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MABGAEET'S  SILENT  MONEY. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  OKKSEY  ISLES, 


IT  waa  my  hick,  Sinclair,  and  I  couldna  get 
paat  it." 

"NonBCDBe  and  havers!  If  luck  ruled,  the 
fish  might  fly  as  weel  as  the  hird.  It  was  David 
Wder's  -whiskey  that  Bpset  my  boat,  Gcordio 
Twath  I " 

lo.  U49.— Jaxtabt  5,  isu. 


"  Thou  had  better  blame  Hacon.  Ho  turned 
the  boat  vsiddershinM^  and  what  fool  knows  not 
that  it  is  ill  Inck  to  go  contrario  to  the 
euu  ?  " 

"  It  is  waur  luck  to  hae  a  drunken,  Bupersiitious 
pilot.  Twath,  thy  Norse  blood  is  o'er  full  of 
freets.  Fear  God,  and  mind  thy  wark,  and  thou 
needna  speir  of  the  sun  what  way  to  tum  the 
boat." 

"  My  Norse  blood  willna  stand  any  Soot 
stirring  it  up,  Sioclnir.  I  coute  of  a  uught|- 
kiud,  aad  "  Digitized  by  VjOOj^te 
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MABOAItET'S  SILENT  MO]!^ET. 


**  Tusb,  man  !  Mules  mak*  an  unco  fuss  about 
tbeir  ancestors  having  been  horses.  It  has  come 
to  this,  Qrordie,  thou  must  be  laird  of  thyself 
before  I'll  trust  thee  again  wi'  ony  craft  o'  mine." 
Then  Peter  Sinclair  lifted  his  papers,  and  looking 
the  discharged  sailor  steadily  in  the  face,  bid 
him  "  Go  on  bis  penitentiala,  and  think  things 
o'er  a  bit." 

Geordie  Twath  vent  sullenly  out,  but  Peter 
was  "rather  pleased  wifb.  himmlf.  He  belieyed 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  in  a  satis&ctory 
manner.  And  if  a  man  was  in  a  good  temper 
with  himself,  it  was  just  the  kind  of  evening  to 
increase  his  satisfaction.  The  grey  old  town  of 
Kirkwall  lay  in  almost  supernatural  beauty  ;  the 
wondrous  glory  of  the  mellow  gloaming  blending 
with  soft  green,  and  rosy-red  spears  of  light,  that 
shot  from  east  to  weat,  or  charged  upward  to  the 
zenith.  Tbo  great  herring-fleet,  outside  the 
harbour,  was  as  motionless  as  a  jwinted  fleet  upon 
a  painted  ocean.  The  men  were  sleeping,  or 
smoking  upon  the  piers ;  not  a  foot  fell  upon  the 
flagged  streets,  and  the  only  murmur  of  sound 
was  round  the  publio  fountain,  where  a  few 
women  were  perched  on  the  bowl's  edge,  knit- 
ting and  gossiping. 

Peter  Sinclair  was  porha}iB  not  a  man  inclined 
to  analyze  such  thtn^;  but  they  had  ihei^ 
influence  over  hiin;  for  as  he  drifted  slowly 
homo  in  his  skiff  he  began  to  pity  Geordie's 
four  motherless  baims,  and  to  wonder  if  he 
had  been  as  patient  with-'him  as  he  might  have 
been. 

"  An*  yet,"  he  murmured,  "  there's  the  logs  on 
the  goods,  .an'i;he  loss  d'  time,  an'  the  boat  to 
steek  a&esh;'  foiiC^e  the  danger  to  Ufel  Ka,  na, 
Pm  no  called  upon  to  pat  life  in  peril  for  a 
glass  o'  whiskey. 

Then  he  lifted  "his  head,  and  there,  on  the 
white  sands,  stood  his  daughter  Margaret.  Ho 
was  conscious  of  a  great  thrill  of  pride  as  he  looked 
at  her ;  for  Margaret  Sinclair,  even  among  the 
beautiAil  women  of  the  Orcadcs,  was  most 
beautiful  of  oil.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had 
fastened  his  skiff  at  a  little  jet»y,  and  was  walldng 
with  her  over  the  springy-heath  to%vards  a  very  ■ 
pretty  houpo  of  white  stone.  It  was  his  own 
house,  and  he  was  proud  of  it  also,  but  not  half 
so  proud  of  the  house  as  of  its  tiny  garden ;  for 
there,  with  great  care,  and  at  great  cost,  he  had 
managed  to  rear  a  few  pansies,  lilies-of-the-valley, 
stocks,  and  other  hardy  English  flowers. 

Margaret  and  he  stooped  lovingly  over  them, 
and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  Peter's  faoe 
softened,  and  how  gently  tho  great  rough  hands, 
that  had  been  all  day  handling  smoked  geeso 
and  fish,  touched  these  frail,  exquisite  blossoms. 

**  Eh,  lassie  !  I  could  most  greet  wi'  joy  to  seo 
tlie  bonnie  bit  things ;  when  I  can  get  time, 
I'se  e'en  go  with  thee  to  Edinburgh ;  I'd  like 
weel  to  see  such  ^rdens,  an'  fields,  an'  trees,  as 
I  hear  thee  tell  on. 

Then  Margaret  began  again  to  describe  the 
greenhouses,  the  meadows,  the  wheat-fieldfi,  tho 
forests  of  oak  and  beeches,  she  had  seen  during 
her  school-days  in  Edinburgh.  Peter  listened 
to  her  as  if  she  was  telling  a  wonderful  fairy 
stoiy,  but  he  liked  it,  and  as  he  cut  slice  after 
sUoe  from  his  smoked  goose,  he  enjoyed  her  talk 


of  roses  and  apple-blossoms,  and  smtuiked  his 
lips  for  the  thousandth  time  when  she  described 
a  peaob,  and  said,  **It  tasted,  dear  father,  as  if 
it  had  been  grown  in  the  garden  of  Eden." 

"  I  wonder  when  Banald's  ooming  home 
again  !  "  Peter  said  after  a  pause. 

"  Ranald  is  all  right,  father." 

*'  A'  wrong,  thou  means,  lassie.  There's  three 
vessels  waiting  to  be  loaded,  an*  the  books  are 
sae  far  ahint  that  I  kenna  whether  I'm  losing  or 
making.   Kow,  whare  is  he  ?  " 

"  Not  far  away.  He  will  bo  at  the  Stones  of 
Stennis  this  week  some  time,  with  an  Englishman 
he  fell  in  with  at  Perth." 

"  I  wonder,  now,  was  it  for  my  sins  or  his  ain 
that  the  lad  has  sic  auld-warld  notions.  There 
is  ua  a  pagan  altar-stane  'tween  John  o'  Groat's 
and  Lamba  Ness  he  doesna  run  after.  I  wish  he 
were  as  anxious  to  serve  in  the  liord's  temple  ; 
I  would  build  him  a  kirk,  an'  u  manse  for  it." 

"  We'll  all  bo  proud  of  Itanald  yet,  father. 
The  Sinclaira  have  been  fighting  and  makinji; 
money  for  centuries  :<  it  is  a  sign  of  grace  to  have 
a  scholar  and  a  poet  at  last,  among  ^em." 

Peter  grumbled.  His  ideas  of  poetry  wore 
limited  "by  the  Scotch  psalms,  and,  as  for  soholar- 
ship,  he  asserted  that  his  boi^  were -better  kept 
when  he  used  his  own  method  of  tidlies  ftnd 
crosses.  Then  he  remembered  ^Geordie  Twath's 
misfortune,  «id  had  his  little  grumble  out  on 
that  subject. 

"  Boat  and  goods  might  hae  been  a  total  loss, 
no  to  speak  o'  the  lives  o'  Geordie  and  the  four 
lads  wi'  hiui,  and  a'  for  the  sake  o'  a  drap  mair 
than  enench  J " 

Margaret  looked  at  the  brandy«bottlo  standing 
at  her  father's  elbow,  and  though  she  did  not 
speak,  the  look  annoyed  him. 

"  You  arena  to  even  my  glass  wi'  his,  lassie. 
I  ken  when  to  stop ;  Geordie  never  does." 

"It  is  a  common  fault  in  more  thin^  than 
drinking,  father.  When  W^nus  Hay  has  struck 
the  first  blow,  he  is  quite  ready  to  draw  his  dirk, 
and  strike  tiie  last  one;  and  Paul  Snackoll, 
though  he  has  mode  gold  and  to  spare,  will  just 
go  on  making  gold  until  death  takes  the  balance 
out  of  his  hands.  There  are  few  folk  that  in  all 
things  offend  not." 

She  looked  so  noble  standing  before  bira,  so 
fair  and  tall,  her  hair  yellow  as  dawn,  her  eyes 
cool,  and  calm,  and  blue  as  night;  her  whole 
attitude  so  serene,  assured,  and  majestic,  that 
Peter  rose  uneasily,  left  his  glass  unfinished, 
and  went  away  with  a  -very  coufiised  ♦'good- 
night." 

In  the  morning  the  first  Ihing  he  did  when  he 
reached  his  shop  was  to  send  lor  the  offending 
sailor. 

"  G«ordie,  my  Margaret  says  there  are  plenty 
folk  as  bad  as  thou  art ;  so,  thou'lt  just  see  to 
the  steeking  o'  the  boat,  and  be  ready  to  sail  her 
•—or  npaet  her — ^in  tea  days  again." 

"I'll  keep  her  rig^it  sido  up  for  Uargarot 
Sinclair's  sake — tell  her  I  said  that,  master." 

"  I'se  do  no  promising  for  thto,  Goordio. 
Between  wording  and  working  is  alang  road,  but 
Kirkwall  and  Stiomntss  kens  thee  for  an  honest 
lad,  and  thou  wilt  mind  ^lis,  thin^  promised 
are  things  due."  Digitized  by  VjOOQTC 
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Insensibly  ihis  act  of  forgireness  lightened 
Peter's  whole  daj.  He  was  good-tempered  with 
the  wOTld,  and  the  world  retnmed  the  compliment. 
When  night  came,  and  he  watohed  for  Margaret 
OB  the  sands,  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  Ranald 
was  with  her.  The  lad  had  come  home,  and 
nothing  was  now  remembered  i^iiist  him.  That 
night  it  was  Banald  who  told  him  fairy-stories 
of  great  dties  and  coUegoi,  of  miles  of  books  and 
pictnres,  of  wonderAtl  maohinery  and  steam 
engines,  of  delioions  things  to  eat  and  to  drink. 
Peter  felt  as  if  he  must  go  sonthward  by  the 
next  mail-packet,  but  in  the  morning  he  thought 
more  nnselBdily, 

**  There  are  forty  families  depending  on  me 
sticking  to  the  shop  an'  the  boats^  Ranald  ;  and  I 
eaima  go  a  pleasuring  till  there  is  ane  to  stand  in 
mj  shoes." 

Kanald  Sinclair  had  all  the  fair  stately  beauty 
and  nobk  preseaco  of  his  sister,  but  yet  there 
vas  some  lack  about  him  easier  to  feel  than  to 
define.  Perhaps  no  one  was  unconscious  of  this 
lack,  except  Margaret.  But  women  have  a  great 
i&Tontion  where  their  idols  are  concerned,  and 
ereate  for  them  erery  excellency  thai  they  lack. 
Her  own  two  year«  in  an  Edinburgh  bosraing- 
Bchool  had  been  spent  in  study  of  a  very  super- 
fieial  Und,  and  she  knew  it.  But  this  wonderful 
Banald  eonld  read  Homer  and  Horace,  oould  play 
and  slratcb,  -and  recite  Shakespeare,  and  write 
poetry.  If  he  oould  have  dona  none  of  these  things, 
if  he  had  been  dull  and  ugly,  and  content  to 
trade  in  fish  and  oil  and  wool,  she  would  still 
haTe  loved  him  tenderly ;  how  much  more,  then, 
this  handsome  Antinons,  whom  she  credited  with 
all  the  aocompli^unents  of  Apollo  ? 

BanaUd  needed  all  her  enthusiastic  support. 
He  had  left  heavy  college  debts,  and  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  be  a 
minister,  -and  that  ho  would  be  a  lawyer.  He 
eonld  scarcely  have  decided  on  two  things  more 
offensive  to  his  father.  Only  for  the  hope  of 
havii^  a  minister  -  in  his  family  had  Peter 
snlnnitted  to  his  son's  continual  demands  for 
money,  for  this  end,  he  had  bought  books,  and 
psid  for  all  kinds  of  teachers  and  tours,  and 
sighed  over  the  cost  of  Banald's  diffennt  hoblnes. 

And  now,  he  was  not  ouly  to  have  a  grievous 
disappointment,  bnt  also  a  great  offence;  for 
Peter  Sinclair  shared  fully  the  Orcadean  dislike 
and  distrust  of  lawyers,  and  would  have  been 
deeply  offended  at  any  one  requiring  ^eir  aid  in 
any  busings  transaction  with  himedif. 

His  son's  proposal  to  be  a  "  writer "  he  took 
altaoet  as  a  personal  insult.  He  had  formed  his 
own  opinion  of  the  profession,  and  the  opinion 
of  any  other  person,  who  would  say  a  word  in 
&TQQr  of  a  lawyer,  he  considered  of  no  value. 
Has^arethad  a  hard  task  before  her;  that  she 
succeeded  at  all  was  duo  to  her  womanly  tact. 
Banald  and  his  &ther  simply  clashed  against 
each  other,  and  exchanged  pointed  truths  which 
hurt  worse  than  vonn^. 

At  length  when  the  short  Orcadean  summer 
vaa  almoct  over,  Margaret  won  a  hard  and 
Tslnctant  consent.  "  The  lad  is  £t  for  nothing 
better,  I  suppose?"  and  the  old  man  turned 
away  to  shed  the  lutterest  tears  of  his  life.  They 
skooked  Mia^aret,  she  was  terrified  at  her  suc- 


cess, and  falling  humbly  at  his  feet,  she  besought 
him  to  forget  and  for^ve  her  importunities,  and 
to  take  back  a  gift  InptiBed  with  snob  ominous 
tears. 

Bat  Peter  Sinclair,  having  been  oompeUed  to 
take  a  step,  was  not  the  man  to  retrace  it ;  he 
shook  his  head  in  a  dour,  hopeless  way;'  he 
ooulcba  say  ^Yes'  and  'No'  in  a  breath,  and 
Banald  must  e'en  drink  as  he  chose  to  brew. 

These  slmggles,  so  real  and  sorrowful  to  his 
father  and  sister,  Banald  had  no  sympathy  with 
— not  that  he  was  heartless,  bnt  he  had  taught 
himself  to  believe  that  they  werQ  the  result  of 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  of  old-fashioned  pre- 
judices. He  certainly  intended  to  become  a 
great  man,  perhaps  a  Judge,  and  when  he  was  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,  he  had  no  doubt  his  father 
would  respeot  bis  disobedience. 

He  knew  his  father  as  little  as  he  knew  him- 
self. Peter  Sinclair  was  only  Peter  Sinolair'a 
opinions  incorporate;  ho  oould  no  more  have 
changed  them,  than  he  could  have  changed  the 
colour  of  his  eyes,  or  the  shape  of  his  nose ;  and 
the  difference  between  a  common  lawyer  and  a 
lord  in  his  eyes,  would  only  have  been  the  diffbr* 
ence  between  a  little  opprossor  and  a  great  one. 

For  the  first  time  Maraaiet  suspeoted  a  flaw 
in  this  perfect  crystal  of  a  brother.  His  gay 
debonnair  manner  hurt  her.  Bven  if  her  father's 
objeoldons  were  ignorant  prejudioest  they  were 
positive  couTictions  to  him,  and  she  did  not  like 
to  see  them  smiled  at,  entertained  by  the  cast  of 
the  eye,  and  the  put^by  of  the  turning  hand. 
But  loving  women  are  the  greatest  of  all  Philis- 
tines :  knock  their  idol  down  daily,  rob  it  of  every 
beauty,  out  off  its  hands  and  its  head,  and  they 
will  still  set  it  in  its  plaoe  and  &11  down  and 
worship  it. 

Undoubtedly  Margaret  was  one  of  the  blindest 
of  these  characters,  but  the  world  may  pause 
before  it  scorns  them  too  bitterlv.  It-is  faith  of 
this  sublime  integrity,  which.  Drought  down  to 
personal  experience,  belieres,  endures,  hopes, 
paorifices,  and  loves  on,  to  the  very  end,  winning 
finally  wluit  never  would  have  been  granted  to  a 
more  prudent  and  reasonable  devotion. 

So,  if  Mar^ret  had  doubts,  ahe  put  them  arbi- 
trarily down,  and  sent  her  brother  away  with 
manifold  tokens  of  her  love — among  them,  with  a 
draft  on  the  Eirkwidl  bank  for  sixty  pounds,  the 
whole  of  her  personal  savings.  To  this  frugal 
Orcadean  maid  it  seemed  a  lai^e  sum,  but  she 
hoped  by  the  sacorifice  to  clear  off  Kanald's  college 
debts,  and  thus  enable  him  to  start  his  new  race 
unweighted.  It  was  but  a  mouthful  to  eaoh 
creditor,  but  it  put  them  off  for  a  time,  and  Banald 
was  not  a  youth  inclined  'to  take  thought  for 
their  to-morrow. 

He  had  been  entered  for  four  years'  study  with 
the  firm  of  Breohen  and  Wilkes,  writers  and  eon- 
v^moers,  of  the  city  of  Gla^w.  His  fstherhad 
paid  the  whole  fee  down,  and  plaoed  in  the  West- 
em  Bank  to  his  credit  four  hundred  pounds  for 
his  four  years'  support  Whatever  Banald 
thought  of  his  provision,  Peter  considered  it  a 
magnificent  income,  and  it  had  oost  him  a  great 
stru^e  to  give  up  at  once,  and  for  no  evident 
return,  so  much  of  his  hard-earned  gold.  But 
to  Banald  he  said  nothinaj(^ti*fei|8i:3rtotal>@0l€ 
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simply  pnt  the  Tonohers  for  both  transaotions  ia 
hia  band,  and  asked  him  to  try  and  spend  the 
siller  as  weel  as  it  had  been  earned. 

To  Margaret,  however,  lie  fretted  not  a  little. 
*'  Fourteen  hundred  pounds  a'thegither,  dawtie," 
he  said,  in  a  tearful  voice ;  "  I  wark'd  early  and 
late  through  mony  a  year  for  it,  and  it's  a'  gane 
at  ance,  and  I  hae  naught  but  words  and  promises 
for  it.  I  ken,  Margaret,  that  I  um  an  auld-farrant 
trader,  but  I'se  aye  say  that  it  is  a  bad  well  into 
which  ane  must  pnt  water." 

When  Banald  went,  the  summer  went  too.  It 
became  necessary  to  remove  at  once  to  their  rock- 
built  house  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of 
Kirkwall.  Margaret  was  glad  of  the  change; 
her  father  could  come  into  the  little  parlour 
b^ind  the  shop  any  lime  in  the  day,  uid  smoke 
his  pipe  beside  her.  He  needed  this  oonB(^tion 
sorely;  his  son's  ooudnot  had  grieved  him  £ir 
more  deeply  than  he  would  allow,  and  Margaret 
often  saw  him  gazing  southward  over  the  stormy 
Fentland  Firth  with  a  very  mournful  face. 

But  a  good  heart  soon  breaks  bad.  fortune,  and 
Peter  had  a  sound  heart.  Mai^aret  knew  from 
the  Scriptures  which  he  chose  for  their  household 
worship  that  in  the  depth  and  stillness  of  his 
soul,  his  human  fatherhood  had  anchored  fast  to 
the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Orcadean  winters  are  long  and  dreary,  but  no 
one  need  mnoh  pity  the  Orcadeans ;  they  have 
learned  how  to  make  them  the  very  festival  f 
social  life.  And  in  spite  of  her  anxiety  about 
Banald,  Margaret  thoroughly  enjaved  this  one — 
perhaps  the  more  because  Captain  Olave  Thorkald 
spent  two  months  of  it  with  them  in  Kirkwall. 
There  had  been  a  long  attachment  between, 
the  yx)ung  soldier  and  Harguet ;  and  having 
obtained  his  commimion,  he  had  come  to  ask  also  for 
a  public  recognition  of  their  engagement.  Mar- 
garet was  rarely  beantiful  and  rarely  happy,  and 
she  carried  with  a  charming  and  kindly  grace 
the  full  cup  of  her  felicity.  The  Orcadeans 
love  to  date  fi-om  a  good  year,  and  all  her  life 
afterwards  Margaret  reckoned  events  irom  this 
pleasant  winter. 

Peter  Sinclair's  house,  being  one  of  the  largest 
in  Kirkwall,  was  a  favourite  gathering-place ;  and 
Peter  took  his  full  share  in  all  the  homelike, 
innocent  amusements  which  beguiled  the  long, 
dreary  nights.  The  little  festivals,  in  whioh  OM 
aud  young  freely  mingled,  cultivated  to  a  rare 
perfection  the  best  feelings  of  both  classes.  Age 
mellowed  to  sweetness  in  the  sunshine  of  yonthfol 
gaiety;  and  youth  learned  from  age  how  to  be 
at  once  both  merry  and  wise. 

At  length  June  arrived  again,  and  though  the 
winter  lingered  in  spates^  the  song  of  the  skylark 
and  the  mavis  heralded  the  spring.  When  the 
dreamlike  voice  of  the  cuckoo  should  be  heard 
once  more,  Peter  and  Margaret  had  detwmined 
to  take  a  long  siunmer  trip.  They  were  to  go 
first  to  Perm,  where  Captain  Thorkald  was 
stationed ;  aud  then  to  Glasgow  aud  see  Kanald. 
But  God  had  planned  another  journey  for  Peter, 
even  one  tu  "  a  land  very  fui'  off."  A  disease  to 
whicdi  he  had  been  subject  at  intervals  for  many 
years,  suddenly  assumed  a  fatal  charaoter,  and 
Peter  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  that  his  days 
were  numbered. 


He  set  his  house  in  order,  and  then  going  with 
Margaret  to  his  summer  dwelling,  waited  quietly. 
He  Raid  little  on  the  subject,  and  as  long  as  ho 
was  able  gave  himself  up  with  the  delight  of  a 
child  to  watching  the  few  flowers  in  his  garden ; 
but  still  one  solemn  waylaying  thought  made 
these  few  last  weeks  of  life  peculiarly  hushed 
and  sacred.  Banald  had  been  sent  for,  and  the 
old  man,  with  the  clear  prescience  that  sometimes 
comes  before  death,  divined  much,  and  foresaw 
much  he  did  not  care  to  speak  about ;  only  in 
some  subtile  way  he  made  Margaret  perceive 
that  Banald  was  to  be  cared  for,  and  watched 
over,  and  that  to  her  this  diarge  was  committed. 

Before  the  summer  was  quite  over,  Peter  Sin- 
clair went  away.  In  his  tarrying  by  the  eternal 
shore,  he  became,  as  it  were,  purified  of  the  body, 
and  one  lovely  night,  when  gloaming  and  dawn- 
ing mingled,  and  the  lark  was  wrilling  the 
midnight  skies,  he  heard  the  Master  call  him, 
and  promptly  answered  *'  Sere  am  I."  Then 
death,  wiui  sweet  enlai^ement,  did  dismiss  him 
hence. 

He  had  been  considered  a  rich  man  in  Orkney, 
and  therefore  Banald — who  had  become  ac- 
customed to  a  Glasgow  standard  of  wealth — was 
much  disappointed.  His  whole  estate  was  not 
worth  over  six  thousand  pounds.  About  two 
thousand  of  it  was  in  money,  the  rest  was  invested 
in  his  houses  in  Kirkwall,  and  in  a  little  cottage 
in  Stromness,  where  Peter's  wife  had  been  bom. 

He  gave  to  Banald  eighteen  hundred  pounds, 
and  to  Margaret  two  hundred  pounds  aud  the 
life  rent  ta  the  real  property.  Banald  had 
already  received  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  and 
therefore  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  but  some- 
how he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  wronged.  He  was 
older  than  his  sister,  and  the  son  of  the  house, 
and  use  and  custom  were  not  in  favour  of  recognis- 
ing daughters  as  having  equal  rights.  But  he 
kept  Back  thoughts  to  himself,  and  when  he 
went  back  to  Glasgow,  he  took  with  him  solid 
proofs  of  his  sister's  devotion. 


|[o  glaxf  lib  "^omt. 

XTO  place  like  homet  home  with  its  welcome 
cheer}'. 

Its  eager  hearts  fulfilling  love's  behest. 
Its  tender  ministration  to  the  weary. 
Its  atmosphere  of  rest. 

Ko  place  like  home!  Aye,  truly,  if  possessing 
The  sacred  link  uniting  heaven  to  earth; 

For  what  is  home  without  the  crowning  blesiing 
That  gives  all  others  worth? 

No  place  like  home!    O  Saviour,  meek  and 
lowly. 

Who  onco  a  homeless  wanderer  didst  roam. 
Let  but  Thy  presence  make  the  dwelling  holy, 
No  place  is  then  like  homo. 
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THE  WANING  NIGHT  AND  THE  WAKING  WAREIORS. 

BY  THS  BET.  ALKXAyPEB  UACLABGS,  P.O.,  OP  MA3ICHE«TEB. 

"Nov  it  is  high  time  to  amlEe  out  of  sleep ;  for  now  !■  oar  nlTatirai  neuer  than  irhw  we  believed.  The  night  Is 
far  speaif  the  da7  is  at  hand :  let  tu  tberefure  cast  off  tiie  works  of  darkness,  and  let  ns  pnt  on  the  armour  of  lig^t.** — 
Ami.  xlfL  11. 12. 


"  T  MUST  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me 

1  while  it  ia  d^,  the  night  oometh,  when  no 
man  can  work."  So  said  Christ.  *'The  niglit 
is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand,"  says  Fanl. 
These  two  sayings  are  in  direct  opposition  as 
far  as  the  metaphor  is  conoemed,  and  yet  they 
both  mean  the  same  thing.  In  both  the  pre* 
dominant  thought  is  that  of  the  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing space  of  earthly  life,  and  the  complete 
nnlikeness  between  this  present  state  and  that 
which  follows  it.  True,  the  figure  is  reversed 
Ixcanse  different  aspects  of  that  fntare  aro  before 
tnr  Lord's  mind  ana  Paul's. 

Just  as  we  may  speak  of  death  as  sleep,  or  as 
awaking,  scoording  as  we  are  thinking  of  body 
or  of  sonl,  so  we  may  speak  of  the  fntore  as 
**  night,**  a  period  of  inaction  and  darkness,  if  we 
are  thinking  of  tho  bodily  life  and  of  the  relations 
of  the  dead  to  tiiis  material  world ;  cnr  as  day/ 
a  time  of  heightened  intensity  of  being,  with 
illumination  of  splendonr  from  a  brighter  scene  to 
which  the  knowledge  of  earth  is  darkness,  and  of 
increased  activity  to  which  the  most  energetio 
work  of  earth  is  as  repose. 

The  words  before  us  may  refer  to  the  expect- 
ation of  our  Lord's  coming.  The  *'  day "  has 
tisually  that  referanoe  in  Paul's  writings.  There 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  this,  for  Christ 
Himself  has  told  na  that  it  was  not  even  for  His 
apostles  "  to  know  the  times  and  seasons,"  thus 
excluding  the  period  of  His  coming  ftom  ^e 
rahjecis  of  the  revelation  whi(^  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  to  the  Chureh. 

iso  Fanl  and  all  generations  sinoe  have  had  to 
keep  before  them  the  &ct,  and  to  be  content  not 
to  know  the  time  of  our  Lord's  coming.  But  the 
whole  valne  of  the  ihonght  is  the  same  whether 
Christ  com©  to  ns,  or  wo  go  to  Him. 

In  either  case  our  salvation  oomes  when  He 
and  we  are  united.  In  either  case  the  "  day  " 
will  dawn  for  us  when  the  "  sun  of  righteous- 
am"  rises  above  our  horizon  and  we  see  the 
Lord.  For  the  individual,  though  not  for  the 
world,  death  ia  equivalent  to  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  and  we  may  quito  legitimately  use  these 
words  whether  welook  for  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  in  onr  lifetime,  as  the  early  Christians 
and  some  in  all  generations  binco  have  done,  or 
whether  we  expect  to  pass  through  the  darkness 
of  the  grave  to  the  eternal  day. 

There  are  two  images,  closely  assodated,  in  the 
text,  namely,  that  of  the  dawning  morning,  and 
that  of  the  waking  soldieiB.  The  folds  of  dark- 
ness Unn,  and  aro  turning  from  ebon  black  to 
^xj.  A  band  of  soldiers  lies  asleep,  and  as  the 
dim  twilight  begins  to  lighten,  the  clear  shrill 
ho^e-call  ^nses  them  to  awake,  to  fling  off  their 
night  gear,  the  works  congenial  to  thb  dark- 
ness, and  to  gird  on  the  armour  of  light— the 


jittering  mail  that  flashes  in  the  morning  sun- 

1.  Let  us,  then,  think  first  of  the  fact  uhieh  im- 
derliet  this  repreaentatitm. 

Whetherwe  think  of  life  as  "thewarm  precincts 
of  the  cheerful  day,"  or  as  a  "  night,"  groping 
among  illusions  and  dreams,  it  is  continually  pass- 
ing, and  that  which  is  thus  for  ever  sliding  away 
from  ns  is  a  rigidly  limited  measure.  Tho  per- 
petual gliding  away  of  life  would  be  of  no 
moment  but  that  each  man  has  but  a  certain 
definite  quantity  of  it  sorved  out  to  him.  We 
are  like  men  on  a  crumbling  sandbank,  on 
which  the  tide  is  steadily  rising,  eating  uway 
the  spaoe  we  have  to  stand  on.  That  is  an  old, 
old  oommonplace,  whioh  no  words  of  mine,  I  fear, 
could  freshen.  But  perhaps  putting  side  by 
aide  three  figures  of  Soriiphue  may  deepen  tlie 
impression  of  that  weU-wom  truth.  First  . 
remember  the  solemn  word  of  that  901h  Fsalm, 
80  fittingly  ascribed  to  Moses,  breathing  as  it  does 
in  its  lofty,  sad  music,  the  very  spirit  of  the  Law 
whioh  proclaimed  the  connection  of  Sin  and 
Death — "  Thou  carrieGt  them  away  as  with  & 
flood."  The  impetuous  torrent  sweeps  down  upon 
its  tawny,  foaming  surface  days  and  months  and 
years,  and  no  power  can  stay  them  as  they  pluoge 
over  the  fall  into  the  black  pool  below.  The 
second  is  Paul's  way  of  putting  the  same 
tiiought — "This  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is 
short,"  or  as  we  might  perhaps  render,  so  as  to 
give  the  full  force  of  the  metaphor,  the  time  is 
pressed  tt^ther.  It  ia  bein^  squeesed  into 
narrower  oompass,  like  a  sponge  in  a  strong  hand. 
There  is  an  old  Btoxy  of  a  prisoner  in  a  cdl  with, 
contractile  walls.  Day  hy  day  his  space  lessena 
— ^he  saw  the  whole  of  that  window  yesterday,  he 
sees  only  half  of  it  to-day.  Nearer  and  nearor 
the  walls  are  drawn  till  they  meet  and  crush 
him  flat  between  them.  So  the  walls  of  our 
home  (which  we  have  made  our  prison)  are 
closing  in  upon  ns.  Last  comes  John  with  his- 
version  of  the  same  thought — "  The  world  passeth 
away" — or,  as  the  word  means,  is  being  with- 
drawn as  a  curtain.  It  is  sliding  past  like 
moveable  stage  scenery.  Houses  and  fields  and 
figures,  all  the  visible  and  material  present,  aro 
steadily  gliding  out  of  sight,  drawn  aside  as  a 
veil  by  a  strong  hand.  So  these  three  impressivo 
figures  unite  in  the  one  thought  of  continuoua 
motion  leading  steadily  to  an  end.  We  are  like 
travellers  in  the  desert  who  start  with  a  certaju 
quantity  of  water  in  their  water-skins.  Eveiy 
drop  nsod  leaves  so  much  Ihe  less,  and  not 
another  drop  is  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
The  clock  is  wound  np  to  go  for  a  certain  time, 
and  each  beat  of  the  pendulum  uncoils  a  part  of 
the  spring,  and  brings  the  inevitable  moment 
nearer  when  all  tho  chain  ^pi^9g'v«l&il@@i|Q  IC 
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It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  use  of  let 
these  old  oommonplaoes?  It  is  not  useless  to 
repeat  the  most  threadbare  truths  as  lon^  as  thoeo 
who  hear  them  have  not  brought  them  into  their 
lives.  They  are  not  antiquated  till  they  are 
remembered  and  acted  on.  So  the  question  may 
well  come  to  each  of  us,  Btandmg  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  year, — do  we  live  under  the 
habitual  wholesome  influence  of  this  thought? 
Usually  the  motion  which  bears  us  onwards 
to  the  solemn  end  is  imperceptible,  like  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  But  now  and .  then 
oome  jolts  and  jars,  like  the  passage  from  one 
year  to  another,  which  make  us  feel  it.  We  can 
almost  hear  their  heavy  boat  as  the  weary 
pinions  o£  the-departing  year  kbour  along  to  end 
their  task,  and  then  the  light  movemmt  of  the 
bndding  wings  of  his  snooessor  as  he  begins  with 
hope  his  fli^t.  "  The  king  is  dead"—"  long 
live  the  king."  There  may  be  meetings  and 
good  wishes,  and  some  pleasant  stir  of  freshness 
even  in  old  hearts — ^but  uie  change  means  so  much 
the  less  in  our  cnp.  So  much  the  nearer  has  our 
ship  hauled  to  the  quay  where  we  must  get  out. 
Another  fold  has  thinned  off  .the  night,  and  so 
much  the  nearer  is  the  day  :  or,  according  to  the 
opposite  figure,  anothCT  hour  of  day  has  burned 
itself  out,  and  so  mudh  the  hearer  is  the  darkness 
of  night. 

2.  Let  us  then  think,  next,  of  the  true  fflad 
Ckrietian  way  of  looking     thi$  fact. 

Tbe  view  we  take  of  it  may  either  be  a  very 
bright  or  very  gloomy  one,  and  is  snxe  to  be  one 
or  other.  All  d^>endB  o&  what  we  expeot  to  find 
beyond.  If  life  seems  to  you  to  end  m  nothing- 
ness, and  yon  do  not  beuere  in  any  fature^  no 
wonder  that  a  project  bonnded  by  a  blank  wall 
like  that  is  not  exhilarating,  or  that  the  thought 
of  your  steady  approach  to  it  is  unwelcome.  If 
you  believe,  as  most  of  us  think  we  do,  that  life 
leads  on  to  a  state  of  retribution,  no  wonder  that 
it  should  be  often  dreadful  to  look  ahead.  Some- 
times, indeed,  people  who  have,  had  much  sorrow 
and  disappointment  feel,  *'  Well,  I  would  not  live 
always.  I  am  glad  the  thing  is  ooming  to  an 
end  " — but  they  would  bo  gladder  if  the  troubles 
could  cease,  and  the  life  on  earth  go  on.  Strangely 
enough,  too,  one  sees  creeping  over  luxurious 
modern  society,  and  that  mainly  in  circles 
which  have  less  than  their  share  of  life's  outward 
sorrows,  a  great  weariness  of  it,  and  a  morbid 
pleasure  in  the  hope~if  saoh  a  irord  may  be  used 
to  desaribe  snoh  an  anticipation — of  death.  But 
these  are  exoeptumal  oases,  and  mostly  arise  from 
looking  at  only  part  of  the  future  conditions  as 
a  role.  The  gliding  away  of  time  is  an  unwelcome 
thought  to  ue  all,  unless  we  share  Paul's  con- 
fident expectation  of  what  lies  beyond  it.  But 
we  may  look  at  the  swift  diminution  of  our 
S]^n  of  life  and  be  cheerful,  if  only  we  feel  with 
him  the  twofold  certainty—"  our  salvation  is 
nearer     "  the  day  is  at  hand." 

"  Salvation  "  is  past,  present  and  future.  It 
begins  here,  and  unless  a  man  can  say  I  have  it, 
there  is  no  reason  for  his  thinking  I  shall  have 
it.  Beginning  with  deliverance  fran  the  guilt 
and  penalty  of  sin,  salvation  is  complete  only 
when,  negatively,  we  are  delivered  from  aU  evil, 
whether  it  be  evil  of  sin  or  evil  of  sorrow,  and 


when  positively  we  are  endowed  with  all  good, 
both  of  happiness  and  purity.  If  that  initial 
salvation  is  ours  here  and  now,  then  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  perfect  salvation  is  coming  nearer 
to  us  every  moment,  as  if,  like  the  light,  it  had 
set  out  from  the  central  sun  long  ages  ago,  and 
was  travelling  towards  us  throus^h  the  depl^  of 
space,  or  if  some  company  of  blessed  angels 
bearing  on  their  white  wings  a  royal  gift  from 
God  had  set  forth  from  the  throne,  and  were 
already  winnowing  their  way  to  ua  through  the 
soft  etjiereal  blue.  Are  people  sad  as  they  pace  up 
and  down  a  railway  platform,  when  they  think 
tbat  every  moment  is  bringing  nearer  the  train 
with  some  dear  ones  in  it?  Why  should  a 
Christian  soul  be  sad  as  his  salvation  draws  nigh  ? 
Take  two  men,  one  with,  and  the  other  without, 
that  great  hope.  Totheonethelapseof  timeis  the 
slow  rise  of  the  tide  which  will  cover  his  foot- 
hold ;  to  tha  o^er,  it  is  the  slow  rise  of  the  tide 
which  will  float  his  boat,  and  send  him  on  a 
happy  voyage  over  seas  of  happiness. 

"The  day  is  at  hand."  That  is  the  other  half 
of  Paul's  confidence.  For  him  the  passing  of  this 
life  is  not  only  the  approach  of  salvation,  but 
the  breaking  of  the  "  day."  The  future  life  is  so 
Ciilled,  not  only  because  of  referenbe  to  "the  day 
of  the  Lord."  Bather  we  must  see  in  the  con- 
trast of  this  life  as  night,  and  that  life  as  day,  the 
profound  sense  of  the  ignorance  and  torpor  and 
sadness  of  the  prraent,  and  Uie  triumphant 
conception  of  the  future  as  radiant  with  light 
and  glory,  and  joyous  with  glad  activity.  Surely 
if  our  visions  of  what  is  to  come  are  like  Paul's, 
we  should  be  glad  as  the  slow  uij^t-watohes  steal 
away  and  the  east  begins  to  Inuhten  with  the 
unseen  sun.  Is  iha  sentry,  who  has  stood  at  his 
post  all  night,  sad  as  he  sees  the  stars  beginning 
to  pale,  and  feels  the  morning  air?  When  we 
see  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness,  it  will  be  the  day. 
If  we  have  clasped  His  hand,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  thought  that  life  is  ebbing  avray  so  fast  to 
make  us  downcast.  Let  it  go  ;  its  goii^  brings 
us  nearer  to  our  true  h^piness.  A  humble  faith 
in  Chiist  who  died  for  me,  that  death  might  be 
softened  into  sleep,  and  that  sleep  tamed  into  a 
glorious  waking,  makes  diminishing  time  no 
sorrow,  but  an  addition  of  solemnity  to  our  joys 
and  of  nobleness  to  our  duties  as  well  as  a 
deliverance  from  low  aims  aud  worldly  purposes. 
Trust  your  souls  to  Christ  Jesus.  Sinful  as  you 
are,  give  your  hearts  to  him,  and  live  in  His  h>Te 
and  service,  and  then  nolhing  will  pass  but  the 
folds  of  the  darkness,  and  wl^t  comes  will  be  the 
glories  of  tbe  da^. 

3,  Lastly,  notaoe  1M  wue  eoadmct  in  vtew  of  the 
fact. 

"  It  is  high  timo  to  awake  out  of  sleep  " — "  let 
us  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put  on  the 
armour  of  light." 

Sleep  hei^,  as  in  the  parable  of  tho  ten  virgins, 
and  often  besides,  seems  to  mean  a  state  of 
insensibility  and  indifference  to  the  true  realities 
which  are  in  God.  In  sleep  a  man  is  engaged 
with  an  unreal  world,  and  oblivious  of  the  real 
world.  He  communes  with  shadows  and  ima- 
ginations, while  all  the  glory  of  sunrise  may  be 
laming  outside  his  curtained  window ;  <x  the 
murderer's  foot  be  at  his  bcdsidei  ^^^^^I'^f  (Mid 
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deaf  to  alL  Alas !  alas !  how  many  of  us,  thoDKh 
we  are  in  a  world  which  is  all  ablaze  with  the 
^ory  of  God,  and  have  His  full  revelation  of 
Himself  in  the  face  of  Jesns  Christ,  are  blind  to  it 
all !  How  many  of  ns  never  think  of  Him,  are  all 
nnoonscionB  of  His  presence  1  How  many  of  as 
are  ntterly  insensible  to  religions  truth — fast 
asleep  as  if  an  opium  sky  had  rained  down 
soporifics  npon  nsl  And  even  those  of  ns  who 
have  had  some  glimpses  of  the  real  world  which 
shines  npon  the  partially  awakened  soul  need 
further  arousing  as  long  as  we  are  encompassed 
with  torpor  and  irailty  of  the  flesh.  A  more  vivid 
and  constant  perception  of  the  nnseen  should  be 
striven  for  by  us  tdl,  and  that  all  the  more  because 
the  time  for  sleep  will  soon  be  over  and  the  day 
dawn.  It  is  time  for  ns  all — for  the  young  witii 
their  lives  before  them»  and  for  the  old  with  grey 
hair  upon  them ;  for  those  who  are  most  plunged 
in  the  dragged  toi^XKr  of  sin  and  worldliness, 
imd  for  tiiow  who  have  most  completely  obeyed 
the  scdemn  oommand  of  vratohfulness — ^to  awake 
oat  of  sleep. 

"  And  then,",  says  Paul  further,  "  let  ns  put  off 
the  works  of  darkness."  The  drees  that  belonged 
to  the  night  is  not  fit  for  the  day.  The  works 
of  darkness  are  the  deeds — or  as  we  say,  using 
the  same  metaphor  of  dress,  the  habitt — which 
are  appropriate  to  the  darkness.  These  are  to  be 
thrown  aside,  as  a  man  casts  off  his  night  gear 
in  the  morning,  lest  the  day  should  overtake  him 
in  that  unseemly  attire.  The  plain  English  of 
that  command  is,  pat  aside  all  conduct  that  you 
feel  would  not  bear  the  light  of  that  day.  That 
is  a  sharp  test  for  many  things  which  many  of 
OS  think  allowable  enough.  Think  of  how  they 
wonld  look  in  the  glare  of  &at  all-revealing  day, 
and  do  not  you  indnlge  in  doings  and  habits 
of  which  yon  wonld  be  ashamed  if  *'  the  day  ** 
canght  yon  dressed  in  them,  as  a  mAn  in  ais 
night  gear  would  ba  in  a  crowded  street  at 
noon. 

But  patting  off  is  not  enough — "  let  ua  put  on 
the  armour  of  light."  Perhaps  that  striking 
expression  may  mean  armonr  composed  of  light, 
or  armour  which  ^tters  as  polished  steel  will 
in  the  sunshine.  But  more  probably  it  means 
the  armour  which  is  appropriate  to  the  light. 
The  oommand  suggests  that  though  the  day  be 
at  hand,  there  is  fighting  to  be  done  ere  it  dawn, 
and  the  children  of  the  morning  have  to  greet  it 
with  swords,  not  lyres  or  psdms,  in  their  hands. 
When  the  son  has  risen  and  the  perfect  day  is 
otane,  song  and  garlands  and  peaceful  robes  will 
be  in  place ;  bat  till  then  armonr  most  be  the 
drees  of  iho  awakened  spirit,  and  warfare  its 
Work. 

And  are  we  to  stop  here?  Is  this  all  we  have 
to  say  ?  If  so,  we  should  have  said  little.  Wo 
cannot  pnt  off  this  poisoned  garb  of  evil  which 
clings  to  ns  like  a  skin.  How  am  I,  might  a 
man  well  ask,  to  get  rid  of  it? — how  am  I  to 
uray  myself  in  this  flashing,  radiant  mail  ?  The 
command  is  powerless  to  fulfil  itself,  and  I  am 
powerless  to  fulfil  it,  and  while  I  am  fumbling 
at  the  knots,  like  Ijazams  at  his  grave-olothes, 
the  day  will  break,  and  I  shall  be  all  unready. 
It  is  true,  the  command  is  beyond  our  power 
to  obey.   We  oannot  make  oaxselTes  lunda- 


mentally  better.  We  may  pare  away  externals, 
but  to  strip  the  soul  of  its  evil  tendeacies,  and 
still  more  to  array  it  in  new  beauty  of  goodness, 
is  more  than  we  cui  da  But  the  last  words  of 
this  <^ptOT  tell  us  how  we  may  both  pnt  off  the 
rags  and  tatters  in  which  we  slept,  and  put  on 
the  armour  of  light.  There  we  are  bid  to 
"  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus."  Simple  faith  in  Him, 
in  His  great  sacrifice  and  living  spirit,  clothes  us 
with  His  righteousness.  Put  your  trust  in  Him, 
and  Ho  will  strip  the  filthy  garments  from  us 
and  put  on  as  the  best  robe,  which  will  be 
armour  while  the  battle  lasts,  and  the  fine  linen, 
clean  and  white,  when  the  day  breaks.  Pnt  on 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that,  "  being  clothed,  you  may  not 
be  found  naked,"  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
see  with  solemn  joy  the  night  of  life  wearing 
away,  and  the  dawn  gleaming  in  the  east. 


WiMtt, 

TJTJSHEB  in  a  dream  of  rest,  the  earth  is 
keeping 

Beneath  the  snows,  a  Sabbath  of  repose ; 
Her  buds  and  blossoms  are  not   dead,  but 

sleeping 
Till  spring  their  eyes  unclose. 

The  hoary  frost  of  heaven  with  noiseless  fingers 
Spreads  its  white  raiment  over  field  and 

fold; 

And  all  is  still,  save  where  the  roUn  lingers 
To  sing  amid  the  cold. 

Ab,  troubled  heart,  in  doubt  and  sadness  sighing, 
Bearing  life*»  winter  as  a  heavy  oross, 

God  hath  bright  buds  of  promise  underlying 
The  snows  of  pain  and  loss. 

What  thoi^h  the  great  rains  of  his  strength 
have  broken 
The  summer  flowers  love  cherished  all  in 

vain; 

And  hope  discerns  no  resurrootion  token 
That  sach  shall  rise  again; 

Be  still  and  wait,  the  frosts  of  life  shall  harden 
Thy  fallow  ground,  and  make  it  richer  far. 

And  He  who  slept  and  wakened  in  a  garden. 
Knows  where  the  violets  are. 

Soon  shall  the  long  eternal  summer,  breaking 
Across  the  gloom,  his  thoughts  of  love  disclose ; 

And  satisfied  at  last,  the  soul,  Uwaking, 
Shall  blossom  as  the  rose ! 
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The  hoary  frost  of  heaven  with  noieelesB  fingers 
Spreads  iti  white  raiment  orer  field  and  fold ; 


And  all  Is  still,  save  where  the  lobin  lingers 
To  sing  amid  the  cold. 
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WHO  GAVE  XHE  FIVE-POUND  NOTE? 


THE  SnxmT  OF  A  CHRTSTUAS  OFFEEINQ. 


WE  wen  experienciDg  a  true  old-Englisb 
winter.  It  had  begnn  early,  and  by  the 
middle  of  December  the  gutters  and  ciBtemB  were 
thickly  coated  with  ioe,  and  the  snow  in  Tarions 
Btages  of  dirtiness .  coTered  tbe  roada  and  path- 
ways of  the  town  in  which  I  was  then  residing. 
Yes,  winter  was  npon  ns,  and  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  yonng,  were  grumbling  or  rejoicing  according 
as  robust  nealth  or  feebleness,  cheerful  fireside  or 
gnawing  hTmger  and  scanty  dothing  caused  its 
coming  to  be  welcomed  or  feared.  It  was  a  time 
when  those  who  had  a  warm,  comfortable  home 
to  go  to,  were  stirred  up  by  its  enjoyable  aasocia- 
tions  to  Bomething  of  aj'mpathy  with  those  to 
whom  snoh  a  blessing  was  denied.  Christmas 
tras  coming  too.  jEbppy,  merry,  jovial  Ghristmas, 
vlien  some  of  us  aro  so  sorrounded  with  good 
tliiD^  as  to  feel  ashamed  of  onrselves  if  we 
tttempt  to  enjoy  them  alone,  and  so  are  induced 
not  only  to  call  our  friends  and  neighbours  to- 
gether, but  to  remember  those  who  Sirough  the 
ab^ce  of  proteoting  clothing  and  nourishing 
food  are  unable  to  stand  before  the  cold. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  December,  and  it  was 
therefore  time,  if  anythingwas  to  be  done  for  the 
poor  of  onr  poor  neighbourhood,  that  it  should  be 
done  without  delay.  The  church  with  which  I 
was  associated  was  a  small  one,  with  a  still 
smaller  congregation.  We  were  none  of  ua  very 
rich,  although  by  the  blessing  of  God  our  shops 
uid  businesses  of  Tarions  kizMS  enabled  some  of 
US  to  be  veil  above  the  pinching  necessities  of 
poTeriy.  It  had  always  been  our  custom  to  make 
a  collection  at  Christmas-time  for  the  poor,  and 
thu  year,  as  the  cold  was  so  severe,  we  ^ided  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  brighten  some  of  the 
homes  of  our  poorer  brethren.  Our  minister, 
therefore,  ui^ed  us  all  fo  do  onr  best,  and  the 
offering  was  taken  at  our  morning  and  evening 
Bervices  on  tho  Lord's  day. 

"When  wo  went  into  the  vestry  to  count  up  the 
offerings,  and  the  boxes,  which*  had  been  held  at 
the  doors,  were  emptied  upon  the  table,  what 
Bhotild  drop  out  ofoneof  thembnt  a  neatly-folded 
crisp  five-pound  notel  It  was  a  most  unusual 
circamstance  in  onr  neighbourhood  to  find  even 
gold  in  the  oflFertory  boxes,  but  for  a  bank-note 
to  he  discovered  therein  was  a  circumstance  that 
l>ad  not  oocurred  since  tbe  dmrdi  was  opened. 
Of  ocmrse  onr  first  thought  was  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness, uid  one  after  another  we  examined  it  as 
critbally  as  we  were  abl^  and  pronounced  it  all 
right.  But  where  could  it  have  come  from  was 
oornost  question  ?  Unlike  a  coin,  it  could  scarcely 
hsTo  been  put  into  the  box  by  mistake.  Who 
vas  the  donor?  We  all  felt  we  should  like  to 


heartily  thank  him  or  her  for  the  unexpected 
liberality.  It  bad  more  than  doubled  our  col- 
lection, and  would  thus  enable  us  to  increase  our 
Christmas  gifts  to  the  poor. 

"  It  was  in  your  box,  Mr.  Shepherd,"  said  one 
of  our  number.  "It  must  have  been  Mr. 
Ofikland  who  gave  it." 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  was  thinking "  said  I; 
"he  is  the  only  one  of  our  congregation  who 
would  be  able  to  give  so  much." 

"We  must  have  him  on  the  distribution  com- 
mittee at  once — don't  you  think  so,  gentlemen  ?  " 
sugg^ted  our  minister. 

"  Ye^  certainly,"  we  replied.   "  It  would  only  ' 
be  courteons  to  ask  him  to  assist  in  the  distn- 
bntion  of  his  own  bounty." 

So  it  was  decidod  that  the  minister,  without 
making  the  slightest  reference  to  the  iMtuk-note^ 
should  wait  on  Mr.  Oakland  the  following  day, 
and  ask  him  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  minister's 
house  to  decide  upon  the  way  in  which  our 
offerings  should  be  distributed. 

Mr.  Oakland  acceded  to  our  request,  and  the 
following  Tuesday  evening  daw  half-a^ozen  of 
us  in  the  minister's  cosy  parlour.  First  of  all 
we  had  to  decide  whether  we  should  give  away 
money  or  goods. 

Two  of  us  were  in  &vour  of  money  gifts. 
"For,"  said  they,  "these  poor  oreatured  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  buy  what  they  themselves  would 
mofit  enjc^.'* 

"But  suppose  they  buy  drink?"  was  immedi- 
ately sug^nted. 

"  Oh,  we  should  take  care  to  give  only  to  those 
who  were  beyond  such  a  suspicion,'*  was  tho 
reply,  "  In  our  own  homes  we  enjoy  ourselves 
in  our  own  ways.  Why  ehould  we  give  food 
when,  perhaps,  what  the  recipient  of  our  gift 
most  needs  ia  to  get  tho  petticoat  or  dress  or 
coat  from  the  pawnshop  ?  If  we  give  tho  money, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  aro  many 
ways  which  wo  might  think  foolish  in  which 
these  poor  creatures  would  be  able  innocently  to 
find  enjoyment  at  this  merry  Christmas-timo." 

But  no,  we  felt  this  was  too  dangerous  a  pro- 
ceeding. Mr.  Oakland  was  especially  strong 
against  this  snggestion. 

"What  can  they  want  with  money  but  to 
spend  it  in  drink  or  in  some  stupid  extravagwcef" 
said  he;  "don't  let  them  have  a  chanceofwastii^ 
what  toe  give  them,  they  are  too  wasteful  already. 
If  they  only  took  care  of  what  th^  earn,  they 
would  not  need  our  help  at  all.  Don't  let  us 
give  them  an  opportunity  for  farther  extra- 
vagance." ^  J 

We  none  of  us  felt  able  fe»^Wfgefffe^fci@<Mte 
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opinion  as  to  the  canse  of  the  poverty  of  moat  of 
those  whom  we  intended  to  help.  They  had  not 
had  mxuA.  opportunity  for  eztravaganoe,  poor 
creatures,  at  least  not  for  the  years  wo  had 
tnown  many  of  them.  And  as  to  taking  care  of 
what  they  earned,  why  it  was  as  mnch  as  they 
could  do  with  their  scanty  earnings  to  keep  hody 
and  soul  together. 

But,  of  course,  we  did  not  ntter  a  word  that 
would  savour  of  dissent  from  Mr.  Oakland's 
opinion.  No,  we  were  in  awe,  not  of  him,  but  of 
that  five-pound  note.  So  as  there  was  a  clear 
majority  of  opinion  against  money  gifts,  we 
decided  that  our  charity  should  be  dispensed  in 
the  form  of  articles  for  the  Christmas  dinner, 
including  of  course  the  ingredients  for  the  plum- 
pudding,  and  a  small  gift  of  coals  to  make  the 
fire  neraed  for  tha  preparation  of  the  dinntn:,  as 
well  as  for  the  warming  preparation  of  the  half- 
starved  oreatnres  who  should  eat  it. 

There  was  no  difficulty  as  to  who  should  have 
-Uw  gifts.  Each,  of  us  named  two  or  three 
deserving  households,  and  these,  added  to  the  list 
of  those  Known  to  the  minister,  soon  exhausted 
our  funds. 

'*  We  mustn't  give  the  tickets  away  until  the 
day  before  Christmas,"  said  Mr.  Oakland.  .  "  You 
know  these  people  are  up  to  all  kinds  of  scheming 
to  get  drink.  They'll  go  and  get  their  meat  and 
groceries,  and  then  sell  it  to  their  neighbours  if 
you  give  them  time  to  do  so,  and  then  get  tipsy 
at  the  public-hoose,  and  mucH  good  our  money 
will  do  them." 

*'  But  will  they  have  time  to  get  the  goods  if 
they  don't  have  the  tickets  until  the  day  before 
Christmas  ?  "  asked  our  minister. 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly  they  will,"  replied  Mr. 
Oakland,  "  l^ey  don't  go  to  bed  as  early  as  some 
of  us.  The  shops  are  open  late  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  these  people  wo^t  mind  going  shopping 
IcHig  after  we're  in  bed  and  asleep ;  they're  need 
to  it." 

"  But  will  not  the  shopkeepers  be  too  busy  to 
pay  attention  and  properly  serve  these  poor 
customers  so  late  in  the  evening  ?  And  then 
there  are  the  ooals  to  be  sent  homa  It  will  not 
do  for  them  to  have  their  meat  and  groceries, 
and  then  to  have  no  fire  to  cook  their  dinner." 

Mr.  Oaklwd  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  pre- 
venting the  misapplication  of  our  gifts,  and  the 
need  of  delaying  until  the  last  minute  the  giving 
of  the  tickets  or  orders  upon  the  various  shop- 
keepers to  supply  the  meat,  groceries,  and  ooals. 

AfSain  that  nve-pound  note  became  visible,  and 
sheltered  Ifr.  Oakland  from  the  criticnsm  that  his 
suggestion  would  otherwise  have  evoked.  We 
allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way  as  far  as  the 
distribution  of'  his  own  tickets  was  concerned. 
Although  no  reference  was  made  to  his  being  eo 
large  a  donor,  we  felt  bound  to  entrust  him  with 
the  laTgest  share  of  the  tickets.  Bat  we  each 
one  resolved  that  for  ourselves  we  would  do  as 
we  would  be  done  by,  and  distribute  the  tickets 
early  enough  to  give  their  recipients  ample  time 
to  get  from  the  shopkeepers  the  full  value  to 
which  they  were  entitled. 

And  in  this  way  a  number  of  poor  homes  were 
brightened,  and  a  meny  Christmas  «ijoyed  as 
only  those  oan  enjoy  it  to  whom  it  brings  tha  one 


bright  time  of  warmth  and  comfort  that  they 
know  amidst  the  cheerless  winter. 

Several  months  passed  by.  Spring  had  come, 
and  merged  into  early  summer,  when  one  day  a 
fellow-member  of  our  congregation,  a  small  shop- 
keeper, sent  me  a  note  asking  me  if  I  was  passing 
near  his  shop  to  please  to  call  upon  him. 

I  did  not  know  much  of  the  writer  of  the  note 
except  that  his  name  was  Eichardson,  that  he  and 
his  wife  kept  a  small  draper's  shop,  and  that  for 
several  years  he  had  been  a  regular  attendant  at 
our  Sunday  and  week-day  services.  He  and  his 
wife  were  quiet  people,  and  said  very  little  to 
any  of  us  at  the  church. 

I  soon  made  it  convenient  to  call  at  the  little 
shop,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  the  reason  for 
Mr.  Bichardson's  message.  He  told  me  with 
scarcely  a  quiver  in  his  voice  that  he  had  dis- 
covered that  he  was  suffering  from  an  internal 
dis«se  which  would  sooner  or  later  cause  his 
AeaXh  i  that  ho  desired  to  place  everything  in 
order  before  he  was  called  away,  and  ho  wi3ied 
me  to  become  his  executor.  He  had,  not  much  to 
leave  behind  him,  just  enough,  he  hoped,  to  allow 
his  wife  to  continue  the  same  quiet  exialonco 
which  God  had  so  long  permitted  them  to  spend 
together. 

I  consented  willingly  to  his  request,  and  bade 
him  good-day,  he  replying  as  cheerfully  as  though 
he  had  been  transacting  some  ordinary  business 
matter. 

I  was  away  from  home  for  a  good  part  of  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  on  my  return  to  town 
and  to  the  church  I  found  Mr.  Bichardson's  seat 
empty,  and  on  inquiring  at  the  shop,  I  was  sorn- 
to  hear  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  keep  lus  bed. 

He  was  very  ^lad  to  see  mo,  and  I  was  struok 
witii  the  alteration  that  had  token  place  in  him 
since  I  had  kst  seen  him.  It  was  plainly  true,  aa 
he  said,  that  the  end  was  not  very  far  oS.  His 
face  seemed  to  glow  with  delight  as  he  spoke  of  the 
near  approach  of  death ;  there  was  not  a  sign  of  fear 
or  sorrow  at  leaving  this  world,  but  a  joy  ful  looking 
forward  to  a  better  life  beyond.  It  was  quite  an 
inspiration  to  sit  by  his  bedside  and  listen  to 
him,  although  now  and  then  would  come  tlie 
sharp  pain  which  reminded  him  that  he  was 
still  on  this  side  the  river. 

I  called  many  times  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
until  at  last  the  end  came,  and  after  having 
suffered  great  agony,  always  with  a  firm  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  cheerful  to  the  very  last,  his 
spirit  passed  into  the  haven  of  eternal  rest. 

He  nad  only  two  relatives  who  were  liviog  in 
England,  and  these,  his  wife,  and  myself,  followed 
his  body  to  the  grave. 

As  his  executor  it  now  became  my  duty  to  look 
after  his  small  estate,  and  in  doing  so  one  or  two 
matters  of  difficulty  arose,  which  necessitated  my 
examining  his  private  books.  He  had  been  a 
most  methodical  man  in  all  his  business  affairs, 
every  item  in  connection  with  his  trading  and 
personal  expenditure  being  carefully  entered.  It 
was  with  some  little  reluotanco  thatMi-s.  Richard- 
son produced  her  husband's  private  account-book. 
But  she  saw,  as  I  did,  that  a  search  throiu;h  it 
was  necessary  to  settle  amicably  one  or  two  ofaims 
that  had  been  made  u^on  ^^^(^f^g[^ 
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In  looking  down  the  carefnlly-entered  items  I 
was  surprised  to  find  an  entry  as  follows :  "  To  col- 
lection at  Church,  Sunday,  December  — ,  5/." 

FiTeponndsl  'Wasthia  thebank-noto  that  we  had 
credited  to  Mr.  Oakland  ?   Snrely  Mr.  Bichardson 
was  not  the  donor  ?   What  a  mistake  we  had  all ' 
made  if  this  was  the  case.   I  could  not  forbear  to 
ask  lira.  Biohardaon  about  it. 

"  Yes,  my  dwr  husband  did  give  a  5L  note," 
dte said;  "bat  I  am  anre  h«  wocud  be  veiy  sorry 
to  have  it  known  to  any  oner  but  mysm.  He 
always  tried  to  car^  ont  Ihe  command  of  onr 
Lord,  that  we  shonld  not  *do  onr  'aima  before 
meo,  to  he  seen  of  tbem;  otherwise,  ye  have  no 
reward  of  yonr  Father  which  is  in  heaven.*  He 
had  no  secrets  from  me,  but  no  one  else  ever  knew 
of  his  gifts ;  the  more  in  secret  he  was  able  to  do 
then,  the  more  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  them 
in  the  sight  and  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  had 
given  Himself  for  him. 

•*  On  lastChristmas  Eve,"  Mrs.  Btchardson  con- 
tinned,  "my  dear  husband  had  to  go  ont  on  a 
bnsinees  errand,  and  in  passing  down  the  High 
Street  he  sawa  little  girloomiitg  towards  him  with 
her  anna  filled  with  grocery  parcels.  Her  poor 
thin  arms  could  scaroely  hold  her  misoellaneous 
load.  There  was  fionr,  plnmSt  bread,  and  several 
otha:  things,  piled  up  there  in  a  very  unsafe- 
looking  way.  As  she  neared  Mr.  mohaidson  her 
<Ai  worn  boots  canght  against  a  stone,  and  over 
the  and  all  her  packages  went  on  to  the  dirty 
pavement.  Fortunately,  it  was  a  frosty  night, 
ud  the  packets  did  not  suffer  much,  except  the 
flour,  which  was  etrewn  over  the  pa^way. 
The  child  began  to  cry,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
did  her  best  to  gather  the  things  together,  and  to 
scrape  up  the  scattered  flour.  Mr.  Bichardson 
saw,  however,  that  it  was  ueeleas  to  do  this,  so  be 
ofered  to  help  the  child  home  vrith  her  pa<^age8, 
and  buy  some  more  flour  on  their  way. 

He  was  delighted .  to  find,  as  he  went  to  the 
poor  lodging  to  which  the  little  girl  led  him, 
that  all  the  good  tbin«>  that  she  was  bringing 
home  were  uae  prooeeds  of  one  of  the  tit^ts 
fiom  the  chnroh. 

'**Tfa^  were  so  buy  at  the  shop,'  she  said, 
*  that  thc^  could  not  stop  to  do  the  tnii^  up  in 
a  parod.  They  said  I  oughtn't  to  come  late 
on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  shop  was  full  of 
cnstomers.' 

" '  Well,  it  is  rather  awkward  for  them  to  make 
ap  these  lots  when  they  are  busy  with  their 
T^ular  customers ;  couldn't  you  have  oome  in  the 
imenioon?'  asked  Mr.  Bichardson, 

"'Oh,  mother  didn't  get  the  ticket  until  five 
o'dock,*  replied  the  child,  *  and  she's  gone  with 
the  meat  ticket  and  to  see  about  the  coals.' 

"  However,  they  all  seemed  pleased  cmough  at 
the  ehUd's  home,  notwithstanding  the  iocoa- 
Tenience  caused  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
donor  of  the  ticket  in  bringing  it  so  late.  There 
▼ere  seven,  (duldren  ^t  home^  and  their  mother 
and  big  brother  vere  out,  and  their  father  was 
dead,  they  said. 

"  *  Won't  you  oome  and  have  dinner  with  us  to- 
morrow  ?  "We're  goiiig  to  have  such  games,'  said 
the  child,  as  Mr.  Bichardson  said  good-bye. 

*  Perhaps  111  come  in  just  to  see  how  you  are  - 
e&joying  yourselves,*  he  replied. 


"  And  so  on  Christmas  morning,  as  we  were 
going  to  dinner  with  a  friend,  we  called  upon  this 
poor  family,  and  Mr.  Bichardson  said  to  me  that  he 
felt  his  Father  in  heaven  had  rewarded  him  for  his 
gift ;  for  the  sight  of  the  ^ypy  fikces  as  thn- 
aurrounded  that  Christmas  dinner  was  enough 
rewaid  for  any  but  the  hardest  heart." 

As  I  was  leaving  IAib.  Bichardson  that  evening 
she  requested  me  with  considwable  earnestness, 
out  of  respect  fbr  the  wishes  of  her  departed 
husband,  not  to  say  a  word  about  the  note  to  any 
one.  She  has  long  since  followed  her  husband 
home,  80  that  it  is  no  longer  a  breach  of  faith  to 
tell  this  story  of  the  mistake  we  made  as  to  who 
gave  the  five-pound  note,  aud  thus  to  give  my 
readers  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
"  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  for  man 
-looketh  at  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 
looketh  at  the  heart"  May  we  all  have  grace, 
this  New  Year's  festive  season,  to  learn  the  full 
meaning  of  the  words  in  connection  with  our 
poor  brethren  and  sisters :  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  "  Your  Father,  wh^h 
seeth  in  asoret,  shall  reward  thee  openly." 

E.  H.  s. 


A  MAEONITE  BAPTISM. 

IN  the  cities  of  North  Syria  the  chapels  of 
their  ancient  church,  if  they  cannot  vie  in 
splendour  vrith  those  of  the  wealthier  Boman 
Catholics,  yet  can  boast  of  plenty  of  ornament 
in  their  own  barbarous  style  ;  but  in  the  country 
villages,  perched  high  upon  some  mountain-sic^e 
or  on  a  lofty  plateau,  with  no  means  of  access 
but  a  mule-path,  the  chapels  are  poor  and  mean. 
They  exhibit  indeed  the  superstitions  with  which 
the  Oriental  churches  have  overlaid  the  Ohrisiiaa 
faith,  in  a  miserable  and  even  ludicrous  form. 
But  a  moment's  serious  thought  reminds  the 
believer  that  marUe  pillars,  and  nlded  "  altars," 
and  pictures  on  whit^  human  skill  and  talent  are 
displayed  in  the  highest  d^ree,  are  no  more 
objects  fit  for  worship  or  veneration  than  the 
tawdry  and  poverty-stricken  walls,  and  hideous 
daubs  of  the  mountain  chapels ;  and  the  wafer  is 
as  sinfully  held  up  on  high  to  be  adored  by  a 
deluded  oongregatiou  when  enolosgd  in  a  case 
of  silver  a^  in  a  wretched  little  tin  box. 

I  went,  when  spending  some  time  in  a  small 
village  in  a  retired  dietrict  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
to  see  a  christening,  never  having  witoessed  the 
ceremony  in  that  church,  though  I  had  seen  both 
Greek  and  Coptic  baptisms.  The  chapel  was  of 
solid  stone,  and  sufSdently  well  built — for  the 
people  are  bom  masons,  and  build,  though  of 
course  in  a  plain  style,  extremely  well.  But  the 
inside  did  not  correspond  to  the  outward  appear- 
ance, being  dirty  and  ill  kept.  The  recess  con- 
taining what  all  the  nnrefbrmed  churches  call 
the  altar,  was  profusely  decorated  with  pieces  of 
coloured  calico  print  of  the  commonest  kind  and 
of  various  patterns,  stuck  up  in  patchy  reminding 
one  of  an  old  vroman's  patebp]|^c5i!;^lfcj|>C)wt 
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on  each  side  of  this  recess  had  long  strips  of  yellow- 
paper  out  in  and  out  like  the  lail  of  a  kite,  and 
pasted  up ;  several  daubs,  intended  for  .pictures 
of  saints,  in  discoloured  brass  frames,  stood  on  the 
"altar,"  on  which  were  sundry  other  articles 
of  the  humblest  kind,  and  every  thing  appeared  to 
be  either  dusty  or  rusty. 

'While  looking  on  these  paper  and  calico 
adornments  and  pictures  and  crosses,  I  reoollected 
how  often  I  had  seen  plaoes  of  worship  quite  as 
humble  and  even  pixtrer,  yet  how  different  I 
Sspecially  I  remembered  a  mouutun  ohapel  of 
the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  which  I  visited  many 
^ears  ago.  It  was  a  simple,  white-washed  build- 
ing, noways  superior  to  this,  and  the  congregation 
were  poorer,  yet  all  was  done  *'  decently  and  in 
order  within  its  lowly  walls.  The  pastor,  an 
earnest  servant  of  God,  then  in  his  prime,  held 
forth  the  gospel  in  all  its  purity  to  the  peasants 
whose  ancestors  had  suffered  all  that  the  cruelty 
of  man  could  wreak  upon  them  rather  than  sub- 
scribe to  a  lie.  Who  could  despise  rough  walls 
and  benches  there?  The  |>eople  were  taught  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  within  us,  and  that 
outward  show  was  of  no  real  importance.  Here, 
alas !  outward  things  were  nearly  all  they  knew 
of,  and  the  truth  almost  smothered  in  vain  tradi< 
tions.  It  is  trae  that  some  portions  of  the  Biblo 
are  read  in  the  native  Arabic  in  the  Maronite 
eervioe,  but  these  are  read  so  rabidly,  and  in  so 
monotonous  and  murmuring  a  voice,  that  no  illi- 
terate and  unawakened  listener  can  profit;  and 
the  chief  part  is  in  the  ancient  Syriao,  which 
though  spoken  in  some  districts  of  liie  mountains 
of  Kessrawan,  is  a  dead  language  to  the  mass  of 
the  Syrians  of  the  present  daj-. 

The  bell  had  been  tolling  for  some  time  to  warn 
the  people  to  oome  to  the  ceremony,  but  they 
kept  dropping  in  irregularly  all  the  time,  every 
fresh  comer  jostling  his  neighbours  to  get  a  good 
lace,  and  speaking  in  loud  whispers.  The  baby 
ad  previously  been  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
obapel,  and  while  the  bell-ringing  went  on,  was 
made  to  hold  the  tin  box  containing  the  wafer, 
without  which  I  was  told  it  would  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  ohapel.  This  box  was  with  some 
trouble  forced  into  its  hands,  and  then  wrenched 
out  of  tiiem,  for  it  was  a  stur^  little  cherub  of 
four  months,  and  held  tight.  Then  they  formed 
a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
priest,  who  wore  a  black  robe  and  peaked  hood 
over  his  head,  signed  to  the  godfather  to  bring 
a  bundle  of  yellow  wax  tapers  and  distribute 
to  the  friends.  The  chief  bearers  of  these  tapers, 
however,  were  the  youngest  children  present, 
who  snatched  them  from  their  parents  and  other 
relatives ;  and  as  it  is  the  custom  never  to  thwart 
young  children  here,  however  unreasonable  their 
wishes,  they  were  naturally  eager  to  join  in  the 
show,  and  strolled  about  the  building  waving 
their  lighted  tapers,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  gar^ 
ments  of  the  congregation.  As  most  of  the  little 
torch-bearers  were  ragged  and  all  dirty,  the 
effect  of  the  scene  was  not  exactly  decent  and 
orderly,  though  picturesque.  Meantime  the  god- 
mother brought  the  baby,  whose  parents  were 
oddly  enough  excluded  from  the  ceremony,  and 
stayed  outside  according  to  the  custom,  while  she 
laid  it  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  circle. 


The  priest  read  a  rapid  sort  of  chant,  and  the 

fedfather,  armed  with  a  taper,  made  the  reepouses. 
could  not  always  catch  which  parts  of  the  service 
were  in  Arabic  and  which  in  Syriac,  there  being 
a  certain  resemblance  in  sound  (as  they  are  of 
the  same  family  of  languages),  and  the  utterance 
being,  as  I  observed,  rapid.  Moreover,  the  by- 
standers kept  up  a  hy-flay  of  whispered  remarks — 
sometimes  not  even  whispered — alt  the  time.  Some 
extracts  of  Scripture  referring  to  baptism  were 
read,  and  easily  lecc^ised  by  me ;  but  no  one 
seemed  to  pay  any  attenticm.  The  mothers  were 
pulling  back  tiieir  children  when  they  pushed  too 
close  to  the  priest ;  and  one  young  girl,  kneeling 
down  in  the  midst,  was  pinching  uie  baby  ana 
pulling  its  ears,  to  make  it  cry,  which  at  a  chris- 
tening is  supposed  to  be  lucky !  It  was  a  good- 
humoured,  sturdy  babe,  however,  and  she  only 
elicited  a  slight  whimper,  whioh  the  sight  of  the 
tapers  soon  t^uieted. 

A  very  dirty  old  man,  at  a  signal  from  the 
priest,  now  brought  an  equally  dirty  tin  vessel, 
whioh  was  divided  into  three ;  and  the  priest, 
filling  a  white  basin  that  was  on  the  floor  beside 
him  with  water,  poured  a  few  drops  of  oil  from 
each  of  the  three  divisions  upon  it  with  great 
solemnity,  saying  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  at  each  in  succession.  He  then 
breathed  several  times  on  the  water  ,  in  imitation 
of  the  emblem  used  by  the  Saviour,  ^mie  incense 
was  next  burned.  The  godmother  thm  lifting 
the  child  on  her  knee  as  s^  squatted  on  the  floor, 
the  priest  knelt  beside  her,  and  rubbed  a  drop  of 
the  so-called  "  holy  oil "  on  its  chest  and  back,  tho 
little  frock  being  un&stened  for  the  purpose ;  and 
also  its  mouth,  ears,  and  nose  were  lightly  touched 
with  the  same,  and  wiped  with  a  piece  of  unclean 
wadding,  apparently  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  priest  then  threw  back  his  hood,  and  his 
shaven  crown  was  displayed.  The  diild's  cap, 
which  was  a  fine  muslin  handkerchief  adorned 
with  beads,  was  also  removed.  He  thpn  took  it, 
and  kneeling  with'  it  on  his  knee,  splashed  tho 
water  three  times  on  the  back  of  its  head,  holding 
the  head  over  the  basin  for  the  purpose ;  and 
repeated  the  formular— the  only  thing  almost  in 
which  tiie  baptism  resembled  our  form  or  that  of 
other  Protestant  ohurches  whioh  allow  in&nt 
baptism.  The  name  given  is  invariably  a  saint's 
name,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  used  except  at 
baptism,  the  real  appellation  of  the  person  being 
a  name  previously  given.  The  names  in  ordinary 
use  in  this  neighbourhood  are,  \rith  rare  exceptions, 
not  saints*  names,  and  some  are  extremely  old, 
dating  probably  from  ancient  times.  The  water 
of  baptism  was  not  crossed  on  the  forehead,  but 
the  child  was  crossed  repeatedly  on  the  chest  and 
back  with  the  hand  of  the  priest,  and  also  touched 
on  various  parts  with  a  crucifix  he  held;  and 
which,  when  his  cap  was  resumed,  was  with, 
some  di£Bculty  fixed  in  the  baby's  luuid  as  it  lay 
back  in  the  woman's  arms.  A  lighted  taper  was 
added,  but  the  enuafix  was  not  unall,  and  the 
addition  proved  unmanageable.  So  the  godmother 
took  it  in  her  own  hand,  'lliey  then  made  a 
procession  round  the  chapel,  all  who  had  tapers 
following,  and  the  children  of  oourse ;  a  boy,  act- 
ing as  an  acolyte,  rang  a  smaU  bell  n^antinae 
incessantly,  the  pr^iS&%yle^@i@gl(g  gold 
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l»iid  over  his  black  robe,  leading  the  troop.  The 
refit  of  the  people  were  hustlipg  one  another,  and 
whispering  as  before;  and  I  even  saw  two  or 
three  grown-np  girls,  Eeated  on  a  stone  ledge  hj 
the  wall  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  oooUy  crack- 
ing and  eating  fir-cone  nuts. 

Yet  with  all  this  outward  oareleasness,  the 
saperstitiona  connected  with  the  religion  of  their 
church,  tnr  tradition  or  otherwise,  are  deeply 
rooted  in  their  mindK.  The  very  ceremony  which 
by  their  deportment  one  would  imagine  was  no 
miHie  to  them  than  a  May-day  show  to  ns,  is  in 
their  view  a  real  entrance  into  the  spiritual 
Idnedom  of  Christ,  without  which  every  child  is 
condemned  to  perdition,  and  with  which,  though 
he  becomes  a  sinner  of  the  deepest  dye,  be  is 
eternally  safe  (after  a  ceii:ain  number  of  ages 
in  purgatory).  It  seems  strange  that  with  such 
views  they  should  behave  as  we  should  think  it 
disrespectful  to  do  at  an  ordinary  village  school 
examination.  But  is  not  the  reason  for  this 
inconsistency  to  be  found  in.,  the  fact  that  their 
religion  is  vicarious?  If  the  main  part  of  the 
duties  attaching  to  it  belong  to  the  priest,  and 
he  does  his  business,  a  reverential  attention  to  a 
ceremony,  however  important,  is  more  a  matter 
of  good  taate  than,  anytiiing  elise. 

There  are  here,  as  in  many  other  Maronite 
districts,  some  few  of  the  yonnger  men  who  have 
received  moTOOTlesseducation  at  Armenian  Mission 
Schools.  Most  of  these  despise  the  popolar  snper- 
stittons,  and  have  also  a  great  contempt  fot  the 
ignorant  priests,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  as  with 
some  rare  exceptions  they  are.  But  they  continue 
to  attend  the  services  of  the  Maronite  Church  and 
to  Bopport  its  ministry,  even  while  frequently 
ridiculing  it  in  private.  These  men  remmd  one 
of  the  French  proverb,  "  Cheval  n'ost  pas  6chappe 
qui  traine  son  licou " — they  are  but  half-escaped 
indeed  so  long  as  they  drag  the  halter.  They 
would  really  rejoice  to  see  their  old  church 
cleansed  from  her  corruptions,  but  there  seems 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  body  who  desire  reform  to 
make  that  possible.  They  are  in  many  cases 
vsi^ted  by  worldly  motives,  and  remain  where 
they  are  from  fear  of  relatives,  or  other  obstacle. 
Others  feel  a  strong  dislike  to  joining  any  church 
that  has  no  liturgy.  The  fact  is,  one  may  think 
a  thing  wrong  without  thinking  it  absolutely 
dangerous ;  food  may  be  far  from  wholesome  and 
yet  not  poisonous ;  and  till  they  clearly  see  that 
to  hold  to  a  church  that  insists  on  the  doctrine 
of  Ihe  mass,  and  puts  the  Virgin  on  the  throne  of 
Christ,  is  to  endanger  the  soul,  worldly  motives 
vill  euHysnffioe  to  keep  them  in  her  communion. 
The  people  here  need  "a  voice  crying  in  the 
irildemess,'*  to  arouse  them,  and  say, "  Bepent,  for 
the  kingd<na  of  God  is  at  hand." 

M.  L.  WUATELY. 


LUTHER  GARDENING. 

""ll^HEN  be  had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  dili- 
VV     gently  cultivated  his  garden.    In  short, 
he  was  never  idle."    This  pleasant  fact  is  told  of 
Luther,  uid  it  suggests  one  of  the  finest  lessons 


of  his  active  life.  This  power  of  tranquil  in- 
dustry in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  days  reveals 
his  strength,  and  points  also  to  its  source.  It  has 
been  said  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  great 
man  is  his  power  to  sleep  at  will,  and  there  is  a 
certain  measure  of  truth  iu  the  observation.  Good 
nerves  may  compose  the  body  to  rest,  and  a 
strong  will  may  keep  disquieting  thoughts  at  a 
distance.  So  Napoleon  and  the  Iron  Duke  oould 
both  sleep  calmly  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle; 
and  these  little  intervals  of  busy  relaxation  in- 
dulged in  byihe  great  Reformer  indicate  something 
of  the  same  quality  in  Luther.  He  planted  the 
seeds  of  truth  broadcast,  and  then  he  waited^  in 
a  sure  futh,  for  Ood  to  give  the  increase. 

He  was  teaching,  preaching,  composing  hymns, 
writing  to  kings  and  emperors,  and  to  the  su- 
preme head  of  them  all,  as  he  styled  himself,  the 
Fope.  He  was  translating  the  Scriptures,  so  that 
all  might  rejoice  in  the  glorious  light  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  He  was  often  ill,  often  in 
known  danger  of  secret  assassination  or  public 
martyrdom.  And  yet  he  found  time  to  play  with 
his  children,  to  give  a  meal  now  and  again  to 
those  poorer  than  himself,  and  to  pluit  his 
flowers,  tend  tkem  carefully,  and  keep  his  garden 
in  good  order ! 

That  was  the  outward,  visible  sign  of  his  deep 
and  firm  dependenoe  upon  Qod,  What  an  im- 
pressive lesson  for  iJiis  present  restless,  bustling, 
over-anxious  age  is  there  to  be  found  in  this 
gardening.  No  one  ever  did  more  work  or 
grander  work  than  Martin  Luther.  No  one  ever 
worked  with  a  more  splendid  vigour,  energy,  and 
power  than  Martin  Luther.  And  yet  he  found 
leisure  for  tranquil  hours  in  bis  own  home  room : 
for  pleasant  chats  with  his  dear  wife  Catherine, 
for  a  game  of  play  with  his  little  John,  for  tender 
words  to  his  beloved  little  daughter  Magdalen. 
He  found  leisure  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body  to 
give  hands  and  thoughts  to  the  onltiTatioii  of 
his  garden. 

mtii  the  multitude  of  this  age  all  is  dif- 
ferent. From  our  <^ildhood'B  days,  when  we 
are  intently  occupied  in  trying  to  pass  the  Fifth 
Standard,"  or  to  oome  oat  well  in  one  of  the 
Cambridge  examinations,  up  through  youfJi  and 
middle  age,  the  plea  is  always  the  same,  "  Oh, 
really,  we  have  no  time  for  anything." 

One  is  indeed  tempted  sometimes  to  think  that 
Time  is  truly  what  many  a  mourner,  and  many 
a  sufferer,  has  wished  it  were,  a  eort  of  telescope 
affair ;  and  that  Luther  had  learnt  the  secret  of 
pulling  it  out  to  its  greatest  length.  He  found 
BO  much  time  for  everything,  even  for  writing 
long,  Irind  letters  to  his  friends,  for  pure  friend- 
ship's sake,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  other  tremen- 
dotis  amount  of  life-work  writing ! 

This  splendid  calm,  in  the  midst  of  struggle 
and  turmoil,  is  a  gift  of  God,  to  be  sought  and 
found.  When  will  men  learn  that  the  lai^est 
life  is  best  nourished  by  tranquil  moments  of 
re^c?  The  noble  patience  as  much  as  the  noble 
rage  of  Luthei^s  life  has  its  lessons  for  tiie  world 
at  large  ;  and  especially  for  us  English  men  and 
women,  who  as  a  loile  give  ourselves  up  to  some 
one  absorbing  pursuit — mostly  money-getting— 
and  "  have  no  time  for  anvthing."  , 
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Sin-ner*    to    the  8a -tioiit  oling -ing,  Tiembling,  trust -ing,  Kop  -  ing, '  sing -ing, 


r-  r  f  f 


"  ^  tw- 
inge      «For-  ward,  Harohr 


Hark  t    A  -  gun     His  voice  is 

d    A.  J. 


Tarry  not  to  count  tliy  treasure;. 
He  will  deal  it  without  nieasnre 
As  thou  doest  His  good  pleasure — 
"  Forward,  March ! " 

Art  thou  faint?   He  stands  beside  thee; 
He  shall  help  thee,  guard  thee,  guide  thee ; 
In  His  shadow  He  i^all  hide  thee — 
"Forward,  March  I" 

Through,  the  allurements  of  temptation, 
Through  the  fires  of  tribulatioii, 
Holding  forth  the  great  Salvation, 
"Forward,  March  I" 

By  ten  thousand  foes  surrounded, 
Mocked,  opposed,  assaulted,  wounded. 
Thou  shalt  never  be  confounded — 
"Forward,  Maich!** 

Till  thy  bending  head  be  hoary, 
Till  shall  close  thine  earthly  story. 
Till  thoa  step  from  grace  to  glory, 
"Forward,  March!" 
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lax  tlgt  gJOfittKg. 


WILL  THE  CHILDKEN  SAVE  THE  LAND? 

|T[N(t  iKf  the  varrior  Chieftain 
All  hk  moomia^  tribe  amon^ 
Bonoir  dwelt  vithin  his  besom, 
Bore  lament  upon  Us  tongnc. 

Dostf  vftiriora  juressed  aroand  Iiim, 
PmiBed  Ilia  deeds  in  warlike  Etniiii^ 
^  Praised  his  prowess  on  the  ptaitie. 
In  the  forc&t — on  the  plainB. 

*'Vnxj  has  MTOW  seized  tbj  boeem? 

Why  wo  f^wmj  U  thy  brow  ? 
•  Then  hut  lerred  thy  eonntry  truly ; 
Best  thee,  -wamw  CSiieftein  now  I  ** 

Spabe  the  warrior  Cbiefiain,  dying: 
"Mourns  my  soul  for  this  alone, 
Who  will  fight  my  ooimfry*s  battles  ? 
Who  will  gaud  her  when  I'm  gone?" 

Then  the  warriors  of  the  Nation 
Hnrried  to  their  Chieftain's  8i<Te : 
■■We  will  fight  onr  eonntry's  battles, 
We  will  gnard  her  well,"  they  cried. 

"may,  as  forest  leaves  in  autumn 
Scattered  by  the  west  wind  lie. 
So,"  the  dying  Ohieftain  murmnred — 
**  So,  alas — we  die — wo  die  ! " 

Now  with  steps  impetuous,  eager, 
Oaioe  the  forests'  stalwart  sonst 
Ardoni  gknring  in  their  bostans, 
Cennge  ipeAking  ia  their  toaew. 

"Yowng  are'  we,  tiie  years  hold  for  as 
Deeds  of  T&lour,  conquest  brave ; 
Lo  I  we  follow  thee  as  Ocean 

Ponrs  her  UIIow%  wave  on  waTe." 

Still  lamenting,  spoke  the  Ohiefla&i : 

"  Swiftly  zoU  the  yean  away ; 
Te  will  &ul  as  1  am  foiling; 
Swiftly,  surely,  comes  decay." 

There  are  sounds  of  boyish  laughter 

And  a  stamp  of  hurrying  feet ; 
Childhood  preesea  round,  end  ofiers 
Consolation  strong  and  sweet 

And  the  chOdrai— ah,  the  obUdien 
Ciy  afeod  with  Tflioea  free, 
■*We  win  flgfat  our  country's  batOea,  ' 
We  will  fiOlDW  after  thee.** 

Tben  the  Warrior,  oonfented, 
Died  amid  the  dusky  band, 
VoT  he  saw  the  generations 
lUung  up  to  save  the  land. 

And  we  cry  to  England's  cfaUdzen, 
As  we  watch  them  at  tlieir  play* 
Win  ye  fill  onr  Toeont  places 
Bravely  when  we  pass  away? 

Will  ye  yleild  yourselves  unto  Him  ? 

Will  ye  truly  serve  the  Lord  ? 
Will  ye  rsrerenoe  His  Sabbaths? 
Hear  and  keep  and  do  His  Word  ? 


Only  truth  can  make  you  freemen, 
Oiily  truth  can  keep  you  f^; 

FeoxfU  is  the  ft^man's  bondage  ; 
God's  own  freemen  ever  be  I 

Warriors  of  tho  faith  and  freedom 
Die  around  us  day  by  day. 

Sons     valour  take  their  plaee^ 
Socn  to  peziah  <ftax  aa  th^. 

But  the  ehUdren^-ah,  the  cluldr«D( 
Win  they  bownly  tate  thdr  stand 

For  God's  hxAj  truth  and  fteedon? 
WiU  the  ^lldrea  save  the  land? 


THE  CHILD  CHRIST. 

Q  LITTLE  Chad !  a&r 

Shines  Thy  young  star;  and  I> 

Wea^  of  e«rth,  draw  mgh 
To  speak  with  Thee :  no  bar 

Severs  my  soul  from  Thine, 

Thou  Babe  divine  I 

Tor  here  no  dreadful  God 

Holds  oat  His  rod :  Thy  brow 

Wears  not  the  lightning  now; 
And  yet,  with  feet  unshod 

And  trembling  heart,  I  ccoao 

To  Thy  pom  home. 

Is  this  the  plaoe  forlorn 

Where  Thoa  wast  bora?    Did  hero 

Thy  tender  dawn  appear. 
Star  of  the  dewy  mom? 

Bougli  was  this  ooooh  to  Tbee, 

And  all  for  me: 

So,  kneeling  by  Thy  bed, 

I  bow.  my  head,  and  vow — 

By  tills  nide  oave  where  Thou 
Didst  first  b^n  to  abed 

Lifers  tears— that  I  will  bring 

Gifts  to  my  King.' 

And,  ab,  what  answer  sweet 

Mine  ear  doth  greet  1— "No  ^ft 

I  ask  of  thee;  bat  lift 
Thy  soul  in  song :  'tis  meet 

To  sing  of  God  above. 

And  all  His  kne." 

Thou  Child  of  Heaven  and  earth — 

Mysterioua  birth  I   I  know 

That  voice  so  sweet  and  low : 
It  tunes  my  soul  to  mirih 

Like  musio  heard  at  nl^t, 

aiy  heart's  delight  I 

Yoioa  that  I  km  k>  well, 

Beneath  wboae  spell  my  aotd 

SUpa  from  her  own  control, 
mtUn  its  xeaeh  to  dwdL 

The  vdoe  I  lore  is  Thlne^ 

Thou  Child  Divine. 

Ancient  of  Days  no  naore,— 

Yet,  as  before.  Thine  eyes 

Diamine  earth  and  skies: 
'TIS  Thee  I  woald  adore, 

And  some  great  ofibring  make  ^^^1 

For  Thy  dear  sake.  Digitized  by  VjUOy  I 
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TiJ  Buoli  a  foolish  tiling 

Only  to  UDg, — ami  I 

Would  givo  Thco  ere  Z  die 
Some  sign  Thou  art  my  King, 

To  bear  with  Thee  ahove. 

Child  of  my  love  t 

**Tbe  heavens  are  Mine,  and  earth: 
J  have  uo  dearth ;  but  see 
To  vhom  instead  of  Me 
Thou  majreat  gire ;  the  Torth 
Of  vhat'fl  done  for  Uy  sake 
That  will  I  take  I 

.**GiTe  to  the  poor;  make  glad 
The  worn  and  sad;  be  thine 
The  service  which  was  Idine 
On  earth;  whate'er  I  had 
I  blessed,  and  gave  away : 
Be  thia  thy  way." 

Gladly  will  I  AUfil 

In  this  Thy  will ;  bnt  see, 

Then  infont  Christ  T  to  Thee 
I  wonld  ^ve  somelhing  still, 

The  passion  of  my  love 

Toward  Thee  to  prove. 

My  heart  mnst  have  relief, — 

I  die  of  grief ! — "  Nay,  tUen, 

If  thoQ  must  give  again. 
Give  Me  thy  Bins,  tliy  grief. 

Thy  evil  heart,  thy  fears, 

Thy  debts,  thy  tears." 

What  woaldat  Thoa  do  with  these? 

Whom  would  they  please? — "Dear  BOttl, 

ni  hear  away  the  whole 
Beyond  the  ntmoat  seas. 

Who  spake  of  Me  from  old 

These  things  fiaretoM" 

Then  tears  stream  down  my  fiioe: 

Is  that  Thy  grace?  O  Child, 

Lovely  and  undeflled, 
Is  thia  Thy  lore?   No  trace 

Of  death  ii  now  on  me. 

Nor  yet  on  Thee. 

How  hast  Thon  moved  my  heart 

To  weep  apart,  O  Thou 

Unsearchnble  t  for  now 
I  know  Thee  what  Thon  art: 

To  take  whate'er  was  mine, 

And  ^ve  me  Thine. 

P.  w.  n. 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLASS. 

THE  JUUKBEVB  OF  OCB  LORD. 

[Ik  commencing  a  new  year,  we  propose  again  to  provide  a 
sericR  of  Biblo  Studies  for  every  Sunday,  suitable  for  thoBu 
whose  children  do  not  attend  the  Sunday  School  We  hope 
to  continuo  the  history  of  the  Jonroeya  of  our  Lord,  and  wo 
would  recommend,  as  formerly,  that  each  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Hume  Bible  Class  should  be  commenced  with  prajer, 
and  dosed  with  the  di^ng  of  a  hymn.*] 

Teit  for  the  day— **We  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fitblee,  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power 
and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bnt  were  eyewitnesses 
of  Hia  majesty."   2  Pet.  L  16.  Bead  Luke  ix.  28-36. 

*  The  hymns  which  we  have  selected  for  use  are  all 
talHSi  from  the  last  edition  ef  the  Hymnal  Cnnpanion. 


This  is  a  wonderful  hiatoiy.  We  have  here  set  before  ns 
a  glimpse  of  our  Lord,  notaa  the  suffering  Saviour,  the  man 
of  sorrows,  but  aa  the  glorious  Son  God,  in  Hia  miyeaty 
on  liigh !  Let  us  fancy  onraelvea  dimbiog  the  mount  with 
Peter,  James  and  John ;  let  us  try  to  imagine  the  accno 
that  we  may  know  something  of  the  glor;  of  Jesus.  The 
mountain  was  probably  the  great  snow-topped  mountain  of 
Hennon,  and  the  time  of  their  going  up  was  probably  the 
middle  of  the  night,  bnt  as  we  are  not  told  this,  it  is  not  of 
much  consequence.  What  we  are  told  is  the  glorious 
change  that  took  place  on  the  appearance  of  our  blessed 
Lord;  how  it  thit  described?  (v.  29.)  He  was  no  longer 
weary  and  sod,  His  raiment  was  no  longer  like  that  of 
other  men !  Sead  Matt.  xviL  2.  "  Hia  face  did  shine 
as  the  suD ;  Hts  raiment  wns  white  as  the  light  I  "  Who 
ipere  talking  fnith  Him  f  And  what  was  the  high  tuhject  that 
these  gloriout  ones  came  from  heaven  to  talk  about  i  Oh 
wonderful  subject  I  they  did  not  speak  of  His  glory,  but  of 
His  death  I  Tliis  was  the  most  important  of  all  aubjects  to 
men,  because  tiiroughHisdeath  the  Lord  Jesus  "opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaveu  to  all  believers."  Into  vshat  ttate  did 
t]ie  diaciplea  fall  1  Dazzled  and  overcome  with  the  unearthly 
brightness,  "  they  were  heavy  with  sleep ; "  but  it  was  no 
tiroam;  it  was  not  while  they  slept,  "but  when  they  were 
awake,  that  they  saw  His  glory  and  the  two  men  that 
stood  with  Him.  Bnt  it  could  not  lust.  The  two  bright 
saiuta  returned  to  heaven.  What  did  Peter  say  i  He  know 
not  what  he  said!  He  would  have  built  tabernacles  to 
keep  these  three  glorious  ones  ever  on  the  mount,  for  he 
said,  "It  is  good  to  be  herel"  Bnt  a  doud  came,  a  bright 
cloud,  yet  it  so  overshadowed  them  that  they  feared  as 
they  entered  into  it.  What  voie»  did  tbey  hear  t  Who  apaha 
to  themi  What  did  God  tay  eoncemiag  Jenut  Do  you 
remember  an  oceasicm  on  uftfeft  Ocd  had  be/ore  said  tkit  t 
Matt  Ut  17. 

When  the  roiee  had  ceased,  What  did  thsjf§ee1  Jesus 
onlyl  Jesus  altoiel  Motes  had  gone  back,  to  heaT8n,and 
Elias  bad  gone  bock,  and  the  bright  <doad  bad  passed 
over,  and  all  the  g^ous  light  had  gone  from  Bis  &oe  and 
from  His  raiment,  but  He  waa  atUl  the  same  Jesvia,  their 
inly  Lord  and  their  Saviour.  And  they  knew  Him  to  be 
kind  and  tender  aa  ever,  for  the  first  thing  He  did  was  to 
lay  His  gentle  hand  upon  them  and  say,  "  Arise,  and  be 
not  afraid  I"  Matt.  xvii.  7. 

Can  you  think  of  any  of  the  reasons  why  God  gave  these 
men  this  glorious  sight  7  I  think  one  reason  was  that  'their 
faith  might  be  strengthened.  In  after-times  they  were  to  see 
Jesus  suffer  and  die ;  they  were  to  see  Him  on  the  croaj  of 
shame,  but  they  were  never  to  forget  that  they  had  oncu 
£een  him  on  the  mount  of  glory.  In  after-times  mun  would 
tell  them  that  these  things  were  not  true ;  but  mark  how 
Peter  was  able  to  turn  on  the  scoffers  and  say,  "  We  have  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables  I  We  were  eyewitnesses 
of  His  majesty  I  Tliia  voice  we  heard  I  Tliia  Ught  we  saw  1 
Read  2  Peter  i.  16-18. 

Another  reason  was  that  they  might  know  that  Jesus 
is  the  only  Prophet  of  God's  Church.  Moses  and  the  law 
have  passed  away.  Elias  and  the  Prophets  have  passed 
away.  They  bore  witness  of  Jesus  who  has  oomo ;  they 
passed  away,  but  Jesus  remains  for  ever,  and  God  says  to  us 
aU,  "  Hear  ye  Hun ! "   Bead  John  i.  17 ;  Acts  iii.  22. 

Let  us  learn  also  from  this  something  of  the  glory  of  that 
bright  heaven  beyond  ioto  which  Jesus  has  ascended,  and 
of  which  He  makes  Hia  pec^e  partaken.  From  that 
happy  hoDie  above  Hoses  and  EUas  oamo  down,  and  there 
tbey  went  back.  Jesna  came  down,  and  remaiaed  on  earth 
awhile,  and  suffered  aeraeldMth:  he  me  from  thodead; 
He  went  up  again  to  heaven,  and  there  He  piepuca  a  place 
Eor  oa,  that  we  may  dwell  there  for  ever  I 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  ORKSEY  ISLES. 

n. 

IT  was  neceesaiy  now  for  Margaret  to  make  a 
great  change  in  her  life.   She  determined  to 
remove  to  Stromness,  and  oocupy  the  little  foar- 
roomed  cottage  that  had  been  ner  mother's.  It 
lo.  U60.— Jaxcaxt  13.  last. 


stood  close  to  that  of  Geordie  Twath,  and  sho  felt 
that  ia  any  emergency  she  was  thns  sure  of  one 
faithful  friend. 

"  A  lone  woman,"  in  Margaret's  position,  has 
in  these  days  numberless  objects  of  interest  of 
which  Margaret  never  dreamed.  She  would  have 
thought  it  a  kind  of  impiety  to  advise  her 
minister,  or  meddle  in  church  affairs.  These 
simple  parents  attended  themselves  to  the 
spiritual  training  of  their  children — there  was  no  ■ 
necessity  for  Sunday  echools,  and  they  did  not  \  C 
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exist.  Slie  was  not  one  of  those  women  whom 
their  friends  call  "beings,"  and  who  Lave  deep 
and  myeterioue  feelings  that  interpret  themselves 
in  thrilling  stories  and  poems.  She  had  no  taste 
for  philosophy,  or  history,  or  science,  and  bad 
hoen  taught  to  regard  novels  as  dangerously 
evil  books. 

But  she  was  neither  wretched  or  idle.  In  the 
first  place  she  took  life  mnch  more  calmly  and 
slowly  than  w©  do ;  a  very  little  pleasure  or 
employment  went  a  long  way.  She  read  her 
Bible,  and  helped  her  old  servant  Helen  to  keep 
the  house  in  order.  She  bad.  h^  flowers  to  care 
for,  and  her  brother  and  lover  to  write  to.  bhe 
looked  after  Geordie  Twath'a  motherless  lads, 
went  to  oburch,  and  to  see  her  friends,  and  very 
often  hEid  her  friends  to  see  her. 

It  happened  to  be  a  very  stormy  winter,  and  the 
mails  were  delayed  for  weeks  together.  This 
was  her  only  trouble.  Eanald's  letters  were  more 
and  more  unsatisfactory ;  he  was  evidently  un- 
happy, and  dissatisfied,  and  heartily  tired  of  his 
new  study.  Posts  were  so  irregular  that  their 
letters  seemed  to  bo  playing  at  cross-purposes. 
She  determined,  as  soon,  as  spring  came,  to  go  to 
Glaf=gow,  and  have  a  straightforward  talk  with 
him. 

So  the  following  June,  Geordie  Twath  took  her 
in  his  boat  to  Thurso,  where  Captain  Thorkald 
was  waiting  for  her.  They  had  not  met  since 
Peter  Sinclair's  death,  and  that  event  had 
materially  affected  their  prospeots.  Before  it, 
their  marriage  had  been  a  possible  joy  in  some 
fkr  future;  now  there  was  no  greater  claim  on 
her  care  and  love  thw  the  captun's,  and  he  tirged 
their  early  marriage. 

Margaret  had  her  two  hundred  pounds  with 
her,  and  she  promised  to  buy  her  "  plenishing  " 
during  her  visit  to  Glasgow.  In  those  days,  girls 
made  their  own  trousseau,  sewing  into  every 
garment  solemn  and  tender  hopes  and  joys. 
Margaret  thought  that  proper  attention  to  this 
dear  stitching,  as  well  as  proper  respect  for  her 
father's  memory,  asked  of  her  yet  another's  year 
delay,  and  for  the  present  Captain  Thoikald 
thought  it  best  not  to  urge  her  further. 

Banald  received  his  sister  joyfully.  Ho  had 
provided  lodgings  for  her  with  their  &ther's  old 
correspondent  Bobert  Go  wriei  tea-merchant  in  Uio 
TroDgate.  The  Trongate  wssthenavery  reBpe<^ 
able  street,  and  Margaret  was  quite  pleased  •with. 
her  quarters.  She  was  not  pleased  with  Banald, 
however.  He  avowed  himself  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  law,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  forfeiting  hia  fee,  and  joining  his  friend 
Walter  Cashel  in  a  manufactnring  scheme. 

Margaret  could  feel  that  he  was  all  wrong,  hut 
she  could  not  reason  about  a  business  of  which 
she  knew  nothing,  and  Banald  took  his  own  way. 
But  changing  and  bettering  are  two  different 
things,  and  though  he  was  always  talking  of  his 
"  good  luck  "  and  his  "  good  bargains,"  Margaret 
was  very  uneasy.  Perhaps  Bobert  Gowrie  was 
partly  to  blame  for  this ;  his  pawkie  &ce  and 
shrewd  little  eyes  made  Tisiblo  disE^ents  to  all 
8Uoh  boasts ;  nor  did  he  scruple  to  say,  "  Guid 
luck  needs  gude  elbowing,  Banald ;  ana  it  is  at 
the  gude  hargaini  I  aye  pause  and  ponder  " 

The  following  winter  was  a  restless,  unhappy 


one.  Banald  was  either  painfully  elated  or  very 
dull,  and  soon  after  the  New  Year,  Walter  Cashel 
fell  into  bad  health,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
leaving  Ranald  with  the  .  businees  to  manage. 
He  soon  began  to  come  to  his  sister,  not- only  for 
advice,  but  for  money.  Margaret  believed  at 
first  she  was  only  supplying  Walter's  sudden  loss, 
bat  when  her  cash  was  all  gone,  and  Ranald  urged 
her  to  mortgajre  her  rents,  she  resolutely  shut 
her  ears  to  all  his  plausible  promises,  and  refused 
"  to  throw  more  good  money  after  bad." 

It  was  the  first  ill-blood  between  them,  and  it 
hurt  Margaret  sorely.  She  was  glad  when  the 
fine  weather  came,  and  she  could  escape  to  her 
island  home,  for  Banald  was  cool  to  her,  and  said 
cruel  things  of  Captain  Thorkald,  for  whoso  sake, 
he  declared,  his  sister  had  refused  to  help  him. 

One  day  at  the  end  of  the  following  August, 
when  most  of  the  townspeople,  men  and  women, 
had  gone  to  the  moss  to  out  the  winter's  peat,  sho 
saw  Geordie  Twath  coming  towards  the  house. 
Something  about  his  appearance  troubleid  her, 
and  she  went  to  the  open  door  and  stood  waiting 
for  hiiR. 

"  What  is  it,  Geordie  Twath  ?  " 

'*  I  am  bidden  to  tell  thee,  Margaret  Sinclair,  to 
be  at  tho  Stanes  o'  Stennia  to-night  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

"  Who  trysts  me  Ihere,  and  at  such  an  hour  ?  " 
"Thy  Inrother but  thou  will  go — ^ycs,  thou 
will." 

Margarets  very  lips  turned  white  as  sho 
answered,  "  I'll  be  there — see  that  thou  art  there 
also." 

"  Sure  as  death !  If  naebody  speirs  aHer  me, 
thou  needna  say  I  was  here  at  a',  thou  needna." 

Margaret  understood  the  caution,  and  nodded 
her  head.  She  could  not  speak,  and  all  day  long 
sho  wandered  about  like  a  soul  in  a  restless 
dream.  Fortunately  every  one  was  weary  at 
nip;ht,  and  went  eaily  to  bed,  and  she  found  no 
diiSculty  in  getting  outside  the  town  without 
notice ;  then,  one  of  the  ponies  on  the  common 
took  her  speedily  across  the  moor. 

Late  as  it  was,  twilight  still  lingered  over  ^e 
silent  moor,  with  its  old  Fictish  mounds  and 
burying-plaoes,  giving  them  an  indescribable 
aspect  of  something  weird  and  ^erie.  No  one 
could  have  been  insensible  to  the  mournful 
brooding  light,  and  -the  unearthly  stillneeBj  and 
Mai^ret  was  trembliofc  with  a  snpetnatural 
terror  as  sho  stood  amid  the  solemn  circle  of  grey 
stones,  and  looked  over  the  lake  of  Stennis,  and 
the  low  brown  hillaof  Harray. 

From  behind  one  of  these  gigantic  pillars 
Banald  came  to  meet  her.  Banald,  and  yet  not 
Ranald.  He  was  dressed  as  a  common  sailor,  and 
otherwise  shamefully  disguised.  There  was  no 
time  lo  soften  things :  he  told  his  miserable  story 
in  a  few  plain  words.  *'  His  business  had  beoome 
so  entangled  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn,  and,  sick  of  the  wholo  affair,  he  had  taken 
a  passage  for  Australia,  and  then  forged  a  note  on 
the  Western  Bank  for  nine  hundred  ponnds.  Ho 
had  hoped  to  have  been  far  at  sea  with  his  ill- 
gotten  gold  before  the  fraud  was  disoovered,  but 
suspicion  had  gathered  around  him  so  quickly, 
that  he  had  not  dared  to  cl^im  his  J>as6age. 
Then  he  fled  xiQrtl^||^|^^;t^f^^^)«^eiing 
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Geordie's  boat  at  Wiok,  had  easily  pTevailed  upon 
lum  to  put  off  at  once  to  sea." 

What  oowards  sin  makes  of  us !  Margaret  had 
seen  this  twj  lad  fitoo  death  often  among  the 
mnkea  rooks  and  cruel  surfs,  iJiat  he  might  save 
the  life  of  a  Bfaipvrecked  sailor ;  and  now,  rather 
than  meet  the  creditors  that  he  had  wronged,  he 
had  committed  a  robbery,  and  vas  flying  from 
justice. 

She  was  ahocked  and  speechless,  and  stood 
vrmging  her  hands  and  moaning  pitifally.  Her 
brother  grew  impatient.  Often  the  first  result 
of  a  bitter  sense  of  sin  is  to  make  the  sinner 
peevish  and  irritable. 

"Margaret,"  he  said,  almost  angrily,  "I  came 
to  bid  yon  farewell,  and  to  promise  you  by  my 
father^s  name  to  retrieve  all  this  wrong.  If  you 
can  speak  a  kind  word,  speak  it  for  God's  sake ; 
if  not,  I  must  go  without  it." 

Thai  she  fell  upon  his  neck,  and,  amid  quick- 
ocmiing  sobs,  said  all  that  lore  so  sorely  and  so 
suddenly  tried  oonid  say.  He  could  not  oven 
promise  to  write  to  her,  but  he  did  promise  to 
cone  back,  sooner  or  later,  with  restitution  in  his 
haod.  All  she  could  do  now  for  this  dear 
brother,  in  her.angnish,  was  to  watch  Gcordie  as 
he  put  out  to  sea,  knowing  ihat  if  any  sailor 
coold  keep  his  boat  above  the  stormiest  waters, 
be  could;  and  if  not — she  durst  not  fullow  tho 
thoHghl  further,  but  putting  her  hands  before 
lier  SaoB,  stood  silent  while  tho  two  men  pulled 
my  in  the  little  frkiff  that  had  brought  them  up 
d»  outlet  Gcnmacting  the  Lake  of  Stennis  with 
the  sea. 

Uaigaxet  would  have  turned  away  from 
Bauald's  opm  gravo  less  brokrai-hcarted.  It 
was  midnight  now,  but  her  re^  terror  absorbed 
all  her  im^inaxy  ones.  She  did  not  even  call  a 
poDj ;  but  with  swift,  even  steps  walked  back  to 
Stromness.  Ere  she  had  reached  it,  she  had 
deraded  what  was  to  be  done  ;  and  the  next  day 
she  left  Kirkwall  by  tho  mail  packet  fur  the 
mainland.  Thence,  by  night  and  by  day,  she 
travelled  to  Gla^ow,  and  a  week  after  her 
ioterriew  with  Baaald  she  was  standing  before 
the  directors  of  the  defrauded  bank,  and  offering 
them  the  entire  proceeds  of  her  Kirkwall  property, 
tmtil  the  debt  was  paid. 

The  bank  had  thoroughly  respected  Peter 
Sinclair,  and  his  daughter's  earnest,  decided 
nBer  won  tiieir  empathy.  It  was  accepted 
without  any  question  of  interest,  though  she 
ooold  not  hope  to  dear  off  the  obligation  in  less 
tbaa  nine  years.  She  did  not  go  near  any  of  her 
old  acquuntances,  she  had  no  heart  to  bear  their 
qoestioDs  and  \h&ii  condolences,  and  she  had  no 
money  to  stay  in  Glasgow  at  oharges.  Winter 
WM  oomiug  on  rapidly,  but  before  it  broke  over 
the  lonely  islands  she  had  reached  her  cottage  in 
Sbomuess  again. 

There  had  been,  of  course,  much  talk  aliont 
her  hasty  journey,  but  no  one  bad  suspected  its 
cwse.  Indeed  tho  pursuit  after  Banald  had  been 
entirelythe  bank's  afiair,and  had  not  been  nearly 
so  hot  as  the  frightened  criminal  believed.  His 
&ilure  and  flight  had  indeed  been  noticed  in  the 
Glasgow  newspapers,  but  this  information  did  not 
reach  Kirkwall  until  die  following  spring,  and 
thm  in  «  Tsry  indefinite  form. 


About  a  week  after  her  return  Geoidie  Twath 
oame  into  port.  Margaret  frequently  went  to  his 
cottage  with  food  or  oh>thing  for  his  children,  and 
she  contrived  to  meet  him  there. 

"Yon  lad  is  a*  right — indeed  is  he,'*  he  said, 
with  an  assumption  of  indifference. 

"OGeordiel  where?" 

"  A  ship  going  westward  took  him  off  the  boat." 
"  Thank  God  !    You'll  say  naught  at  all, 

Geordie?" 

"  I  ken  naught  at  a',  save  that  his  father's  son 
was  ia  trouble,  and  trying  to  gi'e  them  weary 
unchancy  lawyers  the  go-by.  I  was  glad  eneuch 
myself  to  bauk  them." 

But  Margaret's  real  trials  were  all  to  come. 
The  mere  fact  of  doing  a  noble  deed  does  not 
absolve  one  often  from  very  mean  and  petty  con- 
sequences.  Before  the  winter  was  over  she  had 
found  out  how  rapid  is  the  descent  from  good 
reporL  The  neighbours  were  deeply  offended  at 
her  for  giving  up  the  social  tea-parties  that  had 
made  the  house  of  Smclair  popular  for  more  than 
one  generation.  She  gave  still  greater  offence  by 
becomiug  a  working  woman,  and  spending  her 
days  in  braiding  straw  into  the  (once)  famous 
Orkney  Tuscans,  and  her  long  evening  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  fine  knitted  goods  peculiar 
to  the  country. 

It  was  not  alone  that  they  grudged  her  the 
money  for  these  labours,  as  so  much  out  of  their 
own  pockets — they  grudged  her  still  more  the 
timo ;  for  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  rely  on 
Mai^aret  Sinclair  for  their  children's  garments^ 
for  nursing  their  aitSs,  and  for  help  in  weddings,, 
funerals,  and  all  the  other  extraordinary  occasiona- 
of  ^rmpathy  ammg  a  primitively  social  people. 

Little  by  little  all  winter  we  sentiment  of 
disapproval  and  dislike  gathered.  Some  on» 
soon  found  out  that  Margaret's  tenants  "just, 
sent  every  bawbee  o'  the  rent  siller  to  the 
Glasgow  Bank,"  and  this  was  a  double  offence, 
as  it  implied  a  distrust  of  her  own  townsfolk  and 
institutions.  If  from  her  humble  earnings  she 
made  a  little  gift  to  any  common  object,  its  small 
amount  was  a  fresh  source  of  anger  and  con- 
tempt; for  none  knew  how  much  she  had  to  draiy 
herself,  even  for  such  curtailed  gratuities. 

In  fact,  Margaret  Sinclair's  sudden  stinginess: 
and  indifference  to  her  townsfolk  was  the  common 
wonder  and  talk  of  every  little  gathering;  old 
friends  began  to  eithw  pointedly  reprove  her  or 
pointedly  ignore  her ;  and  at  last  even  old  Helga. 
took  the  popular  tone,  and  said,  "Uargaret. 
Sinclair  bad  got  too  scrimping  for  an  atdd  wife, 
like  her  to  bide  wi'  langer." 

Through  all  this  Margaret  suffered  keenly.. 
At  firdt  she  tried  to  make  lier  old  friends  under- 
stand that  .she  had  good  reasons  for  her  conduct ; 
hut  as  she  would  not  explain  these  good  reason?, 
she  failed  in  her  endeavour.  She  had  thought 
that  her  good  conscience  would  support  her, 
and  that  she  could  live  very  well  without  love 
and  sympathy ;  she  soon  found  out  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  negative  punishment,  worse  than  many 
stripes. 

At  the  end  of  tho  winter  Captain  Thorkald 
again  pressed  their  marriage,  saying  that** his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  England,  and  iT&^fi^B^o 
dcOay  might  be  a  final  oui?S'^%tDj^^,^^^^t^ 
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that  his  iathor,  tho  Udaller  Thoikald  of  Lerwick, 
should  have  charge  of  her  Orkney  property,  as 
ho  kxww  its  value  and  ofaanges.  Margaret  wrote 
and  told  him  frankly  that "  her  property  was  not 
heis  for  at  least  seven  years,  but  that  it  was 
under  good  care,  and  he  must  accept  her  word 
without  explanation."  Out  of  this  only  grew 
a  very  unsatisfactory  correspondence;  Captain 
Thorkedd  went  south  without  Margaret,  and  a 
very  decided  coolness  separated  them  further  than 
any  number  of  miles  could  have  done. 

Udaler  Thorkald  was  also  exceedingly  angry, 
and  his  remarks  about  Margaret  Sinclairs  refusal 
to  trust  her  bit  property  in  as  gude  bands  as 
her  own,  increased  veiy  much  the  l}itter  feeling 
against  the  poor  girl.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  trial  became  too  great  for  her :  she  began  to 
think  of  running  amy  from  it. 

Throughout  t£eae  dark  days  she  had  purposely 
kept  api^  from  her  old  frieml  Ih:.  Ogilvie,  for  aha 
feared  his  infiuence  over  her  might  tempt  her  to 
confidence.  Latterly  the  doctor  had  humoured  her 
evident  desire,  but  h©  had  never  ceased  to  watch 
over  her,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  believe  in  her ; 
BO  when  he  heard  of  this  determination  to  quit 
Orkney  for  ever,  ho  went  to  Stromness  with  a 
resolution  to  spare  no  efforts  to  vrin  her  confi- 
dence. 

He  spoke  very  solenmly  and  tenderly  to  her, 
reminded  her  of  her  father's  generosity  and  good 
gifts  to  the  kirk  and  the  poor,  and  said,  "  O 
Margaret  1  dear  lass,  what  good  at  a'  will  thy 
ailent  money  do  thee  in  that  day  ?  It  ought  to 
speak  for  thee  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  sorrowfu' 
and  the  needy,  the  widows  and  the  fatherless — 
ind^d  it  ought.  And  thou  hast  given  nought 
for  Christ's  sake  thou  three  years.  I  am  fiur 
sbamed  to  think  thou  bears  sae  kind  a  name  as 
thy  fathers." 

What  could  Margaret  do  ?  She  broke  into  pas- 
sionate sobbing,  and  when  the  good  old  dominie 
left  the  house  an  hour  afterward,  there  was  a 
strange  light  on  his  faoe,  and  he  walked  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  come  from  some  interview 
that  had  set  him  for  a  little  space  stUl  nearer  the 
angels. 

Margaret  had  now  one  true  friend.  In  a  few 
days  after  this,  she  rented  her  cottage,  and  went 
to  live  at  the  manse.  Nothing  could  have  so 
efibctnally  reinstated  her  in  public  favour,  and 
wherever  the  dominie  went,  on  a  message  of  kind- 
ness or  help,  Margaret  went  with  him.  She  fell 
gradually  into  a  quieter  but  far  more  affBctionafe 
r^rd ;  tho  aged,  the  siok,  and  the  little  children 
clung  to  her  hands,  and  she  was  comforted. 

Her  life  indeed  seemed  to  have  wonderfully 
narrowed,  hut  when  the  tide  is  fairly  out,  it 
begins  to  flow  again.  In  the  fifth  year  of  her 
|>overty  there  was  from  various  causes  such  an 
mcrease  in  the  value  of  real  estate  that  her 
rents  were  nearly  doubled  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year  she  had  paid  the  last  shilling  of 
her  assumed  debt,  and  was  once  more  an  in- 
dependent woman. 

it  might  be  two  years  after  this  event  that 
she  one  day  i«ceived  a  letter  that  filled  her  with 
joy  and  amazement.  It  contained  a  cheque  for 
her  whole  nine  hundred  pounds  back  again. 
The  bonk  had  just  received  from  Banald  Sinclair 


of  San  Franoisco  the  whole  amount  due  it, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  soknowledgment  and 
interest.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before  Margaret 
could  take  in  all  the  joy  this  news  promised  her, 
but  when  she  did,  the  calm  well-regulated  girl 
had  never  been  so  near  committing  extravagances. 

She  ran  wildly  upstairs  to  the  dominie,  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  beside  him,  cried 
out,  amid  tears  and  smiles,  "  Father  1  fktherl 
here  is  your  money !  Here  is  the  poor's  money  I 
And  the  kirk's  money  I  God  has  sent  it  back  1o 
me — sent  it  back  with  such  glad  tidings !  "  And 
surely  if  angels  rejoice  with  repenting  sinners, 
they  must  have  felt  that  day  a  far  deeper  j<iy 
with  the  happy,  justified  girl. 

She  knew  now  that  she  would  hear  soon  from 
Banald,  and  she  was  not  disappointed.  The  very 
next  day  the  dominie  brought  home  the  lettw. 
Margaret  took  it  upstaiTS  to  read  upon,  her  knees, 
whi&  the  good  old  man  walked  softly  np  and 
down  his  study,  praying  for  her.  Very  soon  she 
came  to  him  with  a  radiant  face. 

"  Is  it  weel  with  the  lad,  ma  dawtie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,  it  is  very  well."  Then  she  read 
him  the  letter. 

Kanald  had  been  in  New  Orleans,  and  had  the 
fever ;  he  had  been  in  Texas,  and  spent  four  years 
in  fighting  Indians  and  herding  cattle.  He  had 
suffered  many  things,  but  henad  worked  hard, 
and  always  managed  to  grow  a  little  richer  every 
year.  Then  suddenly  the  word  "  California  "  rung 
through  the  world,  and  he  caught  the  echo,  even 
on  the  lonely  south-western  prairies.  Through 
incredible  hardships  ho  had  made  his  way  lather, 
and  a  qniok  and  wonderful  fortune  had  crowned 
his  erorts,  first  in  mining,  and  afterward  in 
speculating  and  in  merchandising.  Ho  said  that 
he  was  indeed  a&aid  to  tell  how  lioh  he  was, 
lest  to  her  Oroadean  views  the  sum  might  appear 
impossible. 

Margaret  let  the  letter  fall  on  her  lap  and 
clasped  her  hands  above  it.  Her  face  was  beauti* 
ful.  If  the  prodigal  son  had  a  sister,  she  must 
have  looked  just  as  Margaret  looked  when  they 
brought  in  her  lost  brother  in  Uie  best  robe  aaa. 
the  gold  ring. 

The  dominie  was  not  so  satisfied.  A  good  many 
things  in  the  letter  displeased  him,  but  he  kissed 
Margaret  tenderly  and  went  away  from  her. 

"  It  is  a'  I  did  this,  and  I  did  that,  and  I 
suffered  you,  and  there's  never  a  word  o'  GoU'b 
help,  or  o'  what  other  folk  bad  to  thole.  I'll  no 
be  doing  ma  duty  if  I  dinna  set  his  sin  afore  his 
eeu. 

The  old  man  was  little  used  to  writing,  and 
the  effort  was  a  great  one,  but  he  made  it,  and 
without  delay.  In  a  few  curt,  idiomatic  sentences 
he  told  Banald  Margaret's  story  of  suffering  and 
poverty  and  wrong;  her  hatd  work  for  daily- 
bread,  her  loss  of  friends,  of  her  good  name,  and 
her  lover — adding :  "  It  js  a  puir  success,  my 
lad,  that  ye  dinna  acknowledge  God  in ;  and  let 
me  tell  thee,  thy  restitution  is  o'er  late  for  thy 
credit.  I  wad  hae  thought  better  o*  it  had  thoa 
made  it  when  it  took  the  last  plack  out  o'  thy 
pouch.  From  thy  great  wealth,  a  few  hun'rea 
pounds  is  nae  matter  to  speak  about." 

But  people  did  speak  about  it.  In  spite  of  our 
abuse  of  human  m^i^Jf  ^isQ^^f^Aidljr 
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nfttnie,  and  zejoices  in  good  more  ihan  in  evil. 
The  story  of  Eanald'a  restitntion  it  oonsideTed 
very  hononrable  to  it,  and  it  was  mnch  made  of 
in  the  daily  papers.  Margaret's  friends  flocked 
roand  her  again,  saying,  "  I'm  sorry,  Margaret !  " 
as  simply  and  as  honestly  as  little  children,  and 
the  dominie  did  not  fail  to  give  them  the  lecture 
on  charity  thatTldargaret  neglected. 

Whether  the  Udaller  Thorkald  wrote  to  his 
son  about  these  transactions,  or  whether  the 
captain  read  in  the  papers  enough  to  satisfy 
him,  he  never  explained ;  but  one  day  he  sud- 
denly appeared  at  Dr.  Ogilvie's  and  asked  for 
Margaret. 

He  had  probably  good  excuses  to  offer  for  his 
oonduot ;  if  not,  Margaret  was  quite  as  ready  to 
invent  them  for  him  as  she  had  been  fox  Eaxudd. 
The  captain  was  weaiy  of  military  life  and 
anxious  to  retnm  to  Orkney;  and,  as  his  own 
and  Haraaret's  property  was  yearly  increasing 
in  value,  he  foresaw  profitable  employment  for  his 
tftlents.  He  had  plana  for  introducing  southern 
improvements — for  building  a  fine  modem  bouse, 
growing  some  of  the  hardier  fruits,  and  for  the 
construction  of  a  grand  conserratcny  for  Mar- 
garet's flowers. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Captain  Thorkald  was 
a  very  ordinary  lord  for  a  woman  like  Margaret 
Sinclair  to  **  love,  honour,  and  obey."  But  few 
men  wonld  have  been  worthy  of  her,  and  the 
usual  mlei  which  shows  us  the  noblest  women 
manyingtoen  manifestly  their  inferiOTs,  is  doubts 
less  a  wise  one.  A  lofty  soul  can  have  no  higher 
mieaion  than  to  help  upward  one  on  a  lower  plane, 
and  sorely  Captain  Thorkald,  being,  as  the 
dominie  said,  "no  that  had,"  had  the  fairest 
opportunities  to  grow  to  ]!^rgaret*s  stature  in 
Margaret's  atmosphere. 

^Vhile  these  thin^  were  occurring,  Banald  got 
his  sister's  letter.  It  was  full  of  love  and  praise, 
and  had  no  word  of  blame  or  complaint  in  it. 
He  saw  indeed  that  she  still  signed  her  name 
'•Sinclair,"  and  never  alluded  to  Captain 
Thorkald,  and  the  supposition  that  the  stain  on 
bis  character  had  caused  a  rupture  did  for  a 
moment  force  itself  upon  his  notice ;  but  he 
put  it  instantly  away  with  the  reflection  that 
"  Thorkald  was  but  a  poor  fellow,  after  ftll,  and 
quite  unworthy  of  his  sister." 

The  vezy  next  mail  day^  he  received  the 
dnninie's  letter.   He  read  it  once,  he  read  it 

X'n  and  again,  until  his  lips  blanched  and  his 
le  countenance  was  changed.  In  that 
moment  he  saw  Hanald  Sinclair  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  WiUiout  a  word  he  left  his  store, 
vent  to  his  house,  and  looked  himself  in  his  own 
room. 

Then  Mar^ret's  silent  money  began  to  speak. 
In  low  upbraidings  it  showed  Mm  the  lonely  girl 
in  that  desolate  land,  deserted  by  lover  and  friends, 
lobbed  of  her  property  and  good  name,  silently 
soffenng  every  extremity,  never  reproaching  him 
once,  not  even  thinking  it  necessary  to  tell  him 
of  her  sufferings,  or  to  count  tiieir  oost  unto  him. 
_What  is  this  bitterness  which  we  oedl  remorse  ? 
This  agony  of  the  soul  in  all  its  senses?  This 
sodden  flood  ot  intolerable  l^ht  in  the  dark 
P'f?^     ^  hearts?  This  truth-telling  voice 
whudL  leaves  us  without  an  excnse  ?   For  many 


days  Banald  could  find  no  words  to  speak  but 
these.  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  I "  But  at 
length  the  Comforter  came — came  as  swiftly, 
as  surely,  as  mysterionsly  as  the  Accuser  had 
come,  and  once  more  that  miracle  of  grace  was 
renewed — "  That  day  Jesus  was  guest  in  the 
house  of  one  who  was  a  sinner." 

Mazgaiet's  silent  money  now  found  a  thousand 
tongaes.  It  spoke  in  many  a  feeble  church  that 
Ranald  Sinclair  held  in  his  arms  until  it  was 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  It  spoke  in  schools, 
in  colleges  and  hospitals,  in  many  sorrowful 
homes,  and  to  many  a  lonely,  struggling  heart; 
and  at  this  day  it  has  echoes  that  reaoh  Irom  the 
Far  West  to  the  lonely  isles  lying  beyond  the 
stormy  Fentland  Firth,  and  the  aei^shattering 
precipices  of  Duncan's  Bay  Head. 


THE  EAETHQTJAKE  AT  ISCHIA.» 

VIOLENT  earthquaV:e8  are  happily  so  rare  in 
Europe,  that  there  is  no  word  in  modem 
languages  that  properly  expresses  what  they  are. 
A  "  quake,"  a  "  tremble,"  a  *•  movement"  of  the 
earth,  are  the  terms  U£ed  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian,  but  these  do  not  express  the  awful 
violence  of  the  shake  which  in  a  few  seconds 
destroyed  a  wide  district  of  the  island  of  Isdhia 
on  the  evening  of  July  28th. 

Shakespeare  makes  Hofspnr  utter  the  right 
\TOrds  when  in  E^peaking  of  the  birth  of  Glen- 
dower  he  says,  "  the  earth  in  passion  shook."  It 
was  no  mere  quake  or  tremble,  it  was  nature  in 
violent  rage  or  passion,  shaking  in  destroying 
fury.  No  other  power  in  so  short  a  time  could 
have  been  so  destructive.  Not  only  were  houses 
by  hundreds,  many  of  them  filled  with  human 
beings,  levelled  to  the  ground,  tall  trees  were  laid 
flat  by  the  earth  being  rent,  or  hurled  down. 
Mont  Epomeo,  moi  e  than  2,000  feet  in  height; 
used  to  be  covered  to  the  summit  with  verdure. 
All  tlurough  the  long  diy  summer  It  remained 
green  and  fresh,  but  now  a  great  bare  stretch 
appears  on  one  side,  for  the  whole  Bur&ce  laden 
with  Spanish  chestnut  trees  and  vines  was 
swept  into  the  ravine  below.  The  shock  came 
without  any  warning  for  the  multitude. 

A  fairer  picture  of  peace  and  beauty  than  the 
island  showed  on  the  day  of  the  28th  waa  never 
seen.  I  was  playing  on  my  piano  about  9.30  in 
the  evening,  when  suddenly  what  sounded  like 
the  discharge  of  a  cannon  exploded  below.  I 
rose  at  once  to  place  myself  under  the  cross 
beam  of  large  folding-doors  which  divided  my 
drawing-rooms,  but  in  the  act  of  going  a  sound 
like  a  heavy  railway  train  going  at  express  speed 
thundered  below,  accompanied  oy  such  a  shake 
that  everything  around  me  seemed  to  crash,  and 
I  expected  instant  death,  thinking  no  building 
could  resist  its  power. 

But  the  beam  and  wall  above  did  not  fidi,  and 
the  great  shake  and  crash  mssed  in  a  moment 
I  stayed  for  a  short  time,  and  then  seeing  that  a 
glass  door  which  led  to  a  teiTSoe  had  opened  by 

•  We  are  indebted  to  a  resiaont-jijA,  ^g^^^OTig 
account  of  tbo  catastroplio  of  last  year.— sb.  a.  u.  O 
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the  aboclt,  I  got  out,  stumbling  amidst  the  debris 
whicb.  had  fallen  from  the  roof  on  to  another 
terrace,  and  I  called  for  a  ladder,  and  ao  got  down. 
But  in  crossing  this  terrace,  which  was  long  and 
wide,  surrounded  by  slender  while  pillars  in 
double  rows,  which  made  it  be  called  my  cloisters, 
I  saw  at  a  distance,  bejond  viBejards,  a  dense 
doud  of  dust,  and  I  knew  it  was  oaased  by  fallen 
houses,  and  I  heard  wild  cries.  And  in  the  act  of 
doBCfflxding,  I  heard  my  gardener  calling  the 
names  of  his  wife  and  son  (a  boy  of  thirteen) 
Bestitnta  and  Johnine.  I  fonnd  that  they  and  the 
baby  of  a  year  old  were  buried  under  the  mins 
of  their  house.  It  stood  just  outside  my  little 
garden,  and  had  an  arch  stone  roof.  The  roof  and 
walls  had  all  given  way  and  fell  over  them  in 
bed.  Tho  poor  man  began  at  once  to  dig  for 
tiiem.  I  stood  by  him,  and  when  the  night  dark- 
ened we  got  a  lantern,  which  I  held.  First 
Giobemin  (or  Johnine  as  be  was  always  called) 
was  found,  but  quite  dead.  No  bone  seemed 
broken,  but  one  side  of  his  brow  was  discoloured 
where  a  stone  must  have  struck  him.  It  was  the 
same  with  his  mother  when  she  was  fonnd. 
They  were  probably  killed  when  asleep,  and  died 
more  from  sufibcation  than  injuries.  It  was  hard 
work  for  one  man  to  raise  such  a  heap  of  stones. 
If  there  had  been  ten  men  to  work  and  they  had 
been  rescued  quickly,  I  tiiink  they  might  have 
lived.  It  was  the  same  in  other  places.  I  saw 
those  who  appeared  quite  uninjured  and  quietly 
sleeping.  The  night  was  far  advanced  when  our 
dead  were  found,  and  I  prevailed  on  the  gardener 
to  stop  and  rest,  for  I  thought  he  would  kill 
himself.  I  said  the  baby  must  be  dead  and  he 
would  £nd  him  at  dawn.  He  did  so,  but  he  had 
never  ceased  a  wild  howl  while  working,  and  he 
still  continued.  That,  joined  to  the  screams  of 
those  at  a  distance,  was  distracting,  and  tore  my 
heart. 

I  felt  exhausted,  and  lay  down  on  the  garden 
walk.  My  donna  sat  down  near  me.  She  had 
been  going  to  bed  on  the  low  floor  of  my  house 
and  was  quite  unhurt,  but  was  useless  with  fear. 
The  ones  went  on  all  through  that  dreadful  night, 
along  with  tho  sound  of  landslips,  for  temces  on 
the  mountain  were  constantly  falling.  But 
there  was  no  danger  from  these  to  us,  for  my 
house  stood  on  a  height,  and  there  was  a  deep 
valley  between  it  and  the  mountain.  Early  in 
the  morning  I  went  up  the  ladder,  and  I  found 
half  of  the  roof  of  my  drawing-room  to  the 
north  had  fallen,  a  large  bookcase,  which  stood 
ou  one  side  of  the  room,  had  smashed  down  on 
the  centre  table.  The  marble  stairs  which  led  to 
this  room  had  fallen  over  a  cabinet  filled  with 
china  in  the  entrance  hall.  Part  of  the  wall  in 
the  back  drawing-room  had  rolled  down,  wheeling 
the  piano  out  on  to  the  floor,  and  overturning 
music  chair  and  other  things.  The  mantel-piece 
of  three  shelves  had  all  fallon,  and  everything  on 
thorn,  including  a  cliina  lamp  filled  with  jpetro- 
leum.  It  was  extinguished,  but  although  it  fell 
on  the  tiled  floor,  it  did  not  break.  That  I  felt 
a  speoial  providence,  for  fire  might  have  been 
added  to  tne  disaster.  I  had  seen  through  the 
night  fires  blazing  at  a  distance,  and  knew 
they  wero  fallen  houses  which  had  oaught 
fire. 


Soon  after  I  made  my  way  through  tho  almost 
impassable  roads,  blocked  up  by  fallen  walls,  to 
the  hotels  nearest  to  me.  It  seemed  like  a  dream 
to  be  asking  if  those  I  h^d  seen  the  day  before 
were  living.  Such  scenes  there  were !  In  the 
garden  of  one  house  I  found  a  lady  and  her 
Httle  daughter,  but  she  pointed  to  the  mined 
house  and  said,  Charlie  (ber  youngest  son)  was 
under  the  stones,  and  they  could  get  no  one  to  help 
to  disinter  him.  I  went  away  to  try  and  send  somo 
people,  but  could  only  find  one  man  disengaged, 
and  when  he  went,  he  found  ho  could  do  notmng 
alone,  the  mass  of  building  was  so  great.  I  saw 
those  dead  lying  on  the  road,  and  some  people 
dreadfully  bruised,  and  with  arms  and  legs 
broken.  On  returning  home,  I  stumbled  cn  tho 
loose  stones  and  hurt  my  side  so  badly  that  after 
that  I  could  not  walk  well. 

I  lay  under  my  vines,  watching  our  dead. 
Every  one  who  could  left  Casamicciola  on 
Sunday,  but  I  could  not  go  until  I  had  seen  my 
Hestituta  and  her  baby  and  her  dear  boy  Johnino 
decently  buried.  She  had  been  faithful  and  good 
to  me,  and  Johnine  acted  as  my  littie  page,  going 
out  with  me  in  my  afternoon  walks  and  holding 
my  dogs  when  I  made  visits.  We  sent  and  sent 
for  people  to  take  them  to  the  Gampo  Santo, 
but  none  came.  On  Monday  I  ui^ed  the  husband 
to  have  his  wife  and  children  buried  in  the 
vineyard,  but  he  shrank  from  this.  We,  living 
apart  from  other  houses,  did  not  know  then  how 
wide-spread  the  disaster  waa,  and  that  to  bury 
the  dead  where  found  had  been  commanded.  On. 
Tuesday  morning  burial  could  bo  delayed  no 
longer,  and  I  got  three  men  and  saw  a  deep  grave 
made  below  my  vines,  and  the  best  of  mothers 
with  her  children  laid  to  rest. 

Then  I  went  to  Naples.  My  arm  and  hand  had 
been  badly  bruised  and  hurt  at  the  time  of  the 
earthqxuhke.  Something  must  have  fallen  on 
them,  but  I  never  felt  it  at  the  time.  I  bad  to 
rest. 

After  a  fortnight  I  returned  to  the  island,  and 
fonnd  more  of  my  house  had  fallen.  Tbe  roof  of  tho 
loggia  had  smaahed  down,  d^troying  palm  trees, 
i^e  ferns  and  other  foliage  plants,  and  all  the 
furniture.  I  felt  sorry  for  my  plants  on  terraces, 
my  haflging  gardens.  There  were  raised 
borders  filled  with  earth,  and  full  of  flowerinff 
plants.  The  Banksia  rose,  passion  flower,  and 
vines  climbed  up  from  the  garden  below  and 
twined  in  trellis-work,  and  made  a  covering  above, 
supported  by  a  light  framework  of  wood.  That 
had  given  way,  and  the  climbing  plants  wero 
lying  broken  in  disorder  on  the  ground.  Plants 
in  pots  had  been  overturned  and  broken,  and 
tbey  were  all  withering  and  dying  from  want  of 
water.  I  used  to  give  them  water  every  evening, 
Johnine  helping  me,  and  they  so  visibly  missed 
us,  it  made  me  feel  sad  for  them.  I  got  my  piano, 
books,  and  what  remained  of  furniture  not  much, 
broken,  sent  to  Kaples.  Tbey  were  let  down  by 
a  window,  as  the  stair  had  fallen. 

Those  of  my  poor  friends  who  remained 
crowded  around  mc.  Every  one  had  their  tale  of 
woe,  every  one  mourning  was  for  those  near  and 
dear  to  them.  As  days  went  on,  and  as  memorj- 
leoalled  those  who  used  to^  come  to  ,me,  the 
sadness  increased,  di^lts^  s^dnJH^&fpp^^*  so 
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lij^lit-hearted  Mid  inproTident?  Sho  had  a  large 
iimiUy,  and  althoogh  her  hnshuid  worked  for 
their  support,  still  she  was  always  in  need  of 
something  or  other.  Her  youngest  children  were 
four  danghtera,  as  pretty,  bright  little  creatures 
as  were  ever  seen.  They  and  their  mother  were 
all  cmahed  to  death  under  their  house.  Maria 
had  often  wearied  me  with  her  wants,  but  what 
would  I  not  have  given  to  see  her  and  her  pretty 
children  back  again.  Every  Sunday  morning  a 
long  pRNxasion  of  the  very  poorest  people  camo 
to  my  door,  and  they  all  got  a  penny  at  least. 
I  Bsw  only  one  of  these  now,  and  ho  one  of  the 
feeblest.  I  rented  a  good-sized  room,  where  three 
old  men,  homeless  and  destitute,  had  comfortable 
beds  to  lie  down  on  and  were  taken  cara  of.  The 
room  fell  and  they  were  killed.  I  had  put 
pctures  on  the  walls.  One  was  of  the  Father 
receiving  tlie  Prodigtil  Son,  another  a  photograph 
from  Guido  Kent's  picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 
I  used  to  speak  of  those  to  the  old  men.  One 
of  them  was  a  singularly  gentle,  pleasant  old 
fellow.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Santo  Fillipo. 
He  reminded  me  of  one,  near  and  dear,  dead 
long  ago. 

1  think  we  never  miss  any  people  so  much  as 
those  we  have  tried  to  help,  in  however  small  a 
way.  How  I  missed  the  cheerful  voices  of 
Bestitnta  and  her  baby!  And  Johnine  seemed 
eret  before  me,  dressed  to  go  out  with  me,  in  his 
clean  uDbleaohed  linen  shirt,  and  short  trousers 
of  the  same,  and  a  wide  sash  of  Turkey  red 
cotton  rolled  round  hts  waist.  He  had  dark  eyes 
aud  rioh  brown  curia  I  and  with  faia  little  etntw 
hat,  a  prettier  little  fellow  oould  not  be  seen. 
And  80  good  he  was ;  he  did  everything  I  asked 
him  con  amore.  The  last  words  of  a  hymn  he 
used  to  say  to  ma  on  Sunday  when  he  and  his 
elder  brother  came  for  their  lessons,  I  seem  to 
hear  always.  The  literal  translation  is,  "Oh 
God,  make  me  good,  and  grant  that  one  day  on 
angels'  wings  I  may  fly  to  Thee.*' 

1  had  two  do^  ^Jack  and  Jill),  descendants  of 
a  Stye  terrier  I  brought  from  Scotland.  Jack 
was  emtio  in  his  habits,  and  wlien  indoor» 
wandered  upHstairs,  down-stairs,  by  night  as  well 
as  day.  He  was  on  the  ground  Hoot  when  the 
shock  came,  and  quite  safe.  He  fled  when  tho 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  we  saw  nothing  of 
him  until  next  day.  Jill  never  left  me,  imd  was 
close  to  me  at  the  time.  In  the  excitement  of 
my  escape  I  foigot  her  onliL  I  reach^  the 
^Qud,  and  then,  bearing  no  sound,  I  concluded 
she  was  killed.  Next  morning,  seeing  the  heaps 
of  stones  in  both  drawing-rooms,  and  hearing 
nothing,  I  thought  Jill  was  under  one  of  these; 
hat  in  the  afternoon  I  struggled  up  again,  and 
then  I  heard  a  &int  cry.  I  thought  it  might  be 
her  last  gasp,  and  I  called  my  gardener  up  to 
help  me  to  tind  her.  W  e  found  her  under  tho 
table,  but  held  fast  by  her  tail,  the  large  book- 
case having  fallen  over  her.  She  was  so  firmly 
held,  there  was  dIESculty  in  getting  hor  extri- 
cated. So  cheerfully  my  poor  gardener  said, 
**  She's  tiving,"  I  thought  it  nioe  of  him,  for  bo 
knew  I  liked  tbe  dog ;  bat  I  felt  sorry  for  him 
to  find  tbe  little  animal  alive,  when  all  his  ctoar 
ones  were  dead  when  found.  Jill  had  been  made 
silmt  by  terror,  and  she  is  still  nervous,  and  starts 


at  the  slightest  nnnsnal  sound,  but  was  not 
hurt. 

During  my  absence  in  Kaplcs  the  soldiers  had 
made  the  roads  pas^sable.  They  had  not  attempted 
to  remove  the  ruins,-  but  they  had  smoothed  ways 
over  these.  I  wout  from  one  place  to  another  to 
see,  and  no  words  can  desonbe  the  impression 
made.  The  Piazza  of  Casamicciola,  that  used  to 
be  surrounded  by  respect&ble  houses  and  shops, 
andavery  handsome  cnurch  filling  up  one  end  of 
it,  was  unrecognisable.  There  was  scarcely  a  wall 
standing,  only  a  huge  pile  of  stones.  Many 

Cpio  were  still  lying  binder  the  iiiins  of  their 
ises.  A  man  we  met  pointed  to  a  fallen  hoaso 
and  said,  "  There  are  eight  jpeoplo  under  that." 
Another  man  told  me  his  wife  snd  five  children 
w^  still  under  their  h  ou^e ;  another  that  his  wife 
and  all  his  children  (fourVwere  buried  alive  also. 
One  had  only  to  look  at  the  immense  mins  to  feel 
sure  that  many  must  be  under  them. 

Orders  had  been  giren  two  days  after  the  earth- 
quake, that  wherever  the  dead  were  found  they 
were  not  to  be  removed,  but  to  be  buried  again 
where  found.  Friends  had  put  crosses  to  mark 
the  spots.  These  crosses  were  in  every  place  where 
we  went,  so  the  whole  district  had  the  appearance 
of  a  cemetery,  and  it  mu  one  in  realit^.  I  had 
put  a  black  cross  and  sank  my  best  plants  on 
Bestituta's  grave. 

Sometimes  we  could  see  how  death  had  come, 
I  saw  the  iron  head-pieoe  of  a  bed  appearing 
above  a  heap  of  stones,  and  a  cross  was  put  in 
the  midst,  telling  how  plainly  that  the  roof 
had  fallen  and  kiUed  a  person  in  bed.  A  gentle- 
man was  being  excavated  as  I  passed  a  nouse. 
He  had  been  sitting  on  an  easy  chair,  and  had 
never  f  i-ied  to  rise,  for  the  chair  had  fallen  back- 
wards with  him.  From  what  we  were  told,  some 
people  might  have  been  savod  if  they  had  only 
thought  to  rise  and  run  at  once. 

I  had  dined  with  Englibh  friend!>,  scarcely  a 
week  before  the  fatal  day,  at  the  Ficcola  Sentmilla, 
and  so  could  picture  the  gay  party  in  the  salon, 
all  buried  in  a  moment.  Tbe  windows  opening 
on  the  ground  were  opon,  and  if  there  had  been 
any  one  in  the  room  to  cry  out,  "  Fly  fisr  your 
lives,"  I  think  many  might  have  been  saved. 
The  details  of  the  sad  night  there  have  been 
well  told  in  the  "  Times**  by  a  survivor. 

The  nights  I  stayed  in  the  island  I  ele^t  with 
my  servant  in  the  only  house  in  the  district  not 
much  injured.  It  was  built  by  a  Bnssian  gentle- 
man to  be  secure  against  earthquakes.  But  wo 
were  the  only  people  who  ventured  to  sleep  within 
walls,  and  there  was  some  risk,  for  if  another 
shock  had  come  it  would  probably  have  fallen. 
It  and  wooden  houses  erected  after  the  earthquake 
of  1881  were  the  only  places  at  all  safe,  showing 
that  extreme  solidity  or  extreme  lightness  could 
alone  resist  a  violent  shake. 

Wooden  houses  were  being  erected  in  numbers 
before  I  left  the  island,  but  what  will  be  the  future 
of  Ischia  ?  I  think  no  one  could  have  experienced 
the  awful  shake  without  feeling  that  so  mo  strong 
explosive  substance  was  imprisoned  below, 
eagerly  dedring  an  outlet.  That  relief  it  does  not 
seem  yet  to  havo  found,  so  I  think  that  probably 
a  still  more  violent  shock  will  come  before  long, 
ending  in  the  bursting  foBf|ti9ld%/feCWi5g'te 
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And  if  fire  and  molten  lava  flow  down,  what 
will  become  of  the  wooden  honses  ?  Perhaps  the 
past  history  of  centnries^'or  rather  millennimns, 
may  be  repeated.  More  than  2,000  years  ago  the 
island  was  col<aused  by  Greeks.  Their  tombs 
are  still  to  be  seen — caves  cut  high-  up  in  the 
rocks  of  Mont  Epomeo;  '  They  were  driven  from 
the  island  by  earthquakes  tind  the  volcano  of 
Monte  Botaro,  and  e^tiiblished  themselves  on  the 
mainland'  opposite  the  ifiland.  The  crater  of 
Monte  Rotaro  is  perfect  still,  and  so  wide,  it 
shows  how  muoh  it  mnst  have  devastated.  Five 
hundred  years  ago  there  was  another  but  less 
considerable  eruption  near  the  town  of-  Isohia. 
All  annmd'  the  ciatcr  the  ground  is  hare  and 


barren  ^t,  showing  how  poweifol  volcanic 
matter  is  to  destroy  life  for  ages.  In  the 
presence  of  such  terrific  forces  the  generations  of 

-  men  appear  as  nothing.  We  need  again  to  be 
reminded  of  the  spirifcnal  life  which  survives 

'  unhurt  "  amid  the  wreck  of  matter  uid  the 
crash  of  wOTlds." 

The  mineral  waters  of  Casamiociola  are  so  valu- 
able, surely  they  will  not  bo  forgotten,  but  will 
be  made  ovftiiarble  in  some  way.  So  vitalizing 
are  they,  th&t  paralysed  limbs  have  often  by 
.  their  use  been-  restored  to  life  and  vigour.  In  all 
sorts  of  rheuDiatio  affections  they  seldom  iail  to 

-  give  relief,  and  in  cutaneous  and  other  diseases 
^eir  curative  power  is  wouderfiiL 


MUCKRAKERS.  ' 


BT  THE  BEV.  FBESEITOABT  HABRT  JOKES,  lU. 
'MISDISG  EARTHLY  THINGS."     (PHIL.  UI.  19.) 


HOWEVER  bright  many  pictures  of  con 
version  were  when  the  GKwpel  was  first 
preachedj  though  some  were  quickened  who  had 
been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  divers  who 
professed  the  ftith  of  Christ  soon  fell  away. 
They  were  told  that  they  were  citizens  of  heaven, 
they  were  protnised  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
but  tbey  minded  earthly  things,  they  gloried  in 
their  duuue,  i.e.  they  took  no  shame  to  them- 
selves for  their  devotion  to  their  worldly  pur- 
suits.' They  made  the  pursuit  of  these  things 
their  main  bUBiness.  It  might  be  that  they  gave 
themselves  to  pleasure,  it  m^t  he  to  material 
profit.  But  the  point  was  that  they  made 
earthly  things  tbeir  chief  concern,  the  calling  of 
their  lives.  Men  might  not  be  much  offended 
by  them,  i^ey  might  even  applaud  their  diligence 
in  sometimes  seemingly  making  the  best  of 
unpromising  matter,  but  the  angels  who  smile 
over  the'penitent  looked  at  them  with  a  piteous 
eye,  and  it  was  of  such  that  St.  Paul  once  said  to 
his  followers,  **  I  tell  you  even  weeping,  that 
they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ." 

That  which  made  the  sight  of  them  sore  to  the 
Apostle  was  surely  their  disregard  of  oppor- 
tunity; their  contempt  of  high  motives  which 
were  set  before  them;  their  determination  to 
look  down,  wheii  they  were  called  to  look  up. 

If  they  had  bcbn  untaught  heathen,-  if  they 
had  known  or  heard  nothing  of  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  had  not  been 
such  need  fur  the  apostle  to  weep.  But  he  wept 
that,  though  beckoned  to  from  on  high,  having 
been  told  of  better  things,  they  still  stayed  and 
wearied  themselves  in  the  mire  of  mere  worldly 
toil. 

He  felt  this  deeply.  Notice,  however,  that  he 
does  not  rate  them.  He  does  not  speak  of  them 
with  anger  or  bitterness,  though  they  had  dis- 
appointed him.  He  lather  says,  "Many  walk, 
of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell 
you  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ :  whose  end  is  destruction. 


whose  Qod  is  their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in 
their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things." 

Such  were  some,  at  first,  though  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Christian  influence.  And  such 
as  these  have  always  been.  They  provide  no 
rare  class  dr'type  amcmg  Christiana,  or  at  least  in 
Chi  ifltian  countries.  They  have  always  been  a  foil 
or  warning  to  followers  of  the  Lord,  just  as  in  the 
**  Pilgrim's  -Progress,"  where  Christiana  is  shown 
under  the  very  Interpreter's  roof  a  man  busy 
with  a  muckrake,  and  scraping  unwavouxy  matter 
to  himself^  wholly  careless  of  any  higher  gain. 

In  one  shape  or  another  many  walk  who  mind 
earthly  things  to  their  harm.  Thejr  did  so  at 
the.  first,  and  they  do  so  now. 

As  it  cannot  be  said  that  worldly  matters  are 
necessarily  bod  in  themselves,  let  us  think  for 
a  minute  when  and  how  the  minding  of  earthly 
things  is  hnrtfnl ;  when  and  how  ia  it  wrong. 

It  is  obviously  wrong  when  the  earthly  things 
are  vile  and  gross.  When  a  man  grovels  in  the 
mud  of  sensuality  and  uncleanness,  he  need  not 
belong  to  what  are  called  the  "  lower  classes." 
He  may :  ho  may  be  seen  sodden  with  drink 
and  foul  in  dress,  Lounging  outside  a  public-house 
during  working  hours.  He  may,  on  the  contrary, 
be  a  gilded  sou  of  Bolial,  a  modem  Sardana- 
palns;  he  may  be  given  to  opw 
sensually  cynioi],  de&int  of  blame,  and  afieoting 
incredulity  concerning  pureness.  The  voice  of 
decent  society  condemns  those  who  glory  in  sudi 
shame  as  this.  There  are,  however,  some  who 
are  not  thus  self-indulgent,  who,  on  the  oontranr, 
live  sparely,  but  nevertheless  so  mind  earthly 
things  as  to  get  discredit  among  men.  Such  aro 
the  miserly  and  penurious,  who  scrape  money 
together  withoat  spending  it,  and  hoard  without 
enjoyment.  Both  the  sensual  and  the  sordid,  tho 
prodigal  and  the  avaricious,  are  examples  of 
those  who  mind  earthly  things*  and  oome  under 
social  condemnation. 

But  it  is  possible  to  mind  earthly  things 
without  human  blame:  nay,|6?^to mmd  them 
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BO  indnBtriotiBly  as  to  be  thereby  esteemed  among 
men,  and  yet  have  great  loss. 

It  is  this  which  perhaps  we  all  need  to 
peiceive  and  suspect  most,  for  there  is  so  mnch 
carelessness,  indolence,  want  of  thrift  and  in- 
difference in  the  world,  that  we  are  likely  to 
admire  a  busy  pushing  man  for  the  mere  contrast 
that  he  affords  to  the  idle  and  helpless.  We  pay 
a  tribnte  to  sheer  energy,  which  insists  on  driving 
a  matter  on,  and  is  shown  by  the  man  till  ho 
snoceeds  in  the  object  at  whi<^  he  aims.  There 
is  something  invigorating  and  oontagiona  in 
strong  zeal,  whaterer  direction  it  may  take. 

Many  men  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  end 
desired  is  really  desirable,  vhetherthe  means  used 
are  fair  or  fool.  They  hold  that  nothing  succeeds 
but  succesa.  And  when  success  in  any  matter  is 
reached,  they  do  not  ask  whether  it  is  well  for  the 
man  himself,  or  for  his  fellows;  nor  whether  he 
has  gone  the  right  way  to  work.  Thus  some  are 
drawn  by  imitation  and  even  envy  to  think  that 
eagerness  and  perseverance  are  the  chief  human 
virtues,  and  to  admire  them  above  all  things  in  the 
conduct  of  human  business.  Tbcy  see  difficulties 
overcome,  work  accomplished,  positions  won  and. 
held,  fortunes  made,  influence  obtained.  Es- 
pecially, the  success  of  so-called  self-made  men 
comes  to  be  applauded,  and  their  example  to  bo 
held  before  the  young.  See,  cry  the  admirers  of 
the  commercial  or  professional  hero,  see  what 
can  be  done  by  determination  and  dilieenco. 
This  man  was  penniless  and  friendless,  bat  he  has 
pushed  his  way,  he  has  never  turned  back  from 
his  object,  and  now  he  is  worth  a  mint  of  money, 
and  his  fellow-citisens  all  reckon  him  an  honour 
to  their  town.  Perhaps  not  all.  There  may  be 
just  a  few  who  have  the  moral  courage  to  believe, 
and  perhaps  say,  that  an  eminently  successful 
man  is  generally  insufferable.  But  that  is  not 
the  immediate  popular  verdict,  which  is  always 
given  for  success,  however  coarse,  nn£eeling,  and 
disdainful  it  may  be. 

I  cf^n  well  imagine  some  t»  reply,  •*  By  thus 
saying  you  throw  a  slight  on  all  energy  and 
perseverance,  you  slander  the  powers  by  which 
man  gets  dominion  over  the  earth,  yon  exalt 
religious  weakness  over  sturdy  human  strongth." 

Not  80,  by  any  means ;  no  one  is  advised  to  sit 
with  his  hands  beftre  him  as  if  he  were  too 
spiritual  to  concern  himself  in  worldly  work. 
Mot  only  is  devotion  possible  in  the  busiest  life, 
but  it  has  most  conspicuously  gone  along  with  or 
come  after  toilsome  occupations.  The  Lord 
revealed  Himself  to  Moses  as  he  tended  the  way- 
ward mountain  flooks  among  the  ravines  of  Sinai. 
Of  David  it  is  vmtten,  "  While  he  was  following 
the  ewes  great  with  young  ones.  Ho  took  him, 
that  he  might  feed  Jacob  His  people,  and  Israel 
His  inheritance."  Misha  was  called  when  he 
was  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before 
him.  The  first  Apostles  had  often  been  weary 
with  rowing,  or  the  bringing  to  land  of  their 
boats,  slippery  with  scales,  and  heavy  with 
dripping  nets.  The  hands  of  St.  Paul,  who 
wrought  with  his  friends  the  tentmakers,  were 
hard  with  handling  and  stitching  the  heavy  hair- 
cloth, or  shaping  the  wooden  pe^  The  best 
divine  devotion  has  often  oome  after  or  gone 
along  with  the  busiest  lifo. 


But  sheer  toil  of  heid  or  arm,  the  mere  bending 
of  the  brains  or  bnck,  without  any  devotion, 
without  any  perception  of  or  care  for  the  finer 
calls  of  life,  with  belief  in  nothing  which  cannot 
be  handled  or  pocketed,  is  surely  out  of  place  in 
the  Christian  course  and  aim.  Any  one  can  see 
that  it  is.  And  thus  some  people  try  to  draw  a 
line  between  tlieir  religion  and  their  business. 
They  think :  "  This  is  tit  for  use  in  the  market, 
though  it  never  would  do  in  church.  This  is  a 
Sunday  matter,  and  may  be  put  on  the  shelf  till 
Sunday  comes  round  again."  Thus  some  mind 
earthly  things  and  divine  things  in  turn,  taking 
care  not  to  mix  them.  But  ^is  ia  I'eally  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  misapprehension,  of  Ohristianify. 
Those  who  have  fallen  into  itdo  not  perceive  that 
religion  is  intended  to  consecrate  earthly  things, 
and  that  if  we  keep  them  apart,  neither  of  them 
fulfils  its  pnrjKJse.  Some  indeed  keep  on  paring 
down  their  proportion  of  so-called  religion  till 
the  earthly  things  take  up  their  whole  time. 
Such  as  these  make  an  apostle  weep.  They  look 
only  to  what  they  call  the  main  chance,  i.e.  the 
materially  prosperous  condition  of  themselves. 
They  wag  their  heads  wisely,  and  say  that  their 
chief  buisiness  is  to  look  after  number  one,  mean- 
ing self.  They  laugh  at  highflown  notions — so 
they  call  the  affections  and  sentiments  whioh  do 
not  fill  the  purse.  Thus  they  glory  in  their  shame, 
and  though  good-natured,  indifferent  society 
bmiles  at  the  narrowness  of  the  cirole  in  which 
they  move,  ia  it  not  true  that,  as  the  Apostla 
says,  they  axe  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Ohrist  ? 
Is  any  mood  of  mind  more  unlike  that  which  led 
to  Calvary  than  theirs  ? 

What  marked  that  road,  what  marked  that 
mood?  Was  it  not  the  most  loving  self-sacrifice 
that  the  world  has  ever  known  ?  "  He  saved 
others,"  said  the  passers-by  while  he  hung  upon 
the  cross ;  "  Himself  He  cannot  save."  Ko, 
indeed.  If  Ho  could.  He  would  not  have  been, 
He  would  not  be,  the  Christ. 

How  antagonistic  to  the  cross,  and  all  that  the 
cross  involves,  is  that  man  who  is  primai  ily  set 
upon  serving  himself,  who,  however  respectably 
and  within  the  limits  of  legal  procedure,  minds 
earthly  things  with  absorbing  devotion.  Wo 
must  never  forget,  though  Christianity  has 
become  associated  with  the  softnesses  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  it  is  the  Cross  which  makes  the  work- 
ing nature  of  a  Christian  faith,  that  the  passage 
into  a  higher  state,  the  putting  on  of  the  spiritual 
body  which  marks  the  after- resurrection  life,  is 
the  Christian  prospect  and  liope. 

There  cau  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  the  Cross 
and  the  Eesurrection  are  the  two  foci  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  And 
what  then  mu&t  we  think  of  ourown  moods  when 
we  are  anxious  and  greedy  to  get  this  and  <hat 
material  benefit  or  gain  for  ourselves  ?  Is  not  this 
mood  really  akin  to  that  in  which  the  .man 
steadily  rakes  to  himself  the  meaner  and  the 
fouler  things  of  the  world?  For,  after  all,  what 
we  call  earthly- things  differ  only  in  degree  of 
decay.  They  are  many  of  them  most  necessary, 
and  we  work  for  them.  But  they  are  all  cor- 
ruptible at  the  best.  And  to  set  our  heart  on 
tbem,  to  think,  for  oxamplo,  of  th^  food  more  than 
of  the  life,  is  to  put  [^.^i|yji^^i^^^^ligver» 
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t^e  order  in  tlio  Kingdom  of  God.  When  Si.  Panl 
sat  and  toiled  at  hie  tentmaking  he  worked  no 
doabt  hard  and  well ;  and  he  thought  so  muoh  of 
the  wages  to  be  got  that  when  some  idle  people 
plagued  him  about  support  and  destitution  he 
said  sharpi  J  enough,  "  If  any  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat."  But  do  we  not  see  au 
enormous,  an  immeasurable  difference  between 
this  honest  useful  toil,  and  that  eagerness  after 
sheer  gain  whibh  seems  to  fill  the  whole  field  of 
some  people's  Tision ;  who  so  mind  earthly  things 
as  to  make  the  getting  of  them  the  business  of 
life?  It  is  not  the  hnsinesH  of  life,  though  we 
hare  to  occupy  otmelTM  in  it  while  we  live 
here. 

No  one  felt  this  more  than  St.  Paul,  who  after 
Taming  men  not  to  miod  earthly  things  "  goes 
on  at  once  to  say,  *'  for  our  oonveiaation,"  or 
citizenship,  "  is  in  Heaven 

Then  he  proceeds  to  show  one  result  of  this, 
Tiz.,  that  the  body  of  our  humiliation  will  be 
SQoceeded  by  tho  spiritual  body,  the  resurrection 
body,  like  unto  that  of  Ohrist  With  such  a 
prospect  it  is  hardly  wise  to  set  the  raking 
t(^ther  of  an  earthly  heap  before  us  as  the  end 
of  oar  hopeaand  lahonre.   With  a  grim  hnmonr 

which  every  now  and  then  may  be  seen  in  St. 

Paul's  eye  and  words,  he  says  that  people  who  do 

SDch  tbiDgs  make  their  belly  into  their  god. 

This  neoeasary  equipnent  of  the  human  frame. 


which  enable  us  to  assimilate  the  nouridiment 
needed  for  the  muscle  and  the  brain,  must  not 
be  treated  disrespectfully.  But  to  make  this 
machine  into  a  god,  to  look  on  its  work  as  the 
highest  and  divinest  outcome  of  eternal  power, 
is  grotesquely  humiliating. 

No  1  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  &om 
whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  the  body  of  our 
humiliation,  which  some  would  erect  into  a  god, 
that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  onto  His  gbruuB 
hody. 

We  have  mysterious  and  yet  most  real  ties 
with  the  unseen.  It  is  a  cheap  sin  to  sneer  at 
this.   But  if  there  is  anything  in  Christianity,  it 

is  the  consciousness  of  relationship  to  Qod,  to  the 
Almighty.  It  is  the  restoration  or  elevaticm  of 
us  to  our  place  as  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  We  await  an  enormous  future;  an 
outcome,  a  growth  which  our  present  senses 
cannot  grasp  the  conception  of,  which  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.  With  this  we  should 
not  tako  the  muckrakes  of  the  world  as  our 
weapons;  but  girded  with  righteousness,  the 
cincture  of  Christ,  look  up.  We  are  taught  to 
pray  as  well  as  work  for  our  daily  bread,  by  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  as  we  behold  Him 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  are  we  helped  to  the 
true  diet  of  the  Sou  of  Man  whose  meat  was  to 
de  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him. 
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I. — THX  TEETH  OF  THE  SLEPHAHT, 


"'T'HE  works  of  the  Lord  are  great "  was  tho 
devout  conclusion  of  one  who  in  an  Eastern 
dime,  and  within  sight  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  physical  features  of  the  earth's  snr&oe, 
saw  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  Divine  handi- 
work. The  landscapes  of  Palestine  were  then 
richer  and  more  exuberant  with  animal  and 
T^otthle  life  than  the^  are  now ;  not  only  '*  behe- 
moth" but  herds  of  bison  might  be  seen  at  home 
in  the  great  Jordan  valley,  and  the  beautiful 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  birds,  which  still  haunt 
the  country,  found  more  food  and  covert  than 
they  do  to-day.  We  may  well  infer  that  tho 
Psalmist  who  wrote  the  words  we  have  quoted, 
brought  an  observant  eye,  as  well  as  a  devout 
heart,  to  the  survey  of  the  natural  phenomena 
which  so  impress  the  resident  in  Jerusalem  and 
southern  Palestine,  for  he  declares  not  only  that 
God's  works  are  great ;  they  are,  he  adds,  "  sought 
out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein." 
Peihape  in  this  declaration  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
B(dita^  or  social  students  of  his  ways  in  nature 
in  tlum  eaily  times,  who  delighted  alike  in  the 
heaveuB,  the  work  of  His  fingers,  and  the  hardly 
less  mysteriotis  and  beautiful  earth.  Perchance 
some  of  the  snbterraDean  wonders  of  the  lime- 
stone hilla  and  lock-strewn  valleys  found  thought- 
fill  and  devout  observers  among  the  Psalmist's  oon- 
tempanriea,  who  joiiied  him  in  the  grateful  simg. 


"  Thou  hast  made  me  glad  through  Thy  work." 
The  wadys  or  ravinm  leading  down  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting  deep  into  the 
rocks,  opened  np  then,  as  now,  the  inner  strnotuie 
and  marvellous  aeorets  of  the  earth  to  view ;  from 
tbeir  crumbling  sides  tumbled  out  then  as  now 
the  onrions  petrifactions  of  an  older  world  which 
catch  the  eye  of  the  wayfarer.  So  too  the  conies* 
burrows  yielded  the  mysteriously  marked  stones, 
the  "  fossil  olives  *'  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
petrified  "  sea-urchins  *'  of  the  geologist,  telling 
of  the  far-off  time  when  Garmel  and  the  Mount  of 
Oliyes  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  waters,  and 
when  the  dry  land  had  not  yet  appeared. 

To-day  our  range  of  illustration  of  the  Psalmist's 
words  is  larger  than  it  was  when  those  words 
were  written.  Beautiful  and  varied  as  were  the 
higher  forms  of  animal  life  which  shared  the 
country  with  man  in  the  times  of  the  Psalmist, 
our  knowledge  of  the  zoological  world  and  its 
wonders  extends  far  beyond  "Uie  confines  of  Syria. 

The  d^hant,  which  we  have  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  Pwlmist's  theme,  was  not  an  inha- 
bitant of  I^estin^  yet  its  taiikB  and  teeth  must 
have  been  fitmiliar  objects  of  merohandise  with 
those  who  conducted  uie  international  commerce 
of  the  people.  In  1  Kings  x.  23,  where  wo 
read  oE  Solomon's  navy  of  Tarshish  bringine  a 
freight  of  gold  and  BilT^gi^^%4E¥Oegfe- 
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cocks,  tho  wortl  translated  ivory  is  literally 
"elephant's  teeth,"  and  is  so  used  in  the  Tamil 
dial^  of  South  India  at  the  present  day. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant,  which  donbtless 
fntnished  the  material  of  Solomon's  great  throne 
of  ivory,  aro  among  the  moat  complex  and 
'wonderfal  of  all  animal  stmctures.  No  mora 
striking  example  of  special  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  a  living  organism  can  be  seen 
in  a  creation  abounding  in  the  most  careful 
adjustment  of  organs  to  their  purpose.  To  the 
naturalist  they  are  the  most  highly  specialised  of 
all  dental  structurea  known  to  man.  They 
exist  in  and  for  the  elephant  alone.  Let  ns  then 
hear  something  of  the  story  they  have  to  tell  us. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  tusks,  which 
are  really  the  animal's  two  incisors,  or  cutting 
teeth,  greatly  developed  outside  the  mouth,  each 
of  the  four  jaws  contains  one  extremely  massive 
grinding  tooth.  In  each  case  the  tooth  com- 
pletely fills  the  eDormoos  jaw.  Not  seldom  it  is 
found  to  be  as  mtich  as  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
fottr  in  width.  The  specimen  figured  below  is 
not  one  of  the  later  and  larger  teeth.  The 
weight  is  as  muoh  as  twelve  poimds.  Four  of 
such  teeth  make  up  a  weight  which,  added  to  tho 
immense  framework  of  the  animal's  head,  requires 
enormous  neck  muscles.  Such  muscles  are  found 
in  the  elephant  alone. 

With  these  four  gigantic  grinding  teeth,  and 
these  alone,  the  elephant  is  fully  furnished  with 
a  dental  apijaratus  adapted  for  its  peculiar  needs. 
The  animal  is  herbivorous,  and  in  astate  of  naturo 
feeds  chiefly  upon  leaves  and  tough  vegetable 
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substances,  such  as  the  twigs  and  smaller 
branches  of  trees.  Food  like  this  requires  a 
specially  adapted  grinding  apparatos,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  it  the  nutritive  materiaL    As  we 


have  seen,  the  elephant  has  no  canine  or  incisor 
teeth  for  tearing  its  food  prior  to  mastication. 
Unable  to  graze  like  the  ox,  and  using  its 
wonderful  prehensile  ti-nnk  for  every  mouthful  of 
food  it  obtains,  the  animal  mostly  finds  its  food 
in  the  forests,  whera  it  first  seizes  the  twigs  and 
branches  with  its  proboscis. 

Let  us  now  see  more  in  detail  how  tho  animal's 
teeth  are  adapted  for  its  peculiar  food. 

The  elephant's  teeth  are  similar  in  function  to 
the  much  smallerthough  somewhat  similar  molar 
teeth  which  occupy  the  human  jaws  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  The  word  "molar"  (Latin  »wZar, 
a  mill ;  molere,  to  grind)  is  well  applied  to  them. 
A  glance  at  the  engraving  will  sliow  the  beaatx- 
fully  constructed  triturating  surface  of  theso 
massive  grinders. 

The  surface  consists  of  a  series  of  prominent 
enamelled  ridges,  and  the  intervals  between  the 
ridges  are  filled  with  a  hard  cement.  The 
enamel,  moreovCT,  covers  a  third  substance 
known  as  dentine,  which  is  gradually  exposed 
to  wear.  Thus  as  the  molar  is  brought  into  nse 
it  presents  a  grinding  surface  of  tl^ee  distinct 
substances  or  tissues — dentine,  enamel,  and 
cement.  "The  adaptation,"  says  Professor 
Owen,  "of  this  most  complex  of  all  dental 
structures  is  plain — at  least  to  a  teleologist. 
The  three  several  tiFsues  have  different  degrees  of 
density.  In  their  application  to  the  grinding 
down  of  tough  nutritions  vegetable  substances, 
the  surface  of  the  tooth  is  never  worn  to  smooth- 
ness. The  cemented  tracts  yield  first  and  most, 
and  form  the  hollow  transverse  channels;  the 
dentinal  tracts  have  yielded  in  a  minor  degree ; 
the  enamel  ridges  project  to  the  final  wearing 
out  of  the  grinder.'' 

Any  one  who  has  examined  the  unequally- 
wearing' surface  of  a  millstone,  in  which  some  of 
the  harder  mineral  constituents  stand  up  above 
the  rest  and  resist  attrition,  whilst  others  of 
softer  texture  have  become  worn  down,  will  see 
how  this  inequality  of  surface  is  necessary  for 
the  abrasion  of  the  grain  to  powder,  and  that 
two  perfectly  smooth  surfaces  grinding  face  to 
face  would  fail  to  effect  the  miller's  purpose.  It 
is  this  unequally  wearing  surface  of  the  elephant's 
grinders  which  makes  them  truly  "  molaiy  "  or 
"  mill-stony." 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  this  wonderful  case 
of  Divine  forethought,  prevision,  and  exquisite 
adaptation.  The  adjustment  of  the  teeth  to 
each  other  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  An  upper  and 
a  nether  millstone  are  necessary  for  the  grinding 
of  grain  into  flour,  and  it  is  necessary  the  surface 
of  the  one  should  be  oarefuUy  adjusted  to  the 
other.  In  the  elephant,  the  upper  and  lower 
millstones,  as  wo  may  call  them,  have  their  surfaces 
curved  to  fit  into  each  other,  so  as  to  ensure  tho 
more  effective  trituration  of  the  food.  The  upper 
tooth  is  convex,  and  the  lower  one  concave.  In 
some  of  the  older  groups  of  elephants  now  extinct 
this  curvature  is  to  great  as  to  form  a  notahlo 
character  of  the  species.  Some  wonderful  ex- 
amples may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Histoiy  at  South  Kensington. 

Teeth  are  the  hardest  and  most  durable  of 
animal  tissues.  Elephants'  teeth  are  found  fossil, 
.Bd  bnt  ^ory  UtUe^.^d^^j^^jUJgrouud 
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beneath  ua,  where  some  of  them  h&ve  probahly 
lain  for  thouBondB  of  years,  long  after  the  skeleton 
itself  has  wasted  away.  So  well  does  this  "  tri- 
tissned  *'  stmcture  of  enamel,  dentine,  and  cement 
prove  its  fitness  for  its  purpose. 

How  necessary  it  is  for  the  animal's  well-being 
ttiat  its  teeth  shonld  be  the  Iwrdest  parts  of  its 
Etraotare  will  easily  be  seen.  The  oi^u  of 
mastication  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
animal  eoonomy.  withont  it  the  food  wonld  not 
be  prepared  for  the  stomach,  and  in  later  life  a 
creature  Tmprorided  with  teeth  correlated  with 
its  nnnsoal  length  of  existence  might  perish  of 
Btarration  in  uie  midst  plenty.  Bat  as  we 
have  seen,  the  dentition  of  the  elephant  is 
eridently  adjusted  to  the  vitality  of  the  whole 
onanism'.  The  animal  gets  old  altogether,  the 
teeth  being  among  the  last  and  sonst  of  its 
resoarces. 

Kare  as  these  examples  of  the  Divine  handi- 
work were  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine — and 
ve  only  read  of  the  living  elephant  in  Jewish 
annals  iu  connection  with  the  wars  of  Antioohus 
Epiphanes — the  molar  teeth  of  the  elephant  may 
veil  be  familiar  to  all  who  read  of  them  in  these 
pages  to  -  day.  Specimens  indeed  are  easily 
obtainable  for  stndy.  Nearly  every  oonnty 
in  England  has  yielded  fossil  specimens  of  the 
fleece-clad  elephant  of  prehistoric  times,  and 
they  may  be  seen  in  every  town  mnsenm.  To 
day  it  may  be  hoped,  no  less  than  in  the  Psalmist's 
times,  there  are  those  who  can  say  in  the  faoe  of  the 
new  and  advancing  revelation  of  God's  ways  in 
creation, "  Thon,  Ix>Td,  hast  made  me  glad  throngh 
Thy  works.  I  will  trinmuh  in  the  work  of 
thy  hands." 

H.  w. 


Peat  roa  them  that  DESPrntruLLT  tjbe  tod. — We  find 
ii  a  French  jonmal,  La  feutlU  du  DimAnehe,  a  remarkable 
iutaiKe  of  the  Inflneoce  of  Christian  lore  in  Babdning 
GDmitT,  and  also  of  the  method  in  irhioh  pnyer  vaaj  pre* 
laiL  A  vorkman  in  a  factory  vos  aubjeot  to  mooh  pcne> 
eotioti  and  deriuon  by  his  comrades  on  aooonnt  of  his  piety. 
The  foteman  of  the  vork^bi^  set  a  bad  example,  making 
Bodery  of  the  man's  seroples. 

The  pkxn  wwlnnan  bore  in  •ilenoe  the  jests  and  laUIery 
ofhiadiief  and  hiaocmpaiikHis.  Not  rendering  nilingfor 
uiUo^  be  thoitght  of  Htm  vho  when  reviled  opened  not  His 
booOl  Uniting  to  hli  lUth  lore,  and  to  lore  faith,  he 
pmyed  tat  the  eonrewlon  of  those  who  not  only  he^ied 
iimlt  OD  bimiel^  bat  vUo  diibonoored  God. 

One  day  irhea  he  iraa  earnestly  engaged  in  this  good 
pmpoi^  and  foaying  with  more  than  his  wtmted  fenrour, 
tbeftveiDBn  passed  tliat  way.  "Whether  from  cariosity,  or 
inth  evil  d^gn,  he  fltt^ped  and  listened  at  the  door,  on 
hearii^  the  man's  voice.  He  heard  his  own  name  pro- 
nonaeed.  The  man  was  praying  for  him,  and  he  listened 
te  his  earnest  pleadinss.  To  the  astonishment  with  which 
be  was  at  first  stmck,  there  snooeeded  &  lively  and  deep 
ODotioii.  He  had  never,  poor  man,  known  the  true  natoro 
oCfofjec;  he  did  not  now  doabt.the  reality  and  power 


sach  KQ  appeal  to  God,  whose  presence  was  manifestly  felt 
by  this  believer.  And  then  aacdi  fervoor  of  eloqnence,  each 
fulness  of  speech,  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  common  Trorkman, 
"  Never,"  he  said  to  himself,  '*  never  have  I  prayed  for  myself 
after  this  manner." 

Next  day,  taking  aside  the  man  who  seemed  so  maoh 
interested  in  the  salvation  of  his  eonl,  he  said,  "John,  I 
want  yon  to  preach  to  me." 

John  thought  that  his  master  was  at  hid  old  game  of 
sarcftBm  and  mockery.  **  You  know  very  well,**  he  replied, 
"  that  I  am  no  preacher.  I  never  gave  myself  ont  for 
anything  of  the  sort" 

** I  know  that,"  said  tne  master,  "but  yesterday  I  heard 
you  so  truly  describe  the  condition  of  my  soul,  that  you  can 
have  no  diffloulty  in  meeting  my  wish." 

"It  is  true  that  I  remembered  and  made  mention  of  yon 
in  my  prayers." 

"  Well,  then,  repeat  to  me,  I  beg  yon,  what  yon  said. 
Never  in  my  life  did  anything  prodooe  upon  my  mind  a 
deeper  impresBion." 

John  could  no  longer  lientate,  perceiving  that  his  master 
was  in  eexnest  They  knelt  togetiier  to  Implore  a  Ideaaing 
of  the  Lord.  And  thdur  prayers  were  heard,  lliat  day  saw 
the  beginning  of  a  trae  and  lasting  friendship.  Together 
these  two  went  to  the  hoase  of  God,  togethn  they  sang  the 
praise  of  the  Bedeemer.  He  who  had  before  bd  the  thoaght- 
less  mockery  against  religion,  beeamo  a  coarageons  witneaa 
fbr  the  troth,  and  a  living  mmnment  of  the  grace  which  fa 
in  JesoB  Christ 

Nubbiko  thb  Bice^No  trne  notae  ever  thinks  of  heraelf; 
except  as  regards  her  patients.  For  their  sakea  she  oarei 
for  her  own  health,  calmly  endures  the  eight  of  enffering, 
and  represses  all  untimely  exptessiona  of  feeling.  Outsiders 
may  thinh  her  hard,  but  her  patients  never.  Bat  beware  of 
getting  into  a  rmitim  way  of  doing  worlc,  becoming  so 
accnstomed  to  suffering,  and  so  familiarised  with  death, 
that  it  makes  little  impresBion.  Of  all  women,  nnrses 
should  be  the  most  tender,  but  net  emotional.  Versatile  we 
must  be ;  one  minute  cheering  up  a  convalescent,  and  the 
next  comforting  the  dying  and  sad.  For  love  will  make 
you  qnick  to  discern  your  patients'  wants,  and  to  help  them 
in  a  thousand  ways.— From  "  Fnendhf  Letters,"  bjf  Mi*a 
Skinner.  (A  useful  series  addressed  to  speelal  claoses,  and 
circulated  in  several  languages.) 

Lctheb's  NnraTTY-PiVB  Theses.— Iu  tho  collection  6F 
Lntlm  relics  in  the  British  Museum  there  are  few  objects 
more  interesting  than  an  original  copy  of  tlie  printed  broad- 
sheet which  Luther  fixed  on  the  chnrch  door  at  Witten- 
berg, on  the  memorable  17th  October,  1517.  Apart  from 
the  bearing  npon  Luther's  history,  it  recalls  the  custom 
common  in  the  old  days,  especially  in  UDiversity  towns,  of 
pnhUo  disputaUons  beiog  held  on  any  topio  of  tho  time,  or 
npon  geneanl  points  of  philosophy  which  the  challenger  or 
dispatant  chose  to  select  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  learned 
and  eooentrio  genius  known  as  "  The  Adnurable  Crichton," 
in  vliithig  teats  of  learning,  need  to  post  np  theses  which 
he  was  prepaxed  to  defend  against  all  oomera.  Lnther  nsed 
this  method  to  bring  befbre  the  learned  at  Wittenberg  the 
doctrine  of  Indulgenoee  and  other  points  raised  in  his  con- 
flict with  Tetxcl.  The  dieeonion  ooold  not  fall  to  establish 
and  to  spread  the  dootriaea  maintained  in  opposition  to 
Borne,  ^e  Antfenberg  disputation  wa«  a  notable  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Beformation.  Befraring  to  thia  time, 
Lnther  afterwards  said,  **  When  I  undertook  to  write  against 
the  grnes  errors  of  indulgences,  Dr.  Jerome  Schurff  (his 
Swids  colleague  at  the  nnlversity)  stopped  me,  and  aaid, 
'  Would  you,  then,  vrrite  a^inat  tiie  t)ope?  What  are  yon 
about?  It  will  not  be  elloweil.*  'What,' relied  I,  *what 
if  they  mast  allow  it  ? '  "—laO^f^^^p^^^  Q QQ  [ ^ 
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f  HEBE  is  a 
vessel  in 
dUtrcBS.  I 
B&v  hor 
plain  en- 
OQgll,  jnBt 

^vbea  that  rift 
in  the  clouds 
(liL'ew  a  glimpse 
lit  mocnlight 
II  cioga  the  water." 

I  saw  her." 
■■  ■Ladl."  "And 
J,"  echoed  voice 
(ifLer  Toloe  from 
amongst  an  ex- 
cited group  of  Eafitpoit  fishermen.  "What  shall  we  doi 
JohnOehorne?" 

The  man  addressed  was  the  one  vho  had  spokan  first. 
He  was  coxswain  of  tho  lifehoat ;  a  man  to  whom  all  were 
used  to  look  for  guidance  in  seasons  of  peril  on  tbe  deep, 
and  whose  word  was  taken  as  law  on  occasions  like  this. 

John  Osbome  deserved  the  trust  placed  in  him.  He  •vit.z 
bravo  witboat  being  rash.  He  would  cheerfully  risk  his  own 
life  whore  there  was  a  chance  of  saving  that  of  another. 
But  he  was  not  foolhardy.  Ho  valued  bis  own  health, 
btreugtb,  and  life,  as  God's  good  gifts,  to  bo  used  and  not 
abused.  The  crew  knew  that  he  thought  of  theirs  also,  aud 
of  tbe  V  ives  and  families  who  depended  on  them  for  bread. 
They  could  feel  that  be  would  be  as  conscientiously  careful 
to  insure  their  safety,  as  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  succour 
those  whose  lives  were  in  perlL 

Then  John  Osborne's  head  was  always  clear  and  bis  hand 
steady.  He  neither  muddled  his  biaiu  nor  made  his  limbd 
tremulous  with  drink.  Frequent  experience  had  proved 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  uprightness  and  truth 
had  won  him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  around  htm. 

He  bad  come  down  with  many  others,  in  tbo  teeth  of  the 
bitter  north-easter,  to  see  if  there  was  any  work  for  the  bravo 
hearts  and  strong  hands  of  tbe  lifeboat  crew.  It  was  not 
often  that  such  a  storm  raged  on  that  wild  ooast  witbout 
causing  peril  and  wreckage,  and  perhaps,  in  spite  of  all 
effort,  leas  of  liCa  as  well. 
John  Osborne  heard  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?" 
Ho  was  ready  with  tbe  answer.  "  We  mui>t  get  the  boat 
out,  and  do  our  best,  God  helping  us," 

John  Osborne  was  brave,  steady,  true  and  trusted,  but 
liko  tho  fishermen  of  Galilee,  he  had  learnt  all  his  lessons  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  Often  like  tliem  the  call  of  duty  liad  oon- 
straincd  him  to  go  forth  in  his  frail  vessel  in  tbe  darkness 
of  the  night.  When  tossed  by  stormy  waves,  ho  had 
rejoiced  to  know  that  ho  was  still  under  tbe  guardianship  of 
Him  whom  winds  and  sea  obey.  And  though  tho  voice 
of  tho  Master  was  not  uplifted  to  still  the  raging  waters, 
though  His  form  came  not  waiting  on  the  crests  of  tho 
angry  billowe,  the  fisherman  hod  a  blessed  sense  of  Hia 
presence,  and  the  message  of  peace  was  spoken  to  his  heart. 

"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  upon  Thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee."  A 
precious  promise,  which  often  came  home  to  John  Osborne's 
mind  when,  amidst  tbo  storm,  no  human  Toioo  could  reach 
hia  ear. 


*  There  were  many  people  on  Eastport  beach  that  night, 
who  oDuld  be  nothing  but  lookerson,  and  who  ought 
net  to  have  been  there  at  all.  But  who  oonld  wonder  that, 
when  the  lifeboat  was  going  oat  with  a  precious  cargo  of 
human  life,  those  to  whom  iU  crew  were  dear  shotdd  be 
standing  by  them  to  the  last?  Wives  and  mothers,  weeping 
perhaps,  and  with  hearts  sinking  within  them  at  the  thought 
of  tbe  deadly  peril  to  be  fiiced  by  huehands  and  sons,  for 
tlie  sake  of  strangers  in  that  distressed  vessel,  of  which,  from 
time  to  time,  they  caught  a  glimpse. 

Doubtless  many  a  prayer  arose  from  loving  hearts  for 
those  already  in  peril  and  those  who  were  about  to  face  it. 
But  no  complaining  word  was  beard.  No  voice  waa 
uplifted  to  say,  "  Stoy  on  shore.  Think  of  your  wives  aud 
children.  Do  not  risk  your  precious  lives  on  the  chance  of 
saving  jwople  of  whom  yon  know  nothing." 

No.  Each  seaman's  or  fisherman's  wife  knew  that  those 
dearest  to  her  might  at  some  time  be  in  similar  straits  and 
need  the  self-devoting  courage  of  brave  men  to  bring  them 
safe  to  land.  And  so  they  let  their  dear  ones  go  with  a 
farewell  hand-clnsp  and  kiss,  and  a  prayer  that  God  would 
speed  them  in  their  errand,  and  bring  them  back  in  safety'. 

Amongst  those  who  were  to  be  left  behind  was  one,  n 
pale-faced  lad  who  had  needed  the  help  of  a  crutch  to  bring 
him  to  the  beach.  He  had  been  injured  by  a  full,  and 
though  fast  recovering  his  strength,  be  was  not  yet  able  to 
walk  without  assistance. 

The  lad  pleaded  with  his  father  to  let  him  go  in  tbe  boat. 
He  was  only  fourteen,  but  from  bis  early  childhood  had 
often  been  John  O&bome's  companion  on  the  water,  and 
was  skilful  beyond  his  years  in  the  management  of  a 
vessel. 

"  Let  me  go,  father,"  he  pleaded,  "  my  arms  are  as  strong 
as  ever,  aud  you  always  say  I  can  work  liko  a  man 
wherever  you  are ;  I  only  want  to  bo  with  you." 

A  look  of  mingled  pain  and  tenderness  crossed  the  biavo 
man's  face  as  he  heard  his  boy's  petition.  The  lad  was  hia 
only  child,  and  motherless,  and  the  fisherman  had  striven  to 
be  both  father  and  mother  to  Johnny.  He  could  read  tho 
thought  in  the  lad's  mind,  which  was  just  a  longing  that 
they  might  die  or  live  together.  How  could  cither  eudaie 
the  prospect  of  parting  ? 

But  the  fisherman  was  firm.  He  kissed  the  lad,  for  he 
was  not  ashamed — a  bravo  man  never  is — to  show  that  he 
had  a  loving  human  heart  beating  in  hia  bosom.  Then 
he  said,  "  Go  home,  dear  lad ;  keep  the  fire  in  and  the  kettle 
boiling,  and  all  ready  in  case  we  bring  some  one  that  wants 
to  share  oar  shelter.  And  pray  that  we  may  havo  God's 
blessing  on  our  work." 

"  Mary  Benson  will  have  all  right  at  home.  X^ook  out  for 
a  light  under  Quarry  Point,"  cried  Johnny,  and,  with  a  last 
look  at  tho  boat  and  her  crew,  he  hurried  towards  the  place 
of  which  he  bad  last  spoken  to  his  fi&lhcr. 

Under  Quarry  Point  waa  the  safest  landing-place  for  a 
boat,  but  there  was  no  guiding  light  to  help  tho^e  who  were 
in  it  to  steer  in  that  direction.  Eastport  fishermen  must 
trust  to  their  knowledge  of  the  coast,  and  to  such  light  as 
came  from  tbe  stormy,  clond-hidden  sky,  when  a  momenta]^' 
break  in  the  black  canopy  overhead  gave  them  a  notion  of 
their  whereabouts. 

For  some  time  iMist,  Johnny  Osborne  had  been  thioking  a 
good  deal  about  Quarry  Point  and  the  little  cove  below  it. 
When  bis  father  was  away  at  sea,  and  Mary  Benson  busy 
about  her  household  work,  the  lad  had  spent  many  lonely 
hours  on  the  beach  whilst  he  was  gathering  strength,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  be  should  again  accompany 
his  parent  in  his  fishing  expeditions.  Often  tbe  thought 
had  crossed  his  mind,  "How  useful  a  bonfire  would  be  to 
guide  tho  boats  to  the  cove  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  1 " 

The  cove  waa  one  of  his  favourite  resting-places,  for 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  waves,  cvea  at  tbe  highest  tides,  tho 
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elifi  fimned  a  sort  of  shelterinET  arcii  overhead.  Boatmen 
whovera  fortnnate  enoagfa  to  reach  this  landing-plaoe,  at 
moe  foood  themHelTca  irt  a  havea  of  safety,  where  they  coald 
Temah)  for  a  time  if  needful,  SDre  of  shelter  aad  a  certain 
UDonst  of  varmth. 

Johnny  Oebome  waa  accnstomed  to  call  Qaarry  Ccve  hia 
nstle.  With  much  care  and  pains  he  had  collected  booldere, 
coustnicted  a  sort  of  fireplace,  and  laid  up  a  store  of  drift 
vood  in  a  sheltered  receis.   Ouce  he  hud  held  a  kind  of 
pionio  party  there,  his  boy 
Mends   having  brought 
contributions  in  the  shape 
of  eatables,  and  he  being 
prepared  with  plenty  of 
bot  potatoes  roasted  in  the 
wood  Bshes,  with  the  simple 
acoompiuiimenta  of  a  pinch 
of  Bait  and  a  draught  of 
milk. 

The  spray  and  fresh 
breeze  sharpened  the  appe- 
tites of  the  boys,  and  no 
royal  feast  ever  met  with 
fnller  jnstiiie  than  did 
Johnny  Osborne's  simple 
eatables,  which  being  fur- 
ther ipiced  by  kindness  and 
good  temper,  were  all  that 
boDgry  lads  need  desire. 
So  pleasant  a  memory  had 
the  little  feast  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  goeets,  that 
often  afterwards  he  who 
had  [danned  it  was  greeted 
with  the  inquiry,  "When 
are  we  to  have  another  pic- 
nic at  Quarry  Castle  ?  " 

Woold  that  3.11  who  shore 
in  grander  banquets  could 
carry  away  with  them  such 
happy,  innocent  memories 
and  gladdened  hearts. 

To  the  oove  on  that 
•tomy  eight  Johnny  has- 
tened as  &at  aa  his  still 
beble  limb  would  let  him.  As  he  went,  he  said  to  himself 
"  If  I  cannot  help  them  to  row  or  bo  with  them  in  the  boat, 
I  will  keep  the  light  shining  for  them,  any  way." 

He  IumI  a  sore  battle  with  the  wind,  and  his  cap  was 
esiried  away  to  be  recovered  no  more,  but  he  kept  on.  Once 
vithia  the  friendly  shelter  of  Qaarry  Castle  be  need  not 
mind.  He  bad  plenty  of  dry  wood  and  bits  of  tarry  stuff 
that  wonld  light  quickly,  make  a  good  blaze,  and  not  be 
^ly  eitingnishcd.  He  had  a  fire  built  ready,  and  soon  the 
laaTO  lad  rejoiced  at  seeing  it  sending  forth  a  steady  and 
erer-growing  flame,  which  the  wind  only  reached  with  force 
raongfa  to  fan,  not  to  cxtingnish. 

As  the  boy  sat,  patiently  replenishing  his  fire,  John 
Oiborne  the  ekler  and  his  stout-hearted  crew  were  nearing 
the  stnm-toased  vessel.  Not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the 
Milors  were  almost  worn  out  and  ready  to  give  up  in  despair. 

Half  of  them  were  got  into  the  lifeboat,  and  John  Osborne 
vujott  saying,  "Now,  if  we  oonld  steer  quite  straight  for 
Qtarry  Cove  and  land  these,  we  might  soon  take  off  tiio 
'^tbers,"  when,  casting  his  eyes  landward,  he  saw  Johnny's  • 
Extern  fire,  and  remembered  hie  boy's  parting  words, 
"  Ixwk  out  for  a  light  under  Qnwry  Point." 

"Bless  the  lad  I"  ejaculated  John  Osborne.  'MVhat  a 
good  tboogbt  that  was  of  Johnny's  I  He,  by  building  and 
tending  the  fire,  will  do  as  much  towards  saving  lives  as 
if  he  were  rowing  with  us  in  the  boat  to-night." 
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"  More,  more,"  shouted  tho  rest  of  the  crew  with  one 
voice.  "Without  that  light  in  Quarry  Cove  much  time 
wonld  have  been  wasted,  strength  wearied,  nuut  likely 
lives  lost." 

The  sight  of  Johnny's  fire  seemed  to  give  new  heart  to  the 
boatmen.  They  rowed  with  increased  vigoar,  and  landed 
the  firs  t  cargo  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  without  the  needless  loss 
of  a  minute,  iu  Quarry  Cove.  Thankful  for  saved  lives,  tho 
men  gathered  about  the  cheering  blaze,  whilst  the  lifeboat 

set  out  on  a  second  errand 
of  mercy,  and  in  due  timo 
all  those  who  had  been  in 
such  peril  were  brought 
safe  to  land,  and  the  boat 
itself  was  eecnred. 

John  Osborne  said  little 
to  his  ECU  at  the  time, 
though  his  mates  and  the  . 
rescued  sailors  had  enough 
to  say  about  the  courage, 
forethought,  and  patience 
of  the  lad.  But  clasping 
Johnny's  hand  in  his,  and 
lifting  his  cap  with  the 
other,  the  father  reverently 
said  to  those  around  him  ; 

"Mates,  let  us  thank 
God  for  this  deliverance, 
and  ask  Him  to  help  ua  to 
give  our  spared  lives  more 
to  His  service  than  we 
have  ever  done  before." 

At  such  a  moment,  it 
was  not  likely  that  there 
would  be  any  dissenting 
voice.  When  men  have 
just  stood  on  the  brink  of 
a  watery  grave,  and  boen 
saved  from  it  almost  against 
hope,  they  can  hardly  be 
qnite  indifferent  to  the 
danger  from  which  Ihey 
have  escaped,  or  unthnnk- 
fhl  for  their  deliverance. 
Too  often,  however,  the 
earthly  instrument  is  remembered,  whilst  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts  is  forgotten. 

John  Oebome's  offering  of  thanksgiving  for  others  and 
himself  did  not  occupy  long,  nor  was  it  expressed  in  many 
words.  But  it  went  straight  from  bis  heart,  and  his  hearers 
were  touched  by  the  simple  way  in  which  he,  with  his  lad's 
hand  clasped  in  his,  thanked  God  for  having  put  the  good  - 
thought  into  Jo^nie's  mind  that  had  sent  him  to  light  the 
beacon  fire  in  Quarry  Cove. 

Then  the  rescued  men  and  their  deliverers  turned  to  go 
towards  tlie  village,  Johnny's  heed  protected  by  his  father's 
red  handkerchief  to  make  up  for  the  lost  cap. 

The  sailors  would  fiiin  have  carried  the  lad,  bat  he  pre- 
ferred to  limp  abng  by  tho  help  of  his  crutch  on  one  side, 
and  John  Osborne's  strong  hand  on  the  other.  Fatl^er 
and  son  Eaid  little  about  it,  but  each  could  read  the  other's 
heart,  and  knew  the  joy  and  thankfulness  which  filled  it, 
as  hand  clasped  hand  in  blessed  re-union  after  peril 
past. 

"  You're  a  long-headed  little  chap,"  said  one  of  the  ehip- 
wrecked  men.  "  It  seems  yours  was  the  only  head  in  East- 
port  that  thongbt  about  making  a  fire  in  that  little  cove 
under  the  cliff." 

*'  I  wanted  to  go  with  father  in  the  lifeboat,"  said  Johnny 
simply.  "Hq  would  not  let  me,  sol  thought, '  If  I  cannot 
row  with  them,  I'll  hold  a  light  for  t^^'  *^j(3QQ  |^ 
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**It  wai  a  good  thongLt,  lad;  thank  God  for  it,"  replied 
tho  father. 

There  vas  cheering  and  mnch  xejeioi&g  on  Eaetport  beach 
•when  wirea  and  hnabanda  met,  and  a  beartj  welcome  awaited 
tiie  ahipwioeked  men.  Food,  ahelter,  beds,  vith  all  that 
vai  neoeaaary  for  their  oomIbrt,were  cheerfully  offered. 

Johntty*B  goad  fhooght  waa  the  aeed  whence  sprang  a 
nune  lasting  benefit  to  Sastport  and  its  aea^ng  popula- 
tion. TbB  Talne  of  that  guiding  blaxe  in  Qoarry  Co've,  oa 
the  nig^t  of  the  medk,  had  bnen  abundoaUy  proved,  and 
older  heads  took  a  lesson  from  the  yoang  one. 

Boon  a  noble  ligbthooso  spraog  up — ^not  in  the  oove,  but 
on  Qaury  Point  above  it,  and  its  beuns,  gleaming  across  the 
dark  waters,  wwe  as  a  frundly  hand  to  guide  the  fisherman 
to  a  6&re  landing-plao&  This  could  be  seen  much  farther 
than  the  lad's  beacon  fire,  bat  the  humbler  effort  was  like  a 
match  which  kindles  the  great  blaze.  Without  the  boy's 
■good  thonght  and  prompt  aetioo,  tho  lighthouse  might  not 
now  be  doing  good  seirioe  on  Quarry  Point. 

Johnny  is  a  fine,  strong  fellow ;  and  father  and  son  now  go 
out  together  to  the  deep-sea  fisMng. 

The  Eastport  folk  hold  them  up  aa  models,  and  wish  that 
paroits  and .  children  could  always  walk  and  work  as 
harmoniously  together  as  thenr  do.  But  I  think  the  secret 
of  their  union  is,  that  they  are  of  one  heart  and  mind  in 
desiring  to  love  and  serve  Ood. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  might  learn  a  lesson 
too,  from  Johnny's  work  on  that  stormy  night  Old  and 
young  like  best  to  have  a  shore  in  the  active  work  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  like  to  sit  still  in  the  chimney  oomer,  or 
lie  helpless  on  a  sick  bed,  .when  we  would  fain  be  up  and 
doing.  It  is  hard  ,  to  be  ocoupied  with  little  things  in  the 
home,  when  we  think  we'  oonld  do  great  ones  in  the  world ; 
hard  to  stand  still  and  wait  for  a  promised  blessing, 
instecid  of  going  to  meet  it.  Hard  even  for  boy  and  girl 
who,  with  but  a  few  years'  experience  and  much  to  leam 
have  attained  the .  stature  of  men  and  women,  and  would 
fain  join  their  elders  in  the  battle  of  life,  before  they  are 
flUy  aimed  tar  the  straggle^  Hard  to  keep  plodding  on 
over  books,  or  at  sdbool,  gathering  knowledge  grain  by 
groin,  to  fill  thdr  mmtal  itorehonses. 

Like  Johnny,  we  idurald  all  wish  to  go  in  the  boal^  right 
into  Ufa's  stormy  sea,  and  woald  foin  help  there  in  the 
rowing.  Bnt,  like  Johnny*  we  may  eadi  render  4U  good 
service  in  the  plaee  whidi  God  has  assigned  ns  to  flIL 

The  aged  and  the  helplessi  the  mothtir  with  her  petty . 
household  cares,  those  who  are  compelled  to  wait  whrai 
they  want  to  work,  the  boy  attd  girl  plodding  over  their 
daily  faaks,  can  all  light  op  a  beacon,  and'  let  tlieir  light ' 
Bhine  for  their  heavenly  Father's  glwy  and  Qxe  comfcat  of 
their  neighbour. 

They  can  let  the  lights  of  patience,  iaith,  submission, 
sweet-temper,  persoveranoe,  love  to  Ood  and  love  to  man, 
shioe  forth  in  their  lives  and  be  seen  by  all  around  them. 
And,  though  they  may  never  be  called  upon  to  do  great  deeds 
in  the  sight  of  the  world,  they  will  And,  aa  Johnny  did,  that 
they  coQ  serve  God  and  manifest  love  to  their  fellow- 
oreatures  by  doing  whatever  their  hand  findeth  to  do,  with 
their  might,  in  the  place  which  He.  in  His  wisdom,  has 
iq^Mmted  for  them  to  flU.  bdtb  lucb. 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLASS. 

U. — TUB    JOCBNBTS    07    OCB  LOBD. 

Text  for  the  day.  "  Be  clothed  with  humility:  for  God 
rensteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." 
1  Peter  v.  5.   Bead  Luke  ix.  37-58. 

The  verse  you  have  learned  in  taken  from  the  First  Epistle, 
or  lett'r,  of  Peter.   He  was  one  of  the  three  diao'ples  who 
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had  the  great  honour  of  b?ing  with  ni  j  Iiord  on  the  Mount, 
when  he  saw  the  Lord  in  His  glory.  Then  he  oame  down 
with  the  others  from  that  glorious  scone,  and  what  a  dilEmnt 
Boene  met  their  eyes  I  They  had  had  a  glimpio  of  heaven ; 
they  had  seen  the  Bavioor^s  biif^tneaa ;  they  were  now  to 
890  His  lowlineas.  Tiiey  had  seen  Him  in  the  company  of 
the  glulfled  sainti,  Uoms  and  Eliaa ;  Uiey  were  now  to  aee 
Him  brought  fiusa  to  tone  with  one  tmder  the  power  of  the 
devil  I  Ah  I  it  was  from  the  meek  and  lowfy  Jenu  that 
His  disciple  Peter  learned  meekness  and  lowliness,  and 
thus  he  was  taught  of  God  to  write  fi«  our  leaming  those 
words  :"Beye  dotM  with  humility," 

The  passage  we  have  read  divides  itself  into  different  . 
ports, — the  miracle  at  the  foot  of  the  monntein,  v.  37-43 ; 
the  conversation  of  our  Lord  by  the  way,  43-50 ;  and  the 
incidents  of  His  journey  to  Jerusalem,  50-62. 

What  toeu  the  reguett  made  to  Jem*  "by  the  faiher  of  (he 
poor  hoy  t  Now  turn  to  Mark  ix.  23,  and  tell  me  Oie  answer 
of  Jenu,  which  is  more  fully  given  by  Mark.  "If  thon 
canst  believe  I "  How  needful  that  those  ;  who  ask  any 
favour  from  Jesus  should  believe  that  He  will  hear  them  I ' 
If  we  could  only  remember  that  our  prayers  would  be  very 
real,  and  we  would  have  very  real  answers  1  Bead  Heb. 
zi.  6.  The  poor  dlittreBsed  father  was  very  much  in 
earnest.  What  imu  hi»  antieerf  He  believed,  and  he 
prayed,  "  Lord,  help  mine  unbelief  I "  We  oil  greatly 
need  to  pray  thus!  Did  Jeetu  decpits  this  feeble  faifht 
Oh  no  1  He  strengthened  it  in  the  most  remarkable  way, 
by  immediately  putting  forth  His  power.  Be  rebuked 
the  unclean  spirit ;  He  healed  the  boy;  He  restored  him  to 
hia  father,  and  we  may  be  sore  that  there  was  no  unbelief 
now  left  in  that  man's  heart 

Jesus  and  Bis  disciples  now  left  that  place  and  iook. 
their  way  through  Galilee  (see  Mark  iz.  80),  and  He  a 
second  time  spoke  to  them  on  a  very  sad  subject,  which  they 
did  not  like  to  hear  of,  and  did  not  .understand  :wAat,tnM  i7f 
(r.  44).  Yea,  He  whom  some  of  them  had  seen-  in  glory  on  _ 
the  Mount — whom  all  of  them  had  seen  casting  out  the 
devil  and  doing  wonderful  works,  was  to  be  ere  long  Him-  - 
self  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death  1  Why  did  not  tba  diiefplss  asft  Bim  to  sxpIaAi  that 
tat/ingi  Surely  they  most  have  regretted  afterwards  that 
they  had  not  done  so.  Instead  of  this  th^  engaged  in  an 
argument,  which  sadly  showed  the  pride  of  .men's  hearts, 
questioning  among  Utemselves  aa  to  whidi  ihonld  be 
greatest  What  did  Jena  pereelvef  (y.  il.}  This  is  one  of 
many  passages  in  which  we  find  that  the  Lord  knows  the 
thonghtso^  the  heart  Bow  deal  wUhthmt  Who 

did  He  take  and  set  h^ore  them"}  A  ohild— '<a  Uttie  child" 
(Matt  zviii.  S).  One  who  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing 
about  being  greater  or  less  than  others  in  this  world.  And 
mark  how  Jesus  lUiowed  them  the  folly  of  their  strife ;  He 
said,  "Whoioever  shall  receive  this  child  in  my  name 
reoeiveth  me."  It  was  not  for  them  ever  to  think  of  great- 
ness: "he — that  least  among  you  all,  humblest,  lowliu&t, 
the  same  shall  be  great" 

But  the  disciples  were  slow  to  leora  of  Jesus  1  What  did 
John  tat)  of  one  whom  they  eaw  catling  out  deviU  1  Did 
Jems  aUow  him  to  forbid  this  man  f  Again,  what  did  John 
and  James  want  to  do  to  the  Samaritans  for  not  reeeiving 
Jeeusf  Did  JesM  attou  them  to  do  thist  No.  Hesaidthey 
knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit  th^  were  of;  it  was  truly 
not  like  the  spirit  of  their  Bibster.  Mark  His  words  as  to 
the  reason  for  which  the  Son  of  man  oame — not  to  destn^ 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  I 

What  waa  the  Saviour's  reply  to  one  who  said  he  would 
follow  Him.  Jesus  did  not  forbid  him,  bnt  He  knew  tliat 
this  man  had  very  little  knowledge  of  His  my  of  lif^  and  what 
did  He  teU  him  about  it  f  (v.  58.) 

Sing—"  When  Jesus  left  His  FfUthw's  throne.f 
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BELIGIOUS  MANIAS. 


I. — THE  JEW  HANIA. 


O  ELIGIOUS  manias'oiilj  differ  from  commer- 
cial  or  social  mftniaa  in  that  they  are  more 
Tirnleot  and  enduring.  Strange  crazes  like  that  of 
th6HifisiMippi8oheine,or  the  Sonth  Sea  Bubble — 
popular  frenzies,  Buch  as  possessed  the  Jacquerie 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  the  mob  of  Paris  in 
1792— appeal  to  the  strong  passionB  of  selfish  greed 
or  hate  of  oppression ;  and  theuoe  proceed  the 
9».  IttH—JunM  It.  IW4 


wild  excesses  which  the  hiatorion  records  and 
the  reader  peruses  with  horror  and  amazement. 
But  these,  howeTer  terrible  while  they  lasted, 
soon  passed  away.  A  few  months  saw  the  end 
of  the  commercial,  and  a  few  years  the  end  of  the 
political,  conTulsioDG.  But  it  has  always  been 
otherwise  with  the  manias  which  have  grown 
out  of  religious  feeling.  Aa  the  motive  power  is 
stronger,  so  the  movement  has  spread  further  and 
lasted  longer.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Jew  mania 
(an  it  may  be  called)  extended  into  many  coun- 
tries, and  broke  out  again  and  a^in  in  suooes- 
slve  geoeratioDS.    The  loonoolastio  mania  of  the 
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Bixteentb.  centaiy  ran  ihrougli  a  large  portion  of 
Enrcpo,  and  long  ontUved  its  first  oiii^inators. 
The  Witch  mania,  the  most  terrible  and  deeply 
seated  of  any,  may  be  said  to  havo  set  in  early 
.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  have  raged  almost 
without  intermission  for  threo  hundred  years. 

We  have  not  in  the  instance  of  the  mania 
under  consideration — as  might  be  necessary  in 
.other  cases — to  inquire  what  was  the  ofTence 
which  aroused  the  popular  fury,  or  why  it  was 
entertained.  The  former  was  simply  the  profes- 
sion of,  or  rather  tho  refusal  to  abandon,  tho 
Jewish  faith;  and  this  was  held  to  bo  sufficient 
ground  fax  the  cruelties  inflicted,  because  the 
Jows  were  regarded  as  tho  personal  adversaries 
of  Christ,  so  that  to  injure  and  slay  them  was 
to -raider  the  Lord  good  service  by  slaying  His 
enenaieB.  Farther,  we  Jem  vere  balieved  to  be 
filled  with  a  blind  hatred,  not  only  of  the  Lord 
Blmself^  but  of  all  who  had  been  baptized  into 
His  name,  whi<^  they  gutted  by  the  most  cruel 
and  barbarous  deeds.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  why  the  mania  should  have  broken  out 
with  such  extraordinary  virulence  in  what  are 
usually  called  the  dark  and  middle  ages  of 
Christendom,  and  also  to  give  some  particulars  of 
the  outbreaks  themselves. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset,  that  the  trise 
Spirit  of  the  Gospel  would  have  entirely  rejected 
tho  notion  which  instigated  this  frenzy,  as  it 
would  that  on  which  the  Witch  mania  was 
founded.  The  Hebrew  race  had  indeed  incurred 
the  terrible  guilt  of  putting  to  death  tho  Lord  of 
Glory,  and  in  a  certain  sense  "  His  blood  was  on 
them  and  on  their  children,"  nor  could  they 
regain  the  favour  of  heaven  which  had  been 
possessed  by  their  fathers,  unless  by  accepting 
Him  as  their  Bedeemer.  But  there  is  no  hint 
anywhere  to  be  found,  that  the  followers  of  the 
Lord  are  required  to  avenge  His  blood  on  the 
children  of  Ins  idayers.  Eveiywhere  in  Scripture 
the  direot  o{^osite  is  taught.  AU  religious  per- 
seotttum,  Hot  "that  of  Christaans'onty,  is  included 
under  l^e  seotauce,  *'  These  things  have  they 
doDe,'beG>tis»'ttiey  knew  not  the  Father  nor  Me.^ 
Tfab  Gospel  agl^  teadies  that  the  true  inheritors 
oS  '^e  flinof  the  Jewsbre  Wftiteir  descendants 
aoooiffitig  to  iSb.Q  flesh,  but  th^  who  imitate  their 
deeda  If  the  indignation  of  ^e  fi^fid  servants 
of  Ohtist  oofild  legitimately  find  a  vent  in  se- 
verify  SKeroieed  on  Eis  enfunies,  it  would  be  on 
those  irho  by  flagrant  sin  **oru(ufied  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame." 

It  is  little  wonder,  however,  that  in  the  dark 
ages  men  should  have  thought  otherwise.  This 
is  but  one  out  of  many  deLusions  especially  rife 
in  those  times.  The  man  who  was  weary  of 
the  round  of  home  duties,  easily  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  was  a  meritorions  act  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  land  where  his  Lord  had  suffered.  The 
woman  who  found  the  world  and  its  indulgences 
pall  upon  her,  caught  at  the  belief  that  all  would 
be  right  with  her,  at  once,  if  she  reUred  into  a 
convent.  In  like  manner,  the  man  whose  hands 
were  deeply  stained  with  blood,  and  who  could 
not  forego  the  excitement  of  continual  warfare, 
readily  acquiesced  in  the  popular  fancy  that  tho 
slaughter  of  Jews  and  infidels  was  a  lawful 
oooapation,  and  would  atone  for  his  former  blood- 


guiltiness.  The  grounds  on  which  Uaurioe  de 
Bracy  in  "  Ivanhoe  "  Isolds  the  Christian  faith- 
fulness ofhia  companioDS  in  arms — ^"^re  is  Front 
de  Boauf,  whose  utter  abominatioiL  is  a  Jew ;  and 
Brian  do  Bois  Gilbert,  whose  trade  is  to  slay 
Saracens:  if  these  are  not  good  grounds  of 
Christianity,  I  know  of  no  other  which  thoy 
bear  about  Uiem" — are  only  too  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  men  of  that  time. 

But  it  remains  to  explain  why  tho  outbreak 
shouldhave  occurred  in  the  twelfth  and  succeedinj; 
centuries,  rather  than  in  tho  times  of  Clovis* 
and  Clotaire,  and  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain, 
when  there  was  certainly  as  much  ignorance 
abroad,  and  still  greater  ferocity.  Tet  it  is 
certain  that  np  to  the  twelfth  century,  although 
the  Jews  were  despiseB,  oppressed,  and  plundered ; 
though  violent  measures  were  adopted  to  oblige 
them  to  acce]^  Christianity ;  though  they  were 
frequently  diiven  out  from  countries  in  which 
they  had  become  domiciled — the  mania  for  their 
blood  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  roused. 
They  suffered  much  under  Heraclian,  who  had 
conceived  a  bitter  hatred  against  them;  much 
under  Leo  the  Isaurian ;  much  under  Witiza  tho 
Goth,  who  is  said  to  have  forced  ntnely  thousand 
of  them  to  reoeive  baptism ;  and  much  agaiu 
under  Charlemagne  and  other  kings  of  France. 
But  even  under  these  sovereigns,  their  position 
was  not  a  very  hard  one.  They  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  uie  laws,  in  the  lands  in  which 
they  resided;  and  some  rulers,  among  -whom 
singularly  enough  the  popes  of  Bome  stro  oon- 
spionouB,  showed  4k6m  oe&Mderable  &Toar. 
Being  the  only  banksrs  of  those  timea»  and 
having,  from  tibe  dii^ersion  of  their  nation, 
especial  jamlitiM  ftor  commeroe,  ihey  became 
enoimonsly  wealthy,  and  often  lived  for  nuny 
years  in  unintemtpted  ease  and  luxury. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  ekmnth 
century  that  tho  fierce  fimatical  feeling,  whioh  we 
havo  called  tiie  "Jew  Ibmia,*'  was  called  into 
being.  Aboutab-n.  lOSSBetertheHormitpreaohed 
Ihe  necessity  of  Tsaotiing  ffae  HolySepulchrefrom 
the  poBseafion  of  Ute  Infidels ;  asd  Sttrope  every- 
where leaped  up  reapoasivs  to  iAte  summons. 
Bandsof  ajmied  men,  scnne  mwe«oldierB«f'fortune, 
others  inspired  by  the  wilfl  oicthnslasm  of  the 
movenMBt,  set  otit,  under  one  Seadar  or  anoflieT, 
for  the  Holy  Luid :  but  the  mm'frinctioal  among 
them  soon  tonceivsd  the  idea  that  Sesven  would 
be  as  much  gratified  by  the  slanghtw  of  Infidels 
in  one  hmd  as  another.  Doubtless  tho  Turks  were 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  but  still  more  so  were  tho 
Jews,  who  not  only  rejected  Him,  but  were  the 
veiitable  descendants  of  those  who  had  betrayed 
and  murdered  Him.  They  proceeded  accordingly 
to  carry  out  this  happy  inspiration.  Preceded 
by  a  goose  and  a  goat— which,  they  had  persuaded 
themselves,  were  endued  with  power  to  guida 
them  to  places  where  the  unbelievers  had  taken 
shelter— they  fell  upon  the  unhappy  Jews  where- 
ever  they  enoountered  them,  and  murdered  them 

*  TLo  celebrated  exclamation  of  Cloria,  'when  the  history 
of  the  Crucifixion  was  read  to  him,  "Where  vert  ihou, 
Clovis  ?  "  liiyiDK  his  luuid  at  tho  fiome  time  on  the  hilt  of  hia 
svord,  shows  pUiiily  enough  the  spirit  in  which  tho  fieroe 
wmrriors  of  flion  times  reoeWod  tiw^GoBpel.  They  would 
have  b«a  ready  ««^^§/87*hjS!9^Ie 
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with  frightfal  mutilations.  Similarly  at  Cologne 
and  Spires  and  other  German  cities,  the  march  of 
the  cruEading  anuiea  was  marked  by  the  masBacre 
all  Jews  frho  would  not  submit  to  baptism. 
At  Treves  it  is  said  that  the  women,  who  had 
heard  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  other  cities 
in  the  line  of  march,  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
spproachof  the  Crosaders,  than  they  slew  whole- 
sale iherowncluldren,and  afterwards  themselres, 
rather  thi^  iuiideSEgo  their  empties.  Fourteen 
hondred  Jews  are  said  to  havo  been  burnt  in 
Ments  onl^;  and  the  total  slain  in  the  various 
Bhina  citiM  is  belieTed  to  have  been  under^ 
estilmated  at  five  fhoniiand. 

Ll  tlusituniitertlie  madness  seems  to  have  been 
first  sttned  up  by  llie  Gmsading  armies ;  but  it 
vas  soon  adopted  by  the  oountmaen  of  the 
Cmsaders  at  home.  In  England  the  fary  of  the 
people  was  kindled  by  charges — ^which  seem  to 
have  been,  made  against  them  for  the  first  time 
daring  the  reign  of  King  Stephen — of  seizing  upon 
Christian  boy8,and  crucifying  them,  "in  contempt 
cS  Christ  and  Hi»  religion."  The  accusation  was 
repeated  in.  Gloooester  in  1160  ;  and  a  third  time 
st  Boiy  St.  Edmunds,  iu  1181.  What  gave  riu> 
to  this  extraordinary  ehutgOt  or  on  what  evidence 
it  was  supported,  does  n^  very  dearly  appear; 
bat  it  was  repeated  again  and  again,  and  on  every 
occasion  the  blind  fury  of  the  people  grew  greater. 
At  last  in  1255  the  Jews  at  Ijincola  were  acousod 
of  having  perpetrat^  the  same  barbarity  with 
circumstances  of  additional  horror.  They  bad 
kidnapped  a  Christian  youth,  it  was  said,  and 
after  detaining  him  nearly  a  year  in.  captivity, 
had  offered  him  up  on  the  cross  at  their  last 
Pa&Eover.  A  man  named  Copin,  iu  whose  house 
the  boy  is  said  to  have  been  confined,  was  accused 
before'liord  Lexington,  and  made  a  full  oonfession, 
CQ  oondition  of  his  life  beii^  spared.  He  declared 
that,  not  only  was  the  present  charge  true,  bat 
that  it  was  the  regular  practice  of  the  Jews  so  to 
celebrate  their  Passover,  provided  they  could 
obtain  the  requisite  victims.  So  fierce  was  the 
ontcnr  now  raised,  that  Copin's  pardon  was  re- 
voked, the  King  declaring  uiat  Ijord  I^exington 
bad  no  power  to  raant  any  such  indemnity.  He 
was  dra^^  onanurdle  to  ^e  place  of  execution, 
and  there  banged  in  chains.  This  was  a  mero 
■Dp  to  the  fary  of  the  populaoe.  the  inquest 
on  the  Bonxxed  victim,  all  the  Jews  in 
&^land  were  decuared  to  have  been  aocomfklioes 
in  the  crime.  Kinety-one  persons  were  committed 
for  trial;  of  whom  eighteen  were  hanged,  and 
twenty  more  imprisoned.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
tbe  First,  which  followed,  the  Jews  were  one  and  all 
banished  from  England — in  all  likelihood  because 
that  wise  and  humane  monarch  perceived  that 
even  his  kingly  power  would  no  longer  bo  suffi- 
deot  to  protect  them.  They  were  not  suffered  to 
return  until  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.* 

These  monstroQS  and  cruel  charges  were  not 
notfined  to  this  oonntry.   In  France  duiing  the 


*  lUi  ilatemMit  Iiaa  been  ^ipatad.  It  h»8  been  ilunm 
bom  legd  ud  other  recOTdi  tbat  a  Jew  bere  and  tliere 
waitobefoimd  in  England  snbaeqacntly  to  Edward  i.'s  edict. 
TLU  ia  qnile  possible.  Tlieso  miglit  have  come  over  on 
tmtult  bom  oocredited  persons,  or  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
Bat  tbeii  presence  ma  vgalnat  the  law  until  the  niddle  of 
the  17th  ceatnrr. 
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reign  of  Fhilip  Augustus  the  Jews  were  accused 
of  exactly  the  same  offence,  viz.  having  crucified  a 
youth  named  ^Bichard  at  Paris ;  and  here,  aft  in 
Lincoln,  it  was  added,  that  this  was  their  regular 
practice  at  the  Passover.  Philip  investigate  the 
matter,  and  exiled  them  from  his  dominions; 
having  first,  however,  taJcen  care  to  confiscate  all 
their  possessions,  which  threw  la^e  sums  of  money 
into  lus  hands.  Having  oontrived  before  long  to 
dissipate  this,  be  issued  an  edict  permitting  them 
to  rettim.  They  were  unwary  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  large  numbers  fiocked  back 
into  Franoe.  But  not  long  afierwaids  the  same 
Boenes  were  re-enaoted.  They  were  delated  to 
Philip,  for  having  once  more  laid  their  hands  on 
a -youth,  whom  uey  first  scourged,  and  crowned 
with  tiunms,  and  then  crucified.  So  loud  a 
clamour  was  raised  that  the  King  was  forced  to 
go  in  person  to  the  spot,  and  make  enquiry; 
which  resulted  in  his  ordering  eighty  Jews  to  be 
burnt  alive. 

In  1236,  dining  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  the 
same' calumny  was  revived.  It  was  declared  that 
they  had  decoyed  a  number  of  Chiistian  children, 
whom  they  had  kept  till  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
and  had  ihen  nailed  to  trosses,  making  u£e  of 
their  blood  for  a  variety  of  unlawful  purposes. 
The  mob  rose,  and  a  butchery  of  the  unhappy 
Jews  took  place,  which  speedily  spread  through. 
Toulouse,  Anjou  'and  Uaine,  where  more  than 
two  thonsand  were  put  to  most  cruel  deatiis.  In 
Bavaria,  in  1286,  there  was  a  similar  trntbreiJc 
of  fimaticism.  Three  ohildren  were  found  dead 
in  a  Jqw'b  house.   It  was  not  proved  how  they 

fot  there,  or  by  whom  they  had  been  put  to 
eatb  ;  and  there  is  a  very  reasonable  likelihood 
that  the  corpses  had  been  conveyed  thither  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
victing them  of  sacrilege  and  murder.  Such 
practices  were  undoubtedly  resorted  to  on  other 
occasions.  It  was  probably  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  that  induced  the  Emperor  Frederick  to 
reject  the  whole  story  as  imposture.  But  this 
decision  had  no  effect  on  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Bafher  it  heightened  the  fiinatical  fory  by 
which  they  were  possessed.  Falling  in,  not  long- 
afterwards,  with  an  old  woman  at  Munich,  who- 
swore  that  she  had  sold  a  Christian  child  to  some 
Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  make  use  of  its 
blood  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  rites, 
or  for  praotisii^  sorcery — it  did  not  appear  very 
plainly  which,  and  probably  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  in  their  eyes — they  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  went  about 
slaughtering  every  Jew  whom  they  chanced  to 
euoountcr.  The  magistrates,  unable  to  restrain 
their  violence,  advised  the  Jews  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  synagogue,  which  was  a  strong^ 
building,  and  might  afford  them  protection.  But 
this  advice  proved  unfortunate.  The  mob  besieged 
tho  synagogue  and  destroyed  it  by  fire,  all  the  Jewa 
perishing  in  the  flames.  At  Waltzbuxg  and  Bern 
a  similar  charge  was  made,  and  the  same  result 
followed.  The  children  whom  they  were  accused 
of  having  offered  in  sacrifice,  ware  canonised  as 
martyrs,  and  a  wholesale  raaasaore  was  made  of 
the  Jews.  _  , 

Towards  the  middle  of  ae.J^^^th  ^^urK. 
a  new  charge  was  preferroa  against  them,  tfi^io^ 
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pcnsoning  wells  and  springs.  The  terrible  pes- 
tilenoe,  known  as  tbe  Blaok  Death,  which  half 
depopulated  Europe,  was  generally  believed  to 
have  been  caused  oy  poison.  Wicked  men,  the 
enemies  of  God  and  man,  had,  it  (was  declared), 
infected  the  air  and  water  with  poisonous  drugs. 
Victims  to  allay  the  popular  fury  were  loudly 
called  for;  and  who,  it  was  asked,  were  so  likely 
to  be  the  authors  of  such  iniquity  as  the  Jews, 
whose  hatred  of  their  Christian  fellcw-men  was 
so  notorious?  Everywhere  they  were  draped 
before  l^e  magistrates  on  this  charge,  and  forth- 
with Bummariljr  disposed  of.  There  was  indeed 
little  hope  of  their  escaping  condemnation.  If 
they  denied  their  guilt  or  reused  to  answer,  they 
were  put  to  the  tcnture,  and  either  died  under 
exonudating  agonies,  or  were  driven  by  suffering 
to  admit  tbe  truth  of  any  charges  uiat  might 
have  been  advanced  against  them.  If  the  former 
proved  to  be  the  case,  it  waa  alleged  as  an  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  the  hardened  obstinacy  of 
the  offenders  ;  if  the  latter,  thanks  were  rendered 
to  Heaven,  which  had  enabled  the  judges  to  bring 
to  light  the  enormities  of  the  offenders.  It  does 
not  appear  that  anything  like  evidence  was  ever 
produced,  even  of  the  fact  that  the  wells  had  been 
poisoned.  It  was  indeed  afi&rmed  that  poison  had 
been  found  in  a  well  at  Zoffingen.   But  even  this 
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was  never  proved,  much  less  tiiat  it  waa  a  Jew 

who  placed  it  there.  At  a  diet  held  in  Alsace, 
near  about  this  time,  one  of  the  Strasburg  depu- 
ties did  venture  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
that  although  many  aocusations  had  been  alleged, 
nothing  had  ever  been  proved  against  any  one 
of  them.  But  he  was  instantly  cried  down,  and 
hia  own  safety  was  seriously  imperilled. 

Nor,  again,  was  it  the  unlettered  multitude 
alone  that  was  possessed  with  this  insanity. 
The  highest  nobles  united  with  the  burghers  and 
peasants  to  form  societies  which  bound  themselves 
by  oaths  to  extirpate  the  Jews  by  6re  and  sword, 
as  the  common  foes  of  humanity.  Wherever 
these  unhappy  victims  of  popular  prejudice  were 
not  burned,  they  were  driven  from  sooiety,  and, 
wandering  about  homeless  and  destitute,  perished 
of  cold  or  hun^r.  In  many  instances,  driven  to 
despair, theydted  by  their  own  hands.  At  Spires, 
and  again  at  Eslingen,  they  assembled  in  their 
houses  or  synagogues,  and  setting  these  on  fire 
they  perished  in  the  flames.  **  In  short,"  writes  a 
learned  and  acute  hit^torian,  "  whatever  deeds 
fanaticism,  revenge,  avarice,  and  desperation,  in 
fearful  combination,  could  instigate  mankind  to 
perform,  were  executed  throughout  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Franoe,  with  impnnity,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world." 
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BT  AOm  GIBXBHl,  JlTtTBOB  OF  "THBOuaH  TBS  LnrV,"  KR). 
CaUVER  I. — STRANGER. 


*'  q^HERE'S  a  ring  at  the  door  !     I  shouldn't 

A  wonder  if  it  was  somebody  after  lodgings ! 
Look  sharp,  will  you.  Bertha,  and  don't  go  to 
sleep  on  the  way.  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  such 
a  dawdle  as  that  girl,"  concluded  Mrs.  Burrell. 

It  was  a  particularly  dismal  afternoon  in 
November.  No  actual  rain  had  fallen  since  early 
morning,  but  the  air  reeked  with  damp,  the  sky 
seemed  shut  off  by  a  dense  haze  overhead,  and 
slush  lay  thickly  on  roads  and  pavements; 
while  the  thermometer  stood  at  only  one  d^ee 
above  freezing-point.  Foot-passengers  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  with  a  very  evident  dislike 
of  the  outer  atmosphere,  a  very  plain  intention  to 
get  quickly  through  their  divers  businesses. 

Mrs.  BurrelVs  wiop,  No.  3  of  a  row,  lay  close 
to  ono  of  the  greater  thoroughfares,  though 
actually  situated  in  a  side-street.  In  Mrs. 
Burrell's  estimation  the  locality  was  "qaiet:" 
for  though  the  rumble  of  traffic  went  on  unceas- 
ingly, the  said  traffic  did  not  pass  her  door.  But 
some  lodgers  in  Albert  Terrace  were  wont  to  hold  a 
different  opinion. 

The  shop  was  well  stocked  with  wools  and 
fancy-work  of  all  descriptions,  with  Shetland 
shawls,  worsted  comforters,  dainty  work-baskets 
lined  and  uulined,  supplemented  by  countless 
ornamental  knick-knacks. 

Fart  of  tbe  street  was  given  up  to  shops ;  part 
to  ptivatQ  houses ;  part  to  lodging-houses,  pure  and 


simple;  not  every  one  caring,  like  Mrs.  Burrell,  to 
combine  the  two  vocations. 

Mrs.  Burrell  herself  was  in  appearance  an 
eminently  respectable  and  superior  person,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  tall  and  upright  in  figure,  with 
a  sallow  complexion  and  strongly-marked  fea- 
tures. The  curl  in  the  end  of  her  long  nose,  and 
the  droop  at  each  comer  of  her  mouth,  told  tales 
of  an  uncomfortable  temper ;  and  her  unsmiling 
eyes  seemed  to  be  ever  on  the  look-out  for  some* 
thing  or  somebody  to  blame.  She  had  never  yet 
learnt  the  happy  and  needfal  art  of  "  shotting 
her  eyes  to  things ;  **  had  never  yet  realised  the 
profound  truth  "Uiat  other  people  s  faults  can  no 
more  be  oured  in  a  day  tlian  our  own  oan  be. 
Expecting  absolute  perfection  in  everybody — 
except  of  course  in  herself, — and  failing  to  find 
what  she  looked  for,  she  lived  in  a  state  of 
chronic  dissatisfaction. 

So  Mrs.  Burrell's  pretty  daughter,  Hope ;  and 
still  more,  her  sad-faced  orphan  niece.  Bertha 
Stephens ;  and  most  of  all  her  over-driven  maid- 
of-all  work,  Hannah  Hoakyns,  had  altogether 
rather  a  "  hard  life  of  it,"  especially  in  the  London 
season.  Nothing  so  shadows  the  individual  lives 
in  a  household  as  the  perpetual  presence  of  even 
one  habitual  grumbler,  male  or  nimale. 

Not  being  Uie  season  now,  Burrell's  "  up- 
stairs apartments'/,  wora^  finro^^  been 
empty  for  more  tm  £  fdrMghtr  ^fiffwas  a 
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Mnnewltai  nnnsnal  erent,  howeTor.  Mrs.  Bnrrell's 
"  oonneotion "  was  bo  good,  that  even  when 
London  was  moat  deserted,  her  xooms  were  often 
occnpied. 

Business  in  the  shop  had  heen  slack  that 
ftftemoon.  Mrs.  Burrell  found  time,  without 
difficulty,  to  ait  down  to  tea  with  her  daughter 
and  niece,  in  the  small  parlour  behind,  keeping 
watch  through  the  glass  door  for  possible  cus- 
iomen.  Once  a  youug  lady  in  sable  furs 
sppeared,  and  Hope  was  despatched  to  meet  a 
demand  for  "one  skein  of  white  Andalusian 
wool."  Then  came  the  ring  at  the  side^oor, 
which  *'  might  mean  lodgers ; "  and  Bertha  dis- 
appeared. 

**I  never  saw  sack  a  dawdle  as  tibat  girl — 
never,  in  all  my  days,"  repeated  lbs.  Boriell. 
"If  your  father,  now,  had  had  an  idea  of  what 
lie  was  asking  me  to  undertake  when  he  made 

me  promise  to  keep  her  ^ 

"Why,  mother,  if  we  didn't  have  Bertha,  we 
ahoold  be  obliged  to  get  in  somebody  else  to  do 
her  work,**  said  Hope. 

"  Then  I  hope  it  would  be  somebody  I  oould 
depend  npon,"  responded  Mrs.  Burrell.  '*  Which 
is  more  than  I  can  say  for  you  two  girls.  I'm  sure 
the  trouble  and  the  worry  and  the  plagne  I  have 
to  keep  things  going,  nobody  knows." 

Hope  shrugged  her  shoalders,  yawned,  and 
drank  her  tea.  Mrs.  Bnrrell's  mode  of  incessant 
fanlt-findioK  told  ill  upon  this  only  daughter,  in- 
ducing careiesBness  and  a  growing  spirit  of 
hardness,  where  a  few  words  of  kind  enoouraga- 
nent  wonld  have  made  her  willing  to  do  her 
utmost  Bat — '*  nothing  evei-  pleased  mother," 
Hope  was  wont  to  say, — "  so  where  was  the  use 
of  tiying  ?  "  She  had  not  been  brought  up  by 
that  mo&er  to  work  from  any  higher  principle. 

The  effect  of  the  same  treatment  upon  Bertha 
was  different.  The  higher  principle,  lacking  in 
Hope,  was  present  in  Bertha.  She  did  not  toil 
the  less  hard,  but  certainly  she  toiled  the  more 
hopelessly,  so  &t  as  i^^araed  the  satisfying  of 
Mrs.  Burrell. 

Bertha  w^s  not  pretty,  yet  her  face  would  have 
been  -very  pleasant  but  for  its  singular  sadness 
^  expression.  The  downcast  grey  eyes  wecre  soft 
and  pathetic,  and  she  had  a  shrinlang  manner, 
vi  if  labouring  under  a  continual  expectotion  of 
IrangUamed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Bertha  Stephens  was 
expeditious  in  almost  everything  that  she  under- 
took; but  Mrs.  Burrell,  deceived  by  her 
qnietaieiB,  never  oould  believe  that  she  was  not 
casting  her  time.  Some  people  count  **  speed  " 
to  be  synonymouB  with  "  bustle." 

"Well — here  you  are  at  last ! "  was  the 
greeting  she  received  on  her  return.  "Who 
■was  it?" 

"Only  a  mistake,"  Bertha  answered.  **A. 
gentleman  came  to  the  wrong  door." 

"  I  thought  it  was  something  important,  you 
vera  gone  sudi  a  time." 

Bertha  sat  down  silently,  making  no  attempt 
at  self-defence. 

"Have  yon  finished  putting  up  those  curtains?'* 
asked  Mrs.  Bnrrell,  in  a  needlessly  sbai^  manner. 
The  qnestum  might  just  as  well  have  been  uttered 
kindly. 


"Tes,  aunt" 

"  You  have  been  long  enough  about  it,  I  hope. 
And  the  spots  on  the  bedroom  carpet, — of  course 
you  haven't  seen  to  them." 

Beitha  looked  perplexed.  "Which  spots?" 
she  asked. 

"As  if  you  did  not  know.  Don't  pretend, 
Bertha.  The  best  bedroom,  of  course.  I  showed 
them  to  you  yesterday  evening." 

"  Vou  showed  them  to  me,  mother,  not  to 
Bertha,"  said  Hope. 

"  Bertha  knows  better,"  said  Mrs.  Burrell 
curtly. 

Bertha  evidently  did  not  know  better.  She 
remained  silent. 

*'  Yon  wiU  please  to  see  to  that  as  soon  as  ever 
you  have  done  your  tea.  Anybody  may  call  ai^ 
day  Bitet  lodgings,  and  1  must  have  the  place  fit 
to  bo  looked  at.  There's  some  one  else  come, 
Hope.   Be  quick." 

Beluctantly  Hope  rose,  leaving  half  a  cup  of 
tea  to  grow  cold,  and  made  her  way  into  the  shop. 
This  customer  kept  her  longer  than  the  last  had 
done. 

Hope  at  length  was  free  to  turn  once  more 
towards  the  back-parlour.  But  hardly  had  she 
so  turned  when  she  was  arrested  by  a  slight 
click  in  her  rear. 

A  lady  had  entered,  and  stood  there, — quite 
a  young  lady,  if  one  might  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, yet  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  with 
a  black  crape  veil  falling  behind,  and  a  widow's 
cap  within  the  bonnet.  She  was  rather  above 
medium  hffight  and  slenderly  made,  with  little 
frail  hands  clai>ping  and  unclasping  each  other 
continually.  A  red  spot  showed  in  either  oheek, 
and  the  dark  eyes  were  dilated  and  troubled, 
while  the  musdea  round  the  delicate  mouth 
quivered  with  incessant  motion. 

"Can  I  show  you  anything,  ma'am?"  asked 
Hope. 

"  Thank  you,  no.  I  am  not  come  to  buy,"  the 
lady  said,  in  a  hurried  yet  gentle  and  gracious 
manner.  *'  I  believe — I  helieve  you  have  lodg- 
ings in  this  house  to  let." 

"  Will  yun  wait  a  moment,  please  ?  I'U  call 
mother,"  said  Hope. 

The  lady  remamed  motionless  till  Mrs.  Bnrrell 
appeared,  wfam  she  mechanically  advanced 
towards  the  counter. 

I  have  been  recommended  to  come  to  you," 
she  said,  in  tiie  same  nervous  though  sweet  voice 
which  she  had  before  addressed  to  Hope.  "  You 
have,  I  am  told,  rooms  to  let." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  Mrs.  Burrell  answered  agreeably. 
"How  many  would  yon  please  to  want?  " 

"  It  is  only  for  my  litUe  girl  and  myself.  Your 
rooms  are  vacant  now,  1  believe — at  this  present 
moment.   I  conld  come  to  you  without  delay  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  repeated  Mrs.  Burrell.  for  the 
last  words  had  been  uttered  questioningl^. 

"I  mean  literally  without  delay — ibis  after- 
noon,'*  continued  the  lady,  speakii^  again  very 
hurriedly.  "Circumstances  have  obliged  me- 
There  are  reasons  why  I  wish  to  leave  my  present 
rooms  at  once — immediately.  It  is  not  easy  to 
&Dd  exactly  what  I  want  at  such  short  notice, 
especially  as  I  am  a  stranger  to        part  of 
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Mrs.  Burrell  was  silent,  looting  with  some 
wonder  at  the  speaker's  agitated  lips. 

"  Indeed,  I  might  say  I  am  a  stranger  to 
London  altogether."  A  feint  smile  accompanied 
the  words,  but  was  quickly  lost  in  the  painful 
quivering  of  every  muscle.  "  Perhaps  you  would 
kindly  " 

"  Would  yon  like  to  come  inside  and  sit  down, 
ma'am  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Burrell,  as  the  lady  came  to 
a  sudden  pause,  pressing  one  hand  to  her  side. 
"  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  very  well." 

"Thank  you,  no, — no;  it  is  nothing.  I  must 
not  waste  a  moment  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
a  little  upset  to-day,  and  not  being  very  strong — 
But  it  does  not  matter.  If  you  would  kindly 
tell  me  what  rooms  you  have." 

*'  Three,  commonly.  Sometimes  I  throw  in  a 
fourth,"  said  Mrs.  Burrell. 

■  "  That  would  be  much  more  than  I  need.  But 
you  do  not  let  them  all  together  ?  " 

"Well,  no;  I  like  that  best,  ma'am,  but  I 
don't  stand  out  for  il,"  said  Mrs.  Burrell.  "  In 
the  autumn  I  had  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  in 
the  parlour  and  best  bedroom,  and  there  was  a 
single  gentleman  in  the  back  bedroom.  It's  a 
tidy  room  enough,  but  there  is  no  parlour 
belonging  to  it.  I've  turned  the  little  lumber- 
room  into  a  servant's  room  once  in  a  way,  but  it 
is  a  trouble,  and  I  don't  care  to  have  it  to  do." 

"  I  think  the  one  bedroom  at  the  back  might 
suit  us,"  said  the  lady.  "I  cannot  offer  high 
terms.  It  is  only  for  myself  and  my  little  girl, 
so  we  could  manage  nicely  with  one  room.  My 
little  girl  is  only  eight  years  old,  and  I  shall 
have  to  leave  her  alone  for  several  hours  every 
day,  while  I  am  out — teaching."  The  speaker's 
lips  trembled  anew,  as  if  this  were  a  state  of 
things  to  which  she  was  not  aocnstomed.  "  I  am 
anxious  to  be  in  a  house  where  she  will  be  just  a 
little  looked  after,  and  where  I  can  leave  her 
safely.  She  nover  gives  trouble,  or  gets  into 
mischief;  still  I  do  feel  uneasy  when  she  is 
alone,  and  yoxir  clergyman,  Mr.  Powis,  told 
me  ■" 

"  Oh,  are  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Powis's,  ma'am  ?  " 
Mrs.  Burrell  had  not  quite  liked  the  aspect  of 
affairs  hitherto,  but  now  her  face  cleared. 

The  lady  hesitated.  "  I  cannot  quite  say  that, 
but  Mr.  Powis  mentioned  your  name  to  me,  and 
assured  me  that  we  should  be  comfortable  here." 

"  I  don't  think  yon  need  be  uneasy  as  to  that, 
ma'am,"  Mrs.  Burrell  said,  with  complacency. 
"  Though  it  isn't,  of  course,  for  me  to  say  it ;  I 
never  do  have  complaints  as  to  any  want  of 
comfort.  Mr.  Powis  often  sends  his  friends  to 
mo ;  indeed,  his  reconxnendations  have  been 
helpful.  He  is  a  good  man, — a  very  good  man  is 
Mr.  Powis.  He'll  never  fail  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  do  a  kindness  to  anybody,  and  that's  what  I 
like  in  a  clergyman.  It's  fine  to  be  a  grand 
preacher,  there's  no  doubt,  but  I  like  a  clergy- 
man who  will  take  a  little  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
folks."  Mrs.  Burrell  was  really  grateful  to  Mr. 
Powis  for  his  frequent  "recommendations"  of 
her  lodgings.  She  endeavoured  to  show  her 
gratitude  by  forming  one  of  his  congregation  at 
least  once  every  Sunday.  And  if  she  rarely 
exerted  herself  to  listen  to  his  sermons,  she 
rarely  missed  an  opportunity  of  praising  him. 
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"  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good  man,"  responded  the 
lady, — "though  indeed  1  cannot  claim  more  than 
a  baro  acquaintance  with  him.  But  now  will 
you  kindly  let  me  see  your  rooms  ?  My  name  is 
Mordaunt — Mrs.  Mordannt." 


CHAPTER  II. — UK.  POWIs's  VISTTOB 


jL  stbahqeb. 


"You'll  have  to  look  sharp,  and  get —  Why, 
where  is  Bertha?"  asked  ILrs.  Burrell,  entering 
the  little  parlour,  with  an  air  of  bustle  and 
perturbation. 

"  Gone  upstairs,"  said  Hope. 

"  That  girl  is  never  at  hand  when  I  want  her. 
And  you  have  no  business  here,  Hope.  Why  are 
you  not  in  the  shop  ?  " 

"  What  did  the  lady  want?  "  asked  Hope,  by 
way  of  answer. 

"She  is  a  Mrs  Mordaunt,  and  she  has  taken 
tho  back  room.  There  isn't  a  moment  to  be  lost, 
for  it  must  be  ready  in  less  than  two  hours." 

"  Two  hours  !  "  repeated  Hope. 

"  Tea,  I  don't  know  why.  She  is  in  some  sort 
of  trouble,  and  obliged  to  move  in  a  hurry.  She 
seemed  dreadfully  upset  and  flurried,  poor  thing." 

"  Only  one  lady  ?  "  asked  Hope. 

"  There  is  a  child  too.  You  wouldn't  think  it, 
to  look  at  her,  but  she  has  a  child  eight  years 
old.  It  seems  odd,  a  lady  being  content  with  one 
room,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  she's  poor.  She  goes 
out  teaching.  But  (Ois  is  a  lady,  and  no-mistako, 
so  I  suppose  she's  been  reduced.  I  only  hope  I 
shall  get  my  money  regular." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  that  will  be  all  right,"  said 
Hope. 

"I'm  not  so  sure.  There's  no  telling  before- 
hand. I  had  my  doubts  from  tho  first,  and  if 
she  hadn't  come  Irom  Mr.  Powi.«,  I  wouldn't  have 
filted  in  things  bo  easy  for  her.  But  Mr.  Powis 
sending  any  one  makes  a  difference,^n  |^ 
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Mr.  Fowu*  name  taight'tluB  time  have  made 
nther  less  difference  in  the  landlad^r's  estima- 
tion, could  she,  by  Tirttie  of  some  unwonted 
power,  have  taken  a  badcward  glance  into  the 
atady  of  St.  Andzew'B  Beotory,  le»  than  one  hour 
preTiously. 

Mr.  Powis  "was  a  tall  and  shy-mannered  man, 
apt  to  be.  taken  with  bashful  or  silent  fits,  and 
never  ready  in  speech.  Bnt  he  Tras,  as  Mrs. 
Bnrrell  had  said,  and  in  a  deeper  sense  than  Mrs. 
Barrell  bad'  meant,  a  good  man, — earnest  and 
he&rty  in  work  for  God,  ready  and  self-forgetting 
in  work  for  man.  He  was  in  appearance  plain- 
featared,  and  at  first  sight  not  attraatiTe.  Yet 
people  wjtto  went  to  him  in  trouble  did  not  think 
him  plain ;  and  children  were  the  last  to  count 
him  unattiiactiTe. 

He  had  been  bnsy  over  his  sermon  that  after- 
noon, vhen  there  came  an  interruption.  Could 
he  see  a  lady — a  stranger  ?  Mr.  Powia  hesitated. 
Woirld  some  other  time  do  equally  well?  He  was 
very  much  occupied.  The  answer  returned  was 
—No ;  it  must  be  nmu.  Would  Mr.  Powis  spare 
jnst  five  minutes? 

The  sermon^heets  were  pushed  aside,  and  a 
j-Qung  fair  woman  in  deep  mourning  appeared. 
She  was  even  more  tremulous  and  agitated  then 
than  a  littio  later  at  Hrs.  BurrelFs.  He  shook 
hands  kindly  and  banded  her  to  a  chair,  interested 
at  once  in  her  look,  and  foreseeing  also  at  once 
that  the  fi'Te  minntas  were  likely  to  prove  elastic 
in  nature.  Hr.  Powis  could,  however,  bear  an 
interruption  patiently  if  there  were  a  sufiBcient 
cause;  and  be  read  cause  enough  in,  the  sweet 
troubled  face  opposite. 

Mrs;  Mordaunt  was  the  first  to  break  the  brief 
silence.  Twice  she  tried  in  vain,  voice  failing 
her.    The  third  attempt  was  sncceBsful. 

"I  am  a  stranger  here"  she  said  faintlj.  "I 
have  no  friends  in  London — no-friends  in  Sngland . 
Hy  home  has  always  been  abroad, — and  now  it  is 
all  changed.  I  am  a  widow — and  an  orphan.  I 
have  come  to  beg  your  adviceL" 

Mr.  Powis  gently  signified  his  readiness  to 
advise,  more  hy  gesture  than  by  any  distinct 
utterance. 

"  I  mustnot  take  up  your  time — ^more  than  I  can 
help,"  she  vent  on  hurriedly,  vrith  occasional 
psoaes  as  if  for  breath.  "  But  I  have  no  friends, 
—none, — and  I  do  soneedone.  Andlbaveheard 
you  preach  once, — only  onoe,-^and  I  thought  you 
wmld  help  me.** 

**  Take  time  about  it  Don't  distress  yourself,** 
mid  Mr.  Powis,  pushing  his  papers  farther  to  one 
riiie.  "  There  la  no  need  for  haste.  You  are 
eufiering, — ^ill, — I  am  afraid." 

**No,  no,  not  ill.  I  have  only  been  so  cruelly 
Stated  this  morning,  I  cannot  get  over  it.  And 
I  have  no  one  to  turn  to — no  one  to  help  me.  But 
you  will  be  a  friend  " — and  she  looked  up  at  him 
imploringly,  almost  like  a  child,  with  dark  dewy 
eyes. 

"  I  vrill  dowhat  I  can  indeed,"  he  said.  "  Tell 
me  what  your  difficulty  is." 

am  encompassed  with  difficulties.  I  don't 
know  how  to  breathe  or  how  to  move.  And  yet 
I  must  iDove,  at  once.  I  want  to  find  lodgings 
in  your  parish,  if  possible,  to  go  into  thi''  after- 
noon. And  I  thought  you  would  perhaps  tell  mo 


where  to  inquire.  I  want  to  find' a  house  where 
my  little  girl  would  be  oared  for,  while  I  am  out 
all  day,  teaching.  That  will  -have  to  be-  my 
work — teaching.  Oan  you  help  me  to  find^upils  ?" 

"  Wait — one  thing  at  a  time,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  You  want  lodgings  for  yourself  and  ywir  <^ild." 
He  sjwjfce  the  last  word  wonderingrly.  *'  I  suppose 
she  1.1  quite  tiny-^poor  little  one." 

*'  Shona  is  close  upon  nine  years  old,  and  in 
mind  is  twice  that.  She  has  always  been  my 
little  friend  and  companion.  You'  think  me 
younger  than  I  ami" — for  he  had  uttered  an 
exclamation. 

"  You  look  hardly  over  twenty." 

"  I  am  twenty-seven.  I  was  only  seventeen 
when  I  married.  Hy  husband  was  a  clergyman, 
a  chaplain  in  Itnly.  Before  that'  I  lived  in  the 
south  of  France,  with  my  parents.  ■  So  England 
is  a  strange  land  to  me.  1  was  an  only  child,  and 
my  parents  are  gone,  and  six  months  ago  my 
huslrtindwas  taken.  I  have  onlymy little  Khona 
left,  and  very  little  to  live  upon^  So  it  is  quite 
needful  for  mo  lo  work." 

Mr.  Powis  made  a  slight  sound  of  commisera- 
tion, and  then  thought  silently.  '*  Your  husband's 
rolatives,"  he  said  at  length.  "  Are  there  none  ? 
or  will  they  do  nothing?" 

A  rush  of  colour  suffused  her  pale  face.  "No, 
no,  I  can  ask  nothing  of  them.  I  must  work  for 
myself." 

**Bnt  perhaps  if  they  knew  and  realised  the 
state  of  your  affidrs." 

"  Ko,  no,"  she  said  feverishly.  "  I  oannot  go  to 
them — again.  O  no,  it  is  impossible.  Ifyou£iaw 
all,  yon  would  say  the  same.  They  have  always 
diediked  me,  and  we  have  always  been  strangers. 

0  no,  I  must  keep  out  of  their  way." 

"  You  have  not  seen  any  of  them  since  your 
coming  to  England?" 

"Yes,— I  have  J"  she  said  with  an  effort.  "I 
cannot  again.  That  is  at  an  end.  It  is  quite 
at  an  end.  I  stand  alone  now,  and  I  must  stand 
alone.  By-and-bye  my  Ehona  will  work  for  me, 
but  now  I, have  to  work  for  her.  Will  you  not 
help  me  to  find  pupils  ?   That  is  all  I  ask  ?  " 

Mr.Powisagam  studied  the  question  seriously.in 
hia  deliberate  fashion,  playing  with  a  paper-kuife. 

"  I  have  not  told  joa  my  name," 'She  said.  "It 
is  Mary  Mordaunt.  I  trust  you  to-  ta^  no  steps 
whatever  without  my  consent — mean  as  regards 
my  hvsbtuid's  relativM.  If  you  bear  of  any 
Mordaunts,  at  any  time,  or  ocone  aoross  them,  do 
not  reveal  where  I  am.  I  want  only  to  get  a 
quiet  corner  for  myself  and  my  child,  and  just 
enough  work  to  eke  out  a  living.    You  see 

1  do  not  expect  great  things .' "  and  she  smiled 
sadly. 

"Do  you  think  yon  have  strength  for  what 

you  propose  ?  " 

"  0  yes,  yes ! — I  am  stronger  than  yon  would 
suppose.  Only  I  cannot  stand  agitation.  Since 
Arthur's  death  I  have  been  subject  to  this 
tremulousness — a  kind  of  throbbing  from  head  te 
foot  The  lenst  emotion  brings  it  on,  and  my 
feelings  have  been  cruelly  tried  to-day.  But  I 
do  not  mind  work — any  amount  t  And  I  know  I 
have  a  gift  for  teaching.  When  I  am  peaceflilly 
alone  with  Rhona— away  from  diacoi4s— I  shul 
be  perfectly  well"  ^.^^^.^^^  GoOgle 
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Then  Mr.  Powis  tbonght  of  Mrs.  Bnrrell,  and 
ha  told  his  visitor  all  ahont  her, 

*•  Let  me  knoyr  if  you  decide  to  go  there,"  he 
said.    "  But  about  the  question  of  teaching  " 

"  Yes,  about  that  1 "  she  said  earnestly. 

**I  am  rather  in  a  difSoulty,  knowiog  so  little 
about  you.^  He  was  touched  with  her  almost 
girlish  simplicity  and  innocence  in  the  matter. 
"PMple  aie  usually  rather  particular  in  their 
inqoiriee." 

**Bat  yon  will  know  more  soon — I  will  tell 
you  anything  you  wish.  I  think  it  will  be  easy 
to  .satisfy  yoa.  And  then  is  one  kind  old  friend, 
a  Frenoh  patteur,  who  will  confirm  all  I  say,  if 
you  care  to  write  to  him.  My  father  was  in  the 
Indian,  army  till  he  retired,  and  we  rattled  down 
abroad.  Aad  tny  education  has  been  a  very 
thorough  one.  It  used  to  be  thouj;ht  that  I 
might  have  to  teach  one  day  —  before  I  was 
eiigaged  I  mean.  I  could  undertake  all  the  plain 
branches,  and  music  and  singing  and  dravring — 
only  not  Gterman.  Frenoh  and  Italian  are  almost 
the  same  to  me  as  English.'* 

*'  And— excuse  me — your  religions  opinions  ?  " 

"  When  I  heard  yon  preach,  it  was  just  what 
my  husbaod  would  have  said,"  she  answered, 
with  a  kind  of  luminous  gleam  in  her  eyes.  "  I 
have  always  thought  the  Eame  as  Arthur.  Yon 
can  aak  me  any  questions  you  like — another 
day." 

"  When  yrBB  it  that  yon  heard  me,  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt  ?  "  he  asked,  rising  as  she  rose. 
"Three  Sundays  ago.   I  have  only  been  in 


London  a  few  weeks.  Some  one  spoke  of  you ;  and 
Bhona  and  I  wandered  off  togeUier.  It  was  a 
very  long,  walk,  too  long  for  either  of  us,  and  I 
oonld  not  attempt  it  again.  But  when  I  found 
myself  in  perplexity  and  trouble,  my  first  imjralfiB 
was  to  come  to  you." 

"  You  cannot  recall  the  text  of  the  sermon,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

Her  lips  oould  hardly  form  the  words.  *  A 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  Judge  of  fho 
widows,  is  Qod  in  His  hxAy  habitat^m.' " 

"Ah,  I  remember,"  he  said,  as  two  burning 
tears  fell.  Poor  thing  I  But  yon  wiU  not  say 
again,  as  you  did  just  now,  that  yon  have  no 
friend." 

"  I  never  say  snob  things  to  Bhona,"  she  an- 
swered brokenly.  "  I  would  not  for  worlds  utter 
a  word  to  disturb  my  child's  sweet  faith.  Bhona 
seems  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  quite  above  all 
doubts,  and  she  does  not  know  ^e  difference 
between  herself  and  me.  I  do  believe,  but  I  am 
at  a  lower  level.  I  cannot  see — cannot  realise. 
Your  sermon  helped  me,— if  it  would  but  last. 
Nothing  lasts,  except  the  darkness  and  the  sorrow. 
Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  hear  you  every  Sunday,  I 
might  feel  difilsrently.  I  must  not  wait  longer 
now.  I  have  to  find  the  lodgings,  and  to  bring 
Bhona  away  qnidkly  from  where  we  are  now. 
Good-bye,  and  thank  you  for  all  your  kindnees." 

"  We  shall  see  more  of  you,  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 
Ton  must  oome  and  make  my  wife's  aoquaintance, 
for  she  is  tied  to  her  sofa,  and  cannot  go  to 
you,"  were  Mr,  Powis's  parting  words. 
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IN  the  year  185-  bndness  of  all  kinds  was  very 
dull  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Dorth-westem  part  of  the  BepuUio  gold 
had  just  been  discovered,  and  immediately  tSere 
was  a  great  rush  of  emigration  to  the  mines. 
Young  men,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  in  a  few  years  be  able  to  earn  a  sufficient 
competence,  were  willing  to  undergo  a  great 
amount  of  hardship.  In  addition  to  this  class, 
there  were  also  a  great  number  of  different  na- 
tionalities, who  also  joined  ^e  throng.  Thus 
these  mining  oommnnities  were  of  a  very  mixed 
character. 

Bailways  throt^h  these  districts  were  at  this 
time  unknown.  The  long  reach  of  prairie  was 
covered  with  a  coarse  gruss,  upon  which  great 
herds  of  bu&lo,  deer,  and  antelope  fed  undis- 
turbed, save  by  an  occasional  trapper,  or  a  com- 
pany of  Indians.  Beyond  there  Jay  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  of  alkali  plains,  denuded  of 
v^;etation,  saving  only  a  few  shrubs  of  the  salvia 
family.  These  shrubs  were  of  two  species,  difTer- 
ing  not  so  much  in  appearance  as  in  character. 
Around  the  foot  of  one  clustei-cd  nutritious 
grasses,  sheltering  themselves,  as  it  were,  from 
uie  heat  of  the  sun,  and  i»eemingly  draTving 


moisture  from  the  plant  beneath  whose  ehade 
tiiey  throve;  the  other  was  encompassed  1;^  the 
dry  dust  of  the  plaino.   As  yon  looked  out  over 

the  whitish  grey  stvetehiDg  before  ^ou  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  it  was  not  very  inviting;  yet 
this  plain  had  to  be  croused,  and  in  the  endeavour, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  many  an  adven- 
turer lost  his  life.  All  the  way  could  be  traced, 
by  the  bleaching  boDes  of  animals,  where  thirst 
overpowering  theui  they  had  succumbed,  and 
fallen  never  to  rise  again.  No  rain  ever  fell  upon 
these  plains,  and  hence  they  received  the  name  of 
the  Desert,  and  were  dreaded  by  all  travelers. 
Yet  despite  all  thet^e  drawbacks  uie  tide  of  emi- 
gration suited  westn-ard. 

Amongst  these  fortune-hunters  there  were 
many  who  in  their  own  homes  had  beeu  the  maxn- 
stay  and  support  of  every  good  work,  such  aa 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  is  tho 
Sabbath  school*,  and  <^rcheB  of  all  deno-iiina- 
tions;  but  in  the  journey  acnns  the  plains  to 
their  new  homes,  and  in  the  worry  and  bustle  of 
getting  a  *'  claim,"  they  had  neglected  the  reading 
of  their  Bibles,  and  piuyer,  and  so  bad  relapsed 
into  careless  indiRerence,  or  even  worte. 

In  IBG-  the  lailroad  made  it:^^  way  across  these 
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barren  lands,  and  now  life-blood  began  to  ponr 
into  the  country.  These  miners,  making  the 
jonmej  in  such  a  short  time,  and  so  comfortably, 
did  not,  like  their  foremnners,  forget  their  first 
love  and  their  Christian  duties.  They  felt  the 
need  of  the  ordinances  of  God's  house,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  take  steps  to  have  this  lack 
supplied. 

There  were  no  ministers  in  these  mining 
camps,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to  obtain 
them  from  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 

They  commenced  by  making  their  wants  known 
to  their  friends  left  behind  them,  who,  communi- 
cating with  the  various  missionary  societies,  soon 
had  the  men  sent  to  them. 

Some  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  this  line  of 
railroad,  one  day  two  men  were  prospecting  for 
gold.  They  would  follow  alongside  a  water- 
course, and  at  short  distances  take  a  shovelful 
of  earth  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  putting 
it  in  an  iron  pan,  wash  all  the  looser  particles 
away,  leaving  the  pebbles  in  the  vessel.  Gold 
being  heavy  would  sink  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  pan, 
.and  reveal  itself  by  its  bright  colour.  If  they 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  these  particles,  they 
then  would  tiy  again  and  again,  until  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  there  was  enough  gold 
to  pay  them  for  working  there ;  they  then  staked 
oflf  a  claim,  and  commenced  labour.  These  pro- 
specters  had  been  out  in  the  mountains  for  several 
weeks,  and  as  yet  had  been  unsuccessful  in  their 
search.  Their  pTOvisioDs  were  exhausted,  ammu- 
nition almost  all  expended,  and  everything  bore 
a  most  discouraging  hue. 

After  a  long  discussion,  they  were  rising  up, 
having  determined  to  give  up  the  search  and 
return  to  the  settlements,  when  one  of  them, 
happening  to  catch  hold  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  as  he 
arose  pulled  it  up,  and  found  to  bis  surprise  two 
large  nng^ts  of  gold  partially  hidden  by  the 
dirt  olinpng  to  ute  rootlets  of  the  plant.  At 
once  ihea  plans  were  changed.  They  did  not 
dare  go  to  the  settlements  to  make  their  discovery 
known,  for  they  would  then  soon  be  overrun. 

For  some  four  weeks  they  kept  their  secret, 
subsisting  in  the  meantime  upon  tixe  fruits  of  the 
chase  and  of  the  stream.  Living  upon  meat  and 
fish  alone  is  not  conducive  to  health  or  comfort, 
and  80  finding  their  strength  giving  way,  one  of 
tbem  agreed  to  go  to  the  settlements  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  necessary  provisions 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  labour  in  com- 
fort; 

With  great  caution  he  entered  the  village  of 

B  ,  waiting  until  it  was  dark  before  he  showed 

himself;  he  then  purchased  the  flour,  bacon,  and 
other  necessaries,  paying  for  them  with  some  of 
the  gold  dust  te^en  from  the  newly-discovered 
mine.  This  at  once  aroused  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  shopkeeper ;  and  the  miner  knew 
that  he  was  being  carefally  watched.  Packing 
his  provision  upon  his  horse's  back,  he  left  the 
Tillage  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  also  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  that  in  whioh  the  mine 
was  situated ;  but  in  epito  of  all  his  precautions 
he  was  watched  and  fallowed,  and  his  secret 
was  discoveredj  In  a  very  few  days  afterwards 
this  lonely  mountain  valley  was  thronged  with 
hundreds  of  gold-seekers,  and  soon  a  village,  with 


a  ynwUHwttfflftum^iwr  op&m  Hmsiswiwl.  sprang 

into  CTistence. 

The  gulch,  as  a  -ralley  is  called- whidi  contains 
gold,  proved  to.  be  very  rioh  in  the  precious 
metals ;,'«zmI  the  very  next  year  the  log  cabins  of 
the.fint<>Bettler8  gave  |>laoe  to  stone  buildings  of 
two  and  three  stMeys  in  ^e^bt.  Banks,  a  hotel, 
a  oourt-hoius,  bnauaeBs  blocloB,  were  raftidly  built. 
Everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  city  (as  it 
was  now  called)  becoming  a  permanent  town,  for 
the  supply  of  the  precious  mineral  was  thonght 
to  be  unlimited  and  inexhaustible. 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  from  this  city, 
asking  that  a  minister  might  be  sent  to  it;  and 
after  a  time  a  young  man,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  with  credit  to  him- 
self, agreed  to  go. 

He  was  ordained,  and  started  out  with  high 
hop^  bright  expectations,  and  a  great  idea  of 
his  own  [u)ility.  He  knew  nothing  of  frontier 
life,  but  he  was  full  of  zeal,  and  felt  bis  own 
importance  very  much.  I^essed  in  a  new  suit 
of  black,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  altered  and 
re-altraed  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  ^ther  had  been 
melted  and  run  into  the  garments,  or  else  they 
had  grown  upon  him,  so  perfect  was  the  fit,  he 
expected  to  create  a  sensation  when  he  should 
reach  his  destination.  '  This  he  did,  but  not  in 
the  way  in  which  he  had  pictured  to  himself. 

It  needs  not  that  we  should  follow  him  in  his 
journey  to  his  field  of  labour,  it  was  as  other 
journeys  of  the  same  kind  so  often  described. 

Let  us  at  once  introduce  him  to  you  as  he 
ulighta  from  the  stage-coach  one  bright  day  in 
Hay,  186-;  time,  5  f.m.;  place,  mining  town  E— — . 
A  great  crowd  always  gathers  ut>und  the  post- 
offioe  in  a  mining  town  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
st^e,  as  it  brings  to  them  their  only  news  of 
the  outer  world;  and  so  each  day  the  coach  is 
eagerly  awaited  and  expected. 

There  was  no  one  to  meet  the  youx^  miniBter, 
and  having  alighted  from  the  vehicle,  he  stood 
amidst  the  great  crowd  of  rough  men  alone. 

Ohl  what  a  feeling.  Alone,  amidst  a  multitude 
of  strajigers,  none  of  them  seeming  to  have  the 
least  sympathy  with  him  in  his  aims  and  objects. 
Almost  every  one  in  this  crowd  was  clad  in 
buckskin,  and  those  who  were  not  had  instead 
garments  made  from  a  rough  cotton  drill,  which 
were  besmeared  with  yellow  clay,  showing  that 
they  had  come  out  of  the  mines  to  seek  the  news. 

As  the  young  clergyman  stood  there,  holding 
his  portmanteau  in  one  hand  and  his  travelling 
blanket  in  the  other,  looking  eagerly  for  a  place 
of  refuge  to  which  he  might  escape,  he  was 
sun>risad  by  receiving  a,  rough  slap  upon  ihe  back, 
and  the  salntation  oi  H^o,  Shiney,  whar  did  ye 
drep  frum?"  as  a  great  brawny  man,  with  a 
heavily-beurded  face  looked  Mm  over  with  a 
pleased  3'et  comical  smile. 

Hev'  ye  ped  for  yere  rags  yit?" 

This  was  the  first  time  that  there  had  ever 
been  seen  in  those  streets  bo  finely-dressed  an 
individuaL  As  for  paying  deference  to  a  man's 
position,  these  people  knew  nothing  about  that. 
He  must  prove  himself  worthy  of  their  confidence 
first,  and  then  they  would  be  ready  to  do  any- 
thing for  him  if  he  was  only  a  true  man.  The 
rough  salutation  so  astonishuL  bim^hal  ior  an 
Digitized  by  VjUOy  Ic 
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instamt  he  knew  not  what  to  do  or  say.  Se- 
memhering  where  be  was,  he  at  last  mnstered  up 
oourage  to  say  qnietly,  "  I  would  like  to  find  a 
8topping>plaoc.  if  you  could  kindly  tell  me  where 
to  find  one." 

"Knm  along:  Dutohey'H  gin  ye  a  plaoe  to 
roost,  I  reckin." 

Taking  the  portmantean  &om  the  stranger,  the 
miner  elbowed  his  waj*  throngh  the  crowd,  until 
he  at  last  reached  the  hotel,  where  mine  host, 
Dutch  John,  or,  as  he  was  more  familiarly  known, 
Dntcbey,  dispensed  hospitality,  bat  alwa^  for  a 
connderation,  and  that  not  by  any  means  a  email 
one.  Upon  inquiry,  there  vm  no  room  to  be 
foand  in  the  inn.  The  poor  young  man,  "who  had 
beocme  tho  centre  of  attraction  by  reason  of  his 
fine  cdotiies,  felt  a  fearful  Ksm  of  utter  loneliness 
and  helplessness. 
Where  was  he  to  what  was  he  to  do  ? 
Whilst  he  was  m  this  quandary,  his "  new 
acquaintance  came  to  his  rescue  once  more. 

Look  hyar,  ye  don't  look  as  if  ye  oood  ruff"  it, 
Shhiey,  but  if  ye're  willing  to  try,  I  kin  gin  ye  a 
shake-down  in  the  corner  of  the  shanty,'  and  at 
the  same  time  he  gave  him  a  nudge  with  his 
elbow,  and  a  knowing  wink. 

"  Thank  you.  If  you  will  do  that  I  will  never 
be  able  to  thank  you  enough.*' 

"  So  long  Dutchey,  ye  see  I'm  gwine  to  run 
opposition  to  ye  now." 

**  Dots  all  right,  Steamboat,  yer  tooken  keer  or 
Denderfoot,  he  needs  dot  some  bodies  him  do," 
relied  mine  host. 

They  left  the  inn,  followed  by  a  crowd  who 
made  anything  but  &Tourable  remarks  about 
the  garments  of  the  stranger.  Yet  whilst  he  felt 
keenly  this  reception,  the  names  Dutchey  and 
Steamboat  kept  ringing  in  his  ears.  What 
strange  names  they  were.  He  longed  to  ask  his 
oanpanion  what  he  should  call  him,  but  dared 
not,  for  fear  of  giving  offsnoe,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  call  him  Steamboat. 

After  working  their  way  throngh  several 
streets,  they  at  last  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town ;  and  upon  tiie  banks  of  the  stream,  at  some 
little  distance,  they  saw  a  lonely  cabin.  To  this 
calnn  they  made  their  way.  Throwing  open  the 
door,  Steamboat  said,  Git  in,  Shiney,  an'  make 
yoaraelf  at  h(nne." 

With  this  they  both  entered.  The  building 
was  of  Toi^h  hewn  logs.  Upon  one  side  of  it  two 
wooden  pins  had  beeri  driven  into  holes  bored  in 
the  side  of  the  building ;  upon  these  pins  was  laid 
an  nnplaned  board,  which  furnished  not  only  a 
place  for  storing  the  dishes,  but  also  took  the 
place  of  a  table.  Empty  candle  and  soap  boxes 
took  the  plaoe  of  6hairs,  and  a  roll  of  buffalo 
robes  and  blankets  thrown  loosely  into  the  comer 
was  the  only  bed.  Steamboat  drew  one  of  the 
candle  boxes  up  to  the  fire,  and  pointing  to  an- 
other one  over  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth 
■aid,  "Squat.  Now  lets  ohin  awhUe.  What  did 
ye  knm  out  hjwr  far  anyway  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  minister,  and  I  came  to  preach  the 
Gospd." 

"  HiUo,  ye're  wun  or  them  goi^l  fellers.  Waal 
hysn  a  go.  Steamboat's  got  tnk  in.  A  gospel  diap 
in  hia  uanty,  whoiver  heerd  the  like  or  that?  * 
Then  loc^dng  straight  at  the  minister  he  said  : 


"  The  BOODOT  ye  git  bade  to  whar  ye  kam  fruxa. 
tho  better  for  ye.  Why,  I  tuk  ye  fur  a  'Frisco 
sharp,*  got  up  fur  the  'caeion,  an'  wua  thinkin'  how 
we  wud  tuk  the  boys  in ;  an  now  ye're  only  a 
gospel  grind,  an  tbet's  all." 

**  I  am  not  a  sharp,  I  am  only  a  preacher, 
nothing  more,  and  my  name  is—" 

"  Hold  on  thar,  yer  names  jes  Shiney,  thet's  all. 
We  niver  hev*  the  names  that  they  gin  us  to  hum 
out  hyar,  kase  somebody  might  kum  along  an 
make  it  t^-ward  fur  us  if  we  did,  so  I've  gin  ye 
the  name  of  Shiney ;  an*  when  Steamboat  names 
a  feller,  it  sticks  tn  him,  thet's  all." 

"  But  what  must  I  call  you  ?  " 

"  Jes  Steamboat.*' 

"  Mr.  Steamboat  " 

**Kone  o'  that,"  says  Steamboat  in  a  quick 
sharp  tone  that  made  the  young  minister  start. 

Kone  o*  yer  misterin'  me ;  I'm  not  thet  kind  ov  a 
galoot." 

For  a  few  minutes  they  sat  silently  gazing  at 
the  fire,  the  miner  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  got 
himself  into  a  fix,  and  evidently  knew  or  thought 
nothing  about  angels  unawares."  The  minister 
was  afraid  to  open  his  mouth  lest  he  might  give 
offence. 

Soon  it  became  an  oppressive  silence.  At  last 
Steamboat  seemed  to  realise  that  something  must 

be  done^ 

"  Now,  look  hyar,  Shiney,  ye  kin  stay  hyar  till 
the  stage  starts  back  agin,  an*  then  je  had  better 
go,  for  then's  mitey  little  dumce  wt  ye  in  these 
parts,  an'  ye  ain't  fit  fcnr  It.  Jes  look  at  them  clothes 
yeh^'on.  The  fibers  will  gin  it  to  ye  ivery  time 
ye  swing  'em  to  the  breeze.  Te'll  hev  to  make 
yourself  scarce  in  the  momin',  thet's  all.". 

*'But  I  came  out  here  to  preach,  and  Mr. 
Powel  wrote  asking  for  a  man,  so  I  came  in 
answer  to  his  request." 

"  Old  Powel,  waal  if  thet  don't  beat  my  days. 
Old  Fowel,  he  wus  allers  a  snifiliu  round,  but  ha 
war  honest,  an'  gin  meny  a  feller  a  lift  when  he. 
wus  down ;  but  ye're  not  the  feller  for  these 
parts.  Old  Fowel's  dead,  an*  been  planted  more'n 
a  week,  but  he  was  strate  to  the  last,  an'  fur  his 
sake  I'll  stick  to  ye.  I'll  tuk  ye  in,  but  ye  must 
look  out  fur  yerself.  I'U  gin  ye  grub  and  kiver 
fur  a  while,  thet's  all." 

"I  thank  yon  for  your  offer" — (and  after  a 
moment's  thonght)— **I  acoept  it  thankfully," 
replied  the  rainistor. 

Steamboat  stretched  forth  his  hand,  snd  by  a 
shake  the  bargain  was  sealed. 

Thus  commenced  a  friendship  which  proved  to 
be  a  true  and  fiiithful  one. 

"  Look  hyar,  ye*re  jis  Shiney  to  me,  an*  Tm 
Steamboat  to  ye,  an'  thets  all." 

Bising  from  his  seat,  Steamboat  said,  **  Ye  hev 
had  nuthin'  to  eat,  an'  hyar  we've  bin  chiunin  an' 
ye*ve  bin  starvin.*' 

So  putting  a  few  sticks  of  wood  upon  the  little 
fire  yet  lying  upon  the  hearth,  he  soon  had  a 
bright  blaze,  and  commenced  preparations  for 
supper.  Whilst  he  was  baking  his  bread  and 
making  the  ooffee  the  young  minister  watched  his 
every  movement,  and  wondered  at  the  new  oom- 
pwion  God  had  given  him  instead  of  the  one 
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he  had  expected  to  find ;  but  Fowel  was  novr 
receiving  his  reward,  and  his  works  were  living 
after  him,  even  in  the  life  of  one  who  was  not  a 
professed  follower  ot  His  Master.  The  yoang 
man  thought  of  his  home  in  tbe  States,  and  as 
his  mind  tsd.  backward  he  then  and  tbero  offered 
himself  anew  to  tbe  work  of  the  Savionr.  Ob, 
how  he  prayed  in  silence  for  wisdom;  little 
thought  he  of  his  clothes,  or  of  anything  but  of 
winning  sonls,  and  he  tlure  felt  bis  feebleness, 
his  wwAneeg.  He  also  prayed  for  his  new  friend, 
that  he  might  be  led  to  Christ,  and  to  give 
himself  to  tbe  work  of  leading  others  to  the 
Master's  feet.  Whilst  he  was  thus  thinking  and 
pra^'XDg,  he  was  startled  by  hearing  Steamboat 
say— 

"Look  hyar,  Shiney,  ye'il  hev*  to  git  some 
other  clothes,  or  ye'U  be  tnk  fur  a  sharp." 

"  What  kind  had  I  better  get  ?  " 

**  Git  buoksfcin,  they're  the  best  and  last  the 
longest." 

"  But  I  have  a  grey  snit  in  my  valise." 

"  Git  'm  out,  an'  pnt  em  on,  ye  kin  keep  the 
others  fiir  kingdom  knm,  tiiiey  ain't  wanted 
hyar." 

By  this  time  snpper  was  on  the  table  or  board, 
and  the  rough  fiure  was  partaken  of  with  a  relisb 
by  the  tiaTOller.  As  soon  as  it  was  oonclxtded, 
and  the  tin  dishes  washed  np  and  put  away. 
Steamboat  went  out,  saying  as  be  was  leaving — 

"  Ye  kin  roll  in  wbeniver  ye  git  ready,  I'm 
gwine  ont  fur  a  while,  and  don't  zactly  know  when 
I'll  git  in." 

Soon  afterward  the  minister  took  ont  his 
Testament,  read  a  obapter,  and  kneeling  down 
thanked  God  for  His  mercy,  committing  himself 
to  his  Heavenly  Father's  care  for  the  night. 
Never  in  all  bis  life  had  he  felt  snch  a  blessed 
oommnnion  and  fellowship  with  bis  Lord  as  in 
that  hour  of  devotion  he  opened  up  his  heart, 
and  told  all  his  tronbles,  his  needs,  to  this  bis  best 
Friend,  who  seemed  to  be  his  only  friend  now. 
After  this  be  laid  himself  down,  and  slept  peace- 
fully, even  though  the  bed  was  hard  and  place  so 
nnpromising. 

In  the  morning  ho  felt  new  strength  for  his 
duties.  Steamboat  had  already  arisen  and 
cooked  their  breakfast  when  be  opened  his  eyes. 
Arising  hastily,  he  opened  his  valise,  and  took 
therefrom  his  grey  tweed  Euit  and  put  it  on  ; 
going  down  to  the  stream,  he  soon  made  hin  toilet, 
and  came  l»ck  ready  for  breakfast.  Seating 
himself  upon  the  box  which  had  been  drawn  up 
for  him  alongside  the  table,  he  bowed  bis  bead, 
and  silently  asked  God's  blessing  upon  his  food. 

Soon  tbe  breakfast  was  eaten,  and  be  helped 
dear  away  tbe  dishes,  and  make  things  tidy. 
Then  he  seated  himself  beside  the  fire,  drew  out 
his  Bible,  and  began  to  read  to  himself.  After  a 
minute  or  two,  with  a  silent  prayer  for  help,  he 
mustered  up  oonn^  enough  to  say,  "  Steamboat, 
yon  said  we  were  partem?  '* 

**  Tes,"  replied  Steamboat. 

"  Well,  I  always  like  to  read  aud  have  prayers 
before  going  to  work.    Will  you  not  join  me  ?  " 

For  a  moment  tbe  miner  stood  and  thought, 
and  then  he  said,  "  Ye  kin  work  yer  own  claim 
in  yer  own  way,  an'  I'll  work  mine  in  mine." 
Tnnung,  he  walked  ont  of  the  door  and  away. 


What  to  do  was  the  pazsle ;  but  the  young 
minister  knelt  down  and  prayed,  asked  for  help 
to  win  his  companion  for  Christ,  and  commended 
his  work  to  the  Master,  seeking  His  help  and 
guidance  for  the  day.  He  arose,  and  prepared  to 
start  out  to  seek  for  a  place  in  which  to  bold  a 
service  on  the  following  day,  which  would  be 
the  holy  Sabbath. 

He  looked  everywhere  for  Steamboat,  but  oonld 
not  find  him. 

Wherever  he  went  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
the  stranger,  who  had  been  taken  in  by  Steam- 
boat. Now  they  all  seemed  to  realise  his  mission, 
and  that  be  was  only  a  preacher.  All  were  civil, 
but  he  could  bear  them  saying  as  he  passed  along 
the  streets,  "There  goes  Steamboat's  bhiney." 

All  day  long  be  travelled  from  place  to  place, 
but  not  a  house  could  he  find  in  wbioi  to 
bold  a  service ;  not  a  room  was  there  to  be  had. 
He  never  thought  of  the  cabin,  and  if  be  had,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  at^ed  for  it. 

In  the  evening  as  he  was  going  back  to  his  new 
home,  tired  and  hungry,  he  stopped  for  a 
moment  or  two  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and. 
lo(^ng  across  he  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  door 
of  a  house  whidli  had  taloon  in  large  gilt  letters 
in  the  window.  The  man  was  beck<ming  to  him 
to  oome  across.  Stepping  quietly  over  to  him, 
he  was  accosted  with  "  Say,  are  yon  the  boss  who 
wants  to  give  the  boys  a  chinning  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  minister  who  would  like  to  preach 
to-morrow  if  he  could  find  any  plaoe  in  which  to 
bold  a  service." 

"  Would  yon  preaoh  in  here  if  I  was  to  get  yon 
a  crowd?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  would  gladly  do  so." 

"  All  right,  we'll  fix  up  the  ranche  and  give  you 
a  chance  at  the  boys.  We'll  sand  tiie  floor  fresh, 
and  well  just  have  a  high  old  time,  you  bet." 

"  What  time  will  suit  you  ?  "  asked  tbe  minister. 

"  Well,  about  eleven  the  boys  will  have  their 
chores  dun,  their  clean  up  made,  and  they'll  b^in 
to  oome  down,  so  that  we  can  fix  things  and  haro 
them  ready ;  '*  and  turning  into  his  house  tho 
saloon  keeper  b^an  to  wait  upon  his  oostomers 
once  more. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  and 
the  breakfast  was  prepared  and  eaten  in  silence. 
Something  seemed  to  be  troubling  each  of  the 
partners,  but  Steamboat  looked  to  be  in  the 
deeper  waters.  He  looked  cross,  and  seemed  as  if 
alr«idy  he  rued  bis  bargain. 

As  soon  as  the  breakfast  things  had  been 
cleared  away  and  the  cabin  put  to  rights,  Shiney, 
aa  we  will  call  him  now,  sat  down,  and  taking  ont 
his  Bible,  opened  it  at  the  third  chapter  uf  John, 
and  began  to  study  his  sermon  for  the  day. 
Steamlwat,  instead  of  going  out,  took  his  pipe, 
and  filled  it,  picked  up  a  coal  and  lighted  it,  wd 
began  to  pns  away,  looking  into  tlm  fire.  After 
a  minute  or  two  of  silenoe  he  said — 

"  Why  don't  ye  spit  it  out  ?  " 

«  Spit  what  ont  ?  "  asked  Shiney. 

"Why,  that  ye  think  me  a  mean  skunk." 

"  But  I  do  not  think  you  mean.  I  think  you 
very  kind." 

"  Look  hyar,  Shiney.  I  am  mean  as  kin  bo,  an' 
if  ye'IL  jes  sling  a  litUe  prayer  fur  me,  it  might 
do  me  some  good."  i 
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So  Qod  had  answered  prayei ;  the  heart  of  his 

companion  was  tonohed. 

He  read  a  few  verseB  of  the  chapter  which  he 
had  been  studjing :  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
beluveth  in  Him,  shoold  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life." 

And  then  they  both  knelt  down,  and  the 
minister  prayed  simply  and  earnestly  to  God, 
that  this  poor  wandering  she^  might  be  lovingly 
hnn^t  laack  to  the  fomot  the  Saviour,  and  that 
there  might  be  rejcnoing,  not  only  in  heaven,  but 
in  some  earthly  home,  over  the  return  of  the 
wanderer.  Then  he  thanked  God  for  His  great 
gift,  and  asked  for  the  grace  of  Jesas  Christ  to 
make  their  lives  purer  and  better.  They  rose,  and 
on  Steamboat's  cheeks  there  glistened  tears  as  he 
took  the  minister  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  God 
bless  you,  Shiney ;  if  I'm  not  a  better  man  'tisn't 
yere  fault,  thet's  all."  Then  the  tears  came  again 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  said,  *'  When  ye  war  prayin' 
1  seemed  to  see  my  old  mother  who  has  gone  to 
glory,  bless  her,  comin'  an*  puttin'  her  hand  on 
mj  head  an'  sayin',  *  Meet  me  in  heaven,  Jim,'  an', 
God  helpin*  me,  I'll  do  it" 

In  that  cabin  on  the  hillside  that  bright 
moiniiig  in  May  there  was  rejoioii^.  Two  hearts 
fdt  new  life,  two  hearts  were  &st  bound  together 
l^a  common  love  for  a  common  Saviour,  and  by  a 
common  faith  in  the  only  Fountain  that  cleanses 
from  sin.  The  blood  of  God's  only  begotten  Son 
was  the  blessed  bond  that  noited  th^  strange 
ftrtneiB.* 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  FAITHFUL  SAYUia. 
BT  nt  air.  i,  h.  wckmottx 

^HRIST  Jam  come  iiUo  (he  vbotH 
to  gave  nnners."  **  This  does  not 
concern  me  much,"  says  the  self- 
righteous  man ;  "  I  am  not  much 
of  a  sinner.  I  may  have  broken 
God's  law  sometimes,  but  on  the 
whole  I  do  what  I  can,  and  God 
will  accept  me  thus,  I  am  sure."  Are  these  the 
thoughts  rising  in  your  heart,  reader?  do  you 
shrink  from  the  name  of  sinner  ?  think  you  that 
if  this  troth  relates  to  sinners  it  does  not  much 
concern  yon  ?  Stay  a  moment :  for  if  you  do  not 
feel  that  you  are  a  sinner,  a  great  n'nner,  you  are 
sinking  with  yoar  eyes  shut ;  you  are  being  led 
to  execution,  and  do  not  know  it.  If  yon  have 
no  part  in  ^is  Saviour  of  sinners,  yon  have  no 
part  in  the  Idngdom  at  God,  you  have  no  heavenly 
mansion,  no  crown  of  glory  awaiting  you;  for 
these  are  for  saved  snmera. 

Suppose  that  you  cannot  be  charged  with  gross 
ffins,  have  you  oome  up  to  the  requirements  of 
God's  holy  law  ?  Take  the  first  great  command- 
ment, "Thon  shalt  love  the  Lord  tby  God  with 

*  Wfl  make  do  attempt  to  ndaoo  the  grotesque  phraseo- 
Vgf  at  tby  nazrativc  from  tbe  border-lands  of  ciTUiaatioQ. 

Aetdwa  are  ^1  tnu,  and  maoy  of  the  phrases  exact 
ooaa  wed  u  noted  nt  the  tima  Tbey  aio  not  in  aaj  sease 
im^jmy  or  CaDCiful.— m.  a  H. 


all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  might "  (Dent.  vi.  5 ).  Have  you  loved  the 
Lord  your  God  thus?  Think  of  a  sin^e  day. 
How  many  times  you  have  forgotten  Him  ;  how 
often  felt  a  secret  dislike  to  His  ways.  His  word, 
His  worship  1  Loving  God  with  all  your  heart — 
why,  it  would  fill  you  with  light  and  love,  with 
joy,  and  peace,  and  praise,  it  would  make  almost 
a  heaven  of  earth;  your  life  wonld  be  full 
Gommnnion  with  God,  and  devotedness  to  Him. 
Have  yon  thns  ktved  God?  Your  oonsoienoe 
answers,  No.  Yon  are  a  sinner — a  guilty  sinner 
in  the  sight  of  God.  And  God  is  so  infinitely 
holy,  of  such  spotless  purity,  that  the  least  sin, 
the  smallest  transgression,  unless  pardoned  and 
blotted  out,  shuts  you  out  from  any  hopo  of 
favour;  yea,  shuts  you  up  to  His  certain  and 
fearful  indignation.  The  wrath  of  God,  how — 
how  can  you  abide  it  ?  what  tongue  can  toll  the 
awfiil  misery  which  will  follow  from  the  rejected 
mercy  and  despised  love  that  offers  holiness  as 
well  as  pardon  to  the  believer  in  Christ? 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  8imur$  I  Yee,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned, 
atnmg  and  siok,  this  is  one  universal  name: 
sinnei^  Even  s^ter  our  hearts  have  been  turned 
to  God,  after  we  have  truly  begun  to  Serve  Him 
faiUi  in  Jesus  Christ,  after  we  have  beoome 
members  of  the  happy  brotherhood  of  saints ; 
still  how  does  sin  cling  to  us  I  how  does  it  pollute 
our  best  actions,  mingling  with  our  prayers  and 
grasses,  and  resisting  the  {rawer  of  we  Word  c£ 

There  is  a  terrible  truth  that  lies  in  that  short 
word  sinner,  when  we  remember  the  sure  word 
of  God :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  " 
(Ezek.  xviii.  4).  The  wrath  of  God  is  hanging 
over  you.  0  dear  reader,  turn,  turn :  why  will 
■yon  die?  The  Lord  has  "no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  way  and  live"  (TSxek.  xxxiii.  11).  Yet, 
yet  there  is  room,  yet  were  is  hope.  The  door 
of  mercy  is  not  closed  to-day ;  to-morrow  it  may, 
and  be  dosed  for  ever.  But  to-day  hear  the 
offer  of  pardon :  "  This  is  a  fiiithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners  "  (1  Tim.  i.  15). 

But  this  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
has  seen  and  felt  his  sin,  who  is  mourning  over 
it,  who  has  found  his  Saviour,  or  who  at  least 
is  sincerely  seeking  the  Lord.  The  thought  of 
your  own  sinfulness  will  indeed  fill  you  with 
sorrow,  and  humble  you  in  the  dust.  But  under 
this  title  of  Mnneryou  will  recognise  your  only 
claim  to  perdon.  You  will  remember  tiie  words 
of  yonr  Lord,  how  He  said, "  They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  dok.  I 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  bat  sinners  to 
repentanoe"  (Luke  t.  81,33). 

iTothing  lies  so  near  the  heeit  of  a  believer  as 
this  truth,  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  wwld  to 
save  sinners."  This  deeply  interests  him.  It 
concerns  his  happiness  here  and  for  ever.  All 
other  things,  except  as  they  bear  upon  this,  are 
comparatively  tasteless  and  insipid.  Tliis  truth, 
received  with  loving  ooofidence,  makes  him 
peaceful  and  happy.  He  may  reck^  the  glori^ 
of  heav^  as  his  own,  nc^imdlsyO(mk@U@^  K 
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do  BO,  liy  means  of  this  wondiotu  title-deed, 
"  Christ  JeGns  came  into  the  'mH'ld  to  saTO 
ainnen."  Earth  henoefturth  ia  viewed  in  ite 
xelatton  to  heavm,  time  in  its  bearing  on 
eternity. 

To  iam  sitmeri  /  What  a  wond€frful  word  is 
this  .save.  If  they  have  need  of  being  saved, 
then  were  they  lost,  then  were  they  undone. 
Yes,  our  state  by  nature  was  this,  *'  Having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world  "  (Eph.  ii. 
12),  lost  sinnen;  and  without  Christ,  there  could 
have  been  nothing  before  us  but  a  life  of  sin 
and  miseiT  here,  and  hereafter  the  blackness  of 
darkness  jfor  ever.  If  it  had  not  been  that  Christ 
Jesns  came  to  save  sinners,  we  should  have  had 
no  haw.  Bat  now  throi^h  the  ■  length  and 
breadth  of  the  earth  is  procUumed  the  glad, 
the  glorious  message  to  every  believer,  "  Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  oarse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  ns  "  (Gal.  iii.  13).  *'  The 
blood  of  Jesns  Christ  his  Son  cleansetU  us  from 
all  sin  "  (1  John  i.  7).  But  we  are  not  only  saved 
irom  the  guUt  of  sin,  our  deliverance  is  complete. 
"  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
no  sin,  tiiat  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him  "  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  Is  not  this  truth 
full  of  glory,  *'  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners  "  ? 

Think  toho  it  is  that  came.  Christ  Jesus,  t^e 
Messiah,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
most  high  God.  He  that  is  in  the  bosom  of  His 
Father  TJohn  i.  18);  by  whom  all  things  were 
created  (Col.  i.  16),  and  without  whom  nothing 
was  made  that  is  made  (John  i.  3) ;  the  brightness 
of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  and  upholding  all  thix^is  by  the  word 
of  His  power :  He  it  is  that  came. 

Thiiu:  tehai  made  Sim  come.  Love  to  my  soul, 
love  to  your  soul ;  He  pitied  us  in  our  low  estate ; 
in  His  love  and  in  His  pity  He  redeemed  us ;  it 
pitied  Him  to  see  our  misery.  All  the  armies  of 
the  universe  could  not  have  constrained ;  love 
brought  Him  down,  love  made  Him  come. 

ThioktohejieeSecame.  Hecametosavesinners; 
He  came  from  the  bosom  of  His  Father  :  He  oame 
from  the  inexpressible  brightness  of  glory ;  from 
the  bliss  of  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

Think  VB^ther  Be  came.  He  came  to  a  world  of 
woe,  to  a  valley  of  tears ;  to  reproach,  disgrace, 
and  shame;  to  minister  to  the  wants  at  the 
poor ;  to  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  poverty ;  to 
inorednlocs  friends;  to  orael  enemies;  to  weari- 
ness, want,  and  pain. 

Think  how  Se  uxed  tkm.  He  was  led  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth. 
He  saved  them  by  dying  for  them ;  anything 
short  of  this  would  have  been  insufficient.  "  The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  Christ  Jesus 
came  to  save  sinners.  He  took  their  sins  upon 
Him.  If  He  would  save  them.  He  must  die  in 
their  room.  He  did  not  refuse,  nay,  He  came  for 
this  purpose — to  suffer,  to  bleed,  to  die.  He 
died  that  they  might  live. 

Can  you  refuse  to  come  to  Him?  Shall  He 
have  died  in  vain  for  you?  Oh  that  the  Lord 
may  fix  this  truth  in  your  heait,  **  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ; "  for  though 
the  ozoBS  bo  fooUshqess  to  some,  and  a  atambling- 


blodk  to  others,  yet  it  U  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God  to  all  that  believe  in  Ghriat. 

'*  It  is  a  &ithfol  saying,**  for  it  rests  npon  tho 
word  of  that  God  who  cannot  lie,  who  'keepeth 
His  promise  for  ever,  with  whom  "  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning**  (James  i.  17\ 
It  is  faithful,  for  it  remains  unshaken  amid  all 
the  shakings  of  this  world :  faithful,  for  it  will 
support  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  at  the  day  of 
judgment. 

And  is  it  not  "worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
worthy  of  all  men  to  be  received,  this  truth, 
"  Christ  Jesns  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners  "  ? 

Hay  we  not  catch  the  answer  in  liiat  bnrst  of 
heavenly  praiso  from  those  around  the  throne,  in 
number  ten  thoosand  times  ten  thousand  and 
thousands  of  thousands,  who  with  a  loud  voice 
exclaim,  **  Worthy  is  the  Lunb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing"? 
(Eev.  V.  11, 12.) 


«BT  LOVE  UNFEiaNED." 

A  HOBAYIAN  miesicmary  was  on  a  winter  visitiug- 
toor  among  the  aettlen  in  Labrador.  People  of 
atrangelj  mixed  race  are  these  detiOflndanta  of  Englisli 
ontlawB,  intenaarried  with  Esqaimaux;  and  until  the 
Mozavian  bzethren  extended  to  them  their  Chtiitian 
ministry,  they  Hved  in  heathen  degradation. 

Iiong  and  weary  the  day's  jonmey  had  been,  and  aorely 
the  traveller  needed  food  and  rest  and  shelter ;  and  not  less 
BOiely  did  the  inmates  of  the  wretched  hut  he  reached  at 
night  need  such  apiiitual  henefits  as  he  oame  to  bring.  Three 
settkr-famllies  lived  in  one  small  stifling  room,  which  waj 
also  a  Btore-houw  for  fuel ;  they  were  almost  dcstitnle  of  food. 
The  owner  of  one  corner  of  the  dwelling  was  a  repalslva- 
loakiiigorippIe,the  nn  of  an  En^ish  fhthet  and  Esquimaax 
mother ;  he  eyisd  hii  Tiallor  with  angry  soowla,  and  gave 
him  grudgingly  soma  meal  and  water  bitoniis  dried  on  the 
oven.  But  gradDBll/  the  miadoDary'i  Icind  wrads  and 
manner  softened  his  host  a  litUa,  and  when,  after  a  night  of 
muoh  snSarIng  from  ooM,  and  the  oomfortleas,  hal&ruioed 
hut,  he  took  leaTe,  some  of  the  meal  cakes  vera  given  him 
for  his  journey. 

Two  yean  went  by,  and  again  the  missionary  arrived  at 
the  nrae  abode.  To  his  anrprise,  the  cripple  and  his  wife 
weloomed  liim  as  one  for  whose  coming  tbey  had  longed  ; 
Mid  they  besought  him  for  Christian  marriage  and  tho 
baptism  of  their  child,  and  after  these  ordinances  had  been 
performed,  ho  taught  them  iromtiie  Bcriptures,  and  prayed. 
And  then  he  learned  that  his  former  visit  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  these  people,  and  some  words  ho  had  read 
ftom  his  Bible,  espeoially  the  invitation,  *'  Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,"  had  gnnk  into  tho 
poor  eripple'e  heart,  and  made  blm  yearn  for  heavenly 
peace  and  hope.  "  I  don't  know  what  bos  oome  over  that 
men,"  said  a  neighboor  a  few  weeks  later,  **he  ho  fiuuily 
prayer  in  his  house  1 " 

Last  Easter,  husband  and  wife  oame  many  miles,  in  spite 
of  his  great  infirmity,  to  the  Hopedale  uisBton  station,  to 
attend  the  services,  and  offer  tbemselvM  as  candidates  for 
obnzoh  membendi^  This  is  one  of  many  instances  of 
blessing  wrought  amongst  this  poor,  outcast,  widely- 
scattered  population,  by  means  of  our  Uoxavian  brothers  in 
Labndon 
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BT  CBOXJL  TEUFLE. 


|UT  768 ;  bul  yea  !  There  azo  bnt 
Quee  days  more  at  the.  very 
most,  and  then  the  poor  sonl 
irill  go  off  with  the  ebb-tide ;  I 
say  it — I,  vho  might  be  BUppoaed 
to  know  a  little  aboat  HLobness, 
considering  how  that  most  dear 

man,  my  husband  " 

It  was  Th£r^  Tr^verien  who 
foaed  oot  iha  torrent  of  words  which  broaght  desolation  to 
one  little  listening  heart.  "Le  petit  Sofln,"  as  eTcry  one 
of  the  ndgbboon  oalled  him,  orouohed  In  the  comei  oif  the 
iwan,  and  heard  every  word. 

He  never  qoestioaed  the  truth  of  it  all,  Th&r^  waa  a 
vise  woman ;  did  not  the  people  far  and  near  go  to  her  for 
heffaa  and  simples,  and  for  leogtiiB  of  that  blessed  bandage 
whidi  ooxed  all  aorta  of  sprains  and  pains  ?  And  had  she 
not  eome  expressly  to  give  her  opinion  about  the  wounded 
mui  lying  there  behind  the  white  curtain?  Ah,  yes; 
Tbdite  must  be  rights  and  when  the  tide  fibbed  low  on  the 
diiid  dsy  Bufln  wonld  be  fktherlsH. 
,  Fon  little  Bofln  I 
Ha  waa  tiiliteea  years  old,  bnt  his  fair  fftoe  and  his  slight 
igm  ndgfat  hare  suited  a  tMUL  of  ten.  Not  that  Bu0n 
waa  ddioate  or  iinh^ii>y ;  but  Meaty  £ure  and  hard  liiiog 
had  stunted  his  body,  If  it  had  not  saddened  his  heart 

He  and  bis  Mlier  lived  in  a  nxHn  fitr  op  in  one  of  the 
lugfa  homes  of  St.  Halo.  Host  people  know  that  SL  Halo 
is  one  of  the  most  oadoos  towns  in  Brittany,  and  any  me 
who  has  ODoe  ItM^ced  npon  it  will  nnderetend  how  qtieer  a 
plaee  this  htnoe  of  Bnfin's  mnst  have  been.  Th»  whdo 
tovn  is  a  sort  of  sea^gle'a  eyrie ;  hollt  upon  a  rock  scarcely 
hslf  a  mile  across,  its  huge  walla  washed  on  all  sides  by  tho 
sea,  sod  ouly  connected  with  the  mainland  by  one  narrow 
Kadway  raiaed  high  above  the  tide ;  yet  the  town  holds 
Bomethiag  like  twelve  tboosaod  people  I 

There  is  not  ranch  wasted  space  at  Bt  Malo.  The  streets 
are,  even  the  best  of  them,  mero  narrow  alleys  where  light 
and  air  can  scazoely  vater ;  and  the  houses  rise  storey  npon 
itorey  until  the  inh&bitanta  are  packed  in  a  snlBoient 
nambo'  of  layers  to  take  in  that  large  population. 

Bat  we  have  been  writing  of  the  modern  St.  Halo.  In 
Bnfin's  time  the  streets  were  juat  as  narrow,  and  the  houses 
jut  ss  high ;  but  there  were  scarcely  half  the  people  living 
tbere.  Tho  •* Sea-eagles"  who  had  built  the  place  had 
tb^  own  notions  of  comlwt  and  grandetnr,  and  the  splendid 
boflses  and  great  flanking  walla  wero  for  their  own  pleasure 
and  protection  alone.   Bnfln  was  bom  in  1780. 

These  self-styled  **  Beo-eaglee  "  were  privateers,  who,  in 
the  long,  long  wars  of  the  sevcQteenth  and  eighteenth 
eeataries,  kept  their  fleets  of  swift-aailing  abipa  at  this 
intricate  anchorage;  mahing  out  from  the  rooky  estuary 
of  the  Biver  Banee  upon  the  English  merdiantmen  homo* 
vaid-boond,  or,  trusting  to  their  sails  and  teeth,  they  boldly 
attacked  any  ahip  which  they  jndged  to  be  wOEth  tho 
■tnig^ 

Aadazidi  harvest  tiieyHapad.  Hot  very  honestlT,sor 
«ty  cheaply;  bat  they  wm  daring,  light-hearted  men, 
fauwii^litUeBboDt  either  &ar  or  Temra8e,aiid  zeckoning 
ttisir  lives  and  liberty,  to  be  well  staM  against  the  irild 
mitaaent  of  the  flghtiiifc  and  the  treawie  to  be  won. 


They  are  all  dead  and  gone  these  hundred  jaaxs  ago,  bat 
the  talcs  of  tlieir  adventures  yet  linger  in  the  very  air  of 
the  place ;  and  are  not  their  houses  standing  just  oa  they 
left  them,  evidences  incontestable  of  those  times  of  n^ne 
and  plunder?  Wonderfol  buildings  these  houses  are,  to 
this  very  day. 

Little  Bafin's  father  waa  a  sailor,  of  course.  All  the 
"Malouina"  took  to  the  sea  "by  nature."  Bis  wife  was  a 
pretty  gentle  girl  from  the  Normandy  apple-orchards,  so 
gentle  and  &ail  that  the  wUd  life  in  the  &ear«agWs  nest  waa 
too  much  for  her  strength  to  endure.  Her  obild  was  nearly 
two  years  old,  able  to  crawl  along  the  digue  in  the  aunshine 
and  clutch  her  gown  and  shriek  with  delight  at  the  sight  of 
the  ships,  when  the  poor  pretty  face  grew  so  ghastly  white 
and  thin  that  the  neighbours  shook  their  heads  and  said 
she  wonld  not  long  be  able  to  manage  the  boy,  nor  carry  him 
down  to  the  shore. 

And  they  were  qmte  right.  When  her  husband  came 
home  &om  that  long  voyage  at  the  end  of  which  the 
"  chaaw-marte's "  brought  flflaen  ships,  deeply  laden,  as 
spoU  to  the  quays  of  St  Molo,  she  was  not  tbere  to  share  in 
the  rejoicing,  and  the  welcome.  And  Pierre  Bonlais  found 
only  "  le  petit  Bufln  "  awaiting  htm  in  the  great  bare  room 
up  those  countless  stairs  in  the  Hue  St.  Vincent,  that  he 
called  his  home. 

The  child  waa  the  prettiest  in  alt  St.  Halo,  so  Pierre 
thought ;  and  he  smoothed  the  fbii  onrls  admiringly  ;  and 
kissed  the  cheeks  which  were  as  rosy  as  the  apples  which 
the  country  lasses  brought  from  the  fields  for  ,  the  cider. 
Pierre,  rough  freebooter  as  he  was,  had  dearly  loved  his 
gentle  wife,  and  he  loved  her  baby  now,  doubly  for  her 
sake. 

He  could  not  stay  at  home  much  of  oomse,  for  his  sbip^ 
the  <'  Sea-Wolf,"  was  one  of  the  best  and  fastest  of  the  fleet 
that  swept  the  English  seas ;  and  he  oould  not  let  her  sail 
on  her  hazardous  Ttqwges  without  him.  Therefore  the 
little  Bufln  only  mv  his  &ther  at  intervals.  Perhaps  he 
loved  him  the  better  for  that :  certainly  he  wove  round  l>im 
an  atmosphere  of  romance,  which  was  very  &r  from  the 
truth  of  that  hord-flghting,  thieving  lifb, 

Thisre  were  m^rry  days  in  St  Halo  when  the  retaining 
ships  grew  dear  against  the  blue  sea-line,  and  when  one 
might  see  the  signal  flying  at  the  mast's  heed  that  all  was 
welL  And  there  were  gloomy  days,  too,  when  the  expected 
vessels  did  not  come,  and  when  the  news  went  round  that 
they,  the  plunderers,  had  themselvea  become  a  prey. 

Bnt,  on  the  whole,  the  glad  days  were  the  moat 
numerooB,  for  tho  chasse^nonfes  wero  swiit  and  strongly 
armed,  and  the  Malouins  brave  and  daring;  so  the  time 
went  swiftly,  and  prosperously  for  the  most  part,  until 
Bnfin  was  thirteen. 

Then  came  a  dreary  day.  Three  ships  of  the  privateers 
were  worsted  in  an  engagement  off  Cape  la  Hague;  and 
the  English  frigate,  which  had  b«ea  acting  aa  convoy  to  a 
number  of  merchantmen,  chased  the  poor  crippled  things 
into  the  very  month  of  tho  Banco,  firing  her  bow-chasing 
gans  as  she  come,  xegacdless  of  the  leefi  and  rocks  which 
lay  all  around  her;  and  then,  lying  to,  sent  broadside 
after  broadside  into  the  shipping  at  Uie  very  quays  in  the 
harbonr. 

The  "Sea-eagles"  vrere  astonished  and  indignant 
Here  was  a  wonderful  thing  1  their  enemy  to  beard  them  in 
their  own  fastnesses,  and  they  to  be  unprepared  to  retaliato  I 
Surely  tbere  must  be  some  traitor  on  board  that  EogUsh 
vrar-^p;  else  how  could  strangers  steer  so  safely  along  the 
narrow,  tortnons  channels  which  hod  always  proved  to  be 
St  Utaio'B  best  defence  ?  Perhaps  the  sea^obbers,  bold  as 
they  ware,  did  not  leckon  enough  on  the  boldness  and 
oodness  of  othera 

The  English  ship  having  done  her  woratj^ond  knowing 
that  tbe.  ebbing  tide  tobU^^uI^  ^ 
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dangBioiu,  flzed  a  puUng  ihot,  atming  (his  time  at  the 
Dinard  Qate^  which  pierced  the  town-will  to  the  seaward 
^de,  and  thai  hauling  bar  aaili  dote  to  the  wind  went 
nrifUy  ud  mialj  ont  of  the  bay,  her  Tlottmou  flag  flut- 
tering gay  deflanoe  aa  ahe  aattk  hnll  dovn  beyoDd  the  aea. 

There  was  consternation  in  Bt  Malo  tbatntght.  If  one 
Engliah  Ugate  ooold  act  thai  irtth  impniuty,  what  xtdg^t 
not  a  fleet  do?  The  ferta  must  be  streDgthened,  the  nsdeaa 
dd  oannon  mnat  be  discarded,  and  hight  new  gana  procured 
vithont  delay,  and  the  cha^o-matfea  most  not  lightly 
attack  rach  craft  as  that  stately  fiigate  again  r— no,  merdiant- 
men  were  their  proper  prey,  bat  war-shipe — "Ah,  the 
Halonins  were  always  orer-Srare  I " 

This  waa  the  Bort  of  talk  that  went  on  in  the  town  as  the 
Ban  sank  behind  the  island  of  Gesarbres ;  and  the  people 
stood  gaping  at  the  shattered  ships,  and  at  tho  great  hole 
made  in  the  masonry  just  over  the  Dinard  Gate. 

But  in  many  dwelliogs  in  8L  Halo  there  was  grieTous 
sorrow  that  erening.  For  the  fight  bad  not  been  a  bloodless 
one,  and  many  men, — wonnded,  dying,  and  dead, — lay  on 
the  decks  of  the  ohaasMnar^  aa  they  zetncned  to  the 
qnaya 

And  one  of  the  sorely  wonnded  was  Pierre  BonUis. 

Up  the  many  steps  in  the  Rae  St.  Vincent  they  carried 
him;  and  little  Bofin  stood  by  with  white  lips  and  wide- 
<^ien  tearleai  eyea,  and  Th^ttee  Tr^r^rien  wfnng  her  handa 
and  foretold  the  worst  She  was  a  wise  woman ;  and  Pierre 
was  sorely  wonnded. 

"  But  yon  can  try  and  cure  him,"  said  Bufln  wietfnily. 

"Tryl  The  child  raTes.  Tryt  A  clean  bandage  and  a 
cup  of  tinane  ia  all  that  hnman  bands  can  do  toe  Mm.  Ho 
bleeds  internally,  and  what  skill  can  stop  that?  Pray  to 
the  saints,  little  one,  and  aak  them  to  work  a  miiaole  for 
thy  fother." 

The  boy  watched  Th^rfeeo  and  her  companion  as  they 
nlaed  the  wonnded  man  more  easily  on  tiie  pillow.  He 
notloed  them  wiping  the  silent  lips,  and  trying  to  make  him 
swallow  some  cooling  drmnght,  and  then  with  a  great  ^ony 
in  his  heart  the  child  went  slowly  down  the  aturway  and 
along  the  street  to  the  westward,  sobbing  bitterly  as  he 
walked. 

He  tiueaded  the  network  of  narrow  ways,  end  got  beyond 
the  walla  on  to  the  narrow  strip  of  sh(mi  left  bare  1^  the 
ftUing  tide.  He  cist  btoiBelf  down  on  a  wave-worn  rook, 
and  sobbed  until  ke  could  sob  no  longer. 

The  great  waves  sobbed,  too,  as  they  sank  and  ebbed; 
and  the  gulls' moaned  and  cried  as  they  swooped  on  heavy 
wings  through  warm  air.  And  beyond  the  islets,  beyond 
Cape  Frcliel,  the  setting  snn  had  left  long  lines  of  golden 
glory  wliioh  seemed  so  far,  so  very  for  away. 

Kobody  was  out  on  the  western  shore.  G-ronps  stood  on 
the  walla  watching  tho  channel  where  tho  English  ship  had 
made  her  way '.  through  the  reefs ;  and  quite  a  crowd 
surrounded  the  Dinard  Gate.  Bnt^Bnfln  was  akme  with  his 
sore  grief. 

His  iather  was  to  die  then  ? — his  father  whom  he  loved 
so  dearly, — the  bravest,  kindest,  noblest  heart  in  all  the 
city,— to  die.  And  why  shonld  Bufln  live  on  In  the  world? 
Who  wonid  have  need  of  him  when  his  &ther  sboold  be 
dead? 

"Pray,"  Th^r^  had  said.  Would  the  saints  work  a 
miracle  for  his  sake,  and  core  the  deadly  wound  that  whs 
droning  the  dear  life-blood  &om  his  father's  heart?  He  had 
never  prayed  in  all  his  life  except  the  little  Latin  prayers 
— prayers  that  had  nothing  in  them  abont  his  lather's 
present  need,  he  waa  snre.  Bnt — and  Bofln  started  np 
eag»ly— the  priests  would  pray. 

Bnt  the  next  moment  his  head  sank  again.  Aye,  tho 
priests  wonld  pny,  bnt  they  needed  money  for  the  maasea, 
BaliJtaiBW.  Utu^  mmey ;  tac  old  Bnsanneat  (he  grocer's 
izaade  Bne  had  apent  abnost  all  herenbstanee 


in  masses  for  ber  husband's  salntim,  and  she  said  in  Bnftnis 
hearing  not  ten  days  ago  that  she  had  not  yet  offend 
half  enoogh  to  sare  the  «ii^  sonl  that  cried  to  ber  for  hdp. 

Then  what  oonid  Bnfln  do?  Hia  fitther  had  alwnys 
given  him  money,  bnt  now  hia  father  lay  aenaeleaa  on  his 
bed ;  and  aa  for  his  nsighbouts — no,  they  would  not,  oomU 
not  give  half  enough. 

Oh,  if  lie  had  bnt  some  money !  then  he  oonId  go  boldly 
to  the  priests,  and  prayers  woidd  rise  np  to  the  saints  in 
heaven,  the  prayers  tliat  wonld  saTC  his  fother  1 

Just  then,  like  a  flash  of  li^^  came  the  ihoogfaf  of  the 
Silver  Slates. 

Few  things  were  more  flnnly  believed  in  Bt,  Halo  than 
the  story  of  the  Silver  Slates.  Years  ago  an  old  freebooter 
had  crammed  his  house  vrith  splendour,  and  flung  his  money 
broadcast  through  the  town,  till  at  last,  in  the  recklessness 
of  his  overflowing  wealth,  be  had  been  foolish  and  lavish 
enough  to  roof  his  mansion  with  slates  of  aUver — so  the 
story  ran. 

If  Bufln  could  only  get  these  he  would  be  able  to  bny  the 
prayers  of  all  the  priests  of  the  city,  and  of  what  use  were 
silver  idaba  on  a  honse-roof  ?  Far  better  to  use  at  least  a 
fow  of  them.  Bat  how  eoald  he  possibly  get  hold  al 
them? 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  GLASS. 

in. — THE  JOUaKBTS  or  OUB  LOBD. 

Text  for  the  day — "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air 
have  neata  ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  Luke  is.  58.  You  remember  that  In  our  last  lesson 
we  read  that  '*  when  the  time  was  oome  that  Ke  ahould  be 
received  up,  Jeaua  stedfastly  set  Hia  face  to  go  to  Jerosalem." 
Luke  ix.  51.  Bead  now  Luke  xvii.  12.  Tliis  narrative 
gives  one  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  on  this  journey  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  .By  lakat  road  dfd  the  Lord  at  tki$ 
Umegoi  Wa$  there  any  <^herv>a^hymkidi  B»  eovXd  have 
gonel  If  you  will  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  Jesna 
could  have  gone  by  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  and  sometimea 
he  had  gone  that  way,  to  avoid  going  through  Samaria.  At 
this  time  the  Xxirdbad  *' stedfastly  set  his  faoe  to  go  to 
Jerosalem,"  and  He  went  by  the  shortest  and  straightest 
way.  It  was  the  last  time  that  He  journeyed  ttom  Galilee. 
Sa  waa  going  to  Jwosalem  to  attend  the  foast  of  Taber- 
naolea;  see  Jc^vii.  2, 10.  Bnt  He  knew  tliat  Bis  ^Hnw 
uofotAandf"  Whattimel  The  tUne  of  which  &  apdc^ 
Uaik  ix.  81.  The  time  when  Hewaa  tobeddlTerediBtothe 
hands  of  His  enemies, — when  He  was  to  snfier, — when  He 
was  to  die  for  ual  Knowing  all  this.  He  ael  hU^MM  to  goto 
Jerusalem,  tssc  **  evoL  Christ  pleased  not  Himself  1 " 

Now  let  nstnm  tothe  passage  we  have  read.  In  paaaing 
throngh  a  **  certain  village,"  of  which  wc  do  not  know  the 
name,  a  company  of  sorely  afflicted  men  met  Jesns,— ftoiir 
flumyf  WhaAwxtOuirditeami  It  is  liazdly  posuble  for  ns 
to  ODDoeiTe  B  mon  wretched  and  lu^dess  diaoniro  than  that 
from  which  tiieae  unfiainnate  men  snared.  Now,  mark 
how  ttie  Lord  teied  their  ikith.  Wkei  mwh  Bit  tommaitdf 
Did  they  have  faith  enough  to  obep  f  They  went,  and  even  as 
they  went,  they  were  "oleauBed."  But  of  them  all  there 
was  but  one  that  had  faith  to  see  and  love  to  own  the  Hand 
that  healed  him.  How  did  thit  man  thou  hia  gratittde  i 
Who  icag  tliis  man  ?  A  Samaritan  I — not  one  of  the  choeen 
race  I  A  stranger,  yet  the  only  one  that  gave  glory  to  God  I 
Uow  toochlDg  the  Saviour's  words,  "were  there  not  ten 
cteansed?  but  where  are  the  nine?"  We  are  amazed, 
shocked  at  these  men's  ingratitude.  Oh,  lot  ns  see  that  we 
be  not  like  thou  [  Let  us  show  forth  the  praise  of  Him  who 
heals  us  not  only  wltii oar  lips  bnt  l:^  our  livesl 
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SUNDAY  EVENING  MUSIC. 

'Ai  Tell  the  nngen  aa  the  players  on  imtrnmeiiU  Bhall  be  there;  all  mj  springs  are  ia  Thee." — Pm.  Izzwii  7. 


THEBE  are  many  faouBeholds  in  England  where 
it  Eeema  imposaible  to  procure  sacred  music 
in  any  other  way  than  by  Bolo  performanoea  on 
the  pianoforte.  This  is  a  great  pity,  for  all  have 
Totces  to  cultivate  if  only  they  will  set  their 
minds  and  energies  to  work  in  the  matter ;  and 
rarely  there  are  enough  manuals  now  in  the 
market,  and  enough  help  is  given  in  our  many 
periodicals  for  the  yonng  to  enable  every  one  to 
pnnne  at  home  a  progressive  course  of  private 
instruction. 

^fevertheless,  we  frequently  must  take  facts  as 
we  find  them,  and  as  we  all  like  saored  musio 
during  the  repose  of  a  Sunday  evening,  we  would 
prefer  that  our  aoul-laden  praises  fthonld  find  on 
utterance  through  the  medium  of  a  pianoforte 
or  harmonium  rather  than  that  the  emotions  of 
gratefnl  and  loving  hearts  should  remain  unex- 
pressed. Aht  all  "Uie  beauty  and  poetry  of  my 
sarly  life,  when  I  was  as  yet  unused  to  the  bustle 
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of  manhood,  seems  centred  round  the  table  of  our 
country  cottage  home,  where  Sunday  after  Sunday 
my  dear  mother,  long  since  called  to  "  see  Him 
face  to  face,"  used  to  lead  our  evening  musia 
And  I  seem  to  see  now  how  lier  very  soul  would 
burst  forth  in  longings  for  that  rest  to  which  she 
was  so  early  called.  All  her  fears  concerning  a 
title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  sky,"  used  to  be 
illustrated,  ns  it  were,  by  a  soft  and  a  humble 
manner  and  that  self-distrust  which  all  true 
Ghristinns  possess;  but  then  immediately  after- 
wards her  voice  would  increase  in  volume  and 
beauty,  and  she  would  triumj^antly  declare,  "  I 
know  that  my  Kedeemer  liveth." 

*'Thfl  voices  of  my  home  I   I  hear  them  still  I 

Tliey  have  been  with  me  throngh  the  dreamy  night  I 
The  blessed  household  Toioes,  wont  to  fill 

Mj  heart's  clear  deptlii  with  unalloyed  delight  t 
I  hear  them  Btill,  unchanged  ;—thottgh  some  from  earth 
Are  ninsio  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth — 
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Wild  ailTeay  toneB,  that  rung  tbiongh  days  num  bright" 

Have  died  in  others,  yet  to  me  they  come, 
OngiDg  of  bt^hood  biiek— 4tke  Toieei  of  my  homel" 

Kone  can  meaaure  the  good  that  BOvl-mnBio  has 
dozle  for  me— how  my  Bptrit  then  vas  raised,  and- 
hov  the  rememlsraace  of  that  dear  voice  still 
cheers  and  oomfbrts  me  when  tired  and  worn  \fj 
wearing  work. 

This  blessed  feast  of  memory  forces  the  con- 
clusion that  from  lack  of  sympathy  of  the  right 
sort  many  parents  neglect  the  provision  of 
enjoyable  Sunday  eveningmusio  for  their  children. 
Every  young  man  and  young  woman  I  believe 
enjo^,  when  it  is  rightly  set  about,  a  home 
service  of  song ;  therefore  ought  not  we,  especially 
those  mothers  and  fathers  whose  children  are 
growing  up,  to  use  our  best  talents  in  providing 
musio  of  iha  ri^t  sort — ^that  which,  while  it 
supplies  the  desired  food,  will  also  gratUy  the 
modem  taste? 

We  know  that  tiiere  are  many  oocasums  of 
fiunily  gatherings  when  itisnndesixBUefor  many 
reasons  to  invite  or  persuade  the  ccmiputy  losing, 
—indeed  such  singing  is  frequently  imporaible, 
unless  there  be  found  a  good  leader  of  the  ohoms 
in  the  gather^ig.  When  this  is  .the  case,  how- 
ever (and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  thing  should 
over  be),  it  is  generally  possible  to  find  a  willing 
pianist  to  take  the  place  of  the  chorus  and  as  it 
were  to  be  their  mouthpiece.  But  the  pianoforte 
musio  should,  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  be  only  that 
which  is  oonnected  in  the  mind  or  memory  of  the 
hearers  with  words  of  a  sacred  character.  There- 
fore we  think  that  pieces  written  only  for  t^e 
pianoforte,  snoh  as  Beethoven's  glorious  sonatas, 
are  unsuitable,  as  being  only  the  intangible  ex- 
pression of  n^lefined  uonzhts.  It  is  extremely 
tempting,  no  doubt,  to  a  real  lover  and  student  of 
mnkio^  to  indulge  himself  and  liie  c(nnpaiiy  with  a 
beautiful  oompositioD,  such  as  the  sonatas  above 
mentioned,  but  if  our  hearts  on  Ood's  holy  day 
are  really  His,  and  full  of  Him,  we  ought  to  praise 
Him  only  with  saored  words,  or  with  music  that 
expresses  the  same  subject-matter. 

With  this  view  of  duty,  then,  let  us  endeavour 
to  suggest  to  the  notioe  of  our  readers  some  piano- 
forte musio  which  has  been  found  useful  on  similar 
occasions,  and  which  certainly  has  been  proved 
worthy  by  the  musical  Christian  pnblxo  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Oratorios  are  in  themselves  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  wealth  for  the  selection 
of  pianoforte  solos.  The  accompaniments  to 
the  works  of  Handel,  HendelaK^n,  Bach, 
and  others  axe  all  scored  fin:  the  pianofcnte, 
and  in  many  cauns  the  melodies  are  continued  in 
the  aooompaniment  as  well  as  in  the  voice  part, 
thus  supplying  simple  players  with  beautiful 
and  cheap  sacred  pieces  for  the  instrument. 
Where  the  melody  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
accompaniment  aunost  every  performer  could 
with  a  little  practice  beforehand  study  the  part, 
and  introduce  the  melody  without  any  consider- 
able difficulty.  Think  for  a  moment  how  many 
mnsicfd  gems  suitable  as  pianoforte  solos  are  to  be 
found  in  suoh  oratorios  as  the  JfesnoA,  the 
Oftatian,  BUiah^  Bymn  of  Praim,  SL  Paul, 
Bach'9  St,  JfaUAew,  St.  /oAn,  and  the  OArisfmos 


Oratorio;  why,  these  few  works  alone  would 
supply  matenal  for  twelve  months'  Sunday 
music.  And  when  one  thinks  of  the  advantage 
in  soul-<Fnltttre  to  the  individual  in  addition  to 
the  added  attractions  of  lunne  whifeih  suoh  evenii^ 
would  prove,  it  seems  a  marvel  that  many  weU- 
iatentioned  people — parents  too  with  growing  lads 
and  young-women — should  ne(^eot  so  ea^  and 
so  delightful  a  work. 

Besides  the  ordinary  compressed  scores  of  the 
Oratorios  above  mentioned — ^pianoforte  trans- 
criptions of  the  following  works  are  published 
by  Novello  and  would  be  found  most  serviceable 
for  Sunday  evening  use.  We  mention  them, 
because,  although  uie  oompositions  are  well- 
known,  the  few  pianoforte  arrangements  of  them 
are  not  much  used. 

MendeUsohn'B  *•  Elijah." 

„         **  Hear  my  Prayer." 

„         "Hymnof  PTaiBe." 

„         «  SL  Paul." 
Bpohr's  *'  Laat  Jodgmeni"  (airs  &ran). 

Handel's  "Heasith.'* 

There  are  jnanoforte  urangements  also  of 
Gounod's  There  is  a  green  Hil^"  and  &TOQrite 
movemecis  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  "  St.  Peter," 
as  also  separate  pianoforte  pietfes  from  the  Ora- 
torios, such  as  "  O  Hest  in  the  Itord,"  "  If  with 
all  your  hearts,"  and  "  Lift  thine  eyes,"  which 
may  be  had  at  a  low  price. 

Messrs.  Boosey  and  Go.  pul^ish  a  few  .(a  very 
few)  saored  readings  for  toe  pianoforte,  but  thoy 
all  are  transcriptions  from  works  the  words  of 
which  are  in  Xiatin.  Eight  sacred  airs,"  arranged 
for  beginners  on  the  pianoforte,  might  beworth 
mentioning,  however,  as  "  Sound  the  loud  Tim- 
brel," Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  Jerusalem, 
the  Qolden,"  otc.,  are  to  be  found  in  -tiie  shilling 
boc^ 

Should  saored  music  fbr  the  Harmonium  be 
wanted,  we  can  safely  reoommend  **The  Har- 
monium Album  **  by  Oarwen,  and  the  "  Volun- 
taries for  the  Harmonium,"  by  J.  W.  Elliott. 

Antheois  and  some  of  the  lovely  English  Hymns 
from  our  rich  and  unrivalled  hymnology,  are 
worth  listening  to,  even  though  they  be  only 
given  on  the  pianoforte;  though  sorely  many 
might  bo  found  willing — indeed  how  could  they 
resist  the  temptation — to  join  in  the  singing  of 
"Abide  with  me,"  "  Sun  of  my  soul,"  and  such  like 
hymns,  favourites  alike  to  young  and  old !  Indeed 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  the  author  of  tho 
"  Epic  of  Hades,"  says  oi  vocal  music — 

*'  The  Botmd  of  miuio  that  ia  bom  of  honum  hreatb, 
Comee  stniighter  from  the  sool  than  any  Etraia 
The  hand  alone  oan  nuke.** 

The  writer,  of  this  paper  was  last  autumn 
staying  at  a  boarding  house  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
on  a  visit  to  a  firiend,  and  every  week-day  some 
delightful  trip  or  scheme  for  amusement  was 
devised,  but  on  the  Sunday  evening  after  service 
one  would  have  thought,  from  t£e  lugubrious 
faces  in  the  drawing-room,  that  some  dreadful 
trouble  had  seized  upon  one  and  all,  for  there 
round  iite  walls  of  the  room,  were  about  thirty 
miserable  people  with  nothing  to  do.  Some, 
indeed,  were  pretending  to  read  from  books  they 
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indolently  held,  till  at  last  one  young  girl, 
miablo  to  bear  such  a  mournful  condition  of 
things  any  longer,  entreated  a  lady^  the  only 
pianist  of  the  company,  to  play  some  sacred  solo 
iiom  one  of  the  oratorios,  and  she  kindly,  thougli 
fnm  lack  of  memory  slie  could  not  bring  the 
vAo  to  the  right  close,  started  "  Waft  her  angels." 
But  this  oame  to  an  md  Tety  soon,  and  then 
essaed  anoth»  painful  lull.  At  last  some  one 
hcddly  propoBed  that  ve  should  all  sing  a  fev 
hjmns  to  the  pianist's  accompaniment.  This 
■ma  most  warmly  responded  to  by  us  all,  and 
everycoie  disappeared  to  return  immediately  with 
their  hymn  books.  And  what  a  delightful  even- 
ing we  had !  Everyone  of  the  household,  old 
ladies  so  deaf  that  they  could  scarcely  catch  a 
Goond,  girls  from  school,  and  young  men,  cham- 
pion bicyclists — all  had  their  own  favonrite  Hymns 
that  they  would  be  " so  glad  to  have-—" 

''Ab  for  some  dear  fkmilior  Btrain, 
Uutired  we  ask  and  ask  again, 
ET«r  in  its  melodlooa  store 
Finding  a  spell  nnlieaid  before." 

"  Onr  Blest  Eedeemer,"  **  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Jesus  say,"  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  and  many 
otiiers  were  sung  with  such  reverent  enjoyment 
and  earnestness  that  time  flew,  ai^  everjone  with 
great  surprise  found  that  it  was  high  time  to 
retire  from  what  had  at  fint  tibreatened  to  be  a 
moA  doleful  evening.  Bat  we  did  not  separate 
without  a  thanksgiving,  kindly  offered  by  a 
minister,  one  of  the  oompany,  to  God  for  the  joy 
of  the  intercourse  with  Him  which  we  had  all 
experienced  during  the  singing  of  His  praises. 
We  left  that  room  feeling  that  we  had  derived 
great  benefit  from  **  Sunday  evening  music,"  and 
^ih  the  intention,  week  1^  wedi:,  of  renewing  the 
tame  pleasure. 

When  at  home,  in  addition  to  the  usual  hymns, 
the  following  solos  and  duets  would  prove  very 
welcome  if  song  with  a  full  appreciatiou  of  the 
w<ffdB: 

"He  shall  feed  His  flook  like  a  shephenl,  and  He  ehall 
Sftther  the  lambs  with  His  arm  and  carry  them  in  His 
bonm,  tnd  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  youog.  Come 
mto  Xe,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  lieavy  laden,  and  Ho 
give  you  zest  Tuke  His  yoke  upon  yoo,  and  learn  of 
BiD.tn'He  is  moak  and  lowly  of  heart,  andyesliall  find 
nt  to  year  aonla."— Hsadel's  Meatiah.  OcaktsaUo  voice, 
"wwedcd  by  a  soprano. 

'My  lODg  shall  slway  be  Thy  mercy,  angliig  Thy  praise, 
Tkoa  only  God.  My  tongue  shall  ever  speak  the  goodness 
Tbon  hast  done  unto  me." — ^Hendalasohn's  JSyma  tff  Praiat. 
I^t  for  soprano  and  tenor. 

rest  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  Him,  and  He 
■UU  give  thee  thy  heart's  desires.  C<xnmit  thy  way  noto 
Hia,  and  trost  in  Him,  and  first  not  thyself  becatise  of 
nit  doen."— Uendelaohn's  Elijah  solo,  for  contralto  Toioe. 

"  Then  shall  the  righteons  shine  forth  as  the  snn  in  their 
iMateoIy  Father's  realm.  Joy  on  their  heads  shall  be  lot 
ereilssting,  and  aU  sonow  and  moonting  shall  fl«e  amqr." 
—Mandelasohn'a  Elyah,  solo  for  tenor  voice. 

"What  though  trials  wait  me  here, 
Xluiagh  afflictiMis  prove  severe ; 


Christ  aidored  what  I  must  bear, 
If  His  graoe  my  strength  sustain. 
Welcome  sorrow,  shame  and  pain. 
Peace  shall  flow  from  every  loea 
Endless  glory  from  the  Cross. 
Christ  the  Lord,  by  heavenly  hosts  adored, 
From  the  realms  of  glory  came, 
Kndnred  the  cross,  despised  the  shame  • 
When  I  suffer  shame  or  loss, 
Thai  rn  think  on  Jeaa'a  oross." 

Baoh's  8t  MaWteto  Pattion,  solo  for  bass  voice. 

But  the  above  are  onlj  drops  in  an  ooean  of 
sacred  works  set  by  ptoos  oomposers.  When 
Havdn  composed  his  CreeOion,  he  was  oontiniially 
on  his  knees  asking  for  a  bles^g  on  his  wear k;  and 
when  Clara  Notu1(^  one  of  the  finest  of  Ig^gHati 
sopranos,  was  asked  how  it  was  that  she  so  well 
suooeeded  in  thrilling  her  audience  wh^  singing 
the  solos  in  Handel's  Meuiakf  replied,  ''Becaose 
I  feel  the  words  so." 

While  indicating  a  few  subjects  suitable  for 
Sunday  evening  mnsio,  I  especially  wish  to  point 
out  how  particularly  well  fitted  is  Dr.  Stainer's 
new  work — St.  Mary  Magdalene— for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Eight  or  even  fewer  voioee  could  sing  it 
through  in  about  an  hour,  and  would  be  amply 
repaid  by  finding  in  it  scholarly  and  refined  music 
of  the  lughest  order.  Thwe  is  a  beautiful  solo 
entitled  "  Woe  is  me,"  supposed  to  bo  sung  by 
Mary  Magdalene  (8<^rano),  and  for  a  oonlndto 
voice  the  following  words  hove  beat  besatifolly 
set: 

"Happy  art  thoo,  Hagdalena, 
Ibppy  in  thy  woes  and  fean, 
Thou  shall  rise  again  serener 
Fkom  the  tonoit  of  thy  teats. 

''Dread  not  thou  tlie  TKH-ld's  harsh  ToioeSi 
Boom  of  men  and  foolish  pride, 
Lol  the  Lord  of  Lore  xejoioeB 
Seeing  thee  His  feet  beside. 

"Fain  would  thoosands,  Magdalena, 
Take  the  plaee  vhioh  now  is  thine; 
Work  thy  k>wly  work  and  meaner 
By  the  ftet  of  Lm  PIviiA." 

In  singing  hymns,  simple  though  they  be,  we 
should  always  render  them  with  as  muob,  if  not 
more,  care  as  in  performing  seoular  songs.  We 
should  also  sing  in  a  reverent  manner,  especially 
when  mentioning  the  name  of  the  Deity ;  and  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  drag  the  music,  to  make  too 
long  a  stress  at  the  ends  of  lines  where  the  sense 
does  not  compel  it — also  we  must  cultivate  an 
absence  of  self  when  leading  the  playing  or  singing, 
for  Buskiu  has  truly  said  that  ^e  harp  of  the 
minstrel  is  untruly  touched  if  his  own  glory  is 
all  that  it  records. 

This  might  equally  of  course  he  said  of  secular 
music  but  we  all  feel  that  it  especially  applies  to 
the  rendering  of  a  sacred  subject,  for  saored 
mosio  is  the  highest  fcmn  of  all  art—beoause  it 
arises  from  the  noblest  emioti<ms  <^  our  nature, 
because  it  is  the  most  satirfying  to  the  longing 
soul,  and,  when  the  words  we  use  are  from  the 
inspired  Book,  because  it  is  especially  blessed  of 
God.  ^  T 
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CHAPTER  III. — MOTHBR  AND  CmU). 


MKS.  IIUPlRELL'S  apartments,  when  emptj:, 
woro  kept  iihvays  in  readiaosa  fjr  ubb  at 
short  notice. 

Still,  a  gond  raany  minor  arrangements  had  to 
be  made,  and  t^e  two  honrs  proved  by  no  means 
too  long  a  time  fur  all  that  needed  to  be  done. 
Mrs.  Burrell  had  scarcely  finished  a  final  light 
dusting  of  the  room,  when  a  cab  stopped  at  the 
aide  door,  through  which  lodgers  went  in  and  out. 

Mrs.  Bnrrell  was  speedily  there,  wearing  the 
agreeable  manner  which  she  rarely  failed  to  put 
on  towards  strangers.  It  was  a  pity  that  she  did 
not  oftener  wear  the  same  manner  in  her  own 
little  home-circle. 

The  cab  bore  upon  its  roof  a  goodly  amount  of 
luggage.  Mrs.  Mordannt  entered  the  bouse  first, 
with  a  quiet  step  and  graceful  bearing.  Every 
trace  of  the  nervous  agitation,  so  visible  two 
hours  earlier,  had  vani»<hed.  Close  behind  her 
came  a  delicate  small-limbed  child,  bearing  a 
birdcage  swathed  in  brown  paper,  and  having  a 
face  of  rare  sweetness.  Mrs.  Burrell  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  "  My  !  what  a  pretty  creature," 
and  the  wonderfully  soft  dark  eyes  were  lifted 
to  hers,  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to 
signify  grave  rebuke.  Mrs.  Burrell  was  for  the 
moment  struck  dumb.  Bertha,  standing  behind, 
found  herself  absolutely  startled  and  thrilled  by 
the  sight  of  that  little  fair  face,  with  its  peach- 


bloom  tinting  and  its  broad  serene  brow.  Her 
lonely  heart  went  out  with  a  sudden  bound,  and 
clung  to  the  vision  of  childish  loveliness. 

Mother,  shall  I  go  upstairs  and  see  our  room, 
while  you  have  the  boxes  brought  in?"  were 
Bhona's  first  words,  uttered  in  a  voico  which 
rivalled  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  for  sweetness. 

"  Ves,  certainly,  darling.  Someone  will  ahow 
you  the  way." 

"Bertha  can  go,"  said  Mrs,  Burrell. 

The  child  gave  her  a  glance,  and  then  went 
slowly  up  the  first  flight,  clasping  her  burden 
tightly,  and  declining  proffered  assistance. 

"  No,  I  do  eveijthing  myself  for  Fay,"  she  said, 
in  her  serious  voice.  "  Is  that  the  room?  Mother 
described  the  house  to  me,  as  we  came,  so  I 
thought  I  should  know.  Please  open  the  door, 
because  my  hands  are  full.  O  what  a  nice  cosy 
room  I  and  such  a  bright  fire  I " 

Bhona  deposited  the  cage  on  a  table,  and  looked 
round  with  flushing  cheeks.  "  So  nice  I  "  she 
repeated.    '*  And  a  bookcase  for  our  books ! " 

Then  she  walked  to  the  window,  and  was 
silent,  A  small  court-yard  lay  below,  an«l  a  high 
blank  wall  rose  opposite.   Bhona  eighed  twice 
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hetvily,  as  if  vitii  a  feeling  of  qppzesaioD,  and 
tontedaway. 

-Bat  I  like  the  room  itself,"  she  said.  *•  It 
mmg  ooBj.  Mother  will  be  able  to  rest  here. 
Tbere  isn't  any  noise." 

"It  is  always  quiet  at  the  back  of  the  honse," 
ud  Bertha. 

**I  am  glad  of  that.  Mother  does  feel  Uie  noise 
ao  much.  Please,  will  joa  help  me  get  the  Isown 
paper  off  my  cage  ?  *' 

Bertha  obeyed,  looking  once  or  twice  at  the 
child's  &ding  colour.  Bhona  began  by  helping 
her,  but  left  off  suddenly,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair 
close  to  the  table,  leaning  an  elbow  on  it,  and 
rastiDg  her  broad  fall  for^ead  on  one  of  her  little 
hftods,  while  the  dark  eyes  watohed  Bertha's 
moremaits  eameetly. 

**PleasB  dcnH  be  too  quick.  Fi^  is  so  esdly 
fi^tened,"  she  said,  in  a  low  Toioe. 

"I  think  yon  axe  tired,  Mjss  Bhana,"  Bertha 
wd. 

*•  Yes, — oh,  very,"  Bhona  answered,  with 
uioiber  long  breath.  "  This  has  been  such  a 
drudfal  day.  I  oan't  bear  to  see  mother 
worried." 

Then  withoitt  changing  her  position,  bnt  with 
a  look  of  interest,  she  added, — "  Are  yon  the 
ludlady's  daughter?"  Bertha  shook  her  head. 
"Thenyon  mnst  bethenieoe.  Mother  said  there 
were  twa  Have  you  lived  here  always?  Is 
the  landlady  kind  to  you?  Have  you  any  father 
OT  mother?" 

Bertha  made  anothern^ative  motion.  "Mother 
died  last  summer,  and  &ther  years  ago,  and  1 
lisTe  nobody  else  belonging  to  me,"  she  said 
IniBtily.  *'I  have  only  be^  here  six  m(aLths. 
It  isn't  hame." 

Bhona*8  eyes  were  fall  in  a  moment,  not  over- 
flowing, but  1>rimming  with  unshed  sympathetic 
tears.  "  I  am  so  sorry, — oh,  so  sony,"  she  said, 
laying  her  little  hands  on  Bertha's  arm.  "  My 
own  dear  papa  died  too,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
in  BQch  trouble.  We  used  to  live  with  him  in 
Italy,  and  it  was  so  lovely.  But  God  took  my 
own  papa  away,  and  then  we  had  to  come  to 
Sogland.  He  took  your  mother  too,  didn't  He  ? 
I  uink  it  most  be  almost  worse  for  you  than 
for  me,  because  I  have  darling  mother  stilL" 

Bertha  was  stxangely  com&rted  by  the  child's 

E'ty.  All  these  past  months  she  had  been  niiraii^; 
s  grief,  stmsgling  on  in  nncomplaining 
■onow,  knowing  hetseSf  to  be  nnweUxnue  nnder 
her  annf  s  roof,  yet  having  no  oth»  home.  Mis. 
Bnneil  dlearly  disliked  Mr,  and  fstm  Hope  she 
net  with,  little  more  than  indifferwoe.  Under  a 
■jnple  sense  of  duty.  Bertha  had  striven  per- 
Mtently  to  do  her  beet;  bnt  joy  and  loving- 
kiodnesB  seemed  to  have  &ded  out  of  her  life. 
Now,  suddenly,  a  little  sunbeam  had  fallen  across 
her  way, 

'*  So  mother  and  I  can  both  feel  for  you, — oh,  so 
much,"  oontinned  Bhona,  a  checked  sob  rising  in 
her  throat;  and  then,  with  a  look  of  pain,  she 
pat  her  little  band  to  her  brow.  "  I  can't  bear 
to  see  anybody  unhappy ;  it  makes  me  ocAe  so 
here,"  she  added  jdtifolly.  "Poor  Bertha!.  I 
dare  say  it  was  just  as  bad  for  yon  to  come 
away  £roan,  your  home  to  Mrs.  Burrell'a,  as  it 
via  fotr  us  to  leave  dear  Italy.   I  don't  mean 
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ezaoUy'bad.'  Mother  and  I  oouldn't  oomplaiu, 
because  God's  will  is  always  ri^ht.  But  we 
were  very,  very  sorry,  and  that  is  not  wrong, 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  was  sorry,  and  He  wept. 
Mother  did  cry  so  dreadfully  at  first,  and  then 
I  always  liked  to  think  about  His  tears.  I  knew 
He  oould  understand  it  all  so  well.  Some  people 
don't  seem  able  to  nnderstuid  at  all." 

"And  you  don't  like  London,  Miss  Kiona?" 
asked  Bertha. 

"  No,"  said  Ehona  sadly.  "Not  yet.  Perhaps 
some  day  I  shall,  but  everything  is  so  different 
now.  H  only  we  could  have  gone  on  living  in 
Italy,  and  if  mother  need  not  work  I  Only  that 
isn't  God's  will;  and  mother  says  we  must  be 
willing, — we  must  not  want  to  ohoose  for  oui^ 
selves.  'When  that  feeling  comes  of  wanting 
Italy  so  mnoh,  it  must  be  temptation  ;■  don't  you 
think  BO?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  foltered  Bertha.  Mrs.  Burrell 
might  be  wanting  her  all  tfaSs  time,  and  she 
knew  it;  yet  she  stood  as  if  fascinated,  drinkmg 

in  every  word. 

"  O  yes,  yon  do.  Everything  is  a  temptation 
that  makes  us  want  to  have  things  different  from 
God's  will,"  said  the  child,  with  a  curious  flash 
of  her  eyes.  "He  loves  us  so  much,  and  He 
alwavs  blows  what  is  best.  How  can  we  know  ? 
We  just  have  to  be  patient  now.  But  by-ond- 
bye, — oh,  won't  it  be  different  I " 

"  By-and-bye,  when  yon  are  grown  up.  Miss 
Ehona?" 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that  at  idl.  I  meant 
something  quite  different.  I  meant  the  great 
woncterfu  *  by-and-bye,'  when  mother  and  I 
shall  see  my  own  papa  again,  and  the  Lrad  Jesns 
will  be  onr'Eing  f6r  ever.  And  we  shall  be  with 
Him  then,"  ad&d  the  child,  in  tones  of  awe- 
stmck  realisatiao,  while  her  lips  were  gntve,  and 
her  eyes  shone.  "  Don't  you  know?  Don't  yon 
remember? — '  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in 
His  beauty  '  ?  Don't  you  think  very  often  about 
that  time  when  you  are  sad  ?  " 

Bertha  was  positively  pale  and  trembling  with 
undefined  feelings* 

She  said,  "  No,  Miss  Ehona,  I  don't." 

Bhona  looked  earnestly  at  her  before  speaking. 
Then  there  was  a  low  "Poor  Bertha  1  It  is 
much  worse  for  yon  than  for  ns." 

Bertha  involuntarilv  asked  "  Why  ?" 

*'I  think  ril  tell  you  another  time,"  said 
Bhona  gently.  "I  am  so  tired  now,  and  Pay 
wants  his  seed ;  and  they  are  bringing  np  the 
boxes.  But  I  am  we  have  come  here.  I  do 
like  yon  so  much. 

Mrs.  Barren's  voice  was  audible  outside, 
containing  some  smothered  indignation.  **  Bertha  I 
What  are  you  after?  Just  come  and  help,  will 
you,  and  be  quick." 

The  child's  weary  ^es  gave  a  flash  of  half- 
comical  meaning.  "  I  should  think  Mrs.  Burrell 
was  cross  sometimes,"  she  said  softly.  Bat  go, 
you  nice  Bertha — don't  stop." 

Fay  had  to  wait  longer  for  his  seed.  There 
was  a  bustle  in  the  room  for  some  minutes,  boxes 
being  carried  in.  and  placed  here  or  there.  When 
the  business  was  accomplished,  they  found  that 
Bhona  had  coiled  herself  up  in  the  comer  of  the 
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hand  mf^xnied  her  cheek*  and  a  look  of  tronUe 
rested  still  upon  the  brow.  Mrs.  BiutbII  had 
goDe  downstairs;  and  Bertha,  lingering  to  see  if 
anything  more  were  needed,  mnrmnred  in- 
voluntMTily,— "  She's  a  beantifal  child,  ma'am." 

"  Poor  little  pet  I "  the  yonug  mothra  said 
sadlj.  "  It  is  snoh  a  haby-faoe  in  aloep,  yet  she 
is  years  beyond  her  age,  in  mind." 

"  She  do^n't  look  strong,"  said  Bertha. 

'*  Ko,  she  feels  everytkung  so  acutely.  They 
tell  me  her  brain  is  &r  too  active.  She  ought  to 
have  fresh  country  air,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
read  or  think  too  much.  But — ,"  the  pause 
following  -was  eKpiesslTO.  Befcne  either  oonid 
speak,  Bhona  stined,  and — "  0  poor  Bertha  I  " 
broke  from  her, 

MxB.  Slordaunt  gave  one  gniprised  glance  at  her 
companion.   Bertha  volunte^ed  no  explanation. 

"I  think  we  will  have  our  tea  before  I  begin 
to  unpack.  Just  tea  and  bread  utd  butter,  if 
yon  please,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 

Bertha  disappeared  ;  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  with 
a  sudden  movement,  knelt  down  beside  the 
conch,  her  hands  locked  together.  "  0  Bhona — 
my  little  Bhona,  my  own  little  darling  I"  she 
murmured  passionately.  **  Thank  God,  I  hare 
you  still." 

For  a  moment  her  iaoe  was  hidden.  Then  she 
looked  np,  to  find  Bhona's  eye>  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Mother,  are  yon  crying?  Has  anyuung  fresh 
happened  ?  "  , 

'*  No,  no,  darling.  I  am  only  a  littie  upset  by 
all  we  have  gone  uinmgh.  It  is  over  now.  See 
what  a  nice  oomforta'ULe  oraner  we  have  found." 

"  Yon  don*t  think  they  will  find  us  ont  and  come 
here,  mother  ?  "  asked  Bhona  anxiously. 

"  Ko,  indeed,  pet.  How  could  they  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Mordaunt,  smiling,  and  smoothing  the  child's 
hair  tenderly.  "  But  we  have  had  an  exciting  day, 
and  I  don't  wonder  that  this  little  head  is  hot." 

"  I  had  such  a  pain  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and 
it  isn't  gone  yet,'  said  Ehona  wearily.  "  Bertha 
was  telling  me  about  herself  She  has  no  home 
and  no  father  or  mother,  and  she  doesn't  look 
happy.  0  I  do  wish  nobody  had  any  troubles  I " 
and  the  child  sighed. 


CHAPTER  IT. — ANOTHKR  LODGEE. 

**Tou  may  as  well  get  something  to  do,  Hope, 
and  not  sit  ^muting  yonr  time  like  that,*'  said 
Mrs.  Buirell  with  some  sharpness. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day ;  conse- 
quently shops  were  dosed,  and  business  was  at  a 
stand-still.  Mrs.  Burrell  did  not,  like  many  of 
her  neighbours,  go  in  for  Christmas  festivities. 
She  counted  such  doings  a  waste  of  time  and  of 
money.  Beyond  the  presence  of  her  favourite 
nephew,  Keil  Burrell,  a  young  parish  school- 
master, who  usually  spent  his  holidays  under 
her  roof,  there  was  little  to  mark  the  date. 

Snow  had  &llen  heavily  for  some  hours,  and 
when  evening  came  the  weather  proved  to  bo 
such  that  no  one  could  venture  out, — not  even 
SajpOf  under  her  cousin  Neil's  guardianship.  She 
was  vexed  at  the  deprivation,  uid  sat  discon^ 
tentedly  before  the  fire,  while  her  mother  and 
Bertha  plied  timr  needlesr  aud  Keil  busied  hinuelf 


with  a  book.  He  was  a  quiet  inteltigent  young 
man,  more  given  to  reading  than  to  tukii^,  as  a 
rule. 

The  drawing-room  apartments  were  empty 
still.  Mrs.  Burrell  lived  in  daily  expectation  of 
fresh  lodges,  and  hitherto  she  had  been  daily 
disappointed. 

"  It  is  Christmas  Day,"  Hope  answered,  with- 
out turning  her  bead.  "  I  don't  see  any  need  to 
sew  on  CbristmasDay." 

"  There's  no  need  to  waste  your  time,  whatever 
day  it  ia,"  rejoined  Mrs.  BurrelL 

Hope  gaped  listlessly.  "  I  wish  something 
would  happen.  It  is  so  stupid,  spending  Christ- 
mas just  lili»  any  other  day.  Except  of  couise 
that  we  shut  up,  and  that  Neil  is  here.  But 
Neil  only  sits  and  reads." 

NeU.  good-naturedly  laid  down  his  book.  "  How 
is  the  poor  lady  npst^rs  getting  on,  aunt 
Burrell?    he  asked,  by  way  of  conversation. 

"  What  makes  you  call  her  '  poor '  ? "  Hope 
enquired. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  She  can't  be  very  rich 
to  live  in  only  one  room, — and  she  carries  a  look 
of  trouble  in  her  faoe." 

"  I  am  sure  I  ehould  be  troubled  about  that 
child,  if  I  was  she,"  said  Mrs.  Burrell,  adjusting 
a  seam. 

Bertha  started  slightly,  and  asked, — "Why?" 

"  Why  ?  It's  easy  to  see  she  isn't  long  for  this 
world,"  said  Mrs.  Burrell.  "  I  never  came  across 
such  a  child.  The  way  she  looks  and  lalks, — it 
isi^'t  natural  It's  like  an  old  woman  that  has 
had  her  fill  of  life, — and  she  soarcety  nine  years 
old !  I  don*t  mean  to  say  she  is  going  to  die 
directly.  Bnt  yon  mark  my  words, — she  will 
never  grow  up.' 

"  People  can't  always  tell  beforehand,"  said 
Neil,  noting  Bertha's  look  of  distress. 

'*  She  would  be  a  pretty  child,  if  she  wasn't 
always  so  grave,"  said  Hope. 

"  I  think  her  lovely,"  murmured  Bertha.  "  It 
is  like  a  little  angel's  face.*' 

"  That's  just  what  I  say,"  Mrs.  Burrell  re- 
marked conclusively.  "  She  has  the  look  of  one 
who  isn't  Icmg  for  this  world.  You  can  bdievo 
me  or  not  as  you  like.  Just  yon  wait  and  see.  I 
know  I " 

The  bell  at  the  side  door  tingled  furioiuly. 
"  Who  is  that,  I  wonder?  *'  Hope  asked. 

"  Bertha  can  answer  it,**  said  Mrs.  Burrell. 
"  Hannah  is  busy  upstairs.  Be  quick,  imd  don't 
keep  people  waiting." 

"I  neard  a  cab,"  Neil  said. 

The  others  ascribed  this  to  imagination;  yet 
when  Bertha  opened  the  door,  letting  in  a  rush 
of  icy  air  and  snow-flakes,  there  in  very  truth 
was  a  cab,  dimly  visible.  Bertha  shivered,  hot 
stood  her  ground.  A  gentleman  descended  with 
deliberation,  picked  his  way  across  the  snowy 
pavement,  and  entered. 

"  You  can  wait,"  he  said  peremptorily  to  the 
cabman,  and  then  to  Bertha,  with  equal  peremp- 
toriness,  '*  Shut  the  door." 

Bertha  obeyed,  not  without  an  instant's  hesita- 
tion. She  then  found  herself  confronted  by  an 
elderly  man,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes  in  wraps. 
The  said  e^rea  surve^ad  hfti;  sharply,  from 
beneath  a  pair  of  <^||^^^$(j9Qgfe- 
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«Mr8.  Bnrreli's?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  wish  to  eee  the  lodgings, — ^raoant  now,  I  am 

"  Yes,  sir.  ni  call  Mre.  Burrell,"  Bertha  an- 
nrered,  in  accordance  with  repeated  ixiBtntotions. 

"  Stop.   How  many  rooms  ?  " 

"Drawing-room  and  beet  bed-room,"  said 
Bertba. 

"Hnmph!  no  other?" 

**  I  think  a  small  servant's  roam  conld  be  fitted 
vp.  MzB.  Bnrrell  does  sometimea." 

"That  wonid  da  A  boz*room,  not  for  a 
semnt.   Any  other  lodgers?" 

"  Yes,  air ;  a  lady." 

"No  babies?" 

"No,  sir ;  only  one  little  girl." 
"Past  the  orying-age ? " 
Bertha  oonld  have  smiled.   "  Yes,  qnite,"  she 
nid. 

"Doesn't  race  about  or  make  a  racket?  " 
'*  No,  sir.    I  never  knew  a  quieter  child." 
"How  old?" 

"  Abont  nine,''  said  Bertha. 

"Too  young.  Much  too  young,"  said  the 
gentlonan,  witn  an  odd  expression.  **  Well,  well, 
the  rooms  may  do,  perhaps." 

"  I  viU  call  Mrs.  BnnoU,  if  yon  please,"  began 
Bertha. 

"Stop  a  moment — stop  a  moment.  No  such 
Imrrr.   Parlour  faces  sonth,  eh  ?  " 

"Yea,  sir,  and  the  bedroom  too." 

"Cooking  good?"  He  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
confidential  tone.  "  Be  honest  and  speak  out. 
It's  no  earthly  use  my  coming  if  the  cooking 
Un't  good.  I  shouldn't  stay  a  week.  Good 
oooHng  ia  an  essential  with  me — absolutely  an 
essential." 

"  Ura.  Bnirell  is  a  first-rate  oook,"  said  Bertha. 
"Come,  that  promises  welL   Does  it  all  her- 

iElf.hey?" 

"  No,  sir ;  but  she  sees  to  it  all,  and  does  a 
good  deal,"  responded  Bertha. 

"Come,  that  a  fair.  Knows  how  to  roast  and 
ttew  and  bake,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  Soup  and 
fiah;  curries — ragoAU — everrtbiDg  of  tiiat  sort, 
A?" 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Burrell  could  undertake  what- 
wer  you  are  likely  to  want,"  said  Bertha. 

**  Good.  You  look  as  if  you  were  speaking  the 
troth  too." 

Mis.  Burrell  snddenly  appearetl  on  the  scene, 
inirardly  wrathful  at  not  having  been  summoned. 
''Yon  can  gol"  she  said  in  an  undertone  to 
Bertha,  when  some  words  of  explanation  had  been 
uttered,  and  a  private  glance  of  displeasure  was 
shot  sideways.  Then  with  a  genial  and  smiling 
sir,  KrsL  Burrell  addressed  herself  to  the  task  of 
«corting  her  visitor  upstairs. 

"  That  isn*t  a  bad-looking  girl,"  he  remarked. 

"  She*s  one  of  the  beet  girls  that  ever  was," 
fiud  Hrs.  Bundl,  with  an  alacrily  wfaioh  would 
lisvB  amazed  Bertha.  "Just  one  of  the  old- 
&elufflied  sort ;  thorough  in  her  work,  wd  don't 
mind  how  much  she  hu  to  do,  and  always  has  a 
I^easant  manner." 

**  Knows  how  to  wwt  at  table  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Bartha  always  waits  on  the  drawing- 
room  lodgers." 


"  Ha !  So  this  is  the  parlour.  Well — it  might 
be  worse.  Tolei-able  as  to  size.  You  don't  call 
that  danb  a  picture,  I  hope.  Better  have  bare 
walls  than  daubs.  Never  mind ;  I  have  pictures 
of  my  own,  so  it  doesn't  matter.  Bedroom  over 
this,  I  suppose.  The  girl  said  it  faced  south. 
One  of  these  windows  ought  to  be  a  bow.  How 
large  is  the  third  room?  Big  enough  to  hold 
lumber?  Yes,  yes, — 111 -see  them  bow  directly. 
Hay  as  well  tell  me  your  terms  first." 

Mrs.  Burrell  obeyed,  and  found  no  olgeotions 
offered. 

"  I  suppose  you  could  have  all  made  ready  for 
me  in  a  couple  of  days.  Hotel  life  does  not  suit 
me,  and  I  want  to  be  settled  for  a  time.  No, — on 
second  thoughts  I  shall  not  be  able  -*  oome  till 
next  Thursday— if  1  decide  to  bavo  your  rooms. 
By-the-bye,  you  don't  have  any  piano-strumming 
near?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  not  even  next-door." 

"Neither  side?  Bare  that,  in.  London.  And 
you  are  not  musical  yourselves,  I  hope  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  repeated  Mrs.  Burrell,  rather  ag- 
grieved. 

"  If  I  come,  I  am  likely  to  stay.  I  don't  care 
for  changes." 

At  this  moment,  to  Mrs.  Burrell's  horror,  the 
sound  of  a  low  sweet  coniraUo  came  fioftting  across 
the  passage,  through  the  shut  door  of  the  back- 
bedroom. 

"  Mercy  I  What's  that  ?  "  ■  ^claimed  the 
gentleman.  But  when  Mrs.  Bnrrell  wonld  have 
spoken,  he  held  up  his  band,  authoritatively 
imposing  silence.  They  stood  silent;  the 
gentleman  listening  and  tho  landlady  ohaSi^. 
liv«y  word  was  distinct. 

"Brightest  and  best  of  the  soub  of  ths  mommgi 
Dawn  on  our  darknaH  and  lend  ns  Thine  aid; 
Star  of  tho  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  loCuit  Bedeenm  is  laid. 

Colli  on  His  cnuJlo  tlie  dew-dropa  are  Bhining, 
Low  lica  Hie  Head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ; 

Angela  adore  Him  in  elnmber  reclining, 
Maker  and  Uonarch  and  Sarioar  of  all. 

Bay,  shall  we  yield  Him  in  coetly  devotion, 

Odonrs  of  Edom  and  offerings  divine  7 
Gema  of  the  monntain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 

Myrrh  from  the  foreiit,  or  gold  fitno  tho  mine? 

Tainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation, 
Vainly  with  gifts  wonld  His  hvonr  seene; 

Bioher  by  &t  is  the  heart's  adoration, 
Dearer  to  Ood  are  the  pmyers  of  tbe  poor." 

Mrs.  Burrell  fidgetted  but  fidgetted  in  vain. 
Her  possible  lodger  stirred  not  a  finger.  At  the 
close  of  tbe  fourth  verse  there  was  a  slight 
cough,  and  the  child's  voice  said, — "  Don't  sing 
any  more,  mother  darling ;  "*  the  mother  replying, 
— "PerhaM  I  had  better  wait  a  few  minutes, 
Bhona.  The  London  air  seems  to  make  me 
husky." 

*'  Heber  I  **  muttered  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Burzell  stared,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  her  perplexity  found  Tent  in, — **  Beg 
yourpardon,  sir  ?  * 

"Heber,  I  said  I  Bishop  Heber,  of  ooijrse,"  said 
the  gentleman  impatiently.  ^,'t|^^  Wfe^®BW 
to  be  uncommonly  thin.  O 
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*'  I  don't  think  they  are,  idr.  And  that  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  the  lady'a  voice,  thoagh. 
ahe  has  been  here  more  than  a  month.  And  she 
has  not  any  piano." 

"So  mnoQ  the  worse,"  the  gentleman  made 
answer  nnexpeotedly. 

Hrs.  Bniiell  stared  afresh  and  was  mute,  while 
oondnoting  him  npetairs.  He  sarreyed  the  two 
remaining  rooms  almost  without  a  remark,  went 
baok  to  the  drawing-ioom,  and  stood  there 
absently,  dmmming  on  the  table  with  the  fingers 
of  one  hand. 

■  "Very  well.  Next  Thursday,"  he  said, 
waking  up  suddenly. 

"  You  decide  to  take  the  rooms,  sir  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Burrell. 

"  Of  course.   Did  I  not  tell  you  so  just  now  ?  " 

Mrs.  Borrell  wisely  refrained  from  answering 
in  the  n^ative.  He  pulled  out  a  piece  of  paper, 
wrote  aometliing,  and  nanded  it  to  ner. 
'  "  If  y  name  and  present  address.  I  shall  send 
some  of  my  lagxage  on  the  mranlng  of  Thntaday, 
and  oome  mys^  after  londheon.  Mind  yoa  have 
tiie  rooms  well  aired, — and  fires  laid,  but  not 
lighted  till  I  arrive.  Dinner  at  eight  o'clock.  I 
will  send  you  word  what  to  get  for  me.  And 
— by-the-by,  you  need  not  say  a  word  to 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  about  her  singing.  That  is  not 
strumming  you  know." 

"No,  sir,"  assented  Mrs.  Burrell. 

"  Qood  evening.  Ahem  1  Did  you  say — ?  "  and 
bepaused  again,  with  rather  a  carious  expression. 
"  Has  she  a  husband  living?  Does  he  happen  to 
be  musical  too  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Mordaunt  is  a  widow,  sir." 

"  All  right.   Good  evening.*' 

Mrs.  Burrell  looked  at  the  paper  in  ber  hand, 
lead  aloud,— "  Colonel  Smyth,"  and  returned  to 
the  baok  parlour. 


What  made  you  stand  all  that  time  talking 
to  the  ^oatleman?"  she  demanded  of  Bertha. 
'*  Goswpmg  about  Mrs.  Mordaunt  1  As  if  she  was 
any  concern  of  his." 

"I  didn't  I"  Berfta  answered  in  sarpiise. 
«  He  was  asking  about  the  xoomsi  and  he  would 
not  let  me  call  yoa  sooner." 

**  You  mean  to  tell  me  yon  were  not  speaking 
of  Mrs.  Mordaunt?" 

"  I  told  him  there  was  a  lady  in  the  house,  and 
a  little  girl,  and  I  sud  she  was  not  noisy.  That 
was  all,"  Bertha  replied.  "  He  asked  questions, 
and  I  had  to  answer. 

"He  didn't  ask  her  name,  111  be  bound," 
said  Hre.  Burrell. 

"  No,  and  I  did  not  tell  it  him,"  said  Bertha. 

Mrs,  Burrell  turned  upon  her  sharply,  **  Well, 
I  did  think  you  were  a  truthful  girl,  anyway." 

Bertha's  pale  &oe  flushed.  "  I  am  speaking 
the  truth,  indeed  I  am,"  she  said.  *'  I  did  not 
know  it  mattered  much  either  way;  bat  I  am 
quite  sure  I  did  not  say  Mm  Mordaont's  name, 
— quite  sore." 

*'It  doesn't  matter,  except  that  I  hate  gossip," 
said  Mrs.  Burrell.  "  And  I  hate  to  have  a  thing 
denied  when  it's  been  done.  Why,  the  gentleman 
had  her  name  as  pat  as  coald  be.** 

*'  Bertha  wouldn't  deny  what  sue  Knew  she 
had  done,"  said  Neil  persuasively.  "  The  gentle- 
man may  be  an  old  aoquaintanoe  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt.*' 

"  I  don't  think  he  can  be,"  said  Bertha.  **  He 
did  not  even  know  whether  we  had  any  other 
lodgers  in  the  house." 

"  Well  then,  either  you  or  aunt  must  have  let 
slip  the  name,  without  thinking,"  said  the  yonng 
man. 

"Notll"  retorted  Mrs.  BnrrelL  *•  Ooseip  isn't 
in  line.  And  I  dsnHmeuiit  to  be  in  Bartha'e 
«th^.   So  yoa  mind  I 
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A  LHOST  every  nation  has  had  its  ownandpecu- 
liar  mode  of  burying  its  dead.  The  ancient 
lE^yptians  believing,  as  they  did,  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  itseu  depended  on  the 
preservation  of  the  body,  carefully  embalmed  the 
dead,  and  then  laid  then  in  a  chest  made  of  the 
woods  most  likely  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time, 
often  in  eeveral  ohests,  one  inside  another,  with 
a  stone  sarcophagus  outside  all.  We  may  see 
some  of  them  in  our  museums,  witnesses  through 
forty  centuries  to  man's  belief  in  tbesotd,  the 
future  state,  and  the  judgment  to  oome. 

In  straiu;e  oontrast  to  this  anxious  care  for  the 
vestore  ox  mortality  was  the  practiw  of  the 
Bwslan  Magi,  who  ikt  their  dead  to  be  devoured 
"by  the  vultares  and  the  wild  dogs. 

Bat  most  nations  have  eitlier  burned  or  buried 
their  dead.  The  Jews  occasionally  burnt  the 
body,  but  the  usual  fashion  was  burial  in  a  sepul- 
chre—often hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  The 
most  otnumoQ  praotioe,  however,  of  t^e  more 


civilised  ancient  nations  ms  to  bam  the  body 
and  preserve  the  ashes  in  nms,  whioh  were  then 
placed  in  a  sepulchre. 

As  with  us,  there  were  family  sepulchree, 
where  the  ashes  of  many  generations  reposed  side 
by  side.  Such  a  Bepulchre  was  called  a  colum- 
barium, or  in  the  plural,  columbaria.  We  find 
them  above  ground,  and  undergroond,  oat  oat  of 
the  rock  or  built  of  masonry. 

There  is  a  very  large  one  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Famfili  Doria,  a  beautiful  viUa  just  outside 
one  of  the  western  gates  of  Borne.  It  is  indeed 
a  collection  of  ocdnmbaria,  the  whde  enclosed  by 
a  w&lL  There  seems  to  have  been  a  smaU 
temple  cor,  as  we  should  call  it,  a  moitnaiy  cluhpel, 
made  of  red  Soman  brickw<a'k,  and  ver^  oaimuly 
finished  in  its  workmanship.  !^re  it  is  supposed 
that  several  branches  of  onefiunily,  wiHi  jnobably 
their  slaves,  were  buried. 

There  is  another  columbarium  on  the  Appian 
Way,  very  near  t«)ig1^dM^:^^^Ns»>^ 
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Thigis  Tsry  large,  and  it  is  believed  that  some 
enterprising  Roman  speculator  boilt  it,  and  sold 
places  for  nms  to  persons  -who  had  no  oolmu- 
barinm  of  their  own.  Of  coarse  then,  as  now, 
the  poeeession  of  a  family  grave  was  confined  to 
families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  even 


was  her  "  deliffhi"  Poor  olasslo  "  Dog  Tray,"  it 
must  be  nearly  seven  centuries  sinoe  he  last 
wagged  his  tail  and  licked  his  miBtreBs's  band. 

Just  out  of  this  Golumbariom,  there  open 
some  dark  underground  chambers,  hewn  out  of 
the  gray  tufa — the  volcanic  rook  out  of  which 


they  lomotimcs  bought  oUse  (or  pigepn-boles)  in 
these  public  columbaria,  as  we  know  from  in- 
Bcriptions  whicb  Htate  that  these  niches  are  the 
property  of  So-and-eo, — just  as  at  Kensal-Green  or 
Bigbgate  we  may  now  read  engraved  on  a  stone 
that  this  is  the  family  vault  of  Mr.  John  Smith. 

One  of  these  public  columbaria  on  the  Appian 
War  (Saint  Paul  must  have  passed  very  near  it, 
with  those  brethren  who  came  out  to  meet  him) 
contains  several  very  interesting  inscriptions. 
There  is  one  to  a  librarian  of  the  Greek  Library 
in  Ihe  Portico  of  Octavia,  whose  ruins  we  now 
■ee  in  the  Ghetto.  Then  tbere  is  a  very  touching 
inscription  by  a  lady,  named  Julia  Prima,  to  her 
husbukd.  There  are  paintings  in  this  colum- 
barinm— the  colours  still  fresh.  A  Roman  lady 
vhoee  name  was  Glauconia,  placed  an  inscription 
here  over  the  asbes  of  her  favourite  dog — there 
u  a  prtrait  of  him  on  the  stone,  and  she  says  be 


old  Rome  herself  was  hewn.  These  dark  boles 
are  probably  the  graves  of  slaves — whose  bodies, 
being  of  no  account,  were  generally  thrown  into 
pits  near  their  musters*  sepulchres.  Even  in 
pagan  da^s,  a  great  patrician  sometimes  made  a 
columbarium  to  receive  the  ashes  of  his  freedmen 
and  slaves,  but  thia  was  rare. 

The  columbarium  represented  in  our  engraving, 
which  is  from  a  recently  taken  photograph,  holds 
a  number  of  cinerary  urns.  The  original  steps 
remain,  but  the  iron  railing  has  been  added  for 
the  safety  of  visitors. 

In  1871,  five  columbaria  were  discovered,  with 
several  interesting  monuments,  and  urns  contain- 
inghuman  ashes. 

The  word  Columbarium  literally  means  a  dove- 
cote, but  in  this  dovecote  the  doves  are  funeral 
urns. 

*'  Each  in  his  luurrow  cell  for  ever  laid,"  and 
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each  oontaining  the  most  earthly  part  of  what 
was  onoe  a  man  or  woman,  or,  pernaps,  a  little 
(^ild,  as  we  see  by  some  most  tonohing  insorip- 
taons.  All  travellers  in  Italy  see  some  of  th^ 
ancient  colnmbaria,  more  or  less  despoiled  by 
later  greed  or  .cariosity.  Nearly  always  we  go 
down  into  tho  earth,  and  so,  as  it  were,  walk  '*  out 
o*  the  air  *"  into  these  graves.  Generally  there 
are,  or  plainly  have  onoe  been,  tablets  on  the 
walls  above  the  oUaOy  or  pigeon-holes,  bearing 
memorial  inscriptions.  Sometimes  the  nms  them- 
selves (which  are  nsually  of  terra-cotta)  are  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  person  whoso  ashes 
theycontain.  Often therearehnstsoftfaedeparted 
— they  have  been  looking  with  stony  eyes  into  the 
darkness  of  death  for  nearly  two  thoosand  years, 
bearing  their  silent  testimony  to  the  love  whidi 
is  stronger  than  death,  and  to  the  htxpe  of  ever- 
lasting life  which  the  old  heathen  world  felt 
after,  if  haply  it  might  find  it,  and  dimly  hinted 
at  in  words  which  will  rise  in  judgment  with 
some  of  this  g«ieration,  and  condemn  it.  "  He 
emigrated,"  "He  went  over  to  the  majority,"  say 
the  inscriptions  above  these  ancient  nms.  The 
urns  are  small,  and  inside  each  there  is  a  little 
handful  of  ashes  gathered  from  the  fnneral-pyre. 
To  this  fashion  came  the  senators  and  consnlars 
of  Bome,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Groths  and 
Tandals  oomo  into  their  sepulchres,  and  pry  cnri- 
oasly  into  their  funeral  nms,  and  perhaps  thrust 
their  fingers  into  the  dust  which  was  once  a  heart 
beating  in  the  bosom  of  a  conscript  father. 

Life  and  Death,  Grief  and  Lore,  and  the  fashion 
of  this  world  whioh  passeth  away — ^these  old 
urns  preach  more  doqiient  sermons  on  these 
things  than  were  ever  delivered  from  any  pulpit. 
**  Lord,  what  is  man  ?  "  His  days  are  as  a  SQadow, 
as  a  sleep  in  the  mofning,  as  a  tale  that  is  told, 
as  yesteiuay  when  it  is  past—that  is  one  sermon 
wmch  these  nms  preaoh  to  all  who  go  down  into 
the  columbarium. 

"  There  is  nothing  hidden  ih&t  shall  not  be 
known."  God  ahall  bring  all  things  to  remem- 
brance— there  is  nothing  hidden  that  shall  not 
be  known ;  there  is  no  deed  done  that  shall  not 
be  judged :  a  thousand  years  with  the  Lord  are 
as  one  day — He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  Hicn — that  is  the 
other.  And  both  sermons  end  with  the  same  words : 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Ghbist  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light." 

'Ilie^  seem  to  some  of  us — as  they  came  to  the 
Athenians,  as  a  beautiful  &susy.  Now,  as  then, 
some  mof^,  and  others  doubt.  But  those  words 
are  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.  They  speak 
to  the  deepest  want  of  the  heart.  The  int^lect 
may  be  bewildered,  the  imagination  may  falter — 
"  Can  the  dust  praise  Thee  ?  "  "  Can  these  dry 
bones  live  ?  "  Even  fe-ith  may  grow  dim-eyed  with 
trying  to  pierce  through  the  mists  of  death. 
But  love,  which  is  greater  than  faith  or  hope, 
can  see  across  them.  The  heart  cries  out  for 
eternal  life,  and  will  not  be  silenced.  The  heart 
of  the  heathen  world  protested  against  death  and 
forgetfulness  in  every  urn,  and  columbarium, 
and  tomb.  The  heart  of  the  Jew,  failing  at  the 
thought  of  death,  took  refuge  in  the  greater 
thooeht  of  the  Lord,  the  strength  of  his  heart, 
and  his  portion  for  ever,  and  saw,  faroiS,  "the 


morning,  wherein  the  righteous  should  have 
dominion.  But  there  is  only  one  voice  whioh 
speaks  lond  enough  to  be  heard  tiirongh  the  very 
gato  of  death,  clear  enough  to  be  heard  above 
all  the  storms  of  time.  "  I  am  the  Besurrection 
and  the  Life,"  it  says  ;  and  blessed  are  th^  who 
hoar  it  with  believing  ears. 

HABT  H.  BOFFnS, 


^LLS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

L 

"  Have  I  also  here  iotHeoA  after  Him  that  neihme?"— 

Oen,  xTi.  IS. 

IN  the  parched  regions  of  the  East,  wells  have 
an  importance  far  beyond  that  known  to  as 
in  our  moist  Western  Island.  The  well  was  in 
Palestine  the  cause  of  strife  and  the  subject  of 
treaties.  Gen.  xzi.  30,  zxvi.  20.  It  was  the 
meeting  place  of  the  city.  Gen.  zxiv.  10,  xxvi.  20. 
It  determined  the  resting  place  of  Israel's 
journeys.  Ex.  xv.  23,  27.  And  when  there  was  no 
well  it  was  the  business  of  high  and  low, — ^princes 
as  well  as  people, — to  dig  it  **  with  their  staves  ** 
till,  as  its  waters  gashed  forth  to  gladden  the 
desert,  a  barst  of  song  arose  whi(£  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  sacred  history  through  all 
the  penturies.  Num.  zxi.  16,  17,  "  Spring  np 
Owelll  fling  ye  unto  it  I " 

The  Wells  mmtiooed  in  the  Bible  may  thera- 
foTO  affind  ns  matter  of  intOTsstin^  and  profitable 
Sabbath  thoughts, — ^beginning  with  the  first  in 
orderof  time, — that  mentioned  in  Gen.  zvi.  7, 14, — 
Hagar'swell.  As  we  read  this  touching  story,  we 
are  struck  with  several  points ; — the  wretohednera 
of  her  who  sat  by  this  well,  Hagar; — the 
dignity  of  Him  who  spoke  to  her,  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord;  and  the  effect  upon  Hagur  of  his 
appearance  shown  by  her  words, — '*Thon  God 
seest  me  I " 

First  think  of  EEagar's  condition, — a  poor 
friendless  runaway  slave,  filled  with  indignation 
at  the  cruel  treatment  of  her  mistress,  wandering 
desolate  in  "  the  wilderness  in  the  way  to  Shur," 
probably  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  her  native  land, — 
without  friends  or  food  or  shelter,  and  worst  of 
all  full  of  angry  passions  uid  rebellious  thoughts. 
Such  was  Hagar's  state ;  "  the  rebellious  dwdl  ia 
a  dry  land.'*  She  knew  afterwurds,  and  con- 
fessed her  godlessnese  at  this  time,  when  stricken 
by  conscience  she  cried, "  Have  I  also  here  looked 
after  Him  that  seethme?"  v.  13.  Letnone  of  us 
think  we  are  forgotten  of  the  Ijord  when  wo 
remember  this  (£u-k  and  desolate  Egyptiux 
woman  by  the  well. 

"  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  found  her."  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the 
evil  and  the  good."  "Prov.  xv.  3.  The  most 
remote  comer  of  the  desert  as  veil  as  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfare  of  London's  wilderness  is 
seen  and  marked  by  those  ^^Ai^^l^i^^^ 
shall  I  go  from  thy  S^iiF^^^bi€Uft^UgLll^ee 
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from  fliy  presence  ?  "   He  who  thuB  sees  all  His 
orestnrea, — He  who  here  found  that  lonely  one, — 
ms  no  common  Angel.   We  recognize  His  great- 
ness by  His  words ;  for  as  at  a  later  time  bo  now, 
"  He  spake  witii  anthority."    We  recognize  Him 
ffisiebnke;  foritistiieIi(sdof  themeekand 
lowly  heart  w}io  bids  Hi^rar  take  up  His  yoke  when 
He  says,  **  Betnm  to        mistress,  and  snbrnit 
thyBeUl'*  We  reoognizeHimalsobT  his  promise, 
I  viU  nniltiply  thy  seed^— and     Hu  ocnw^tian, 
'*tbe  Lord  bath  heaid  thine  affliotion."  This 
was  none  other  than  the  Lord, — the  glorious 
Angel  of  the  Covenant.   Hagar  was  right  when 
"     called  the  name  of  the  Lord  lhat  spake  onto 
iter,  Thou  God  seeet  me,"  t.  13.   And  Tory  re- 
markable was  the  effect  prodnoed  on  her.  The 
sense  of  the  presenoe  of  the  Lord  led  her  to  think 
liow  little  she  had  hitherto  ihon^ht  of  Him. 
Such  hours,  such  moments  are  tnming  points  in 
the  life  of  a  sonl.    It  is  then  we  are  made  to  feel 
■shamed  and  oonfonnded  before  God,  feeling  that 
TO  have  not  sought  His  goidance  nor  owned  His 
hand,  and  yet  He  hu  seen  ns, — ^followed  ns, — 
foond  nsl    "The  well  of  Him  that  Uveth  and 
seeth  me,"  -was  the  name  Hagar  gaTo  to  tiiia 
tJace,— the  meeting  place  between  her  wml  and 
Wen.    There  the  living  God  had  revealed 
himself  as  the  all-seeing  God,  yet  had  come  to 
her  in  mercy,  not  to  condemn  but  to  save  I 

"Thaa  knoweet,  not  alone  as  God,  all  fcnowiDg; 

Aa  man  our  mortal  weakneaa  Thon  hast  proved, 
On  earth,  witii  purest  aympatbiee  o'crflowiog, 

0  BaTianr,  Tboa  bast  wept  and  Thon  hut  lovea; 
And  lore  and  aonow  itill  to  Thee  may  oome. 

And  And  a  hiding  plao^  a  tei^  a  home." 
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U£  bUndljr  feeli  a  gentle  gnide. 

And  through  the  crowds  is  ationgly  led. 

Till,  lodng  now  their  juomj  tread, 
He  wooden  what  shall  next  betide. 
Lotd  Jeau£,  throngh  my  long  blind  years 

Thy  gentle  hand  was  itrong  on  me. 
And  led  me  forth  from  crowding  {lean 

To  find  njadf  alone  with  Thee. 

13»  parUy  gains  a  healing  grace. 
For,  soon  revealed  by  deed  of  migh^ 
Btraoge  fornoB  are  floating  in  a  li^^ 

Trt  aees  he  not  hia  Savioar'B  &o& 

Ah,  Locd,  Thy  tooeh  to  me  haa  brooi^t 
New  ^eama,  a  thrill  ei  powera  to  be, 

mth  dawn  of  wonder  paanng  thongfat^ 
Snt  yet  Thyaetf  I  cannot  see. 

m. 

fib  dim  eyes,  atraimng  fv  their  m^A, 
Ones  more  haTe  felt  thoae  careful  hands, 
And  now,  with  viaion  dear  he  standi^ 

In  Hght  adorea  the  Lord  of  light. 

fm  me  bow  long,  O  Lord  ?   Fox  still 
Through  miata  I  only  '*Bee  in  part;" 

Ah,  hare  me  not,  bnt  work  Thy  wiU 
Tin  I  behold  Thee  as  Thou  art 

lUmOO  HAVH. 


B  |Uto  anb  (^Itt. 
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LUTHEB'S  TABLE  TALK. 

'pHE  history  of  the  book  knorwn  to  na  aa  "Lnthar'B  Table 
Talk  "  is  briefly  this  :— 

Anthony  Lanterhoch,  a  friend  and  formerly  a  pnpil  of 
Lather  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  the  habit  of  iwting  down  the 
docior'a  /amiliar  diaconiBea  with  Philip  Melancthon,  Justus 
Jonas,  John  Bugenhagen,  and  others.  In  the  pictorial  life 
of  the  Befonnet  by  Gustav  E5nig,  one  of  the  pictures 
presents  Lather  in  his  garden  with  his  family  and  several 
guests,  wtiile  Lanterbaoh  is  busily  taking  notes  even  of  the 
informal  talk  of  this  time  of  recreatitm.  This  accords  with 
the  tradition  as  to  the  real  biatarical  origin  of  this  bio- 
giaphical  record. 

In  1569,  Doctor  John  Aorifaber  having  obtained  these 
mannsoript  notes  <^  Aaithmy  Lanterbaoh,  added  maay  other 
diaooTuaea,  and,  ananging  the  whole  nnder  certain  Loot 
Communes,  or  Common  Plaoea,  published  them  at  Eialoben. 
In  hia  preface,  after  making  reference  to  the  manosaript 
notes,  he  says ;  "  And  whereas  I,  Johannes  Anri&ber,  in 
the  yeara  IMS  and  1M6,  befine  the  death  of  that  most 
funooa  divine.  Lather,  was  much  with  and  aboot  him,  and 
with  all  diligence  writ  and  noted  down  many  most  exoellent 
hiaforiea  and  acts,  and  other  moat  neoessaiy  and  useful 
things  whioh  he  i^ted:  I  have,  therefnn,  aet  in  aider  and 
brogght  the  aaaw  also  into  thia.tonw.** 

The  hook  had  iride  oircnlaticmi  and  waa  deemed  to  have 
so  great  infloenoe  In  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  that  the  Pope,  Gregory  xm.,  induced  the  Emperor 
Badolf  XL  to  imie  an  edict  that  all  oqaea  should  be  binned, 
and  that  it  ahoold  be  death  tax  any  pnaon  to  poaaeaa  a  copy. 

InccnaeqaenoQpfthiaediot  being  cazried  out  with  great 
rigour,  the  work  beoame  ezoeaaiTely  aeanie.  Bnt  in  the 
year  1626,  Captain  Henry  Bell,  when  on  a  mission  on  some 
Slate  boaineas  Ibr  B3ng  Jaawa  L,  obtained  &om  a  German 
gentleman  a  copy  which  woaaald  to  have  bem  wonderfollj 
preserved,  and  aoddentally  disoovered  ta  making  acnne 
alteration  in  hla  hooaa.  The  edtot  atQI  b«ng  in  foroe,  tiia 
poBBMsor  waa  glad  to  alloir  this  copy  to  go  to  England, 
where  Captain  Bell  tranalated  it 

The  book  bod  a  afngolar  hlatory  befbre  ft  aaw  the  light 
Archbishop  Land  heard  of  it  and  desired  to  see  both  the 
original  and  the  translation.  After  retauning  them  for  two 
years,  he  sent  the  books  with  a  message  through  his 
chaplain,  and  fifty  livres  in  gold,  promising  to  obtain  an 
order  from  King  Charles  for  the  printing  of  the  work. 
When  the  Archbishop  fell  Into  his  troubles  nothing  more 
was  beard  of  this  order ;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
notice  of  the  translation,  sent  for  Captain  Bell  to  appear 
before  a  Committee,  sitting  in  the  Treasury  Chamber.  Sir 
Edward  Deering,  being  chairman,  said  he  knew  a  learned 
German,  then  benefloed  in  Essex,  Mr.  Paul  Amiraut  to 
whom  he  would  like  the  work  to  be  xefored.  The  report 
being  favourable,  the  Committee  then  referred  the  tran- 
slaton  to  two  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  then 
sitting  at  Westminster — Edward  Corbet,  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  Charles  fierle  (who  was  President  or  Prolo- 
cutor lifter  Dr.  Twisse).  These  divines  made  report  that 
they  found  it  an  excellent  work,  whereupon  the  House  of 
Cranmona,  on  the  24th  Febniary,  1646,  gave  aider  that  it 
should  be  printed. 

A  second  edition  appeared  in  1791,  with  a  preface  by 
John  Byland,  of  Northampton,  and  a  life  of  Luther  by  Dr. 
John  Gottlieb  Burckhardt,  Kinistor  of  the  Gwman 
Lutheran  Church  at  the  Savoy,  London.  It  was  published 
by  8DbBoriplaon.in  forty-five  numbers,  at  6d.  each,  ai^noriog 
weekly,  the  whole  fiwmlng  a  lan»  fiiUo  at  V2  ^MMrnMil)  o 
xxlT.pagea of profctoiy  matter.  Digitized  by  VJOUViV^ 
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We  give  a  few  exinett  from  »  aeleotiim  reoently  imiecL* 

On  or  LrTRxa's  Satiimm. — 

Jn  luotu  gaudiam .-  In  monniog  Joy. 
In  gavdio  luctut :  In  joy  nurarnlDg. 
OattdendiM  hi  J>omAk>.*  JcqrAil  tu  the  Lord. 
Lugendum  in  nobis:  Uoorning  in  oorselveB. 

Jot  and  Fxab. — I  vcmld  &in  see  one  th&t  ooold  make 
these  two  agree  together,  to  be  joyful  and  to  be  afraid.  I 
cannot  bebave  myself  in  that  manner  towarda  God ;  hat  my 
little  son  Hans  can  shor  himsdf  so  towards  me ;  for  when 
I  ait  in  my  study  and  write,  or  do  Bomething  else,  then  my 
boy  Bings  me  a  song  ;  and  when  he  will  be  too  load,  then  I 
check  him  a  little ;  yet  nevertheless  be  singeth  on,  bat  with 
a  more  mild  and  softer  voice,  and  somewhat  with  fear  and 
reverence.  ETen  so  will  God  likewise  have  ns  to  do,  that 
we  should  always  zqcAnin  Bim,  yetirl&&«rudxmreiue 
towards  Qod. 

DrmiB  Aim  Hohan  Soishoe. — God  only,  throogh  His 
Word,  instmcteth  the  heart,  to  the  end  it  may  oome  to  the 
serions  acknowledgment  of  itself,  and  to  know  how  wicked 
it  is,  and  ^iled ;  yea,  that  it  Is  at  enmi^  with  God,  as  St 
Pant  witnesseth.  Aiterwards  God  leadeth  a  man  so  far, 
that  be  eometh  also  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  how  he 
may  be  freed  from  ein,  and  after  this  miserable  vanishing 
vorld,  how  be  may  obtain  a  life  that  is  eTexlasting.  On  the 
oimtraiy,  hnman  sense  and  reason,  with  all  her  wisdom,  is 
able  to  bring  it  no  fortber  than  to  instrnct  and  diieot  people 
how  to  lire  a  civil  kind  of  life ;  how  to  behave  and  carry 
themselves  in  this  vanisliing  world ;  also,  how  to  govern,  to 
keep  bonse,  to  build,  and  bow  they  may  be  in«tracted  in 
other  good  arts :  Bach  things  are  taught  and  learned  in  phi- 
loaopby,  aod  oat  ef  heathenish  boc&^  and  no  more.  But 
how  they  ihoold  leam  to  know  God,  and  Hit  dear  Son 
Ohiirt  Jems,  and  to  be  saved,  tiie  same  teacheth  the  ^ly 
Ghost  only  thzongh  God's  word;  fiir  ^ukeopby  jxaAta- 
standeth  nothing  in  divine  matters. 

Vaht  of  Tbcst  IB  God's  Good  WiLL.-~Once  towards 
evening,  oame  flying  into  Lather's  garden  two  birds,  and 
made  a  nest  therein,  but  they  were  oftentimes  soared  away 
by  those  that  passed  by:  then,  said  Lather,  O  ye  loving 
pretty  birds  I  fly  not  away ;  I  am  heartily  well  contented 
wiUi  yoQ,  if  ye  oonld  bat  trust  unto  me.  Even  so  it  is  with 
ns^  we  neither  oan  trust  In  God,  who^  notwithstanding, 
showeth  and  wisheth  as  all  goodness. 

Lrrr  or  God. — To  be  left  of  God  is  the  greatest  judg- 
ment. Ko  greater  anger  than  when  God  is  silen^  and 
talketh  not  with  na,  but  suffereth  us  to  go  on  in  oar  sinfol 
works,  and  to  do  all  things  according  to  our  own  lusts  and 
pleasureB. 

Ah,  God  I  pnnish,  we  pray  thee,  with  pestilence,  with 
famine,  and  with  what  evil  sicknesses  else  may  be  on  earth ; 
bat  be  not  silent,  Lord,  towards  ns. 

Or  Jeboboam'b  Calvis.— These  calves  of  Jeroboam 
remain  always  in  the  world,  and  will  remain  to  the  last  day ; 
not  that  any  manmaketh  or  oaaseth  calves  to  be  made  like 
Jeroboam's.  Bat  npon  whatsoever  a  man  doth  depend  or 
trust  (God  set  aside),  the  same  maketh  to  himself  calves,  as 
Jeroboam  did ;  that  ie,  he  maketh  other  and  strange  gods 
which  be  bonouretb  and  worshippeth  instead  of  the  only  true 
living  and  Eternal  God,  who  only  can  and  will  help  and 
comfort  in  all  need.  In  like  manner  also,  all  sooh  as  rely 
and  depend  npon  their  arts,  wisdom,  strength,  own  sanctity, 
riohes,  honour,  power,  oonneotioD,  ordinanoes^  or  any  thing. 


•  Luther's  "TaUe  T$3k."  Extnots  selected  by  Dr.  Ma- 
oanlay,  editoi  <a  "The  Leisure  Hoar."  (The  Aeligious 
Tract  Society.) 


nndar  what  title  or  name  soever  (on  vhleh  the  mdd 
bolldefh  and  boasteth),  the  same  (I  say)  do  make  and  wor- 
ship Iheae  calves,  as  Jeroboam  did.  For  they  trnsft  in,  and 
depend  <m  vaidshing  onatozee,  whidi  is  merely  woishipping 
of  idols,  and  Is  idolatry. 

The  Khowlidoi  or  Ohbir.— The  rii^teonsoeas  of  works 
will  not  submit  nor  stand  jaoot,  mnoh  less  will  tiiis  inevail 
in  trials  and  in  agoniea;  nay,  will  prodnoeangnish  of  heart 
toihoaethat  depend  fliereoD.  Then  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  maketh  people  sore  (tf  the  fiB^veneas  of  their  mis,  and 
that  they  an  not  imputed  to  tbnn,  bnt  only  an  applioatlcn 
of  Christ  ihzoD^  vhich  we  meeive  eom&rt,  and  strength  <a 
faitht  In  all  aognidi  and  sornnre  of  death.  Withont  this 
knowle^e  of  Ghribt  I  am  not  able  to  end  ore  my  conscience, 
neither  am  I  quieted  by  my  own  works,  or  by  the  righteous- 
ness God's  laws,  much  less  have  I  any  comfort  by  my 
sanctity,  vhidi  out  of  my  own  devotion  and  good  opinion  I 
mtikd  ehoioe  of;  yea,  the  devil,  through  one  ein,  bnnteth  mo 
in  such  sort,  that  I  oftentimes  think  the  world  is  too  nanow 
for  me,  only  tbo  knowledge  of  Ohrist  lifteth  me  up,  and 
sett^  my  oonscienoe  in  peace. 

MnnBceT  or  Ghbut.— It  is  a  pity  that  we  mako  oar  dns 
so  great  and  heavy,  and  at  the  esme  time  fiogrt  our  fiavionr 
Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Him>elf  an  oAring  fir  our  sins. 
St.Faxdkno«eth  how  to  oomfwt  and  cheer  vp  saeh,  he 
beateih  oat  the  hanors  head  at  once,  and  isith  flaUy:  We 
must  aatxagoA  the  threatenings  of  the  law,  nor  rely  npon 
tiw  TOiks  ctf  the  law,  but  only  apou  Ohrist,  who  is  oar 
wisd<»n,  righteousness,  sanotiflration  and  redemption,  and 
richly  giveth  supply  to  them  that  need. 

Wbbm  Good  Works  abb  pLKABma  to  God.— True,  it  is 
good  works  are  weU  plearing  to  God,  of  those  which  have 
remission  of  their  sins  through  fkith  In  Christ,  the  same 
also  have  their  reward.  Bnt  when  the  heart  dependeth  and 
trnstetii  thereupm,  and  thlnketii  therdby  to  have  a  gmdooe 
God,  then,  instead  of  good  works,  th^  an  In  the  sight  of 
God  stark  naught;  for  ecmfldenoe  and  trusting  must  look 
oDly  (m  God's  men^  in  Christ  We  must  not  balance  our 
works  with  grace,  O  nol  but  th^  mnst  be  dune,  as  in 
obedience ;  for  we  ore  bound  to  make  this  oonoewion  to  Qod 
(who  is  so  good,  so  gracious,  and  so  mercifol  a  fiUher) ; 
When  lee  have  done  all  that  we  ought  to  do,  yet  we  are  un- 
profitable aervaniM. 

A  righteous  person  doth  good  imks  unfiRoed  and  will- 
ingly to  God's  honour,  who  hath  oonmisnded  them  to  be 
done,  and  to  the  good  and  profit  of  tiie  neighbour ;  for  such 
a  person  cannot  choose,  but  mnst  do  good  worin  voluntarily ; 
like  as  a  good  tree  which  by  nature  bricgeth  forth  good 
fluit 

Hxv'b  Lovb  or  NovELTT.— Befon  I  tianslated  the  New 
Testament  out  of  the  Greek,  every  one  longed  after  it,  to 
readtbetdn;  bnt  when  it  was  done,  their  longing  lasted 
■cane  four  weeks.  Thai  they  deaited  the  Books  of  Moeea ; 
when  I  had  translated  those,  they  had  enooj^  thereof  in  & 
ahort  timei.  Alter  that,  they  wonid  have  the  Psslter ;  of  tb« 
eame,  they  wen  soon  weszy;  when  it  wsa  translated,  then 
they  desired  other  books.  AH  an  accqitaUe,  bo  hag  and 
«ntU  oar  giddy  brafau  be  satisfled,  afterwards  th^  let  ibem 
lic^  and  eeek  after  new  things ;  thenfim  in  the  end  ihero 
moBt  ctnne  errors  among  usl 

Thb  Bibin  AND  THB  WoBss  or  THE  Fathbbs. — When 
God's  Word  is  by  the  Fathers  expounded,  oonstraed,  and 
glossed,  then,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  even  like  to  one  who 
straineth  milk  throogh  a  ooal-wck,  whidi  must  needs  spoil 
and  make  the  milk  black ;  even  so  likewise  God's  Word  of 
itself  is  sufBoiently  pure,  clean,  bright,  and  dear.  But 
tbrongh  the  doctrines,  bodes,  and  writings  ot  the  fitthers  it 
is  very  sorely  darkened,  fiJidfied,  and  i^ledv^^l^ 
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THE  BILVEK  SLATES  OF  ST.  MALO. 
n. 

HE  boy  harried  ap  the  steep  rook 
stair  with  tbu  tangle  of  thoc^t 
in  bis  childish  brain,  and  he 
vandered  throagh  the  narrov 
streets  'where  the  stars  were  try- 
ing to  peep  down  between  the 
great  grey  walls  of  the  houses; 
tnming  here  and  there  and  cran- 
ing hu  neck  with  peering  np- 
w:irds  Uirongh  the  dosk,  but  &iUitg  to  find  any  sign  of 
ailTei  slatea. 

Coold  anyone  tell  him  whioh  hoaae  it  wae—tiUs  mansloa 
of  the  lavish  old  privateer  7  Bat  no ;  he  asked  a  boy  of  hk 
own  fige,  and  he  asked  a  woman  with  white  b^  who 
honied  by,  and  a  man  who  was  leaning  idly  ^inst  a  wine- 
■hop  door :  bat  each  and  all  smiled  at  him,  and  sbrn^ed 
their  shoolders,  and  gave  him  no  help. 

At  last  he  foond  himself  before  the  doors  of  the  cathedral 
in  the  little  square  where  the  air  was  warm  and  qtdet,  and 
&t  heavy  soent  of  oiaage  flowers  mingled  with  the  orisp 
beath  of  the  sea.  Tremblingly  he  poshed  the  swinging 
porlaL  mad  foond  himself  within  the  chnroh. 

Uttle  almtsn  cf  lights  were  homing  redly  at  the  farther 
end.  A  fivw  women  ware  kneeling  at  one  of  the  side  altars 
i4m  a  piiest  was  perfbn^ng  a  serrfoe.  Tlie  stone  aiohes 
looked  myateiioas,  bendiog  awi^  into  the  daikness;  the 
ghttning  ftames  <^  the  {notans  stood  sharply  oat  of  tho 
gloom,  while  the  piotaret  thenadves  were  undistingnidiaUc, 
bU  bat  one,  whioh  portrayed  St,  Halo  himself,  an  aged  man 
in  a  vhita  robe,  preacbing  Um  reUgjtm  of  Ohiiit  to  the 
hcath«a  in.  anoient  Btittany. 

Litfie  Bnfln  lodkad  up  at  that  one  pfetaie,  bat  the 
fsiated  sdnt  ms  not  thinking  of  him  at  all,  he  was  gazing 
st  die  wild  men  groiqied  at  Us  feot,  jost  ai  he  had  hsen 
gssing  ever  since  Bofln  ooald  remember. 

Ihe  ohild  was  crying  stiU  bat  qoistly  now ;  his  blue  eyes 
were  swollen  with  we^ong,  and  he  shivered  now  and  then, 
fiurly  worn  out  with  the  violaDce  of  his  sonow.  Borne 
one  tooched  him  on  the  ann.  It  was  an  old  man,  a  priest, 
Toy  tall  and  beat,  with  a  sad,  sad  &oe,  bat  his  voice  was 
■weet  and  very  low. 

"  My  ehfld,  what  aileth  thee?  Is  then  an^^  one  mi^t 
doto  comfbrt  or  to  help?" 

Bnfin  gave  one  glance  at  the  kindly  foce,  and  then  he 
told  his  story ;  &e  qniok  tears  foiling  again,  and  the  broken 
vords  faltering  on  his  lips,  as  he  spoke  of  his  fether  dying, 
past  earthly  aid  IMthas  had  said,  and  Tli^r^wae  a  wise 
voman,  and  of  his  longing  to  ask  the  saints  to  cure  the 
voond.  "  Bot  I  have  no  money,  none,"  sobbed  the  boy. 
"Ah,  if  I  could  bnt  find  the  silver  slatesl  I  would  b^  one 
or  two,  or  I  would  steal  them;  snrely  'twonld  bo  no  sin  to 
take  them  tar  soch  a  caoso  as  this,  and  I  would  do 
penanee,  hard  peu&noe,  if  tmly  my  father  were  weU." 

Tha  priest  stood  silently  looking  down  with  great  pity 
in  hii  heart.  Was  this  the  kind  of  Chriatianfty  taagbt 
DOW  in  6t  Halo?  The  old  tnissioDary  who  had  landed 
fiiorteai  oeotories  ago  on  the  Breton  shores  brought  no 
nch  BDSpd  as  tfaia,  bat  the  news  the  living  Breed  oflbred 
vitboat  money  and  wtthout  price. 

"Come  here,  my  child,**  and  Bufln  was  led  to  a  oorner 
Vhan  Hun  were  no  low-boniing  lights,  no  pictures  nor 


Images;  and  there  the  old  priest  knelt  and  prayed.  A 
enriooM  prayer  Bofln  thoa|^t  it.  Not  <rae  word  nbont  his 
&ther,no  oores,  nm  woonds;  bat  Josta  etyto€h)dfitf  llg^t, 
and  troth.  AnditwMiapm^to**Onz&tharfnSeaven;" 
not  to  St  JtmjBlb,  nor  to  St.  Male,  n(v  even  to  Onr  Ladj, 
hot  to  God,  tiuoogh  Jesos  Christ  His  Bon. 

Long  afterwards  the  meoiorr  of  that  prayer  eame  baok 
to  Bofln,  when  he  ooold  better  understand  whit  the 
simide  words  had  meant  But  even  now  a  fseUng  of  awe 
and  calm  came  over  him.  "Oor  Father  In  Heaven:"  that 
soonded  as  if  there  was  love  and  kindness  up  there  in  that  far 
space  where  the  Power  dwelt  who  alone  could  aid  him  now. 

They  went  out  of  the  church,  the  old  man  and  the  boy, 
and  as  tliey  walked  across  the  sqoare  the  priest  asked  more 
about  the  wounded  sailor,  and  about  Rnfin's  wild  plan 
of  getting  hold  of  the  aiWer  slates.  "  Ah,  well,"  he  sEud 
in  bis  slow  sad  tones,  "  there  is  mercy  in  Heaven  which  Is 
free  to  the  poorest  And  you  and  I  will  ask  it  together, 
ohild,  although  we  have  neither  silver  nor  gold." 

Up  the  stairs  in  the  Bue  St  Vincent  they  went,  and  old 
Th^T^  Tr^T^rien  crossed  herself  as  she  saw  the  priest 
enter.  He  could  not  be  come  to  administer  the  last  rites 
to  the  dying,  for  where  were  his  robes,  and  his  attendant 
croas-bearer  ?  Why  had  Rufln  brought  Lim  here?  And 
now  that  Th^rese  suw  him  more  clearly,  she  knew  him  to  be 
the  cnnJ  from  St.  Servan,  a  strange  man,  who  ought  to  be 
called  a  Hugienot  or  perhaps  a  heretic  if  the  truth  wore 
known.  And  Tbu^  eroased  herself  once  more. 

"  You  have  had  a  doctor  ?  "  the  priest  said,  as  he  stood  bj 
the  bed  looking  at  the  livid  face  on  the  pillow. 

'*  A  doctor,  but  why  1 "  echoed  the  woman  shrilly. 
"Did  not  H.  le  Cnr^  know  that  the  doctors  were  bosy 
enough  in  St  Halo  that  day,  thanks  to  tite  evil  guns  of  the 
English.  Be^es,  it  did  not  need  a  doctor  to  tell  where 
that  bullet  had  gone.  Perhaps  IL  le  Cuitf  did  not  know 
that  a  shot  in  tiie  Ini^  oould  soaroely  be  cored.  No,  not 
^Hiere  would  be  need  of  a  miracle  to  save  Pierre's  life:  and 
that  she  had  said  to  Bufln." 

The  old  priest  lifted  the  sheet  whioh  lay  over  the  man's 
chest 

" Was  BLleCor^  going  to  distori)  him?"  oried  ThfAse, 
in  high  anger.  "  Well,  if  Bofln  liked  to  see  his  Ihther  tOain 
before  his  eyes,  why  sbonld  she  mind?  Madame  Blanohaxd 
wonld  bear  lier  witness  that  she  had  done  her  best.  The 
affair  was  out  of  her  hands  .  .  And  so  muttering  and 
sooldiog,  the  wise  woman  left  the  room,  and  they  could 
hear  her  voice  going  further  and  further  as  she  descended 
the  steep  stair^way. 

"  Open  the  window,  my  child,"  said  the  old  priest,  **  and 
then  come  here." 

The  boy  obeyed,  wonderingly.  He  opened  the  window, 
letting  in  the  cool  air,  and  then  he  knelt  as  the  priest  hade 
him,  and  listened  devoatly  whilst  another  prayer  went 
np  to  "Our  Father  in  HeaTen."  Bucli  a  pleading,  yet 
trustful  cry,  that  He  would  love  His  ohildr«i ;  would  do 
with  them  as  seemed  good  in  His  sight  There  was  a 
great  deal  now  about  Fiems  Bonlais,  and  abont  Uttle  Kuflu 
too,  and  the  boy  was  eomfbrted  as  he  listened.  Surely  God 
in  Heaven  would  hearken  to  such  a  prayv  as  that,  and  help 
them  in  their  need. 

For  many  days  the  old  priest  stayed  in,that  room,  high  in 
the  Rue  6t.  Vincent  He  knew  much  of  medicino ;  and  he 
never  seemed  to  need  sleep  nor  rest  Hour  by  hour  he 
watched  and  tended  the  struggling  life.  He  had  managed 
to  extract  the  bullet  from  the  wound,  and  now  by  careful 
nursing  he  was  trying  to  heal  the  shattered  lung,  and 
prevent  the  bleeding  which  must  be  fatal  if  it  came  again. 

Little  Bufln  aided  him  untiringly.  Tb^r^  was  too 
scornful  to  re-enter  the  door,  and  as  for  their  neighbooi, 
Madame  Blanchard,'Bhe  was  a  quiet  soul  who  whs  reedy  to 
do  what  she  could  for  any  one,  be  they  priM  9iLIB0p&|^ 
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In  these  tronbloiu  times  tbo  priests  were  either  treated 
with  honour  little  short  of  worahipi  or  openly  sneered  at  bj 
those  who  affected  the  spirit  of  the  Bevolution.  Bnt  the 
oor^  of  St.  Serran  seemed  to  oare  but  little  what  men  said 
of  him.  He  had.finuid  the  troe  light  from  Heaven,  and  he 
only  wanted  to  open  blinded  eyes  to  see  it  alaa  He  knew 
he  was  anspeoted*  disliked,  and  th^  all  ohanoe  of  worldly 
adranoemeot  waaoTsr  for  him.  He  was  often  very  sad  at 
haarti  and  knelt  like  the  prodigal,  a^ing,**  Father,  Ihare 
sinned  before  Heaven,  and  am  not  wOTthy  to  be  called  thy 
son."  Bat  in  spite  of  his  sorrow  and  his  trials,  he  had  a 
joy  deeper  than  that  of  earth,  a  hope  brighter  than 
worldly  fione. 

So  there  in  the  darkened  zoom  the  old.man  and  the  lad 
talked  ttsether  of  the  mercy  that  weloomeB  sinneis,  and 
the  aaoiiace  that  has  saved  them  once  and  tat  aU.  And 
Bnflnuever  oared  to  look  again  for  the  glitter  of  tiie  aQrer 
dates. 

The  hatd-fooght  battle  was  won  at  length,  and  Pierre 
Bonlda  was  leecned  itom  the  death  whit^  had  seemed  bo 
near.  Very  feeble  he  was,  and  whiter  and  tronbUng;  bat 
he  eoold  creep  out  on  to  the  walls  to  watch  the  white  crests 
on  tlie  waves,  end  to  see  the  flshing-smaoks  spread  their 
sharp  sails  to  the  breeze.  TSevet  again  oould  ho  tread  the 
decks  of  the  "  Sea  Wclf "  as  she  sailed  to  harry  the  English 
traders  homeward  bound.  But  he  was  not  at  all  sorry  for 
that.  Fighting  was  not  pleasant  to  him  now.  Men  were 
made  for  a  better  thing,  he  thought.  And  indeed  he  was 
right 

The  old  priest  came  often  to  sit  by  his  side  on  the  city 
walls,  and  they  talked  together  of  the  Goodand  Great  Father 
who  loved  his  children  too  weU  to  need  any  bnt  His  blessed 
Son  to  stand  between  Him  and  them.  And  they  talked,  too, 
of  the  treasure  beyond  and  above  this  poor  life,  the  gifU 
whidi  Christ  gives  freely  to  those  who  will  come  to  His  feet 

"  We  shall  never  have  mnch  of  this  world's  goods,  Rnfln," 
Pierre  woold  say,  leaoing  his  grey  hair  against  his  boy's 
sunny  cnrls,  **  we  shall  always  be  of  the  people,  poor.  Bnt 
I  would  not  (diange  this  hope  of  mine  for  all  the  wealtli  of 
St  Male,  and  I  would  not  change  my  lad  here  for  a  oarfe- 
load  of  their  silver  slates." 

The  priest  heard  ttiese  words  one  day ;  he  was  very  bent 
now,  and  bis  hands  were  very  frail  and  thin.  A  smile  came 
over  his  face,  transfiguring  it  as  the  sunlight  brightens  the 
darkness  of  the  sea. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  gently,  "  the  blessing  of  the  Ixnd,  that 
maketh  rich :  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow." 

That  is  the  blessing  that  has  oome  to  him,  and  to  Fiemi 
and  to  the  boj  Bnfin.  And  thoy  are**  satisfied." 


HOME  BIBLE  GLASS. 

IT. — TSB  J0TJBHBT8  Or  OCB  LOBD. 

Text  for  the  day.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God."  John  vit 
17.    Bead  John  vii.  10-53. 

In  our  last  we  read  how  Jesus  journeyed  through  Samaria 
towards  Jemsalem, — healing  the  ten  lepers  by  the  way. 
During  that  journey  He  spoke  many  wonderful  words,  and 
taught  His  followers  many  things  which  are  related  more 
fully  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  than  in  the  other  gospels.  But 
it  is  John  whose  gospul  gives  the  fullest  aooount  of  His 
ministry  in  Jerusalem. 

Jesus  went  up  to  the  feast,  v.  10,  "not  openly,"  not  by 
the  most  oimtmon  road ;  He  went  through  Samaria,  as  you 
have  read.  Where  did  He  make  Hit  firtt  appearanoe  in 
Jerutalm  at  (hit  time?  What  did  the  Jeataay  of  Himf 
(v.  Ifi.)  They  eoold  not  nndentand  how  he  was  aUe  to 


teach  them,  but  what  did  Jem*  U31  (hem  of  Bia  doctrine  t 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  God  who  sent  Him  into  this  wcKld; 
and  then  Jesus  explained  by  what  means  they  might  know 
that  this  doctrine  was  true  in  the  words  I  have  chosen  for 
your  text  this  day;  repeat  v.  17,  and  try  to  fix  it  well  in 
your  hearts  and  memories,  for  it  la  a  most  true  saying  and 
a  most  precnona  pmmiae  for  ererjone  who  wants  to  know 
Qod's  true  teaching.  If  any  man  wtU  do  As  wOI  «/  Qcd, 
he  shall  know  I  Bnt  if  he  does  not  care  to  do  what  ha 
knows  to  be  God's  will,  bnt  followa  his  own  will  and  only 
seeks  to  please  hinis^,  be  need  not  eqieot  to  loiow  the 
tmth.  TheJewBwonldnotdotliewillofOoditti^inuUl 
not  Usteato  Ohrist:  and  ao  tlie  trnth  wae  hid  from  their 
eyes.  Hoses  had  given  them  the  law,  **Thoa  dialt  not 
kiU,"  bat  they  did  not  keepU;  they  wanted  to  kiUJens, 

T.19. 

Jesus  spoke  to  them  very  boldly  la  the  temple,  t.  28. 
He  told  thus  plainly  that  they  knew  him,  who  He  wss, 
though  they  would  not  listen  to  Him.  "  He  came  unto  his 
own,  and  his  own  received  him  not  What  did  the  Phariaees 
tend  ogieert  io  do  f  v.  82.  It  was  not  yet  the  time,  however, 
for  them  to  take  Him.  He  oonld  still  stand  in  the  midst  of 
them  for  a  litUe  while,  v.  SS.  He  might  stilt  t^r  salvatton 
to  them  t  What  did  He  offer  them  m  the  kut  da^  of  the 
featt  f  v.  87.  On  that  day  it  was  the  custom  to  draw  water 
and  pour  it  out  before  the  people  in  the  temple.  Jesus 
offered  them  living  water,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  their  souls. 
Do  yon  remember  to  ahtm  it  toot  that  Jetui  owe  b^ore 
made  thie  offer  i  John  iv.  11.  Bead  v.  89,  fw  this  expklns 
HiBpromise.  He  spake  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  beUeve 
ou  Him  should  receive.  Look  oat  and  leod  the  following 
verses,  and  you  will  see  how  often  this  living  water  is  offered 
by  God,  both  in  the  OU  Testament  and  the  New,  and  bow 
freely  it  is  offered  to  all  who  come  to  Him.  Isa.  xUv.  8, 
lea.  liL  8,  lea.  Iv.  1, 2,  Eev.  xxi.  6,  Bev.  ixii.  17.  Will  you 
not  lift  up  your  hearts  to  the  Ltnd,  as  tbe  poor  woman  of 
Samaria  did  at  the  wdl.  and  say,  **  O  give  me  tfais  water, 
thatlthintnotl** 

Some  <tf  those  who  heoid  Jeaas  asid,  this  is  As  JVop&el, 
the  great  Fn^het  who  was  to  oome;  wbaC  did  o3un  soy? 
There  was  a  divtslon  among  them.  What  diid  ttemeii  «Aoa» 
Aei'AaHsaesssnftotafteBfiilsay^q^HbisordsrT.M.  The 
Pharisees  soozned  this  report ;  they  ssid,"  Have  any  of  tlie 
rulera  beliendf  Yes,  one  had  beUeved.  Who  uos  M 
Kioodemas  had  at  first  eome  by  night ;  but  he  was  braTer 
now,  he  oonToaed  Jesus  befbra  them  all,  and  they  said  in 
scorn, "  Art  thon  also  of  Galilee  ?" 

So  ended  that  last  day,  the  great  day  of  th«  fiaast,  **  and 
every  man  went  to  his  own  house."  Now  read  tiie  Ist-icne 
of  the  eighth  chapter.  Where  did  the  Lord  Jum  go  wA«» 
every  man  toent  home  9  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  lurda 
of  the  air  have  neeto;  bnt  tbe  Son  of  Man  haUi  not  where 
to  lay  his  head!" 

Sipgy— "I  heard  tlw  Toioe    Jems  my." 


6CBIFTUBB  ENIGMA. 


The  initials  and  finals  give  two  words,  of  which  it  may 
be  said  that  the  ebseace  of  the  first  caosea  the  seomd. 

1.  Bebekah's  brother. 

2.  A  Gittito  who  was  a  oaptsin  of  a  third  part  of  David'a 

army. 

3.  The  brother  of  Mngog,  and  chief  Prinoe  of  Mesheoh. 

4.  The  mother  of  Samuel. 

5.  The  place  Where  Savid  pot  Goliath's  armnir  aflcr  he 

hadkiiiedhim.  Pr^r^al'^*'"* 
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XBE  Luther  celebration  bdongs  nov  to  history  as  among 
^  the  most  remarkable  testimonies  evergiTen  to  the  work 
of  a  sbglQ  man.  It  is  remorfcable,  not  so  much  in  the 
cfaanoter  of  the  meetings  h£1d,  or  the  eulogies  tpokeo,  as  in 
the  extent  of  the  nunuiBBtatioa  and  the  faeartineas  of  the 
tribute  rendered.  Once  again  the  attention  of  Kurope  has 
beeo  invited  to  the  oentral  fiiots  on  -which  Lather  took  his 
stnnd,  and  it  can  soaroely  be  doabted  that  this  return  to  the 
fint  principles  of  PiotestontiBm  will  piodnoeBame  permanent 
dfecti.  In  Germany  the  eelebxatioD  had  a  naiionalchaiacter, 
ind  m*By  elements  entered  into  it.  In  Aosttia  and  Hongary 
it  is  Bignifioant  of  the  prog^as  of  liberty,  that  the  four 
hondredth  annivenary  of  Luther's  birth  vas  celebrated 
in  all  the  Proteetant  pariehea.  In  France,  where  Oalrin'a 
name  has  precedence  in  the  Befcamed  CSmrch,  there  vas  no 
inch  foil  commemoration  as  in  some  other  eonntries,  bat 
tcnieetfal  homage  was  paid  to  the  day  in  Tarions  ^>eeches 
sad  mrnoDS.  In  Geneva  there  were  spedal  senrices  and  a 
children's  **  conferenoa"  In  Denmark  the  day  was  observed 
u  a  holiday  in  all  the  sobools.  In  Bnusels  there  were 
Icctoree.  In  Spain  the  evangelical  charcbee  at  Madrid  and 
BaroeioQa,  SoTiUe  and  other  places^  made  the  most  of  the 
occasicMi.  In  Bome  also  the  aonirersarj  was  kept  with  much 
interest.  In  America  the  demonstration  had  more  popalar 
farce  than  even  in  England.  The  events  of  a  great  historical 
period  fast  lecedinf!  have  thns  been  zeoaUed  to  the  knowledge 
cCtbeoommonpeopIe.  The  liteiaturo  produced  by  the  ooca- 
son  boa  »lao  had  an  ednoationol  vaiiie.  It  to  tmposuble  here 
to  attmpt  any  lomiiwry  of  the  MnDou  praohed  or  qweohw 
dellferea, 

Haay  efforts  were  made  to  characterise  both  the  man 
■ad  his  work:  Thos  Lord  ghaftcsbmy,  at  Exeter  Hall, 
aketebed  the  main  features.  When  ihej  oame  to  regard 
lofher  M  ■  tliecdoglan,  he  eonld  not  but  nok^  he  said,  with 
rerereooe  and  unceasing  gratitnde  to  the  man  who^  nnder 
God's  Bpirit,  worked  oat,  and  disinterred  &om  the  mass  of 
mb^Ksb,  the  grand  oonsolatory  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  And  were  they  not  indebted  to  him  for  the  assertioa 
of  the  aupremoey  of  God's  Word?  He  showed  in  his 
writiiig^  in  hb  eonraiation,  and  in  bto  whole  life,  tliat  the 
Kble  was  the  one  thios  needfnlt  that  it  was  inpreme— the 
sde  gtdde  of  faiths  uadmoniBy  and  life.  Ont  of  tfato  tnith 
aroee  that  of  the  ri^ht  of  private  jiidKment  All  liia  m^ty 
talents  and  ocqaisitioQB,  bad  Luther  remained  in  the 
Chuch  of  Bome,  or  had  he  taken  to  the  law  or  any 
ether  prafeaeion,  would  undoubtedly  have  raised  him  to  tiie 
high^  piniMMile  of  power,  to  the  highest  point  of  ambition. 
Bat  all  was  kept  in  sabjeotian  to  the  one  great  purpose — 
tlie  honour  of  God  and  the  weliiEtie  of  the  human  race. 

So  again,  the  Aiohbisbop  of  York  preaching  in  Westmlu- 
iter  Abbey,  said,  no  greater  figure  stood  up  in  tbe  stormy 
middle  age  to  challenge  our  admiration.  The  question  was 
nk(d  now.  **  What  did  this  foreign  person  do  for  tbe  Church 
ofEnglaiid,  for  England,  and  for  tne  world  ? "  He  would 
aaiwer  it.  Haiiy  parts  of  the  Fnyer-Book,  especially  of 
tbe  baptismal  service,  were  tmnslated  from  Luther's 
Serviee^book.  The  doctrioid  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Eng^d  was  defined  in  thirty-nine  articles,  and  of  these  no 
leas  than  fourteen  were  taken,  often  word  for  word,  from  the 
I^itheraa  eonfeasunt  of  Augsbuig  and  Wirtembe^.  The 
wiemn  qneatioa  put  to  ettxj  aoa  who  was  ordained  a 
pdesttntlieOhiiztti  f^England  contained  the  dootrine  fiw 
vkich  Luther  Imperilled  bis  life  at  Worms.  England  had 
done  too  much  fov  the  circulation  the  Bible  to  forget  him 
who  made  a  stand  for  its  author!^. 

Preaching  at  Hanchester,  tbe  Bev.  Dr.  H'Laren  put  the 
Pain  points  still  more  concisely.  What  was  Luther's  contri- 
wjtwn  to  the  illomiiiation  Eniope  and  of  the  Ohuroh  ? 
TLree  great  principles,  which  a  ckuer  analysis  might  reduce 
to  one,  would  state  hu  service  to  the  worid.  The  first  was 
tlie  doctrine  of  tbe  sinfuluess  of  man  and  fm^vcnen  and  ao- 
ceptonca  through  Jesus  Christ  by  simple  Aiitb.  Bide  by  side 
*jtb  this  central  principle  were  the  sweeping  away  of  all 
prierthood  and  assettiou  of  the  diceot  oooew  to  God  of  every 


individnal  soul  for  himself  and  by  himaelf,  and  the  deolora- 
tion  that  every  Christian  soul  h»d  a  right  and  was  bound 
to  study  God's  Word  without  the  Chuzoh  at  his  elbow  to 
teach  him  what  to  think  abont  it 

Thb  Society  for  promoting  tbe  knowledge  of  ProtMtaikt 
History  has  b^nin  to  do  for  Franuo  what  Pope  Leo  has 
invited  his  canlinals  to  do  for  Bome.  The  facta  of  history, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  come,  have  as  important  a  place 
as  the  &ots  of  science  in  their  relation  to  man  and  bis  in- 
terpretations of  truth.  A  peculiar  interest  therefore  at^Lches 
to  the  meetii^  of  the  Society  held  at  Nisraes  during  the 
later  autumn  of  last  year.  Scane  two  hnudied  puton, 
French  and  foreign,  were  present  Excarsions  were  after- 
wards made  among  tbe  strongholds,  caverns,  and  mountains 
where  their  forefotheTS  fled  to  worship  God.  At  Has 
Soubeyron,  the  Bible  of  Paul  BoUond  was  brought  forth, 
and  a  religious  service  held ;  the  elevmth  chapter  ol  the 
HebrewBWoB  nod  by  one  pastor,  and  another  qtokeoftha 
evangelical  folth  Of  the  valiant  martyrs,  and  uttered  a  not 
unneedful  warning  agatust  hero-worship.  Hymns  were 
8ang,aiid  poetry  in  Fioren^al  repeated,  and  prayer  uttered 
in  tlie  Tower  of  Ooastanoe,  in  memory  of  the  Huguenot 
women,  who  endured  so  loag  and  dreary  a  eaptivihr  there. 
The  intricacies  of  the  Cavern  of  Mlalet  were  threaded — by 
some  on  haiidsand  knees— where  used  to  be  cmeof  tbe  depan 
of  aims  during  tbe  wars  of  resistance.  Pasttur  Bersier,  in  an 
address  on  Admiral  Collgny,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  who  conceived  tbe  project  of  forming  for  the 
Huguenots  persecuted  in  France  an  asylum  in  America. 
Three  unfortunate  expeditions  failed ;  bat,  aiter  the  taking 
of  La  Bochelle,  nnmecoiu  fitgitlves  iled  to'British  America. 
Thenoe  ft  new  crime  wa«  fti&ed  to  the  list,  and  in  1662, 
shipowners  were  severely  fined  far  having  allowed 
Huguetiots  to  take  passage  and  escape.  These  fugitives 
founded  New  Bocbelle,  sixteen  miles  tcom  Kew  York, 
where  at  present  there  are  five  Evangelical  cliurohes. 
**  The  proscribed  brought  into  the  land  of  their  exile  their 
moral  gruideur,  their  inflexiUe  austerity,  superiority  in 
pcdite  elegance,  rigid  jsindpla,  and  ardent  ohari^."  Bomo 
of  the  Ftwioh  churches  have  since  been  oelohmiing  their 
own  *'lMe  of  tho  Befonnation,"  prompted  by  the  enthn- 
stasm  whJMi  tbe  name  of  Lather  has  invoked,  eaoh  diitiiot 
htmooring  its  own  local  event  and  hero. 

Thxbb  are  some  indieotions  that  the  continental  cities 
are  beginning  to  recognise  the  value  of  a  day  of  rest 
Thus,  an  Italian  newspaper  reports  tbat  a  moeting  at  Bome 
approving  of  the  example  aet  by  Milan  affirms  the  necessity 
of  the  Sunday  rest,  and  desires  the  leaders  of  the  Sociefy  for 
Aluttul  Help  amongst  those  employed  in  business  in  Rome  to 
exert  themselves  in  &voar  of  it.  A  Palermo  paper  considers 
the  Sunday  rest  as  a  thing  established,  and  rejoices  it  has 
been  Inonght  abmit  in  fr^ndly  aareement  by  the  heads  of 
establishments,  to  whom  those  whom  they  employ  should 
be  for  ever  gaOeful.  A  Tenetian  paper  speaks  of  a  mee  ting 
bein^  oalled  for  tbe  shop-keepen  to  ctmsider  the  subject, 
and  it  was  hoped  they  would  come  to  an  amicable  agree- 
ment re^rding  it  In  the  Otuetts  of  Turin  there  is  men- 
tion of  Genoa,  that  the  Sunday  rest  is  a  mattar  of  interest 
there^  and  that  seme  o£  the  leading  merchanla  had  eLvan 
notice  that  their  establishments  would  be  closed  thronghont 
the  day.  The  JtaUa  of  Milan  gives  a  statement  fivm 
Bologna  pointing  oat  how  the  example  first  set  by  Milan 
had  been  followed  there ;  tbat  the  quedtion  of  Sunday  rest 
had  hardly  hem  proposed  before  it  was  peaceably  agreed  to; 
so  many  were  in  fiivonr  of  it  tbat  those  who  were  at  first 
reluctant  ended  by  yielding;  and  on  the  following  Snndfty 
it  was  expected  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  shops  woold 
be  dosed.  In  bU  these  instances  it  is  the  seonlar  aspects  of 
the  qnestimi  which  are  alone  considered.  In  Germany  also 
the  subject  has  at  various  times  emerged.  For  example, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  lost  year  the  Cliief-Preaident  of 
the  Fnusiaa  province  of  Saxony  issued  oa  oidM  eiUtaninz 
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HLOSTHLY  BELIGIOUB  BEOOBD. 


the  people  to  keep  Bondar  more  ourefully,  and  nrgiag  tbem 
to  postpone  unneceBm7  labours,  there  vaa  a  great  oatcry. 

Sroteets  were  drawn  np,  aome  even  of  the  oonrts  of  jaatice 
eclued  the  order  to  be  inTalld.  Agaiq,  when  the  bodj^t 
<^  tbo  Poetmaster-Oenerol  vas  twoi^ht  forward  in  the 
Uennan  ParliameDt,  one  member  proposed  to  lenen  the 
Snnday  duties  of  the  postmen  and  others  eDgaged  in  the 
Berrice.  The  motion  was  atmnKly  oppoaea:  bot  on  a 
division  the  votes  were  eqo&l  on  both  aides. 

A  UALL  room  for  tho  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  opened  in  Notod,  the  birthplaeeof  the  reformer  Calvin. 
The  verr  name  tit  PrcieBtantism  had  died  ont,  end  scarcely 
any  of  the  inhsbitantg  had  ever  hnird  of  Oalvin.  Gnat  wos 
the  surprise  of  the  pastor  to  find  qoite  a  aeled  andisDoe, 
among  whom  were  craiain  ofBoial  personi^es. 

It  is  not  oftm  that  our  English  chnrohes  go  alnoad  in 
<earch  of  jAOanthroinc  ideas.  A  report  issued  by  Pastor 
Lorrianx  pneents,  however,  some  new  features.  In  the 
past  tourist  season  be  took  from  Paris  sixty-six  poor 
children,  with  two  adults  to  look  after  them,  to  a  country 
district  about  sixty  miles  ttom  Paris  for  a  three  weeks* 
sojourn.  They  came  from  the  mmt  squalid  parts  of  Paris, 
nnd  bad  the  benefit  of  tliree  weeks'  thorough  cleanliness, 
instruction,  good  food,  and  fresh  air.  The  cost  was  defrayed 
by  the  offerings  of  friends.  Madame  de  PToasenstf  also 
took  out  forty  such  little  ones.  In  England  the  system  of 
boarding  ont  poor  children  durinfr  the  sunmier  months  was 
inangorated  by  Ur.  Bomett,  of  Whitedi^tel.  73ua  S'tench 
experiment  ii  on  a  BWiewhat  di  flteent  plaio. 

Sfadt  oan  ooimt  baidy  1(MX)0  Froteatanfs  fiuonghont  the 
«ntire  Peninsula.  Pastor  Flledner  now  reportB  that  the 
students  of  nine  universities  in  Germany  have  united  to 
collect  funds  for  the  mainteoaoco  of  Italian  Protestant  atu- 
dents  of  theology,  and  that  they  will,  no  doubt,  include  tho 
8i»aniah  Evangelical  students  in  their  praiseworthy  enter- 
prise. He  proposes  to  fouad  a  Luther  memorial  fund  in 
tlieir  aid,  and  appeals  for  oontributimu  <m  bdialf  (tf  **the 
youngest  and  weakest  child  of  the  Befiumatkm." 

EiOHT  years  have  passed  since  the  last  visit  of  Mcesrs. 
Uoody  and'  8ankny  to  London.  The  Uissian  now  in 
progrese  lias  been-condnoted  on  the  same  priaoiples,  with 
but  slight  changes  in  tbe  metiiods,  and  with  similar  results. 
.Instead  of  the  large  audience  of  sixteen  thousend  assem- 
bled in  the  Agricoltursl  Hall,  tbe  appeal  hss  been  made 
to  smaller  numbers  gathered  in  different  places.  The 
campaign  was  commenced  in  Islington,  where  an  iron 
Tabernacle  was  erected  to  seat  five  thousand  people ;  and 
the  services  were  carried  on  there  for  a  fortnight  with  ever- 
deepening  iotereat  Wnndsworih  was  next  visited,  and 
ihen  Btepney.;  and  in  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  t^g  the 
vast  area  of  the  metropolis  gradually  within  the  soope  of 
operations.  Mr.  Moody's  opening  eddreeswas  based  on  the 
words :  *'  Let  us  go  up  at  tmce  ami  poeeeas  it,  for  we  are  well 
able  to  overoome  it."  (Num.  xiii.  80.)  Ho  warned  bis 
hearers  against  being  influenced  bytfaie  crnekinff  fears  of 
those  who  shrink  from  all  exoitttnent."  There  -waa 
excitement  under  the  preediiog  of  John  tiie  Baptist,  and  <tf 
Jesus  Christ.  Thero  isno  noise  <«  tumult  in  these  meetfoKS, 
BDoh  88  may  be  heard  at  the  gatherings  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  bat  the  deepest  feeling  has  been  manifested.  Many 
inquirers  remain.  The  Bishop  of  Bochester  has  not  only 
avowed  his  sympathy  with  tlie  movement,  but  expressed 
his  wish  that  tlteie  were  "teu  thousand  of  suoh  men"  to 
proclaim  thogo^ieL 

Tarn  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  preaehing  reoaatly  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  oboxch  in  bis  dkioese,  said  be  believed 
that  there  were  many  little  eervicee  iu  mission-rooms  and 
gatherings  of  believers  in  cottages  which  were  far  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  the  grandest  eervloe  in  the  finest 
church.  Let  them  all  bewaie  of  formalism.  They  Uveil  in 
dangerous  days,  when  more  attention  was  paid  to  form  than 
to  the  heart.  Churobes  bad  rapidly  developed  during;  the 
past  forty  years,  but  was  real  religion  increasing  among  the 
people  who  worshipped  in  tbe  ohurohes?  Were  there  more 
things  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  by  sending  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen,  more  kinduess,  ohairity,  and  len  bitterness? 
It  was  on^  nirht  to  have  good  singing  bnt  they  most  goatd 
against  formalism. 

Turn  Amraal  BapoH<tf  Ur.  Sporgeon'a  Faston^  OoU^ 


exhitnta  tbe  remarkable  nature  of  his  inffuenoe  in  aome 
concise  statistics.  Since  its  commencement,  now  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  652  have  been  educated  in  the  ooUe^  486 
of  whom  are  now  employed  as  pastors,  missionaries,  at 
evaugelista,  in  oonnection  with  the  Baptist  denomination, 
others  being  aUo  engaged  in  anne  aortof  Christian  work, 
while  forty-four  have  died. 

Thx  Jewish  Befugees*  Aid  Sooiety  at  work  iu  Fales&ie  has 
acquired  an  estate  at  Artof,  a  village  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
Judean  hills,  in  the  Shepbelah,  or  low  country,  between 
them  and  the  great  plain  of  PhiUstub.  Tithin  half  an  hour 
is  Ain  ea  Bhems,  the  ancient  Beth  Shemeeb,  on  the  opposite 
hill  is  Zoiah  (Bnr'ah),  the  birthplace  of  Samson,  and  on 
the  mountaiu  to  the  south-east  ii  Khtrbet  Erma,  which  some 
are  disposed  to  identify  wilh  Kiijath  Jearim.  This  attenqit 
to  form  an  agricaltutal  colony  of  Jews  in  Palestine  differs 
in  aomo  respects  from  those  that  have  jmoeded  iL  No  other 
has  been  so  cloeely  connerted  with  a  CaizisUan  Mlwlon. 
Tho  spiritual  oversight  at  the  colony  is  provided  for  by  the 
ngcnte  of  the  London  Society.  For  tbe  pteaaxt,  ono  of 
the  Scripture-renders  is  to  g'>  down  every  Friday,  atay  over 
the  Jewish  add  Ohristinn  mbbntlts,  and  return  to  his  Jeru- 
salem duties  oh  the  Monday.  Bat  sncfa  an  arransrement  is 
temporary,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  pious  Christiau  Hebrew 
schoolmaster  may  be  found  who  can  take  tip  his  residence 
on  the  spot  and  Inatmct  both  children  and  adults.  The 
diiSculties  that  beset  the  experiment  are  oonsiderable,  for 
tbe  greater  number  of  the  onloaists  have  no  agricultural 
experience,  and  would  probably  not  settle  in  a  &nn  if  they 
eonld  find  any  other  mode  of  ifving; 

The  Eev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  late  of  Barotonga,  many  of 
whoso  contributions  have  appeared  in  tbeee  pagee^  writes 
from  on  board  the  mission-bark  **  John  WllUams,*^  in  wbieh 
ho  had  been  visiting  some  of  tbe  a^aoeut  islands.  A 
poetscript  is  attached, -commencing,  "Yesterday  I  came 
homo ;  out  found  it  empty."  The  touching  phrase  coven  a 
sad  bereavement — Mrs.  Gill  had  died  suddenly  a  few  days 
previously.  She  was  a  refined  and  col  tared  woown  who 
would  have  adorned  any  position,  but  for  ne«-ly  thirty-two 
yean  had  laboured  lu  this  remote  sphere.  She  irtM  gifted 
Mtth  marvellona  tact  in  governing  and  instmotiQg  native 
women  and  unraly  native  lads ;  she  was  always  popular 
with  them,  and  revered  as  a  mother.  Bbe  ecuoely  ever 
ened  in  her  estimnte  of  native  cbamcter.  Her  translation 
of  tlie  **  Peep  of  Day,"  audof  •*  Line  upon  Line,"  printed  by 
the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  were  very  euooesnul.  The 
ch  wsh  of  Ohrist  owes  sometimes  as  mueh  to  women  of  thia 
class  as  to  men  wtiosn  names  nre  widely  known.  Tbe  trials 
of  the  mission  field  have  vivid  illustration  in  eauik  oases. 

Walbi  has  lost  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular  of  her 
sons  in  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bees,  wlio  died  at  Chests 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  on  the  eighty-second  anniveraary- 
uf  his  birthday.  Although  distinguished  as  a  preaober,  he 
was  still  more  widely  Imown  for  his  edvooacy  of  national 
institutions.  Hi>  had  fluently  gained  that  moat  coveted 
distinction  the  Tlfsteddfod  "oliab-";  aod  was  aappoeed  to 
have  abstained  from  the  contest  in  later  years  beeanss 
reooguised  as  before  all  other  competitors.  His  adjudica- 
tion, however,  bas  settled  many  a  question  as  to  rival 
claims.  Of  bis  poems,  "  Emmanuel "  has  the  first  place  ; 
his  hymns  are  sung  in  almost  every  WeUh  chapel. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  lias  lost  another  of  its 
leaders  in  Bir  Henry  Moncriefi^  who  was  for  thirty  years  an 
EiKnburgh  mini^ur,  and  for  nearly  that  time  the  ohiof 
clerk  in  the  Assembly,  being  prcdtraodly  versed  in  eocleiiaa- 
ticallaw. 

WoBxnio  Lads'  LfBrmrrxs  have  been  for  aome  time  in 
operation,  the  main  object  of  which  u  to  promote  the 
wel&re  of  tbe  working  luds  of  the  metropolis  by  establish- 
ing in  the  neighbouihoods  where  large  nnmbers  are  em- 
ployed or  reside,  instituted  where  aucb  yoatlis  may  profitably 
spend  the  evening  hours,  and  so  be  saved  from  uie  tempta- 
tions of  the  city.  In  connection  witli  each  institute  healthy 
recreation  is  provided,  aud  good  usefal  reading,  aod  the 
means  of  educational  and  moral  improvement  Nearly  a 
thonwid  lad*  have  attraded  the  loatituta  at  the  Moant» 
VhiteehMKl;  the  prpmisest  however,  are  small,  and  the 
work  has  lang  been  biuctered  fi>r  want  of  inoroMed  aooiNU- 
modatiou. 
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THE  LITTLE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  GIRL  OF  BRITTANY. 

BT  THE  ALTHOB  OF  **  TUB  SPAHISH  11R0THEB8." 
ClIAITER  I. 


THE  DtJSIB  OIBl'b  SIGSAL. 


ON  a  fine  April  evening,  more  than  eighty 
years  ago,  a  poor  woman  stood  at  her 
cottage  door.  Shading  her  eyes  from  the  level 
BDolight,  she  watched  a  troop  of  armed  men,  clad 
in  blue  uniforms,  as  the  glitter  of  their  bayonets 
»nd  the  clond  of  dust  raised  by  their  strong, 
steady  footsteps  grew  fainter  and  more  distant. 
She  was  a  Frenchwoman,  a  Breton  peasant  of  the 
hnmblest  class,  poorly  clad,  and  with  an  old,  toil- 
vom  wrinkled  face,  browned  by  many  snns  and 
heaten     many  storms. 

>0.  IHS.— VnnAST  3,  IBS4. 


"  Thank  the  good  God,"  she  murmured,  "  they 
are  gone,  for  this  time." 

Just  then  a  weak,  trembling  voice  called, 
"  Marie — Marie  !  "  and  sho  tximed  and  went  into 
the  cottage,  still  muttering  half-intelligible 
remarks — certainly  not  meant  to  be  compliments 
—about  "  the  Blues." 

The  dwelling  was  low  and  dark.  At  the 
farther  end  was  a  large,  rude  fireplace,  upon 
which  a  turf  fire  was  burning.  Two  high  bed- 
steads piled  with  mattraeses  of  straw  and  chaff, 
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formed  the  chief  articles  of  fumitBre,  and  upon 
one  of  them  a  siok  man  lay.  He  looked  flushed 
and  excited ;  and  it  was  no  Tronder,  for  the 
disordered  state  of  the  cottage  showed  that 
unwelcome  and  unfriendly  visitors  had  just  heen 
there.  Everything  had  been  dn^ed  out  of  its 
place ;  boxes  had  been  opened,  and  their  ccmtents 
ransacked  and  flung  on  the  ground;  not  even 
the  bed  of  the  sick  man  had  been  spared.  An 
empty  cider  barrel  stood  near  the  door;  the  top 
had  been  staved  iu  by  rude  hands,  and  the  cider 
borne  to  the  thirsty  lips  of  Bopublicau  soldiers, 
hot  with  the  toil  of  searching  for  concealed 
Boyalists. 

A  little  girl  was  trying,  with  quick,  light 
fingers,  to  re-arrange  the  narrow  sheet  and 
coarse  homespun  quilt  that  covered  the  invalid. 
He  looked  at  her  apprehensively  as  his  wife 
entered. 

"  Can't  yon  oontrivo  to  teach  her  a  bit  of 
caution,  poor  little  one  ?  "  he  asked,  speaking  as 
though  Bke  were  not  present,  ^hich  he  might 
well  do,  for  she  was  deaf  and  dumb.  "  Her  face 
of  terror  and  hatred  when  that  sergeant  tried  to 
draw  her  to  him  and  make  friends  wiUi  hei',  was 
enough  to  ruin  us  all." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  said  Marie,  with  a 
dark  look.  "  The  Blues  must  know  by  this  time 
that  eveiy  mother's  child — ^nay,  every  dog  in 
Brittany  hates  them.  They  have  themselves  to 
thank  for  it,  the  murderers." 

This  was  literally  true;  for  the  Republican 
soldiers  used  to  beat  and  even  to  kill  the  dogs  of 
the  Breton  peasants ;  because  by  their  barking 
they '  often  warned  tho  Royalists  of  the  approach 
of  uieir  enemies.  ' 

"They  may  have  themselves  to  thank," 
answered  -  Jacques  Moret,  **  but  they  have  us  to 
punish — worse  luokl — us  and  our  friends.  So 
■we  must  be  wise.  Don't  you  think,  wife,  that 
when  the  Blues  asked  what  was  the  natter 
with  me,  the  words  burned  on  my  lips,  *  I  was 
wounded  at  ChoUet,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
the  brave  Vendeans.'  Thai's  what  my  heart 
said,  but  my  tongue,  l)cing  in  the  head  of  a  man  of 
sense,  only  made  answer  that  I  had  had  a  fever." 

Here  little  Jeannetfce  pulled  her  mother  by  the 
drees,  and,  having  engaged  her  attention,  began 
to  make  quick,  eager  signs.  "  What  docs  tho 
little  one  want  ?  "  asked  her  father.  "  To  know 
if  the  Blues  are  quite  gone,'!-6aid  Mario,  at  once 
interpreting  and  answering  the  signs. 

"  And  then  ? "  as  the  child  stroked  her  own 
head  gently  and  pointed  to  the  door,  then  stood 
motionless  beeide  her  mother,  looking  in  her 
face  with  brighfi,  wistful  eyes,  full  of  intel- 
ligence. 

"  To  ask  if  she  shall  go  and  warn  the  kuUea. 
You  know  that  is  her  sign  for  them,  becanse  the 
first  time  they  saw  her  the  young  Madame 
stroked  her  head.  Must  she,  Jacques  ?  "  con- 
tinned  Marie,  looking  anxiously  at  her  husband. 
"What  do  you  think?" 

Thero  was  a  pause.  Both  Jacques  and  Mario 
were  pondering,  in  their  dull  simple  way,  a 
question  wo  have  all  often  to  consider  enough 
in  the  course  of  our  lives.  Is  it  well  that  a  good 
work  should  be  done,  even  though  it  may  cost 
us  dear  ?    Reader,  tho  next  time  tliis  question 


comes  to  you,  ask  God  to  help  yon  to  give  a  true 
and  faithful  answer.  Do  not — as  Jacques  and 
Marie  did  at  first — try  to  persuade  yourself  that 
tho  good  work  is  either  unnecessary  or  else  im- 
possible. 

"  The  Bines  will  never  think  of  going  there 
to-night,"  hazarded  Jacques. 

"  And  the  poor  little  one — such  a  tramp  for 
her !  It  is  too  far,  a  great  deal  too  far.  She  can't 
do  it,"  said  the  mother  with  more  decision. 

Suppose  some  mischance  happened  her,  suppose 
the  Blues  " 

But  the  child  settled  the  matter  for  herself. 
She  wrapped  a  little  shawl  about  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  drew  on  a  pair  of  sabots,  and  then, 
with  a  parting  nod  to  her  parents,  sped  like  an 
arrow  tbrough  the  open  door,  down  the  pasture 
land,  and  on — on,  through  wood  and  thicket, 
field  and  marsh,  until  she  reached  her  goal. 

While  she  speeds  along  on  her  errand  of 
mercy,  wo  may  briefly  recful  those  convulsions  of 
the  world  in  which  she  lived,  which  she  knew 
not  and  could  never  know,  although  she  was 
actually  involved  in  their  results.  Old  France, 
with  the  things  which  were  in  it,  had  just 
passed  away,  never  to  return.  Centuries  of 
tyranny,  of  cruelty,  of  oppression  had  ended,  as  in 
God's  Providence  such  things  must  end,  in  tho 
misery  and  ruin  of  those  who  did  the  wrong,  and 
of  many  besides  who  were  personally  innocent. 
Princes  and  nobles,  bishops,  abbots  and  priests 
died  on  the  scaffold,  or  wont  forth  to  wander  over 
the  earUi  desolate  and  destitute  because  they,  or 
their  faihen,  had  misused  their  rank  and  power 
and  riches,  sought  only  their  selfish  enjoyment, 
and  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor  vhran  they 
ought  to  have  be&iended. 

Unhappily,  neither  the  ignorant  multitade  who 
rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  sought  in  tbeir 
blind  dumb  rage  to  destroy  everything  above 
them,  nor  the  lUile  and  eloquent  men  whu  they 
chose  for  their  leaders,  had  any  living  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes.  The  brave,  true-hearted  Hugue- 
nots, who  were  the  salt  of  their  country,  had 
been  driven  into  distant  lands  or  crushed  into 
silence  by  bitter  persecution ;  while  the  corrupt 
Churdi  that  destroyed  them  left  the  uneducated 
in  ignorance  by  her  neglect,  and  disgusted  tho 
educated  by  her  tyrannies  and  vices.  Clever 
unbelievers,  like  Voltaire,  sowed  their  doubts  and 
speculations  broadcast  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
and  women  of  France;  until,  instead  of  only 
hating  superstition  and  oppression,  they  too  often 
camo  to  hate  all  religion  and  all  law.  Those 
comparatively  moderate  men  who  were  at  first 
the  leaders  in  the  popular  cavse,  were  themselves 
soon  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  revolution. 
Must  of  them  died  under  the  guiUotino ;  and  then 
a  godless  and  unscrupalouB  faction  rose  to  tho 
supreme  power,  which,  during  the  Bhort  time 
they  were  able  to  keep  it,  they  need  with  sucli 
cruelty,  that  the  "Reign  of  Terror"  has  become 
for  all  ages  a  proverb  and  a  warning. 

There  was  one  province  in  France,  that  of  La 
Vendue,  iu  which  Ixsfore  the  Revolution  the  nobles 
for  the  most  part  resided  upon  their  estates,  in- 
stead of,  like  others  of  their  class,  spending  their 
wealth  in  the  luxuries  and  amusements  of  Paris, 
and  lotting  their  agmts  treat  ^^(^^^ 
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poor  people  tKo  were  dopendent  on  tb^a.  Con- 
sequently the  nobles  and  peasants  of  La  Vend^ 
lived  together  like  good  neighbours,  who  were  in 
the  daily  habit  of  int«rohanging  kindly  offices. 
Thoe,  as  a  general  rnlo — 

**Tha  nth  man  halped  the  poor. 
And  the  pcxn  man  loved  the  great." 

Rich  and  poor  aliko  were  loyal  to  their  king, 
and  attached  members  of  their  church.  They 
had  never  known  any  purer  faith ;  and  many 
amongst  them  were  sincerely  and  simply  pioQs, 
walking  honestly  according  to  the  measure  of 
ligtt  wbicb  they  had. 

When  the  peasants  of  La  Vendue  heard  that 
their  king — tne  son  of  St.  Louis,  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord — was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital, 
despoiled,  insulted,  and  threatened,  their  simple 
hearts  were  stirred  to  the  depths.  To  rescue  him 
and  restore  him  to  his  "Uirune  they  flew  to  arms ; 
sQch  arms  as  they  had — dubs  and  scythes  and 
reaping-hooks,  with  here  and  there  a  pike  or  an 
old  musket.  They  came  to' their  loras,  whom 
they  loved  and  truAted,  and  b^ged  them  to  lead 
them  against "  the  Bines,"  as  they  called  the  Be- 
pnblicans.  Some  of  these  country  gentlemen 
were  very  brave,  noble-hearted  men.  D'EHi^e, 
Bonchamps,  Lcscare,  the  two  Larochejacqueleius, 
and  others,  well  deserve  to  be  remembered  by  all 
who  love  to  think  of  gallant  deeds.  "With  tho 
help  of  their  faithful  peasants,  they  maintained 
a  heroic  struggle,  almost  hopeless  from,  tho  first, 
against  the  whole  strength  of  Bepnblican 
Fiance.  Bat  at  last  they  were  overpowered 
and  defeated.  Then  the  Yondean  army  crossed 
tho  Loire  into  the  neighbouring  province  of 
foittany.  The  peasants  of  Brittany  i^mpa- 
thized  wBimly  witk  those  of  La  Vendee;  indeed 
many  of  them,  like  Jacques  Moret,  had  gone  to 
their  aid,  and  font^ht  side  "by  side  wilii  them 
during  the  war.  They  now  received  them  with 
open  arms,  they  supplied  all  their  wants,  and 
sheltered  them  in  their  cottages  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  lives.  For  the  victorious  Republicans 
took  a  cruel  vengeance.  They  sought  out  the 
Eoyalists  with  tho  utmost  rigour,  and  shot  or 
gaillotined  them  without  mercy.  The  miserable 
^gitives  were  hunted  from  place  to  placo.  Often 
they  were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  in  tho 
woods  and  i^elds,  while  their  pitiless  pursuers 
songht  for  them  in  the  homes  of  the  harassed  and 
trembling,  bnt  ever  faithful,  Breton  peasants, 
vhom  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could  induce 
to  betray  them. 

CHAPTER  u. 

Xo  Vendean  leader  has  left  behind  him  a  fairer 
reputation  than  the  young  Marquis  de  Lescure. 
Of  stainless  character,  gentle  and  heroic,  ho  was 
tmly,  lite  Bayard,  "without  fear  and  without 
reproach."  Bo  bravo  was  he  that  one  day,  in 
unler  to  encourage  his  men,  he  stood  motionless 
before  an  unmasked  battery,  until  his  clothes 
were  riddled  with  grapeshot,  though  he  himsolf 
e^caped  unhurt ;  then  turning  calmly  to  his 
followers,  "  You  see,  my  firientu,"  said  he,  *'  the 
Blue*  don't  know  how  to  take  aim,"— so 
merciful,  that  it  was  computed  he  saved,  during 
his  short  military  career,  no  less  than  twenty 


ikouaand  Uvea — the  lives  of  his  enemies.  He 
received  a  fatal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Chollet, 

and  after  many  weeks  of  suffering,  most  heroi- 
cally borne,  passed  into  the  presence  of  that  God 
whom  he  had  faithfully  tried  to  serve,  *'  I  have 
fought  and  I  die  for  Him,"  said  he ;  "I  hope  in 
His  mercy."  To  His  care — as  the  friend  of  the 
widow  and  the  father  of  the  fktherleas — he  left 
his  young  wife  and  his  orphan  babe.  He  was 
only  six  and  twenty,  and  Madame  de  Leecure  was 
still  younger.  But  neither  youth  nor  old  age, 
neither  the  feebleness  of  womanhood  nor  Uie 
tenderness  of  ohildhood,  was  any  defence  in  those 
evil  days  against  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and 
bloodshed  that  stalked  abroad  through  the  land. 
Madame  de  Lesoure  and  her  mother  Madame  de 
Donissan,  had  only  the  guillotine  before  them,  if 
—as  seemed  but  too  likely — their  cruel,  active, 
and  unscmpuloas  enemies  should  succeed  in  laying 
hands  upon  them. 

The  April  night  had  closed  in ;  and  in  another 
cottage,  larger  and  more  comfortable  than  that  of 
the  Morets,  a  cheerful  turf  fire  wa^  burning. 
Beside  it,  in  his  large  oaken  chair,  the  good  man 
of  the  house  was  dozing  after  his  day  of  toil ; 
whilo  his  wife  sat  op^Kisite  knitting  rapidly,  and 
occasionally  exchanging  a  few  words  with  a 
oompaniou  whose  dress  and  occupation  resembled 
her  ewn,  but  who  in  every  other  respect  was  a 
great  contrast.  The  flaming  firelight,  which 
played  upon  the  hard  features  of  the  toil-worn 
peasant  woman,  lit  up  the  fine  delicate  face  of 
her  guest,  a  fkce  ouoe  beautiful,  though  now 
sharpened  with  mooh  care  and  worn  with  much 
sorrow.  The  lady,  for  such  she  was,  sat  near  & 
rough  settle,  upon  which  some  one  lay,  covered 
with  a  quilt.  Now  and  then  a  shiver,  as  if  of' 
pain  or  fear,  ran  through  the  reolining  figure. 
Of  tho  face  nothing  was  visible,  except  part  of  a 
white,  blue-veined  forehead,  over  which  masses  of 
soft  fair  hair  were  falling. 

*'  I  think,"  said  Madame  de  Donissan  in  a  low 
voice, — "  I  thinlc  my  daughter  sleeps." 

"  I'm  sure,  Madame,  I  hope  she  does,"  tho 
country  woman  responded  in  the  same  tone. 
"Poor  young  lady!  let  her  forget  her  sorrow 
while  she  can.  If  you  please,  Madame,  I  havo 
been  thinking  that  if  Madame  do  Lescure  were  to 
drink  every  morning  a  cup  of  new  milk  " 

Suddenly  the  person  of  whom  thoy  were 
speaking  started  up,  with  a  crimson  spot  on  each 
of  her  pale  cheeks,  and  a  look  of  terror  in  her 
largo  bright  blue  eyes.  "  Mother ! — Jacqueline  ! " 
she  cried. 

The  two  were  by  her  side  in  a  moment;  sooth- 
ing her  with  gentle  looks  and  words. 

"My  child,  all  is  safe.  There  is  nothing  to 
alarm  you,  no  one  near  us  but  fiieuds,"  said 
Madame  de  Dunis±>an. 

"  Doubtless  niadame  has  been  dreaming,"  said 
the  peasant  woman.  Then,  turning  to  her 
husl»nd,  who,  roused  fi-om  his  slumbers,  was 
looking  about  him  with  an  air  of  bewildennent, — 
"  Never  mind,  Michel,  'tid  nought  to  thee.  Hare 
thy  sleep  out,  man,  for  to-morrow  thou  must  be 
in.  the  field  before  sunrise." 

"  Yes — yes,  I  dreamed,"  said  the  young  widow, 
clasping  her  hot  hands ;  "  I  dreamed  a  horrible 
1  thing,  that  the  Blues  ha[J.fo^^^h^^^*{g' 
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"Thank  God,  dear  child,"  said  Madame  de 
Bonissan — "  that  was  hat  a  dream." 

"  "While  even  I  do  not  know  where  they  laid 
him,"  pursued  the  mourner.  *'  Well,  God  blows. 
It  will  be  all  right — at  the  resurrection ,'*  she 
murmured,  as  ehe  lay  back  wearily,  yet  looking 
a  little  comforted.  "  But,  mother,"  she  resumed 
presently,  the  look  of  terror  returning  to  her 
face,  '*  I  never  dream  such  things  that  there  is 
not  some  danger  near  ua.  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing to-night?' 

It  seemed  as  if  her  dream  was  indeed  prophetic. 
Before  there  was  time  to  answer,  the  door  was 
pushed  open,  and  a  little  girl  darted  in  breath- 
lessly. She  ran  at  once  to  Madame  de  Donissan, 
and  held  up  her  own  little  coarse  blue  petticoat. 
This  was  the  deaf  and  dumb  child's  well-known 
sign  for  the  Blues. 

iBstanfly  "  all  faces  gathered  blackness."  But 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  spare  for  the  indul- 
gence of  feeling ;  action,  prompted  by  the  strong 
stimulus  of  terror,  must  needs  be  instantaneous. 
The  young  widow  rose  from  her  couch,  at  first 
filowly  and  wearily,  but  as  she  moved  her  face 
grew  more  natural  in  look  and  expression,  her 
eyes  brightened,  her  lips  were  pressed  together 
with  an  air  of  resolution.  Victorine  de  Lescure 
was  a  brave  woman,  and  sorely  though  she  had 
suffered,  she  had  strength  within  her  to  make  yet 
one  more  struggle  for  life. 

Not  for  life  only ;  if  death  would  have  oome  to 
her  gently,  as  she  lay  upon  her  couch,  tired  out 
with  fear,  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  it  would  often 
have  been  a  weloome  guest.  But  the  Bepablioan 
prison,  the  mockoTj  of  a  trial,  the  gazing  crowds, 
ihB  grim  guillotine,  these  were  things  to  be 
fought  off  with  the  courage  of  a  broken  heart, 
and  the  help  of  the  good  God — that  G^  in  whom 
her  husband  trusted  and  with  whom  he  was  now 
at  rest.  Such  thoughts  may  hare  flashed  quickly 
through  her  mind  as  she  gathered  up  her  soft  fair 
hair  in  both  hands,  twisted  it  and  coiled  it  in'a  tight 
little  knot  behind  her  shapely  head,  while  her 
mother  wrapped  a  shawl  around  her  shoulders, 
and  Jacqueline  fetched  her  a  pair  of  sabots.  Mean- 
time the  goed  man  of  the  house,  now  thoroughly 
roused,  was  trying  by  signs  to  question  the  little 
messenger,  not  however  with  much  success,  as 
his  wife  soon  perceived. 

*'  Leave  her  to  me,"  said  Jacqueline,  drawing 
the  diild  to  herself.  "  And  go  uiou,  Michel,  put 
up  a  basket  of  food  for  tlie  ladies,  they  will  have 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  wood — God  help 
them  I" 

Jacqueline  had  been  very  fond  of  little  Jean- 
nette  since  her  infancy,  and  understood  her  sign 
language  better  than  any  one  except  her  own 
motiier.  She  led  her  gently  to  the  door,  that  the 
child  might  point  out  the  direction  from  which 
the  Blues  were  coming,  and  a  mysterious  conTer- 
sation  went  on  between  the  two. 

Presently  Jacqueline  came  in.  "The  little  one 
tells  me,"  she  explained,  "  that  the  Blues  searched 
their  house  this  afternoon,  and  then  went  along 
the  highway  in  this  direction.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it — Mesdames  must  oome  at  once  to  the  wood, 
and  I  fear  spend  the  night  there.  She  will  go 
with  them." 

*'  The  wonderful  child ! "    Michel  ejaculated 


with  a  shake  of  his  head  and  a  little  sigh  of 
admiration.  "Wliat  should  we  do  without 
her?" 

"  You  May  well  ask  that.  Only  think  of  it — 
the  Bluea  of  course  go  round  by  the  road  and  they 
have  to  tramp  a  good  two  leagues  from  Moret's 
house  to  ours;  meanwhile  she  runs  like  a  hare 
straight  aci-oss  the  moor,  cutting  off  a  full  third 
of  the  distance.  As  she  started  nearly  as  soon 
as  they  did  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the 
help  of  the  good  God,  she  has  saved  Mesdames." 

It  was  quite  true.  How  this  little  mute,  all  un- 
taught as  she  was,  and  unable  to  communicate 
with  others  except  by  signs,  comprehended  the 
peril  of  her  friends  and  contrived  to  warn  them — 
not  once  or  twice,  bat  many  times — is  a  mystery 
no  one  can  explun.  No  doubt  her  perceptions, 
quickened  by  love,  and  by  fear  for  thcue  she 
toved,  had  attained  a  marvellous  acuteness.  We 
do  not  know  the  rest  of  her  history.  After  per- 
forming with  unconscious  heroism  her  part  in 
saving  those  who  were  ready  to  perish,  the  little 
silent  figure  which  has  flitted  for  a  moment 
before  us  vanishes  for  ever  from  our  sight.  But 
w.e  may  be  sure  she  was  not  forgotten  by  that 
Saviour  whose  name  and  the  story  of  whose  love 
were  as  yet  unknown  to  her.  Perhaps  the  first 
sound  to  reach  that  closed  ear  in  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection  may  be  His,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  few  things ; "  or  the  oommeudation  spoken  long 
ago  to  the  woman  of  Bethany,  "  She  hath  done 
what  she  could." 

Madame  de  Lescure  and  her  moUier  were 
eventually  rescued  from  all  the  perils  that  sur- 
rounded them,  and  days  of  rest  and  safe^  «ame 
to  them  once  more.  The  young  Mddow  of  Lescure 
lived  to  see  the  garden  of  her  life,  which  had 
been  devastated  by  such  terrible  storms,  rejoice 
and  blossom  again  with  the  flowers  of  hope  and 
joy.  She  became  the  centre  of  a  happy  home,  and 
it  is  from  the  memoirs  in  which,  in  calmer  hours, 
she  recorded  the  sad  events  of  her  youth  that  we 
have  taken  the  true  story  of  the  Little  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Girl  of  Brittany. 


Contntion. 

T^HE  contrite  heart, — this  in  God*s  eyes 
Is  the  most  welcome  sacrifice; 
With  this  no  other  can  compare; 
.  None  is  so  costly,  none  so  fair; 
All  other  gifts  it  far  outvies. 

No  sweeter  songs  than  those  sad  sighs, 
That  from  a  broken  spirit  rise. 
When  penitence  reveals  iu  prayer 
The  contrite  heart. 

God  loves  these  low  impassioned  cries ; 

He  hears  them  in  His  Paradise ; 
It  matters  not  when  breath*d,  or  where, 
With  angels'  songs  His  ear  they  share. 

For  in  their  pleading  He  descries 
The  oonfaite  heart. 
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RELIGIOUS  MANIAS, 

BT  TBB  VET.  IL  a  ADAMS,  HJU 
II. — THE  Jaw  XANU — THE  HUNOABUH  TBIAL. 


THE  Boff^ings  of  the  Jews  in  Engl&nd,  Franoe, 
and  Germany,  during  the  dark  and  middle 
i^es,  were  equalled,  if  not  outdone,  by  those 
'miidi  their  descendants  underwent  in  Spain  and 
Fortug^  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
There  is  a  terrible  sameness  about  these  wild  and 
savage  outbursts.  There  are  the  same  monstrous 
and  incredible  charges ;  the  same  merciless 
cruelties ;  the  same  dt^ged  resistance,  repeated 
again  and  again  with  wearisome  and  revolting 
iteration.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisition  undertook 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  exercised 
Buch  severities,  that  great  numbers  were  reported 
to  have  accepted  baptism.  This,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  their  instructorB,  and  in  1492  an  edict 
was  iasu^,  commanding  the  whole  nation,  either 
to  gubmit  to  the  churdi,  or  depart  from  Spain. 
Four  months  wore  allowed  for  the  execution  of 
this  <nrael  order.  Bat  even  this  seemed  too  ^rea.t 
a  oonoesaion  in  the  ejei  of  the  chief  Inquisitor ; 
and  he  earnest^  entreated  £ing  Ferdinand  to 
reduce  the  permitted  space  to  tluree  months; 
forbidding  the  Spaniards  under  severe  penalties, 
to  give  any  food,  or  render  any  help  to  a  Jew 
after  that  time.  Eight  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  said  to  have  quitted  Spain  on  this  occasion.  The 
miseries  endured  by  these  unhappy  wretches  ex- 
ceed in  horror  all  that  has  been  previously  related. 

Yet  even  their  sufferings  were  outdone,  by 
what  occurred  in  Portugal  not  many  years  aifter- 
warda,  under  King  EmanueL  A  similar  edict 
to  that  of  Ferdinand  was  published,  doubtless 
under  the  expectation  that  the  unhappy  Jews, 
wearied  of  their  repeated  removals  from  one 
Itnd  to  another,  would  accept  any  terms,  rather 
than  be  driven  irom  his  dominions.  But  it 
heooming  evident  that  this  was  a  mistaken 
notion,  a  second  order  was  put  forth,  obliging  all 
the  Jews  to  surrender  their  children,  who  were 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  the  custody  of 
the  State,  in  order  that  they  might  be  brought 
upas  Chiislians.  Such  scenes  ensued  as  are  too 
harrowing  for  description.  Women  flung  their 
inianfs  into  pools  and  rivers,  parents  slew  their 
sons  and  daughters,  with  their  own  hands,  rather 
than  give  them  up  to  be  reared  in  a  faith  they 
hated. 

The  result  of  these  generations  of  persecution 
ia  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  facts  recorded  in  history.  Driven 
by  unendurable  afflictions  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  as  great  numbers  of  them  ultimately 
vere^  yet  firmly  resolved  not  to  forsake  the 
&itb  of  their  fathers — they  resorted,  in  the  last 
extremity  of  despair,  to  a  fidae  proiession  of 
belief.  Great  numbers  consented  to  receive 
baptinn,  and  similarly  caused  their  children  to 
be  baptized,  who  nevertheless  remained  firm  in 
their  devotion  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  They  filled 
civil  and  military  offices,  as  Christian  magistrates 
and  soldiers :  th^  attended  with  r^nlarity  and 


seeming  devotion,  mass  and  confession ;  they 
entered  holy  orders  and  exercised  priestly  func- 
tions; nay,  (it  is  said)  even  sat  as  Inquisitors, 
and  saw  ^eir  own  countrymen  arrai^ed  for 
Judaism  before  them.  Yet  all  the  while  they 
worshipped  in  secret  according  to  Jewish  rites, 
practised  circumcision,  and  ate  the  passover, 
declaring  every  week  at  their  Sabbath  services, 
that  Jesus  Chnst  was  an  impostor  I  If  any  proof 
were  needed  of  the  folly  and  uselessness  of 
religious  persecution,  it  would  surely  be  afforded 
by  this  strange  and  startling  fact. 

The  Jews  had  now  been  driven  from  most 
European  countries,  taking  refuge  mainly  in  the 
domini(m8  of  Mahometan  princes.  To  this  oii- 
cnmstanoe  probably  the  cessation  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrews,  during 
the  seventeenth,  and  suooeeding  centuries,  is  due. 
The  Jews,  we  have  seen,  were  banished  from 
England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  nor  did 
tbey  return  until  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth, 
when  they  were  aUowed  to  settle  in  England 
without  objection.  To  their  long  absenoo  fron- 
England  we  may  ascribe  the  fiict  that  their  perse- 
cution has  never  been  renewed.  All  traditions  of 
the  wild  fancies  respecting  them  had  died  out  in 
the  popular  mind,  and  there  was  nothing  to  revive 
them.  The  same  was,  in  its  degree,  the  case  in 
France,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe. 
But  there  are  lands,  where  tlie  old  beliefs  still 
linger,  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
with  pertinacious  and  apparently  incurable  ob- 
stinacy. Horrible  scenes  have  taken  place  in 
the  age  in  which  we  are  now  living,  in  Bussia 
and  Poland,  which  might  almost mat<^  the  worst 
outrages  of  tiie  thirteenth  and  fbnrteenth  cen- 
turies: while  in  Hungary  the  fanaticism,  the 
barbanms  cruelties  and  monstrous  injusUce  of 
the  middle  ages,  seem  to  have  revived  in  all  their 
hideous  defurmity.  The  trial  at  Nyireghyaza, 
which  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  is  the  latest  illustration  uf  this  still 
powerful  spirit  of  evil. 

The  portion  of  Hungary,  in  which  the  events 
thus  brought  to  light  occurred,  is  situated  halfway 
between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Transylvania,  and  a  few  miles  ^m  lie 
slu^Kish  and  muddy  Theiss,  with  its  innumerabto 
windings  and  swampy  banks,  and  is  in  general 
little  known  to  tourists.  Though  containing  a  nu- 
merous population,  it  has  but  few  manufactures,  its 
inhabitants  b^g  ohiefly  employed  in  the  tillage 
of  tho  surrounding  lands,  tho  rearing  of  cattle,  and 
the  produoUons  of  wines, -soda,  and  especially  sfdt. 
Near  it  lies  a  large  village  or  country  town, 
called  Tisza  Esslar  (Esslar  on  Theiss)  the  socno 
of  an  alleged  murder.  We  are  not  told  what  is 
the  number  of  its  residents,  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  large  population  of  Jews,  since  recently, 
when  the  office  of  Jewish  butcher  was  vacant, 
there  were  several  cai^p^t^)iiMDOQ  IC 
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On  Saturday,  March  4,*  1882,  a  girl  named 
Esther  Solymosi,  the  daughter  of  poor  parents, 
and  in  the  employ  of  one  Frau  Hnri,  was  seat  by 
her  mistress  in  the  forenoon,  to  a  neighbouring 
village  to  get  some  whitewash,  and  never  re- 
turned. It  was  important  to  determine  when 
she  was  last  seen ;  and  on  this  point  there  was  a 
^ood  deal  of  contradictioD,  some  witnesses  swear- 
ing that  they  saw  her  as  late  as  one  o'clock  in 
the  day,  others  declaring  that  this  evidence  was 
false  and  that  she  was  never  seen  after  eleven ; 
some  again  affirming  that  Frau  Huri  told  them  she 
had  sent  the  girl  two  or  three  times  for  the  white- 
wash, whereas  Frau  Huri  herself  insisted  that 
she  had  Only  sent  her  onoe.  The  witnesses,  who 
had  depc«ea  *to  having  met  her  as  late  as  odb 
o'clock,  afterwards  retracted  their  statements  as 
&lse  ;  bat  the  retractation  was  made  under  very 
snf^icions  circumstances.')' 

A  reward  of  5,000  florins  appears  to  have  been 
offered  for  her  discovery,  but  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  her  for  four  or  five  weeks,  when  a 
rumour  gained  ground  that  she  had  been 
murdered.  Samael  Scharf,  a  Jewish  child  of  five 
years  old,  affirmed  that  his  &ther,  J(»eph,  the 
keeper  of  the  Tabemade,  had  oaSleA  in  the 
servioea  of  the  eirl  to  remove  some  oandlesticks, 
which  he,  as  a  Jew,  would  not  himself  do  on  the 
Sabbath.  Joseph  had  then  led  the  girl  into  the 
anteroom,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  himself 
and  his  brother  Moritz,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  her 
throat  was  out,  and  her  blood  caught  in  a  basin. 
Charged  with  this  crime  before  a  magistrate, 
both  father  and  son  denied  it,  but  the  latter 
ha<7ing  been  taken  to  the  house  of  a  police  efBcer, 
and  there  detained  some  time,  retracted  his  denial. 
He  said  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  Tabernacle 
when  the  deed  was  done,  but  had  seen  it  through 
the  keyhole  of  the  door.  His  story  now  was  that 
the  girl  had  been  called  into  the  Tabernacle,  by 
a  beggar  named  Wollner,  about  eleven  o'olodt 
in  the  forenoon,  and  that  there  were  present, 
beside  this  ma^  and  Joseph  Sohaif,  sevml 
others ;  that  the  girl  was  thrown  on  her  hack, 
and  a  handkerchief  thrust  into  her  mouth. 
The  butcher  then  out  her  throat,  and  her  blood 
was  caught  in  a  dish.  When  enough  had  been 
drawn,  the  wound  was  bound  up  by  Scharf  and 
the  beggar.  What  became  of  the  corpse  no  one 
could  say.  Moritz  said  he  believed  it  had  been 
lowered  from  a  window,  and  another  person 
affirmed  that  it  had  been  buried  in  Scharfs  cellar ; 
but  when  search  was  made  nothing  was  discovei'cd 
there. 

In  Moritz's  story  there  were  several  con- 
tradictions, as  well  as  difficulties.  He  had  sworn, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  tho 
matter;  also  that  he  did  not  know  Esther  by 
sight,  but  afterwards  he  retracted  both  these 
statements.  He  deoUred  that  althongh  the  girl 
was  bnt  a  short  time  in  dying,  there  was  very  little 
effusion  of  blood.    The  experienced  suigecns 


*  The  reports  any  March  lat.  but  March  Ist,  1882,  was  a 
Wednesday. 

t  The  muuier  in  which,  throaehont  tbbi  trial,  witnesses 
were  sliowii  to  have  been  bribed,  primed,  tlireatened  and 
tortured,  and  tho  withdrawals  and  contradictions  in  their 
stateiDPntfi,  which  were  the  conseqaence,  is  one  of  its  most 
extiuordiuai7  nud  revoltiDg  features. 


affirmed  that  if  the  throat  was  so  cut  as  to  preduco 
speedy  death,  the  blood  must  have  spurted  out 
in  torrwts  and  deluged  the  floor  round  her.  It 
was  proved  on  trial  ttiat  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  see  through  the  keyhole  the  scene  within, 
as  he  described.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  there  was  no  corroborative  evidence  of  his 
tale.  One  woman  had  heard  a  cry  about  that 
time,  but  then  ICorits  had  sworn  tiiat  Esther  did. 
not  cry  out. 

About  six  vreeks  afterwards,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  a  body  was  found  in  the  Theiss  by  some 
bargemen,  and  having  been  stripped  of  its  clothes 
was  buried  at  Dadn.  A  report  of  this  having 
reached  Tisza,  it  was  exhumed,  and  having  been 
examined  by  a  medioal  man,  was  declared  to  be 
the  corpse  of  a  girl  of  fourteen.  Several  witnesses 
identified  it  as  that  of  Esther  Solymosi ;  and  it 
being  known  that  there  was  a  scar  on  Esther's  foot 
where  a  cow  had  trodden  on  her,  search  was 
made  on  the  foot  of  the  corpse,  and  the  mark 
was  found.  The  olothss  also,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  corpse,  were  undeniably  those  of 
Esther.  On  l^e  other  haiKl,  several  important 
witnesses  swore  that  tiie  body  was  not  that  of  the 
miasiug  Among  these  were  the  minister  of 
the  Beformed  Church  at  Tisza,  and  her  mother 
and  other  relatives.  Uedical  evidence  vras 
brought  affirming  the  body  to  be  that  of  a  much 
older  woman  than  Esther,  though  the  more  skilled 
surgeons  afterwards  called  in  reaffirmed  the  first 
opinion. 

But  anyway  the  clothes  were  undeniably  those 
of  Esther  Solymosi.  How  did  they  get  to  Dada  ? 
It  was  said  that  another  body  had  been  dressed 
in  her  clothes,  and  conveyed  thither,  to  mislead 
inquiry.  The  story  was  that  this  corpse  was  given 
into  the  charge  of  some  raftsmen,  who  were  to  pre- 
tend to  find  it.  They  floated  it  into  the;  Theiss, 
attached  it  to  the  raft,  and  conveyed  it  to  the 
place  where  it  was  buried,  as  the  corpse  of  a 
drowned  person.  The  men,  by  whom  the  body 
was  interred,  gave,  in  the  first  instanoe,  a  dear 
and  int^gible  account  of  the  transaotbn :  the 
raftsmen  gave  an  equally  explicit  denial  of  the 
fnmd  imputed  to  them.  But,  as  was  the  case 
with'  almost  every  witness  throughout  the  trial, 
they  retracted  what  they  had  at  first  sworn 
to;  then  repeated  their  first  assertions,  declaring 
that  they  had  been  ooerced  by  threats  and  torture 
into  denying  the  truth ;  then  affirmed  that  it 
was  false,  that  they  had  been  either  tortured  or 
threatened,  and  finally  that  this  last  statement  was 
as  false  as  all  their  previous  depositions.  It  was 
repeatedly  asserted  of  every  point  of  evidence 
given  in  favour  of  the  accused,  that  it  was  due 
entirely  to  bribery  by  wealthy  Jews  ;  it  was  as 
often  alleged  that  any  evidence  given  against 
the  aocnsed  had  beene  licited  by  threate  and 
torture.  The  witnesses,  one  after  another,  swoxe 
that  they  had  been  boxed  on  the  ear,  flowed  and 
beaten,  made  to  drink  lai^  quantities  oi  water, 
and  threatened  with  being  hung  up  by  the  feet 
unless  they  gave  the  desired  evidence.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  same  persons  swore  that  they  had 
never  been  reviled  or  threatened  or  illosed,  and 
they  could  not  account  for  their  having  awom  to 
the  contrary.  i 

Tho  trial  ended  in  theottotmH^UrfGUdmiiBd, 
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and  an  official  declaration  that  the  ehaiges,  so 
often  mado  a^^inst  the  Jews,  of  using  Christian 
blood  for  ritnal  pnrpoBes,  are  baseless  calumnies. 
So  iar,  the  result  is  satisfaotor)-.  Sut  the  popu- 
lar outcry,  with  which  the  acquittal  was  re- 
ceiTed,  showed  how  deeply  seated  is  the  prejudice 
of  the  Hungarian  people  on  this  subject.  There 
were  riots  in  several  places  when  it  became  known. 

The  inquiry  rovoaled  a  mass  of  ignorance, 
prejadioB,  and  nncharity  which  would  bo  bad 
enough  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  which  are 
even  mora  astonishing'  than  wicked  in  the 
nineteenth.  The  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes 
u  not  mnofa  greater  perha^  than  that  of  the  same 
clasBCB  in  other  Enropean  conntries.  Bntwhat 
are  we  to  say  of  men  of  education,  mayois,  com- 
missionerB  of  police,  and  lawyers  holding  high 
offices,  who  coold  believe  that  the  ^ews  wished  to 
make  use  of  Christian  blood  for  the  performance 
of  their  religions  rites?*  Anyone  having  the 
commonest  acquaintance  with  tho  Mosaic  law 
must  needs  know  that  the  mere  touch,  nay  the 
mere  presence,  of  a  dead  body  would  render  all  in 
its  vicinity  unclean,  so  that  they  could  not  par- 
take of,  mndi  leas  celebrate  their  rites,  until  they 


had  purged  themselves  of  their  nncleannees.  Hon* 
then  could  the  blood  of  a  murdered  person  be 
used  in  the  performance  of  those  rites  ?  At 
the  time  when  the  Mosaic  Law  was  given,  the 
human  sacrifices  of  tho  heathen  were  accounted 
as  the  very  worst  of  their  abominations,  and  the 
Jews  were  threatened  with  the  most  terrible 
punishments  if  they  were  ever  present  at  them. 
Add  to  this  that  there  never  has  been  ^produced  a 
shred  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  crime  was  on 
any  occasion  committed  by  tJie  Jews  charged  with 
it,  unless  the  confessions  wrung  from  the  lips  ef 
sufferers  by  uuendnrable  agonies  can  be  counted 
as  of  any  value. 

Does  not  this  show  how  litHe  mere  -advance  in 
Rcoular  knowledge  avails  towards  rescuing  tho 
mind  from  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  super- 
stitions? Does  it  not  show  how  plainly  possible 
it  is  to  undei'stand  "  all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
ledge," and  yet  to  have  no  charity,  and  how 
without  that  transcendant  Christian  grace,  all  else 
is  "nothing  worth?"  Who  can  really  be  free 
from  the  bondage  of  evil  in  its  worst  and  vilest 
forms,  except  him  who  has  learned  the  tznth,  and 
whom  "  the  truth  has  made  free  ?  " 


BE 

THERE  is  a  tradition,  that  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
fleeing  from  an  enemy  through  the  forests 
of  the  south-west,  reaofaed  a  noble  river,  flowing 
thronglL  a  beoatiftel  country,  when  the  chieftain 
of  the  hand  strabk  his  tent-pole  into  the  ground, 
exclaiming,  "Alabama!  Aubamal"  signifying, 
"Here  we  rest !  Here  we  rest ! "  • 

The  desire  for  rest  is  one  of  the  deepest  desires 
of  the  human  heart.  And  the  repeatod  disap- 
pointments in  attaining  it  are  some  of  our  saddest 
experiences.  They  are  our  very  saddest  if  wo  do 
not  look  forward  and  inward,  and  nnderstand  how 
God  dealeth  with  the  souL 

**  Hera  we  rest,"  said  the  Indian  chief.  "  This 
ia  not  3'onr  rest,"  stud  the  Hebrew  writer.  '*  Oh 
that  I  bad  wings  like  a  dove  I  for  then  would 
I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest,"  sang  the  Hebrew 
poet — David,  once  a  shepherd,  afterwards  a  king, 
but  in  neither  place  absolutely  satisfied.  Nay, 
Teiy  much  dissatisfied,  pining  and  wearying  for 
that  which  was  not  his,  whether  lying  upon  the 
gras^  hills  in  the  sunshine,  sitting  on  the 
gokten  throne  in  the  palaoe. 

1.  Sometime*  tee  think  (hat  the  past  days  were 
more  rettfui  ikon  our  otcn.  But  if  we  examine  the 
Psalm  in  which  David's  words  are  found,  we  shall 
find  that  life  was  tossed  and  troubled  much  Iho 
•ante  as  now. 

**  Distance  lends  enelisiitineiLt  to  the  viow." 


*  The  pnblio  prtweeatnr  is  reported  to  have  dcclaied  that 
"the  Jews  oonld  not  bare  wanted  Chtistian  blood  except 
doc  ritoal  porpoeee."  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  otUer  uses 
liare  been  saggcsted,  vhioa  aro  given  in  a  n«te  to  vol.  ix. 
V.  131,  of  tiie  "  UniTeraal  Hufotjr,"  which  the  reader  had 
Better  vnmli  tat  himself,  and  judge  whether  it  is  Ukclj 
thai  ai^  of  tku  an  ime. 


ST. 

The  ship  on  the  far  horizon  seems  to  the  specta- 
tor on  the  shore  to  be  the  very  image  of  -  peace ; 
but  to  the  crew  on  hoard  she  rolls,  and  tumbles 
upon  wide  waves  like  those  that  are  breaking 
at  oar  own  feet. 

What  sayeth  the  Fsalxmst  as  to  his  experiences  ? 
There  were  the  $ame  eevere  ineommmiceAls  dutrasfe* 
of  the  intoard  life.  **  My  heart  is  sore  pained  with- 
in me :  and  the  terrors  of  death  are  fallen  upon 
me ;  fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon 
me,  and  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me."  "  Ab," 
sayeth  some  one  reading  these  words,  "  there  is  a 
photograph  of  my  own  estate,  and  I  can  only  tell 
it  or  talk  of  it,  like  David,  with  my  God." 

There  were  the  same  terrifying  eandiiiane  of  city 
manners.  "  I  have  seen  violence  and  strife  within 
the  city.  Day  and  night  they  ^  about  it  upon 
the  walls  thereof.  Mischief  also  and  sorrow  are 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Wickedness  is  in  the  midst 
thereof.  Deceit  and  guile  depart  not  from  her 
streets."  And  iiiis  is  Jerusalem  the  holy  ^ty? 
Ah,  yes.  Alexandria  also  and  Bome,  Madrid  and 
Paris,  New  York  and  London.  What  we  are 
terrified  at  to-day  as  the  outcome  of  a  hot-bed  of 
civilization,  they  too  were  terrified  at  ages  ago. 

There  teere  the  game  hitter  experiences  of  failure 
and  Wong  from  Irnated  friends, 

"It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me; 
then  I  could  have  borne  it.  Neiuier  was  it  he 
that  hated  me  that  did  magnify  himself  against 
me ;  then  I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him. 
But  it  was  thou,  a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide, 
and  mine  acquaintance.  We  took  sweet  counsel 
tt^ether,  and  walked  unto  the  house  of  God  in 
company." 

There  can  be  no  reet  "/.o^MtjOT-fe 
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fail  Qs  or  rise  up  and  contend  si^nst  qb.  And 
it  was  so  in  the  far  past.  Ana  when  we  look 
hack,  we  have  no  right  or  reason  to  say  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these.  Life  in  its 
essential  experiences  oomes  the  same  to  all — the 
royal  Hebrew,  the  wandering  Indian,  the  pros- 
perous  Eng^iKhman.  "Here  we  rest  I*'  No  I 
*'  This  18  not  your  rest." 

2.  The  deeire  tofindpeaee  and  e$cajpe  from  Ikete 
huffetinga  u  common  to  all. 

The  banks  of  thia  placid  river  did  not  satisfy 
the  Indian  chieftain  long.  The  hunts  were  un- 
Buocessful.  The  enemies  crept  up  and  laid  their 
ambuscades.  The  winter  snows  fell.  The  dear 
ones  died.  The  river  was  there,  and  the  land- 
scape was  there,  and  the  common  companions 
were  there.  But  the  rest  was  not  there.  Away 
again  to  other  camping-grounds.  So  it  is  with 
even  pioius  and  powerful  natnres  like  those  of 
David,  and  even  of  Paul.  David  cries,  "  Oh  that 
I  had  wangs  like  a  dove  I  th^  would  I  fly  away 
and  be  at  rest.  Paul  confesses  to  "having  a 
desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  whioh  is  &r 
better."  This  state  is  not  unnatural;  it  is  not 
sinful,  if  we  keep  it  within  bounds ;  if,  whilst 
we  look  on  and  up,  we  still  strive  to  do  our  duty 
here.  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  head."  The  lower  animals 
may  be  content  in  their  resting-places,  but  man, 
that  is  more  than  an  animal,  cannot  be  content 
in  his.  When  we  look  at  the  expression  used  by 
David,  we  can  see  that  his  soul  was  in  process 
of  pnriflcation  and  preparation.  He  wished  for 
wings.  But  what  kind  of  wings?  Not  the 
wings  of  the  preying  hawk— not  the  wings  of 
the  fierce  eagle — not  the  wings  of  the  carrion 
vulture — all  calculated  to  cany  the  owner  fwt 
and  far  towards  its  object.  What  he  wished  for 
was  the  wings  of  a  dove.  "  Oh  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove  t  —one  of  the  most  tender,  harmless, 
and  affeotionate  of  all  birds ;  a  bird  that  loves 
peace  and  solitade,  lifting  its  soft  voice  only  in 
the  silence  of  the  grove,  when  it  hides  from  the 
noon-day  heat.  The  sensitive  soul  of  the  king 
growing  into  the  best  of  all  beauty,  "  the  beauty 
of  holiness  " — naturally  chose  a  beautiful  image. 
For  let  us  remember  that  the  beautiful  does  not 
always  necessitate  the  good ;  but  the  good  does 
always  necessitate  the  beautiful.  It  is  the  pious 
heart  alone  that  can  keep  Ethks  and  JSsthetics 
in  their  true  concord. 

3.  Lei  us  (hen  train  and  vttilUe  this  desire,  so  that 
it  may  really  help  to  bring  ua  to  the  rest  that  u  real. 

To  sit  and  wish  for  wings  like  a  dove,  and  so 
to  fly  away  from  the  habitation  and  occupations  of 
man,  is  vain,  foolish,  enfeeblii^.  But  there  ue 
other  wings  whidi  we  may  unfold ;  testi^  their 
power  and  our  own  with  great  and  pleasurable 
soooess. 

We  may,  for  example,  unfold  the  winff$  of  faith 
and  Jiy  to  Christ. 

It  is  tine  that  He  has  ascended  into  heaven. 
He  has  finished  the  work  that  was  given  Him  to 
do.  But  He  is  what  He  was.  He  is  not  less  the 
Christ  because  exalted.  He  said,  "I  ascend  to 
my  Father  and  to  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  to 
your  God."  It  is  still  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  We  have  the 


faculty  of  faith  and  can  foUow  Him.  And  He 
will  stoop  to  us,  and  speak  to  us,  and  strengthen 
us.  Need  we  fear  Him  P  Was  He  not "  the  Mm  of 
Sorrows,'*  and  acquainted  with  grief?  So  He  can 
sympathise  with  us  still.  He  was  tempted  in 
all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  So  He 
can  strengthen  us  with  that  triumphing  strength. 
His  sympathy  and  strength  are  at  onr  servioe.  It 
is  what  we  all  want.  It  is  noUest  and  best  to 
stop  where  we  are  and  do  our  work.  Not  to 
fly — a  coward  can  do  that.  Not  to  give  up — a 
weakling  can  do  that.  We  need  'to  be  steady 
as  the  pillars  that  support  a  bridge.  The 
deep  dark  waters  are  ever  rushing  by.  The 
stress  and  speed  of  the  torrent  test  them  day  and 
night.  Bough  tree-trunks  are  hurled  against 
them.  But  the  pillars  stand.  And  because  they 
stand  the  bridge  stands,  and  the  people  with  their 
burdens  pass  to  and  fro.  "  Ah, '  said  Paul,  "  I 
can  do  all  things  throug;h  Christ,  who  strength- 
eneth  me."  There  is  spiritual  strength— the  best 
of  all  strengths — waiting  for  us  as  the  result  of 
His  inspiraticm.  "Come  ye  ^urselves  apart 
and  rest  for  a  while,"  was  His  old  invitation 
to  His  old  scholars.  It  is  the  new  invitation  for 
the  new  ones  too.  "  Come  unto  all  ^e  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest  1 "  Best  whereby  strength  will  come  again, 
and  come  in  larger  measure  than  perhaps  we 
have  yet  known. 

We  shall  do  well  to  unfold  someiimea  the  winga  of 
Sope. 

The  Trusters  have  a  right  to  be  the  Hopers. 
We  are  saved  by  Hope,  "  but  hope  that  is 
seen  is  not  hope,  for  what  a  man  seeth  why 
doth  he  yet  hope  for."  Bat  we  may  fly  some- 
times up  and  up,  till  earth  appears  but  a  little 
spot,  with  its  tumults  and  battles,  its  wrongs  and 
evils.  A  mere  nothing  after  ail  as  compared 
with  this  silent,  overuxthing,  all-enoompaasing 
s^»ace;  emblem  of  that  eternity  which  is  inha- 
bited by  tiie  High  and  Holy  One,  who  roleth  all 
things  aooording  to  the  oounsel  of  His  own 
will.  Thenoe  far  gazing  we  may  realise  a  little 
that  "rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God."  The  rest  of  a  soul  out  of  which  all  evil  is 
purged,  and  there  is  no  more  conflict  between 
evil  and  good.  The  rest  of  a  soul  wholly 
conscious  of  God,  and  wholly  at  peace  with  God. 
The  rest  of  a  soul  satisfied  at  last  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  Eternal  Life. 

It  is  helpful  to  look  on  and  hope  for  thia 
sometimes.  It  is  by  the  wings  of  Hope  that  we 
are  lifted  to  the  neoessary  height,  so  elastic 
and  buoyuit  are  they. 

There  are  fAe  wings  of  ekarity  fsAuA  we  shall  he 
wise  often  to  use. 

These  are  wings  indeed  like  dove's  winn. 
They  lift  not  high  above  earth,  but  th^  ^7 
low  down  near  vie  surface  of  earth.  Wings 
hovering  low  down,  wherever  poverty  and  want 
have  their  home.  We  need  to  be  furnished  with 
these  winjfs,  for  they  bear  us  forth  as  missionaries 
of  the  Master.  He  went  about  doing  good. 
Christians  may  easily  grow  selfish  in  their 
religion.  We  need  hear  over  again  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  Unselfi^  sympatny  and 
practical  affection  for  our  poorer  brothers  and 
sisters  will  make  us  active,  x&C 


REST. 


**  ALABAMA  !   AUBASTA  !  " 

There  is  a  tradition,  that  a  tribe  of  Indiaos,  fleeing  from  an  enemy  through  the  forests  of  tho  aontli- 
west,  reaehed  a  noble  river,  flowing  tbrouglt  a  beaatifal  coontry,  ^-hen  the  chieftain  of  the  band  etmck 
bis  tent-pde  into  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "  Alabama  I  Alabama  1 "  signifying,  "  Here  xre  rest  I  Here 
we  Kstl" 
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falls  and  frosts  bite,  bnt  when,  sun  shines  and 
flowers  bloom.  For  Hunger  and  Disease,  Sorrow 
and  Death  are  always  busy.  They  dO'  not 
knock  at  the '  doors ;  they  enter  without  ever 
troubling  ns  to  open  them.  Let  us  away  then 
often  on  wings  of  charity  from  our  own  peaceful 
comfortable  homes.  It  will  be  a  restful  thing 
presently  to  hear  from  the  Master,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  yo 
did  it  onto  Me.'*  "  Oome,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom-  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

There  are  another  set  of  wings,  tehich  we  mmt 
ofim  make  Jlightt  tm<A,  if  toe  woum  indeed  have  rest 
nou  and  the  greater  reri  Herea/ier.  They  are  the 
vingt  of  prayer*  They  were  used  by  I^vid. 
Hear  him  in  his  psalms.  He  appealed  to  God, 
He  went  away  from  himself  and  his  throne  and 
scoptre.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  Ci-eator 
and  Supporter  and  Director  of  the  world. 
**  Givo  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  God ;  and  hide  not 
Thyself  &om  my  supplication."  And  then,  having 
poured  out  his  soul  and  emptied  himself^  he  had 
what  he  wanted.  All  his  fear  and  pining  and 
cowardly  longing  to  be  free  irom  responsibility 
and  duty  had  vanished.  He  was  calmed,  pacified, 
rested.  And  he  knew  the  right  thing  to  tell  us — 
the  good,  true  thing  that  was  worth  remembering. 
"What  was  liiat?  "Cast  thy  burden  upon  the 
Xiord,  and  He  shall  sustain  thee :  He  shall  never 
saSEex  the  righteous  to  be  mored."  That  is 
what  we  want — a  aonl  rested  in  the  ooBviotion 
that  God  is  God,  and  that  lighteousness  is  best 
and  blest  There  is  tiie  aim  uiat  will  net  disap- 
point, the  foundation  that  will  not  tremble.  The 
one  state  that  ensures  all  other  states  worth 
having.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  its  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you." 

Would  we  indeed  know  what  rest  is  now? 
Lot  us  rest  often  with  God,  flying  to  Him  with 
wings  of  prayer,  and  staying  with  Him  till  we 
can  quell  the  tjirobbing  of  the  heart  and  the 
tumult  of  the  terrified  brain.  Let  us  stay  with 
Him  in  solitude  like  the  Master,  who,  rising  up 
"  a  great  lehile  befere  day,  went  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  there  pnyed."  "  Going  out  into  a 
mountain  alone,  2e  coiaiinv^  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God." 

These  are  wings  that  we  may  all  use.  They 
will  take  us  away  and  bring  us  back  again  to 
our  work  rested,  (Peered,  willing  for  God  to  have 
His  way  with  us. 

We  RHYO  then  perhaps  an  unguessed  possession. 
Have  you  not  seen  sometimes  a  humble  field 
beetle,  clad  in  what  seems  a  suit  of  heavy  black 
mail  ?  He  crawls  with  difSculty  over  the  gi-avel 
of  the  path.  You  pity  his  efibrts.  You  think 
him  slow,  and  only  half-equipped  for  life.  Bnt 
in  a  moment  these  black  wing  coses  are  raised. 
Delicate,  gauzy  wings — ^hitherto  hidden — are  ex- 
panded. They  cateh  the  air,  and  away  the  insect 
sails  ia  swift,  joyous,  &r-reaching  flight. 

We  all  have  our  concealed  wings.    Let  us  use 


them.  Wings  better  and  brighter  after  all  than 
Iho  fair  wings  of  the  dove.  If  they  be  exercised 
in  short  flights  now,  between  whiles,  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  long  flight  hereafter  when  the  call 
comes. 

"  Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  East,  and  tlie  little  birds  mag 

Weat, 

And  I  smiled  to  thiak  God's  gretttneM 
Flows  aionnd  our  inconipletcness, 
BoQnd  oar  ratleaanesB  Hia  Best." 

ALFKED  NOBKIS. 


Wo  append  the  poem  in  which  Mrs. 
Hemans  commemorated  the  Alabama  incident. 


ALABA3U.1 

''PHE  vbole  Trido  world  is  but  the  same, 

Tracked  b;  those  foemen  Ore  and  Grief, 
While  every  hnmaiL  hope  would  claim 

The  spot  that  cheered  the  Indian  chief. 
Yet  where  is  that  Elysian  tide 

Which  saved  the  wmiors  of  the  West? 
Where  can  we  And  the  river's  side 

Wbse  mortal  feais  say,  "Here  ve  zest?" 

We  often  think  that  gold,— hard  gold. 

Will  form  the  spot  of  dreamy  joy, 
Bat  all  we  get  and  all  we  bold 

BtiagB  Bomething  with  it  of  alloy. 
Good  does  sot  always  Diafe  with  Oain, 

And  wearied  brow  or  che*lets  tweart 
Bends  o'er  a  golden  stream,  in  vain, 

Seeking  the  sweet  words,  **Here  we  restl" 

We  pnt  our  trust  in  robo  er  crown, — 
In  ribbon  band  or  jewelled  star ; 

Such  things  may  glenm  in  Fortune's  dream, 

'   Bat  dazzle  most  when  seen  o&r. 

Ambition's  templo  rarely  yet 
L^t  in  a  well-contented  guest : — 

Somo  spoil  UQwon,  some  deed  undone. 
Will  ohoke  the  soft  words,  "Hero  we  rest  I 

Some  place  their  faith  in  safer  creed, — 

The  wise,  the  Heaven-directed  few. 
Who  think  a  heart  is  what  we  need 

To  yield  the  peace  that's  pnro  uid  tme; 
And  happy  they  who  seek  and  find 

A  siielter  in  a  kindred  breast ; 
And,  leaving  foes  and  fears  behind, 

Say  to  somo  dear  one,  "Hero  we  rest  I" 

Go  carve  long  epits^ilis  who  wiU, 

On  Bonlptured  brass  or  nuu-ble  wall ; 
Tho  Indian's  "Alabama"  still 

Bpesks  with  the  fittest  voice  of  all 
I  ode  no  more  than  turf  eooogh 

To  make  the  grasdiopper  a  nest. 
And  that  a  stone  bear  bnt  tliis  me~~ 

This  only  record— "Here  wo  rest t" 
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NUMBER  THREE,  WINIFRED  PLACE. 

ET  AGSEa  GIBERUE,  ACTHOH  OS"  "  THBOUGH  THE  LINN,"  ETC. 
CHAPTEll  V.  COLONEL  SUTTH'b  AEItANGEBIENTS. 


THUTtSDAY  came,  and  a  supply  of  heavy 
luggage  arrived,  followed  later  by  Colonel 
Smyth  himself. 

Divested  of  out-door  wraps,  he  showed  as  an 
elderly  man,  disposed  to  stoutness,  yet  of  upright 
and  military  carriage.  He  had  closely-cropped 
hair,  iron-grey  in  hue,  and  there  was  a  certain 
fierceness  about  the  outline  of  his  grizzled 
moustache,  calculated  to  intimidate  the  woman- 
kind. Moreover  his  glance  was  severe,  hia 
manner  was  curt,  his  voice  was  peremptory,  and 
he  appeared  to  be  altogether  of  a  particular  and 
impatient  dispositioni 

Urs.  Burrell,  Hope  and  Bertha,  not  to  speak 
of  Hannah  Hoakins,  were  hard  at  work  for 
hours,  attending  to  tho  Colonel's  requirements. 
Happily  for  them,  shop-business  was  slack  that 
afternoon ;  yet  somebody  had  to  remain  always 
within  call.  Moreover,  preparations  for  the 
Colonel's  late  dinner  occupied  considerable  time. 

Even  Neil  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
military  man.  That  which  had  to  be  done, 
whether  in  the  way  of  moving  boxes,  hanging 
pictures,  or  aught  else,  was  done  at  once ;  for  tho 
Colonel  would  on  no  account  consent  to  defer 
operations  till  the  morrow.  "  Sharp  was  the 
word,"  as  Mrs.  Burrell  privately  declared,  in 
much  dudgeon ;  and  if  anybody  failed  at  a  glance 
to  see  and  carry  out  the  Colonel's  will,  very  sharp 
was  the  blame.  "  One  would  take  him  for  a  slave- 
driver  and  we  his  niggers,"  added  the  irate  land- 
lady somewhat  later.    "  I'm  sure,  if  I  had  known 

what  he  was  going  to  be  like  !  I  don't  know 

what  in  the  world  we  shall  do,  if  he  keeps  on 
much  longer.  li's  enough  to  drive  us  all 
frantic" 

At  length,  the  rooms  were  arranged ;  furniture 
was  pla<»d  as  the  Colonel  desired  ;  "  daubs"  had 
given  place  to  artistic  views  ;  lumber  had  found 
its  way  to  the  lumber-room  ;  and  countless  fidgets 
had  received  attention.  Books  remained  to  be 
unpacked,  but  Colonel  Smyth  would  trust  no 
hanrJs  save  his  own  about  his  beloved  books. 
This  point  reached  he  subsided  for  a  while, 
and  the  ordinary  work  of  the  house  might  receive 
attention. 

"Talk  of  trouble,"  Mrs.  Bnrrell  groaned. 
"That  man  gives  ten  times  as  much  trouble  in 
au  hour  as  Mrs.  Mordaunt  does  in  a  week." 

"Men  always  do,"  Hope  averred,  out  of  her 
limited  experience. 

In  truth,  the  occupants  of  tbe  back  bedroom 
had  given  little  enough  of  trouble  that  afternoon. 
Tlte  young  widow  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  morning  in  a  long  walk,  the  object  of  which 
TFss  a  possibility  of  regular  employment  as  daily 
governess  in  a  private  family.  But  the  hope  had 
proved  deluirive. 

Two  liours  of  teaching  every  morning,  with 
twenty  pounds  yearly  by  \ray  of  remuneration, 
seemed  something  worth  grasping,  in  addition  to 


her  most  slender  income.  Mr.  Powis  was  actively 
interesting  himself  among  his  friends  on  Mrs. 
Mordaunt'a  behalf,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  find- 
ing two  music-pupils,  each  for  one  hour  weekly, 
at  very  low  terms.  It  was  something  to  make  a 
beginning,  he  said,  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt  acquiesced  ; 
but  as  weeks  passed,  with  no  further  advance, 
difficulties  loomed  increasingly,  and  patience  was 
sorely  taxed. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  not  only  ■  a  highly- 
cultivated  but  a  highly-aecomplished  worasB, 
thoroughly  well  fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
Yet  this  availed  her  little  in  London,  without 
friends  or  recommendations.  Mr.  Powis  spoke 
for  her  warmly,  but  Mr.  Powis  was  only  a  recent 
acquaintance,  and  he  had  a  character  for  being 
sanguine. 

Since  their  simple  early  dinner,  the  mother 
and  child  had  spent  an  undisturbed  tete-a-tSte 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  busied  with  somo 
fine  needlework ;  and  Bhona  sat  close  beside  her, 
threading  needles,  and  chatting  often,  as  if  with 
a  wish  to  wile  away  the  long  hoars ;  yet  her  fair 
brow  looked  grave  with  a  reflection  of  bar 
mother's  evident  sadness.  This  morning's  disap- 
pointment had  fallen  upon  them  heavily. 


DUBK. 


Increasing  darkness  presently  made  needlework 
an  impossibility.  Lights  were  due ;  but  though 
busy  feet  went  to  and  fro  in  the  house,  no  one 
entered.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  laid  carefully  aside  tho 
delicate  white  cambrio  over  which  she  had  beenl  C 
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employed,  glad  to  ta«e  a  few  minutes'  rest,  for  the 
morning's  excursion  had  left  her  unnerved  and 
wearied. 

As  the  passing  minutes  grew  into  a  fnll  half- 
hour,  she  rang  the  bell,  once  and  twice  in  vain. 
A  third  effort  brought  Hope,  dusty  and  flurried,  to 
ask  what  was  needed.  "Candles,  if  you  please, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  of  tea  early,"  Mrs.  Mordannt 
said  in  her  gentle  way,  contrasting  not  a  little 
with  the  Colonel's  dictatorial  air.  But  whether 
or  no  £k>pe  marked  the  contrast,  she  was  speedily 
driven  nearly  distracted  by  fresh  demands  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Colonel,  and  forgot  all  about  Mrs. 
Mordaunt'a  needs,  while  Bei-tha  was  not  permitted 
an  instant's  freedom.  Mother  and  daughter  had 
to  sit  idly  in  the  fire-light,  and  tea  bade  fair  to  be 
unusually  late  instead  of  nnn^lly  early. 

"Mother,  I  think  th^  ought  to  attend  to  ns," 
said  Bhona  soberly.  "  I  dou't  mind  your  havjng 
to  l  est  a  little  longer,  but  I  do  want  yon  to  havo 
a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Everybody  seems  to  be  busy  about  the  new 
lodger,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 

"  Yes, — he's  a  Colonel,"  remarked  Rhona. 
"Colonel  Smyth,  Bertha  says.  I  wonder  if  wo 
shall  know  him." 

"  Not  likely/'  "Mtb.  Mordannt  said,  her  lips 
hardly  forming  the  words. 

*'  Mother,  you  are  so  tired.  Couldn't  we  ring 
again  ?  '*  asked  the  child  anxiously. 

"Better  not  yet.  We  must  have  a  little 
.patience,  darling." 

*'  Then  put  your  head  down  on  the  sofii^pillow, — 
80 — sweet  mother,"  Rhona  said  lovingly,  as  she 
twined  a  slender  arm  in  one  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt's, 
and  bent  over  her,  with  wistful  liquid  eyes.  "  Is 
that  nico  ?  Was  it  a  very  very  long  way  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  rather.  But  I  don't  mind  the  actual 
distance  so  much,  Rhona.  It  is  these  noisy 
crowded  streets  which  try  me, — and  the  terribly 
lonely  unprotected  feeling.  I  cannot  shake  olf 
the  nen-ousness  of  that,  or  of  having  to  speak  to 
strangers  about  myself.  Sometimes  I  feci  quite 
ill  with  the  effort, — ^yet  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
what  other  people  do.  I  am  afraid  you  have  a 
poor  weak  silly  mother,  darling."  She  did  not 
often  betray  her  feelings  thus  to  her  child,  for 
sho  hada^ead  of  agitating  Rhona;  hut  occa- 
sionally a  passing  impulse  pi'oved  too  strong  for 
her  usual  princij^lo  of  action.  Bhona's  pained 
voice  in  answer  immediately  opened  her  eyes  to 
the  mistake. 

"0  mother,  don't  say  such  things.  Please  don't, 
— it  makes  me  so  unhappy.  You  know  I  under- 
stand. Papa  always  took  such  care  of  yon,  and 
you  never  had  to  do  anything  alone  till — till — " 
the  poor  child  could  hardly  speak,  for  gathering 
sobs.  "  0  mother,  I  do  wish  I  were  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  j'ou.  Couldn't  you  let  me  walk 
withyou  another  time?  I  should  like  it  so  much; 
indeed  I  should.  And  I  could  wait  ontside  the 
house  for  you,  I  shouldn't  mind  how  long.  O 
mother,  do  let  me ;  and  then  you  won't  feel  quite 
so  lonely  or  nervous,  perhaps." 

"  My  pet,  you  do  make  me  ashamed  of  mysdf," 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  said,  sitting  up,  and  taking  into 
her  arms  the  little  slight  figure,  quivering 
with  distrjsa.   "Hush,  &rling, — don't  orr,  or 


you  will  make  yourself  ill,  and  that  always  gives 
me  such  a  heart-ache.  I  will  not  call  myself 
silly  again,  if  it  grieves  you.  But  you  know,  I 
havo  to  conquer  these  feelings  of  nervousness  and 
weakness,  darling  Bhona.  If  I  did  not,  I  should 
be  wrong,  and  foolish  too.  I  have  to  stand  alone ; 
and  if  it  is  Grod's  will  for  me.  He  can  give  mo 
fctrengtb.  If  dear  papa  were  here  he  wotdd  wish 
me  to  do  God's  will  bravely.  So  now  you  are  not 
going  to  be  unhappy  any  more.  Let  me  see  you 
smile,  Rhona." 

The  smile  came,  but  it  was  dim  in  kind.  Tears 
flowed  in  one  sense  readily,  with  Bhona,  if  her 
feelings  were  stirred  or  hurt  for  others ;  hat  in 
another  sense  they  did  not  flow  easily.  Unlike 
most  children,  she  oould  not  weep  without  positive 
physical  pain,  and  after  exhaustion.  For  some 
minutes  neither  spoke;  and  Bhona's  head  lay 
silently  on  her  mother's  shoulder. 

"  They  seem  quite  to  have  forgotten  us,"  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  said  at  length,  speaking  cheerfully. 
"  We  shall  be  glad  of  our  tea  when  it  comes, 
shall  we  not?" 

"Yes, — very,"  Bhona  said,  sighing.  "Mother, 
isn't  it  funny  how  much  harder  it  seems  to  he 
patient  about  little  things  than  big  things?  1 
wonder  why.  I  thinklfeel  generally  pretty  patient 
about  our  great  troubles, — leaving  the  dear  Italy 
home  and  all  that.  But  I  do  get  vexed  when  you 
want  your  tea  so  much,  ftnd  they  won't  bring  it 
I  get  vexed  if  things  are  uncomfortable,  and  there 
is  no  real  reason." 

"There  is  always  a  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  0  yes, — the  i)eople  of  the  bouse  are  busy. 
But  that  isn't  a  good  reason.  They  ought  to 
remember  us." 

"  But  perhaps  the  good  reason  lies  behind," 
said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  softly  laying  her  hand  on 
Rhona's.  "  When  a  great  trouble  touches  us,  wo 
know  it  comes  from  Qod,  and  we  lean  on  Him, 
and  He  comfoi  ts  us.  But  when  there  are  little 
worries,  we  think  they  only  come  from  man,  and 
forget  that  the  least  things  may  be  part  of  oar 
discipline  and  so  are  easily  upset  and  vexed." 

'*  Such  a  little  thing  as  tea  beins  late, — is  that 
a  part?"  asked  Bhona  slowly.  "Mother,  in  our 
last  lodging,  when  the  woman  was  bo  careless, 
and  cooled  everything  badly,  I  used  to  see  how 
patient  you  were.    Was  that  why  ?  '* 

*'  That  was  why  I  tried  to  be  patient,  darling,— 
though  indeed  I  was  not  always.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  not  even  a  pin's  prick  of  worry 
can  reach  one  of  His  children,  without  His  per- 
mission. And  if  so,  it  follows  that  the  little  pin- 
prick is  from  Him,  as  much  as  the  greatest 
sorrow,— and  then  it  must  follow  that  we  have 
to  accept  all  patiently." 

Bhona  folded  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  shone  in 
tke  firelight. 

"I  didn't  Hee  that  before,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  Then,  mother,  it  is  not  wrong  of  them  to  keep  us 
waiting,  if  they  are  just  doing  God's  will." 

"  Ah,  that  is  another  part  of  the  question," 
said  Mik  Mordaunt,  almost  smiling  1  **  Neglect  of 
duty  is  wrong  in  any  case.  It  may  be  Gods 
will  that  }*ou  and  I  should  have  our  patience 
tried ;  but  certainly  it  is  nj^  His  wiU  that  any- 
bofly  should  be  SP^IS^y^OTCfgle^^^*'  " 
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iJie  Bame  difficulty — if  it  is  a  difficulty — in  great 
troubles,  Rhona.  Sorrow  may  come  through 
another  person's  wrong-doing,  and  yet  may  come 
to  UB  straight  from  God,  thongh  the  wrong- 
doing could  not  ixjssibly  be  as  He  wills.  For 
instance, — suppose  a  thief  came  and  stole  every- 
thing we  have  here.  He  would  not  be  doing 
God's  will, — and  yet  the  trial  of  losing  our 
tiungs  would  be  sent  straight  to  us  from  God." 

"0  yes,— I  see,"  Hhona  siid.  "I  think  I 
shan't  mind  little  worries  quite  so  much,  if  I 
think  about  them  like  that.  Only  I  do  wish  the 
tea  would  come,  moiker.  Hy  head  is  shootbg 
so,— all  thzDugh.** 

"I  am  afraid  that  is  partly  mother's  fault  fur 
lu^Euig  you  cry.  But  we  will  ring  again  now. 
Ko— stay, — ^hcre  comes  Bertha  at  lost" 
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Less  than  half-an-honr  later  Bertha  reappeared. 
**If  you  please,  ma'am,  could  Mr.  Powis  have  a 
wonl  with  you,"  she  asked. 

Certainly.  Show  him  in  here,  please.  AnJ, 
Bertha,  you  can  take  away  the  tray." 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  flushed  slightly,  as  she  heard 
the  clergyman's  approaching  step.  Her  hand 
made  a  quick  movement,  as  if  to  thrust  out  of 
sight  the  delicate  needlework  upon  which  she 
was  employed.  She  checked  the  impulse,  how- 
ever, and  continued  sewing  until  ob  entered. 
7hat  need  to  be  ashamed  ? 

**  I  have  apoli^paed  before  now  for  receiving 
yon  here- ctmtinental  fashion,"  she  said,  rising. 
''Yon  know  ii  to  be  my  only  reception-room." 

Mr.  Powis  deprecated  any  apology  on  her  part. 
He  was  at  first  in  one  of  his  constrained  moods, 
ajing  that  he  could  not  possibly  stay,  yet  taking 
a  chair,  and  seeming  then  at  a  loss  for  remarks. 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  saw  bis  eyes  travel  qnestioningly 
nrand  the  room,  dimly  lighted  with  one  candle, 
and  she  drew  his  attention  to  the  sofa,  whero 
Bbona  had  curled  herself  up  in  her  favourite 
<.omer,  and  had  fallen  asleep.  He  said  Ah ! " 
softly,  and  drew  his  chair  nearer. 

Mis.  Mordaunt  broke  out  suddenly — "  London 
air  does  not  suit  her,  Mr.  Powis." 

"  \o,"  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  consideration. 
^The  child  Icoks  frail." 

**She  is  just  that — ^not  ill,  but  so  frail.  Some- 
times  I  think  I  shall  havo  to  go  away — to  take  her 
i:ito  the  country.  But — ^whore  ?  " 

"  Tou  have  no  friends  in  the  country  ?  " 

^  None.  And  none  in  London  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  except  you." 

"  My  wife  wishes  to  be  yoar  friend  too,  Mrs. 
Mordaunt.  Will  yon  not  Let  ker?  She  cannot 
come  to  you." 

"1  ought  to  have  been  to  call,  I  know.  It  is 
negloctfiiL  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Powis.  I  seem  to 
have  no  iieart  for  anything." 

Mr.  Powis  tnmed  towards  her  with  a  look  of 
interest  Still  so  much  depression,"  he  said 
kindly,  nnerging  from  his  fit  of  bashfulness. 

**  It  is  not  mere  depression.  It  is  dsadness," 
Bhe  said,  in  a  low  voice,  with  olasped  hands,  her 
e^tt  rating  on  Bhona's  &ce.  "I  seem  to  sao 
iH>thiD^  to  fiad.  nothiiig,  to  know  nothing,  except 
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that  Arthur  is  gone.  It  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
paralysis.  I  have  only  power  of  feeling  in  con- 
nection with  Bh(nuL  JBveiything  else  is  dull 
and  dead." 

"  I  think  not  entirely,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"Yes, — entirely.  You  would  hardly  imagine 
how  far  it  goes.  My  spiritual  senses  seem  in  a 
state  of  blank.  I  cannot  describe  it.  I  can  talk 
to  Rhona — read  the  Bible  with  her,  and  speak  of 
Christ.  I  know  it  all,  and  I  find  myself  speaking 
as  if  I  felt  it  all.  But  there  is  no  feeling.  When 
her  dear  little  iaoe  li^ts  up,  there  is  no  real  re- 
spcmse  in  my  heart.  And  yet  I  cannot  let  her 
know  how  things  are  with  me — I  dare  not  Sho 
suffers  so  intensely  if  she  sees  me  grieved."  ' 

"There  is  no  need,"  said  Mr.  Powis  quietly. 
If  Christ  the  Physician  is  acquainted  wiik  your 
state,  you  are  not  compelled — believe  me,  you  are 
not  compelled — to  tell  yonr  symptoms  to  everybody 
around." 

"  But  it  seems  almost  hypocrisy  to  talk  without 
feeling." 

"  I  think  not,  I  think  not,  in  your  case.  Numb- 
ness is  not  death.  Sometimes  we  may  be  fully 
assured  of  a  truth  without  the  present  power 
to  feel.  A  severe  blow  may  result  in  want  of 
sensation.  I  think  you  have  been  stunned,  Mrs. 
Mordaunt." 

*'  Yes, — paralysed,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Jesus  cured  paralytics, "said  Mr.  Powis. 

Itbrs.  Mordaunt's  eyes  shone.  **  Thank  you,"  she 
mnrmured. 

"  No  lack  of  real  feeling  there,  poor  thing,"  the 
clergyman  thought,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  Bhona 
suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and  i^ter  one  bewildered 
glance,  she  sprang  up  to  greet  her  kind  friend, 
and  was  speedily  seated  on  his  knee. 

*'I  must  not  wait,"  he  said  a  minute  or  two 
later.  "  Mrs.  Powis  has  two  or  three  friends  to 
tea,  and  slie  expects  me  back  early.  But — the 
fact  is,  Mrs.  Mordaunt, — I  came  to  see, — to  enquire 
— to  find  out  if  anything  had  resulted  from  that 
lady, — from  the  hope  of  teaching,  I  mean."  Ho 
was  suddenly  embarrassed  and  hesitating  again. 
**  That  which  you  were  to  ask  about  this 
morning." 

"  It  has  fallen  through,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
"  Bhona  and  I  are  suly  disappointed.  Mrs. 
Hayes  had  just  decided  to  have  a  resident 
governess." 

"  Disappointed,— yes,  no  doubt,"  Hr.  Powis 
said,  a  stow  smile  creeping  over  his  fkoa.  But 
sometimes, — yes,  sometimes,  disappointment  turns 
out  to  be  in  the  end  the  best,  the  very  best  for  us." 

'*  I  am  sure  of  that,"  Mrs.  Mordaunt  could  reply. 

"  Mother  said  she  shouldn't  wonder  if  some- 
thing else  quite  as  nioe  was  waiting  for  her  some- 
where," remarked  Bhona. 

**  It  often  is  so,— often,  with  those  who  trust 
a  Father's  care,"  said  Mr.  Powis.  "  Will  you,  if 
you  please,  Mrs.  Mordaunt, — will  you  kindly 
read  this  note  ?  I  am  very  glad  you  have  had  the 
little  diswpointment  to-day." 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  read  of  a  lady,  with  three 
children,  desiring  to  find  a  daily  governess,  who 
should  teach  for  four  houis  every  morning,  remain 
to  early  dinner,  walk  with  the  children  for  an  hour 
and  a  hidf  every  afternoon  except  Satur^y,  and 
leoeiTe  the  sum  of  fifty  poungs  i^rjaginQ^Qa] 
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"  I  shonld  imagine  from  your  description  that 
31rs.  Mordaunt  would  exactly  suit  me,"  the  lady 
wrote.  *'  I  have  no  one  dso  in  view.  Wonld  you 
kindly  arrange  for  an  early  interview  between 
her  and  me.  I  am  anxioos  to  have  the  matter 
Rcttlod,  that  lessons  may  begin  again  next  week. 
I  object  to  long  holidays  for  tiie  diildrcn." 

"0  mother,  isn't  it  beantiinl?"  Rhona- ex- 
claimed. "  If  the  lady  this  morning  had  settled 
to  have  you,  we  couldn't  have  seen  abottt  this." 

"No.  In  that  case  I  shovld  not  have  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Howard,"  said  Hr.  Powis. 

It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Burrell  a  very  odd,  not  to 
Bay  uncomfortable  coinoidence,  that  neither  of 
lier  two  lodgers — the  young  widow  and  the 
elderly  Colonel, — rejoiced  in  relatives  or  friends. 

Mrs.  ]^IordauDt  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  in  her 
own  case.  She  told  Mt&.  Burrell  frankly,  that 
her  girlish  home  had  been  in  Fi-ance;  that  her 
married  life  had  been  spent  in  Italy ;  that  conse- 
quently she  had  had  no  opportunity  of  cultivating 
acquaintances  in  England ;  that  having  been 
herself  an  only  child,  with  parents,  now  dead, 
both  of  whom  were  also  only  children,  she  pos- 
sessed no  liviI^;  relatives  of  her  own ;  and  that  as 
for  her  husband's  relatives — there  were  some," 
she  said  hesitatingly,  with  a  faint  blush, — "bat 
the  tenns  on  which  they  wonld  wish  to  hold  in- 
tercourse were  such  as  she  could  not  possibly  con- 
sent to."  With  a  sad  smile  she  added, — "  So  you 
see,  Mrs.  Burrell,  you  will  not  be  much  troubled 
with  callers  while  I  am  here.  My  only  friend 
in  London  is  Mr.  Fowls." 

It  was  hardly  wise  to  say  so  much ;  but  being 
young  and  lonely,  the  temptation  to  seek  a  little 
sympathy  was  urgent.  Mrs.  Burrell  rather  ob- 
jected to  tho  state  of  affairs  thus  revealed,  yet 
felt  flattered  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  her, 

*'  Dear  me,  ma'am,  how  melancholy  I "  ^e  said 
more  than  onco ;  and  to  do  h^  justice  she  sin- 
cerely pitied  Mrs.  Mordaunt  **  For  it's  a  forlorn 
position,  there's  no  denying,"  she  remarked  after- 
wards to  her  daughter, — "  and  that  young  thing 
wants  a  protector.  It's  my  belief  she  isn't  long 
for  this  world ;  and  whatever  is  to  become  of  the 
child  when  she  is  taken  nobody  knows.  Why, 
there  would  be  nothing  but  the  workhouse.  To 
be  sure  she  might  be  got  into  some  sort  of 
orphanage.  But  that  kind  of  thing  calls  for  a 
deal  of  interest  and  expense.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Powis 
would  do  all  he  could,  and  that  wouldn't  be  much ; 
for  everybody  knows  Jlr.  Powis  hasn't  got  enough 
for  his  own  children,  let  alone  a  stranger's.'' 

Xaturally  the  Colonel  was  less  commuuicative 
towards  his  landlady  than  Mrs.  Mordaunt.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  seemed  to  be  in  much  the  same 
condition  with  respect  to  relatives  and  friends. 

Wee^  went  by,  and  nobody  came  to  see  him. 
Apparently  too  he  currespondcd  with  nobody. 
Certainly  not  a  letter  had  been  brought  to  tho 
house  addressed  to  "Colonel  Smyth"  sinco  his 
arrival. 

Ho  seemed  content  in  his  solitude-  Ever^- 
morning,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  ho  sallied  forth, 
and  did  not  return  until  luncheon-timo.  Every 
afternoon  he  shut  himself  up,  and  either  read  or 
wrote  or  slept  till  about  tive,  when  he  took 
another  outiug,  returning  in  timo  for  dinner. 
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Dinner  was  a  serious  matter  in  Mrs.  Burrell's 
estimation ;  for  though  the  Colonel  usually  con- 
trived to  make  a  very  good  meal,  and  sometimes 
oondescended  to  allow  that  his  landlady  did 
"  pretty  well "  in  the  culinary  line,  yet  he  rarely 
failed  to  indulge  in  complaints  as  to  eaoh  separate 
item  of  food,  no  small  trial  to  the  temper  of  a. 
good  cook. 

He  paid  his  bills  regularly,  and  that  spoke  io 
his  favonr.  Still  there  was  undoubtedly  about 
him  a  slight  flavour  of  mystery,  aggravating  to  a 
landlady's  feelings.  There  was  no  Knowing  who 
were  his  friends,  or  what  were  his  occupations. 
Ho  read  much,  and  wrote  a  little;  but  all  his 
books  were  looked  up  in  the  two  glass  bookcases ; 
and  all  his  papers  wore  looked  up  in  desks  and 
drawers.  The  Colonel's  keys  were  never  vujible, 
and  nothing  was  ever  left  accidentally  open.  Mrs. 
Burrell  would  have  prided  herself  in  taking  never 
a  peep,  if  a  peep  had  been  in  her  power ;  but  she 
objected  to  its  not  being  in  her  power.  She 
did  not  like  "  being  diBtrusted."  The  Colonel, 
however,  oaxifig  little  for  her  likes  er  dislikes, 
went  on  in  his  own  fashion. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  was,  sorai  after  Christmas,  started 
in  her  new  vocation  of  daily  governess.  She  found 
another  acquaintance  in  the  children's  mother  j  hut 
it  was  an  acquaintance  only,  not  a  £iend.  Mrs. 
Howard  rarely  appeared  in  the  school-room ;  and 
when  she  did  appear,  although  kind,  she  was 
stately.  The  young  widow  proved  to  be  not  only 
an  accomplished  but  a  most  painstaking  teacher ; 
and  the  children  soon  repaid  her  trouble  witli 
warm  affection.  Mrs.  Howard  was  fully  satisfied, 
and  that  was  all.  She  gave  no  thought  to  tho 
home-life  or  possible  home-cares  of  the  gentle 
instructress.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  woke  vividly  to  the 
change  in  her  own  position,  shrank  into  a  shell  of 
reserve,  and  sensitively  declined  any  fiirther 
acquaintances  oflered  by  Mr.  Powis,  deferring  Btill 
her  long-talked-of  visit  to  the  clergyman's  invalid 
wife.  She  pleaded  har  oocupations,  and  her  lack 
of  a  sitting-room,  and  begged  that  no  one  might 
be  asked  to  call;  forgetting  that  for  Rhoua's 
sake  she  ought  to  have  been  willing  to  put  aside 
her  own  fedings  in  the  matter. 


pALE  Btan  peep  ftath,  or  the  moonbeami  qoircr, 

Or  the  Bun  looks  down  in  warmer  lore, 
And  Btill  the  river,  the  rushing  river. 
For  ever  reflects  the  heaven  above. 

The  stately  tree  and  the  fragile  flower, 
The  meodow-Iand  fringed  vith  brake  and  fern, 
■  The  villago  homes  and  the  old  grey  tower. 
It  images  every  one  ia  turn. 

But  over  the  ehnrfih  and  trees  and  grasses 
There  bends  the  dome  of  the  bouiKlless  sky 

And  in  tho  stream,  as  it  onvrard  passes, 
The  skodov  of  this  most  alvayd  lie 

And  veil  would  it  he,  O  rushing  river. 

If  mum's  short  lifo  i-esembled  yoa. ; 
If  we,  umid  earth's  fair  Bcenca,  luight  ever 

Betuiu  God's  glorious  heaven  iu  view.       b.  z.  o- 
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THE  NEAFOUTAN  BANDIT. 
I. 

,T  was  a  Bercie  wintor.  ta  the  noiib  of  Italy 
the  inbalrftaiitB  of  Milui  aod  Bologna  saw 
their  vindowg  coreied  with  the  beaotirul 
and  capruooiu  traceries  of  the.  frost.  Tho 
climate  of  Xaples  ipaiea  its  people  saoh 
sarprisea.  So  there  was  seen  as  nsoal,  at 
Santa  Lucia,  the  true  homo  of  the  Neapo- 
litan lozzaioni,  a  crowd  of  natives  and 
foreignen  breathing  the  mild  air,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  varied  Bome  at  that  festive  season  nnfolded  boitae 
Iheir  eyes. 

Tho  endless  donble'files  of  splesdid  carriages  which  go 
diilj  frcBn  Chiara  to  Toledo,  and  fnm  Toledo  to  Chiara, 
alnnoed  but  slowly  throngh  the  crowd  that  pressed  on 
bi^  aidei  vrithoot  the  least  te&v  of  being  tanBhed.  The 
jDaog  lazwooi  crept  to  the  coach-doora,  and  even  to  the 
iriteels  of  the  carriages,  to  press  Into  the  bands  of  tho  ladies 
tmnH>ntf*  bunches  of  flowers,  which  were  generally  soon 
bmgfat,  cbiefly  to  get  rid  of  the  deafening  cries  of  the 
■tilers.  Little  aluldien  in  tattm  came  and  went  wiih  ei- 
taoidioary  a^Uy  and  address,  tnaDdishlng  large  branofaes 
losded  viOi  oranges,  er  citrons,  in  order  to  attract  attentbn, 
aad  tooUalB  mon^,  vhiidi  tfaoy  aollcited  in  a  manner  at 
duesKOiing  and  eanxsL  Add  to  all  this  the  donkeys  that 
cm— d  the  onmAt  Iftdw  irithbanebof  ooounon  NM^mlitan 
vine^  or  pomien  full  1^  flowen^  and  led  aithar  by  a  lad  who 
Bade  them  feel  evexj  minute  tiie  goad,  or  by  a  eapaeious 
bBr,vlioIe«  croel,  was  ooDtemt  with  diouting  to  the  people, 
to  Older  to  eleaT  a  passage.  TtaenipegM  too  tlis  pnnchinelloa 
«  poadi  dunraj  emdi  tiie  analeni  of  a  thvcmg. 

Vbm  night  came  on,  tho  eniwd  oontinned  to  surge  like 
the  tea,  but  it  ineceaaed  no  lunger.  KsMatly  the  itraig^t 
itreeti  and  tortnoos  lanes  leading  towards  Santa  Luda  were 
■laott  desrated.  A  stranger  might  be  seen  picking  his  vray 
nod  leading  a  child  by  tho  hand.  They  had  just  kindled  the 
tady  lamps,  the  bliokiog  light  of  whiah  revealed  a  distrese- 
ing  aoene.  A  young  boy,  thin  and  ragged,  stealthily  ap- 
proodied  a  heap  of  refuse,  thrown  oat  into  the  street,  and 
eet  about  searching  with  avidity.  At  the  moment  when 
tlk  poor  fellow  had  got  hold  of  a  bone,  on  which  there  still 
i-tmg  Bomo  fragments  of  meat,  a  dog  came  and  thrust  his 
^  into  tiie  same  heap,  but  found  nothing.  Casting  a 
look  oil  his  fortunate  rival,  the  dog  showed  his  teeth, 
vhcn  the  child  hastened  to  daroor  bis  spoU.  This  was  the 
of  sn  instont. 

Stnid:  with  grief  at  the  sight  of  such  extreme  misery, 
tlie  danger  stopped  short.  Ho  was  deeply  moved  by 
vbat  he  saw,  and  never  suspected  that  such  things  could 
take  place  in  a  eity  snnonnded  by  a  coontry  so  rioh  and 
trtile.  The  remembrance  of  the  greatest  misery  was 
^^«>eiated  in  his  mind  with  the  names  of  London,  of 
^I*tirid,  and  ef  Bom&  It  wae  not  at  Naples  that  he  cs- 
p«ted  to  find  it  Whilst  ho  was  considering  how  be 
ahonld  address  the  famished  child,  without  frightening, 

wragiBg  him,  for  the  pocff  creature  bad  a  look  almost  as 
as  the  dog  that  had  been  at  the  same  heap,  the 
■itentioD  of  the  stranger  fell  on  his  own  sou,  who  kept 
cloKtohim  in  teara. 

"Ah!  Ikthei:,"  cried  the  aobblngohild,  "let  ns  save  this 
(oorboy;  this  vriU.  be  the  best  thing  we  am  da" 

Goont  V— maooeof  tiu  greatest  proprietors  itf  Bohe- 


mia, and  a  descendant  of  the  disciples  of  John  Hnas,  eager 
to  bring  up  his  only  son  in  the  fear  of  God.  He  was  much 
delisted  to  hear  these  words  of  his  stm,  vhifih  exprsned 
so  strongly  the  lore  of  out  neighbour. 

He  hastened  to  speak  to  the  little  boy,  who^  oontinofog  to 
gnaw  his  bone,  oast  looks  of  mistnist  on  him  who  wished 
to  become  his  benefactor.  But  when  the  Count  made  it 
plain  that  he  wanted  to  help  him,  the  boy  hastily  ap- 
proached him  with  joy  that  could  not  find  uttesanoe  in 
words. 

Never  before  in  his  life  had  this  poor  outcast  orphan 
been  spoken  to  in  this  tune,  nor  the  offer  of  such  kind  help 
been  heard  by  him.  Ho  had  been  habituated  to  such  a 
degree  of  suffering  that  he  no  longer  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  lot  No  word  of  tent^mess  hud  ever 
been  addressed  to  him ;  no  caressing  hand  had  glided  ovw 
his  hair  or  his  cheeks.  His  days  had  been  spent  in  dis- 
chaigiug  small  services,  for  which  people  sometimes 
refused  him  the  little  coin  that  he  had  with  difilculty 
earned. 

Very  often  in  the  evening,  after  a  lost  day,  he  was 
reduced  to  dispute  with  the  dogs  of  tho  streets  for  the 
refuse  thrown  from  the  liitchcns,  and  crossing  himself 
devoutly  he  would  mutter  thanks  addressed  to  St.  Francis, 
whose  name  he  bore,  without  knowing  well  when  and  by 
whom  this  name  had  been  given  hinu 

The  young  Gottlieb  V  was  pleased  at  the  kindness 

shown  by  his  father  to  the  boy,  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to  express  the  feelings  which  animated  him,  and  so  contented 
himself  with  gently  taking  Francisoo'a  hand  in  an  en- 
couraging my  from  time  to  time  as  they  mode  thdr 
way  towards  the  abode  of  the  Count. 

Francisco,  who  had  never  beheld  the  inside  of  so  fine  a 
nwnsinn,  stopped  at  the  threshold  of  the  elegantly  famished 
apartment.  Perhaps  there  was  mingled  with  this  timidity  a 
sort  of  religions  sentiment,  for  in  his  opimon  flnezy  was 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  chunh.  and  carpets  were  in 
place  only  before  tho  altar. 

Gottlieb  begged  him  enter,  and  made  him  sit  down,  while 
he  ran  to  tell  the  servants  to  bring  him  something  to  eat. 
Fxanoisoo  did  not  need  to  be  entreated,  bnt  devoured  with 
avidi^  the  portion  set  before  him.  Whilst  eating,  the  poor 
child  cast  anxious  looks  on  all  things  around  him ;  he 
felt  Instinotively  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  a&aid  o^  but 
the  habits  of  his  whole  life  were  strong  in  him.  Vthea  he 
had  finished  his  meal,  they  took  him  to  one  of  tho  maid- 
servants, with  ^planaUon  and  charges  which  were  well 
understood  by  the  faithful  domestic.  Under  the  hands  of 
the  aerront,  after  being  washed  and  combed,  the  poor  child 
assumed  a  very  different  appearance.  The  servant  dressed 
him  from  head  to  foot,  which  was  very  easy  to  do,  for 
Gottlieb's  clothes  suited  him  exactly ;  she  then  eonductcd 
Lim  to  a  mirror,  before  which  he  stood  confounded  at  his 
own  figure.  He  was  at  the  height  of  joy.  Only  one  single 
thing  troubled  him  from  time  to  time.  It  was  on  indescri- 
bable fear  that  all  this  was  but  a  dream.  But  little  by  little, 
this  feeling  left  him,  and  as  the  evening  advanced,  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  Francisco  Increased,  under  the 
contagions  influeooe  of  Gottlieb's  cheerful  looks.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  evening  a  door,  until  that  time  carefully 
closed,  was  opened  qoito  wide,  and  a  flood  of  light  began  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  former  mendicant  us  Gottlieb  gladly 
led  him  into  the  next  room. 

A  new  spectacle  awaited  him  there.  It  was  the  boosou 
of  Christmas,  and  in  the  midst  stood  a  tree,  loaded  with 
candles,  with  bon-bons,  with  fruits,  ,and  with  playthings. 
Gottlieb,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  have  a  tree  prepared  for 
him,  was  so  surprised  at  the  abundance  of  presents  on  it, 
and  was  touched  by  Hbs  thouglit  that  his  porenii  had 
not  only  guessed  all  bis  wLshes  but  even  Burpasaed  them. 
He  did  nut  cease  to  thank  his         and  j^jf'^^^^^^^ 
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he  cmbtued  in  tutu ;  but  his  concloBioD  was  :  "  All  thia  is 
TC17  fine,  bat  the  flDCst  present  oF  all  is  FraDciaco."  And 
rotaraingto  fetch  him,  OotUieb  led  him  jt^roUj  tomida  the 
tree,  and  loaded  him  with  glfls,  shering  In  a  brotherly  vay 
vlth  him  all  that  he  hod  xeoeiTed.  Aftemrds  in  the 
cfhsum  of  hia  heart,  he  asked, 

**'Will  yon  live  witii  ng?  We  viUlore  yon  aa  Jenuhas 
told  ufl  to  love  yon." 

Frandaco  had  never  heard  the  name  of  the  fi»Tionr  but  in 
a  passing  way,  and  all  thai  be  kneir  of  it  was  th^  this 
name  had  aome  oonnection  with  the  Yiigiu  Bfuy,  to  whom 
nntil  that  time  all  bia  prayers  had  berai  addrened.  The 
boy  was  not  without  inolfaiaHcm  for  piety,  bat  he  knew 
nothing  about  it  except  vhat  he  had  seen  in  some  churches 
without  understanding  it  For  bimself  religion  consisted 
only  la  kuocliog  before  crosses  and  statues ;  in  crossing 
hicosclf,  and  in  recommending  himself  to  the  Virgin  Hary 
and  to  8t  Francis,  who  would  undoubtedly,  he  thought, 
reoompeoso  him  sone  day  for  all  his  Baffcriogs. 

Surprised  to  hear  this  name, he  asked  Gottlieb:  **Who  is 
this  Jesus  then,  and  how  is  it  that  He  told  you  to  love  mo?" 

Gottlieb  was  almost  startled  by  such  sad  ignorance, 
and  it  was  affecting  to  see  the  tender  oompoasion  and  the 
great  seriousness  of  his  looks,  when  his  large  blue  eyes  were 
flxed  on  the  little  Italian. 

Afler  a  moment's  silence,  in  which  he  appeared  to  ask 
God  how  he  should  answer  such  a  qaestion,  Gottlieb 
began  to  speak  very  simply  of  the  Infinite  lovo  of  Jesus  for 
him,  Franciaco,  and  not  only  for  him,  but  for  Gottlieb 
himself,  and  for  men  in  general,  particularly  for  all  ctiildren. 

In  a  simple  and  c':ildlike  manner  ho  told  him  how  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  and  died,  and  of  His  blood  shed  for 
our  salratiou.  His  words  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
Francisco,  who  heard  the  story  for  the  first  time. 

*'Hy  jKwr  fViend,"  said  Gottlieb  to  him,  leeiDg  hia 
thoaghtfkil  countenance,  *'  it  is  not  your  foult  If  yon  do  not 
know  Jesns ;  but  although  yon  have  not  thought  of  Him, 
He  has  tluaght  of  you,  and  I  know  that  He  invites  you  to 
come  to  Him.  A  long  time  ago,  when  He  was  on  the  oartli. 
He  said :  *  Xict  the  little  chil^en  eome  .unto  Me,  and  tbrbid 
them  notiforofsuchia  the  kingdom  of  hearen.*  He  repeats 
these  fiomo  words  to  us,  alUmugh  we  cannot  see  Him.  He 
ia  present  hero,  and  hears  all  that  wo  say.  Ho  said  these 
kind  words  because  He  very  well  knows  that  there  ere  people 
cruel  cnouffh  to  keep  children  far  away  from  th»r  beat 
friend.  Do  not  listen  to  them,  Francisco,  bnt  eome,  I  pray 
you,  to  tlie  good  Saviour,  who  haa  sent  my  fitther  to  yon 
to-day." 

The  young  Italian  was  evidently  affected :  he  forgot  his 
timidity,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  said:  "I  will  go  to  this 
good  Saviour,  and  love  Him  with  all  my  heart,  if  He  will 
receive  me  a  poor  oipbui." 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  GLAB& 

v.— THE  JOCBKETS  OT  OUB  LOBD- 

TexT  for  the  day — "  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life."   John.  zi.  25.   Bead  John  xi.  1-46. 

This  ia  a  most  wonderful  and  important  chapter.  I  shall 
first  ask  a  few  questions  to  be  suro  that  even  the  youngest 
of  you  know  the  facta  of  this  history;  then  we  will  try  to 
gather  up  some  of  the  leesons  it  teaches. 

Jesus  had  left  Jeruaolem.  Where  had  He  gonel  Bead 
John  X.  40,  and  John  i  28.  Ho  had  gone  to  Bethabara 
beyond  Jordan.  But  at  Bethany  near  Jerusalem  he  was 
aorely  longod  for.  ^Vho  Urcd  there  ?  What  it  said  of 
Latarwf  Whato/Maryf  WhatofiOltka  three  fr.S.  How 


long  did  Jeans  alide  trhere.  He  toag  1  Then  what  did  He  aaj/ 
of  LazarvMl  v.  11.  His  disciples  tboQglitnot  thatHeapi^ 
of  death,  tbey  only  thought  of  sleep.  Tikatdid  Humai  tag  1 
When  Jtau  reat^  BeOumy  tchoftrtt  met  Mim  f  Kow  nmik 
the  words  Hortha  used,  these  were  the  vary  same  words 
Hary  afterwards  nsed,  and  showed  how  both  thma  nttoa 
had  been  longhig  toe  Jesus  to  come.  Jesns  told  Hartha 
that  her  brother  would  rise  again,  and  then  He  made  known 
to  her  the  great  troth  yon  have  learned  In  your  text,  rqieat 
it.  Hartha  did  truly  believs  thai  Jesns  was  the  Chr^;  she 
was  now  going  to  be  taught  more  of  Jesos.  Then  she  sent 
Mary.  Ah,  how  sadly  Uary  went  I  She  and  all  who  woe 
with  her  were  veqdog  Utieriy.  Jeans  loved  Laianu,  and 
Martha  and  Hary,  and  when  He  saw  all  their  sorrows.  He 
did  not  speak,  He  showed  how  He  fblt  with  them,  and  for 
them  in  anotiier  way 
'^Jenuwept!" 

Where  did  He  atJt  than  to  lake  Himf  Sow  long  hai 
Laxanu  lain  in  the  eold  grate  i  What  did  He  bid  them  do  i 
When  they  had  obeyed  Him  and  taken  away  the  stone, 
Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes  and  prayed  to  His  Father  in  heaven. 
And  then  what  did  Be  eay  with  a  loud  voice  f  "  And  he  Hud 
teat  dead  came  forth!"  Hote  did  he  comet  What  did  Jetut 
Ud  Viem  dol  " Loose  liim,  and  let  htm  go."  This  was 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Let  us  examine  it  and  seek  to 
draw  some  lessons  from  it. 

First,  as  to  the  sickness  of  Lazarus.  This  man  was  one 
whom  Jesus  loved,  yet  he  was  sick,  very  sick,  till  at  last  he 
died.  Many  of  tlioae  whom  Jesus  lovea  are  aick,  their  aick- 
nees  is  therefore  no  proof  that  He  does  not  love  them  or  coie 
Ita  them,  even  though  He  delays  to  hoal  them.  They  should 
pray  that  their  siokneaa  may  be  "for  the  glory  of  God, 
that  the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby!"  If 
Lazarus  hod  never  been  sick,  we  should  have  lost  a  great 
deal ;  we  would  not  have  known  the  love  or  the  power  of 
the  Son  of  God  as  it  is  made  known  in  this  history. 

Kext,  observe  how  Jesus  spoke  of  the  death  of  Lazarus, 
He  called  it  a  sleep.  Our  &iead  Lazarus  aleepeth."  The 
friends  of  Jesus  when  they  die,  fall  asleep  in  Jesos.  Ii 
you  have  lost  any  dear  friend  who  loved  Jesos,  let  this 
thought  comfort  you, — year  dear  friend  sleeps  in  Jesns! 
and  those  who  sleep  in  &im  will  assuredly  rise  again. 
1  These,  iv.  14.  For  learn  next  the  great  truth,  Jesus  is  the 
reaumotifaL  and  the  life  I  &  is  Ufo  and  Hegives  life  to 
whosoever  beliereth  in  Him. 

But  Mary's  heart  was  too  sod  to  reoaive  this  truth,  and 
see  how  tenderly  the  bUsaed  Savioar  felt  tm  herl  This 
shows  us  how  he  sympathizes  with  oar  gri^;  he  does  not 
forbid  our  tears,  for  Jesus  voept ! 

The  next  point  I  call  you  to  observe  is  the  prayer  or 
rather  the  Uiankagiving  of  Jesos.  He  knew  Ood  bad 
heard  him.  He  knew  that  God  would  glorify  Himself 
in  Him.  Then  He  lifted  up  His  voice,  and  that  voice 
reached  beyond  death  and  the  grave.  Lasaros  heard  it. 
He  came  forth  in  his  grave  clothes,  a  living  man  once  more. 
Now  read  John  v.  28,  29.  These  words  tell  of  the  hour 
that  is  coming  when  that  voice  of  Jeeus  will  epen  everj- 
grave  and  raise  up  every  sleeper,  to  reoeive  the  things 
done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good,  or  whether  they 
be  evil. 

Sing, — *  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesos*  name.** 
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npHE  Colonel  ;ind  Mrs.  Mor- 
J-  daunt  had  never  yet  seen 
one  ABOther.  NeitBer  of  the  two 
erinoed  any  piirticuUr  cnrioaity 
u  to  his  or  her  fellow-lodger; 
ret  it  (?eetned.  sin^tjlar  that  weeks 
dumld  pass  without  an  acci- 
dental encounter  on  liiQ  stairb 
or  io  the  street. 
Onca,  the  doors  of  thoiT  tg- 

rtive  apartment^  opened  at 
Rime  inetant.     But  before 
Hra.  Mordaimt  conld  catch  a 
glimpBe  of  the  Colonel,  he  had  " 
^ten  a  sharp  retreat. 

"  What  a  fdnny  man  he  must  he,  mother ! " 
little  Bhona  said,  laughinz.  "  He  seems  to  be 
quite  a&aid  of  ym."  She  had  met  him  herself 
twice,  ind  Colonel  Smyth  had  looked  steadily, 
with  evident  intereet,  at  the  child's  fair  face ;  but 
QOt  a  word  bad  been  exchanged. 

Hhona's  life  at  this  time  was  a  lonely  one. 
From  nine  o'clock  every  morning  until  about 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  she  had  to  employ 
heraelf  as  beet  she  might  in  her  mother's  absence. 
There  was  nothing  to  he  seen  from  the  window, 
and  her  books  were  not  many  in  number..  Every 
■o.  lUi.— FanABT  9,  ias4. 
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day  she  had  some  simple  lessons  to  prepare,  set 
her  by  Mrs.  Mordaunt  the  evening  before ;  and 
when  these  were  done  ahe  read  and  re-read  Kollin's 
"  Ancient  History,"  Macintosh's  "  History  of 
England,"  and  a  few  more  volumes  of  a  like 
nature.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Powia  brought  her  a 
story-book  for  perusal,  and  had  he  understood 
what  a  boon  he  was  conferring  he  would  have 
done  so  oftener. 

The  little  delicate  plant  soon  showed  signs  of 
drooping,  under  lack  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
Not  so  much  to  the  mother's  eyes,  for  Mrs^^ 
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SfordanaVa  return  was  always  the  signal  for 
flushing  cheeks  and  ea^er  talk.  But  Bertha 
knew,  as  no  one  elsa  did,  how  often  the  child 
sat  listlessly,  curled  up  in  her  sofa-corner,  too 
languid  to  employ  faezBelf,  spending  hour  after 
hour  in  wistful  dreams  of  the  dear  Italian  Kome 
or  tired  longings  for  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Moraannt  often  took  her  for  a  little  stroll 
in  the  afternoon,  when  her  own  day's  work  was 
done,  little  equal  as  she  might  he  to  this  extra 
exertion  ;  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Fowis's  nurse,  with 
half-a-dozen  small  children,  called  to  escort  her 
in  a  longer  ramble.  But  London  streets  wearied 
rather  than  refreshed  Rhona ;  and  the  afternoon 
stroll  grew  quietly  shorter  week  hy  week,  suiting 
the  lessened  powers  of  mother  and  child. 

For  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  never  been  strong, 
and  her  strength  was  now  seyerely  taxed.  The 
walk  to  and  fro,  between  Mrs.  Burreirs  and  Mrs. 
Howard's,  was  far  too  long,  when  supplemented 
by  a  considerable  ramble  with  lier  pupils,  and 
often  1^  a  little  turn  with  Rhona.  Also  she  had 
the  stress  of  four  hours*  teaching,  and  another 
hour  at  night  with  Bhona ;  not  to  speak  of  tho 
continnal  weight  at  her  heart  whenever  she  was 
absent  from  her  child.  Rhona  never  complained ; 
but  Mrs.  Mordaunt  realised  only  too  well  the  long 
and  lonely  days  which  had  to  be  passed  through. 
Moreover,  the  having  to  venture  out  in  all 
weathers,  after  almost  a  lifo-time  in  sunny 
southern  climes ;  and  yet  more  the  continual 
struggle  with  her  own  nervous  and  shrinking 
timidity — a  timidity  natural  to  her,  and  fostered 
by  a  hitherto  guarded  and  sheltered  «xistcnce, — 
wese  things  told  heavily  upon  her.  But  she 
hardly  knew  how  much  her  health  was  suffering. 
She  was  only  bent  upon  keeping  on. 

Sometimes  it  ooourred  to  her  that  the  distantx) 
between  her  lodgings  and  her  work  was  too 
great,  and  that  she  might  be  wise  to  search  for  a 
room  nearer  to  Mrs.  Howard's.  Yet  for  Rhona's 
sake  she  dreaded  the  thought  of  a  move.  During 
her  long  daily  absences,  the  remembrance  of 
Bertha  was  an  unspeakable  comfort.  Mrs. 
Borrell  was,  in  a  general  way,  kindly  disposed 
towfuxts  the  child,  but  Bortha  would  have  done 
anything  for  her.  Busy  as  "Mrs.  Burrell  kept  her 
niece,  Bertha  rarely  allowed  an  hour  to  pass, 
without  glancing  in,  if  but  for  one  moment,  to 
see  if  the  child  was  happy.  Moreover,  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  was  earnestly  desirous  to  remain  in 
Mr.  Powis's  parish.  She  felt  that  if  anything 
happened  to  herself,  he  would  be  a  friend  to 
Rhona. 

One  foggy  evening,  the  Colonel  oanght  a  oold, 
whioh  afier  some  days  of  neglect  proved  rather 
severe.  He  spent  a  whole  morning  over  a 
blazing  fire.  Then  nia>scu1ine  patience  failed, 
and  he  sallied  forth,  in  despite  of  rain.  Xatu- 
rally,  the  cold  was  wor$e  next  day ;  and 
Burrell,  being  summoned  by  his  express  wish, 
found  him  doing  the  sick  man  in  deplorable 
wise,  rolled  up  in  a  big  shawl,  and  cougliing 
incessantly,  Mrs.  Burrell,  accustomed  to  take  a 
shady  view  of  matters,  thought  him  very  bad, 
and  told  him  so  ;  whereat  tho  Colonel's  face 
grew  longer,  and  his  voice  grew  thicker. 

There's  a  very  bad  sort  of  throat  going 
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about,"  Mrs.  Burrell  said,  by  way  of  further 
encouragement.  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  a 
doctor,  sir?  We've  got  one  living  close  by, 
quite  handv." 

Colonel  Smyth  growled'a  protest.  '*Only  one 
doctor  in  tho  world  whose  opinion  I  value  a  rap." 

"  Well,  sir,  couldn't  we  get  him  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Burrell. 

•'No!"  the  Colonel  said  indignantly,  forget- 
ting as  once  his  hoarseness  and  his  reserve.  J 
wouldn't  have  him  know  I  am  in  London, — ini 
any  account." 

Then,  seeing  b^  his  landlady's  face  that  he 
had  committed  himself  to  something, — ^ho  did 
not  exactly  know  what, — Colonel  Smyth  added, 
with  a  return  of  hoarseness, — "  That  is  to  say,  I 
should  not  mind  his  knowing.  But  it  might  go 
farther." 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,"  Mrs.  Burrell  said,  as  if  sho 
understood,  . which  certainly  slie  did  notl  "  And 
you  wouldn't  like  a  word  sent  to  any  friend  or 
relation  neither,~some  one  I  mean,  sir,  that 
mi^ht  come  and  help  you  get  agreeably  through 
a  lew  days  of  illness,  if  it  was  to  turn  out  to  bo 
an;y  thing." 

The  fish  rose  to  the  bait,  but  in  such  wise  that 
Mrs.  Burrell  rather  repented  throwing  her  line. 
"  Thanks,  Mrs.  Burrell,"  the  Colonel  said  sharply, 
in  a  voice  of  remarkable  clearness,  "  You  seem  t(.> 
take  a  great  interest  in  my  private  affairs.  1 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  solicitude.  For 
the  future,  however,  I  recommend  you  to  attend 
to  your  own  concerns  rather  than  mine.  You 
may  as  well  understand  once  for  all  that  I  have 
no  friends  and  no  relatives  " 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  how  melancholy ! "  Mrs.  BuiTell 
said  to  him,  as  she  had  once  said  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt, gratified  curiosity  predominating  aver 
annoyance. 

'  "  Will  you  1)0  BO  good  as  to  hear  mo  out, 
instead  of  cutting  me  shntp"  demanded  the 
(.^olonel.  "  I  was  about  to  say  simply  that  I 
hare  no  fi-ionds  or  relatives,  whom  it  would  give 
me  at  this  moment  any  especial  pleasure  to  sec, 
except — but  that  does  not  matter.  If  I  choose 
to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  quiet,  that  is 
my  owD  concern.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  no 
relations  in  the  world — plenty  of  them,  no  doubt 
to  come  and  bicker  over  my  goods  when  I  am 
dead.  But  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  dying 
yet,  so  you  really  need  not  trouble  yourself." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  hadn't  any  idea  of  giving 
offence,"  Mrs.  Burrell  said,  half-irate,  hall- 
apologetic.  "  But  you  see,  sir,  you  do  look  bad ; 
and  I  thought — if  it  was  to  diance  to  be  one  of 
them  throats  '* 

The  Colonel  coughed  obedientiy  to  the  sug- 
gestion, but  repeated,  '*I  am  not  going  to  die  yet, 
Mrs.  BurreU." 

"No,  sir,  to  bo  sure,"  assented  Mi's.  Burrell; 
"  though  I  suppose,  as  one  may  say,  nohudy 
knows  boforeliand  when  hia  time  is.  And  there 
was  Mr.  Green,  in  the  next  street,  caiTied  off  by 
a  throat,  only  ten  days  ago." 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  doctor  ?  "  asked  the 
Colonel  unexpectedly. 

"  Sho  doa't  have  one,  sir,  thoun;h  to  my 
thinking  thei-o's  need.  If  anybody  ever  did  look 
like  a  downright  ^host,  it's  when 
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she  comes  back  of  an  evening.    And  then  there's 

the  chilli"* 

"  Wtere  does  Mrs.  Mordannt  come  back  from  ?  " 

"She  goes  out  teaching,  sir,"  ilrs.  Burrell 
answered,  though  ctniTinced  that  what  she  said 
came  as  no  news  to  the  Celonel.  "  Every  day 
except  Sunday.  And  that  child  left  alone  from 
half-past  nine — or  I'm  not  sure  it  isn't  nine — of 
a  morning,  till  near  five.  It  isn't  Mrs.  Hor- 
daunt's  fault." 

"Every  day  from  half-past  nine  till  nearly 
five,"  repeated  the  Colonel. 

"  That  is  about  it,"  said  ISn.  Burrell,  "  and 
Satnrdays  no  better ;  for  if  she's  back  sooner 
frOQ  libs.  Howard's,  she  goea  out  again  to  give 
mode  lessons.  It's  my  belief  she's  just  killing 
herself.  And  the  child  sits  there  alone,  hour 
after  hour,  as  patient  as  a  lamb,  never  a  tear  nor 
a  gramble.  I  get  her  down  into  oar  little  par- 
lour oDoe  in  a  way,  but  Mrs.  Mordaunt  seems  to 
lave  a  dread  of  the  child  making  acquaintances. 
And  Kias  Bhona  is  always  content.  Ic  isn't 
natural.    I  doubt  she's  too  good  for  this  world." 

''Stuff  and  nonsense,  my  good  woman,"  said 
the  Colonel  testily.  "There  is  no  snch  thing 
as  being  too  good  for  this  world.  Bad  pec^le  die 
qaite  as  often  as  good  ones." 

Hrs.  Burrell  couM  not  dispute  the  assei'tion, 
though  of  course  she  held  fast  to  her  own  opimon. 
To  do  her  justice,  she  was  not  yielding  to  a  mere 
ipirit  of  gossip ;  but  was  moved  by  an  honest 
desire  fo  interoBt  the  Cokmel  in  Bbona,  for  tbe 
child's  benefit.  Bcuig  somewhat  offended,  how- 
ever, at  the  term  good  woman  "  as  applied  to 
henelf,  in  what  she  counted  a  slitting  manner, 
die  showed  signs  of  beating  a  retreat. 

''Stop  a  moment.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  child?" 

"I  don't  know  as  there's  anything  particular, 
Mr,  only  she  looks  pale,  and  don't  seem  to  have 
any  spirit.  And  she  talks, — to  hear  her  talk,  it's 
liie  a  dying  person." 

"Humph  I  stuffed  full  of  religious  notions, 
ni  warrant,"  muttered  the  Colonel.  "  Children 
ate  regular  Uttle  parrots." 

Yes,  sir.  But  it  isn't  a  parrot-liko  sort  of 
ny  that  Hiss  Bhona  has.  She's  a  child  of 
vwiderful  feeling,  and  understands  for  all  the 
mrld  like  a  grown  person." 

The  Colonel  sat  plunged  in  thought,  his  brows 
drawn  tt^ther.  Mrs.  Burrell  hesitated  two  or 
three  eeconde,  then  withdrew,  shutting  the  door 
behind  her. 

That  recalled  Colonel  Smyth  to  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  and  he  went  back  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  oough.  He  did  not,  however, 
«38e  to  consider  Bhona  also.  No  immediate 
reaults  followed  upon  the  conversation  ;  but  in 
a  fev  days,  when  iiis  cough  had  vanished  and 
hfl  vas  abroad  again,  he  began  to  institute 
gradnally  a  system  of  nods  and  smiles,  exchanged 
hetween  hiniself  and  Bhona,  when  they  chanoed 
to  mset,  whidt  was  not  oftan.  Bhona,  however, 
IcvDt  quite  to  look  out  for  these  occasional 
l^tspseaof  the  Ckdonel,  as  a  pleasant  exeitemeut 
in  life. 

No  words  were  as  yet  spoken ;  and  still  it 
never  came  to  para  that  the  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
itflrdannt  had  an  encounter. 


CHAPTER  Vlll.  -A  BVNCH  OF  ORAISS. 

"  Mother,"  Ehona  said  wistfully  one  morning ; 
"  I  wish  you  had  not  to  go  to  Mrs.  Howard's.' 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  vaguely  conscious  of  tlie. 
same  wish.  Sho  had  been  very  weary  for  masy 
days  past,  and  this  day  an  indescribable  weight 
of  dizziness  and  confuBion  seemed  to  oppress  her 
brain.  Breakfast  had  been  a  mere  ntake-believe. 
Ehooa's  eyes  watohed  her  mother  wiatAiUy.  She 
did  not  know  what  was  wrong,  but  she  could 
plainly  see  that  all  was  not  right. 

'*  Mother,  I  do  so  wish  you  hadn't  to  go,"  she 
repeated, 

"I  must,"  Mrs.  Mordaunt  said,  stooping  to  kiss 
the  child. 

"  But  you  are  not  well.  I  know  you  aren^t, 
mother.  Wouldn't  Mrs.  Howard  let  you  off  for 
just  one  day  ?  Do  you  think  she  would  mind?  It 
is  60  cold  and  foggy.  Look  how  thick  the  air  is, 
— quite  yellow." 

"Yes;  I  must  not  mind  that.  I  am  really 
getting  almost  used  to  the  London  atmosphere," 
said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  trying  to  speak  choertuUy. 

"  We  never  had  fogs  in  Italy,  mother." 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  put  her  hands  to  her  brow 
with  a  sudden  movement.  "0  Bhona,  hush, 
don't  talk  to  me  of  Italy  just  now.  I  can't 
stand  it.   Don't  make  me  lookback." 

Bhona  stood  iu  silence,  watching  her  motherV 
Xneparations.  They  were  not  quite  so  enodi- 
tioos  as  usual.  Twioa  she  stopped,  with  a  Wf- 
bewildered  expression,  as  if  unable  to  remember 
what  hod  to  be  done  next ;  and  she  would  have 
forgotten  her  cloak  altogether,  if  Bhona  bad  not 
brought  it.  Mrs.  Mortbunt  was  not  naturally 
absent  or  forgetful,  and  Bhona  had  a  sense  of 
something  unusual. 

A  good-bye  kiss  was  as  always  exchangei3,  and 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  moved  away.  At  the  door  ahe 
paused,  and  came  back.  "  My  darling,"  she  said 
bending  over  Bhona, — "did  I  speak  crossly  just 
now  ?   I  did  not  mean  it,  Bhona." 

"  0  mother,  no, — as  if  you  could  bo  cross ! " 
said  Bhona  eagerly,  pulling  Mrs.  Mordaunt  down 
upon  the  sofa,  and  clinging  to  her.  "  Tou  ai-e 
never  never  cross  for  one  moment,  darling  motl^er; 
only  you  are  so  tired  to-day >" 

"  Tes, — I  am  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt  dream- 
ily. "  I  think  this  fog  oppresses  mo,  for  I  feel  ns 
if  I  hardly  knew  what  I  am  doing  this  morning. 
It  must  be  a  kind  of  stupid  headache,  I  suppose. 
Perhaps,  having  to  attend  to  lessons  will  rouse 
me.  I  could  not  rest  all  night,  and  that  is  eo 
wearying." 

She  laid  her  head  down  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa, 
closed  her  eyes,  and  remained  quite  still.  tUxoua 
watched  her  wonderingly. 

"  Mother,  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to 
sleep,"  she  said  at  length. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  an 
incoherent  exclamation,  and  a  white  scai'ed  look. 

*'0  Bhona  I  you  startled  me  so!"  ^e  said 
hurriedly  ;  and  then,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile, 

— I  think  I  forgot  where  I  was.  How  stupid 
of  me  I  I  must  have  been  almost  asleep  for  a 
minute.  My  head  feels  so  stnmge.  But  I  must 
start  at  once,  and  walk  fast."  , 

•*  Couldn't  we  ask  Mrs.  to  send  ;^f<^^ 
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that  yon  aro  not  fit  to  go  to-day?"  pleaded 
Bhona,  distressed  at  her  motfaer'a  manner.  "I 
am  flure  Mrs.  Howard  wouldn't  mind.  Tou  do 
look  80  very  pale,  and  you  are  quite  shaking, 
mother." 

"No,  no,  my  pet,  it  will  never  do  to  let  Mrs. 
Howard  think  me  an  invalid.  I  was  only 
startled  for  a  moment,  and  the  strange  feeling 
seems  going  off.  Perhaps  walking  will  do  me 
good.  If  this  fog  lasts,  the  children  will  not 
be  allowed  to  go  out,  and  I  shall  get  home  early. 
That  is  one  good  thing  about  bad  weather.  Good- 
bye, my  darling." 

"  Good-bye,  stoeet  mother,"  Bhona  said 
passionately. 

She  stood,  smiling,  while  her  mother  went  out, 
and  watched  her  ttver  the  balusters.  But 
when  the  front  door  was  opened  and  shut,  a 
change  came  over  the  child  s  face.  She  went 
back  neavily  and  slowly  into  the  room,  her  little 
hands  clasped  distressfully,  large  tears  filling  the 
dark  ej  es,  while  her  brow  contracted  with  a  look 
of  keen  pain.  Bhona  would  not  give  way 
willingly,  and  sho  took  out  her  lesson  books 
without  delay.  But  the  French  translation  made 
slow  advance,  and  more  than  one  bright  drop 
splashed  down  into  the  fresh  writing,  making  a 
smudge  upon  the  page. 

An  unexpected  tap  at  the  door  caused  her  to 
look  up. 

"  Gome  in,"  she  said,  expecting  Bertha. 
Instead  of  Bertha,  a  sim-bumt  hand  appeared, 
bearing  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  the  hand  being 
followed  by  some  ^izzly  monstaohes. 

"Who  is  it?"  Bhona  asked,  rather  alarmed. 
Then  in  a  changed  tone,  **0h,  I  am  so  glad. 
Hease  come  in." 

"  All  alone  ? "  asked  Colonel  Smyth,  gratified 
at  the  manner  of  hia  reception. 

"  Quite,"  said  Bhona.  "  Mother  is  always 
away  all  the  morning,  and  most  of  the  afternoon. 
Won't  you  sit  down,  please  ?  " 

Colonel  Smyth  disregarded  the  request,  and 
stood  looking  fixedly  at  the  child. 

*'  Lessons  a  trouble  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"No,"  faltered  Bhona. 

"Something  is,  that's  plain.  Dear  me,  look 
here — ^why  its  a  downright  blot.  Mother  will 
be  angry,  I  expect?" 

"  Motiier  is  never  angry — never,"  isaid  Bhona. 
Then  with  a  sudden  movonent  she  turned  away, 
and  her  little  hands  went  over  her  eyes. 

*'  Come,  oome ;  that  will  never  do  I "  said  the 
Colonel  deoisi^y;  and  before  Bhona  knew  what 
was  coming,  she  fouiul  herself  seated  on  his 
knee,  witb  his  arm  round  her,  and  her  head  on 
his  shoulder. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Bhona  gave  one  long  sobbine-bieath, 
and  then  remained  motionless, — greatiy  com- 
forted. 

"Better  now?"  asked  the  Colonel  presently. 
"  What  is  it  all  about?" 

"  Mother  I "  Bh<nuk  evidently  thought  no  more 
explanation  was  needed. 

"  Ah  I "  tho  Colonel  said,  as  if  he  understood. 
"  But  I  would  not  cry  about  it  if  I  were  you. 
Crying  does  nobody  any  good.  Bo  you  like 
grapes?" 
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He  held  up  the  luscious  bunoh.  Bhona  allowed 
herself  to  bo  raised  to  a  sitting  position.  "Yes, 
— thank  you, — "  she  said  wiatfiUly.  "  We  naed 
to  have  them  in  Italy,  but  we  don't  now." 

"  Well,  we  will  leave  them  hero,  and  yon  can 
dispose  of  them  at  your  leisure,"  said  the  Colonel, 
rising.  "Come  and  take  a  peep  at  my  room 
first." 

Bhona  followed  at  once,  much  interested.  He 
took  her  round  step  by  step,  pointing  out  pic- 
tures, showing  Indian  curiosities,  opening  drawers 
full  of  tropical  shells,  bits  of  coral,  or  impaled 
insects.  Bhona  said  little,  Init  her  eyes  grevr 
large  and  duning  with  eagerness,  and  the  wan 
look  passed  away  from  her  face.  Tho  Colonel's 
attention  seemed  drawn  to  her  again  and  again, 
irresistibly. 

"Better  now,  my  dear?"  he  Mked  a  seooml 
time,  as  she  stood  gazing  into  a  pink-lined  shell 
from  some  Eastern  si  rand. 

"  0  yes,  thank  you,"  Bhona  answered  gratefully. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  Colonel  abruptly,  laying 
hia  hand  on  the  top  of  her  head, — "  I  expect  you 
read  and  think  too  much.  Little  girls  of  your 
age  have  only  to  laugh  and  skip." 

It  was  not  a  child-like  look  that  she  gavti 
him,  with  her  soft  serious  eyes.  "Bat  I  am 
mother's  only  friend  now,"  she  said.  "  So  I  nml 
think." 

"What  made  you  oome  away  from  Italy?" 
asked  Colonel  Smyth. 

"  Mother  had  not  enough  to  live  on  there,"  Baitl 
Bhona.  She  was  usnally  as  discreet  and  reserved 
as  any  grown  person,  but  the  Colond  bad 
churned  her  into  oonfidingness.  "We  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do ;  and  mother  thongbt  the 
aunts  would  help  us,  perhaps." 

"  The  aunts,"  repeated  Colonel  Smyth, 

"  The  three  aunts  in  London,"  said  Bhona. 
"  Mother  has  nobody  belonging  to  her  except 
me ;  but  these  are  my  &ther^  aunts."  She  spoke 
in  a  curious  staid  manner. 

"  Three  Misa  Mordaunts,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes," — Bhona  answered.  "But  I  don't  like 
the  aunts.  One  vas  just  a  little  kind,  and  the 
others  were  so  cross.  They  wanted  to  take  me 
quite  away  from  mother,  uid  make  me  live  with 
thtm.   Ah  if  we  could  t " 

"  Of  course  you  couldn't,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Mother  has  nobody  else, — and  papa  told  me 
I  must  never  never  leave  har.  I  think  it  would 
kill  mother  to  lose  me." 

"Of  course  it  would,"  assented  the  Colonel, 
looking  deeply  interested,  yet  speaking  rather 
absently. 

"  And  when  mother  found  out  what  they 
really  meant,  she  was  so  frightened  that  she 
hunted  for  these  lodgings,  and  we  came  away  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  didn't  tell  anybody  where 
we  were  geing." 

"  Ban  away,  in  short,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a 
chuckle. 

"  0  no,  I  don't  think  it  was  running  away, 
because  the  aunts  had  no  right  over  us,"  said 
Bhona  seriously.  "  God  gave  me  to  mother,  and 
they  ought  not  to  have  wanted  to  take  me  from 
mother.  If  they  would  have  had  her  too,  it 
would  have  been  all  riKliti^but  they  were 
so  unkind  to  bpSd^f^ 
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had  to  live  all   alone,  or  among  Btrangers 
Bnt  we  knew  annt  Barbara  and  annt  Clara 
would  be  angry,  and  perhaps  annt  Snsanna 
too;  and  mother  was  afraid,  so  we  came  away 
quietly." 

"  What  was  their  reason  for  being  nnkind  to 
yonr  mother,  my  dear?  " 

Shona  reflected.  **  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought 
to  ny  mere,"  ahe  replied.  *'  Mother  thought  she 
hiBw,  and  of  ooorse  ehe  told  me  her  thoughts. 
But  I  almost  think  mother  will  say  I  naTe 
talked  too  mnoh  already  about  our  affairs.  And 
please,  she  would  not  like  you  to  tell  anybody 
else  about  ng  and  the  aunts,  because  we  don't 
wish  them  to  know  where  we  are." 

The  Colonel  was  a  good  deal  diverted  at  the 
old-fashioned  preciseneBS  of  manner.  *'  You  are 
qaite  safe  with.  me.  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
no  friends  just  now  to  talk  with ;  and  if  I  had 
TOUT  information  should  go  no  further.  Now  I 
have  an  engag«nent,  so  I  must  say  good-bye. 
Bnt  you  ask  yonr  mother's  leave  thu  afteiiioon, 
and  I  will  take  yon  for  a  walk  to-morrow." 

"May  I  ?  O  that  would  be  nice,"  said  Bhona. 
"Only,  won't  you  come  and  see  moUier,  and  ask 
heryennelf?''^ 

u  Well,  no — think  not — Oa  the  wbole/'  said 
Colonel  Smyth.  "  Some  r  day  I  may  peep  in  on 
jH»  ^^in,  if  she  doesn't  forlnd.  it.  I  expect  you 
feel  very  lonely  sometimeB  when  yo,nr  mother  is 
away." 

Bhona  vas  siloit,  and  ibo  Coltmel  awaited  an 

answer. 

"It  is  not  exactly  loneliness,"  she  said  in  a 
H)ft  slow  reverent  voioe,  peculiar  to  herself. 
"  God  is  always  here,  you  know." 

Colonel  Smyth  positively  started. 

The  words  came  with  a  certain  assured 
Kweetness,  not  at  all  as  if  the  child  were  merely 
repeating  what  she  had  been  taught  to  say,  but 
nther  as  a  simple  assertion  of  that  wbioh  in  her 
own  exporience  was  true. 

"So  I  cannot  be  really  alone,"  she  added. 
"  But  I  do  long  often  to  luive  more  of  mothw. 
And  it  is  nice  to  have  somebody  come  in  for  a 
little  talk.  I  think  I  am  fond  of  talking." 

"  Ton  shall  talk  to  me  as  much  as  you  like," 
Slid  the  Colonel,  suddenly  stoopiog  down,  and 
letting  his  grey  moustache  brush  her  forehead. 
"Good-bye, — and  mind  you  dcm't  think  any 
more  about  anything  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Bhona  reckoned  that  if  the  fog  ccmtinued,  her 
mother  would  get  away  from  Ujb.  Howard's  in 
tine  to  reaeb  home  before  three. 

The  fog  did  continue.  At  noon  it  lightened 
slightly;  but  hy  half-past  two  it  had  grown 
iffOR  yellow  and  dense.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Mrs.  Howard  would  keep 
her  diildren  indoors  that  afternoon. 

Yet  three  o'doc^  and  luUf-past  three  came, 
aod  MisL  Uordaunt  did  not  appear.  Four  o'clock ; 
aod  she  remained  absent. 

The  next  hour  passed  wearily  to  Rhona,  who 
*u  eadly  disappointed.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Howard 
M  kept  her  governess  to  amuse  the  children 


indoors.  Bhona  thought  this  rather  hard.  She 
did  so  want  her  mother  to  have  a  little  extra 
rest  for  once. 

Five  o'clock  passed,  and  still  the  minutes 
went  relentlessly  hyt  while  Rhona  sat  waiting* 
She  was  no  longer  able  to  employ  herself  wiui 
books  or  work. 

Bertha  presently  came  in,  and  said, — "  It  is  a 
quarter  to  six.  Miss  Bhona.  Your  mamma 
seems  late  to-day.  Will  you  wait  for  her,  or 
have  tea  now  ?   I  do  think  you  want  it." 

"  I'll  wait,  please ;  it  is  no  matter  about  me," 
said  Rhona.  "  Bertha,  I  can't  think  what  keefis 
mother  so  long.  She  is  always  home  before  this." 

"  I  expect  she  has  to  pick  her  way  slowly," 
said  Bertha.  "  We  haven't  had  such  a  fog  all 
the  winter  through.  Perhaps  the  lady  has  made 
her  wait,  because  of  the  weather." 

"  0  no,  that  isn't  like  Mrs.  Howard  at  all. 
And  mother  would  be  sure  to  come." 

"  Perhaps  she  has  missed  a  right  turning 
somewhere,"  suggested  Bertha.  **That  would 
make  her  late.  Bnt  there  are  always  people 
abont,  so  she  oould  ask  her  way.  I  wouldii't 
worry,  if  I  was  you.  Miss  Bh(ma.  Ton  are  look- 
ing quite  pale.  I  must  go  now,  far  there's  aunt 
cauii^ :  but  I  shan't  wutloi^;  before  I  bring  you 
a  cup  of  tea." 

She  kept  her  word,  and  the  oup  of  tea  oame, 
while  Mrs.  Mordaunt  still  remained  away.  Rhona 
conld  eat  nothing,  but,  having  disposed  of  the 
tea,  she  sat  patiently  in  the  sofa  coiner,  with  her 
little  hands  clasped,  and  her  large  eyes  bent 
ceaselessly  on  the  door. 

Half-an-honr  later.  Bertha  reappeared,  oanying 
a  neat  purse-pocket-book  of  dark  morocoo,  rather 
large  for  a  lady's  use. 

"  Miss  Rhona,"  aba  said,  and  ahe  looked  anxioas,. 
— "  isn't  this  yonr  mamma's  ?  " 

Bhona  raised  herself  upright,  and  took  the 
purse.  "  Yes,"  she  said  graTely.  That  is 
mother's.   It  used  to  belong  to  fotfaer." 

**  She  must  have  droj^tel  it  as  she  was  going 
out  this  morning,  l^mah  found  it  just  now,, 
lying  in  a  oomer  of  the  hall,  close  to  the  front 
door.  I  think  there  is  money  inside.  Miss  Bhona,. 
bnt  you  wouldn't  know  how  muoh  there  ought  to 
be." 

"Yes;  I  know,"  said  Rhona,  in  the  same 
serious  tone.  She  oounted  slowly  the  contents 
of  the  two  pockets,  and  glanced  through  a  few 
papers.    "  It  is  all  quite  right.   But  " 

"I  am  glad  she  didn't  arq>  it  outside,"  said 
Bertha. 

"  But  mother  has  been  thinking  all  day  that 
the  purse  was  lost,"  the  chUd  said  sadly.  "  I  am 
so  sorry ;  for  i^e  was  tired  enough  before.  And 
if  the  fog  was  ever  so  bad,  she  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  get  into  an  omnibus,  because 'she  has 
no  money  with  her — ^not  one  peimy." 

"She  could  ta]»  a  cab,  and  promise  to  pay 
here,"  si^gested  Bertha. 

Rhona  shook  her  head.  "  That  would  cost  too 
much,"  she  said.  "  Especially  when  mother 
would  be  thinking  that  she  had  just  lost  her 
pni-se.   Poor  darling  mother ! 
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ILLUffTBATIOKS  OK  SCRirrUBE  BY  NATjr£  F0LT3IESIAV  PREACHERS. 
BT  THB  EET.  W.  TTYATT  GILI,  ILA 


THE  part  borne  by  native  teaohei-s  in  the 
-  o^ungelisation  of  the  islands  of  the  southern 
8eas  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  miasloiwy 
hiatory  of  this  century.  The  latest  evidence  of 
their  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bucoesa  which 
has  attended  their  first  settlement  in  Ke  w  Guinea.* 
We  gave  in  a  former  volnme  (8.  H.  for  1874) 
some  specimens  of  their  preaohing,  collected  by 
tbe  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  which  showed  not 
only  spiritual  knowledge,  but  characteristic 
fertility  of  illustration.  Ur.  Qill  supplies  a  few 
additional  examples. 

Ah  Awakened  CoNsaENCE. 

A  fishing  hawk,  abont  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with 
black  eyee  and  dark  plumage,  excepting  under- 
neath, where  it  is  white,  was  formerly  extremely 
plentiful  at  Baroton^  Its  home  is  in  the 
■craimies  of  almost  luaocesaible  rooks.  The 
*  Koputn "  (suoh  is  its  name)  lays  but  two 
eggs — exactly  like  those  of  a  duck  in  size  uid 
colour — is  the  season.  It  is  considered  by  the 
natives  to  be  excellent  eating.  A  favourite 
pastime  of  young  men  in  the  olden  time  was 
to  catch  these  birds  in  the  breeding  season  at 
the  risk  of  tbeir  lives.  The  plan  was  to  lower 
a  lad  over  the  edge  of  a  cli£E  with  a  stout  coir 
rope  round  his  waist,  the  upper  end  passed  round 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  firinly  grasped  by  a  nearf 
relative.  A  basket  slung  round  ue  neck  would 
soon  be  filled  with  dead  birds,  and  tbe  lad  hauled 
np  again. 

It  is  a  curious  circumatanoe  that  when  this 
fisliing-hawk  is  thus  Burprised—provided  the  eye 
of  the  finrler  is  steadily  fixed  on  the  **  Koputu  " 
— it  makes  no  attmnpt  to  fly  and  is  easily  cai^ht 
by  the  hand.  In  its  terror  if  dnpt  real  tean, 
whilst  uttering  a  low  plaintive  cty.  But  should 
the  lad  chance  to  blink  or  look  away  for  a  second, 
the  bird  is  gone.  With  firmly  closed  wings  it 
■drops  down  into  the  air  beneath  as  if  dead ;  until 
feeling  itself  at  a  safe  distance  fnm  its  foe  it 
expands  its  wings  uid  exultingly  goes  on  its 
waj-. 

I  once  heard  a  native  preacher,  in  allusion  to 
Isaiah  xxxviii.  14,  describe  the  penitent  as  terror- 
stricken  at  the  thought  of  his  peril  and  w^jdping, 
"  Koputu  "-like,  before  God  1 

SXRAiaHT  13  THE  GaTZ. 

In  the  still  waters  of  our  Woons,  almost 
oovered  witii  sand  or  slime,  but  firmly  moored 
hy  its  bysBOB  to  the  coral  bottom,  ia  a  species  of 
iNniM,  or  "Bock-fish."  This  delioate  bivalve 
stands  ereot,  witit  the  larger  end  a  Utile  open, — 
often  ocoasioning  terrible  gashes  in  the  unshod 
foot  of  native  fishermen.  It  is  longitudinally 
ribbed,  and  armed  with  rows  of  small  prickles. 


*  Si-o  "  Suntlay  at  Home  "  for  1SS3,  p.  751. 

t  l^suolly  a  brother ;  diitant  reUttves  \rcte  not  trusted. 


The  hinge  is  without  teeth,  and  the  valves  are 
olosely  united  by  a  ligament.  The  sort  found  in 
these  islands  ia  appropriately  known  as  the  axe- 
head.    The  native  name  is  *'  Rokota." 

In  the  Barotongan  translation  of  Matt.  vii.  14, 
"  Strait  is  the  gate,"  &o.  the  word  used  is 
"kokata."  A  very  literal  translation  of  tlic 
native  would  run  thi^ — "As  narrow  as  the 
slightly  opening  Pinna  is  the  gate,"  &Q. 

A  Well-Spknt  Sabbath. 

Hora  remarked :  "  You  came  to  the  house  of  God 
empty ;  may  you  go  bono  with  abundance !  In 
our  own  homes,  if  the  head  of  the  family  takis 
with  him  his  taokle  and  basket  and  goes  fishing, 
and  by-and-bye  comes  home  with  his  basket  full, 
— how  agreeable  the  wife  and  ohildren  are! 
Everything  is  pleasant  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
But  sometimes  he  comes  home  with  an  empty 
basket !  What  then  ?  The  wife  tarns  her  back  • 
to  him,  and  the  children  scamper  oflf  to  provide 
for  theraeelveB.  Ah  I  if  we  can  get  our  baskets 
filled  with  good  things  in  the  house  of  God  on 
the  Lord's  day,  eveTything  will  go  right  in  our 
homes  for  the  rest  of  the  week ! " 

H0S£A  11.  7. 

On  a  New  Year's  day  Hora  said  :  "  I  fear  that 
some  (women)  present  know  all  about  this  from 
painful  experience.  Tour  first  uid  lawful 
husband  was  elderly;  but  ha  was  never  weary 
of  going  to  the  mountains  for  plantains.  He 
would  then  go  fishing  to  get  a  relish.  Finally 
he  would  cook*f  plantains  and  fish,  and  lovingly 
call  his  wife  to  eat.  His  pleasure  was  to  see  Lis 
wife  handsomely  dressed.  In  everything  he 
studied  her  comfort.  But,  alas !  a  tompteT 
pame,  and  you  start  off  to  some  distant  island 
with  him.  In  a  little  time  you  heartily  repent 
of  your  folly.  He  must  be  luways  well  dressed ; 
you  may  go  in  Instead  ot  his  procurinj; 

the  daily  supply  of  food,  you  have  to  get  it,  and 
oook  it  in  order  to  feed  this  selfish,  lazy  fellow. 
Worst  of  all,  you  get  many  a  beating.  You  are 
a  mere  slave. 

*'  Thy  maker  is  thy  husband.  He  fed  tbee, 
dotiied  thee,  loved  thee ;  who  so  gentle  and  for- 
bearing as  ho?  But  after  awhile  Satan  came 
along  and  led  thee  astray.  Now  he  is  utterly 
selfish.  He  cares  only  for  himself,  not  for  theo. 
He  has  given  thee  many  a  beating.  There  is 
worse  in  reserve.  Then  say  to-day,  '  I  will  g<> 
and  return  to  my  first  husband;  for  then  it  was 
better  with  me  tiLan  now.' " 


*  Thifl  it,  a  native  wotaan'g  iray  of  showing  anger.  All 
B^oat  on  til*  floor  iu  a  uarrow  qitoe.  This  is  ao  (-'xaot 
picture  of  native  life.  . 

t  In  most  of  tho  islands  of  the  Hervey  group,  iwMfii  «»*• 
At  Rarotonpa  mm  perform  that  service.  It  id  imposaiblo  to 
giro  in  English  tbe  homoor  of  tfa&original.  i 
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Jersmiau  xa.  5, 

On  tho  KJB.  of  Barotonsa,  in  a  district  called 
Pupapa,  18  a  seqnestOTed  foantain,  around  'which 
hoTtts  a  &moD8  l<^6&d. 

An  ancient  woman,  named  Pcu,  dwelt  alone  in 
a  Kut  dose  to  this  fountain.  8Iio  delighted  in 
the  constant  employment  of  heating  out  native 
cloth'  with  wooden  malletB.  An  enclosure  of  enow- 
white  pebbles  siirronnded  her  dwelling,  to  which 
a  narrow  path,  shaded  on  either  side  by  graceful 
/I'l  trees,  led  the  way.  Hard  by  was  a  flourishing 
plantation  of  iajpe,^  as  a  stand-by  in  seasons  of 
scarcity. 

On  one  occasion  Ono  the  handsome,§  with  his 
yonnger  brothers,  went  to  this  fountain  to  bathe. 
Just  as  one  o£  his  brothers  was  prejiaring  to 
plunge,  Ono  in  pity  warned  the  old  womim  in 
the  following  song : — 

•*OhI  Pea  escape; 
Eln  a  mighty  flood  will  sweep  fhee  vmy. 
Its  srmDd  is  for  thee. 
It  vill  be  a  flood  of  sucli  violenco 
Thai  nothing  may  Trithatsnd." 

To  which  Fe^  calmly  responded  ; — 

"Pefl  fear^  not  tiie  flood. 
She  -will  not  be  swept  amy. 
Pea  too  is  mighty. 
Did  not  ftuned  'Wftiriots  &om  lTa|| 
Come  to  this  foontaia  to  bathe? 
Yet  Peii  ramauied  nnbanned." 

Odo  inquired,  when  the  warrioi's  from  Iva 
came  here  to  bathe,  did  the  waters  retain  their 
nitaal  IcTel  ?  "  Yes,"  replied  Peil,  with  perfect  in- 
difference, still  beating  out  her  cloth.  At  this 
the  bather  plunged  down  into  the  fountain,  and 
the  waters  instantly  rose  to  tho  edges  of  the 
snow-white  pebbles  surrounding  tho  dwelling  of 
Peg,  and  carried  away  the  ti  trees  and  the  plan- 
tation of  kope.  Ono  now  inquired  of  the  un- 
moved Fed,  who  still  plied  her  mallet,  "  Is  there 
nothing  alarming  to  you  in  the  present  height  of 
the  waters  ?  "  "  Nothing  whatever,"  repliMl  the 
fitted  wonuuD. 

After  a  pause,  Ono  again  b^ged  Fed  to  save 
hmelf  by  flight,  ch&ni;ing  as  before ; 

"Oh!  Ped  eMape; 
Else  a  mighty  flood  will  Bveep  tlieo  away. 
Its  enand  is  for  thee. 
It  will  be  a  flood  of  violence 
That  nothing  may  ^ttutand." 

To  idijch,  as  previous^,  FeA  calmly  re- 
dded. 

"Pea  fesn  aot  the  flood. 
She  wHl  not  be  swept  away. 


*  Xide  from  the  inner  bark  at  the  paper  mnlbertr 
\Smmiietia  papyri/era). 
t  Conhfline  tervU^alit. 

^^IjDrraddy.  This  On^'is  ovldently  a  Barotongan  Her- 

B**" Irakis  believed  to  be  Nnkahiva.   This  myth  cvi- 
originated  in  the  memory  of  some  dlaaKtrouB  (leaiiet 
«  orerwhclniiiiig  violenoe.   Xatives  are  often  carried  out  to 
fa  in  this  way;  bat  being  excellent  swiramon  are  rarely 


Pefl  too  is  mighty. 
Did  not  famed  warritvs  from  Ira 
Oome  to  this  fomitain  to  bathe  7 
Yet  Pea  remained  uiharmed." 

At  this  another  brother  of  'Ono  leaped  down, 
and  the  surging  waters  rose  to  the  very  entrance 
to  her  dwelling.  Ono  again  inquired  of  the 
unmoved  Fe6,  who  was  still  beating  out  hor 
cloth,  "  Is  there  nothing  alarming  to  you  in  the 
present  height  of  the  water?"  "Nothing  what- 
ever," responded  the  doomed  woman. 

After  another  pause,  Ono  <moe  more  eatreated 
Fe&  to  fly,  chanting  as  before ; 

"Oh,  Pea,  esoape, 
Else  a  Btill  mightier  fload  will  sweep  thee  avay. 
Ita  errand  ia  for  thcc. 
It  will  he  a  flood  of  snoh  violeaca 
That  nothing  may  withstood. 

To  which,  as  previously,  Feft  calmly  replied, 

"  Fefi  fean  not  the  flood. 
She  will  not  bo  swept  away. 
Pea  too  la  migh^. 
Did  not  fiunod  waiuois  from  Iva 
Come  to  this  fonntain  to  bathe? 
Yet  Pea  remained  nnhanned." 

Adding  these  stinging  words : 

Is  it  in  thy  power  to  harm  Fefi  ? 

At  this  Ono  drew  himself  up  in  all  his  offended 
might  and  plunged  into  the  waters,  which  at  onoa 
rose  tnmnltuously  and  swept  away  Fefl  with  her 
implements  and  dwelling  into  the  ocean — she 
swimming  and  still  defiantly  beating  out  her 
doth  wiw  her  mallet. 

Sach,  said  Teaoa,  is  the  fable  handed  down  from 
ancient  times.  Is  it  not  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fate 
of  ol»tinate  sinners,  who,  although  warned  by  the 
voice  of  the  gospel  again  and  again,  turn  a  deaf 
car,  and  eventually  are  swept  away  by  the  flood 
of  God's  anger  ?  Their  ruling  passion  goes  with 
them  to  the  end. 

How  often  have  I  heard  this  favourite  illustra- 
tion [much  abbreviated]  from  the  lips  of  native 
preachers  !  However  drowsy  they  may  have  felt 
in  church  with  the  thermometer  at  90",  they 
instantly  wake  up.  Sometimes  the  unconverted 
are  addressed  thus;  "Alas!  for  FeU  and  her 
friends."  I  have  seen  a  most  effective  scenic 
representation  of  this  legend  at  their  May  fesd- 
vities. 

True  Faith. 

Whilst  true  faith  is  like  the  "heart"  of  iron- 
wood,*  (almost)  imperishable,  mere  attaohment 
to  the  forms  of  Christian  worship  is  the  outer 
white  covering  of  this  "heart,"  which  speedily 
rots  away. 

"  Gould  kot  fob  the  Fkebs." — I'Uii:e  zix.  3. 

Vaka  said :  I  too  want  to  see  Jesus,  bat  can- 
not for  the  press.  You  ask  me,  who  are  they  ?  I 
tell  you  frankly,  th^  are  my  sins  innumerable, 
crowding  about  me  day  and  night.  Perhaps  if  1 
climb  up  the  tree  of  faith  and  prayer,  I  may,  like 
Zaocheus,  see  Him  yet,  and  get  a  blessing. 
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**  Weepibo  for  thk  Land  of  &ib  Bibth." 

Wben  Papehia  *  first  landed  on  Earotonga, 
lie  was  condncted  into  the  interior,  and  food 
conrteouely  spread  before  him.  He  shnt  his 
cyea,-and  in  a  low  tone  asked  a  blessing.  The 
heathen  crowding  around  said  to  one  another, 
"  Poor  fellow,  he  is  weeping  for  the  land  of  his 
Inrth,  and  the  friends  he  bbs  left  behind." 
Savages  have  no  idea  of  ■  closing  the  eyes  in 
prayer,  as  the  wprship  of  their  gods  is  invariably 
condncted  with  the  eyes  wide  open. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Native  Prayers. 

"  May  thy  Holy  Spirit  now,  as  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  sweep  over  our  hearts  like  a  cyclone| 
in  its  fury,  destroying  all  obstacles  and  uproot- 
ing forest  trees — tJie  growth  of  ages "  (evil 
habits  of  long  standing).  To  a  congregation  who 
had  often  witnessed  what  a  oydone  can  do,  the 
allusion  was  most  impressive. 

Takatine's  praj-er : — 

Ma.^  the  reign  of  Satan  be  as  brief  as  the 
mountun  torrent — overflowing  its  banks  in  the 
morning  during  the  rain-storm,  bat  dry  at  night." 
All  the  streams  here  are  of  this  description. 

Another  day  Yakatina  commenced  thus : — 

"  0  thou  Mighty  Tree,|  under  whose  grateful 
shadow  we  rest,"  &c.  &o. 

The  central  mountain  of  Barstonga — covered 


with  timber  and  tall  ferns — is  appropriately 
named  *'  The  Hist,"  as  a  dense  mist  hangs  over  it 
every  morning.  In  allusion  to  this,  .a  3'oung 
man  prayed:  "As  a  fhiek  mist  oovwa  the  arest 
of  yon  mountain  nntil  the  trade-wind  wakes  and 
drives  it  clean  away,  so  may  our  many  sins  be 
swept  utterly  away  by  the  graoe  of  Christ." 

At  a  Saturday  afternoon's  prayer-meeting : — 

"  To-morrow  may  new,  beads  be  laid  on  the 
altar  of  Jesus."  This  common  petition  is  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  practice  of  presenting  the 
heads  of  all  slain  in  battle  to  Tangaroa,  the  tutelar 
deity  of  Barotonga.  The  native  mind  cannot 
see  the  inoongmity  of  this  ajlusion. 

**  May  the  word  preached  stick  in  the  minds  of 
the  ungodly  like  a  fish-bone  in  the  throat,  that 
cannot  be  got  rid  Ol" 

Gaunga  asked,  "  That  as  we  cheerfully  servo 
our  chiefs  with  offerings  of  food  or  with  the  work 
of  our  hands,  so  we  may  ungrudgingly  serve  the 
King  of  kings." 

"  May  our  missionary  be  as  a  candle-nut  torch, 
not  soon  to  go  out ;  and  may  Ms  thoughts  not 
soon  turn  to  the  land  of  his  birth." 

"  May  the  professions  of  these  new  converts  not 
be  like  the  bread-fruits  whioh  now  (April)  load 
the  trees, — so  soon  to  pass  away,  Init  like  you 
everlasting  mountains." 
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TIT  HEN  the  Eev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  of  Glasgow 
VV     ■was  in  America  two  years  ago,  an  old 
Covenanter  banner  came  to  light,  under  circum- 
stances thus  narrated  in  a  Chicago  paper. 

"  While  Dr.  Bonar  was  in  this  city,  he  was  much 
delighted  to  find  here  a  time-worn  banner  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old.  He  had  some  time  ago  clipped  from  a 
newspaper  a  brief  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
relic  of  the  olden  time  was  in  this  city,  and  he  de- 
termined that  when  he  came  he  would  search  it  out. 
Jle  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Jas.  B.  Waller, 
Esq.,  at  whose  residence,  in  Lake  View,  he  was 
entertained  as  a  guest  while  here.  Mr.  Waller, 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  found  the  banner 
in  possession  of  the  &mily  of  the  late  Judge 
Manierre,  and  they  kindly  permitted  him  to  take 
it  out  to  his  residence,  for  Dr.  Bonar's  inspection. 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  company  o£  Christian 
friends,  who  had  assembled  at  an  evening  meeting 
at  his  house,  Mr.  Waller,  at  Dr.  Bonar's  request, 
exhibited  it  to  the  company  and  recited  its 
histOTy. 

*  The  teacher  landed  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  tniUams  vho 
chiefly  led  these  islanders  to  CbriBlianity. 

t  March  30th,  18S3.   For  exempt.oo  from  cyclones.  * 
X  Literally,  the  Barringtonia  Bveeiosa,  one  of  the  prand- 
efi  trees  ia  the  tropics,  under  the  ihadow  of  which  the 
tniTellcT  wonld  rest  or  the  offiiira  of  the  tribe  be  diEcnned. 


"  It  had  been  borne  in  the  &mous  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge  in  1679,  by  the  followers  of 
Beid,  Laird  of  Kilbryde,  whose  titie  is  on  the 
banner,  and  from  whom,  through  the  Hamiltons, 
the  Manierre  family  are  descended.  It  is  about 
six  feet  by  three  and  a  half,  originally  of  pale 
yellow  silk,  now  much  faded.  It  bears  across  the 
centre,  in  large  letters,  perfectly  distindi  still, 
the  inscription,  *  For  God,  the  King,  and  the 
Covenant,'  an4  under  this,  the  picture  of  a  large 
open  Bible  with  a  reference  to  a  text  in  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  31. 

"This  battle-worn  fiaghadbeenin  possession 
of  the  laird  for  many  generations  in  Sootland, 
and  was  at  last  bronght  to  this  oountiy  hy  one  of 
them  in  1840.  Once  since  thm  it  wajB  loaned 
and  carried  to  Bookford,  Bl.,  for  some  public 
celebration,  and  being  exposed  to  the  wind  in  a 
procession  was  somewhat  tattered.  It  passed 
safely  through  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871, 
being  in  one  of  the  only  tvjro  trunks  that  were 
saved  when  the  Manierre  mansion  was  burned. 
It  certainly  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  fraught  with 
many  historic  memories,  and  is  not  a  little 
damaged  from  having  travelled  so  &r  from  home, 
and  eneountered  so  many  perils." 

Dr.  Bonar,  who  kindly  forwards  the  newspaper 
account  of  this  CSiioago  incident,  remarks  that 
"ti^ere  are  a  good  many  banners  in  d^erent 
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collections  in  Scotland,  for  example  in  that  of  the 
Antiqiiarian  Society  in  Edinburgh." 

Belies  of  the  troublous  A»,yB  of  perseontion  are 
now  Kutjly  to  be  met  ■\Tith  in  Scotland.  Her 
museums  boast  of  a  few  each,  in  (he  shape  of 
helmets,  and  weapons  which  did  good  sorvico  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  Fentland  and  Bmmolog. 
And  at  some  of  the  ino^BoIitaT7  moorland  farms, 
there  may  yet  be  seen  a  rusty  blade,  now  cou- 
Tortad  into  a  bay  chopper,  or  a  faded  banner, 
carefully  preserved  by  the  inmates  in  remem- 
brance of  iho  part  taken  by  their  "  forbears  "  in 
the  national  struggle  for  religious  freedom. 
At  rare  intervals  these  lonely  homesteads  hare 
been  visited  by  the  zealous  antiquary,  or  those 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  adherents  of 
the  Covenant,  eager  to  inspect  those  memorable 
mementos  of  the  most  eventfnl  period  of  our 
Scottish  history — ^"  whose  echo  rings  throttgh 
Scotland  till  this  hour." 

One  of  this  latter  class.  Miss  Ellen  E.  Quthric, 
at  the  beginnine  of  her  *'Talo  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,"*  uius  rdates  her  ezperienoes  when  in 
quest  of  Covenanting  relics : 

**  While  staying  at  in  the  parish  of  W  , 

I  learnt  that  a  standard  borne  by  the  Oevenanters 
atBotliwell  Bridge  "was  still  to  be  seen  at  the  foiA 
of  AVcstercroft.  Being  desirous  to  see  this  inter- 
esting relic  I  set  off  one  fine  morning  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  time-honoured 
banner. 

"  The  standard,  when  produced,  proved  to  be  an 
old  piece  of  white  linen  covered  with  stains  as 
dark  as  those  of  Eizzio's  blood  exhibited,  in 
Holyrood,  the  surfiice  of  which  displayed  unmis- 
takable bullet-holes,  and  bearing  the  follo^vl&g 
inscription  in  large  red  letters  : 

" '  For  the  parish  of  Shotts.  For  reformation 
of  Church  and  State,  According  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  Our  Covenants.' " 

"  Above  was  the  thistle  of  Scotland  surmounted 
by  a  crown  and  an  open  Bible. 

In  regard  ,to  this  standard,  the  owner  observed 
that  it  was  nothing  to  look  at,  being  made  of 
such  humble  materials,  but  that  the  silk  ones 
borne  by  the  wealthy  farmers  and  laii'ds  were 
splendid  indeed.  For  instance,  there  was  Mr. 
G.  of  Green  Hill,  the  standard  he  had  was  of  tlie 
finest  yellow  silk,  with  the  motto, '  Chrlnt's  Crown 
and  Covenant,'  engraved  in  letters  of  gold ;  '  a.ye, 
but  it  was  bonnie  to  see,'  continued  my  in- 
formant, *  and  I  mind  wecl  when  the  great  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  the  Beform  Bill  wore  held 
throughout  the  country,  that  there  was  ono  at 

B  ,  and  the  people  wished  to  get  all  the 

banners  that  could  be  procured,  as  there  was  to 
be  a  grand  procession.    Well,  as  I  knew  of 

Mr.  G  ■  having  this  one,  away  I  wont  to 

(ireen  Hill,  to  see  if  he  would  let  me  have  it. 

Mr.  G  received  me  very  kindly,  and  said 

that  the  banner  was  sadly  torn  and  destroyed, 
but  if  I  could  manage  to  get  it  repaired,  I  was 
welcome  to  it.  Accordingly  I  brought  away  the 
standard,  and  my  wife  having  got  it  patched  up 

a  little,  I  took  it  to  B  ;  and  oh  1  had  yea  but 

seen  the  people's  faces  as  I  laid  before  them  the 


*  "  Tall  s  of  tlie  CoTenanten."  Hy  Ellea  E.  Onthrie. 
(Hamilton,  AHaius  nod  Co.) 


venerable  standard — ^therewas  not  a  dry  eye  in 
the  whole  assembly.  Men  and  women  mourned 
and  wept  while  gazing  on  the  banner  stained 
with  the  blood  of  their  forefathers  who  nobly 
fought  and  died  for  the  cause  of  the  Covenant.' 

*A&d  who,  pray,  bore  this  standard  now  in 
your  possession  at  Bothwell  Bridge  7'  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Talfcmrd,  who  Uved  np  at  the 
Mnirhead  yonder.  My  mother  was  one  of  that 
family,  and  they  had  many  a  thing  that  belonged 
to  the  Covenanters — amongst  other  articles,  the 
musical  instruments  they  made  use  of  when  going 
to  battle.   My  mother  kept  them  till  they  fell  to 

Sieces  with  ago;  end  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
rum  it  was  filled  with  rowans  which  the  children 
had  gathered  ;  while  the  bugles  that  sounded  the 
retreat  of  Bothwell  Were  devoted  to  purposes 
equally  peaceful  and  innocent.* " 

The  "Thristles (Thistle)  Banner"  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Brown,  Eoyal  British  Hotel, 
Dundee.  As  its  title  implies,  it  was  a  national 
standai-d,  and  was  borne  by  the  Covenanters,  when 
with  a  gallant  army  they  marched  into  England, 
August  28,  1640,  and  took  possession  of  New- 
castle. It  is  beautiful^wrou^ht  upon  silk,  and 
bears  date  1640.  Some  lines  in  UDCouth  metre 
are  inscribed  upon  it,  expressing  the  feelings 
dominant  in  those  times : 

*'  Since  Cbiiat'B  beeomo  our  King,  Lyon's  trneth  oar  fbiia- 
(latioD, 

Wtvldlings  did  ever  erots  oar  peace  and  rofonnaUon. 
Havy  the  in&nial  chief  TtaceMaatly  toiments 
Eto's  true  promised  seed  by  reetlcs  instrumeats. 
Let  Cliristiaiu  not  grow  ffeareil  of  Satan's  toariog  stor;. 
For  tliia  our  vrcatliiip  day  will  bravely  cod  in  glory. 
Eroa  thid  our  teupral  .yoke,  it  ahall  yield  and  bring 
hcmia 

A  crown  of  rightconsuosB  to  those  that  overcomoi*' 

And  much  to  the  same  effect :  in  all  about  fifty 
lines. 

Then  ontho  border  surrounding  it : 

**  Hold  fast  the  tnieth,  care  not  for  mortal  men. 
Expecting  the  -onilloss  crown  uost  comfortablo. 
If  (^hrletlans  hope  were  but  in  this  lyfo,  tliea 
Wee,  of  all  men,  were  tiifl  most  ndaetable." 

The  Fen  wick  flag  which  waved  at  Bothwell, 
Kilsyth,  and  Brumclog,  is  still  preserved  at 
Lochgoin  in  Ayrshire.  It  is  said  that  tho  late 
Edward  Irving,  who  was  in  some  way  related  to 
the  family  of  Howie,  beheld  this  relic  of  a  piouK 
but  persecuted  people  with  an  interest  almost 
amounting  to  devotion. 

One  of  those  presei-ved  in  the  Museum  of  tht> 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Edinburgh,  was  used  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  and  carried  by  a  corps  of 
Burgher  Secedei'S,  assooiatcd  as  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  who  were  posted  ^t  the  oolli^  when 
the  Highland  army  entered  EdinbuT^h  in  1745. 
Another,  still  in  existence,  was  carried  by  the 
Covenanters  of  the  district  of  East  Monkland, 
and  was  home  at  Bothwell  Bridge  in  1679. 

^y.  R.  Jdhnson.Ksq.,  II.S.A,  has  in  hia  possession 
a  flag  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Stewart  of 
Garscube  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  after- 
wards used  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  It 
is  in  good  coudiiiou,  and  although  now  fftdod  to  a 
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weak  green  and  dull  (Hrange  cidonr  Beenu  origi- 
nally to  have  been  pink  and  blue. 

The  banner  wbicn.  belonged  to  the  Covenanters 
of  the  district  of  Avondale  has  also  survived  the 
ravages  of  time. 

Captain  Nisbet,  of  Hardhill,  commanded  the 
London  troops  at  Bothwell,  and  carried  his  flag 
safe  ont  of  tlie  ill-fated  engagement.  On  the 
mmoored  approach  of  Glaverhonse  to  Drumclog, 
Nisbet  was  sent  for  to  Hardhill,  and  turived  in 
time  to  head  the  sacoessf ul  charge  of  the 
Covenanters  across  the  morass.  On  his  way  to 
Dmmclog,  when  passing  through  Darval,  he 
induced  John  Morton  the  smith  to  acoompany 
him  to  the  £eld  of  battle,  where  his  brawny  arm 
would  find  BofiSoient  occupation.  John  followed 
Nisbet  to  the  charge.  A  royal  dragoon  who  was 
on  the  ground  entangled  in  tiie  trappings  of  his 
woimdM  hOTse,  b^ged  quarter  from  J<mn  whose 
arm  was  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.  The 
dragoon's  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  led  by  the 
smith  as  his  prisoner  to  the  camp  of  the  Cove- 
oanters.  But  the  life  that  was  spared  on  the 
field  of  battle  was  demanded  by  those  who  saw 
in  the  royal  party  not  merely  crnel  persecutors 
but  idolatrous  Amalekites,  who  they  were  bound 
in  duty  to  execute.  The  smith  declared  that 
Booner  than  give  up  his  prisoner  he  would  forfeit 
his  own  life.  The  dragoon  thus  defended  by  the 
powerful  smith  was  spared,  but  the  smith  was 
banished  from  the  army  as  a  disobedient  soldier. 
The  dragoon's  sword  is  preserved  at  Darvel,  as 
abo  the  flag  borne  by  the  gallant  Captain  Nisbet 
at  Bothwell  Bridge. 

The  Blnidy  Banner  of  Bmrndog  in  the 
pOBMBsion  of  the  family  of  Baebam  at  Xhmbar  is 
thus  described  by  the  late  J.  Dmmmond,  Esq., 
RSA.,  ete.  **  It  is  of  blue  silk,  here  and  there  a 
little  faded ;  but  having  been  treasured  as  a 
Taloable  heirloom  is  in  very  fair  preservation, 
and  is  inscribed  in  Hebrew  characters  (gilded) 
"Jehovah-Nissi,"  the  Lord  is  my  banner.  For 
some  cause  or  other  the  cloth  has  ^ven  way 
where  many  of  these  letters  are  painted,  and 
what  remains  is  so  tender  that  it  will  scarcely 
hear  touching.  The  next  line  is  painted  in 
white.  "  For  Christ  and  His  Truths,"  and  then 
came  the  words  from  which  it  has  received  the 
name  Blnidy  Banner— "  No  quarter  to  ye  active 
oimies  of  the  Covenant."  These  seem  to  have 
been  fixat  painted  in  a  light  ooloor,  and  after- 
wards repainted  in  a  dull,  faded-looUng  red,  in 
&et  quite  a  bloody  colour.  It  is  four  faet  five 
and  a  half  inches  three  feet  five  and  a  half 
indies.  Its  history,  as  given  by  its  prcmrietor, 
i»  as  follows.  It  belonged  to  Henry  Hall  of 
Hai^hhead,  a  zealous  Covenanter,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  at  Dmmclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge, 
from  the  latter  of  which  engagements  he 
wcaped  and  fled  to  Holland,  but  shortly  returned. 
^Fhile  hiding  near  Qaeensferry  an  attempt  was 
made  to  seise  him  by  the  governor  of  Blackness 
Otstle.  Hall  being  morUlly  wounded  in. the 
struggle  died  on  his  way  to  ICdinburgh  as  a 
prisoner.  Hall's  son,  while  on  his  death-bed, 
gave  the  banner  to  a  zealous  Covenanting  friend 
of  the  name  of  Cochrane.  His  own  bou  having 
turned  Conformist  clerf^man  was  considerecL 
nawmthy  to  be  a  custodier  of  snoh  a  precious 


relio.  This  Cochrane,  after  wandering  about 
irom  place  to  place,  settled  at  Coldstream ;  Ms 
son  again  bequeathed  the  banner  to  his  youngest 
daughter  Mary,  who  married  Mr.  Baebum  of 
Dunbar,  in  whose  family  it  now  remains. 

Along  with  the  banner  there  was  a  chest  of 
arms  which  had  been  used  in  Covenanting  times  ; 
these,  however,  have  been  gradually  given  away 
to  friends,  with  the  exception  of  two  swords. 

"If  during  the  engi^ments,"  continues  Mr. 
Drummond,  "  Claverhouse's  troops  were  a  little 
sharp  in  their  practice,  who  can  now  be  asto- 
nished at  it,  when  constantly  before  their  eyes 
were  wafted  this  or  perhaps  many  such  similar 
banners,  warning  them  that  if  vanquished  no 
mercy  was  to  be  shown  them.  Whue  on  the 
othra  hand  we  must  not  forget  that  confiscations 
and  imprisonments  with  punishments,  and  tor- 
tures of  the  'boots  and  thummikens '  kind,  were 
a  Bore  provocation  to  extreme  measures,  and,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  their  application  but  a  bad 
school  in  which  to  acquire  habits  of  blutrity  and 
Christian  forbearance. 


'  MAEVSLS  OF  ADAPTATION  IN  NATURE. 

II. — THE  whale's  PISanCG  NET. 

W£  have  seen  in  the  struoture  of  the 
elephant'a  teeth,  a  mai'vellous  adaptation 
of  mouth-organs  to  the  special  needs  of  a  large 
herbivorous  animaL  The  elephant's  tooth,  it 
was  said,  with  its  complex  and  admirable 
arrangement  of  tissues,  forming  a  perfect  grinding 
surface,  exists  in  and  for  the  elephant  alone. 
There  are  other  creatures  in  whioh  t^e  position 
and  structure  of  the  teeth  are  varied  quite  as 
remarkably  for  other  and  equally  special 
purposes.  The  curious  fiat  teeth  which  pave 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  some  of  the  sharks,  rays, 
and  other  predacious  fishes,  and  help  them  to 
crush  the  hard -shelled  lobsters  and  oUier  oms- 
taceans  on  whmh  they  feed,  would  alone  afibrd 
a  wonderful  picture  of  a  highly  specialised  form 
of  dental  structure.  Still  more  curious,  however, 
than  these  so-oalled  palatal  teeth  is  the  appara- 
tus with  which,  in  the  absence  of  true  teeth,  the 
Greenland  whale  is  endowed,  and  by  whioh  it  is 
enabled  to  secure  the  prey  it  takes  into  its  mouth. 
If  in  spewing  of  the  elephant  we  oonld  say  that 
the  gigantic  tri-tissned  grinding  teeth  exist  in 
and  for  the  elephant  ^one,  with  equal  emphasis 
can  it  be  said  that  the  apparatus  known  as 
"  whalebone,"  or  baleen,  exists  in  and  for  the 
whale  alone. 

The  word  whale,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said, 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible.  In  Creneais  i.  we  are  told  that  "  God 
created  great  whales."  In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
the  Greek  original  fbr  a  sea-monster  is  also 
rendered  by  uie  word  whale.  It  has  often 
been  alleged  that  the  translators  were  in  error 
in  using  this  word  as  an  equivalent  for  that  in 
the  original  text,  which  simply  ^oted  some 
kindoi-eea-monster.  It 
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FIO.  1. 

Interior  or  wbftle'a  mouth :  /.  aolld  wh«lpbooe; 
g.  fr»yed  end!  forming  ihe  fringe  In  unliicr. 


that  criticism  in  this  respect  was  prematnre, 
and  that  our  Boble  veTBion  of  tlie  sacred 
Scriptures  is  not  at  fault.  The  miBapprehensioB 
which  objects  to  the  word  whalo  in  the  verses  in 
question  is  indeed  of  modern  date.  In  the  time 
of  Chancer  and  Widiffe,  and  even  down  to  Ihe 
da^'8  of  Spenser,  the  word  was  applied  indifferently 

to  the  walnis, 
grampus,  por- 
poise, and  any 
other  large 
fish,  in  exact 
agreement 
with  its  ety- 
mologioal  eig- 
ni  fioa  tiou . 
The  sense  of 
the  word  (as 
Mr.  Skeat  and 
other  recent 
etymologists 
have  shown) 

Jttt'  roller,  and 

Jw^  "  " 

Jr  ^Plk.  closely 

allied  to 
"wheel."  The 
rolling  of  por- 
poises must  have  been  early  noticed.  Thus  it  is 
only  the  narrower  and  more  partial  application . 
of  the  word  in  recent  times  to  one  single  group 
of  the  oetacea,  which  has  obscured 
its  original  and  correct  significa- 
tion as  given  in  our  English 
version  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed 
in  Tyndale's  before  it. 

It  is  also  worth  notice  that  the 
habits  of  the  whale,  as  distinct 
from  those  of  true  fishes,  are 
noticed  in  Holy  Writ.  Like 
mammals  that  live  upon  the 
land,  aa  the  cow  and  the  goat, 
the  whales  suckle  their  young. 
In  the  Book  of  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  (iv.  3)  the  picture  of 
the  cub-whales  following  their 
dam  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  is 
vividly  brought  before  us. 

The  Greenland  whale,  the  in- 
habitant of  northern  and  ice- 
bound regions,  will  supply  us 
with  our  second  example  of  "Mar- 
vels of  Adaptation  in  Nature." 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
elephant,  the  mouth-organs  at- 
tract our  attention,  those  of  the 
whale  being  even  more  special 
and  unrivalled  in  nature  than 
those  of  the  elephant.  Those 
who  may  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  a  living  Greenland 
whale  just  captured  or  stranded 
on  the  rooks,  or  exhibited  in  our 
mnsenras,  will  certainly  in  the 
first  place  be  struck  with  the 
enormous  and  apparently  dispro- 
portionate size  cf  the  head.  Unlike  other  milk- 
giving  animals,  the  whale  has  a  head  so  large  as 


FIO.  2. 

MoKiiified  detafla 
of  Fig.  1 :  /,  •oIhI 
whftleboDp;  jr.  the 
fr«;«d  eiids. 


to  form  at  least  one-third  the  length  of  the 
whole  body.  It  often  reaches  a  length  of  sixty 
feet,  so  that  the  eye  being  plaoed  some  twenty 
feet  back  fiom  the  tip  of  the  jaws  really  looks 
as  if  it  were  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  purposive  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinarily large  structure  will  appear  on  farther 
examination.  The  capacious  mouth  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  filled  with  hair,  a  spectacle  which 
has  excited  curiosity  fi-om  the  time  of  Aristotle 
and  other  observers  to  our  own  day.  What 
can  be  the  use  of  so  enormous  a  mouth  to  a 
creature  which  it  is  well  known  does  not  prey 
upon  large  animals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  feeds 
on  some  of  the  smallest  creatures  which  float  in 
the  seas? 

The  hairy  fringe  within  the  mouth  will  help 
us  to  answer  the  question.  This  fringe,  which, 
when  the  whale's  mouth  is  open,  hangs  down  like 
a  curtain,  from  each  of  the  whale's  upper  jaws 
and  palate,  is  really  the  creatiire's  fishing  net. 
With  this  ho  captures  his  food.  It  consists  in 
fact  of  the  frayed  ends  of  the  plates  of  whalebone, 
the  solid  upper  parts  of  which  are  fixed  in  the 
whale's  palate.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  "net"  comes  into  action.  The  whale  maybe 
seen  swimming  backwards  and  forwards  between 
large  masses  of  ioe.  Here  the  water  swarms  with 
small  marine  organisms — molluscs,  crustaceans, 
and  jelly-fish.  In  feeding,  the  whale  fills  the 
immense  mouth  with  water  containing  shoals  of 
these  small  creatures.  He  then  closes  the  jaw^, 
and  raises  the  tongue  so  as  to  diminish  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth;  the  water  streams  out  through 
narrow  intervals  between  the  hairy  fringe  and 
escapes  through  the  lips,  leaving  the  living  prey 
to  be  swallowed. 

The  function  of  whalebor.e,  which  as  a  month- 
organ  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  animal, 
aquatic  or  terrestrial,  is  that  of  a  strainer.  In 
order  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  purpose, 
as  many  as  three  hundred  sheets  of  whalebone 
are  hung  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Greenland  whale,  each  frayed  out  on  the  in- 
side to  form  this  remarkable  fringe,  with  which 
in  the  absence  of  teeth  the  animal  secures  its 
prey. 

Equally  wonderrul  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
whalebone  to  the  varying  position  of  the  jaws. 
The  great  hairy  dome  we  call  the  whale's  mouth 
is,  when  closed,  about  nine  feet  in  height ;  but 
the  outside  edge  of  the  whalebone  is  often 
eighteen  feet  long.  How  then  shall  this  extra 
nine  feet  of  whalebone  be  accommodated  when 
the  mouth  is  shut  ?  The  beautiful  elasticity  of 
the  whalebone  here  comes  into  use.  As  the 
mouth  shuts,  the  lower  ends  of  the  longer  plates 
bend  back  towards  the  throat,  and  fall  into  the 
hollow  formed  by  the  diort  blades  behind  them. 
The  manner  in  which  the  whalebone  is  thus  con- 
structed to  guard  the  whole  passive  of  the  mouth 
when  open,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  small 
prey  below  the  fringe,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  adjusted  to  lie  out  of  the  way 
when  not  wanted,  may  well  complete  our  brief 
account  of  one  of  the  Kiost  marvellous  instances  ot 
adaptation  to  purpose  whioh  is  to  be  found  ii> 
creation. 
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THE  SILENT  SCHOLAR. 

"  remember  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Julia 

LJ  Hepbam,  who  was  at  one  lime  in  your 
Sunday  class  at  D.  ?  She  is  now  in  the  Edin- 
bn^h  Infirmary  Tery  ill  of  consnmption,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  Tisit  from  yon  ?  "  This 
was  the  message  brought  to  me  one  day  many 
years  ago,  and  I  hastened  to  act  upon  it,  and  to 
visit  the  Infirmary  in  search  of  the  poor  girl. 

I  well  remembered  Julia  Hepburn,  with  her 
somewhat  romantic  name  and  her  soft  dark  eyes, 
always  fixed  in  earnest  attention  on  her  teacher ; 
but  to  tell  the  truth  I  little  expected  that  she 
would  have  remembered  me,  for  a  more  silent 
scholar  never  attended  my  class,  and  when  after 
a  short  attendance  she  left  at  an  early  age  to  go 
oat  to  service  in  a  neighbouring  town,  I  felt  tlutt 
I  had  lost  her  without  ever  LaTing  really  known 
ber.  Other  girls  had  interested  and  oheered  me 
in  my  labours,  but  beyond  repeating  her 
"qaestions*'  and  verses  with  perfect  accuracy,  I 
had  never  heard  the  voice  of  little  Julia.  And 
yet  she  bad  greatly  interested  me,  she  seemed 
SQch  a  forlorn  little  being  ;  without  a  relation  or 
friend  in  the  world  ;  boarded  by  the  parish  with 
a  poor  family  from  whom  she  received  scanty 
kindness;  and  from  whose  strong,  coarse  daughters 
she  was  difitingoished  as  much  by  her  quiet 
manners  as  by  her  small  size,  delicate  complexion, 
and  refined  features. 

It  was  in  the  old  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  its 
<M.  and  nnreformed  days,  that  I  was  now  to  seek 
my  poor  little  Sunday  scholar.  At  the  time  no 
t^ts  or  pictures  brightened  the  walls ;  no  Flower 
Hisuon  ladies  gli^  in  aud  out  with  thur 
bagrant  oflferings ;  and  what  was  much  worse 
the  nurses,  untzained  and  ignorant,  were  often 
BO  careless  that  the  poor  patients  sometimes 
snffeied  much  at  their  hands,  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  manaj^ers  and  doctors  oonld  do.  Henoe  arose 
a  dread  of  going  to  the  Infirmary  that  often  kept 
Uxk  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  till  their 
care  became  hopeless ;  and  what  I  saw  myself  of 
BOKte  of  the  dissipated  old  women  who  tended  the 
BoSerers,  made  me  quite  sympathize  with  those 
who  shrank  &om  being  placed  in  their  hands.  It 
is  very  different  now,  I  am  thankful  to  say. 

There  are  those,  however,  whose  cases  attract 
sympathy  wherever  they  go,  and  as  I  entered  the 
long  ward,  I  saw  my  old  pupil  surrounded  with 
kind  attentions  both  firom  the  nurse  and  from  ber 
fellow-sufferers. 

It  was  eight  or  nine  years  sinoe  I  had  seen 
Julia,  and  she  was  mach  changed.  The  beauti- 
fid  dark  eyes  alone  recalled  ner  image  as  in 
former  days,  but  now  they  were  too  Urge,  too 
bright — and  they  lighted  up  with  rare  beauty  as 
1^  recognised  me.  She  was  no  longer  the  silent 
little  lassie  she  had  formerly  been ;  her  lips  were 
opened,  and  she  poured  forth  her  pleasure  in 
seeing  me.  "  Eh,  I  mind  ye,  mem,  I  mind  ye 
weel;  and  I  mind  the  words  ye  taught  me  in  the 
class !  Yes,  oh  yes,  Jetua  is  my  Friend  I — ^He  is 
the  best  Friend ! — ^He  has  been  good  to  me^ — and 
this  place — has  been — a  blessed  place  to  me  !  " 

Tti«se  words  and  others  like  these  bur^t  fcom 


her  witli  great  difBculty,  interrupted  by  her 
laboured  breathing,  and  cheeked  by  her  tearing 
cough.  She  was  too  ill  for  oonvaraation,  and  I 
oouH  only  find  from  her  that  the  Word  of  God 
vnis  piecions  to  her,  and  tiiat  she  was  not  afraid 
to  die  for  Jesus  was  her  Friend  I  She  had  the 
tme  life  ;  she  knew  her  Saviour ;  and  when  next 
I  came  and  found  her  bed  empty,  I  oould  thank 
God  that  her  ransomed  soul  was  with  Him  I 

The  infirmary,  so  dreaded  by  others,  had  been 
a  kind  refuge  to  the  lonely,  motherless  girl,  and 
not  only  so,  it  had  been,  in  spite  of  intense 
sufiering,  **  a  blessed  place  "  to  her,  for  her  G^>d 
was  with  her  there.  I  had  no  means  of  learning 
her  past  history,  or  of  knowing  at  what  time  the 
seed  sown  in  her  young  heart  had  taken  root  and 
spmng  up.  But  I  thanked  God  that  I  had  in  any 
measure  been  honoured  to  help  in  sowing  that 
seed ;  and  I  also  thanked  God  that  He  had  given 
mo  the  encouragement  of  knowing  that  this  seed 
had  sprung  up.  This  girl  might  have  passed 
away  without  my  evOT  having  heard  of  her  case ; 
and  if  I  now  recall  it  from  the  chambers  of 
memory  with  a  grateful  heart,  it  is  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  encourage  other  Sunday-school 
teachers  in  a  work  which  sometimes  greatly 
needs  encouragement.  We  know  that  it  is  an 
honour  to  say  a  word  for  our  Master,  but  how 
often,  going  on  day  by  day  without  apparent 
results,  are  we  tempted  to  say,  I  have  laboured 
in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought  and 
in  vain !  "  Kot  so,  dear  friend  I  This  is  a  point 
of  which  you  can  never  be  sure,  while  of  this 
you  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  He  has  said 
"  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void  1 " 
There  may  even  now  be  hearts  in  which  that 
word  sporan  by  you,  though  in  great  weakness, 
is  laid  up  Mid  treasured,  in  a  way  which  yon 
have  no  idea.  It  might  not  be  for  your  good  to 
know  idl  the  result  of  your  labours  now ;  jf  it  is 
for  your  good  He  will  yet  show  it  to  you,  for  He 
is  not  **a  hard  master  t"  Ton  cannot  h(^  too 
much,  nor  expect  too  much  from  Him,  but  you 
might  be  easily  led  to  ezpeot  too  much  from  yuur 
own  eloquence  or  earnestness. 

The  case  of  my  bilent  little  scholar  taught  me 
to  be  very  patient  with  the  undemonstrative  ones 
in  a  class.  I  have  seen  in  other  cases  than  that 
of  Julia  Hepburn  and  her  more  lively  companions 
that  often  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last 
first,"  in  God's  kingdom,  even  in  that  small 
portion  of  it  which  comes  under  the  eye  of  pastor 
or  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school. 

x'Tis  not  the  eye  of  keenest  blaxe, 
the  qaic^  sweUins  breast, 
That  SDonert  tfariUs  at  touch  of  praise. 

These  do  not  pleeae  Him  beet. 
Bat  Toioes  low  and  gentle, 

And  timid  glances  shy. 
That  seem  Sat  aid  paiental 

To  sue  all  wlatfully. 
Still  preaslng,  longing  to  be  righ^ 

Yet  fisaiing  to  be  wrong. 
In  these  the  pastor  dues  delight, 

A  Iamb-like,  Chiiatrliho  throng." 

"  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child,  in 
My  name,  reoeiveth  Ue  1 " 
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KW  opportUDlttcs  nov  opened  to 
Franciwo.  He  was  bo  longer  tor- 
mented by  hunger;  lifo  V0i8  a 
brighter  aiipect.  Tho  iamily  Trhich 
had  received  him  gave  thanks  to 
Qod  that  Ho  had  been  pleased  to 
moko  nse  of  them  to  rescue  this 
ohild.  They  did  their  best  to 
educate  him  in  the  troth.  The 
good  seed  seemed  to  gernitQate  in  his  heart.  There  was 
certainly  in  tho  boy  more  than  one  trait  that  jnsti£cd  Lope, 
but  on  the  other  haoJ  he  was  taiuted  with  a  vice  against 
which  all  remonstrances  at  first  availed  nothing ;  it  was  a 
deeply-rooted  iuclination  for  lying.  This  shocking  liabit 
of  telling  ralselioode,  bo  conmion  in  Italy,  and  in  some 
inaoner  natural  to  Francisco,  grieved  his  benefactors,  who 
did  not  however  cease  to  hope  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
might  at  last  overooine  it.  But  what  made  the  euro  moro 
difficult  was  that  Francisco  lied,  so  to  say,  without  aoy 
bad  intention,  without  premedltatioD,  without  wanting  to 
gain  by  it.  He  lied  solely  through  habit,  and  very  often 
not  perceiving  it  himself.  More  than  once  Gottlieb  warned 
his  comrade  of  his  sin.  Then  Francisco  promised  solemnly 
uavcr  to  repeat  it,  but  bij  promise  would  be  Inoken  almost 
before  he  was  aware.*   *  ^ 

One  day  Francisco  had  invented  a  story  altogether  false, 
and.  had  been  severely  blamed  by  the  Gonnt.  Gottlieb, 
iodnced  by  the  kindness  of  bis  heart,  ventured  to  intereedo 
in  fftTonr  of  t^  enlpriL  He  had  never  done  so  beftwe, 
and  bii  fitther  beoame  very  uneasy  at  it.  Fearing  all  at 
onoe  that  he  bad  gone  too  for  in  exposing  bii  son  to  on 
inflnenoe  rendered  donUy  dangerooa  by  the  amiaUe  temper 
of  Frandsoo,  lie  reaolTed  to  remove  tbo  latter  fkom  hia 
houae,  at  least  for  some  time.  Tho  trade  of  voriting  at 
corals  bad  a  paitionlar  attraction  £ar  Fraueiioo,  and  the 
Count  detemiDed  to  plaoe  him  as  appreatioe  hi  one  of 
those  great  workshops  whoae  artiitio  productions  are  the 
admiration  of  the  foreigner. 

The  youBg  Italian  to  some  extent  justified  this  decision 
by  the  npid  progress  he  made.  The  cjijects  that  came  from 
his  skilful  hands  showed  great  taleut,  and  his  master 
declared  himself  satisfied  with  his  industry. 

Francisoowas  quite  at  case  in  the  midstof  his  companions, 
a  joyous  and  thoughtleES  troop,  whose  favourite  conversations 
turned  on  the  exploits  of  brigands.  When  Francisoo  went  to 
seo  Gottlieb,  he  often  spoke  of  little  but  the  wonderful  tales 
wliicit  hod  so  much  interested  him. 

The  Count  observed  with  poiu  the  inclinations  of  his  - 
young  dependent,  and  began  to  augur  ill  fur  his  futnre  lift: 
At  this  period  a  pressing  afiair  claiming  his  presence,  lio 
was  obliged  to  betake  himself  without  delay  to  his  estate. 
Notwithstanding  the  entteatiea  of  Gottlieb,  it  was  deter- 
uiined  that  Franeisoo  should  remain  in  the  workshop  at 

*  How  is  it  that  this  habit  of  lying  is  characteristic  of 

lands  whero  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  dominant  ? 
Witness  Ireland.  Tliere  are  Irish  people  who  are  naturally 
trath-speakinfT.  and  who,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel, 
abhor  untrothfulncss,  yet  the  Eoniish  church  has  given  to 
the  national  (diaracti-r  tho  repntatiou  of  inaccuracy  of 
spi'eoh  and  tie  habit  of  l>-ing,  even  wlien  tho  falsehood  is 
without  motivo  or  without  malice,  as  in  thu  caso  of  poor 
Francis. 


Naples  two  years  longer,  to  perfect  himself  in  bis  trade, 
after  which  they  should  consider  what  was  best  to  bo  done. 

These-  last  wtuds  oontuned  but  a  poor  oonsolation  for  tho 
two  boys,  to  whom  this  unexpected  separation  was  a  great 
trouble ;  for  Francisco,  amidst  the  attiaoUona  of  bis  new 
ctanpanioDS  at  the  imkabop,  never  lost  bii  g^teful  attoeb- 
ment  to  his  young  benefactor. 

The  Count  genetonily  provided  Franeisoo  irith  all  that 
might  be  useful  or  agreeable  Ibr  a  lad  of  his  age ;  paid  in 
advanoe  fin  the  board  agreed  on,  and  oommended  bun 
hcartUy  to  bis  master. 

Their  final  parting  caused  great  pain.  Francisco  kikSed 
the  hands  of  his  benefactor^  and  ooxdially  caibraord 
Gottlieb,  promising  to  give  him  news  about  himself ;  aud 
the  carnage  started. 

For  a  moment  the  poor  lad  was  liScc  one  fixed  to  the 
place,  a  prey  to  a  fecUng  of  complete  abandonmenL  Every- 
thing appeared  to  him  to  be  indifferent  hereafter;  then 
recovering  himself,  ho  bounded  in  pursuit  of  the  carriage, 
hoping  to  catch  it,  that  he  might  hold  on  to  the  door,  or  tLu 
ropes  which  fastened  tho  trunk?,  or  to  anything,  if  £0  ho 
might  once  more  see  the  only  pcniona  that  loved  him.  But 
the  horscs  had  got  too  far  in  advance  of  him,  and  after 
running  as  far  as  his  strength  permitted,  he  let  himtelf 
fall  on  tho  high  road,  and  remained  there  some  time,  dunl: 
in  liis  grief,  which  made  him  forget  everybody  and  every- 
thing. 

in. 

Twenty  years  passed  away.  The  Count  was  dead,  and  bis 
wife  also,  and  Gottlieb  found  himself  alone  in  his  mansion, 
full  of  remembrances,  pleasant  and  sorrowful  at  the  same 
time.  A  deep  melancholy  took  posscsEtou  of  his  tender 
mind,  and  threatened  his  health  seriously.  His  doctor,  on 
old  friend  of  the  family,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a 
jonmey  to  Italy,  and  Gottlieb,  rendered  by  depression  more 
aocassilde  to  the  inflnenoe  of  othetr,  oonsentad  to  go,  vitb- 
ont  however  feeling  the  least  desire  to  do  so. 

Onoe  arrived  at  his  destination,  he  aoon  felt  the  influence 
that  Naplea  always  exendsei,  paztionlarly  tar  bin  who  finds 
at  evexy  itep  reminders  of  a  bappy  diildhood.  Ona  of  bis 
first  thooghta  was  oomMniog  Franoisoa  Ho  nude  inqnirias 
ai  to  what  had  become  of  him.  During  the  fltst  year  the 

"V  iiunily  had  teemtd  a  lev  letters  from  him,  bat  no 

more  aftenrards.  Attributing  the  long  silence  of  Ftuameo 
to  foi^fettnlneas,  the  Connt  had  kft  cff  writing  to  him,  and 
H^faed  at  the  weakness  of  human  gratitnde.  X^wieisoo's 
master  had  written  bom  Ume  to  time,  but  hie .  letters  were 
less  and  leas  satis&otory,  and  he  ended  by  rebtoringthe 
money  paid  in  advance  for  the  second  year,  declaring  that 
he  oonld  not  keep  a  lad  in  his  house,  who  after  being  un- 
steady was  beoomiug  criminal.  ,  He  related  how  Francisco 
had  been  implicated  in  a  theft  of  corals  that  hod  been 
committed  in  tho  workshop,  of  which  he  hod  dono  oU  lic 
could  to  clear  himself  by  a  lie,  in  tbo  face  of  overwhclmiog 
ovideuce.  Driven  from  his  mastci's  house,  the  wretched 
lad  had  tried  to  justify  himself  in  the  cyea  of  his  benefactor 
by  seeding  bim  a  letter  toll  of  contradictions,  which  bhowed 
tho  Count  how  evident  his  guilt  was.  This  was  the  lost 
letter  received  from  bim,  and  all  cflbrta  to  trace  bim  were 
now  useless. 

Gottlieb,  on  returning  to  Naplc?,  recommenced  bis  ro- 
searebes,  but  they  were  without  result.  After  a  while  he 
went  to  live  at  Borrento,  preferring  the  peaceful  solitude  of 
a  beautiful  country  to  isolation  in  tho  midst  of  a  crowd. 
Brigandage,  wbtdi  even  in  our  days  bos  not  entirely  ceased 
in  these  parts,  wss  then  in  full  sway,  notwithstumJiitg  tho 
vigilant  attention  of  the  authorities. 

Descending  one  day  into  a  narrow  and  shaded  valley, 
Gottlieb  soddenlysaw  himself  summndcd  by  some  men  of  a 
very  atupicdoos  appeoranoe.   Tlie^  ^'^^^f^f  ^  ^""^ 
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dwkB.  asd  had  on  IiBti  vitti  Wide  briai, » that  their  use 
and  their  ftcflsirara  both  eononled  ftom  obwmtion.  Bat 
tM^  guaf  themiidTtiwed  the  right  usa  to  show  a  iwrolm 
l»ieIdlBfaadiiiM&  OneoftltempnTsntedsnydflpartiirs 
ton  the  nOaft  and*  addnerins  Oottliob  in  a  meiiaie* 
iag  iOBB,  ttHA  him  in  pnttj  good  French  Uut  he  me  their 
{nbaiier. 

The  7oang  Onmt  fonnd  tliat  he  ms  in  the  hands  of 
Uguids,  in  vhoOB  oueteDee  he  had  zeCdsed  to  bdiere,  and 
knowing  that  til  xeririenoe  me  as  impradeot  oa  it  was 
aaeka,  ha  <}[iietl5'  drew  ont  his  pone,  took  oat  hia  mtch, 
and  a  ring  set  with  hrillianta  from  his  fiogsr,  and  laid, 
praontiiig  tliem  to  the  Iwigandt "  Hvo  ie  alll  have  about 
oe ;  now  what  do  yon  vaQt  ?  " 

**  AU  that  you  have  abont  yon  belongs  to  ns  no  doubt," 
Kt^ed  the  brigand ;  but  having  the  advantage  of  knmring 
jal.  Mi.  Coflnt^  -we.da  not  intend  to  be  contented  Tith  this 
tdfle.  -We  eatimate  joor  person  at  its  real  Valne,  and  do 
Dot  mean  to  let  bo  precloDS  an  object  go  iritiiOBt  dne  pay- 
Qtflii  Yea  will  not  lie  reatered  to  liberty  nntU  after  ymi 
bare  lemitted  io  na  an  obligation  in  doe  foAn  by  which  yon 
order  to  be  peiid  to  the  person,  and  in  the  place  we  shall 
poiDt  ont  to  7«q,  the  anm  of  fiily  thoosoDd  ducats.  We 
ihall  not  haggle  about  the  matter,  I  gire  yon  my  word  of 
btrtMwr.'* 

"  Nothing  and  nobody,"  aud  the  Coont  indignantly,  '*  will 
cxlcrt  from  me  meh  a  anm,  which  ia  beyond  my  means." 

We  kasnr  your  ueana  perfectiy»"  rq^ied  the  loigand 
qniedy, "  and  be  amted  that  sooner  ox  later  yea  will  do  aa 
welihc." 

Hoeoptm  the  «yeB  of  the  viotim  were  bandaged,  and  he 
■It  led  en  aaaiidfit  th*  triumphant  tioop.  After  having 
tKfvaedfte  DMcetfuLB  m  hour  a  rood  very  zongh  and  nn- 
cvca,  the  Count  waa  allowed  to  see  the  light,  if  we  may  ao 
eiU  ttie  twiUght  that  reigned  in  the  dan  to  whieh  they 
eadocted  hkn,  Fonting  to  a  heap  of  chijM,  tme  of  tlu 
Wgudi  Invited  hfas  with  ironical  conrtaay  to  reat  him- 
«lf,  but  a  seoomd  bcigand  soon  approached  with  paper  and 
a  poo.  "Sign  this,"  aaid  he,  "and  yonaze  fireeu  Tour  nse- 
baireiirtauoe  will  (Hily  rnin  yon,  fhr  yon  are  in  oor  hands: 
If  yon  nine  your  Uib,  make  haate  andiedeonit  This  is 
my  lut  word." 

Gottlieb  k$pt  silence.  He  knew  that  he  woa  in  the  hands 
of  God,  who  ccndd  deliver  him,  if  snoU  was  His  will. 

The  silenee  of  the  priaoner  did  not  tajX  to  irritate  tbo 
'wigEDd,  who  went  away,  noisily  slamming  the  door. 
Daikneaa  and  silence  reigned  in  the  amall  room  in  which 
'iie  Coant  waa  left  alone  with  bia  tbougbts. 

After  having  sooglit  consolation  in  prayer,  he  cast  him- 
Klf  on  the  chips  and  was  Eoon  peaceably  asleep,  which 
eould  not  tukve  laated  long,  for  suddenly  the  creaking  of 
ibe  iock  waa  heard,  the  dooc  opened,  and  the  light  of  a 
iinlem  revealed  a  tall  yonog  man,  with  dark  eyes,  swarthy 
and  clothed  like  the  brigands.  "  Don't  fear,"  said  he  in 
llalian,  "  follow  me  }  I  will  aave  yon." 

The  Cooot  aroee  meebanically  to  obey.  VThatever  it 
BOgtA  bia  podtim  oonld  eoaroely  become  wiwse.  He 
followed  the  stranger  in  tilence  through  some  long  obscure 
paaAges,  which  ended  at  the  outlet  of  a  cave,  and  found 
hfrnneif  at  length  under  the  Btarry  heaven,  and  the 
InUiant  UMlon,  whidi  showed  him  tiie  woDderfol  pauo- 
maa  of  Sanet^  Tbia  sight  filled  him  with  joy,  and 
his  Lcart  went  oat  to  God,  who  bad  preeerved  him  from 
a  danger  eo  iniBiiiigBt.  **  Bnt  who  an  yon,  my  genwroas 
liberator?"  said  he,  addwaaTng  bis  eooduotor. 

-Count,  have  yon  fiffgotten  poor  Frandaco,  whom  you 
saved  from  bm^,  twenty  years  ago,  and  whom  you 
Inded  with  UadnsM?  He  i«  baCne  yon,  and  although 
a  hagand,  the  fseUng  of  graUtade  is  not  extinet  In  bis 
heart  Ym  sared  vy  UEs,  and  I  acquit  myseir  towards 
y«  tn  aoBkB  extcait  afler  fwoity  years.  Our  troop  had 


determined  to  kill  yon,  finding  that  there  was  no  means 
of  obtaining  tiuo  obliMtion  th^  claim.  There  is  your 
Mad  1  HastGn  I  The  leart  delay  nMght  coti  the  lives  of  na 
both.  Flay  (Jed  ibr  a  repentant  brigaud,  and  giro  me 
your  hud.  Mine  renaina  pate  of  the  blood  4^  my  bene- 
fiwtot  God  preserve  yon  I " 

The  Oonnt  stood  mooh  astonished.  FKanng  eagerly 
tiie  handof  his  liberator,  he  said  to  hun: 

"Frandaco,  you  are  my  brother  and  my  proeerrer;  I 
ought  not  to  abandon  yon,  and  cannot.  "Let,  us  fly  together. 
The  day  of  hope  is  not  yet  quite  ^passed.  •  Break  away  from 
your  past  ain,  think  of  your  aonlv  I  pray  you,  and  come 
with  mo.  FrasKifico,  I  am  irtill  tiw  samo  Gottlieb .  that 
loved  you  in  your  infancy." 

Francisco  hesitBted,  bat  the  Count  drew  him  by  force 
without  adding  a  word  more.  He  ielt  that  this  moment, 
decisive  for  himself,  was  still  mote  so  for  his  companion 
and  he  silently  invoked  the  Lord 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  fugitives  were  at  the 
Tasso  hotel,  where  Gottlitb  was  stayiug.  There  they 
could  breathe  freely.    The  people  ef  the  house  could  not 

understand  what  had  happened,  and  Oonnt  V  took  care 

not  to  inform  them.  He  hastened  to  set  out  early  the 
next  morning,  taking  Francisco  with  him,  whom  a  town- 
costume  rendered  quite  unrecognisable. 

Owing  to  the  passfiort  syatetn  then  prevailing  iii  Austria, 
tlie  Count  csnld  not  think  of  taking  him  to  hla  estates,  as 
he  would  have  desired.  It  was  de<^ed  tibat  thej  tiumld 
embark  the  same  evening  for  Oairo. 

IV. 

It  was  a  snrowfnl  story  whleb  Fnneiscb  bad  to  tdl,  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  jddded  to  his  ewn  Indinationa,- 
and  been  drawn  graduftHy  into  open  crime. 

**DId  you  then  think  yea  oonld  stop  short  on  ibis 
slippery  descent  ?  "  asked  the  Connt  with  sonow.      -  • 

At  the  beginning,"  he  xefdied,  **  oae  does  not  know  the 
end  of  it." 

«  True,"  aaid  Gottlieb,  "  and  that  is  why  we  mitst  abstain 
from,  the  very  beginning  of  sin,  and  abide  in  the  fear  of  God, 
who  delivers  thoee  that  fear  Him  from  snch  fafansgrearions.** 

The  Count  perceived  with  great  eatlBfaetion  that  Fran- 
eiaco  did  not  at  all  attempt  to  excuse  himself  or  -  lessen' 
his  guilt.  He  related  how  he  had  bven  jostly  punished, 
being  driven  away  by  his  master  for  a  theft  that  had' 
made  too  much  noise  to  make  it  possible  for  -him  to  get 
into  another  shop.  He  had  then  given  himself  up  to  a 
vagabond  life,  which  the  climate  of  Italy  renders  less  severe 
than  in  most  places.  He  passed  his  days  in  company  with 
other  vagabonds,  and  slept  at  night  under  the  porches  of 
the  ohurchea.  One  day  when  he  was  very  tired,  belay  down 
in  a  maize-fleld  on  the  road  te  Fortusi,  and  soon  went  to  sleep. 
Suddenly  ho  was  awakened  by  the  voices  of  two  monks 
seated  on  a  large  stone  near  him,  who  .certainly  did  not 
care  whether  anybody  heard  their  conversation.  Francisco 
kept  himself  silent,  and  listened  to  them  in  order  not  to 
lose  a  word.  He  found  oat  that  these  monks  were  di»- 
gaised  brigands ;  he  saw  them  sharing  the  booty  of  their 
last  exploit,  and  heaid  them  projecting  the  Bseassination  ot 
a  stranger  who  was  to  pass  along  iho  rood.  Seized  with 
ft^t,  he  made  an  Invclnntary  movement  which  betrayed 
bis  presaneo.  A  knife  was  inunedmtely  held  before  his 
eyes,  but  one  of  the  brigands  arrested  the  liand  of  his 
oomrade.  HB.oonld  not  let  a  pocw  lad  be  killed  who  could 
not  defend  faimselC  and  from  whose  death  they  could  derive 
no  advantage. 

He  questioned  Franoisco,  who  related  his  history  to  him, 
and  was  but  too  happy  to  accept  the  prc^iosal  they  made 
him  of  saving  his  life  by  turning  brigand.  From  this 
period  be  bdosged  to  the 
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of  Sorrento  and  its  eDTitooi.  Daring  the  first  yean  he 
diBcliargod  the  hmnblc  fanctknu  of  tonuplt,  nndcv  the 
thankleH  Bernoe.  of  an  (dd  ■woaan  whom  the  loiguids 
oalled  moOm*.  After  ha^g  aobjeoted  him  to  Tarioa  trials, 
they  permitted  him  to  fake  a  paxt  in  th«r  expeditiooB,  in 
which  he  gave  proof  of  great  intrepidity,  exposing  himself 
to  the  greatest  dangers,  hot  alwaya  nring  tiu  Um  of  thOBO 
who  fell  into  his  hands. 

Fiancisoo  lived  this  life  fbr  nineteen  years.  From  time  to 
time  the  sound  of  the  ohnroh-bells  recalled  to  him  the 
worship  of  God  whom  he  had  ahandoned,  bnt  he  drove 
away  these  thoaghts  hj  tellmg  himself  that  he  had  gcme 
too  far  to  return.  The  seed  had  &llen  on  unfertile  gronnd, 
and  the  thorns  had  choked  it  The  gospel  had  only  glanced 
upon  his  soul  without  having  penetrated  its  depths.  His 
benefactors  had  taken  the  appeatanoes  of  re&rm  for 
reality.  Bat  he  oonld  not  but  distingtuah  the  hand  of  Ood 
in  this  almost  miraculous  .meeting  with  Gottlieb,  and  the 
iessons  of  former  times  returned  to  him  vagudy  like  the 
remembrance  of  a  lost  treasure  that  must  be  found  again  at 
any  cost  Hia  past  life  came  before  him  in  all  its  horrcns, 
and  his  oonaoienoe  began  to  torment  him  as  it  had  never 
done  before.  He  suffered  greatly.  The  Count  vunly  tried 
to  apply  tbe  consolations  of  the  gospel,  which  are  not  refused 
even  to  the  worst 

"  These  consoling  promises  are  no  longer  for  me,"  said 
the  wretched  man  in  despair :  "  I  have  passed  beyond  the 
bonnds  of  God's  mercy.  I  am  a  brigand,  a  hardened 
criminal, — ^there  is  no  longer  any  salvation  for  me." 

Bnt  remember  the  history  of  the  thief  on  the  cross, 
which  struck  you  so  much  in  your  childhood,"  replied  the 
Count geiitly,  "when  looking  on  Jesus  with  confldenoe  he 
■aid :  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  oomcst  into  Thy 
kingdom.'  And  Jesus  nid  to  him :  *  Verily,  I  aaj  onto 
thee  that  to-day  thou  sh^t  be  with  me  In  paiadlK.*" 

"  Ahl  if  by  bending  to  Hta_will,  I  oonld  eilhoe  my  peat 
ains,"  sighed  Fiandsco^ 

"Nobody  can  mait  the  pardon  of  God,**  replied  the 
Count ;  **  we  cannot  be  ^aaved  but  by  failh  in  JeauM.  To 
cbey  Jesvu  Chriat  we  must  beUere  in  Him." 

It  is  not  oor  purpose  to  follow  further  the  histwy  of 
Fnnoisoo.  He  passed  the  whcde  winter  with  bis  benefactor 
imder  the  imiling  sky  of  Egyp^  but  it  was  long  before  he 
flacked  from  the  terms  wtibih  hla  past  history  aioosed. 
SolBoe  it  to  say  that  he  waa  the  fidOifDl  attendant  vS  hia 
beoeflBotor,  and  nnd«  the  influsnoe  of  hia  taiwh^ng  gave 
piomiae  of  leading  a  new  life. 


THE  HOH£  BIBLE  CLA&& 

Tt. — TBM  lOUBiriTS  OV  OUB  LOBD. 

Tbzt  for  the  day.  "  While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the 
light,  that  ye  may  be  the  childien  of  light"  Jeba  zii.  36. 
Bead  John  zi.  45-57. 

Lazarus,  the  man  who  had  been  dead  and  was  alive,  was 
now  going  about  in  Bethany^  restored  to  his  health,  to  his 
home,  to  his  sisters,  a  living  proof  of  the  power  and  the 
many  of  Jeans.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  Jews  who  had 
seen  this  believed  on  Jesus,  but  not  all ;  uhat  did  tome  do  1 
They  had  no  good  purpose  in  telling  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  His  enemios  :  and  we  see  Uiat  their  report  made  those 
enemies  take  alarm.  Of  uhat  were  they  a/midf  Th^y 
thought  that  if  all  men  believed  on  Jeans,  the  Bmaans  would 
coma  and  destroy  them.  Who  eavu  foraari  to  gilte  them 
ooiMMlr  Thid  Gaiaphas.  being  high  prieatt  aeems  to  have 
htm  moTed  to  prophe^  things  timt  he  did  not  himself 
understand.  He  did  not  know  how  tnte  It  was  that  Jesos 
should  indeed  die  for  tbe  poople.   Be  ipoka  a  for  truer  and 


deeper  word  than  he  intended ;  he  knew  not  thai  Jesoa 
waa  to  die^  "not  for  tiiat  nation  ndy,"  but  for  all  the 
children  of  Ood.  IDs  words  served  only  to  stir  up  the 
enemies  of  the  Saviour  to  take  eonasel  against  Him,  even 
as  it  is  written  in  the  IL  Fnlm  (read  the  first  five  Tersee> 
Mark  how  great  is  the  salvation  which  Christ  died  to 
purchase ;  it  is  not  for  that  nation,  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
only ;  read  Isaiah  xltz.  6,  and  see  how  grand  an  the  purposes 
of  God's  mercy  in  Christ.  He  is  given  to  lie  a  "  light  to  the 
Gentiles;"  thie  was  deolared  by  the  aged  Simeon  when 
Jesoa  was  brought  in  His  infanoy  into  the  temple,  read 
Luke  ii.  82.  He  said  Himself;  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world,"  John  viii.  12.  He  would  have  every  one  of  us  to 
walk  in  the  light  1  This  light  of  life  and  truth  and  hope  is 
shining  for  yon  and  for  me.  Oh,  do  not  let  us  shut  our 
eyes  to  it  and  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light  I 

This  is  what  too  many  do  every  day.  Tliia  was  what 
Caiaphas  and  the  Phaiisaes  did.  **  They  took  oo ousel 
together  for  to  put  him  to  death  I "  Tbia  dark  and  wicked 
counsel  of  thmrs  however  was  not  yet  to  be  fulfilled ;  His 
time  was  at  band,  bnt  waa  not  yet  cmne,  Jesus  had  still  a 
few  more  months  of  this  world's  trials  and  sufierings 
to  endure ;  He  had  sfune  more  acts  of  mercy  to  do :  some 
more  words  of  .wisdom  and  love  to  qwak.  and  then,  as  He  had 
told  His  disciples,  He  was  to  be  delivered  Into  the  hands  of 
men.   Luke  Ix.  44,  Matt  xvil.  S2,  28w 

Jesus  now  withdrew  ffimself  bom  the  penaontioa  of  the 
Pharisees  Whtndid  S«  gol  r.  tH.  Oldseityitf  Efdiraim 
lay  about  twen^  miles  to  tbe  ninth  of  Jnnsakm,  near  the 
wilderness,  and  apparently  not  near  any  of  the  plaoea 
where  Jeans  was  known.  There  he  and  His  disoiplea 
a  timefoimd  reAigswidiile  in  Jemsalmn  men  wan  prepar- 
ing for  the  coming  passoter  which  was  to  bo  His  last.  They 
soag^t  for  Jesos,  thej  wondered  where  Sa  was,  tbey  ndmd 
if  He  were  coming,  not  that  they  mightweloome  him,  bnt 
that  they  might  take  Himt  This  was  the  time  of  Hisir 
opportunity  of  leoeiving  Him  as  their  Savloiir.  The  light 
was  '  time,  bat  they  shnt  their  eyes  to  It,  and  hned 
**  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  were  erU  I " 
John  iii.  19.  What  a  warning  what  a  leawm  for  us  I  Christ 
is  saying  to  each  of  us  now, "  While  ye  have  the  light 
beUeve  in  the  light ! "  Let  us  take  His  gracious  invitation 
home  to  ourselves ;  let  us  open  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  to 
His  own  light  and  love,  so  shftll  we  be  children  of  the 
light;"  ntjoidog  in  His  great  salvatira,  and  letting  our 
light  shine  to  otbeis  also,  to  His  praise  and  glory. 

Sbg,—*' This  is  the  day  of  light" 


SOBIPTUBE  ENIGMA. 

no.  n. 

1.  Offered  in  purpose,  although  not  in  deed. 

2.  A  bad  king's  evil  ton  doth  Israel  lead. 

S.  Thete  then  are  written  by  the  Hand  Divme. 

4.  If  thou  ^t  weave  in  web  thete  aeven  of  mine. 

5.  A  Uind  dumb  thing,  yet  lying  in  a  bed. 

6.  By  thit  he  was  death-atrioken  through  the  head. 

7.  That  shall  his  name  be,  **  God  with  us  for  good." 

8.  Two  cubits  long,  and  made  of  shittim  wood. 

9.  The  eldest  child  of  Beoben.  Israel's  SML 

10.  One  of  three  captains  iriio  »  batUa  won. 

11.  Fearlea^  Oiou  dost  aoonsa  e'en  nyalty  I 

12.  Beeond  in  David'a  first  and  mightiest  three. 

13.  Fnnd  eldest  brother  of  a  destined  king. 

14.  Bilher  the  FhUislines  their  hosts  now  bring. 
1&.  One  of  twemnrdereiaof  an  innocent  man, 

Who  punished  were  by  death  fw^elr  foul  plan. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


0  BAT  UOST  CALU,  MOST  BIICRT  I  .  ,  . 

The  wzkk  wiu  dark  bitt  fok  thy  light,— /Mfrt^ 


NUMBER  THREE,  WINIFRED  PLACE. 

CHAPfER  IX. — WHERE  COULD  SHE  BE  ? 


LOST  Uf  THE  rOO. 


""LTEY?   'What?   I  don't  anderstand,"  eaid 
Colonel  Smyth  sharply. 
"If  yon  please,  eir  " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  coming  in  like  that 
withont  knocking  ?  Insnfferable  impertinence !  " 
powled  the  Colonel,  in  angry  tones.  For  he 
nad  been  indnlging  himself  in  a  lengthy  evening 
■wsta,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  world  he  objected 
™™sh  to  be  caught  napping  out  of  authorized 
KWTB.    The  Colonel  sat  bolt  upright,  and  made 

1*.  Uit^-JTmiAXT  l^  l«4. 


believe  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  book  whioh 
lay  open  on  his  knee. 

"  if  you  please,  sir,  I  did  knock, — several 
times,"  Bertha  answered ;  but  I  oould  not  make 
you  hear." 

'*  The  noise  in  the  street,  my  good  girl ;  always 
that  wretched  rumble  going  on.  And  when  one 
has  an  interesting  book  into  the  bai^in, — ^but 
mind  you  knock  another  time  loud  eneagh  to  get 
an  answer.  "Well — what  do  you  want  ? 
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"It  is  half-past  nine  o'clock,  sir,  and  Mrs. 
Mordannt  hasn't  come  hack,'*  said  Bertha.  *'  Mrs. 
Burrell  thinks  yon  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
advise  us  what  to  do." 

Not  come  hack !  Mrs.  Mordannt  t  Where 
izom?  What  is  she  about?" 

"  Nobody  knovs,  sir.  She  went  to  her  teaching 
in  the  morning  as  usual,  and  that  is  the  last  seen 
of  her.  Miss  Bhona  expected  her  home  about 
three  o'clock.  We  are  afraid  she  must  have  lost 
her  way  in  the  fog." 

"  Not  at  all  surprising  if  she  has, — a  compara- 
tive stranger  to  London !  No  doubt  she  will  have 
taken  shelter  somewhere." 

"  Miss  Rhona  is  so  frightened,"  said  Bertha. 
"  We  can't  persuade  her  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Frightened  I  The  child !  Of  course  she  is, 
poor  little  mite.  Thoughtless  of  the  mother,  not 
to  manage  differently." 

Colonel  Smyth  considered  for  half  a  minute ; 
then  asked, — "  Where  does  she  go  to  her  work  ?  " 

Bertha  named  the  square. 

"  Hnmph  I  easy  enough  to  miss  a  turning  in 
the  fog  between  that  andthis.  I  wouldn't  answer 
for  coming  straight  myself.  !Probably  they  have 
kept  her  for  tiie  night, — most  humane  thing  they 
could  do  under  the  circumstances." 

**  Miss  Bhona  thinks  her  mother  is  sure  to  have 
started  for  home,  sir." 

"  Miss  Bhona  knows  no  more  about  the  matter 
than  anybody  else.  Children  are  always  posi- 
tive," said  the  Colonel. 

"  And  there  is  something  else  too,"  Bertha 
continued,  after  a  slight  break.  "  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
dropped  her  pocket-book  in  the  hall,  aa  she  went 
out  this  morning,  so  she  has  no  money  with  her." 

"  People  don't  commonly  carry  money  in  pocket- 
books,  my  good  girl." 

"  This  was  a  particular  kind  of  pooket-book- 
purse,"  said  Bertha,  xneserving  her  quiet  manner. 
"  Miss  Bhona  knows  her  mother  has  not  a  penny 
with  her  besides.  And  if  anything  was  to  happen 
to  Mrs.  Mordannt, — such  as  being  knocked  down 
or  run  over  in  the  fog, — there  would  be  nothing 
about  her  to  show  who  she  is,  or  where  she  lives. 

"XJmph!  I  don't  like  that,"  muttered  the 
Colonel.  "Not  of  course  that  one  need  suppose 
anything  has  happened  to  her.  Still,  people 
have  no  business  to  go  about  in  London,  without 
their  names  and  addresses  in  their  pocket." 

"She  tbought  she  had,  you  see,  sir.  But  I 
have  not  put  this  idea  into  Miss  Bhona's  head. 
There  is  no  need  to  frighten  her  more." 

"  Of  course  not — of  course  not.  I'll  come  and 
see  tiie  child  if  you  like." 

Bertha  opened  the  doors  with  alacrity,  usher- 
ing the  Colonel  into  Mrs.  Mordannt's  room.  He 
expected  to  find  Bhona  sobbiog  and  distressed, 
with  ordinary  childish  show.  Instead  of  which 
he  came  upon  a  calm  and  tearless  little  face, 
white  as  marble,  with  the  large  eyes  widely 
opened,  and  only  a  slight  quiver  round  the  lips, 
telling  of  strong  feeling  below. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  so  mother  hasn't  come  back 
yet,"  said  the  Colonel,  sitting  down  beside  her. 

"No,"  said  Ehona,  looking  up  in  his  face. 
"  And  I  can't  go  and  find  her !  If  only  I  were  old 
enough !  Bertha  says  I  mu.st  not  go  out ;  and 
I  am  afraid  mother  would  not  let  me." 


*'  Pshaw,  my  dear ;  nobody  could  find  anybody 
such  a  night  as  this.  "You  would  be  lost  yourself, 
before  yon  reached  the  end  of  the  street,"  said 
the  Colonel,  with  an  uneasy  conviction  that 
Bhona  would  look  upon  him  as  the  right  person 
to  search  for  Mrs.  Mordannt.  "  Much  worse  than 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  and  you  know 
how  hopeless  a  matter  that  is.  Mother  has  no 
doubt  missed  her  way  in  the  fog,  and  wisely 
taken  shelter  somewhere." 

"  But  she  has  nowhere  to  go,"  objected  Bhona. 

"  Plenty  of  places  in  London,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"There  aire  always  shops;  and  anybody  would 
give  one  shelter  on  a  day  like  this.  I  should 
not  wonder,  for  my  part,  if  Mrs.  What's-her- 
name  has  kept  your  mother  for  the  night." 

"  0  no,  I  am  sure  she  would  not,"  the  child  said 
decidedly.  "  And  mother  would  not  stay.  She 
would  be  quite  quite  certain  to  try  to  get  home." 

"  You  see,  one  can't  possibly  do  anything 
except  wait,"  explained  the  Colonel,  putting 
down  a  mental  suggestion  that  one  might  do 
Bomethine  else.  "If  your  mother  is  there,  she 
is  all  right;  and  if  she  has  taken  shelter  in  a 
shop  she  is  all  right  too.  And  if  she  really  has 
tried  to  find  her  way  home,  and  has  wandered 
out  of  the  road, — why,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  for  she  will  have  to  take  shelter  somewhere 
utitiL  the  morning.  She  might  in  such  a  case  be 
anywhere,  far  or  near.  Hunting  for  ber  would 
be  an  absolutely  hopeless  matter.  It.  is  a 
thousand  pities  that,  she  didn't  take  a  cab,  and 
drive  straight  back,  while  she  was  able, — I  doubt 
if  even  a  cabby  could  find  his  way  far  now. 
But  she  is  not  used  to  London  yet,  and  perhaps 
the  idea  did  not  occur  to  her." 

"  Mother  might  think  of  that,  but  sho  would 
not  do  it,"  Bhona  said ;  and  the  story  of  the 
purse  followed.  Colonel  Smyth  listened,  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  the  same  before,  and  Bertha  stood 
patiently  near  the  door,  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  Come,  that  explains  a  good  deal,*'  he  said. 
"One  may  almost  look  upon  that  fact  as  a 
-  satisfaction,  my  dear,  seen  in  one  aspect.  Having 
no  purse,  she  would  not,  of  course,  get  into  an 
omnibus,  and  thinking  her  purse  lost,  she  would 
not  like  to  venture  on  a  cab.  No  donbt  she  has 
tried  to  walk  home  as  usual,  and  has  missed  her 
way,  and  some  friendly  individual  has  given  her 
shelter." 

It  was  all  very  simple  and  encouraging,  if  only 
Bhona  could  have  been  quite  sure. 

"  So  now,  my  dear,  you  will  be  a  good  sensible 
littlo  maid,  and  go  to  bed  and  sleep  soundly  till 
mother  comes  Mck  in  the  morning,"  pursued 
Colonel  Smyth. 

Bhona  started  and  shuddered.  **  Oh,  not  to 
bed  I "  she  said ;  "  oh,  no,— not  to  bed.  I  never 
went  to  bed  without  mother's  kiss.  1*11  wait 
here." 

"  But  yon  can't  sit  up  all  night,"  remonstrated 
the  Colonel.  "I  do  not  in  the  least  expect  your 
mother  to  return  before  dayHght.  The  fog  has 
been  tremendous  the  last  two  hours.  "Wherever 
she  is,  there  she  will  have  to  stay." 

"  I  think  she  wouldn't  wish  you  to  stay  up. 
Miss  Bhona,"  seid  Bertha. 

Ah,— just  so,"  said  the  Colonel,  catching  at 
the  suggestion.     "Mother  wouldn't   -wish  it. 
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Toa  have  to  do  exactly  what  she  wouLl  like  if 
sbe  were  here,  and  of  course  she  would  tell  you 
to  go  to  bed.  "Why,  look  ! — ^you  haven't  eaten  the 
grapes  yet  Tonr  mother  shall  have  some  more ; 
so  don't  keep  these.  I  promise  to  send  somebody 
qnite  early  to-morrow,  to  ask  about  her  at  Mrs. 
Howard's;  but  most  likely  she  will  appear 
before  we  can  send.  Don't  distress  yonr  little 
heart;  mother  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
herself,  after  all." 

"  God  will  take  care  of  her,"  said  Bhona,  in  a 
low  Toice. 

"  Yery  well,  my  dear,  put  it  any  way  you  like,"  ■ 
answered  the  Colonel ;  and  he  said  good-night 
rather  in  a  hurry. 

"  Bertha,  it  is  nearly  ten  o'dook,"  taid  Bhona 
slowly,  when  be  was  gone,  and  her  look  was  very 
pitifiJ. 

"  Tes,  Miss  Bhona ;  I  do  think  yonr  mamma 
mast  have  taken  shelter  somewhere,  just  as  the 
Colonel  says." 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  Bbona  imswesed,  sighing 
deeply.  "  J  do  wish  I  xeaUy  knew.  Bnt  I'll  go 
t  >  bed  now,  because  mother  would  like  it.  I 
don't  want  ftnj  help.  Bertha;  only  please  come 
iMck  presently,  just  for  a  minute." 

"  "Yes,  MiBS  Bhona.  "Would  you  like  to  have 
me  in  tbe  room  to-night?  I  ooold  sle^  on  Ihe 
Bofa." 

**  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Bhona.  "  Mother 
might  come  in  any  time, — only  please  come  to 
see  me  the  last  thing.  And  if  mother  rings  at 
the  front  door,  you'll  be  tare  to  hear?  *' 

Bertha  could  see  how  strongly  the  ohild's  self- 
command  was  strained,  and  she  dreaded  that 
sleep  might  prove  an  impossibility.  "  Yes, 
indeed,  dear,"  nha  said,  "  I  will  be  sure.  But  I 
d<m't  expect  your  mamma  back  before  to-morrow." 

**Y<m  don't  know  and  I  don't  know/'  said 
BhtouL  Only  GKkL  knows.  And  He  can  take 
care  of  my  own  sweet  mother." 

Bertha  lingered  yet,  though  aware  that  she 
was  required  elsewhere.  "  YouH  ask  Him,  won't 
TOO,  Miss  Bhona,"  she  said. 

*'  I  am  asking  Him  all  the  time, — every 
minute,"  said  Bhona.  "  It  is  the  only  thing 
I  can  do.  O  Bertha,  if  I  were  a  big  strong  man 
like  the  Colonel,  I  wouldn't  sit  indoors,  and  leave 
mother  out  in  tliat  dreadful  fog,  with  nobody  to 
help  her." 

**  You  see.  Miss  Ehona,  the  Colonel  doesn't 
l^lieve  she  is  out  in  the  fog  now ;  and  bo  doesn't 
know  where  to  go." 

Ah,  but  I  would  try,**  said  Bhona  plaintively. 
**  And  if  my  &ther  were  here,  he  would  go.  There 
is  nobody  now  to  take  care  of  mother." 

**  £zoept " — ^Bertiia  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,— except  God.  I  mustn't  forget,"  said 
Bhona.  And  then  with  a  sigh,  she  rested  her 
head  against  Bertha,  murmuring,  *'  0  Bctrtba,  it 
dots  ache  so." 

Bertha  hardly  knew  whether  the  "acliing" 
referred  to  head  or  heart ;  perhaps  it  was  to 
Wh.  **Y€8,  I  know,"  she  said  sadly.  "  But 
you'll  get  into  bed  now.  Miss  Bhona,  and  try  to 
go  to  fileep." 

Bhona  answered  in  the  affirmative,  though 
with  a  sound  of  hopelessness.  An  hour  later, 
when  Bertha  came  softly  in,  the  child  was  lying 


quietly,  with  clasped  hands,  and  wide-open  un- 
resting eyes.  Further  on,  when  onoe  more  she 
stole  down  for  a  last  glimpse,  she  found  the  same. 
So  the  hours  of  the  night  dragged  by. 

Morning  dawned,  cleu*  and  sunshiny,  the 
dense  pall  of  yellow  fog  having  vanished  like  a 
dream.   Some  mistiness  still  hovered  over  the 

great  city,  but  this  was  soon  dispelled. 
■  "  There  will  be  nothing  to  keep  mother  from 
coming  homo  early  this  morning, '  said  Bhona, 
as  Bertha  stood  by  her  side.  The  child  seemed 
less  affected  by  her  long  night-vigils  than  Berth* 
had  feared.  She  looked  pale  and  heavy-eyed, 
bnt  the  ejes  themselves  were  full  of  peace. 

"You  have  not  had  much  sleep,  dear,"  Bertha 
said  pityingly. 

"  I  couldn't,"  Bbona  answered.  "  I  did  so  long 
to  know  where  mother  was.  The  first  part  of  the 
time  seemed  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  I 
could  only  just  pray  and  pray  that  she  might  be 
safe.  And  then  I  had  such  beautiful  thoughts 
of  how  the  Lord  Jesus  lo^a  motheri — 0  such 
love  I  It  made  me  so  happy." 

"  He  loves  you  too.  Miss  Bhona,"  Bertha  said 
g;ravely. 

"  Yes, — oh,  I  am  sure  of  that.  But  the  other 
thought  was  what  comforted  me.  -I  had  a  feeling 
of  mother  lying  in  His  arms,  and  being  taken  oare 
of  until  He  brings  her  back  to  me.  I  do  hope 
Ha  will  bring  her  "very  very  quickly.  '  Bertha,  I 
am  going  to  get  up  now,  so  as  to  be  ready." 

*' Yes,  dear,"  Bertha  said,  and  she  turned  away, 
lest  Bhona  should  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Colonel  Smyth's  morning  meal  did  not  take 
place  till  nine  o'clock,  but  at  eight  he  came  to- 
Mrs.  Mordaunt's  room,  hat  in  hand.  Bhona  had 
been  dressed  for  sax  hour,  and  was  taking  her 
breakfast. 

"  Oh,  are  you  going  to  look  for  mother  ?  "  she 
said  eagerly. 

'*  I'm  just  thinking  of  asking  at  Mrs.  Howard's 

door,  my  dear,  whether  she  is  still  there,  and  if 
so  when  we  may  expect  to  see  her.  Yon  poor  little 
whito-faoed  mite !  Come,  cheer  up ;  we  shall 
soon  have  her  back  now,  I  don't  doubt  You 
don't  call  that  scrap  of  dry  toast  breakfast,  I 
hope  I  Look  here,  my  good  girl," — ^he  turned  to 
Boitha,  who  had  brought  m  the  small  tray — 
*'  just  get  for  the  dhild  some  of  that  cold  chicken 
which  I  had  yesterday.  She  wants  feeding  up 
— looks  like  a  wraith  already,"  muttered  the 
Colonel.  "  Mind,  Bhona,  you  are  to  eat  a  good 
meal." 

"I  don't  think  I  am  hungnr,  but  Til  try," 
Bhona  said  gently.   *'  How  kind  you  are." 

Pshaw;  you  are  the  first  person  that  ever 
thought  so.  I'm  capable  of  a  feeling  of  humanity, 
perhaps.  Good-bye.  I  shall  soon  be  back  again. ' 

There  was  much  looking  out  for  the  Colonel's 
return,  downstairs  as  well  as  upstairs.  He 
entered  at  length  by  the  shop,  instead  of  througlj 
the  usual  side-door,  having  been  absent  consider- 
ably more  than  an  hoar,  and  asked  of  Mrs. 
Burrell,  "  Not  come  back  yet  ?  " 
"Mrs.  Mordaunt?  No,  sir." 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  business,"  said  the 
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Mrs.  Burrell  uttered  a  sound  of  dismay  and 
oommiseration. 

"  The  fog  was  hardly  at  its  worst  then  ; 
certainly  not  so  bad  as  an  hour  later.  Mrs. 
Howard  adrised  her  to  start  immediately  after 
luncheon,  on  account  of  it,  and  recommended  an 
omnibus.  She  says  she  saw  little  of  Mrs. 
Afordaunt,  but  thought  her  looking  extremely 
ill ;  and  the  childron  aay  she  seemed  confused  and 
unlike  herself  all  the  morning.  X  asked  if  she 
had  discovered  the  loss  of  her  purse  while  there, 
and  it  appears  not;  at  all  events,  she  did  not 
allude  to  i^  Really  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell 
that  poor  child.  We  must  do  so  gently;  merely 
suggest  that  she  has  probably  found  shelter 
somewhere,  and  may  return  at  any  moment.  If 
filie  has  simply  wandered  out  of  her  way,  and 
taken  shelter  for  the  night,  she  would  return 
early,  of  course.  I  made  a  good  many  enquiries 
of  policemen  and  in  shops,  all  to  no  purpose. 
Nobody  appears  to  have  notiood  her;  and  in 
London  how  can  one  expeot  that  anyone  should — 
Buoh  a  day  as  yesterday  ?  " 

"  I  hope  she  hasn't  been  mn  down  in  tiie  fog," 
"MxB,  Barrel!  said,  with  a  logubrioua  expres- 
sion. 

**  I  hope  not,  but  it  is  1^  no  means  unlikely. 
Mrs.  Howard  showed  feeling.  I  told  her  she  ought 
to  have  sent  the  poor  thing  back  before  luncheon, 
or  elso  have  kept  her  altogether — and  she  wishes 
now  that  she  had  done  so.  No  good  blaming  folks 
after  the  event,  however.  A  good  deal  soems  to 
hinge  upon  that  unfortunate  dropping  of  the 
pocket-book.  If  that  had  been  in  her  pocket, 
the  news  of  an  accident  wonld  have  reached 
us  before  this.  As  it  is,  if  she  were  knocked 
down  and  stunned,  they  wonld  not  know  where 
to  send  word,  until  she  came  to  her  senses 
i^in." 

The  Colonel  went  slowly  upstairs,  heralding 
his  approaoh  by  creaking  boots,  "Mxa,  Burrell 
romained  behind,  and  might  perhaps  be  excused 
for  a  wonder  how  the  rent  of  Mrs.  Mordanat'a 
room  was  to  be  paid,  if  Mrs.  Uordaunt  did  not 
return.  "  There  could  be  nothing  for  that  poor 
diild  bat  the  workhouse,"  she  said 


CaUTKB  X. — JS  THB  FOO. 

As  stated  by  Mrs.  Howard,  the  young  widow 
had  left  her  house  at  two  o*dock  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  very  foggy  even  then,  though  not 
so  dense  as  a  little  later. 

Mrs.  Mordannt  hardly  knew  h«w  she  had 
drag^  through  the  weary  hours  of  that  long 
morning.  It  had  been  hard  to  keep  her  attention 
in  any-degree  fixed  upon  the  children's  lessons. 
Julia,  the  eldest  girl,  remarked  more  than  once, 

I  am  sure  you  are  not  well,  Mrs.  A^nrdannt ;  " 
and  she  answered,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  Only  a 
bad  headaohe,  dear.  I  shall  bo  better  by-and- 
by&"  But  the  headache  grew  worse,  as  time 
went  on.  At  loncheon  she  could  eat  nothing; 
and  even  Mrs.  Howard,  usually  a  most  un- 
observant person,  noticed  her  extreme  paleness. 

*'  I  should  advise  you  to  get  home  early,"  she 
said,  with  unwonted  kindness.  "  The  children 
cannot  of  course  walk  out,  and  if  the  fog  were  to 
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increase  you  might  have  difficulty  iu  finding 
your  way." 

"It  is  bad  enough  now,  mamma,"  Julia  said, 
as  they  rose  from  table. 

*'  Yes,  I  really  think  you  would  he  wise  to 
take  an  omnibus  for  once,  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  rather 
thui  to  trust  to  year  own  powers,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard. 

"  It  would  be  the  best  plan — periiaps,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mordaunt,  with  ^e  same  effort  after  attea- 
tton,  which  even  the  children  had  observed  ovw 
their  lessons.  She  had  repeatedly  failed  to 
answer  questions,  until  twice  or  three  times 
addressed.  Now  she  went  back  mechanically 
into  the  school-room  ;  but  instead  of  putting  oa 
bonnet  and  cloak,  she  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
rested  her  forehead  on  her  hand.  The  children 
cast  wondering  glances. 

"Mrs.  Moi^unt,  the  fog  gets  more  yellow 
every  minute,"  Julia  said  at  length.  "  Mamma 
advised  you  to  make  haste." 

"  Certainly — thank  you— I  am  foi^tting," 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  exclaimed,  and  she  started  up 
nervously,  just  as  in  the  maming  with  Rhone. 
**How  stiangel  I  &noied  I  was  at  hcnne.  I 
thought  ^ 

She  stopped  and  gazed  round,  as  if  in  per- 
plexity. 

"Did  you?  How  fanny  t "  said  Julia.  "Hero 
is  your  bonnet,  Mrs.  Mordannt.    Can't  yon  find 

your  gloves  ?  " 

"  My  gloves  I  O  yes ;  I  knew  there  was  some* 
thing,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt  faintly. 

"  Annie  has  them.  Look, — here  they  are.  I 
do  think  you  are  dreadfally  tired  to-day,  Mrs. 
Mordaunt." 

"  Yes.  I  must  try  to  get  rested  before  to- 
morrow," said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  speaking  in  a 
more  natnral  voice.    "  Good-bye,  dear." 

The  children  kissed  her  as  usual,  and  then  from 
the  window  watched  her  leaving  the  front  door, 
and  passing  away  into  the  fog.  "  Poor  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt !  she  lool^  ss  if  she  ooald  hardly  walk," 
Julia  said  pityingly. 

Some  little  distance  had  to  be  traversed,  before 
an  omnibus  could  be  met  with.  Once  fit  the  right 
spot,  she  might  be  carried  to  the  very  corner  of 
Mrs.  Burrell's  street,  within  a  few  yards  of  tho 
house-door. 

As  yot  Mrs.  Mordannt  had  not  discovered  the 
loss  of  her  purse.  Generally  she  would  have  done 
so  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  this  day  she  was  so 
oppressed  and  confused  that  muoh  mi^t  pass 
unnotioed. 

A  crossing  lay  before  her,  easy  enough  to  an 
experienced  Londoner,  but  presenting  soiions 
difficulties  to  one  so  timid  and  so  little  used  to 
London  streets.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  often  waited  at 
this  spot  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  before  veatui^ 
iug  to  trust  herself  among  tho  throng  of  vehicles. 
Sometimes  she  fbund  a  friendly  policeman  to 
escort  her  over. 

To-day  no  policeman  came  within  sight,  and 
the  fog  made  matters  worse  than  usual.  She 
had  a  sensation  of  being  half  suffocated  by  the 
thick  air ;  whilo  the  incessant  noise  brought  on 
such  dizziness  and  utter  confusion  of  brain  that 
she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  about.  Twice  in 
desperation  she  started,  and  twioeruahcd  back, 
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tarely  in  time,  as  a  heavily'laden  omnibuB  loomed 
anddenly  thiongh  13ie  mist,  almost  upon  luor. 
TnmUing  &om  head  to  foot,  vith  vildly  beat- 
heart,  she  waited, — still  cm  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road, — ^notiz^  how  erery  omnibas  seemed 
full,  and  wondering  whether  she  should  obtain  a 
se&i  even  if  she  could  get  across.  An  easy  matter 
uanaliy,  at  that  time  of  the  day ;  but  people  evi- 
dently preferred  trusting  to  others'  sagacity, 
jsther  uian  to  their  own.  Each  moment  the  fog 
was  thickemng.  Should  she  try  again  to  cross, 
or  should  she  walk  towards  home,  and  seek  a  less 
crowded  spot  farther  on  ?  By  so  doing  she  would 
lose  the  possibility  of  a  certain  short  cut,  which 
might  prove  desirable,  in  case  the  omnibus  plan 
was  a  failure. 

A  strange  doubt  swept  suddenly  across  her 
mind.  Had  ^  crossed  already,  or  had  she  not  ? 
On  whidi  side  of  the  road  was  she  really  stand- 
ing ?  Where  lay  her  home  ? 

Mrs.  Uordannt  staggered  back  against  the 
wall,  unnoticed  and  panting  for  breath,  as  she 
strove  to  regain  her  self-command.  But  the 
confusion  of  memory  would  not  right  itself, 
She  found  herself  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilder- 
meoL  If  only  the  ceaseless  rush  of  sound  would 
stop  for  one  moment,  bo  that  she  might  think. 
AH  clearness  of  recollection  was  gone.  How 
word  and  nnnatnral  seemed  this  world  of  yellow 
fo^  with  dim  lights  and  figures  looming  past,  ever 
coming  and  Tanishing.  Who  oared  what  became 
of  her?  A  terrible  wave  of  desolation  passed 
ova  ike  poor  yonng  thing ;  and  still  she  could 
hear  the  throbbing  of  her  own  heart,  above  all 
external  noise,  and  still  she  vainly  sought  to 
disentangletlieBtningeoonfasioa  of  brain.  What 
wu  it  she  had  to  do  ?  Where  should  she  go  ? 
In  whicb  direction  lay  her  home  ?  Sad  she  a 
home? 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  she  put  her  hand 
into  her  pocket  to  feel  for  the  purse  which  always 
lay  there.  The  movement  was  a  purely  instinc- 
tive one,  oonneoted  with  her  wish  to  get  into 
an  onmibuB.  The  loss  of  her  purse  became, 
however,  immediately  apparent. 

A  sudden,  deadly  coldness  crept  over  her  from 
liead  to  foot.  In  that  purse  was  all  the  money 
on  which  she  could  count,  to  support  herself  aud 
Bbona  far  a  month  to  come.  Doubtltts  she  had 
teen  very  imprudent  to  carry  so  much  in  her 
pocket;  bnt  danger  of  leaving  money  in 
lodgings  had  seemed  to  her  inexperienoe  the 
greater  of  the  two. 

**I  must  have  dioi^ped  it  scmiewhere  on  my 
vay,"  she  muttered.  "Ferhaps — ^perhaps  at 
Hn.  Howard's.  I  must  go  back  at  once."  That 
it  could  haTO  been  absent  from  her  pocket  all 
day,  did  not  even  occur  to  her  as  a  possibility. 

Momentarily  aroused  by  the  shock,  and  foiget- 
ing  her  bewUderment  about  the  crossing,  she 
retraced  her  steps,  earnestly  scanning  the  footpath 
AS  she  went.  It  would  have  been  an  almost 
hopeless  search,  in  such  a  fog,  even  had  the 
pQTse  been  really  dropped  thereabouts.  After 
walking  the  length  of  a  street,  she  was  seized 
^th  dread  lest  she  might  have  passed  it  by ; 
md  she  -went  slowly  a  second  time  over  the 
nme  groimd.  Then  she  resolved  to  return 
fltrught  to  Mrs.  Howard's;  but  confusion  and 
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faintness  were  resuming  their  sway,  and  unoon- 
aciously  her  next  turn  was  a  wrong  one. 

With  the  lost  purse  prominent  in  her  mind, 
she  pressed  forward,  persLstently  searching  right 
and  left,  often  turning  back  to  hunt  anevr,  and 
becoming  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  strange 
streets.  , 

Gradaally  it  dawned  upon  lier  mind  that  she 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  reached  Mrs. 
Howard's.  Before  she  had  time  to  feel  alarmed, 
she  struck  upon  a  thoroughfare  which  in  the 
fog  seemed  to  her  identical  with  the  one  she 
had  already  tried  to  cross.  To  recognise  sur- 
roundings was  not  possible  ;  bnt  she  had  dim 
glimpses  of  cabs  and  omnibuses  jNTOceeding 
cautiously  past. 

"  Singular,"  she  murmured,  "I  thought  I  was 
going  just  the  other  way.  Bat  this  fog  is  so 
confusing.  Well,  I  cannot  get  into  an  omnibas 
now,  and  I  am  so  tired,  I  must  go  straight  home. 
Fbrhape  I  shall  find  tlw  purse  to-morrow  at  Mrs. 
Howard's." 

That  suggestion  came  soothingly,  but  it  did 
not  remain  in  her  mind.  No  longer  troubled  by 
a  doubt  as  to  which  side  of  the  road  she  was  on, 
she  resolved  not  to  attempt  orossing  till  later, 
and  started  without  delay  in  what  she  believed 
to  be  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Burrell's  house,  little 
dreaming  that  each  step  was  carrying  her  farther 
away. 

Eog  and  darkness  closed  her  in,  yet  Btill  she 
pressed-  fcnrward,  though  with  faltering  limbs. 
There  were  certain  landmarks  by  which  she 
felt  sure  of  recognising,  even  in  such  f<^  and 
darkness,  the  nearness  the  right  street.  But 
somehow,  as  minutes  passed,  she  foi^t  to  look 
for  them.  The  reoolleotion  of  her  lost  purse  was 
again  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  A  vague 
feeling  that  something  had  to  be  found  Ibemre 
she  might  go  home,  ni^d  on  her  weary  feet; 
and  for  once  the  poor  young  mother  had  nO' 
remembrance  of  Bhona.  She 'knew  nothing  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  nothing  of  the  distance  traversed. 
For  a  while  she  was  only  conscious  of  her  loss, 
and  of  the  ceaseless  impulse  to  press  forward  ; 
but  these  were  slowly  merged  into  a  sense  of 
terrible  heart-sinking,  of  a  dragging  weight  at 
every  limb,  and  of  an  irresistible  longing  for 
rest. 

Only  to  be  at  home  I  only  to  be  able  to  lie 
down  somewhere  t  That  at  last  was  the  one 
desire.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  foi^tten  her  purse, 
forgotten  Bhona,  forgotten  everything,  except 
just  the  agonising  need  for  repose.  Each  step 
taken,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  oonld  not  possibly 
take  another.  Where  she  was  going,  or  wished 
to  go,  she  had  no  power  to  think.  The  outer 
fog  seemed  to  be  stifling  her  very  breath;  and 
the  fog  within  her  brain  had  deadened  all  con- 
sciousnesa  except  of  unutterable  exhaustion.  She 
walked  on  still,  but  moaned  faintly  from  time  to 
time,  and  staggered  often.  0  for  some  quiet 
comer,  wherein  to  be  alone  and  still  I 

*'  Cab,  ma'am?" 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  passed  beyond  -Uie  busy 
neighbourhood  of  shops,  unknowii^ly,  and  was 
among  private  houses,  where  foot-passengers 
were  few.  She  had  come  a  long  ^ray,  longer 
than  would  have  been  I«^iSfz',,ry^0Wt( 
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circumstancei,  and  the  feveriBh  excitement  wHioh 
had  borne  her  on  waa  all  but  at  an  end. 

A  "four-wheeler"  had  stopped,  and  the  man 
bent  over  enquiringly  from  his  box.  "  Cab, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  and  he  descended.  The  cab 
would  be  a  place  to  reht  in,  and  further  than  this 
her  thoughts  could  not  go.  Lost  purse  and  lack 
of  means  to  pay  were  entirely  forgotten.  She 
stumbled  feebly,  stepping  in,  and  the  man  gave  a 
helping  hand. 


CHUECH. 

"Awful  day,  mum,"  ho  said,  with  a  look  at 
the  white  face.  "Where  to,  please?" 

"  Where  to  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 
*'  To  " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  man  waited.  All 
power  of  thought  had  passed  from  her. 

"  To — to — Number  Three  "  and   again  a 

pause.  "  Number  Three,  Winifred  Place,"  she 
said,  speaking  mechanically,  yet  in  a  clear  and 
natural  voice.  But  that  was  not  Mrs.  Burrell's 
address.   Only  the  number  was  right. 


A  LOST  CHURCH. 


ST.  rUUUI  S  FBOX  WITUOUT. 


THE  "lost  church  of  Perranzabuloe,"  near 
Truro,  buried  imder  the  sands  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years  aud  then  disinterred,  is  in  danger 
of  disappearing  under  ruthless  spoliation.  The 
ruins  as  they  now  appear  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying engravings  from  photographa  taken 
for  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  recovery  of  this  little  church  of  St.  Piran 
— "Patron  Saint  of  Cornish  Tinners" — was  an 
episode  that  called  forth  rejoicings,  not  alone 
among  the  Cornish,  but  among  those  members  of 
Chriiit's  community,  far  and  near,  to  whom  it 
aflForded  evidence  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
primitive  Christianity.  The  author  of  "  Queen 
Bertha  and  her  Times,"  referring  to  the  retreat 
of  the  ancient  British  Chrialian  population  before 
their  Saxon  heathen  invaders,  says ;  "  The  pastors 
had  retreated  with  the  flocks,  and  at  last  they 
had  rested  in  strongholds  fortified  and  entrenched 
by  the  Creator's  skill.  And  they  were  building 
other  churches,  vestiges  of  which  have  been 
found  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  or  beneath 
the  hills  of  drifted  sand  in  Cornwall.  Surely  a 
special  Providence  has  guarded  these  ruins  that 


they  might  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Early 
Church.'^  The  Rev.  Collins  Trelawny  notes  that 
this  ancient  British  Church  in  all  its  undeco- 
rated,  even  rude  simplicity,  disappeared  at  the 
very  time  that  "  a  flood  of  corruption  and  super- 
stition was  rolling  into  England  from  Papal 
Borne;"  and  further,  that  in  its  plain,  undecked 
proportions  and  features,  it  oflers  impressive, 
almost  startling  testimony  to  the  simplicity  and 
purity  that  characterised  Divine  worship  and 
services  in  this  island  in  early  times.  "  Here,"  says 
the  writer, "  was  no  rood-loft  for  the  hanging  up  of 
the  host,  nor  the  vain  display  of  fabricated  relics 
— no  latticed  confessional — no  sacring  bell — no 
daubed  and  decorated  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  of  saints  to  sanction  the  idolatrous  tranegres- 
sion  of  the  second  commandment.  .  .  .  Diligent 
search  was  made,  but  of  beads,  pixes,  a  gnus  dei's, 
censors,  cruciflxes,  there  was  not  one.  At  the 
east  end,  in  a  plain,  nnomamcnted  chancel, 
stands  a  very  neat  but  simple  altar-tomb ;  and  in 
the  nave  of  the  church,  are  stone  seats,  of  the  like 
simple  construction,  attached  to  the  western, 
northern,  and  southern  wails.'*  Mr.|  Haalam, 
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who  has  recently  recalled  attention  to  the  snbjcct 
in  bis  work  "  From  Death  into  Life,"  says  that 
on  the  plaster  of  the  walls  were  disooTered  "  the 
marks  of  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  persons  vho 
had  Eat  there"  many  centuries  before. 

The  altar^tomb  was  identified  by  three-fold 
tradition  as  being  the  place  of  sepuchre  of  St. 
Pirai),  This  tradition  asserted  that  he  was  a  man 
of  TiDQsnal  stature,  and  that  his  head  did  not 
repose  with  the  body,  and  finally  described  him  as 
resting  in  his  "  sandy  grave  "  between  the  bodies 
of  his  mother  (who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Irelaod,  and  assisted  in  his  pious  work  here)  and 
a  friend.  A  headless  skeleton  of  great  length, 
repoeing  between  two  others,  the  skeletons  of  a 
male  and  female,  was  cliscovered  beneath  the 
altar  when  search  was  made.  The  ancient  tra- 
dition stated  that  his  head  was  contained  in  a 
chnreh  miles  distant  &om  the  spot.  The 

remains  were  re-interred,  the  same  stones,  as  far 
as  they  would  go,  being  employed  in  rebuilding 
the  altar  aa  had  been  employed  in  its  origintd 
constmctioii,  a  slab  of  granite  snpplying  the  de- 
ficient. It  isTery'probable  l^t  the  ohnrcb  -was 
built  in  the  lifetime  of  the  "  Saint ;  '*  tradition, 
howeTer,6ayB  it  was  htiilt  above  his  remains  after 
death,  by  the  hands  of  his  flock.  The  masonry 
is  an  example  of  the  rude  strong  work  identified 
elsewhere  as  belonging  to  British  stone  structures, 
of  both  prior  and  subsequent  date  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Bomans.  British  masons  appear  to 
have  been  adepts  both  in  the  art  imported  by  the 
fiomans,  and  the  rougher  strong  work  employed 
by  themselves.  Constantius  "  the  Pale,"  or 
Chloms,  wd  are  told,  when  Oeesar  (otherwise 
Viceroy)  of  Britain,  Qanl,  and  Spain,  sent  over 
a  body  of  British  masons,  on  account  of  their 
profidenoy,  to  repair  Antan,  and  certain  signs 
cot  in  the  stcmes  in  different  parts  are  supposed 
to  indicate  tiiat  the  laboarara  vere  Christians. 
BritoDs  even  of  distinction  were  not  partial  to 


stone  residences.  As  a  rule,  although  fttigments 
of  British  stone  fortresses  remain  to  this  day  to 
attest  the  exceptions,  portions  (such  as  the  foun- 
dation for  instance)  alone  of  their  dwellix^  were 
of  stone,  and  these  stone  portions  were  oi  the 
rude,  solid  workmanship  of  which  the  lost  diuic^ 
of  Perranzabnloe  is  an  example. 

The  little  church  when  recovered  was  found  to 
be  perfect.  The  reverent  care  of  so  many  genera- 
tions since  had  taken  every  precaution  for  se- 
curing the  preservation  of  the  church  when  its 
impending  fate  could  no  longer  be  averted  or 
doubted.  The  doors  and  windows  had  been  built 
up,  the  walls  within  and  without  supported. 
Perfect  it  was,  when  recovered,  but  at  this  date 
it  is  a  ruin,  a  fragment  only.  Every  successive 
assault  of  wind,  water,  and  sand,  leaves  it  more 
decrepit  still;  it  is  indeed  far  from  improbable 
that  at  no  very  distant  date  another  mountain  of 
sand  will  be  visible  in  the  desolate  r^on  in 
which  it  stands,  and  that  once  more  the  bnrial- 
plaoe  of  St,  Piran  will  have  disappeared.  It 
suffers  still  more  from  tiie  reckless  depredations 
of  pleasure-parties. 

The  shifting,  drifting  nature  of  the  sand — 
though  tardy  in  its  operation  here — had  it  seems 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
by  temporarily  exposing  a  small  portion  to  view, 
given  substance  to  the  tradition  that  assigned 
this  as  the  exact  spot  on  which  the  lost  church 
stood.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  extricate 
it,  but  none  successfully  until  1835,  when  the 
energy  and  liberality  of  a  private  gentleman, 
Mr.  Michell  of  Comprigney,  secured  the  desired 
end.  "  Though  the  waves  foamed  on  the  neigh- 
bouring shore,  and  the  winds  with  more  than 
customary  fury  draw  and  whirled  around  him  the 
densest  clouds  of  suffocating  sand,  yet,  nothing 
dismayed,  the  work  advanced — every  olwtaole 
was  overcome,"  and  Ux.  Michell  had  at  length 
the  satisfaction  of  laying  open  to  admiring 
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crowds  "lliia  ancient  British  chnroh,  and  of 
presentine  it,  in  all  its  unpretending  simplicity, 
its  rude  ont  solid  workmanship,  to  the  wonder 
of  antiquaries  and  the  gratitude  of  Cornish- 
men."  How  gladly  the  discoTery  was  wel- 
comed in  Cornwall  only  those  can  judge  who 
have  liad  an  opportnnity  of  studying  the  deep 
oorrent  of  reugious  feeling  tmderlying  the 
oharaoter  of  the  generality  of  inliabitants  of  that 
wild,  picturesque  comer  of  England.  Here  a 
singular  mixture  of  dignity,  independence  and 
simplicity  marka  the  toiling  classes — specially 
perhaps  observable  in  the  fisher  and  mining 
population.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  that  Italian  customs  super- 
seded the  Eastern  in  the  Cornish  church. 

St.  Piran  was  on  Irish  missionary  preacher — 
some  authorities  say  a  bishop  consecrated  by  St. 
Patrick — ^who  towards  the  close  of  the  fourtb 
century  settled  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  in 
a  valley  hard  by  the  sea-shore,  distant  some  six 
miles  from  Truro,  and  forming  a  portion  of  what 
ia  now  the  extensive  parish  of  Perranzabuloe 
(oormpted  from  Piran-ifi-sa&ti2o,  Piran-in-the- 
sands).  Here  he  built,  or  there  was  built  for 
him,  a  little  cell,  which  oenturies  ago,  like  the 
churoh  above  his  remains,  was  hidden,  buried, 
overwhelmed — but  at  the  same  time  preserved — 
by  the  invading  sand.  The  cell  stood  beside  a 
spring,  and,  in  iact,  as  Mr.  Haslam  sa^s,  the 
whole  scene  is  probably  not  inaptly  described  in 
the  following  lines  &om  Bpenaer : — 

**A  little,  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Downe  in  a  dale- 
Far  fmu  mort  of  people  that  did  pas 

Id  trSTeill  to  and  fro:  a  little  wyde 

Then  vas  a  bxAj  chapp^  edityde, 
Wberefn  the  hermits  dewly  vont  to  aay 

Hli  holy  thlDgB  each  morn  and  eventyde; 
Thereby  a  cryatall  streame  did  gently  play, 
'Which  fkiom  a  noied  fianiitahie  welled  forth  away." 

Among  liie  numerous  "  saints  "  or  "  holy  men  '* 
wbo,  ex<£Rnging  the  po-formance  of  saored  offices 
and  missionary  services  with  their  British  bre- 
thren in  faith,  settled  in  Cornwall,  none  was  more 
celebrated  than  St.  Piran.  For  many  ceuturies 
not  alone  identity  of  faith  but  of  observances 
drew  the  British  and  Irish  Christians  together ; 
to  use  the  words  of  Bede.  they  then  "  observed 
only  those  works  of  piety  and  charity  which 
they  could  learn  in  the  prophetical,  evange- 
lical, and  apostolical  writings."  There  are  no 
less  than  three  parishes  in  Cornwall  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  this  saint ;  and  in  all  times  down 
to  recent  date  the  neighbourhood  of  his  place  of 
sepulture  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  interment 
with  thousands,  as  is  attested  liy  the  astonishing 
number  of  human  bones — sametimes  whole  rows 
of  deletons  being  Ivought  to  view — revealed  by 
the  ever^hifting  sands  and  other  causes,  includ- 
ing the  irreverent  hand  of  careless  curiosity. 
They  afford  evidence  too,  no  doubf,  that  in  bygone 
oenturies,  probably  from  the  fifth  upwards,  an 
overflowing  population  peopled  the  district. 

The  action  of  "drift "or  "travelling"  sand, 
finds  mcmt  interesting  illustration  in  the  buried 
churches  of  Perranzabuloe  —  for  there  is  yet 
another  church  dedicated  to  St  Piran  buned 


in  the  neighbourhood  hard  by.  Eastward  to  the 
first  church  traversing  the  centre  or  "coomb" 
of  the  valley  was  a  stream,  its  waters  for  ever 
fiowing  towards  the  ocean,  and  so  long  as  this 
stream  continued  to  flow  the  boundary  of  the 
drifts  which  overwhelmed  the  original  church 
was  fixed.  But  }xy  and  by,  although  oiUy  in  the 
oourse  of  centuries,  the  course  of  the  stream  was 
turned,  the  waters  being  drawn  off  by  tiie  work- 
ings of  a  mine  not  far  distant,  and  tiiiea  the  fate 
of  the  second  church — or  more  properly  that  of 
the  third,  for  it  had  been  rebuilt  m  handsome 
style  and  proportions  in  a.d.  1420 — was  sealed. 

When  compelled  to  abandon  to  its  &te  the 
original  church,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Piran  or 
Lan-Piran,  as  it  was  called  in  earlier  times 
(Church  of  Piran),  erected  there  a  seoond  (^urch 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  Borlase,  writiug 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  says,  "the 
second  church  is  in  no  small  danger."  In  1803 
the  parishiooers  found  it  needful,  once  more,  to 
remove  the  site  of  their  church.  The  windows, 
porch,  tower,  arches,  and  pillars  of  the  latest 
edifice  were  removed  and  em^yed  in  bnUdiug 
a  ohnrdi  two  miles  distant  (in  a  part  of  the 
parish  called  Lambome)  and  the  remainder  of 
the  building  was  abandoned  to  its  doom. 

The  dimensions  of  the  "  Lost  Church  "  when 
perfect  were  29  feet  in  length  by  16fc  in  width, 
height  of  gables  19  feet,  and  of  walU  13.  The 
church  lies  nearly  east  and  west,  so  does  the  tomb 
within  it.  The  dimensions  are  small,  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  as  a  rule  the  early 
churches  were  small ;  small  but  numerous. 
Cornwall  alone,  it  is  believed,  possessed  more  than 
a  hundred  at  one  period  of  the  early  Christian 
history  of  that  county. 

The  cross  of  St.  Piran  is  of  the  Greek  form 
and  similar  to  hundreds  to  be  found  at  this 
date  in  Cornwall,  Ireland,  and  Wales — ^in  the 
thoroughfares,  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  in  the 
churchyards.  Most  of  than  date  from  a  vezy 
early  period  of  the  Christian  era,  and  tiius  bear — 
if  silent — yet  unchallengeable  testimony  to  the 
Eastern  character  of  the  ohnr^  in  t^se  ides  in 
early  Christian  times. 

l^ditiott — and  indeed  something  beyond  simple 
tradition — says  that  there  are  yet  other  churches 
buried  beneath  the  sands  in  Cornwall;  another 
was  in  fact  some  time  since  brought  to  light. 
Further  testimony  may  therefore  still  be  in  store 
in  this  part  of  our  land  as  to  the  simple  nature  of 
early  worship  in  Britain.  The  ever  restless  ocean, 
and  the  sands,  are  unoeasingly  at  work  in  this 
comer  of  England  :  here  a  bay  is  formed,  there 
a  harbour  swallowed  up;  now  a  field,  a  house 
or  village  even  is  overwhelmed,  to-morrow  a 
church  may  be  disentombed.  The  process  of 
change  is  for  ever  going  forward. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  birthplace  of 
St.  Piran  was  Ossery,  and  fhat  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  he  was,  like  so  many  early 
Celtic  Christian  missionaries  and  preaohers,  of 
royal  extraction.  It  may  be  ftdded  that  his 
memory  is  as  much  venerated  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  to  which  his  earlier  years  of  labour  were 
given,  as  in  Cornwall.  St.  Piran's  day  is  the  5th 
Mardi.   In  Ireland  he  is  known  as  St.  Kyeranus. 

Digitized  by 


FEW  months  ago, 

I  was  unging  ia  the  now,  [aboots. 
Tbn^  tbe  d«ad  brown  boagliB  gave  no  hope  of  summer 

And  my  penereiing  fiUl, 

Seemed  to  be  no  nte  at  all, 
tot  tbe  liaid,  ban!  fzobt  wonld  not  let  mo  leach  tbe  roots. 


Tben  tbe  mista  bnng  chill 

All  along  the  wooded  hill. 
And  the  cold  sad  fog  tbrongb  my  lonely  dingles  orcpt  r 

I  was  glad  I  had  no  power 

To  awake  one  lender  flower 
To  a  sure  swift  doom  I   I  would  rather  that  ^ 
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Still  I  Bang  all  alone 

In  the  sweet  old  summer  tone, 
For  the  strong  white  ice  could  not  hash  mo  for  a  day ; 

Though  no  other  voice  vaa  heard 

But  the  bitter  breeze  that  whirred 
Fast  the  gantit  grey  tmnlu  on  its  vild  and  angry  iray. 

So  the  dim  days  aped. 

While  everything  seemed  dead. 
And  cay  own  poor  flow  seemed  the  only  living  sign;- 
And  the  keen  stars  shone 
When  the  freezing  nights  came  on. 
From  the  far,  far  heights  all  so  cold  and  crystalline. 

A  few  months  ago- 

I  waa  singing  through  the  snow, 
Bat  nov  the  blessed  sonshine  is  filling  all  the  land, 

And  the  memories  are  lost 

Of  the  winter  tog  and  frost 
In  the  presence  of  the  sonuner  with  her  fall  and  gjowhig 
hand. 

Now  the  woodlark  comes  to  drinb 

At  my  cool  and  pearly  brink. 
And  the  lady  fern  is  bendicg  to  kiss  my  rainbow  foam, 

And  the  wUd  rosebuds  entwine 

With  the  dark-leaved  bramble-vinc. 
And  the  centuried  oak  is  green  aronnd  the  brtght^cd 
squirrel's  home. 

Oh,  the  full  and  glad  content 

That  my  little  song  is  blent 
With  the  all'melodioos  mingling  of  the  choristers  around ! 

I  uo  longer  sing  alone 

Through  a  chill  surronnding  moan. 
For  the  very  air  ii  trembling  with  its  wealth  of  mmmer 
sound. 

Though  the  hope  seemed  long  deferred, 

Kre  the  south  wind's  whisper  heard 
Gave  a  promise  of  the  passing  of  the  weary  winter  days ; 

Yet  the  blessing  was  secure, 

For  the  summer-time  was  sure. 
When  the  lonely  Bongi  an  gathered  in  the  mighty  choir 
of  praise.*  trascw  bislzt  havkkgaju 
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"  And  lie  mM  unto  them.  It  Is  notforjoatoknow 
thn  tiDBM  or  the  MaooB,  which  the  Father  JuOh  put 
Lb  hit  own  power."— Joti  L  T,  s. 

words  vero  the  SaTi(mT*8 
rr  ply  to  a  question  put  by  His 
tlisciples  immediately  before  His 
ueenaion  into  heaven.    The  ques- 
t5oa  was  this  (t.  6) :  "When  they 
therefore  were  oome  togjether  they 
a-lini  of  him,  saying.  Lord,  wilt 
flu  11  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  lerael?"  There  was  a 
wide-spread  and  strong  persuasion  that  pervaded 
the  popular  mind  in  Judeaa  in  these  times,  that  a 
great  ruler  and  prince  was  to  arise  in  their  midst, 

*  FrcBU  **  trader  His  Shadow."  The  last  poama  of  Frances 
BUler  HsTeigaL  (Klsbet) 


who  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  David,  to  free 
the  Jewish  nation  from  its  yoke  of  bondage, 
and  raise  it  to  a  prosperity  unknown  in  the 
brightest  period  of  its  ancient  annals.  Neither 
was  this  expectation  confined  to  the  land  of 
Judaea.  There  was  a  rumour  abroad  through  the 
world  of  the  appearing  of  some  mighty  king  or 
ruler.  It  was  this  which  brought  the  Chaldean 
wise  men  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  birth 
of  Je6U8,  "  Saying,  "Whero  is  he  that  is  born  king 
of  the  Jews ;  for  we  haye  seen  his  star  in  the  east, 
and  are  come  to  worship  him."  And  as  in  the 
Eastern,  so  in  the  Western,  world  this  expectation 
prevailed.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the 
writings  of  the  Boman  poet,  Virgil,  a  description 
of  the  speedy  approach  of  a  golden  age  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  happy  reign  of  a  prince  under 
whom  peace  and  justice  and  righteousness  should 
flourish.  Flattery  caused  this  to  be  applied  to  a 
Boman  emperor,  but  so  renuukable  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  thatpoem,  and  so  coincident  with  the 
language  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  Isaiah,  that  our 
own  Eugligh  poet,  Fope,  translating  that  Boman 
eclogue,  with  no  great  stretch  of  adaptation,  pro- 
duced his  well-known  and  beautiful  poem  of  tlio 
Messiah.  Thus  wide-spread  and  general  was  the 
expectation  of  the  world's  coming  ruler,  derived, 
apparently,  from  ancient  traditions  and  fixmi  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jewish  people. 

We  know  also  how  strongly  this  idea  of  a 
temporal  monarchy  and  of  Israel's  greatness  had 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  even  of  Christ's  disciples 
and  immediate  ibllowers.  Notwithstanding  all 
they  continually  saw  of  the  lowly  and  unam- 
bitious tenor  of  His  life — ^notwithstanding  all  the 
instruction  He  gave  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
kingdom,  to  wmoh  tubjeot  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  parables  refer — notwithstanding  His  plaixJy 
telling  them  that  He  must  suffer  many  things  and 
bo  put  to  death,  and  that  trouble  and  persecution 
awaited  His  followers — notwithstanding  all  this, 
with  such  strange  persistency  did  they  maintain 
their  belief  that  on  the  last  sad  journey  toward 
Jerusalem,  within  a  few  days  of  the  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion, the  disciples  were  disputing  which  should 
be  the  greatest,  which  should  sit  at  the  right  and 
the  left  of  the  Messiah's  throne  ?  But  the  death 
of  Jesus  crushed  these  hopes  and  scattered  these 
vain  imaginations.  For  a  time  they  had  rejoiced 
in  this  light,  but  now  the  sun  had  set,  and  left 
them  in  darkness  and  despondency.  Many  othei's, 
we  doubt  not,  beside  the  two  going  to  Emmaus, 
said,  "  We  hoped  that  this  was  he  that  should 
have  redeemed  Israel : "  but  when  they  had  seen 
their  Master  tried,  and  condemned,  and  crucified 
and  laid  in  the  tomb,  this  dream  of  proaperify 
was  at  an  end. 

With  the  resurrection  of  Christ  these  hopes 
revived.  He  had  showed  Himself  alive  after  His 
passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of 
them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  Now  that  He 
had  suffered;  the  many  things  of  which  before 
He  had  spoken  to  them — now  that  He  had  been 
declared  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead — ^now  that  the  period 
of  humiliation  was  over — the  idea  was  more 
excusable  of  His  appearing  as  an  exalted  Prince 
andBuler.   *  And  the^  aieJEed  h^i^pi}^]^  |^rd. 
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wilt  ihoD  at  fhis  time  restore  a^in  the  kingdom 
to  Israel  ?  And  He  said  tinto  them,  It  is  not  for 
j-oa  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  the 
Father  hath  pnt  in  his  own  power.  But  ye  shall 
reoelTe  power,  after  that  the  H0I7  Ghost  is  come 
upon  yon ;  and  ye  shall  he  witnesses  unto  me 
both  in  Jemsalem,  and  in  all  Judtea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  nnto  the  nttermost  part  of  the 
earth.'*  In  which  reply  there  is  conveyed  first  a 
rehnke  and  admraiition — as  if  He  said  to  them — 
It  helonga  not  to  yon  to  know,  and  It  becomes  not 
jott  to  inquire  concerning  this.  Meddle  not  with 
matters  too  high  for  yon,  nor  seek  to  know  things 
the  seoietB  of  which  belongeth  to  God.  Then  He 
giTes  oommand  and  direction  ooncendx^;  the 
work  thai  iraa  bf^jre  them  to  do ;  lliey  were  to 
be  Christ's  witnesses  in  Jemsalem  and  Samaria  and 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  a  gracious  promise 
ia  added  connected  with  the  arduous  and  import- 
ant work  to  which  they  were  called,  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fit  and  qualify  them  for  that 
to  which  they  were  appointed. 

We  seo  then  the  occasion  when  the  words  of 
theteit  were  spoken,  and  their  meaning.  Nor  can 
we  suppose  them  applicable  to  those  only  to  whom 
they  were  firbt  addressed,  ha  long  as  there  are 
times  an4  seasons  yet  future,  yet  unfulfilled,  and 
in  the  Father's  hands — and  as  long  as  there  is  on 
earth  any  present  work  to  he  done  for  Christ— so 
long  are  the  words  of  this  reply  as  suitable  to  His 
disciples  OTM^where  as  they  wore  to  the  first 
belierets  who  heard  them  upon  the  mount  of 
Olivet.  Iiet  us  therefore  more  closely  examine 
what  is  here  written  fbr  onr  admonition,  and  in- 
struotion,  Mid  encouragement,  upon  when  the  end 
of  the  world  has  come. 

First,  we  are  reminded  from  this  passage  that 
there  are  limes  and  seasons  which  the  Father 
reserves  in  His  own  hands,  c(mcea}ing  the  know- 
ledge of  them  from  men. 

This  is  true  concerning  the  final  close  and 
oonolusion  of  all  time,  so  &r  as  measured  by 
human  records, — the  end  of  the  world.  At  present, 
leed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
nmmer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  suceeed, 
one  to  another,  according  to  the  early  promise 
tlut  they  should  not  cease  while  the  earth  re- 
Dttineth.  And  srane  there  are  who,  seeing  the 
i^ularity  of  the  retmiung  seasons,  say  that  all 
tbingB  must  oontintie  as  they  have  been  from  the 
li^nningof  tiie  creation.  They  deny  that  which 
all  are  too  apt  to  forget  or  disregard,  the 
promise  of  Christ*s  second  coming,  when  time 
shall  be  no  more  and  the  unmeasured  duration 
of  eternity  begin.  For  this  there  is  a  season 
determined,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  Hie 
own  power.  For  we  read  that  of  that  day 
knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  Son  (as  man, 
that  is,  fbr  the  kiiowledge  of  His  true  human 
soul  was  limited,  even  as  the  presence  and 
power  of  His  human  body  was  circumscribed) 
—of  that  day  knoweth  none  save  the  FVither. 
(Xatt  xxiv.  36.) 

Within  this  compass  of  time  in  general  there 
are  contained  all  the  times  and  seasons  of  the 
flvents  that  befal  either  the  world  or  the  Chnrch. 
The  changing  scenes  of  history,  the  great  epochs 
of  public  or  national  movements,  all  are  hidden 
ununtevealedby  Qod.  Sometimes  in  prophecies. 


or  dream,  or  other  oommnnication.  He  has  given 
glimpses  of  the  future,  but  these  were  special 
revelations ;  and  the  events  themselves  are  never 
affected  by  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  them 
thus  conveyed. 

So  of  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  future  lives 
of  individnal  men.  The  measure  of  our  days  God 
hath  put  in  His  own  power,  and  it  is  not  for  us 
to  know  it.  The  patriarch  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii.  21) 
said :  '*  I  am  old,  and  I  know  not  the  day  of  my 
death,"  though  now  so  near  that  time,  he  ac- 
knowledged ignorance  conoeming  it.  No  man 
hath  power  over  his  spirit  to  retain  his  spirit ; 
no  one  hath  power  over  death,  and  there  is  no 
disdiarge  in  that  warfkr&  The  measure  ^  onr 
days  God  leaves  not  in  our  hands.  All  our  times 
are  in  His  hands,  times  of  health  or  sickness,  of 
joy  or  sotTow,  of  prosperity  or  adversity,  of  life 
or  death,  and  it  is  not  for  ns  to  know  them.  He 
not  only  foreknows,  but  He  determines  and 
arranges  all  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own 
will,  whereby  He  foreordains  whatever  comes  to 
pass.  He  doeth  according  to  His  will  among 
the  hosts  ot  heaven,  and  "Uie  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  this :  all  history  and 
all  human  experience  is  fbll  of  illusti-ation  of  the 
uncertainty  and  insufBciency  of  man's  wisdom  to 
search  out  the  hidden  ways  of  God.  In  history  how 
strange,  how  unforeseen,  how  unlikely  the  events 
that  Have  often  changed  the  face  of  nations  and 
qf  the  world  I  And  the  same  uncertainty  there  is 
with  respect  to  oar  calculations  and  expectation 
in  common  life.  Some  friends  had  met  to  deli- 
bdrate  under  cironmstances  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
After  they  had  taken  counsel  together,  one  ofthem, 
a  man  01  sagacity  and  long  experience,  said  to 
another  near  him,  "I  have  a  strong  idea  that 
this  danger  which  we  are  consulting  about,  and 
taking  precautions  against,  will  never  happen.  I 
have  often  observed  through  life  that  the  evils 
we  most  dread  do  not  take  plaoe."  And  we  all 
know  how  when  troubles  gauier,  and  no  device 
of  man  seems  available,  relief  will  come  from 
quarters  and  in  ways  utterly  unlocked  for  and 
the  most  unlikely.  Thus  is  it  that  man  pro* 
poseth,  but  God  disposeth;  and  man's  heart 
deviseth  his  way,  but  the  counsel  of  the  liOrd  that 
shall  stand. 

Bnt  there  is  more  implied  in  that  expression, 
**  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times."  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  this  concealment  of  the 
time,  is  not  only  fur  the  glory  of  God  as  the 
Supreme  Euler,  but  for  the  welfare  of  man,  Not 
only  it  is  not  pasible  for  you,  but  it  is  not  good 
for  you  to  have  this  knowledge.  It  is  not  your 
province,  neither  is  it  for  your  advantage  to  laiow 
the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath 
put  in  His  own  power.  Men  would  be  diverted 
from  their  proper  work  and  business,  from  that 
which  lies  before  them  in  daily  life,  if  they  had 
the  prospect  of  future  time  opened  up  unto  them. 
The  mind  would  nnavoidably  be  led  out  and  away 
from  the  present  to  the  remote  and  distant.  To 
interfere  with  coining  events  wonld  be  impossible, 
but  who  can  imagine  the  distnrbance  and 
disquietude  that  would  arise  in  the  world  if  men 
foresaw  the  ftitnre?  At  present  a  greajt  part  of  the 
misery  of  life  is  from  1^{ti@$i6^m<e^gl& 
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"ilea  snffer  many  times  tha  Btioke  <tf  a  dreaded 

calamity ;  and  how  often  is  there  mnch  real  sn£fer- 
ing  of  mind  when  the  calamity  turns  ont  to  be  only 
conjectural,  and  never  reaches  them !  But  if  evU 
■were  cei'tainly  foreseen,  how  it  would  weigh  upon 
most  men  and  unfit  them  for  present  duty  I  How 
dreadful  to  ns  would  be  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  yet  we  could  have  no  power  to  prevent  1 
"Whereas  now  it  is  a  merciful  command  and  a 
blessed  privilege,  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  snfficient  for  the  day  being  the  evil 
thereof.  It  is  onr  comfort,  in  ignorance  of  what 
is  before  us,  to  act  the  best  for  the  present,  and 
hope  the  best  for  the  future.  But  with  foro- 
knowledge,  what  increase  of  evil  and  trouble 
would  there  not  be  to  us  ?  It  is  not  fitting  and 
good  therefore  Ibr  ns  to  know  the  times  uid  the 
seasons  which  are  yet  in  the  Father's  power. 

Since,  then,  we  are  warned  that  we  cannot  with 
any  certainty  or  profit  know  God's  times,  let  us 
know  and  use  aright  those  whichHe  hath  appointed 
and  committed  to  us.  Future  things  are  hidden,  not 
so  the  duties  pertaining  to  all  times  and  seasons. 
"  Tour  time  is  always  ready ; "  i.e.  the  present 
time  is  ours,  and  they  are  truly  wise  who  **  know 
the  time."  It  was  the  miserable  doom  of  Jerusalem 
not  to  know  the  day  of  its  visitation.  And  over 
every  sinner  still  in  danger  of  threatened  destruc- 
tion, with  the  same  spirit  of  tenderness  which 
caased  the  Saviour  to  weep  over  that  hardened 
city,  it  is  said  '*  Oh  that  thou  wouldest  know,  even 
thou,  in  the  day  of  thy  visitatitm,  the  things 
belonging  to  thy  peace." 

They  are  not  yet  hid  from  the  eyes  of  any  to 
whom  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  has  come  I 
Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation.  Days,  weeks,  years  are  fast  passing,  and 
bearing  us  with  them  I  the  inevitable  hour  is 
before  etuih  of  us  when  upon  ns  the  sentence  of 
our  eternal  state  shall  have  passed.  "He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and 
he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him"  (John  iuL  36). 

For  ^em  tiuit  have  through  grace  believed, 
the  text  ^ves  direction  and  gives  encouragement 
for  glorifying  our  God  and  Saviour.  The 
promise  to  the  early  apostles  was  of  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  a 
special  gift  then  being  bestowed  (besides  ordinary 
graoes  of  -Uie  Spirit)  in  OTder  to  qualify  them  for 
witness-bearing  in  the  language  of  aJl  nations. 
How  nobly  and  well  they  performed  their  work 
history  relates,  aod  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  in 
early  f^es  demonstrate.  We  are  now  enjoying 
or  invited  to  enter  into  the  fruits  of  the  labours 
of  the  apostles  and  confessors  and  martj'rs  of  the 
olden  times.  But  all  Christ's  disciples  in  every 
age  and  station  have  their  own  testimony  to  bear 
for  the  Saviour  to  whom  they  profess  to  belong. 
We  have  all  work  and  duty  for  Christ,  each  in 
our  own  sphere,  whether  public  or  private,  by 
word  or  by  work.  For  all  relations,  all  stations, 
all  duties,  plain,  practical  precepts  are  given  in 
the  Word,  and  all  are  said  to  be  accepted  by 
Christ  as  done  unto  Himself.  For  all  spiritual 
and  acceptable  service  in  God's  si^t,  the  gift  of 
^e  Holy  Ghost  is  as  needful  as  it  was  &r  the 
speaking  with  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
ao  truly  good  and  great  work  is  ever  done  with- 
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out  the  inspiration  of  tiie  Spirit  of  God.  There 

are  other  inspirations,  and  there  are  noble  and 
good  things  done  on  earth  besides  those  which 
have  to  do  with  the  work  of  God.  How  many 
great  things  have  been  done  by  men  inspired  by 
love  of  conntry,  or  kindred,  or  by  love  of  liberty 
and  justice.  Friendship,  and  affection,  and  gene- 
rosity, and  other  principles  prompt  to  great  and 
weruiy  deeds.  These  are  rightly  noted  iu  this 
world's  history,  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of 
all  times.  But  of  things  which  will  endure 
when  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  this  world  is 
of  no  more  moment,  and  earth's  records  are  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  of  the  great  judgment  day — all 
such  have  been  wrought  by  "tiie  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  without  wnioh,  whatever  in  the 
world's  esteem  only  is  deemed  good  or  great,  will 
prove  as  wood  and  hay  and  stubble  in  the  day 
when  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what 
sort  it  is.  It  will  be  found  then  that  the  deeds 
of  many  a  name  illustrious  in  history  shall  p^sh, 
and  their  memorial  with  them,  while  the  un- 
written annals  of  many  a  poor  man's  life  shall  be 
proclaimed  and  published  before  an  assembled 
world.  A  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  Christ's 
name  shall  then  be  rewarded,  when  half  a  king- 
dom given  for  some  worldly  end  shall  be  foigotten. 
Many  an  unknown  and  unnoted  scene  of  Christian 
doing  or  suffering  shall  then  be  illustrious,  when 
whole  histories  of  earthly  greatness  shall  perish 
in  oblivion.  Let  us  seek  and  strive  then  more 
for  the  ^wer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  we  may  do 
that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  God's  sight,  and 
which,  will  be  owned  in  the  day  of  the  advent 
when  Christ  comes  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead. 

Let  us  conclude  with  some  practical  oonsidera- 
tion  derived  from  the  words  of  this  text. 

1.  Let  us  be  warned  toavoidcuriosityofinquiry 
and  impatience  of  spirit  about  subjects  not 
immediately  concerning  us.  There  are  many 
things  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  know.  Many 
subjects  of  knowledge  God  retains  for  the  present 
in  His  own  power,  secrets  wMch  belong  to  Him. 
When  one  asked,  "  Lord,  are  there  many  that  shall 
be  saved  ?  "  the  reply  was, "  What  is  that  to  thee. 
Follow  thou  me."  We  axe  all  at  times  prone  to 
prefer  the  speculation  to  the  practical  in  rel^ion. 
Doctrinal  discnsaion,  prophetical  inquiries,  speou- 
latums  about  the  miUraium  and  the  second  advent, 
many  busy  themselTes  about  su<di  thin^  who 
woidd  be  more  profitably  engaged  in  cultivating 
common  and  plain  duties,  personal  or  relative — 
the  management  of  the  temper  and  the  desires,  or 
the  conduct  of  everynlay  life- — with  which  wo 
may  be  best  serving  God  and  witnessing  for 
Christ. 

2.  Bemembering  that  times  and  seasons  are 
in  the  Father's  hands,  and  that  all  is  ordered 
and  governed  by  Him — let  us  labour  to  trust  Him 
in  all  tJiat  ooncemeth  us — let  us  labour  to  submit 
to  Him,  and  be  resigned  to  His  will.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  faith  'thus  to  be  passive  in  God's 
hands  for  the  future,  while  active  in  presuitduty. 
Let  us  seek  to  do  everything  for  tlw  heat,  a» 
Divine  light  directs  and  Divine  grace  assists  ns^ 
leaving  the  results  to  the  wisdom  and  power  and 
goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  whose  hands 
are  the  times  and  seasons,  and  tho.  ordeiine  of  all 
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efveDts,  whether  of  our  own  personal  hietory  or  of 
the  world  and  the  church. 

Lastly*  let  ns  labour  to  look  beyond  all  the 
times  and  seasona  of  this  changing  world  into 
that  eternity  to  which  each  period  of  time  is 
bringing  ns  neaier.  Let  us  ieum  "bry  &ith  to 
realize  that  state  where  time  with  its  Ticissitudes 
and  its  decajs  shall  be  no  longer — when  the 
seasons  whose  revolntions  now  we  mark  shall 
return  no  more.  Let  ns  giTO  diligence  to  make 
Enre  oar  title  to  the  citizenship  of  that  eternal 
city,  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  hath  no  need  of 
tbe  ran,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the 
glory  of  God  shall  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb,  the 
Bedeemer,  fchall  be  the  light  thweof.  In  that 
light  of  everlastiiig  glory  and  of  happiness  shall 
-walk  the  nations  of  ihem  that  are  saved  on  earth. 
WhoBOOTer  now  believeth  the  gospel  of  this 
BalTati<m,  and  having  believed  becomes  a  faithful 
witness  fbr  Christ,  be  it  in  the  humblest  path  of 
dnt^  or  the  lowliest  sorae  of  suffering,  shall  have 
tn  abundant  entrance  ministered  into  the  ever- 
lasting kin^om  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeeus 
Cfhrist — there  to  join  in  the  song  of  the  Redeemed : 
"  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  ns  from  our 
SLDS  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  ns  kings 
and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father — ^to  him  be 
g^oty  and  dominion  for  ever  and  evw.  Amen." 


£1^8  iib)  knh  ^Iltr. 


£BNEST  BENAN  *m  ms  Mktbod.— Hii  method  U  that 
of  the  novelist,  not  that  of  the  biBtorian.  Divlitattoii 
it  bii  Bisster^tool.  Facta  are  of  seoondaryeonteqtwDoe.  *'It 
bthsbnrinesBof  tiiehistOTian  to  make  out  of  incidents  half- 
tm  a&  MmMe  that  is  wholly  tme."  As  if  a  sound  build- 
ii^  could  be  built  of  unsound  timbers  I  But  then  tho 
pupoBs  of  biatory  is  not  to  tell  irhat  bai^iened,  bat  to  set 
tir&  ibo  hutorian's  ideaa.  Bedtipg  his  motivaa  for 
poblidiing  hia  raemdia,  ho  says:—**  One  viitaa  neb  things 
in  Older  to  transmit  to  othera  the  thcoiy  of  the  unirene 
whicb  he  eaniea  in  himaeU"  In  eotnpoaition  of  thia  aort 
waa  imponible.  Benaa  doea  not  attempt  it.  **! 
hsTS  set  down  maaj  things  to  make  the  leader  amile :  had 
it  been  usual,  I  should  more  than  onoe  have  wrilten  oa  the 
margin  0km  gnmo  adUs."  In  pmntng  his  larger  histories 
lie  tetb  us,  that  he  baa  alwaya  fnalstBd  on  baving  things 
Ut  into  gnmps  and  pietores.  It  is  an  ensellent  prinoiple 
fat  tbe  arti&t,  but  not  for  tbe  historian.  ThiogB  do  not 
bll  almys  into  gnmps  and  pietores,  either  In  nature  or  in 
Rnistion.  Bnt,  if  facts  irill  not  volnntarily  flgTUe  out 
H.  Beoan's  ideas,  lomnob  tbe  irorse  for  the  &ctB.  In  a  letter 
of  bis  ttndent  days,  speaking  of  two  Oennan  reformers,  he 
nya;  "  I  lore  them  even  if  they  be  not  pure.  For  what  I 
loTe  in  them,  as  in  all  other  men,  that  ronse  my  enthusiasm, 
is  a  certain  type  of  beauty  and  morality,  which  I  make  out 
of  them.  It  is  this  ideal  of  mine,  that  I  lore  in  them. 
Meantime,  do  they  correspond  to  tiiia  type?  That  is  a 
natleT  which  ooocems  me  very  little."  Personally,  Benan 
tdls  ns,  ho  is  accnstomed  to  discriminate  shadea  of  mncerity, 
uul  degrees  of  Teiacity.  In  conTersation  he  does  not  say 
vfaat  he  tfainksi,  but  what  he  bnoies  hia  bearer  wlBhes  liim 
toiay.  In  tbe  firat  half  of  hia  lifo  be  carried  this  habit  to 


excess.  Hia  sister  showed  him  forcibly  its  inexpedienoy. 
Since  then  he  baa  confined  himself  to  &]sebooda  ct  jeat 
official  lies,  polite  prerarioations,  flonriahes  <^  ptuaae  esseu- 
tial  to  a  well-tamed  sentence,  or  reqniaite  to  avcdd  a  worse 
eril,  iba  stabbing  of  a  brother  autbnr.  On  tba  eontnry,in 
his  vrltingB  he  has  praeilaBd  an  abaidute  dnoerify.  Not 
mly  baa  he  aaid  notbliig  he  doea  not  think,  bi^  vhat  is 
rarer,  he  has  aaid  everything  he  thinks.  It  may  be  sok 
Bnt  how  has  be  thoogfat  it,  and  bov  haa  he  aaid  it  t  Am 
the  loyal  interpreter  of  truth,  or  as  tbe  light-fingered  word- 
painter  for  the  pnblioeye?  ...  It  ia  the  regret  <tf  bialib 
tohaTeeboaBufbr  hlastody  aspecdeaof  Kseaxebes  that  can 
never  beoome  anttusltatiTfl^  aad  must  alwaya  ranuttu  in  the 
oondiUon  at  intoeating  considerations  about  a  lealiiy  for 
ever  dia^qieared.  Bnt  he  conaolea  himaelf  iriUx  the  z^eo- 
tion,  thai  for  tbia  reason  they  are  idl  tbe  more  proliflo  of 
pleasure  and  exercise  to  the  imagination,  and  so  all  in  all 
he  baa  chosen  tbe  better  parL  Not  even  metaphyrioa  can 
secure  graver  treatment  at  the  bands  of  this  light-hearted 
sage.  PhiloBophy  is  **  the  sacred  mueio  of  thinking  souls," 
"  the  exquisite  art  of  playing  tbe  lyre  on  the  finest  fibres  of 
tbe  spirit,  of  poaing  without  solving  problems  of  a  tran- 
scendental ra^er."  In  other  words  It  is  not  a  search  for 
truth  :  it  is  an  intelleotnal  indnlgence— a  jouiuamee.  Says 
M.  Talmeyer : — What  U.  Benan  puisuea  beyond  every- 
thing else  Is  inteliactnal  enjoyment.  All  ideas  are  in  lua 
eyes  atikd  good  ;  none  can  make  him  constanL  'Witat  he 
demands  of  art,  science,  rescardi,  stady,  travel,  meditationa^ 
recollections,  Is  a  soooeesfon  of  ftacanating  hypotheses,  with 
which  he  may  pan  an  hour  of  Tolaptuoas  and  refined 
retaxatinn."— .&n««t  Bman  and  hU  CrUieim  of  ChritL 
By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Elmdie,  M.A.   (Pnsenf  Day  TracU.) 

Obju)Bkn'8  Boaed  Scbool  Disnebs. — The  readers  of 
"  The  Sunday  at  Home  '*  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  their 
generoOB  contributions  to  the  fond  for  giving  dinners  three 
timea  a  week  to  tbe  most  destitute  of  the  children  attending 
the  Board  Schools  (as  described  last  year,  p.  S24),  amount 
to  over  £90.  This  sum  enabled  the  oommittee  to  fbed 
from  seventy  to  eighty  children  for  between  three  and  four 
months;  ai^  so,  with  God's  blessing,  helped  to  establish 
the  work.  As  donations  oontinoe  to  arrive  oocasionaUy 
from  subeoril>er8  to  this  periodical,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  scene  of  tbe  dinnera  has  changed.  Tlie  address  ia  now, 
"  Omega  Hall.  Alpha  Boad,  St  John's  Wood."  The 
Seeietary  is  Miss  Anna  Peanington,  52,  Loudoun  Boad, 
South  Hampatead,  N.W. 

SuKSET  TuouoarSt — The  crimson  clouds  of  an  evening 
sky  make  my  heart  eick,  and  my  mind  is  never  more 
perturbed  by  gliastly  visions  than  amid  the  fairy  light  of 
a  setting  son.  Tet  I  once  loved  it — not  wisely,  but  too 
well/  Though  time  has  now  broken  the  deLuaion,  still  I 
never  oan  forget  what  I  have  felt  when  a  fiery  suu  slowly 
sank  behind  the  purple  mountains,  and  aeemod  to  leave  the 
world  In  a  blaze  of  glory.  I  saw  then  a  splendid  emblem 
of  a  great  man's  death ;  for  the  oareer  of  virtne  is  brightest 
when  about  to  lead  into  heaven.  I  felt  a  throb  that  told 
me  not  to  be  ashuned  to  atand  erect  in  the  creation  of  God, 
and  I  could  have  wept  with  sublime  joy  to  think  that  I 
might  widen  the  sphere  of  virtue,  and  in  the  next  world 
remember  something  that  I  bad  done  in  this. — Jamea  WiUon. 

Luthbr'b  Becbrationb. — At  no  period  of  his  life  had 
Luttier  much  leisure  for  what  are  commonly  regarded  as 
recreations.  As  student,  professor,  and  minister  his  time 
was  fully  engaged,  and  his  mind  constantly  occupied.  In 
the  intervals  of  public  life  there  were  few  opportnnitiea  for 
seeking  bis  own  pleasures  or  regarding  hia  own  health. 
Always  there  were  cares  and  matters  of  business  pressing, 
and  bis  books  and  correspondence  filled  his  time.  Hia 
greatest  pteaauie  was  in  the  home  Ufo,  and  itt  ^lieinlniuc 
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of  his  children,  vith  his  dear  vifo.  Mubio  was  tbo  cbief 
teweation  indoon,  and  he  always  took  delight  in  his  goiden. 
Frran  Bomo  letters  to  Wenzefllans  Link  we  get  glimpses  of 
other  oooasional  recreattona.  la  one  of  IhcBO  letters  he 
makes  reference  to  some  of  theso.  After  telling  some  of  his 
ftnxieties  as  to  pablio  afiairs,  he  says :  "  I  am  glad  yon  have 
promised  me  some  seeds  against  next  spring.  Send  me  as 
mnoh  as  yon  can  spare,  for  I  valne  them  highly.  .  .  .  My 
famulw  Wolfgang  and  myself  have  also  commenced  tHming ; 
but,  aa  we  cannot  procnre  the  necessary  tools  here,  I  hore- 
irith  send  yea  a  guilder,  for  which  yoa  will  hare  the  kind* 
nam  to  get  ns  acme  gimblets  and  other  taming  tools,  as  also 
two  or  three  screws,  which  any  turner  will  show  yoo.  We 
have  a  few  instmmenta,  bat  should  like  to  get  some  of  good 
Nuremberg  inauaCactare.  Kow  do  show  me  this  kindneflB ; 
whaterer  you  may  expend  more  I  will  repay  gratefully. 
The  reason  for  which  I  learn  taming  is,  Uiat  If  the  world 
should  be  nnwiUing  to  sustain  ns  for  the  gospel's  sake,  we 
inay  ber  able  to  earn  our  daily  bread,  labouring  with  our 
own  hands."  80  that  not  fiTcn  the  turning  was  wholly  for 
recreation  I  It  appears  that  Link  got  all  these  things,  for  in 
asother  letter,  dated  May  19,  1525,  Luther  thanks  him  in 
the  following  terms :  "  We  have  receired  the  turning  tools, 
the  quadrant,  the  cylinder,  and  the  wooden  dock.  We 
greatiy  tbuik  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  One 
thii^,  howeTer,  yon  forgot — ^yon  did  not  mention  how  much 
more  you  expended,  for  the  money  I  sent  could  not  have 
been  enough.  For  the  present,  we  have  got  all  we  needt 
except  you  could  send  us  some  new  machinery,  which  will 
turn  when  Wolfgang  is  lazy  or  sleepy !  Tho  clock  suits  me 
perfectly,  especially  for  showing  the  time  to  my  drunken 
Saxons,  who  look  more  to  the  bottle  than  to  the  hour, 
caring  but  little  whether  the  bod,  or  their  clock,  or  its  hand 
shows  wrong."  AUbongk  too  careless  about  his  own  recre- 
ation or  rest,  ho  gave  good  advice  to  his  dear  Philip,  telling 
him  that  "  wo  ought  not  always  to  Ferve  Qod  with  laboar, 
but  also  with  rest  and  recreation.  For  this  reason  He  has 
given  xa  the  fourth  commandment,  and  instituted  tho 
Sabbath."— LntAer  A1uedotea.—CBaigiou$  Tract  Society.) 

Mission  Chubches  asd  Statioks.— The  "New  York  Ob- 
server "  says :  "  The  Protestant  Evangelical  churches  in  this 
oity  have  now  probably  not  far  from  118  or  120  so-cnlled 
missions,  where  Sabbath-schools  or  gospel  meetings,  or 
both,  are  conducted.  Of  this  number,  at  least  forty-five 
are  permanently  established  ia  suitable,  commodious 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  with  the  ordained  ministry  and 
the  Christian  ordinances,  as  in  the  regular  denominational, 
ebnrches — thirty-five  of  theso  are  denominational,  and  ten 
are  un-denominational  or  union.  The  'Chuzoh  of  the 
Strangers,'  Mercer  Street,  and  the  'Mariner's  churoli/ 
Catherine  Street,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  indopondeni 
ohurchesi  each  in  its  own  sphero  doing  an  admirable 
Christian  work.  But  neither  these,  nor  the  churches 
established  by  the  City  Missitm,  will  be  found  on  the  rcdl 
of  either  of  the  religious  denominations  thongh  they  are 
jEbsfered  and  maintained  by  the  munbers  of  all.  In  addition 
to  the  ten  union  churches,  there  are  ton  to  fifteen  union 
missions,  not  organized  as  ohurches.  AltogethOT  there 
are  twenty  to  twenty-five  union  missions,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  nnmber.  The  Mariner's  ehuroh  has  been  in 
existence  sixty  years,  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  and  tho 
Wilson  Mission  church  twenty  years,  the  churches  of  the 
Ci^  Mission  ten  years,  and  these  union  ehurohes,  though 
comparatively  of  recent  date,  have  about  the  same  nnmber 
of  communicants  as  the  denominational  churches;  that  is, 
on  the  average,  about  three  hundred  communicants.  Each 
Protestant  denomination  has  its  own  plan  of  City  Evange- 
lization, with  which  the  Union  City  Mission  in  no  wise 
interferes,  the  latter  only  oooapyiug  points  t&t  away  iiom 
the  patocliial  bounds  of  the  churchcii." 
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IM'T  do  it.  Jemmy;  please  don't,"  cried 
little  Bessie  Doughton  to  her  brother 
James,  who  was  about  to  mount  the 
grey  pony,  which  only  the  day  before 
their  &ther  had  bought.  "You  know 
that  papa  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  safe  for  yon  to  ride." 

**But  look,  Bessie,  it  is  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb;  and  I  am  only  going  to  lake  it 
round  tlio  orchard,"  her  brother  answer*^;  and  as  he  spoke 
he  put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  sprang  on  to  the  pony's 
back.  "Lode  there,"  he  continued,  **see  how  gentle 
he  is." 

"Yes,  he  seems  gentle  enough,"  Bessie  answered,  **but  I 
dont  think  you  oaght  to  lide  him,  after  what  papa  said." 

"Nonsense  Bessie,**  answered  James.  "Papa  did  not 
say  that  I  was  not  to  use  him :  he  onlv  wanted  to  make  me 
corefBl." 

"  I  am  8ure  he  meant  that  you  must  not  ride  the  pony 
without  his  leave,"  Bessie  said ;  "  and,"  she  continued, "  yoa 
do  not  want  to  vex  him.  Don't  go,  Jemmy ;  just  to  please 
me,  don't." 

For  a  moment  James  seemed  inclined  to  dismount ;  for  it 
was  true  that  he  did  not  wish  to  grieve  hid  father,  nor 
Bessie  either,  but  his  inclination  for  a  ride  overcame  all 
else,  and  smiling  au  adieu  to  his  sister,  he  trotted  out  of  tho 
yard. ■ 

Now  you  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  that  a  boy  of 
thirteen  summers  only  should  have  a  pony  at  his  command. 
I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Doughton,  the  father  of  t<ie  two 
children,  was  rich  enough  to  keep  more  than  one  horse  for 
tbo  use  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  was  very  fond  of 
riding,  and  he  widied  his  children  to  be  so  too ;  and  he  was 
gratified  that  Jemmy  was  a  good  and  fearless  ridei.  For 
some  time  he  hod  promised  his  son  a  new  pony ;  the  oue 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  being  old  and  almoi^t 
worn  out.  On  the  previous  day  this  promise  had  been  ful- 
filled; a  fine  pony,  of  a  beaatifiil  gi^  colour,  had  been 
brought  into  the  stable. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  whether  he  is  safo  for  you.  Jemmy," 
Mr.  Doughton  said,  as  the  pony  was  led  up  the  stable-yord. 

**0h,  papa,  I'm  sure  I  could  ride  him  beautifully  1  Lei 
me  show  yon ! "  James  answered. 

<*  No,  not  to-day;  he  has  bad  a  long  way  to  oome.  Ferhapa 
to-morrow  morning  vre  may  go  out  together,  I  can't  say 
positively." 

That  was  all  that  was  said  at  the  time.  But  James, 
although  his  btfaer  had  not  really  forbidden  his  riding  tho 
new  pony,  might  have  been  quite  sun  he  had  no  right  to  do 
so  without  permiBion. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Doughton  was  unexpectedly  called 
away  from  home,  and  left  without  saying  anything  to  James 
about  the  pony.  He  had,  howevOT,  given  Instmctitms  to  tlie 
groom  to  try  it ;  and,  if  he  found  it  safe,  to  aooompeny  James 
for  a  good  trot  on  the  neighbouring  downs.  With  a  view  to 
obeying  this  order  the  groom  had  saddled  the  pony,  and 
being  called  to  attend  to  some  other  work,  he  left  it  for  a 
few  nunntes  in  the  stable,  saddled  and  bridled,  ready  for  its 
trial. 

It  was  during  these  few  minutes  that  James  had  como 
into  the  stable,  and  finding  "Jerry,"  as  he  called  the  pony^ 
ready  to  start,  bod  led  him  into  the  yard,  where  the  conver- 
sation we  have  already  given  took  place  between  his  sister 
Bessie  and  himself.  t 
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Besd«  stood  and  watched  her  brother  u  be  rodo  Jerry 

TOnad  the  orchard,  and  voa  delighted  to  see  how  beautifully 
the  pnny  went,  and  how  easily  he  seemed  to  be  managed. 

"TLerel"  exclaimed  James,  as  he  re-entered  the  yard, 
"  didn't  I  Bay  Jerry  was  as  quiet  as  a  Iamb  ?  Did  yon  see 
how  splendidly  ho  carried  mc  f  " 

"  Yet,  I  did.  Jemmy  ;  now  yon  will  pat  him  in  the  stable 
ftgain,  won't  you  P  "  said  Bessie  penmasively. 

"Ko,  not  jnst  yet,  I  shall  have  a  canter  on  the  downs 
BOW,"  answered  her  brother. 

"Xo,  no,  don't  do  that,  yon  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
ride  itfler  papa  comes  home." 

"Bat  I  haTO  made  tip  my  mind,  and  all  yon  can  say  won't 
sta^c  me  alter  it  Tou  girls  ore  so  silly ;  why  shouldn't 
Igo?" 

'Beeaiise  it  is  vroag ;  yon  know  papa  voold  not  like 
il^"  answnvd  Besae. 

"Well,  I  shall  go,  at  any  rate,"  returned  Jemmy,  who  was 
ntlier  headstrong  and  self-willed,  thongh  he  generally  gave 
nr  to  his  sister;  this  time,  howereT,  he  was  detnmined  to 
bare  his  own  way. 

Once  more  Bessie  tried  to  induce  her  brother  to  give  vp 
the  pkasnte  until  he  had  obtained  leave  to  nsa  Jerry.  It 
vu  no  use;  James,  as  he  had  sold,  had  made  np  ills  mind, 
lud  no  pennasion  on  his  sitter's  port  ooold  turn  him. 
l[ineoTCr,Iie  was  umoyedatBeBsie^siiileiferaiee,  u  he  wu 
pkssed  to  call  her  klndly-giran  adriae^  80,  Mjing  some- 
fliiiig  about  the  vantof  sense  ingirisgenmlly,aiidof  his 
nitet  in  particular,  ha  shook  the  lelnB  and  agala  tiotted 
oat  of  the  yard. 

Bessie  looked  sorrowfUly,  almost  tearfblly,  ^ter  him  till 
s  sadden  tnming  in  the  road  hid  him  from  Tiew.  Then  she 
walked  slowly  towards  the  house. 

For  a  little  while  James  oijoyed  himself  amazingly.  He 

pat  ihe  pony  through  its  paces  on  the  downs,  and  thongbt 
lie  had  never  seen  one  so  good ;  but  although  pleased  with 
Jerry  be  was  hardly  satisfied  with  himself,  he  knew  tliat 
IJessie  was  right  and  that  he  had  no  business  to  be  where 
lievas;  he  also  felt  sorry  for  the  unkind  words  he  had  spoken 
to  his  sister,  and  for  tho  unkind  thoughts  that  bad  pessed 
thiciagh  his  mind  respecting  her,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
Ktoming  home,  when  another  lad,  rather  older  than  bim- 
tclf,  also  mounted  on  a  pony,  came  in  sight,  and  was  imme- 
dialelr  recognised  by  James  as  Herbert  Leigh,  one  of  his 
sei;ooI-fellowB,  so  he  went  to  meet  him. 

"Well,  Herbert,"  he  eoid,  « I  didn't  think  of  seeing  you, 
WLat  do  you  think  of  my  pony  ?  " 

*  Oh  I  what  a  beauty,"  exclaimed  his  friend.  "  When  did 
jcn  have  it?" 

■  "  Only  yesterday ;  this  is  my  first  ride,"  returned  James. 

"And  how  does  it  do  ?  Con  you  make  it  more  ?  " 

"I  should  think  so,"  answered  James.  "I  will  race  yon  to 
the  end  of  the  Downs." 

"  Xo,  thank  yon,  I  am  going  the  other  way ;  X  am  just  off 
to  OoltOT,  will  you  come  with  me?" 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  James,  who  wanted  to  show  Jerry's 
apabilitiestrffto  his  Aiend,  "but  I  was  just  going  home;  I 
•n  sfiaid  I  can't  ctmo  to-day." 

**Wa  ihonld  he  haA  in  an  hour  or  a  litUe  more;  yon 
nay  H  wtU  say  *  Tes,'  and  oome." 

For  a  moment  Jamea  hesitated,  seeing  vhieh  Herbert 
Bid,  "Ahl  Isee  it  doesi^t  matter;  so  oome  along." 

*"  V«y  well,  I  wil],"  said  James,**  but  yoa  mnst  promise 
to  get  faad^  as  qoieUj  ss  possible,  wtn't  yon  I " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  tell  you  an  honr  will  do  it,  but  what  mokes 
yon  in  tmdi  a  hurry,  if  yon  are  home  by  dinner  time,  that 
voold do^  would  it  not  ?" 

'  "Ko,'*BBid  James,  "I  must  be  back  long  bofbre  that" 

"Oh  I  -very  well,  oome  along,"  and  the  boys  started  off  at 
sbrLtkttot 

la  half  sn  honr  Onlton  wss  reached,  and  Herbert  went 


abont  the  badness  on  which  he  had  oome  and  James 

accompanied  him. 

Only  one  more  place  to  call  at,"  reoiarked  Herbert, "  and 
then  we  can  got  Inck  home." 

*'  You  won't  be  long,  will  yon ; "  said  James,  who  could 
not  feel  quite  comfortable  in  being  away  from  home  for  snoh 
a  length  of  time ;  he  thought  that  Bessie  might  be  anxious 
about  him ;  besides  which  he  would  rather  arrire  home 
safely  before  bis  father  retnnied. 

**No,  I  am  only  going  to  call  on  Willie  Suika^  you  would 
like  to  see  him,  would  you  not?" 

Willie  Banks  wos  another  of  James's  Bctioolfellows,  but 
as  it  was  holiday  time,  he  was  now  at  home. 

*'I  can't  stay  laag,"  said  James,  "1  must  he  getting 
home." 

Oh,  ten  minntcB  will  do  il,"  replied  his  oompaaioD,  m 
shall  be  at  the  house  directly." 

The  tim  minutes  lengthened  ont  into  haI£«n>honr,  and 
James  now  wished  himself  at  home ;  he  would  have  'given 
anything  to  have  been  able  to  get  away,  but  did  not  like 
seeming  rude  to  his  friends ;  nevertheless,  after  fidgeting  fiv 
some  time,  he  said,  "  I  teidly  must  be  goinj^  Herbert,  yoa 
will  exouso  me,  won't  yon,  Willie?" 

*' Why,  <tf  oontae.  If  yon  nasi  go;  bat,  Herbert  yon  will 
stay  for  an  hoar  or  two." 

"Well,  it  would  be  rather  shabby  to  let  James  go  heme 
alone,  or  die  I  ahoidd  like  it" 

"Nerw  mind  me^**  said.  James  qniokly.  *<  I  do  not  mind 
at  all"  He  was  vary  glad  to  think  ci  getting  off  so  easfly. 
And  so  it  was  settied  that  he  sfaoold  retam  home  alone, 
having  decidedly  ^dined  a  presslDg  invitation  to  sts^  with 
Herbert 

A  few  minntes  later,  James  ma  in  tiie  saddle^  and  oa  hit 
homeward  joum^. 

*'Now,  Jerry,"  he  said,  patting  the  pony's  neck,  "yoa 
mnst  show  your  mettle ; "  and  he  urged  the  p<m7  to  bis 
utmost  spaed,  hoping  to  reach  home  before  Mr.  Donghtcm 
returned,  for  do  what  ho  could  to  stifle  conaoienoei  he  could 
but  feel  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  taking  the  pony  without 
permission. 

An  hour  or  two  after  James  had  left  Oulton,  Herbert  also 
started  homewards.  When  {Kissing  a  cottage  on  the  road, 
he  was  surprised  to'  see  James's  pony  tied  up  to  the  gate 
in  front  It  was  covered  with  foam,  and  trembled  violentiy 
in  every  limb.  ^  What  has  happened  ?  "  cried  Herbert  to  a 
person  he  saw  in  the  cottage ;  "is  there  anything  the 
matter?" 

** Hatter  enough,"  answered  the  wonum,  "Here  is  a 
poor  young  gentleman  thrown  from  his  pony  and  killed." 

" Killed  1  Did  you  say  killed?"  exclaimed  Herbert, 
q>ringing  from  his  tnddle.   "  Whoe  is  he  ?  " 

"In  here,  sir."  Before  the  woman  oould  say  more 
Herbert  bad  thrown  his  reins  over  the  fimee,  and  eatered  the 
house. 

There  indeed  lay  poor  James  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
covered  Trith  mud,  and  with  blood  flowiog  from  a  wound 
on  his  forehead ;  but  not  killed,  though  badly  hurt 

**  Do  you  know  him,  sir?"  inquired  the  woman  anxbusly. 

■*  Yes,  yes ;  he  is  Ur.  Dooglitmi's  son ;  at  the  Oedan,  yoa 
know," 

**No,  mr,  I  dont  know  any  ma  here;  I  only  oame  here 
hist  week." 

**Has  any  one  gone  for  a  doctor?"  Inquired  Herbert; 
and  being  answered  in  the  affinnative^  he  said  thai  he  would 
at  once  go  on  to  theOedon  aodaoqa^tMr.  Doug^itan  with 
the  aooident 

Tliis  he  did,  and  great  was  the  dismay  of  James's  lather 
and  mother  and  his  sister  Besde^  when  the  news  was  told. 

It  was  some  days  befim  James  could  be  removed  from  the 
cottage  to  his  own  home.  And  during  this  time  he  was 
constautiy  blaming  himself  for  having  disobey^  his  father. 
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He  ooold  Bee  theA  it  was  disobedience  Qov,  alUurag^  he 
Lad  tried  to  den;-  this  to  himself  before. 

When  he  was  well  enough,  James  explained  how  he  met 
with  his  accident ;  it  was  easily  aooonnted  for ;  under  snoh 
oircmnfltanoea  many  an  older  and  more  experienced  ilder 
than  himself  might  hare  been  thrown. 

He  was  gallopmg  alnig  the  rood,  thinking  of  anything 
bat  meeting  with  a  mishap,  when  suddenly  the  pony 
Bverred  to  one  side,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  heap  of 
vhita  stones;  and  before  James  knew  exactly  where  he 
was,  the  pony  reared  and  fdl  back  upon  him ;  in  trying  to 
mn  himself  fhe  yon&g  koneman  had  tnmied  partially 
nraod  and  thns  bzin^t  hia  forehead  in  contact  with  the 
stonyzoad.  This  was  all  tiiat  James  eonld  remember;  the 
nat  of  the  atory  had  to  be  told  by  the  man  to  whose  cott^ 
James  bad  been  taken.  He  had  seen  the  aoddent,  and  hod 
Immediately  taken  the  injured  boy  to  his  home,  meanwhile 
the  pcmy  had  been  caught  with  much  tronhle  by  another 
person. 

It  was  long  before  James  quite  recovered  from  the  shock, 
and  the  injuries  he  had  received.  Many  weeks  passed 
before  he  was  again  aUe  to  ride  abroad,  but  though  they 
were  weeks  of  weariness  and  pain  tbay  were  not  wasted 
upon  the  boy.  During  the  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
(kinking;  and  many  and  Tarioos  were  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  his  mind. 

Speaking  to  his  sister  one  day,  as  he  was  getting  better, 
he  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry  Bearie,  that  I  spoke  unkindly  to 
yon.  I  said  that  '  yon  girls  were  so  silly,'  I  remember  it 
quite  well,  but  I  rcoUy  did  not  mean  it;  I  know  now,  and  I 
knew  then  that  you  were  quite  right  in  trying  to  prevent 
my  going  out  on  Jerry,  but  I  was  determined  to  hare  my 
own  way.   You  do  forgive  me,  don't  you,  Bessie  ?  " 

Of  oourse  Bessie  forgave  him  ;  indeed  she  said  that  she  had 
nothing  to  forgive,  and  she  meant  it,  although  her  brother 
thought  differently. 

In  the  course  of  time  James  quite  reoovered,  and  many  a 
tide  he  had  on  the  grey  pony  afterwards,  hut  ha  often 
thought  of  his  first  ride  upon  Jerry,  and  whenever  he  did  so 
made  a  fresh  determination  to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of 
his  parents  even  if  their  wishes  had,  not  been  put  into 
words. 

It  is  not  always  that  punishment  follovra  so  quickly  upon 
the  oonmiiesion  of  sin  as  it  did  in  James  Il{pnghtou's  case ; 
but,  let  the  sin  seem  ever  so  small,  sbrrow  is  sure  to 
follow  in  its  wake.  He  learnt  from  this  time  forward  to  be 
more  attentive  not  only  to  the  dlroot  commands  of  his 
parents,  but  to  the  wise  counsel  of  those  who  knew  better 
than  hlniselC  It  would  be  wdl  if  all  children  would  eulti- 
nte  the  same  spirit  without  waiting  to  be  taught  by 
trouble.  There  ere  many  dangers  which  affect  the  soul  as 
well  as  those  whioh  hurt  the  body ;  and  the  word  of  wam- 
jng,  if  heeded  in  time,  aares  tnm  many  aorzows. 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  GLASS. 

vn. — fTUB  johbretb  of  oub  loud. 

TexT  for  the  day — Snffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Mark  z.  14. 
Bead  Mark  x.  18-34. 

Yonr  text  for  the  day  is  (me  which  deserves  to  be  written 
f)Q  the  heart  of  every  child,  in  letters  which  will  never  be 
blotted  out  I  It  is  a  verse  not  for  children  only ;  it  is  for  as 
all, — young,  and  old — ^for  it  tells  us  of  the  love  of  Jesus, 
and  It  shows  what  is  His  good  will  concerning  all  who  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — tbey  must  enter  as  little 
diildren,  with  humble  and  teachable  hearts.  (Read  Matt. 
XTiii.S,4.  Eph.T.  I.) 


]  Now  let  ns  examine  where  these  words  were  spokeo,— 
not  in  Galilee,  our  Lord  had  left  Galilee  to  return  uo 
more;  not  in  Jerusalem,  the  Pharisees  had  given  oon^ 
mandment  to  kill  Him  in  Jerusalem,  aod  He  Lad  gone 
to  a  oily  called  Ephraim  (John  zi.  54.)  It  was  either  in 
this  city  or  on  the  "  farther  side  of  Jordan  "  (see  Mark  x.  1). 

These  little  ones  were  scnne  of  them  very  young.  St* 
Luke  calls  Ihem  "  in&nts,**  (see  Luke  zviii.  15).  They  were 
not  old  enough  to  know  what  their  parents  were  askmg 
Jeans  to  do  ;  vhovxuitihatrdnJtedthete  ihat  brought  &em1 
Some  of  Ghris^s  disciples  thought  the  parents  were  wrong  io 
bringing  such  young  babes-  to  the  Lord, — but  did  He  Sin- 
idf  ikhik  thejf  vaere  wongl  No,  he  wis  indeed  mndt  dis- 
pleased, but  it  was  not  with  the  mothers,  but  with  those 
who  would  have  kept  them  away.  Bememher  that  He  is 
\Btill  the  same  Jeans.  Ha  still  aa;^  "Suffer  the  little 
^hildien  to  come  unto  He  and  tuMil  them  not."  And 
-when  these  happy  little  ohildren  were  hnmght  oloae  to  Him, 
How  did  He  ahow  Hit  love  and  Bit  kindiuu  io  (ken  f  (v.  16). 
Happy  I  am  iuie  tbey  most  have  been  when  they  saw  His 
face  and  felt  the  touch  of  His  bends  I  Perhaps  you  are 
ready  to  say,  **  I  wonld  have  loved  Him  too  if  I  could  have 
seen  Him." 

But  remen^ber  this  is  not  a  story  abont  one  who  is  dead 
and  passed  away.  No,  dear  ohildren  I  Jeeus  still  lives,  and 
lives  to  be  your  own  Saviour  and  to  hear  your  prayers  ;  and 
though  you  cannot  see  Him,  He  sees  you,  aod  He  still  says, 
"  Snffer  the  little  ohildren  to  come  unto  Me,"  and  still 
blesses  every  child  who  comes  to  Him. 

From  the  17th  to  the  22Qd  verses  wo  read  abont  one 
who  indeed  came  to  Jesus  but  not  as  a  little  child.  As 
he  was  going  along  the  way,  who  taet  him  f  WhiU  did  thit 
man  dol  Ho  ran,  he  knelt,  he  ashed  a  question,  but  be 
did  not  ask  Jeans  to  bless  htm  as  Ho  had  blessed  the 
little  children.  He  was  very  proud,  and  thought  he  could 
gain  heaven  for  himself,  and  he  thought  Jesus  would  like 
to  be  called  **  good,"  so  he  said,  "  Good  Master  "  to  Him, 
but  he  did  not  know  Jesus,  and  he  did  not  know  his  own 
heart  Jesus  set  before  him  some  of  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  what  did  he  anmeras  to  hit  keeping  of  themi 
Then  Jeeus  we  are  told  Joved  that  man,  and  pitied  him, 
ignorant  as  he  was;  and  He  set  before  him  one  thing  that 
he  was  to  do  as  a  trial  of  his  obedience,  what  wai  itt 
Ah  there  the  heart  of  this  man  failed  himl  He  loved 
his  possessions  better  than  eternal  life  1  When  Jesus  had 
said,  "  Follow  Me,"  to  Peter  and  Andrew  and  John  and 
Matthew  the  publican,  how  differently  bad  they  behaved  1 
Can  you  find  any  of  tho  verses  which  t^l  us  this? 
(Matt  iv.  18, 19, 22 :  iz.  9).  Alas,  this  man's  great  riches 
bad  so  filled  his  heart  that  he  had  no  room  for  Jeans  I 

Sing,— ^  I  think  when  I  tend.** 


BOBIFTUBE  ENIGUA. 
HO.  m. 

1.  One  of  two  brothert  who  was  in  Shili^  taking  can  of 
the  ark  of  God. 

2.  One  whom  Abraham's  snrant  hfooght  ftom  Fadfr< 

narnm. 

3.  Tho  pn^het  who  came  to  Hemkiah  and  told  him  to  set 
his  house  in  order. 

4.  He  who  sat  by  the  brook  Cberith  and  was  fed  hy 

the  ravens. 

5.  The  king  of  Israel  who  built  a  house  for  tho  Lord. 

6.  One  of  the  chosen  twelve  known  as  the  doubting 

di^ipla 

The  initials  give  one  of  the  offices  of  OhrlsL 

a  V. 
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NUMBER  THREE,  WINIFRED  PLACE. 

CHAPTER  II, — THE  THREE  AUNTS. 


BOM  I.AT  THEU  AB  BB  PUCBD  HKB,  SILiaT,  UrXLBH. 


XKTEIL'E  Bhona  watched  and  waited  through 
■  ■  that  foggy  afternoon,  and  while  Mrs. 
Hordsnnt  was  wandering  about,  no  one  knew 
whither,  three  ladies  sat  over  their  tea  at  No.  3, 
Winifred  Plaoe,  close  to  Barton  Square. 

These  were  ^  the  annts  '*  of  whom  Rhona  had 
ipokm  oonfidentiallj-  to  the  Colonel.  For  over 
thir^  jears  they  had  lived  in  this  prettily 
famiBhed  West>£nd  abode.  It  had  been  pur- 
chased in  more  prosperoos  days,  when  the  Miss 
Uordaants  had  a  father  living,  and  plenty  of 
mmej  at  oommand.  Veiy  mnch  less  money  lay 
now  within  their  reach;  yet  they  preferred 
exercising  any  amonnt  of  economy  in  snkall 
things,  to  the  giving  np  of  their  London  home. 

lo.  UW.— FUniAXT  33,  ISH. 


Whatever  form  this  necessary  economy  took, 
it  did  not  appear  to  tonoh  the  comfort  of  their 
ontward  condition.  There  was  abont  them  a 
general  air  of  cosiness  and  satisfaction,  as  they 
sat  ronnd  a  little  basket  table,  dallying  with  tea 
and  cake,  after  the  fashion  of  dames  who  have 
plenty  of  leisure  at  command. 

Atiss  Mordannt,  a  well-dressed  woman,  fifty- 
five  in  age,  occnpied  the  principal  armchair, 
holding  herself  with  the  pocie  of  one  who  knew 
or  believed  that  her  personality  was  of  some 
conseqnence  in  the  world.  She  wore  an  elaborate 
cap  and  rich  mffles,  and  her  slender  arched  nose 
was  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  inoongroity  of  a  low 
and  narrow  forehead.    Barbara  Mordannt,  the^ 
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eldest  of  nine  sisters,  only  three  of  whom  were 
still  living,  had  always  been  reckoned  good-look- 
ing, thofu'gh  her  good  looks  were  not  enhanced  by 
the  expreasiou  of  self-complacency. 

Miss  Susanna  Mordaunt,  known  in  familiar 
circles  as  "poor  Susie,"  or  "poor  dear  Sue," 
lacked  only  three  of  Barbara's  years,  but  lacked 
altogetlxor  her  imposing  presence.  *'  Poor  Susie  " 
was,  and  ever  had  been,  small,  plain,  and  afflicted 
with,  painfal  shyness.  She  rarely  ventured  to 
hold  an  opinion  of  her  own,  contrary  to  Miw 
Mordaont's;  or  if  she  held  one,  she  rarely 
ventured  to  let  it  appear.  Susie  Mordaunt  had 
been  the  snubbed  member  of  the  family ;  never- 
theless she  wore  habitually  an  expression  of 
content,  quite  unmixed  in  her  case  with  self- 
satisfaction. 

Between  Susanna  and  the  youngest  sister, 
Clara,  lay  a  gap  of  nearly  twenty  years,  bridged 
over  by  the  six  remaining  sisters,  none  of  whom 
now  survived.  Two  of  the  six  had  been  married, 
one  to  an  Irishman,  one  to  a  Scotchman,  and  they 
had  left  two  widowed  husbands ;  Mr,  Malony,  in 
Ireland,  with  ten  children ;  and  Mr.  Miicpherson 
in  Scotland,  vdth.  nine  children ;  the  large  family 
being  in  each  case  acoompuiied  by  scanty  means. 

Clara  Mordaunt,  though  quite  on  the  wrong 
side  of  thirty,  looked  young  still,  being  tall, 
slender,  and  almost  pretty,  with  a  repetition  of 
Barbara's  murked  yet  deluate  £aature.s,  and  with 
a  better  forehead. 

In.  addition  to  the  nine  Mordaunt  daughters, 
there  had  been  two  sons,  one  a  little  older  than 
Barbara,  still  living,  one  a  little  younger  than 
Barbara,  many  years  dead: 

Henry,  the  eldest,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
life  had  been  passed  in  India,  was  a  somewhat 
singular  man.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  unpopular 
in  his  own  home ;  and  later  on  a  severe  disap- 

Siintment  had  affected  his  characterunfavourably . 
e  had  never  married,  he  wrote  home  seldom ; 
and  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  his  face  had  not 
been  seen  in  England.  Sometimes,  in  one  of  his 
brief  and  rare  epistles,  he  spoke  of  retiring ;  but 
again,  if  pressed  to  do  so,  he  would  ask,  what 
was  the  use  ?  All  his  interests  were  in  o(mne(jtion 
with  India  and  the  army;  and  in  England  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do. 

William  Mordaunt,  the  second  brother,  of 
a  gentle  and  yielding  nature,  had  been  the  idol 
of  his  nine  sisters ;  and  when  he  died,  the  general 
devotion  was  transferred  to  his  only  son,  Arthur 
Mordaunt, — that  same  Arthur  whose  widow 
and  child  were  now  residing  at  Mrs.  BurrcU's. 

Bat  Arthur  Mordaunt  was  of  a  different  stamp 
from  his  father.  The  devotion  of  his  numeroos 
aunts  implied  also  their  management  of  him,  and 
he  had  no  notion  of  being  so  managed.  When 
th^  wished  him  to  become  a  lawyer,  he  wished 
to  become  a  clergyman ;  and  -his  will  carried 
the  day.  When  they  desired  him  to  settle  down 
in  England,  he  desired  to  go  abroad;  and  his 
detenamation  proved  the  strongest.  When  they 
would  fiun. have  had  him  marry  a  "sweet  girl" 
of  their  own  selection,  he  preferred  to  choose  for 
himsdf;  and  choose  for  himself  he  did,  despite 
all  advice  and  opposition. 

There  came  slowly  between  him  and  them  a 
wideaiing  gap  of  s^ration,  the  result  of  all 


these  puUings  in  opposite  directions.  The 
"aunts,"  headed  and  represented  by  Barbara, 
could  not  get  over  hia  disdain  of  tlieir  "  sweet 
Lucy,"  could  not  believe  that  his  Mary  was  a 
desirable  wife  for  him.  Gradually  the  correspon- 
dence between  him  and  them  languished  and 
ceased.  His  whole  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  his 
Mary,  and  they  almost  ignored  her  existenoQ. 
Ko  actual  quarrel  took  place,  but  there  was  a 
falling  apart. 

Wiien  Arthur  Mordaiunt  was  suddenly  taken, 
more  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Inst 
letters  oxobanged  between  Him  and  the  Miss 
Mordaunts.  Even  the  news  of  his  death  failed 
for  a  considerable  time  to  reach  them.  This  &ct 
was  less  strange  than  it  might  seem ;  for  Miss 
Mordaunt  had  an  aversion  to  daily  papers,  and 
the  small  "  weekly,"  in  which  alone  she  indulged, 
gave  scant  information.  Mary  Mordaunt  onght 
doubtless  to  have  written  ;  but  she  did  not. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  Arthur's  young 
widow  and  child  in  London  was  a  severe  shock 
to  the  three  aunts,  who  once  had  so  dearly  loved 
their  nephew.  Sorely  as  he  had  afterwards 
disappointed  them,  they  had  not  ceased  to  love 
him;  but  none  of  the  three — except  perhaps 
"poor  Susie," — felt  the  slightest  disposition  to 
welcome  Mrs.  Mordaunt  with  cordiality.  Things 
could  not  now  be  helped,  it  was  true;  yet 
undoubtedly  she  had  been  the  main  cause  of 
Arthur's  indifference  to  "  that  sweet  Lu(^ 
Miles"  in  the  past,  and  of  his  subsequent  long 
expatriation.  Mary  Mordaunt's  beauty  and  grace 
did  not  incline  the  heart  of  Barbara  any  more 
favourably  towards  her,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
There  were  aissociations  in  connection  with  her 
very  charms,  which  turned  their  sweetness  into 
acidity. 

The  diild,  however,  was  Arthur's  child,  and 
William's  grandchild ;  consequently  the  affections 
of  all  three  aunts  went  warmly  out  towards 
Rhona.  Not  that  the  warmth  appeared  in  manner. 
Miss  Morfaunt  prided  herself  on  a  calm  and  pns- 
sionless  demeanour;  and  Miss  Mordaunt  bad  ever 
been  Clara's  model,  while  Susie's  natural  disposi- 
tion had  beem,  viUi  much  perseverance,  snubbed 
into  something  of  the  same  outward  shape.  But 
though  little  was  said,  much  was  felt. 

Rhona  Mordaunt  might  feel  no  doubt  whatever 
in  her  little  heart  that  the  conduct  of  "  the  aunts" 
was  purely  and  simply  unkind.  Rhona,  however, 
knew  nothing  of  their  real  motives.  She  could 
not  penetrate  the  workings  of  Barbara  Mordaunt's 
mind,  or  see  how  much  of  a  real  wish  to  do  right 
existed  there,  side  by  side  with  mncdL  self-decep- 
tion as  to  what  was  right. 

Those  who  knew  the  Miss  Mordaunts  well  were 
often  struck  by  a  certain  peouliu'ity  in  their 
modes  of  action.  It  was  observable  that  thoy 
never  seemed  able  to  take  any  view  of  a  subject 
except  from  their  own  partionlar  standpoint.  It 
was  observable  also  that  they  never  deemed  it 
necessary  to  explain  to  others  tbeir  reasons  for 
aotiun.  Susanna  Mordaunt  mi^ht  have  been  an 
exception,  but  she  was  in  chains  to  her  eUters* 
opinion  on  all  points.  Whei-e  Barbara  went, 
there  Clara  went,  and  there  Susanna  was  dragged 
mookly  in  their  rear.  They  were  "  a  very  united 
trio,"  friends  said,  not  disapproTinsrlyH  but  some- 
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timee  with  a  smile.  It  was  of  course  quite  right 
that  they  should  be  united  yet  strong  affection 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  freedom  of 
thoaght.  Barbara  and  Clara  Mordaunt,  so  far 
as  was  in  their  power,  checked  all  freedom  of 
thoaght  in  Susanna. 

It  had  appeared  to  Barbara  a  thing  desirable 
that  their  home  should  become  the  home  of  little 
Bhona  Hordannt.  Several  arguments  helped  to 
ihia  conclusion.  She  wished  it  for  her  own  sake ; 
ebe  wished  it  for  the  sake  of  her  dead  brother  and 
nephew ;  she  wished  it  for  the  child's  sake ;  she 
vuhed  it  ahore  all  for  Clara's  Bake.  The  elder 
aster  was  pfben.  troubled  by  Clara's  listlessncss 
and  want  of  r^nlar  occupation.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  a  bright  intelligent  child  in  the  house, 
to  be  petted  and  cared  for,  might  supply  the 
lacking  occupation,  and  might  aronee  Clara  from 
her  growing  habits  of  indolence  and  inertia. 

Clara,  without  fathoming  all  her  elder  sister's 
motiyes,  £b11  in  cordially  with  the  idea;  and 
Snsanna  not  only  fully  agreed,  but  would  have 
hked  to  give  a  home  to  Bhoaa's  mother  as  well. 

In  this  desire,  Susanna  far  outstripped  the 
others.  Barbara  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  offering  an  asylum  to  ibe  friendless  Mary 
Hordannt. 

*'  For  a  few  days  it  would  be  all  very  well," 
ihe  said,  "  but  for  a  permanoacy,  never  t "  She 
a>mited  such  a  step  impossihle,  seen  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view;  and  she  oounted  it 
nndrairaDle,  seen  from  every  other  point  of  view. 

With  the  young  mother  in  the  house,  Ehona 
conU  in  no  sense  become  their  child,  and  the 
required  occupation  for  Clara  would  be  still 
vanting.  There  would  be  inevitable  clashings 
uf  authority,  and  the  peace  of  their  home  might 
be  lastingly  broken  up.  Moreover,  Mary  Mor- 
dannt  had  no  particular  claim  upon  them.  She 
most  of  course  expect  to  work  for  her  own 
living;  and  to  support  h^elf  alone  would  be 
a  far  easier  matter  than  to  support  herself  and 
Bhona.  So  reasoned  Barbara,  coveting  the 
poRseision  of  the  lovely  and  thoughtfol  child. 
It  really  did  appear  to  her,  seen  puely  from  her 
own  standpoint,  the  kindest  and  most  natnral 
step,  under  the  oiroamstances,  that  she  should 
offer  a  permanent  home  to  h^  nephew's  child, 
thtts  setting  the  young  mother  free,  not  merely 
to  toil  under  the  drudgery  of  a  daily  teacher's 
life,  but  to  accept  a  utnation  of  resident  finish- 
ing governess,  siKsh  as  she  was  well  qualified  to 
Tudertake. 

Why,  she  might  make  at  least  a  hu*>dred 
goineas  a  year,"  Barbara  said. 

This  being  Miss  Mordannt's  view  of  the 
question,  she  made  her  proposal  in  straight- 
forwud  terms,  under  the  pleasant  conviction 
that  she  was  doing  a  generous  deed.  It  scarcely 
eren  cconmd  to  her,  when  she  thoi^ht  with 
secret  pleasnie  of  the  child's  presence  in  the 
boose,  kow  keen  must  be  the  opposite  feeling  of 
Bbona's  mother  at  the  hsre  idea  of  losing  that 
piewnoe.   She  only  saw  the  matter  from  her  own 

Mis.  Mordannt's  startled  and  unqualified 
refusal  came  to  the  sisters  with  something  of  a 
■hock,  and  roused  feelings  nearly  allied  to  anger. 
Uis.  Ifoidattat,   Ihon^  never  ungentle,  was 


greatly  agitated  j  and  Miss  Mordaunt  was 
betrayed  into  some  strong  expressions  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

"You  are  acting  very  foolishly,  Mary,  in 
refusing  what  is  so  plainly  for  the  child's  bene- 
fit," she  said,  as  she  took  her  departure  at  the  close 
of  a  long  and  emotional  interview.  Mary  Mor- 
daunt was  palpitating  and  quivering  like  an  aspou 
leaf;  while  Miss  Mordaunt  had  a  flushed  appear- 
ance, and  reined  up  her  head  frequently,  with  an 
air  of  injured  dignity.  **  I  think  you  ought  at 
least  to  be  gnteful  £or  what  is  so  kincUy  intfflided, 
and  not  be  betrayed  into  such  a  show  of  temper. 
However,  I  shall  not  yet  look  upon  the  matter  ae- 
settled.  Ton  are  speaking  hastily  now,  and  it  is 
better  that  yon  shoidd  have  time  to  weigh  it 
quietly.'  After  a  few  hours'  consideration,  you 
will  probably  see  things  as  I  do  myself.  To- 
morrow morning  I  will  come  again,  at  this  time, 
for  a  little  more  oonversatioa  en  the  same 
suWect.    I  shall  not  see  you  again  to-day." 

Barbara  had  little  doubt  that  by  means  of 
continued  pressore  she  should  in  time  be  able  to 
bend  Mary  Mordaunt  to  her  will.  She  left  her 
sister-in-law  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
restraining  Snsanna  and  Clara  also  from  going 
to  the  lodgings.  Nothing  was  farther  from  the 
thoughts  of  any  one  of  them,  &an  that  the  young 
widow  should  take  sudden  flight  before  nightfall, 
leaving  no  dne  by  which  her  whereabouts  and 
that  of  the  diild  might  he  traced.  Bat  so  it  was. 
When  Barbara  Hordannt  made  her  call  next 
morning,  as  appointed,  soon  after  half-past  ten, 
she  found  the  small  sitting-room  and  bedroom 
empty.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  '*  paid  up  her  week," 
the  landlady  said,  and  had  settled  all  her  little 
bills ;  but  she  had  offered  no  woi-d  of  explanation 
as  to  the  unexpected  move.  For  Barbara  there 
was  not  a  note  or  even  a  message. 

"  One  would  suppose  the  sitly  young  thing 
was  running  away  from  a  set  of  vipers,"  Miss 
Mordaunt  said  indignantly  to  her  sisters,  an  hour 
later,  for  once  quite  excited  and  upset.  "  I  never 
heard  of  snch  a  thing  in  my  life  I  To  treat  her 
best  friends'in  sueh  a  way  1  But  it  just  shows 
her  to  be  unworthy  of  our  kindness.  l)id  she 
suppose  we  were  going  to  steal  the  child  without 
her  consent  ?  Fooliw  woman  I  she  ought  to 
know  better  what  is  for  Bhona's  interest." 

So  strong  indeed  was  Miss  Mordannt's  dis- 
pleasuro  at  poor  Maty's  unwise  flight,  that  her 
sisters  seldom  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject. 
As  weeks  passed  by,  the  very  names  of  *'  Mary 
Mordaunt"  and  "Uttle  Bhona"  were  unheatd 
among  them. 

But  on  this  foggy  afternoon  the  absent  ones 
were  much  in  the  mind  of  Susanna;  she  could 
not  have  told  why.  And  as  they  sat  Icmg  over 
their  tea,  she  broke  out  all  at  onoe.  I  do 
wonder  wluit  has  become  of  poor  Arthur's  Wife 
and  child," — the  next  moment  being  quite 
alarmed  at  her  own  temwity. 

"  I  suppose  they  are  where  they  have  chosen 
to  go,"  said  Miss  Mordaunt,  -mth  a  compbsnre 
which  might  have  been  taken  for  hardness. 

We  have  no  responsibility  ■  in  the  matter. 
Mary  Mordaunt  is  not  a  girl,  to  bo  under  onr 
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girl  in  age.  It  does  seem  to  be  our  duty  to  find 
her  again,  if  possible." 

"  I  do  not  see  any  question  of  duty  in  tbe 
matter,"  rejoined  I^sb  Hordaunt.  "  If  Hary 
ohooses  to  write,  sbe  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Otherwise,  we  are  certainly  not  bound  to  trouble 
ourBeWes. 

Certain  words  darted  into  Susie's  mind, — Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  But  it  was  an  under- 
stood family  axiom  that  *'  Barbara  always  knew 
best;  "  and  Susie  put  the  words  aside,  yet  found 
herself  conlinuing,  with  a  meek  persisteni^  

"'Sometimes  I  can't  help  wimdering — if  we 
were  just  to  adrertise  " 

"  ^vertise  1 "  Miss  Mordannt's  eyebrows  took 
a  jonroey  more  than  half-way  up  her  low  fore- 
hud.  "  M^  dear  Snsie  I  What  will  you  propose 
next?  This  is  capital  tea,  Clara,  though  I  do 
not  quite  like  the  Assam  flavour ." 

**  Bnt  they  might  be  in  want,  Barbara,'*  said 
Susie. 

"They  might,  of  course, — and  that  might 
bring  Mary  Mordaunt  to  her  senses.  I  doubt  if 
anything  else  is  likely  to  do  so.  When  people 
are  thoroughly  wilful,  they  commonly  have  to 
pa^  for  it.  However,  Mary  Mordaunt  has  some- 
thing to  depend  upon,  and  no  doubt  she  has 
friends  in  London.  When  she  requires  onr  aid, 
she  will  come  and  ask  it." 

"  Yon  would  not  send  her  away,  sister  ?  '*  Susie 
spoke  beseechingly. 

Miss  Mordaunt's  eyebrows  repeated  their 
former  movement.  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  make 
any  promises  beforehand.  Mary  Mordaunt  has 
treated  us  so  far  with  scant  oivility.  If  she  were 
williog  to  apologise—  " 

«  O  BarbuA,  it  was  only  the  thonaht  of  losing 
her  child.   She  is  so  sweet — so  gentle  " 

"  Yes,  as  long  as  she  can  have  everything  her 
own  way.  I  am  not  hard  upon  her,  Snsie,  but 
you  must  not  expect  unreasonable  things.  What 
has  put  this  into  your  head  to-day  ?  " 

Susanna  looked  ashamed,  and  murmured  some- 
thing about "  the  fog." 

"Sue  would  have  t^en  in  Mary  as  well  as 
Bhona,"  remarked  Clara  carelessly.  "  Fani^  I 
having  ber  always  abcat — never  a  moment  to 
ourselves." 

"Susie  knows  better,"  said  Miss  Mordaunt. 
"  She  is  as  well  aware  as  I  am  that  we  oould  not 
poBSiUy  afford  the  additional  expense.  Bhona 
alone  would  have  involved  oonsiderable  need  for 
inoreased  economy.** 

**0  ves,  of  coorse,"  Susie  said  hnrriedly. 
**  Only  If  it  had  been  possible  " 

"AVhioh  it  was  not,"  Clara  said  decisively. 
**  Why,  we  can't  now  afford  more  than  three 
shillings  a  pound  for  our  tea,  and  Tvhen  dear 
papa  was  alive  we  always  gave  six  shillings." 

"  Which  it  was  not,"  added  Miss  Mordaunt, 
almost  simultaneously  with  Clara.  "  Why, 
Susie,  I  explained  the  whole  matter  to  yon  one 
day  lately,  and  made  it  perfectly  clear." 

Szplaming  is  not  always  making  clear,  and  so 
Susie  might  have  answered.  Anything  con- 
nected with  figures  or  prices  fell  always  to  a 
jumble  in  her  brain.  She  only  ventured, 
however,  to  remark,  "  Of  course  yon  know  much 
best,  Barbara, — imiy  I  cannot  help  being  sorry 


&r  poor  Mary.  She  has  such  a  sweet  fiu» ;  and 
Bhona  too." 

"  Sweet  faoes  are  often  deceptive — as  we  know," 
said  Miss  Mordaunt.  "  Mary  has  evidently  been 
made  too  much  of,  and  is  in  fact  thoroughly  spoilt. 
The  child  is  very  pretty,  I  grant,  though  I  oould 
wish  she  were  more  like  Arthur,— ?ess  of  a 
Willis.  If  we  had  her  to  ourselves,  we  could 
train  her  into  our  ways ;  bnt  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  undertake  her,  with  the  mother  at 
hand  to  counteract  all  our  efforts.  However,  I 
really  see  no  use  in  all  this  talk,  Susie.  If  Mary 
Uordannt  chooses  to  let  us  know  her  address, 
she  can  do  so  any  day.  Till  then  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  let  her  alone.  Can  yon  tell 
me  Clara,  how  long  it  is  sinoe  our  last  letter  fix>ni 
Henry  ?  It  seems  to  mo  that  he  is  keeping  us 
this  time  even  longer  than  usual." 

Clara  shragged  her  shoulders  slightly.  "  Henry 
is  a  sort  of  cmtside-the-world  being  to  me,"  she 
said.  "I  sometimes  wonder  if  he  really  w  my 
brother." 

"Yon  don't  mean  that,  Clara,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  you  say  it,"  respcmded  Miss  Mordaunt. 
"  Bemember  Keble,  

** '  No  diitanea  breaks  the  tie  of  blood, 
Brothers  are  brothers  evermore.' " 

"  0  yes  of  course,"  said  Clara,  to  whom  the 
couplet  had  been  so  often  quoted  as  to  have  lost 
some  of  its  force.  "  I  don't  s.uppose  distance  does 
affect  the  tie, — ^but  coldness  and  silence  do.* 

"  It  is  Henry's  way.  He  was  always  so 
different  to  our  dear  William." 

The  three  faces  had  a  saddened  look  of  recol- 
lection for  a  moment. 

"  Well,— but  about  Henry's  letters,*'  said  Clara. 
"  We  have  heard  absolntely  nothing  sinoe  last 
March  ;  and  then  only  a  scrap  of  paper,  scrawled 
over.  And  before  that  we  had  a  letter,  nine 
months  earlier.  And  before  tiiat,  a  gap  of  two 
years." 

"  But  Henry  promised  not  to  treat  us  so  badly 
again,"  said  Barbara,  who  always  felt  herself 
bound  to  make  exoufses  for  the  eldest  member  of 
the  family.  "  And  in  his  last  he  really  seemed  to 
hold  out  some  hope  of  coming  home  before  very- 
long.  I  feel  sometimes  that  we  really  ought  to 
meet." 

"He  ought  to  retire  and  live  with  us,"  said 
Clara  deciiiively.  "  It  is  not  as  if  there  wero 
any  money-difficulty.  Most  unmarried  brothers,  as 
wmI  off  as  Henry  is,  would  be  delighted  to  i^ro 
what  they  have  vith  their  sisters.  Bnt  he  never 
seems  to  dream  of  such  a  thing." 

"  We  must  not  blame  him.  He  may  have  reasons 
— difficalties — unknown  to  us,"  said  Barbara. 

Clara  started  suddenly  up,  and  went  to  the 
window.  "  A  cab  stopping  here  !  How  black 
and  thick  it  is !  I  can  see  nothing.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  I  heard  wheels.  Yes,  and  there  is  the 
bell." 

A  long  parley  appeared  to  tako  place  at  the 
front  door.  "  What  can  Janet  be  about  ?  "  Miss 
Mordaunt  asked  once  or  twice.  **  We  shall  have 
the  house  full  of  fog." 

Clara  had  left  the  window  and  returned  to  her 
seat  near  the  fire.  "  A  mistake  probably,"  she  said. 
"Anybody  might  Sgig^B^yi@(TO^." 
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The  maidHBerrant  at  length  appeared,  wearing 
a  blank  and  bewildered  look. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  there's  a  cab  come,  and 
tie  man  says  he  lias  bronght  the  lady  home." 

**Bronght  the  lady  honoel"  echoed  three 
Toices,  in  varied  pitches  of  astonishment. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  I  told  him  wo  didn't  expect 
any  lady,  but  he  wouldn't  go.  He  says  she  told 
him  *  it,  Winifred  Place '  as  plain  as  could  bo. 
And  he  wants  his  fare." 

"The  lady  bad  better  give  it  him,'*  said  Clara. 
-What  nonsense  I" 

"The  man  must  be  dmnk,"  said  Miss  Mor- 
daiint. 

"  I  don't  think  he  is,  ma'am.  He  speaks  qnito 
(inlet  and  sensible." 

"  Then  it  is  a  mistake.  Ton  had  bettor  ask 
the  lady's  name." 

"  If  yon  please,  ma'am,  be  did  go  and  speak  to 
the  lady,  and  he  couldn't  get  no  answer.  And  he 
said  he  didn't  mean  to  go  away  without  I  or  some- 
body would  look  at  her.  He  didn't  know  if  it 
was  a  swoon  or  death,  he  said." 

"  Fuor  thing  I  Some  stranger  taken  ill,"  said 
3ili»s  Uordanut.  '*  The  wisest  thing  he  can  do  is 
to  carry  her  to  the  nearest  hospitol.  You  did 
not  f!fi  outside  in  the  fog,  I  hapoy  Janet.** 

I  went  to  the  cab-^xn-,  ma'am,  and  he  held 
die  lantern,"  said  Janet,  stdvering  at  the  recol- 
lection, jet  gratified  with  her  own  cautions 
maimer  of  breaking  the  news.  "  And  please, 
ma'am, — it  is  Mrs.  Mordannt." 

Barbara,  Susanna,  and  Clara  wete  on  their 
feet  simultHneously. 

"  Mrs.  Mordaunt !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
at  onoe  ?  " 

"Please,  ma'am,  I  thought  ^ou  would  bn 
startled.    It  quite  irifchteued  me  like,  to  see  her." 

Janet  was  a  confidential  servant,  of  long 
btanding,  and  she  pretty  well  understood  tlie 
CL-ndition  of  family  affiiirs. 

**Mr8.  Mordannt  1"  repeated  Barbara.  "And 
the  child!** 

"  She*s  alone,  ma'am.  Miss  Bhona  nor  nobody 
isn't  with  her.    And  she  do  look  bad." 

ilifis  Mordannt  for  once  forgot  to  be  dignified. 
She  harried  into  the  passage,  fintteied  and  agi- 
tated, and  stood  at  the  open  door,  regardless  of 
therufih  of  fog,  inquiring  where  the  cabman  had 
found  his  fare."  He  gave  particulars  briefly, 
asto  time  and  place,  volunteering  the  information 
liiat  the  lady  had  appeared  to  him,  when  first  ho 
addreased  her,  to  be  ill.  Since  telling  him  where 
to  take  her  bbe  had  not  spoken,  and  seemed  to  be 
nnooDscious. 

"Sister,  I  hope  it  isn't  anything  infectious," 
vhupered  Susie,  in  a  timid  voice,  edging  up 
behind,  "  Don't  you  think— perhaps — the 
hoapital  ?" 

"Certaiitly  not,"  said  Barbara  decidedly*. 
"Hut  would  not  be  returning  good  £jr  evil. 
^  has  oome  back  to  iu  in  distress,  and  for  to- 
lught  at  least  she  shall  stay.  Yon  need  not  go 
near  her,  if  you  are  afraid.  Cabman  I  "  Barbara 
nisod  her  voice,  "  can  you  bring  tho  lady  in  ?  " 

The  task  proved  not  an  easy  one,  but  he 
acoompliahed  it.  Barbara  went  before  him  into 
the  study,  and  signed  him  towards  the  sofa. 

JAary  Mordannt  lay  there,  as  he  placed  her — 


silent,  lifeless,  deathly  pale.  Clara  had  grown 
almost  as  colourless. 

"  Barbara,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Where  can 
the  child  he?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  Clara,  do  not  come  in  if  it 
alarms  you."  Barbara  spoke  gently  this  time, 
not  as  she  had  spoken  to  Susie,  for  then  there 
had  been  jnst  a  grain  of  contempt.  **  I  think 
Mary  must  have  fainted.  I  oon  &el  her  heart 
beating — so  it  may  be  nothing  worse  thui  a 
faint.  When  she  coma  to  heiself  she  will  tell 
us  about  the  child.  But  we  must  have  the  doctor 
to  see  her,  and  he  will  say  what  is  the  matter. 
You  had  better  pay  the  cabman,  and  ask  him  to 
leave  a  message  at  Dr.  Wynne's.  I  am  sure 
Dr.  Wynne  will  come  nt  once,  if  p(»8ible." 

"  In  this  fog  1 " 

"  Doctors  never  think  about  weather,"  Barbara 
answered  quite  sincerely.  *'I  should  not  like 
any  needless  delay." 

Every  remedy  that  she  could  surest  was 
tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  More  than  an  hour 
passed,  and  then  the  doctor  arrived ;  an  elderly 
man,  of  strong  bodily  and  mental  build,  with 
silver-grey  hair,  and  qniet  grey  eye«.  Ho  had 
been  a  friend  of  the  Mordaunt  fuaily  for  over 
forl^  years. 

Tinder  his  superintendence  strong^-  means 
were  employed  fiir  the  restoration  of  the  poor 
wanderer;  and  by  and  by  the  watohers  were 
rewarded  by  seeing  the  soft  dark  eyes  unclose. 

"She  does  not  know  us,"  Barbara  said,  in 
disappointment. 

"  Speak  to  her,"  said  Dr.  Wj-nne. 

"Mary  I"  Barbara's  voice  was  rarely  to  be 
heard  in  so  Eoft  and  tender  an  utterance. 
'*  Mary  dear, — doa't  you  know  mo  ?  Mary, 
where  is  your  little  Rhona  ?  " 

But  thie  question  passed  unheeded,  and  there 
camo  no  sign  of  recognition. 


TTmibcth  avd  m  PsKALTT^Upon  boiDg  aaked  what 
a  mao  migU  gain  by  telling  on  untruth  Aristotle  replied. 
"  Never  ts  be  oredited  vheu  ho  apeoka  the  traOi."  To  the 
Bome  effect  li  the  eajiog  attiibnted  to  Cioero :  "  We  aro 
accustomed  to  gira  no  credoaoo  to  a  lioi  even  ■vchm  ho 
■peaks  tho  traUL"  Agreeing  almoat  vord  for  vord  vitU 
tbcae  nyings  la  the  atatement  of  the  TalmodiBt  (Avoth 
(I'Bobbl  Kathan,  ch.  xxx.)  in  reviewing  tlie  experience  of 
Joseph's  brethren  (cp.  Qen.  xxxvil  SI  teq.  with  zlv.  26). 
*'  Sooh  ia  the  penalty  of  tho  liar,  that  he  U  not  heeded  erea 
vhea  he  tella  the  troth.  Thia  ia  exempU&cd  in  the  caae 
of  the  iOD8  oC  Jacob,  who  vcre  uatrathfnl  to  their  fitther. 
Ia  the  first  iastaace  he  believed  them,  as  it  ia  said  (Geo. 
xxxrii.  [31]),  They  took  Joseph's  ooat,  Ao.,  and  it  ia  vrittea 
(33)  he  recognised  it,  ondaaiditiB  tfaeooatofiloeepb,  my  son, 
an  evil  beast  hath  devonred  him.  Bat  aftermrda  vrhea 
they  tolJ  the  troth,  ho  Iwlieved  them  not,  as  it  i»  aud  (ibid, 
xlv.  [2ij]),  And  they  told  him  that  Joseph  waa  yet  oliv^  hot 
Jacob's  heart  vaa  chilled,  he  believed  them  ikot."  The 
same  moral  ia  inaoloated  by  JEsop  in  his  fable  of  the  wolf 
and  the  fox ;  it  reappeara  in  the  story  of  the  ahepbenl-boy 
who  fell  a  prey  to  the  wolf;  and  ArisLippoa  the  philosopher 
did  but  give  expreesion  to  a  world-old  sentiment,  when  he 
said :  "  Thou  canst  not  better  reward  a  liar  than  in  not 
believing  what  he  apeaketh."  All  humaa  experience 
aof  porta  thia  troth.  T 
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FROM  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  when  the  race 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Enqiland,  the 
gipsy  has  been  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery  and  fascination. 

Of  Indian  origin,  this  singular  people  passed 
from  Egypt  int(j  Europe,  and  having  overrun 
the  continent,  some  of  the  tribes  eventually  made 
their  way  to  England,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  laws  enacted  against  them  and  the 
persecution  to  which,  under  Henry  virr.  and 
Elizabeth,  they  were  subjected,  they  continued 
to  hold  their  ground.  The  superstition  of  the 
times  lent  a  ready  ear  to  their  pretended  skill  in 
divination,  and  the  gipsy,  once  tolerated,  found 
little  trouble  in  working,  to  his  own  profit  and 
advantage,  upon  the  credulity  of  simpler  but 
honester  folk.  From  the-  practice  of  this  art 
they  obtained  money,  which  was  perhaps  tho  only 
want  loft  unsupplied  by  the  characteristic  and 
convenient  Romany  conviction,  that  possession  is 
not  merely  nine  lenths  but  the  whole  of  the  law. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  race  was  presented 
to  us  in  a  now  aspect.  Cheap  fictitious  literature 
no  sooner  made  its  appearance  than  there  arose  a 
universal  and  insatiable  demand  for  a  larger 
supply.  The  writer  of  romance  saw  in  the  gipsy 
a  profitable  subject  on  whicli  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity.  In  glowing  colours  ho  depicted  tho 
litue  form  and  liandsome  face  of  the  cbivalrous 
Eomany  Rye,  while  in  still  brighter  hues  woro 
represented  the  bewitching  eyes  and  raven  locks 
of  the  6}  Iph-like  gipsy  maiden,  whose  unassail- 
able honour,  even  more  than  her  beauty  and 
grace,  attracted  lovers  of  high  degree,  and  finally 
brought  them  to  her  feet  with  the  offer  of  hand 
and  heart. 

But  the  illusion  has  passed  away.  AVe  know 
there  was  but  little  ground  for  the  halo  of 
fascination  which  was  flung  around  the  life  of 
these  wandering  inhabitants  of  our  woods,  lanes, 
and  commons.  That  "  little  "  no  longer  remains, 
and  it  is  time  we  should  open  our  eyes  to  facts, 
and  diaoover  for  qurselvcB  tho  present  actual 
condition  of  these  people  in  England. 

Except  in  Wales,  the  thoroughbred  gipsy  is 
now  scarcely  to  be  found.  Ho  has  not  bo  much 
died  out  as  he  has  migrated  to  America,  where 


there  are  no  rural  police  to  bid  him  "  move  on ;  " 
where  land  is  unenclosed  and  where  no  game- 
laws  are  enforced.  The  remaining  ranks,  fm- 
years  past,  have  been  steadily  enlarged  by  an  in- 
creasing influx  of  scamps  and  vagabonds,  who 
care  not  how  they  live,  so  that  honest  toil  and 
sober  industry  are  not  required  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence.  Marriage  and 
intermarriage  with  these  worthless  idleis  hns  so 
reduced  the  genuine  Romany  stock  that  it  is  now 
almost  extinct.  A  considerable  numler  Avepoth, 
or  half  gipsies,  and  the  residue  is  made  up  of 
hawkers,  show-people,  etc.,  who  were  once  the 
inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Rather, 
however,  than  contribute  a  farthing  fo  the  well- 
being  of  tho  general  community,  they  have 
adopted  a  life  which,  in  its  exemption  from  rates 
and  taxes,  offers  an  irresistible  attraction. 

Ranking  all  classes  together,  wo  have  in  our 
midst  a  population  of  over  30,000  to  whom  our 
educational  and  sanitary  laws  do  not  extend. 

The  more  respoctable  gipf^yi  the  sole  owner  of  a 
good  van  and  stout  horse,  is  comfortable  and 
well-to-do;  and  except  that  his  children  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  he  is  no  worse  off  than 
the  hundreds  of  families  whose  homes  are  one 
small  room  in  a  city  tenement.  He,  however,  is 
the  exception.  The  majority  have  only  a  few- 
sticks  and  rags,  or,  at  the  best,  a  tumble-down 
van  to  protect  them  from  wind  and  weather ; 
and  the  lives  they  live,  and  the  dwellings  they 
inhabit,  call  for  earnest  and  oarefiil  consideration. 

Go  into  one  of  their  tents,  and  if  a  romantic 
idea  respecting  the  gipy  be  still  entertained,  the 
first  view  of  the  interior  will  destroy  the  notion 
for  ever.  These  wretched  abodes,  made  of  bent 
sticks  covered  over  with  pieces  of  old  sacking  and 
canvas,  are  in  no  part  high  enough  to  allow 
an  ordinary  sized  child  of  twelve  to  stand  Tipright. 
The  smoke  makes  its  escape  through  a  holb  in 
the  roof,  and  tho  furniture  consists  of  a  brazier, 
an  iron  pot,  two  or  three  tin  mugs,  and  a  heap  of 
dirty  raga  and  straw,  which  last,  irrespective  of 
number,  age,  or  sex,  serves  as  a  common  bed  to 
the  inmates  of  the  tent.  In  the  vagrant's  utter 
disregard  of  decency,  and  in  the  filth  and  loath- 
someness of  his  surroundings,  it  la  not  surprising 
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tbftt  i^e  grossMt  immoTalitj  should  exist,  and 

that  his  tent  Bhonld  be  a  liot-bed  for  almost  ererj 
kind  of  disease. 

Then  how  do  those  of  the  worst,  bnt  most 
nnmerons  class,  find  the  wherewithal  to  keep  body 
and  soul  tc^ther  ?  In.  the  first  book  erer  written 
npon  gipsies,  the  anthor,  Andrew  Borde,  informs 
us  tibat "  they  be  lyght  fyngeid  and  vse  pyking," 
and  notwithstanding  tiie  mixture  in  their  blood, 
the  same  can  be  said  of  those  of  our  own  day. 
Stealing  is  no  crime  in  a  vagrant's  eye.  He 
helps  himself  to  whatever  he  can  lay  hands  upon, 
and  only  takes  an  occational  turn  at  his  tinkering, 
chair  mending,  and  clothes-peg  making.  !For 
the  rest,  he  lounges  at  home  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  a  pipe  in  his  month. 

Upon  the  women  and  helpless  children  rests 
the  heavier  burden.  The  former  bring  the 
lu^t. supply  of  grist  to  the  mill,  and  from 
morning  till  night  they  hawk  pegs  and  skewers, 
and  practise  duckkering,  i.e.  fortune  telling, 
npon  anybody  goodnatnred  or  siUr  enough  to 
bestow  the  Teqniaite  silver  ooin.  They  oonsider 
themselves  well  off  if  after  a  nine  of  ton  hours' 
tramp,  ihej  return  with  a  piece  of  stale  pork, 
some  vegetables,  and  an  ounce  of  tea  for  the  one 
good  meal  of  tiie  day. 

Bat  this,  as  it  need  be,  is  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture.  The  agricultural  districts — and  it  is  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  counties  that  he  is 
principally  found — offer  a  harvest  even  to  the 
gipsy.  For  a  few  weeks  he  works  in  earnest,  and 
vhat  with  peas-hacking,  wheat-fagging,  and  hop- 
picking,  the  combined  earnings  of  himself  and 
&iiiily  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  Another 
aonroe  of  profit  is  his  regular  attendance  at  fairs 
and  races,  btit  with  the  return  of  cold  weather 
the  Bomany  ehdlt  having  recklessly  squandered 
amy  hia  money,  is  as  poor  as  when  his  *'  season  " 
began.  He  then  once  more  returns  to  his  winter 
qnarters,  and  for  months  he  and  his  wife  and 
children  live  the  vretohed  hand-to-mouth  life 
dracribed  above. 

These  winter  quarters  are  for  the  most  part 
the  suburbs  of  our  cities  and  towns,  where,  so 
long  as  be  commits  no  open  breach  of  the  laws, 
he  is  left  unmolested  by  the  police.  In  and 
Around  Ijondon  there  are  over  2,000  of  these 
people.  The  eastern  suburbs,  Canning  Town, 
Cherry  Island,  and  Epping  Forest,  are  their 
faTonrite  localities;  indeed,  in  and  near  the 
Purest,  families  remaiti  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  In  the  winteof  they  hawk  skewers  and 
and  in  the  summer  provide  donkeys,  set  up 
cock-shies,  tell  fortunes,  etc.,  for  tho  amusement 
of  London  excursionists. 

That  the  gipsy  has  d^^erated  is  ouiain,  and 
nnless  his  cause  be  taken  in  hand  he  will  continue 
in  a  downhill  diieoticm.  On  his  aiiival  in  our 
ootmtry  bo  brought  with  him  some  of  the  old 
traditions  and  mysteries  of  the  religion  with 
which  he  left  India.  All  that  is  now  forgotten ; 
he  has  no  belief  in  another  world,  neither  fear 
nor  hope  in  respect  to  a  future  state,  and  no 
supernatural  object  of  either  worship  or  dread. 
To  bo  bom,  to  live,  and  to  die,  comprehends  all 
that  life  presents  to  a  gipBy ;  and  in  this  most 
important  of  aspects,  ihey  compare  unfavourably 
with  the  inhabitants  of  our  city  slums.  Tho 


cases  are  few  where  a  religions  ceremony  oonse- 
orates  marriage ;  it  is  still  rarer  that  a  child  is 
baptised  ;  and  near  relations  will  live  togetheo:  as 
man  and  wife.  Then  the  language  is  dying  out. 
The  characteristio  love  of  finery,  the  last  remnant 
of  gipsy  pride,  is  now  almost  extinct.  And  the 
Union,  at  one  time  r^arded  with  loathing  and 
horror,  is  now  made  tho  shelter  of  {heir  i^ed  and 
infijm.  All  proofs  that  gipsyism  is  fast  rae^iDg 
into  mere  lawless  vagrancy. 

'And  although  the  increased  civilisation  of 
Europe,  as  manifested  in  its  endosnre  of  land.and 
its  better  police  organisation,  tends  to  put  down' 
vagrancy,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of 
poverty  which  in  some  respects  civilizaticm 
produces,  tends  to  its  perpetual  renewal. 
Eecognising  this  fiact,  nearly  every  continental 
State  has  taken  active  measures  to  improve  the 
condition  of  their  gipsies  who  are  now  settling 
down  into  good  and  useful  citizens. 

It  is  more  than  time  that  we  followed  this 
example,  and  set  in  action  wise  and  suitable  laws 
for  the  amelioration  of  this  outcast  people. .  More 
than  three  centuries  ago  our  Government  desig- 
nated the  gipsies,  rogues  and  vagabouds,  but 
neither  then,  ma  since,  has  it  tafen  any  step 
to  improve  their  'condition,  and  enooiarage  them 
to  adopt  an  honourable  and  industrious  life. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  all  movable  and 
temporaiy  dwellings  should  be  marked  with  the 
name  of  its  owner,  registered,  numbered,  and 
subject  to  sanitary  inspection.  In  each  there 
should  be  sufficient  space  to  permit  of  the  healthy 
physical .  development  of  its  younger  occupants, 
and  such  sleeping  accommodation  as  is  consistent 
with  decency  and  morality.  Then  to  all  children 
living  in  these  movablo  and  temporary  dwellings 
should  be  given  a  free  education.  A  certain 
number  of  compulsory  attendances  at  a  day  school 
should  be  required,  which  attendances  shdtild  be 
facilitated  and  registered  by  means  of  an  edtca- 
tionid  pass-book  containing  the  names,  ages,  and 
grades  of  the  children ;  while  to  those  adnlts 
who  cannot  afford  suitable  travelling,  abodes 
and  who  desire  to  settle  down  into  industrious 
habits,  Government  should  allot  small  parcels  of 
waste  land  at  nominal  rents.* 

These  measures  would  effect  a  slow  but  certain 
improvement.  Inspected  by  the  sanitary  officev, 
the  gipsy's  dwelling  would  no  longer  be  a  social 
plague  spot  and  therefore  a  social  danger.  With 
education  for  a  ground-wmk,  the  children — and 
in  the  rising  generation  lies  our  strongest  hope 
or  greatest  dread — would  begin  to  seo  that  life 
offers  nobler  aims  than  to  loungo  and  smoke  in  a 
filthy  hovel,  lead  corrupt  and  lawless  existoiceB, 
and  depend  for  subsistence  (m  the  poor  and 
chance  caraiugs  that  find  their  way  into  his 
pocket  "What  has  been  done  for  the  Thugs  in 
India  and  other  dangerous  classes  might  surely 
be  done  for  our  gipsies.  Thieving,  cheating,  and 
lying  propensities- they  have.  On  the  other  hand 
they  possess  many  good  traits  of  character,  they 
have  rarely  failed  in  proving  themselves  re-. 


*  A  Bill  drawn  on  these  lines  vill  fee  introduced  into 
,  ParHiiment  thia  montli.   Gipay  life  as  it  now  is.  will  be 
found  fiUly  depicted  in  the  volume  late^  iaaued  by  Mr. 
George  Smith,  "I've  been  al  gipsying." 
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BpoDUTe  to  kindly  feeling,  and  with  given 
induoemfflits  to  settle  down  into  habits  of  in- 
dustry, would  eventually  beoome  useful  members 
of  the  community. 

For  snch  desirable  results,  we  have  at  any  rate 
good  reason  to  hope.  Averse  as  are  some  of  the 
gipues  to  an  alteration  in  their  circumstances, 
many  are  willing  to  lead  more  civilized  lives, 
and  nearly  all  are  not  only  content,  but  anxious, 
that  their  children  shonld  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  ednoation-— advantages  which  from  the  apti> 
tade,  qnioknesB,  and  ingenuity  of  the  chil^n 
themselves  would  certainly  not  be  wasted.  Thoy 
are  mnaikably  dexterous  wiUt  their  fingers,  they 
are  musical,  having,  as  a  rule,  good  ears  to  guide 
fine  voices,  and  their  natural  perceptions  are  in 
advance  of  those  of  the  child  who  has  been  bom 
and  bred  between  brick  walls.  Perhaps — though 
this  is  outside  the  immediate  question — t^e 
priuoiples  of  a  movement  known  as  "  Homo 
Industry  for  Irish  children  "  might  be  applied 
with  profit  to  the  little  outcasts  of  our  own 
country.  They  have  been  teained  in  the  same 
school  of  unthrift,  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  if 
the  brightness  and  aptitude  of  Irish  children  can 
be  put  to  good  acoennt  in  various  forms  of  haildi- 
oraft,  th«  same  «tn  be  done  fin-  the  gipsy  boy  and 


girl.  Wood  carving,  clay  moulding,  and  wicker 
and  wire  work  could  certainly  be  practised,  and 
when  initiated  into  these  cruder  deoorative  arts, 
it  is  probable  that  higher  branches  would  be 
voluntarily  followed.  In  this  way  valuable 
service  might  be  rendered  to  the  ocuntzy,  and  a 
new  generation,  happy,  thrifty  and  useful,  would 
take  the  place  of  the  d^raded  gipsy  of  to-day. 

In  the  most  important  aa^ct  of  all  does  the 
condition  of  the  English  gipsies  call  forattentiosL 
Without  the  knowledge  that  conduces  to  healthy 
physical  and.  mental  development,  they  are  also 
without  the  knowledge  that  tends  to  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.  We  have  sent  out  missionaiies  to 
the  heathen  in  distant  lands,  but  little  has  been 
done  to  Christianize  the  heathen  who  live  in  our 
midst. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  James  Crabb,  full 
of  sorrow  at  such  neglect,  did  his  utmost  to. arouse 
compassion  on  the  gipsies*  behalf,  and  he  himself 
worked  indefatigably  among  them.  His  labours 
were  not  unrewarded,  but  the  good  efiects  of  his 
teaching  quickly  died  out ;  even  as  the  efforts  of 
Hoyland,  Boberts,  Raper,  and  Borrow  to  bring  the 
gipsy-cause  before  the  public,  have  also  been  for- 
gotten. Is  the  present  untation  to  meet  with  the 
same  unhappy  result?  We  tnwt  not. 


|n  tl^t  ghatis. 


T^O  I  mind  the  days  o*  the  &mous  floods  ?  Aye, 

laddie,  indeed  I  do ; 
I  was  a  little  one  then,  you  know,  not  nearly  so 
big  as  you ; 

Mother  and  me  wero  living  alone,  for  fikther  was 

out  at  sea, 

*Twas  a  dreary  time  for  her,  I  guess,  but  happy 
enough  for  me. 

Kight      night,  when  Td  say  my  prayers,  she'd 

always  join  in  the  last, 
M  Take  care  of  dear  father,  dearest  Lord,  as  Thou 

hast  in  days  gone  past.*' 
And  then  I'd  lie  dozing  in  my  cot,  a  watching 

her  sew  her  seam, 
Till  her  form  would  melt  away  and  change  to  an 

angel's  in  my  dieam. 

Then  oame  a  aeuou  of  pouring  rain,  with  skiee 

as  dull  as  lead. 
There  was  water  below  and  water  round,  and 

water  overhead ; 
And  the  neighbours  and  mother  whispered  low, 

what  I  could  not  understand, 
But  they  seemed  to  fear  some  danger  near,  if  the 

sea  overflowed  the  land. 


But  I  only  crept  to  my  mother's  breast,  and  said 
as  I  palled  her  gown, 

"  Won't  the  sea  bring  daddy  the  nearer  home  to 
the  very  heart  o*  the  town  ?  " 

And  she  told  my  notion,  and  sighed  and  smiled, 
'*  It  is  well  to  be  little  Jim, 

With  iancies  like  that  in  plaoe  of  feaxs  (at  pro- 
perty, life  and  limb  I " 

But  at  last  we  woke  in  the  darkling  mom,  with 

a  gnigle  round  the  bed. 
It  was  deadly  cold,  and  a  star  looked  in  through 

the  lattice  at  our  head : 
Up  rose  my  mother  with  silent  speed,  bat  e'en 

ere  she  got  a  light, 
We  knew  that  what  they  had  feared  so  much* 

had  oome  to  pass  in  the  night. 

"Where  is  my  father?"  was  all  my  oiy,  aa  I 

dung  to  mother's  arm, 
(The  water  lapped  cold  about  my  fcet,  but  I  had 

not  a  thought  of  harm). 
"  Child,  we  must  open  the  door,"  she  said,  and 

her  eyes  looked  strong  and  wild. 
And  the  light  o'  the  dawn  rushed-  in  along  with 

a  shout  for  "  wife  and  child^!^ 
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A  boat  vaa  coming  toward  our  honse,  and  'twas 

lather  stood  to  steer, — 
Hii  ship  had  come  with  a  fav'ring  wind  (I  can 

hear  the  sailor's  cheer !) 
They  came  among  ns  with  stalwart  arms,  and 

saved  many  lives  ere  night. 
And  the  women  kissed  me  with  wondering  words 

aad  Hiade  me  an  hero  qnite. 


'Tis  strange  how  often  I've  noticed  since,  that 

the  cheery  words  come  true, 
One  can't  do  better  than  breathe  a  hope  when 

there's  nought  eUe  one  can  do 
(And  it  seems  a  parable  to  me,  that  dawn  with 

its  chill  and  donbt. 
Its  starlit  pane,  and  its  opening  door,  and  the 

Father's  face  without !) 

ISABELU  rmS  HATO. 
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ANOTHER  Life,  of  Christ,  on  a  scale  even 
more  extended  and  with- an  execution  more 
elaborate  than  in  any  of  its  English  predecessorp, 
may  seem  to  require  dome  apology.  But  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  any  competent  reader  of  Dr. 
Edersheim's  pages  *  will  acknowledge  that  there 
wtis  yet  ample  room  for  such  a  delineation  as  that 
which  he  has  given.  Familiar  as  the  Gospels 
are  to  us,  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  be  assisted 
to  read  them  over  again  from  the  standpoint  of 
Jewish  contemporaries,  surveying  the  deeds  and 
listening  to  the  words  of  Jeans  with  minds  foil  of 
the  interpretations  of  the>8oribea  and  "the  tradi- 
tions of  the  fathers."  Not  only  so,  but  it  imparts 
a  strange  vividness  to  His  teachings  when  we  cun 
enter  in  spirit  into  the  very  gronps  that  sur- 
rounded Him,  understanding  tbeir  habits,  seeing 
with  their  eyes,  and  becoming  familiar  with  all 
the  little  details  of  their  life.  The  vast  mass  of 
Jewish  literature,  subsequent  as  it  is  in  actual 
date  to  the  times  of  our  Lord,  enable  its  students 
in  great  measure  to  accomplish  this.  "  We  know," 
writes  Dr.  Edersheim,  "not  only  the  leading 
personages  in  Church  and  State  in  lUestine  at 
Aat  time,  their  views,  teaching,  pursuits  and 
aims;  tho&tate  of  parties;  the  chaxaoter  of  popular 
opinion ;  the  proverbs,  the  oostoms,  the  duly  life 
<n  the  CDxmtry — bnt  we  can,  in  imagination,  enter 
iheir  dwellings,  aasociate  with  them  in  &miliar 
intercoorse,  or  follow  them  to  the  Temple,  the 
Synagogue,  the  Academy,  or  to  the  market-place 
and  the  workshop.  We  Itnow'what  clothes  they 
wore,  what  dishes  they  ate,  what  wines  they 
drank,  what  they  produced,  and  what  they  im- 
ported ;  nay,  lie  cost  of  every  article  of  their 
dress  or  food,  the  price  of  houses  and  of  living ; 
in  short,  every  detail  that  can  give  vividness  to  a 
picture  of  life."  "f" 

To  reproduce  this  knowledge  is  then  a  principal 
aim  of  this  book — and  that,  we  may  add,  cU  first 
iand,  mainly  from  rabbinical  sources.  .  Similar 
attempts  have  often  been  made,  but  never  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  completeness,  conjoined  with 
a  reverent  appreciation  of  the  deepest  meaning  of 
the  Great  Biogiaphy.  The  store  of  information, 
whether  given  in  elaborate  detail  or  api>earing 
incidentaUy  in  the  narrative,  is  immense.  Much 
ot  it,  belonging  to  matters  of  an  abstnue  kind,  or 
of  interest  chiefly  to  the  professed  student,  over- 
flows into  nineteen  appendices,  which  not  only 
contain  a  mass  of  onrions  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  judiciously  relieve  the  history  itself  of 
discussions  that  would  weary  the  general  reader. 
As  it  is,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  distract  the 
attention  from  the  main  theme.  For  the  accn- 
mulaled  details  are  but  the  background  to  the 
piotnre  where,  in  His  o^vu  great  personality,  the 
Chbibt  is  ever  in  view.  "Jesus,  the  Messiah," 
are  the  words  upon  the  title-page ;  and  the  book 
threnghont  is  true  to  this  idea. 

•  "  The  Life  and  Timea  of  Josua,  the  Messiah,"  by  Alfred 
Kdersheim,  h.a.,  v.d.,  ph.  d.,  in  two  TOlomets  Sro.  pp.  tiSu, 
822.  Longmans. 

t  Freflice,  p.  x. 


"Was  He. the  Messiah  whom  the  Jews  ex- 
pected? So  important  is  the  answer  to  this 
question  that  the  Introductory  portion  of  these 
volumes,  long  and  discursive  as  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  is  amply  vindicated.  The  reader  is 
furnished  with  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  Jewish 
Community  as  it  existed  at  the  Advent, 
especially  in  its  great  twofold  "  Dispersion," 
East  and  West.  The  development  of  Jewish 
Hellenist  theology  is  traced,  down  to  the  teach- 
ings of  i^e  Alexandrian  Fhilo.  We  see  how 
by  many  lines  of  thought,  amid  the  formulas  and 
traditions  of  the  old  faith,  a  silent  preparation 
was  made  for  the  new :  the  Messianio  hope,  aa  it 
existed  among  the  people,  is  strongly  portrayed, 
with";  its  dimness  of  prescience,  its  errors  and 
absurdities.  The  relations  of  the  Jewish  to 
the  Gentile  nations  are  indicated  by  apposite 
and  striking  facts.  "  Heathenism,"  writes  our 
author,  "and  Judaism — for  it  was  no  longer 
the  pure  religion  of  the  Old  Testament — had 
readied  their  goal.  All  was  prepared  and  waiting. 
The  very  poroh  had  been  built,  tlirough  which  the 
new,  yet  old,  religion  was  to  pass  into  the 
ancient  world,  and  tlio  ancient  world  into  the 
new  religion.  Only  one  thing  was  needed,  the 
Coming  of  the  Christ.  As  yet,  darkness  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  lay  upon  the 
people.  Bnt  far  away  the  golden  ughi  of 
the  new  day  was  ali^eady  tinging  the  edge  of  the 
horizon."* 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  Dr.  Edersheim 
through  the  vast  mass  of  details  by  which  the  Bio- 
graphy is  illustrated.  The  whole  literature  of  tbo 
subject,  Hebrew  and  Latin,  English  and  Ger- 
man, seem  to  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 

Opportunities  are  taken  to  supply  every  con- 
ceivable kind"  of  information  as"  to  the  facts, 
habits,  modes  of  thought  suggested  by  the  naiTa- 
tive.  The  story  often  pauses,  while  our  intelligent 
guide  lavishes  on  us  his  information.  As  wo 
watch  the  thankful  mother  entering  the  templo 
courts  with  her  humble  offering,  the  author  is  by 
to  tell  us  how  much  she  gave  for  h&r  pair  of  turtle- 
doves, and  how  much  more  a  lamb  would  havo 
cost.  When  Jesus  stands  up  in  the  Synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  we  are  prepared  to  listen  mora  intelli- 
gently, if  not  more  devoutly,  by  some  preliminaiy 
information  aa  to  the  straoture  and  the  use  of 
synagogues,  the  methods  of  public  teaching, 
the  habits  of  Jewish  preachers  and  audiences. 
To  estimate  the  conduct  of  the  steward  who 
wasted  his  master's  goods,  and  who  afterwards 
made  himself  friends  by  the  "maraon"  of  un- 
righteousness, we  are  enlightened  as  to  tho 
nature  of  contracts,  the  form  of  promissory  notes, 
the  very  ink  and  paper  employed  in  them.  Of 
the  purple  and  fine  linen  which  Dives  wore  we 
are  told  in  full  detail  whence  they  were  imported 
and  what  was  their  commercial  value.  Entering 
the  courtof  the  judge  who  feared  not  God,  neither 
regarded  man,  we  leam  what  were  the  functions 


*  Introd.  ch.  viii.  p.  107.  j 
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of  Judceaa  Btipendiar^  magistrates,  and  even 
what  salaries  tliej  raoeived.  The  parable  of  the 
Ten  Tirgina  snggests  a  minnte  aooonnt  of  the 
"  lamps  used  in  the  bridal  pTocession ;  and  that 
of  the  Talents  leads  to  some  ourions  infonnation 
r^arding  banking  and  intere^^t  among  the  Jews. 
Tho  miracle  at  the  gate  of  Nain  is  narmted  with 
fnll  and  "vivid  details  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
by  the  death-bed  and  at  the  funeral.  In  a  word, 
there  is  a  distinct  and,  bo  far  as  we  can  jndge,  an 
accurate  background  for  every  ecene. 

Kor  is  this  wealth  of  information  confined  to  ex- 
ternal details.  At  every  turn  some  illustration  from 
Rabbinio  lore  throws  its  light  on  the  meaning  of 
the  narrative.  'Dio  preaching  of  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness  leads  to  an  account  of  rabbinical 
notions  respecting  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and 
the  deputation  of  the  Pharisees  to  John  in  the 
vriUemess  suggests  a  long  and  valuable  summary 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  I'harisees,  the  Saddncees 
ancl  the  "Fhsnnwi  The  prayer  of  the  Fharisce 
in  the  Temple  is  bnmght  into  oomparison  with 
the  actual  utteranoes  of  **  holy  men  among  the 
JewB.  The  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
givM  occasion  for  a  statement  of  Jewish  ideas 
concerning  Hades,  Paradise,  and  Abraham's  bosom. 
The  difficult  question  as  to  apostolic  binding  and 
looeing  is  elncidated  by  an  account  of  rabbinical 
views  as  to  forgiving  and  retaining  sins.  In  illus- 
trating the  eight  woes  pronounced  on  Pharisaism 
at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry  "  corresponding 
to  tho  eight  Beatitudes  in  the  Sennon  on  the 
Mount  with  wliich  His  pubUo  ministry  begau," 
ample  references  to  Jewish  writings  exjdain  and 
justify  the  condemnation.  The  question  of  the 
Sudduoees  regarding  the  woman  who  had  seven 
hnabandB,  leads  not  only  to  an  aoccfant  of  rabbini- 
cal viawB  regarding  the  ordinance  of  marrj-in^  a 
laothe^s  t^iUlees  widow»  butto  a  most  interesting 
statement  of  the  Pharisees'  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion. Especially  valuable  are  the  references  to 
our  Lord's  use  of  the  Old  Testament.  That 
the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  for  instance,  is 
Davidic  and  Measianio,  our  author  shows  would 
have  been  held  as  unquestioned  by  the  ancient 
Synagogue ;  while  among  the  invaluable  Ap- 
pendicea  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
is  a  list  of  "passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
ai^lied  to  the  Messis^  or  to  Messianic  times  in 
the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings."  A  study 
of  this  list,  containing  no  fewer  than  456 
passages  (75  from  the  Pentateuch,  243  from  tho 
Prophets,  and  138  from  the  Hagiographa,  will 
demonstrate  two  thinn  at  least ; — that  the  idea 
of  a  tuffering  JfewioA  nad  its  place  distinctly  in 
Jewish  thought,  and  yet  that  the  Messianio  hope 
uf  Rabbinism  was  so  infinitely  different  from 
:he  picture  of  Christ  as  presented  in  the  New 
Testament  as  to  have  rendered  it  impossible 
fur  the  one  to  be,  as  Eationalista  assert,  an  out- 
growth of  the  other.  Nothing  in  fact  is  more 
8trikii^  in  these  volumes  than  the  exhibition  uf 
tho  contrast  between  Rabbinism  and  Christianity, 
oven  when  they  seem  most  nearly  to  touch.  The 
same  phrases,  the  same  figures  are  often  employed 
in  bo^  but  with  an  application  as  widely  apart 
as  the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth  1  Thus 
the  Rabins  also  have  a  parable  of  the  Labourers 
in  the  Vineyard.   But  mark  the  prinoiple  on 


which  the  master  allots  the  wages :  "  When  the 
others  murmured,  because  he  who  had  wrought 
only  two  hours  reoeived  the  same  as  they  who 
had  laboured  the  whole  day,  the  king  replied, 
'Why  murmur  ye?  The  labourer  has  by  his 
skill  wrought  as  maeh  in  two  hours  as  you  dwring  th« 
whole  day.  "  The  whole  difference  between  Law 
and  Gospel  is  iu  the  contrast  [  An  instance  of  a 
different  kind  was  new  to  us ; — that  the  great 
"unconscious  prophecy"  of  Caiaphas  was  "a 
well  known  Jewish  adage  "  "  it  is  better  one 
man  should  die  than  the  community  perish." 
"  Tliis,"  Dr.  Edersheim  impressively  adds,  "was 
tho  last  prophecy  in  Israel ;  with  the  sentence 
of  death  on  Israel's  trae  High-Priest  died  pro- 
phecy in  Israel,  died  Israel's  High-Priesthood. 
It  had  spoken  sentence  upon  itself." 

On  textual  questions  Dr.  Edersheim  is  moderate 
and  on  the  whole  conservative,  being  content  in 
general  to  indicate  results,  leaving  the  discussion 
to  others.  The  angels'  song  at  Bethlehem  he 
retains  as  in  the  ordinary  text,  rejecting  the 
reading  made  familiar  to  us  in  uie  Revised 
Version.  The  disputed  passage  at  tho  end  of 
St.  Mark's.  Gospel,  he  also  retains,  with  some 
hesitation  ;  although  he  cannot  explain  the  state- 
ment in  verse  13,  that  the  two  disciples  returning 
from  Emmaus  were  disbelieved  by  tho  rest,  in 
harmony  with  Luke  ixiv.  34,  which  declares  that 
the  eleven  anticipated  Cleopas  and  his  companion 
with  the  joyful  news  I  The  account  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  viii.)  he  pro- 
nounces an  interpolation ;  and  after  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  there  is  so  much 
that  is  fresh  as  well  as  charaOteristic  in  Dr. 
Ederaheim's  note  that  we  reproduce  it  here. 

"It  is  not  Intended  to  bhaxooterise  that  seotion  as 
ApociTphal,  nor  Indeed  to  proDounce  any  opinloa  as  t» 
the  realitf  of  some  soeh  ocotnrctioe.  For,  It  eontains  much 
vhioh  we  instinotiTely  feel  to  be  like  the  Master,  both  in 
what  Ohrirt  is  TqaeBonted  as  saying  and  as  doing.  AH 
that  ve  relnetantly  feel  boimd  to  maintain  ii,  tbat  the 
nairatfTe  in  its-piCMut  tana  did  nof  flziit  in  the  GhMpel  of 
St  John,  and.  Indeed,  oouM  not  have  existed.  For  a 
enmmaiy  of  the  extenuil  eridenos  agninst  the  J^dianutna 
authorsbip  of  the  passage,  I  would  zefer  to  Ooson  Wfltto(]it'B 
Note,  ad  loc,  in  the  'Spaoker'a  Oomnaentary.'  Bat  tlMn 
ia  also  ioLemdi  eTideooe,  and  to  my  mind,  at  kaat,  modt 
cogentr  against  its  anthentioity — at  any  rate,  in  ita  present 
fono.  From  first  to  last  it  is  utterly  on-Jewislj.  Accord- 
ingly, nnbiasaed  critics  who  are  oraverBant  either  with 
Jewish  legal  procedure,  or  with  the  habits  and  vlewa  of  tho 
people  at  the  time,  would  feel  obliged  £o  reject  it,  even  if 
the  exteraul  evidence  had  been  as  strong  in  ifs  favour  as  it 
is  for  its  rejection.  Canon  Farrar  has,  indeed,  devoted  to 
the  illnstmtioQ  of  this  narrative  sbme  of  liis  most  piobvial 
pages.  But,  with  all  liis  ability  and  oloquencei  his  ro- 
ferenoes  to  Jewish  law  and  obaervancea  are  net  Buch  as  to 
satisfy  tho  requiremecta  of  criticism.  To  this  general 
objeotioD  to  their  correctness  I  must  odd  my  protest  against 
tho  angronnded  views  whtoh  he  presents  of  the  moral  state 
of  Jewish  society  at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
whatever  point  we  view  this  narratire— the  accusers,  the 
witnesses,  tha  public  examln^itiou,  the  bringing  of  tho 
woman  to  J^os,  or  the  punishment  claimed — it  presents 
iDsnparable  diffioultios.  That  a  woman  taken  in  tho  act  of 
adnltery  should  have  been  bronght  to  Jeans  (and  apparently 
without  the  witnessea  to  hor  crime) ;  that  snch  an  utterly 
ua-Jowiah,  as  well  as  illegal,  procedote  qfioaidjubvebion 
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that  of  Uie*  Scribes  and  PharuecB*;  that  moh  a  breooU  of 
law,  aad  of  vhat  JudaiBm  woalil  regard  as  decency,  shonld 
have  been  perpetrated  to  '  tempt '  HLm ;  or  that  the  Scribes 
hhould  huve  been  so  igootaat  aa  to  substitote  stoning  for 
strangulatioD,  as  the  poniahment  of  adultery ;  lastly,  that 
thia  scene  should  hare  been  enacted  in  the  Temple,  presents 
a  Tcritabie  climax  of  impossibilities.'*  (vol.  iL  p.  163.) 

The  autkor's  conclusions  as  to  separate  points 
in  tlie  '*  Gospel  Hai-mony  '*  are  rather  indicated 
than,  reasoned  out.  With  regard  to  such  "small 
diTergences,"  as  he  calls  them,  as  tbat  in  the 
history  of  the  blind  men  healed  at  Jericho,  he 
veiy  sensibly  says  tbat  it  is  better  to  admit  our 
inability  to  reoonoild  them  than  to  impose  any 
theory  of  our  own,  while  we  may  readily  believe 
that  there  were  cironniBtances  nn  known  to  us 
which  would  show  the  narratires  to  be  really  in 
harmony.  On  the  more  important  matter  of  the 
date  of  Christ's  Last  Passover,  Dr.  Edersbeim  is 
quite  clear  that  His  meal  with  His  disciples  was 
the  true  Paschal  Feast,  eaten  by  them  at  the 
proper  time,  and  accordingly  tiiat  "  the  Passover," 
which  according  to  St.  John  was  yet  to  be  par- 
taken when  J esus  was  led  before  Pilate  (xviii.  28), 
denoted  what  remained  to  be  eaten  after  the  main 
celebration.  This  view  is  presented  with  great 
force,  althoagh  we  think  that  sufficient  weight 
has  hardly  been  given  to  the  camulative  argument 
from  John  xiii.  1,  29;  xviii.  28;  xix.  14,  31, 
all  which  passages  seem  to  point  to  a  high  festival 
yet  to  be  observed.  However,  we  may  commend 
Dr.  Edersbeim's  discnsaion  of  this  most  difSonlt 
pointj*  as  oontaining,  with  Dr.  Westoott's  argu- 
ment on  the  other  aide,  pevhape  all  that  can  be 
said  upon  the  topic. 

'    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  gather  from  all  we 

havQ  said,  that  in  these  volumes  we  have  no  more 
than  a  new  exposition  of  the  Divine  story  from  a 
Jewish  point  of  view.  Were  the  book  only  this 
it  would  have  its  value,  but  the  reader  would  feel 
that  the  deep  secret  of  the  life  of  Jesus  bad  not 
been  leached.  We  want  more  than  an  illustrated 
history;  we  seek  to  know  Christ,  the  Incarnate 
God,  the  Sacrifice  for  Sin,  and  its  Conqueror. 
Now  the  main  value  of  Dr.  Edersheim's  work  is 
that  it  recogniara  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
impressively  seta  forth,  these  highest  aspects  of 
the  history.  We  feel,  as  we  read,  that  we  have 
before  us  "  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself."  The  author,  pene&ated  with 
the  migesty  of  his  theme,  not  nnfrequently  writes 
in  a  strain  of  deep  and  solemn  earnestness.  Take 
the  following,  on 

Aooinr  nr  GmuniAin. 
"What,  tie  TOMj  zerenntlj  ask,  vai  the  oaasa  of  this 
mmow  aato  death  of  the  Lord  Jenu  Christ?    Not  £aar, 


*  On  zviiL  28  "Icat  they  shonld  be  defiled,  bnt  that 
thejr  might  eat  the  Fmboto,"  Dr.  Bdsnhtim  very  aoatoly 
ranailn:  '*To  have  so  beoome  impora  for  the  day  would 
not  have  diaqoalifled  for  eating  the  Paschal  Lamb,  since 
that  meal  was  partaken  of  mfter  the  evening,  and  when  a 
new  day  had  begun.  In  fact,  it  is  distinatly  laid  down  that 
the  '  bathed  of  the  day,'  tbat  ta,  he  who  had  been  impure 
for  the  day  and  had  bathed  in  the  evening,  did  partake  of 
the  PoKhol  Sapper."  voL  ii.  p.  SBH,  The  inference  there- 
fore is  that  the  word  "Passover"  in  the  text  mmt  tetei 
to  other  offerings ;  moat  probably  to  that  culled  the  Ckagigah, 
brought  after  mranlng  senrioe  on  the  day  fblloving  the 
Foaobal  Supper. 


either  of  bodily  or  mental  suffering :  but  Death.  Man's 
nature,  created  of  God  immortal,  shrinks  (by  the  law  of  ita 
nature)  from  the  dLasolution  of  the  bond  tbat  binds  body  k» 
soul.  Yet  to  fallen  man  Death  is  not  by  any  means  fully 
Death,  for  he  is  bom  with  the  taste  of  it  in  bis  aooL  Not 
BO  Cbrist.  It  was  the  Uofallen  Man  dying ;  it  was  He, 
Who  had  no  experience  of  it,  tasting  Death,  and  that  not  for 
Himself,  but  for  every  man,  emptying  tbe  cup  to  its  bitter 
dregs.  It  was  the  Cbriat  undergoing  Death  by  man  and 
for  man;  the  Incarnate  God,  the  God-Moo,  snlraittiog 
Himself  vicariously  to  the  deepest  hnmiUntion,  and  paying 
tlie  utmost  penalty :  Death — all  Death.  No  one  as  He 
could  know  what  Deatli  was  (not  dying,  vhich  men  dread, 
but  Christ  dreaded  not) ;  no  one  conld  taste  its  biltemess 
aa  He.  His  going  into  Death  was  His  final  conflict  with 
Satan  for  man,  and  on  his  behalf.  By  submitting  to  It  He 
took  away  the  power  of  Death;  He  disarmed  Deatii  by 
burying  hia  shaft  in  His  own  Heart  And  beyond  this  lies 
the  deep,  nnnttenUe  mystery  of  Christ  bearing  the  penalty 
due  to  onr  tin,  beating  oar  death,  bearing  the  penalty  of  the 
broken  Law,  the  aocnmnlated  gaUi  of  bmnanity,  and  the 
holy  wrath  of  the  Righteous  Jodge  upon  tiiem.  And  in 
view  of  this  mystery  the  heaviness  of  sleep  seems  to  steal 
over  our  appr^ension."  (vol.  iL  pp.  937,  8.) 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  lighter  st}^!?,  we 
may  select  a  paragraph  from  his  account  of 

Cmuar'a  Sabbath  at  CAPERyAUU. 
"It  was  evening.  The  snn  was  setting,  and  the  Sabbath 
post.  All  that  day  it  had  been  told  from  homo  to  home 
what  hod  been  done  in  the  Synagogue ;  it  hod  been 
whiq>ercd  what  had  taken  plooe  in  the  house  of  their 
neighbour  Simon.  This  one  conviction  had  been  borne  in 
upOQ  them  all,  tliat  'with  authority'  He  spake,  with  anlho- 
rity  and  power  He  commanded  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and 
they  obeyed.  No  scene  more  oharaoteristlo  of  the  Christ 
than  that  on  this  autumn  evening  at  Capernaum.  One  by 
one  the  stars  had  shone  out  over  the  tntnqnit  Lake  and  tbe 
feetlTe  city,  lighting  up  earth's  darkness  with  heaven's  soft 
hriUian^,  as  if  they  stood  there  witnesses,  that  God  had 
AilflUed  Hii  good  promise  to  Ahntham.  On  that  evuiiiv 
no  <me  in  Gapemanm  thonght  of  basiUM,  pleaanre,  or  rest. 
There  mnit  have  been  many  hmnes  of  acoTow,  care,  and 
sioknese  there,  and  in  the  popnlona  neighbouiiiood  around. 
To  them,  to  all,  had  the  door  of  hope  now  boeo  opened. 
I'nily,  a  new  Sun  had  riaeii  on  them,  with  healing  in  His 
wings.  No  disease  too  deapuate,  when  even  tbe  demons 
owned  the  authority  of  Hia  men  rebuke.  From  all  parts 
they  bring  them,  mothwi,  widows,  wives,  &ther8,  children, 
hosfaaods — their  loved  onea,  the  treaaorea  they  had  abnost 
lost ;  and  the  whole  city  throngs — a  hushed,  solemnised, 
overawed  mnltltude— expectant,  waiting  at  the  door  of 
Simon's  dwelling.  There  they  laid  them,  along  the  street 
up  to  tho  market-plaoe,  on  their  beds;  or  bronght  them 
with  beseeching  look  and  word.  What  a  symbol  of  this 
world's  misery,  need,  iin;I  hope ;  what  a  symbol,  also,  of 
what  the  Christ  really  is  as  the  CotuoUr  in  the  world's 
manifold  woe  I  Never,  surely,  was  He  more  truly  the 
ChrtBt ;  nor  is  He  in  symbol  more  tnily  such  to  us  and  to 
all  time,  than  when,  in  the  stillness  of  that  evening,  under 
tho  starlit  sky,  Ho  went  through  that  suffering  throng, 
laying  His  Hands  in  tho  bleesiof;  of  healing  on  every  one 
of  them,  and  casting  out  many  devils.  No  picture  of  tbe 
Christ  mare  dear  to  ns,  thau  tiiisof  the  unlimited  healing 
of  whatever  disease  of  body  or  soul.  In  its  blessed  indefi- 
nitenees  it  conveys  the  infinite  potentiality  of  relief,  what- 
ever misery  haive  fallen  on  us,  or  whatever  oare  or  sorrow 
oppress  us.  He  must  be  blind,  indeed,  who  eeea  not  in  tbii 
Physician  the  Divine  Healer ;  in  this  Clirist  tlio  Light  of 
the  World ;  the  Restorer  of  what  sin  bad  blighted ;  the  Joy 
in  oar  world'a  deep  eorrow,  Never/was^ttoidufv  mora 
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tralx  fntflllad  thaa*  on  tlut  erain^,  this  of  Inuh :  *  Hlm- 
teirtoiA  OUT  infiimitiei,  and  Lon  oar  •[dnenes.'  (toL  l 

pp.  486,  7.) 

We  oonolude  with  an  extract  in  a  different 
1^,  on  the  Walk  to  Emmans.  The  passase  idiows 
bow  finely  and  sympathetiaally  our  antnOT  oon- 
oeives  the  soeoes  which  he  depicts. 

Tea  Walk  to  Ehjucs. 

"  Of  Uie  two,  -who  on  that  emrly  epriag  Afternoon  left  the 
Cit;  in  company,  we  know  that  one  bore  the  name  of 
CteofWi.  The  other,  nnnamed,  has  for  that  very  reason, 
Msd  becaose  the  narratiTe  of  that  walk  bean  in  its  Tiridneu 
the  eharaoter  of  personal  recollection,  been  id«itifled  with 
St  Lake  himself.  If  so,  then,  as  has  been  finely  remarked, 
each  of  the  Otwpels  would,  like  a  picture,  bear  in  some  din 
coner  the  indication  of  its  aathor :  the  first,  that  of  *  ttie 
publican ;  *  that  by  61  Hark,  that  of  the  yonng  man  who, 
in  the  night  of  the  Betrayal,  bad  fled  from  bis  capton; 
that  of  SL  Lake,  in  the  companion  of  Ctet^ns;  end  tiiat  of 
SL  John,  ia  the  diaciple  whom  Jeans  lored.  Uncertainty, 
aimoet  equal  to  that  about  the  second  traveller  to  Emmans, 
rests  CD  the  identification  of  that  place.  But  such  great 
probability  attaches,  if  not  to  the  exact  spot,  yet  to  the 
locality,  or  nther  the  valley,  that  we  may  in  imagination 
follow  the  two  oompanions  on  their  road. 

Wo  leave  the  City  by  the  Woatem  Gate.  A  rapid  pro* 
gress  for  about  twenty-five  minutes,  and  we  have  reached 
the  edge  of  tiie  plateau.  The  blood-stahied  iMy,  wd  the 
cloud-  and  gloom-capped  tryating-place  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  am  behind  os;  and  witii  every  step  fbrward  and 
npward  the  air  acenu  fresher  and  fireer,  as  if  we  felt  in  it 
the  scent  of  mountain,  or  even  the  far.off  brenes  of  the  sea. 
Other  twenty-five  or  thlr^  minutes— perhaps  a  little  more, 
prniag  here  and  there  eountry-houses — and  we  pansa  to 
look  back,  now  on  the  wide  prospect  far  as  Bethlehem. 
Agiitt  we  pursue  our  way.  We  are  now  getting  beyond 
the  dreary,  rocky  region,  and  are  entering  on  a  aweet  vidlqr. 
To  our  right  is  the  pleasant  spot  that  marks  the  anotent 
Nepktoah,  on  the  border  of  Jndah,  now  ooonpied  by  the  village 
otIAfta.  Asbartqnarterofanhonrntore,andwehave  left  the 
vell-paved  Roman  road  and  are  heading  np  a  lovely  valley. 
The  path  gently  climbs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  with 
the  height  on  which  Emmaua  stands  prominently  before  na. 
Aboat  equidistant  are,  on  the  right  Lifts,  ou  the  left 
Solonieh.  The  roads  from  these  two,  describing  aimoet  a 
temictrcls  (the  one  to  the  north-west,  the  other  to  the  north- 
nat),  meet  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  aonth  of  Emrnaus 
(Hammozo,  Beit  Mizza).  What  an  oasis  this  in  a  r^on  of 
hills  I  All  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  which  babbles 
dowD,  and  low  in  the  valley  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  are 
Heated  orange  and  lemon-gardens,  olive  groves,  lasdoua 
fniit  treer,  pleasant  eocloeuree,  ahady  nooks,  bright  dwell- 
ings, and  on  the  height  lovely  Emmaus.  A  sweet  spot  to 
which  to  wander  on  that  spring  afternoon ;  a  most  snitable 
piaoe  where  to  meet  such  companionship,  and  to  find  such 
tewjiing,  a«  on  that  Easter  Doy.  \y(A.  ii.  pp.  637,  8.) 

Our  extracts  afford  some  taste  of  the  quality  of 
pr.  Edersheim'B  book,  but  necessarily  fail  to 
indicate  the  variety  and  fulness  of  its  contents. 
Perhaps  the  stndent  may  find  the  narrative 
occasionally  OTerloaded  with  erudition;  and 
certainly  the  style  ia  not  always  flowing  or  easy. 
But  there  is  hardly  a  chapter  which  does  not 
throw  some  fnak  light  upon  Hie  Divine  story. 
Batiooalistio  criticism  is  met  upon  its  own 
Sronnd;  and  the  reader  is  led  to  cry  with  a 
<iaickaned  intelligence,  as  well  as  with  a  deeper 
faitli,  Mt  Lord  and  ht  Qod.  s.  a. 


"^ngtn  tat  i^t  ^attUQ, 


♦A  NIGHT  m  THE  8K0W. 
Kv  nrctDKiT  or  KiMunruT  tbavk. 
ELL,  do  I  remember  it  still — my  first 
^  night  in  the  snow — thoogh  seven  years' 
subsequent  experience  of  missionary 
life  has  made  me  fkmiliar  with  the 
t  was  desirouB  of  visiting  a  neighbour-  * 
ing  settlement  abont  a  hundred  miles 
oS,  where  I  pnrposed  holding  a  week's 
misuon.  My  way  lay  along  the  shore  of 
a  deep  bay,  which,  at  the  season  I  speak  of,  was  securely 
boxen  over,  and  formed  a  convenient  highway.  Had  I 
awaited  the  starting  of  the  dog-sleigh — the  only  conveyance 
that  In  winter  passed  between  the  two  plaoeo,  I  should 
have  been  too  late  to  catch  the  Indians  whom  I  wished  to 
meet  at  my  destiaatioc  I  decided  therefore  to  pcrfonn  the 
joomey  oD  foot,  and  arranged  with  a  couple  of  able-bodied 
Indians  to  aooompany  me.  Our  bedding,  provisions,  <tc 
wen  lashed  to  tvo  long  flat  sleighs  which  the  Indians 
drew,  while  I  followed  behind  on  snow-ahoeB. 

The  coast  line  was  a  good  deal  indented,  the  land  running 
out  Into  points  some  tenor  twelve  miles  apart  As  the 
weather  seemed  likely  to  be  fine,  we  did  not  fbllow  the 
ouaat  oloiely,  as  we  must  otherwise  have  done,  bat  made 
onr  way  aoross  the  bays  from  point  to  point 

The  first  day  we  acocnnpUdied  about  ei^teen  miles,  and 
decided  to  pass  the  night  on  one  of  these  point*.  It  was  a 
bcdd  headland,  densely  wooded  with  pines,  between  which 
and  the  beach  was  a  deep  fringe  of  willows.  Through  these 
we  made  our  way,  till  we  reached  the  wood^  where  the  trees 
stood  so  okise  together  as  soaroely  to  allow  our  sleighs  room 
ioentec.  Having  selected  what  appeared  to  be  the  most 
sheltered  spot — for  it  was  intensely  cold — we  began  pre. 
paring  what  Oanadians  term  a  "barrloada"  Taking  off 
our  snowsUoes,  and  using  tliem  as  shovels,  we  soon  cleared 
a  space  about  twelve  feet  acicss,  placing  tiie  tnow  wo 
removed  so  as  to  form  a  high  bank  around  ns.  Then, 
whilst  one  of  the  Indians  went  off  to  collect  firewood,  the 
other  felled  one  or  two  small  pines,  stripped  off  tho  brush, 
and  used  it  to  carpet  the  ground  cleared,  and  line  its  sides. 
A  good  flre  was  next  kiudled  on  the  bare  space  that  had 
been  left  for  it  in  the  centre,  and  then  our  temporary  rest- 
ing-place was  complete.  We  had  no  shelter  over  our  heads 
except  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and  even  these  we  could 
well  have  diq>Mued  with.  For,  as  soon  as  the  flames  of  our 
fierce  flre  began  mounting  inwards,  the  heat  melted  the 
snow  that  lodged  there,  and  caused  it  for  some  time  to  drop, 
and  onoe  or  twice  to  fall  in  lumps  on  onr  Leads. 

After  sitting  for  a  while  resting  our  weary  limbs,  and  en- 
joying the  genial  warmth,  wa  unpacked  our  sleighs ;  and, 
while  the  Lidians  prepared  ani^,  I  arranged  my  bedding. 
This  oonsisted  simply  of  an  «dinary  Uanket,  and  another 
somewhat  larger,  mode  of  strips  of  raUiit-skia  netted  to- 
getiier.  After  supper,  we  sang  a  bw  verses  of  a  hymn,  and 
then  united  in  prayer,  the  Indians  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer  when  I  came  to  it  We  Uten  rei^ienished  the  fire, 
and,  wrapiHug  oar  blankets  cdosely  aroond  us,  lay  down  to 
rest 

New  as  the  sitnatitm  was  to  me,  I  was  soon  bst  ssleep^ 
for  I  was  very  tired,  and  awoke  only  once  during  the  night 
It  must  have  been  about  midnight,  for  the^&ce  had  gone 
out   It  was  quite  lijAt.fbr  the  pJ^tT5^<ft94|,i0^te 
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Bhone  down  vpra  xu  throogh  the  trees.  There  van  my 
two  oompaniona  sleeping  aaanSlj  on  the  <^podte  rido  of 
the  fire.  Not  a  Boond  v/aa  beard,  except  now  and  then  the 
eiackiag  of  eome  dij  ttiek  in  the  foreit,  or  an  occarionai 
booming  in  the  diBtanee,  oanied  by  the  motion  of  the  tide 
nnder  tho  iee.  The  tomperatoze  must  have  been  aerenl 
degrees  belov  jceto,  for  my  breath  appeared  like  a  jet  of 
steam,  and  my  beard  became  irhite  vith  hoar-frost 
only  a  few  momenta*  e^iosare.  'With  Bometliing  like  a 
shudder  I  drew  in  my  head  beneath  the  blankets,  and  was 
soon  fast  UBlecp  again. 

We  were  aetir  before  daylight  in  the  morning.  On 
waking,  we  found  tbftt  a  little  snow  had  &IIon  during  tbe 
night,  and  lay  on  onr  blankets  about  an  in>.h  thick.  It  had 
•  done  ufl  no  harm,  however,  but  had  probably  helped  to  keep 
UB  warm ;  and  it  was  bo  dry  and  powdery  that  a  slight 
shaking  easily  removed  it.  As  soon  as  the  kettle  boiled, 
we  partook  of  an  early  cup  of  coffee,  and  once  more, 
commending  onrgelveB  to  God's  care,  Tesumed  oar  manh, 
Intending  to  breakfast  at  the  next  point  of  land. 

A.H.  T. 


THE  HOUB  BIBLE  OLASS. 

Tin. — THE  JOVBNBTS  OW  OCB  LOBIk 

Text  for  tho  day — "  The  Lord  openeth  the  eyes  of  tho 
blind:  the  Lord  raiseth  them  that  are  bowed  down;  tho 
Lord  loveth  tho  rigliteous."— cxItL  8 
Bead  Mark  X.  46,  52. 

JesQs  and  Hia  diseiples  now  came  to  Jericho,  a  city  often 
mentioned  in  tho  Bible^  Can  any  of  yon  remember  any- 
thing aboat  Jericbo?  (Josh.  vi.  1 ;  compttro  with  Hebrews 
xL  80.  It  is  also  mentioned  !n  Lnke  x.  80).  Ton  will  find 
it  on  tlie  map  on  a  plain  near  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  foot  of 
tho  hills  which  separated  it  from  Jcnuatem.  "When  the 
Lord  and  Hia  diadples  viuted  thra  town,  great  orowda  of 
people  surronnded  Him  and  followed  Him,  somo  oat  of  a 
deure  to  hear  Him,  others  because  they  vished  to  he 
cnred,  and  many  out  of  mere  curiosity.  And  there  by  the 
wayside  sat  one  who  heard  them  passing,  bat  eonld  not 
think  what  was  the  cause  of  all  tiiis  noise  and  bostle. 
What  wot  thiB  mcm*$  namef  and  hit  fa0ia*t  name  f  Why 
could  he  not  tee  tcho  it  wag  that  patted  hj/l  Ah,  he  was 
blind  !  All  the  people  passing  by  ooald  see  Jesus,  but  he 
could  not  see  Him.  Yet  he  saw  Him  by  foith  In  his  hear^ 
and  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  it  was  "Jesus  of  Nanreth ' 
who  had  como  to  Jericho,  he  began  to  lift  up  his  Toice,  and 
irhat  did  he  cry  ?  It  was  such  an  opportunity  as  he  might 
never  hare  again ;  he  would  not  lose  it,  he  wonld  make 
himself  heard.  By  what  name  did  he  callupon  Jesusl  Son 
of  David,  ho  called  Him,  and  thus  owned  Hiin  to  be  his 
King  1  And  what'_did  he  pray  for  f  Mercy  I  men^  !  "  have 
mercy  on  me,"  this  was  his  loud  cry.  What  did  thote 
amund  him  tay  f  Did  they  help  him  and  offer  to  take  him  to 
Jetusf  Ko,  they  wished  to  stop  him  from  crying  so  loudly, 
but  eoiM  they  do  eof  Ko,  ho  cried  the  morti  a  great  deal. 
"  Thou  Son  cfiT  David  have  mercy  on  me  ! " 

Biave  Bartimena  I  He  was  a  pattern  to  usfdl,  he  was  so 
earnest  and  persevering  in  hia  cry.  When  Jesus  oame  near 
him,  vrhat  did  Se  dof  Sid  Be  tharge  hivi  to  hold  hit  poace 
lihe  those  aroundt  Did  Se  pass  on  and  leav«  him  in  his 
UindTietti  I  think  we  may  eay  that  would  not  have  beoa 
like  Jesus  I  When  the  people  saw  that  Jeens  noticed  the 
poor  hlmd  beggar  and  that  Ho  had  called  for  him,  they 
began  to  take  notico  of  Htm  too ;  they  said,  "  Bo  of  good 
eonif<Kt,  rise;  He  calleth  thee  I"  What  a  moment  for 
BartimeuB  I  Away  went  his  upper  gument  in  his  haste, 
and  groping  forward  as  best  he  conld,  h«  prened  through 


the  crowd,  and  stood  before  the  Lord.  What  teat  the 
Savioui's  quettioa  f  It  was  a  great  question,  and  Bartimeus 
might  have  asked  for  many  things ;  he  might  have  asked 
for  riches,  or  for  long  life,  or  for  wisdom  (do  you  remember 
who  a  iKu  that  atJcei  far  viisdomi  1  Kings  iii  10,  II.) 
But  it  was  not  so  with  this  man;  he  desired  above  all 
things  this  one  thing  that  he  might  rective  his  sight  and  at 
once  and  Immediately  the  jmcious  gift  vas  g^ven.  **  Qo  thy 
way,  thy  fiiith  hath  made  thee  whcde,"  was  a  word  spofen 
widk  power.  Bartimeus  immediately  received  his  sight 
and  fijUowed  Jesos  in  the  way^--4  happy,  thankfol  man. 

''The  Lord  opaneth  the  ^ee  of  the  blind,"  and  Jesus  of 
KaaaieUi,  the  son  of  David,  was  the  Lord.  By  faith 
Bartimeus  knew  this,  and  put  his  trust  in  His  merey,  in 
spite  ofallthoaawhoteiedtogtop  his  cry.  Ifwehave  true 
CEiilh  in  Christ  we  will  not  be  easily  kept  from  asking  Him 
to  have  mercy  on  and  He  never  turns  from  those  who 
seek  Htm.  He  opeos  tiie  eyes  to  see,  and  He  c^>ens  the  eyes 
of  the  mind  also,  so  that  tiioso  who  are  \Aixxil  to  heavenly 
things  are  by  His  mercy  enabled  to  see  than  to  the  saving  cf 
their  souls. 

Sing,—"  Hark  the  glad  soond  1  The  Barionr  oomeai'* 


BCBIFTUBE  ENIGMAS. 

BO.  IT. 

The  initials  make  a  name  given  by  God,  to  one  whose 
descendants  were  afterwords  known  by  it. 

The  finals  make  &e  land  given  by  God  to  thou  de- 
scendants. 

1.  The  father  of  one  of  the  Patriarchs. 

2.  The  capital  city  of  his  descendants. 

3.  The  namo  of  tho  eldeat  son  of  Jacob. 

4.  One  of  the  kings  of  hu  descendants. 

5.  One  of  their  prophets. 

6.  The  futhoi-in-law  of  the  Patriarch. 

110.  T. 

1,  The  apostle  who  brought  his  own  brother  to  Jesos. 

2.  The  apostle  who  was  "  as  ono  bom  out  of  the  time." 
8.  The  slave  for  whom  on  c^xistlo  interceded. 

4.  the  apostle  to  whoii\  the  Lord  gaTe  a  name,  meanings 
"a  stone." 

5.  One  whom  an  iqiostle  calls  his  own  son  in  the  faith. 

6.  A  woman  vhow  heart  tho  Loid  opened  whea  an. 
apostle  preached.  , 

7.  Tiie  ehuroh  to  which  a  letter  ms  written,  first  by  one 
and  thm  by  another  apostle. 

The  initials  give  the  office  of  one  ordalnfld  to  be  a  witnesa 
of  Christ's  resurrection.  k.  a.  s.  w.  > 

RO.  VL 

The  initials  give  that  which  God  divided  on  the  eectmd 
day  of  creation. 

1.  Wliat  did  the  angel  of  God  open  the  eyes  of  Sagar 

to  see? 

2.  What  patriarch  caused  his  servants  to  dig  the  TreiU  of 

BeersbebaP 

8.  With  what  did  the  mooming  Pdalnust  "water  his 
couch"? 

4.  Where  did  the  Israelites  fiind  twelve  wdls  of  watex  ? 

5.  What  maiden  mot  her  tataxe  hnahsnd  first  at  a  **  mtUX 

n  the  field"? 

C  At  what  phna  did  the  Banoa^bting  weair,  B«st  by 
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'THE  interview  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germtu^,  on  the 
^  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Borne,  with  Pope  Leo 
iwalcened  much  interest,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
epecalation.  It  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  designed  to 
promote  a  policy  of  eonciliation ;  but  no  authentic  account 
of  vhat  took  place  has  been  allowed  to  be  bubliahcd.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  ZeiHng,  the  Pope,  after  some  conversa- 
tion on  speci&o  questions,  met  by  the  Princo's  statement 
that  ha  had  no  misnon,  rcfened  in  gaaexoX  tcrnu  to  the 
diffrrenceB  still  existing  between  the  Ohnrch  and  t^iissia, 
fariu^  that  it  was  one  of  the  warmest  desires  of  his  life,  to 
EM  peace  re-established.  The  Crown  Prince  received  these 
vama  with  expressions  of  thanks,  saying  ho  would  repeat 
thorn  to  his  Imperial  father,  who  in  all  ctucBtions  was  a 
prioce  of  peace.  But  the  papal  organ  denies  the  oorrect- 
ness  of  this  version.  The  .interview  lasted  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  It  is  noted  that  the  Prinoe  was  dzivrai  to  the 
Vatican  fn  a  private  carriage,  the  flotion  thoB  being  kept 
up  that  he  was  staying  at  the  German  Embas^  and  not  at 
tlio  Court  of  King  Hombert. 

Axom  tile  last  acta  of  the  French  Senate  upon  tiie  close 
of  the  year  was  the  vote  by  which  they  gave  bock  to  the 
Aiehbitbop  Paris  the  ISUOt  ealaiy  of  which  the  Chunber 
had  deprived  him.  Another  amendment  in  the  Budget, 
Ttiich  Imd  come  under  review  after  a  delay  of  some  months, 
re-estsblished  the  government  exhibitions  in  clerical 
■rainaries.  U.  Ferry  penuaded  the  Depnties  to  accept 
luth  tiiese  changes,  mamly  on  the  plea  tnat  it  would  be 
the  last  opportunity  the  Senate  would  have  of  revising  the 
Sgores  of  a  budget 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  issued  a  pastoral  letter  on 
the  atx)lition  of  the  chaplaincies  in  the  Paris  hospitals, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  six  months  ago.  Till  some 
dnage  be  made,  he  beseeches  his  flock  not  to  send  the  sick 
in  their  charge  to  the  hospitals,  but  to  organise  a  system 
thereby  they  can  be  treated  at  home. 

The  College  of  Cardinals,  when  its  numbers  are  full, 
mnsisia  of  seventy  members,  but  it  appears  from  tiie 
new  volume  of  the  "  Cdtholio  Directory  that  at  present 
tliers  are  <mly  flfty-nine  Cardinals.  There  are  now  only 
ax  Oudinot-Biahopa,  forty  Cardinal-priests,  and  tliirteen 
Cunlinal-deaoona  Among  the  last  appeata  the  name  of 
Dr.  Xewman.  The  names  ef  Maiming,  Uoward,  U*Cloflkey, 
and  MKlabe  figure  among  the  CardinAl-priests,  as  also  does 
that  of  Lueien  Bonaparte ;  and  that  of  Uoheulohe  appeaxa 
the  Cardinal-Bishops.  The  oldest  members  of  the 
College  appareaUy  aze  Cardinal  Newnwn,  bom  in 
iSOl,  and  Oardinaf  Onibert,  Archbidu^  ef  Paris,  wbo  was 
Ifom  in  the  following  year.  There  are  now  thirty-eight 
Soman  Catholio  peers,  eight  of  whom  do  not  bold  seats  in 
tht  House  of  Lora&  Of  me  other  thir^  no  fewer  than  ten 
are  roDverts  or  the  sons  of  converts.  The  Boman  Catholio 
taroseta  are  forty  five;  and  there  are  six  Boman  Catholio 
nnnfaerd  ttf  the  Privy  Council.  The  Roman  Catholic 
mnBhen  of  Parliament  are  fifty-eiglit,  all  of  whom,  with 
<Mte  exception,  represent  Irish  constituencies.  There  are 
ia  Ei^;lukd  and  Wales  seventeen  Bishops  and  Arohbisbops, 
iadoding  auxiliary  and  retired  prelates,  and  five  more  in 
S^tbmd.  There  are  about  2,176  priests  in  Bngland  and 
Wales,  serving  1,221  churches,  chapels,  and  misaionaiy 
etuions,  and  in  Seotlaad  816  num,  BOTTing  808  Buch 
''iiapels;  bnttiMas  numbers  tnelade  several  eler^  invalided 
•r  otberwiw  unsdiacbed,  and  also  some  of  the  exiled  French 
pncsta.  The  clerical  staff  of  the  Boman  Catholio  body  in 
En^and  is  considerably  more  tfian  twice  as  large  as  it  was 
before  **  the  aggression  "  in  1850.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manw^  register  iftiowB  that  whereas  iu  1853  file  Boman 
CathoUe  aarriagea  were  npmxds  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
whole  noiijber,  they  do  not  now  greatly  exoeed  four  per 
cent,  fcern  which  it  nay  be  infened  tiut  the  body  ia  not 
adnxcn^  in  moaben. 

_  The  PonUvists  of  London  held  "  a  special  eervieo,"  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  which  is  kept  by  them,  as  the  "  Day  of  all 
the  Dead."   0»  New  Yearns  Day  they  celelnated  the 


Festival  of  Humanity."  Ur.  Frederick  Harrison  was  the 
chief  meaker  on  both  oocasions.  In  his  second  address 
he  said  thai  **if  there  was  anything  which  specially 
distinguished  tho  present  time,  it  was  the  revived  in- 
terest in  genuine  and  vital  religion.  The  churches  and 
sects  and  authorities  of  all  kinds,  while  they  were  yielding 
ground  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  surrendering  one  tenet  and 
one  privilege  after  another,  and  while  they  were  losing 
their  believen  on  all  sidea,  were  losing  nothing  in  passionate 
assertion  that  religion  was  the  centre  and  mainspring  of  life." 
It  is  startling,  however,  to  be  told  that,  "  TMs  passionate 
assertion  is  a  doctrine  of  Positivism,  and  in  rcf^ty  the 
centre  and  mainspring  of  Positivist  doctrine."  These  ate 
words  that "  palter  with  as  in  a  double  sense.** 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reports  a  wide- 
spread religious  interest  as  manifeeted  during  tho  past  year 
throuKhont  the  entire  mjsaton  field,  developing  itseu  in 
ravivalB  at  various  points,  bat  not  oonflnea  to  any  one 
people  or  country.  A  special  blessing  has  altended 
missionary  effort  on  such  a  scale  as  to  attract  attention.  It 
has  been  prepared  for  by  faithfnl  instruction  and  by  the 
stud;  of  t^e  Scriptures,  The  higher,  institutions  of  educa- 
tion have  shared  m  it  to  an  unusual  degree ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Collegiate  Institnfe  at  Samobov,  in  Bulgaria ;  Armenia 
and  Jaffiia  Colleges ;  the  Tnuning  Bdumla  at  Amanzimtote 
in  Africa,  at  Tung-cho,  in  North  China,  and  at  Kioto,  in 
Japan;  aJso  the  High  Schools  for  Girls  in  tho  Taikish 
Empire,  in  India  and  Cevlon,  and  in  China  and  Japan. 
The  interest  moreover  has  been  of  a  thoroughly  evangelical 
ohaxaeter.  "It  has  been  marked  by  a  deep  conviction  of 
aiof  by  ponitmt  oonfesfionB  on  the  part  of  those  fonnerly 
known  as  ChrisUans,  as  wall  as  of  those  newly  awakened, 
and  by  a  oom{^te  uid  joyAil  aooeptance  of  Christ,  and  a 
humble  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit  such  as  in  some  places 
were  never  before  witnessed.'  At  Adaoa,  in  Turkey,  a 
great  spiritual  awakening  followed  tho  faithful  preeohing 
of  the  Word.  At  Hiwl^in  it  came  appcuently  in  respcmse  to 
the  earnest  and  joevailmg  prayer  of  a  little  company  whoae 
heorta  the  Lord  had  toadied.  In  some  islands  ofMicnniena 
tlie  people  seem  to  have  been  made  willing  to  aooopt  iibo 
truth  amoBt  in  advance  <^  leli^ns  tMchen. 

DusDfG  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  the  French  Ad- 
ministration has  given  back  to  the  Protestant  churches 
on  Tahiti  and  Moorea  well*nigh  all  the  religious  freedom 
necessary  to  self-government,  and  it  has  approved  of  a 
constitution  which  empowers  these  churches  to  oontiol  and 
direct  their  own  affairs.  The  caose  of  Protestantism  has 
been  maintained,  and  still  fiourishes.  Out  of  a  populatton 
of  less  than  ten  thousand  souls,  there  are  nearly  2,500 
members  in  the  dmiches  under  the  charge  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  A  new  edititm  ot  the  Tahitian 
Scriptures  has  just  been  eompletod  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie^,  and  copies  will  be 
sold  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  two  shillings  per  copy,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  any  former  issue. 

Fbox  Western  New  Guinea,  the  Bev.  8.  Maofarlane 
reports  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  advance  yet 
made  in  Uie  mission,  namely,  the  setting  apart  of  the  tot 
five  native  teadiers  from  the  Papuan  Ssminary  at  Murray 
Island.  The  first  mission  stations  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  estabUdied  in  New  Guinea — ^Katau  and  Turetuie — 
have  been  reocoapied,  uid  a  new  mlsBion  also  begun  on  t^ 
Fly  Biver, 

From  Travancore  a  missionary  writes  that  at  Palpanahar 
pursm,  where  caste  is  still  kept  up  with  the  greatest 
strictness,  the  rising  spirits  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
debating  society,  and  meet  every  Sonday  afternoon  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  "  all  things."  One  of  their  subjects, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  was,  "Is  easte  of  Divine  origin?"  A 
Tcsolution  was  nearly  carried  to  the  effect  that  "Casto 
wae  a  human  institntion,  bad  in  its  working -»nd  efieotaJ* 
But  the  "twioo^oin'*  fought  a^^^  bytjOOgle 
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MONTHLY  EBUGIOUS  RECOKD. 


A  crmiocB  incident  Ib  reported  from  Tababashi  in  Japan. 
"At  a  hoalhen  festiral  some  of  tbe  people  made  an  ima^ 
of  Christ  hanging  on  a  ctobs.  This  waa  placed  on  a  cart 
and  dmwn  through  the  Btreets.  Some  of  the  men  carried 
spears,  and  it  vas  part  of  the  programme  that  Uiese  should 
1m  thriut  into  the  image ;  but  when  the  time  came  no  one 
TTU  found  who  dared  to  do  it  They  tried  to  hire  some 
bat  Haey  ref oied,  and  betti  old  and  young  were  afiaid 
to  use  the  ipears." 

Scocm  continnes  to  attend  the  mieeion  of  Meagrs.  Aloody 
and  ^rakey  in  Londoo.  From  Wandsworth  the  sphere  of 
their  labours  was  removed  to  Stepney,  and  afterwards  to 
Stratford.  Large  congregations  have  gathered  to  listen  to 
them.  Addressing  an  assembly  of  Christian  workers,  in- 
cluding many  clei^ymen  and  ministers  at  Stepney,  Mr. 
Moody  founded  his  remarks  on  Eiod.  xxt.  1-8.  Ue  said  it 
was  heart-worahip  the  Lord  required,  and  if  they  thought 
that  because  they  conld  not  do  mnch  for  Him  they  ought 
not  to  do  anything,  they  should  remember  how  God  en- 
joined on  the  Isnelites  if  they  conld  not  bring  gold  or 
silver,  or  purple  or  fine  linen  as  an  offering,  to  bring  goats' 
ha^,  whicn  was  accessible  to  all  the  people.  He  referred 
as  an  illustration  of  usefulness  to  one  of  his  teachers  at 
Chicago,  who,  when  leaving  in  a  dying-state,  got  Mr.  Moody 
to  go  round  with  him  to  each  of  his  scholars,  and  persuade 
them  to  decide  for  Christ.  They  met  him  afterwards  on 
the  railway  platform  to  bid  him  good-bye,  and  sing  a  hymn 
ere  he  le^  It  was  this  incident  Mr.  Moody  said  that  led 
him  to  give  up  his  business  and  devote  himself  wholly  to 
mission  work.  One  notable  incident  at  Stepney  was  the 
presence  of  several  nndeigradnates  from  Cambridge,  some 
of  whom  had  been  led,  when  Mr.  Moody  visited  that  town, 
to  dedicate  tbemselyeB  to  God.  They  acted  as  stewards 
and  as  workers  in  the  enquiry  room. 

The  Church  Asaociation  has  adopled  a  memorial  for 
presentation  to  the  Queen,  setting  forth  many  objections 
to  the  recommendationa  of  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  constitntion  and  working  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astioal  Coorta,  and  praying  that  the  proposals  may  not  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  ontil  a  further  "  Com- 
mission of  Review  "  has  reconsidered  the  questions  raised. 

Tflw  work  of  the  City  missionaries  haa  been  in  some 
danger  of  being  overlooked  in  the  new  interest  awakened  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor.  Steadily  and  unostentatiously  they 
-are  continuing  the  work  which  for  years  past  haa  brought 
them  into  contact  with  the  worst  classefl  of  the  population. 
None  will  rejoice  more  heartily  if  new  agencies  can  be 
devised  by  which  the  aboHndiog  sin  and  misery  of  the 
metropolis  may  be  more  effectually  checked.  On  New  Year's 
morning  somo  four  hundred  of  their  number  gathered  at  the 
Mission  House,  Blackfriare,  when  an  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Stoughton.  He  aaid  they  had  been  deal- 
ing with  outcast  London  for  a  great  many  years,  and  ho 
thought  that  up  to  the  vresent  time  justice  had  hsfdly  been 
done  to  their  work.  There  were  many  who  seemed  to 
imagine  that  it  was  quite  a  new  crusade  that  was  now  con- 
templated, whereas  the  City  missionaries  had  been  hard  at 
work  now  for  some  fifty  years,  striving  to  meet  the  spiritual 
mtnts  of  desolate  Lonoon. 

Rbosst  Square  Church  haa  long  been  one  of  the  r^re- 
sentative  centres  of  religious  influence  in  London.  First 
known  in  connection  with  Edward  Irving,  it  was  for  many 
years  subsequently  the  scene  of  the  more  peaceful  labours 
of  James  Hamilton.  Dr.  Dykes,  who  has  so  conspicuously 
eustained  the  reputation  of  tlie  place,  haa  recently  given  in 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette "  an  account  of  the  various  work 
now  carried  on  there.  In  1827,  when  Irving's  star  was  in 
the  ascendant,  the  spiritual  wants  of  Scotdimen  resident  in 
the  metropolis,  were  met  by  half  a  dozen  churches;  but  now 
the  Presbytery  of  London  counts  mors  than  eighty  places 
of  worship,  iifty  of  them  within  the  area  of  "Greater 
London."  The  original  name  of  "  Eccleaia  Scotica  "  still 
fitands  where  Irving  had  it  engraved  over  the  portal,  but 
this  has  become  in  part  a  misnomer.  For  Begent  Square 
now  belongs  to  the  "Presbyterian  Church  of  England," 
which  since  those  days  has  broken  off  its  ecdesiastioal 
dependence  upon  the  North  with  the  hope  of  gathering  into 
itself  a  larger  constituency  of  English  burth.  The  working 
nucleus  at  Begent-square,  odds  Dr.  Dykes,  still  oonsists 
mainly  of  imported  Presbyterians  br»d  in  Scotland  or  in 
Ulster;  bat  the  penentage  of  Southrons  by  blood  who 


adhere  to  its  communion  becomes  yearly  more  oonaiderable. 
The  chtircb  still  maintains  its  traditional  character  as  a 
rallying  point  for  Scottish  youth.  "That  the  work  of 
London  may  be  done,  provincial  brain  and  muscle  have  to 
be  used  up  unsparingly ;  and  Scotland  oontinues  to  send 
more  tlun  ner  shaxe.*^  Begent-square  is  also  the  oeotre  of 
a  remarkable  home-mission  work. 

The  Salvation  Army  during  last  year  erected  or  pnr- 
chased  thirty-four  buildings  at  a  cost  of  22,0001.,  providing 
sitting  accommodation  for  46,900  persons.  Sixteen  more 
are  being  built,  to  seat  20,000  people.  Exdusive  of  Franco 
and  Switzerland,  1»676L  was  spent  for  "the  war  abroad," 
by  means  of  which  three  corps  were  established  in  Sweden, 
four  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nine  in  Victoria,  five  in 
Kow  South  Wales,  ten  in  New  Zealand ;  and  three  additional 
corps  in  India,  three  in  California,  ten  in  the  United 
States,  and  ten  in  South  Australia — altogether  fifty-seven 
corps,  all  of  which  are  now  ind^endent  of  help  from  this 
country.  The  AzmT  now  counts  w6  otmisead  1,540  oommis- 
sioned  ofBoers,  with  245  outposts.  From  SwitzerUnd  we 
learn  that  an  answer  has  been  given  by  the  Council  of  State 
to  the  four  Salvationists  who  requested  an  szplanatioa 
of  the  decree  of  last  year.  1  he  answer  practically  condemns 
the  former  acts  of  the  Chief  of  Police  as  regards  interference 
in  private  meetings*  which  will  now  be  respected  so  long  aa 
they  do  not  diston  the  public  peace. 

Mb.  Hvxvnu,  the  Tioe-Pierideut  ot  the  Eduoation 
Department,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  spoke  reoeutly  at  Leicester  on  Bund^r-sduml  work, 
of  which  he  had  experience  in  earl^  life.  He  once  again 
quoted  statistics  to  show  that  religious  education  had  not 
suffered  under  recent  changea.  In  1870  there  were  1,^98,000 
children  receiving  a  religious  instruction  which  was,  in  tie 
opinion  of  most  of  the  diocesan  inspectors,  **insiifflcient, 
mechanical,  and  inadequate;"  now  there  ue  4,273,000 
children  who  are  getting  "definite  religious  instmotion.** 
Mr.  Mundella  urged  that  the  character  of  the  teaching  in 
Sunday-schools  should  be  improved  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advances  in  secular  knowledge. 

Tbs  nomination  of  Hr.  Hxataa,  of  New  College,  a 
Congregational  minister,  as  va  Ewniner  in  Bodimenta  of 
Faith  and  Beligion  at  the  Univexsity  of  Oxford,  has  been 
the  occasion  of  a  contest.  Convocation  refosed  Uie  appoint- 
ment by  a  large  majority. 

Mb.  Maoeokoobii  haa  resigned  the  living  of  St  Peter's, 
London  Docks,  and  thus  terminates  an  eoolesiastioal  suit  of 
over  fifteen  years'  standing.  He  has  withdrawn,  it  is  under- 
stood, in  consequence  of  the  reftual  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commiaaioners  to  pay  to  a  olei^ii^an  deprived  by  Lord 
Pentaooe  the  8201.  allowed  the  parish,  lest  the  sequestration 
should  permanently  affect  his  poor  parishionera 

WMi'mMCTn  Abbey  being  already  orowded  not  only 
witii  coffins,  but  with  monuments,  JSr.  6haw-Lefevn> 
suggests  the  erection  of  a  monummtal  6bamel  on  the  aite  cxf 
theliouses  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  at  a  eost  of^  180/1001. 

Thi  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  i>.D.,  Canon  of  Westminister,  and 
Principal  of  King's  GoU^e,  London,  has  been  oonaeerated 
Bishopof  Sydney  and  Metropolitan  of  Australia.  Hm  cere- 
mony took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  ArdiUdiop 
of  OanterbuiT,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham, 
Rochester  and  Dover  with  others  taking  part  in  it  Dr. 
Barry  is  the  second  son  of  the  ardkiteot  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament 

Thi  Baptist  Omgo  Hisrion  has  sustained  anothu  loaa  in 
the  death  of  Hr.  a.  W.  Butcher,  at  Manzanga,  (Vom  inter- 
mittent or  bilious  fever.  He  had  deolined  a  proposal  to 
remove  him  only  a  few  days  previonsly  with  the  words,  **  I 
must  stop  here,  and  see  to  my  work." 

TBI  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Best  AsMoiation  has 
issued  an  addnas,  reviewiDg  the  work  aeoompUahed  hut 
year.  Beferenee  is  made  to  the  ezcesdve  hours  at  labour, 

still  prevailing  In  some  oallingSL  Many  omnibus  men  work 
twelve,  fourtMn,  and  sixteen  hoars  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  The  case  of  a  rural  post  messenger  who  had  served 
his  country  for  twenty-five  years,  walking  tweotj  miles  a 
day,  and  who  for  thirteen  and  a  half  years  noTar  had  a 
holiday,  and  only  two  Su^i^^  S^^^ie^Ogle 


The  Sunday  at  Home 

0  DAT  HOrr  CALM,  MOVT  BKICRT  I  .  .  . 

Tn  wuK  wsu  DAuc  iirr  ro*  tbt  uGUT.~//>r4rr^ 


OCEUB  DE  LIOH  AT  TUB  BISIt  OF  HIS  FATHBB. 

"I  ■wonid  give  EDgUnd*g  crown,  my  Bire, 
To  hear  thee  bless  thy  Boa ! " 
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DAYS  OP  REMEMBRANCE. 


WHAT  a  Btrange  faculty  is  memory,  that 
silent  and  nntiring  reporter,  of  whom  we 
often  speak  so  lightly  as  "bad"  or  "good,"  till 
suddenly,  perchance,  it  seems  as  if  a  magic  hand 
was  waved  over  a  page  which  we  thought  entirely 
blank,  and  there  starts  out  upon  our  astoniBbed 
view  a  fall  record,  none  the  less  graphic  or  minute 
because  it  was  written  in  ink  that  remained  in- 
visible till  the  moment  for  its  revelation. 

Everybody  knows  something  of  this  sort  of  ex- 
perience, and  those  who  have  been  rescued  from 
drowning  have  told  us  strange  things  of  the  pho- 
tographic picture  of  their  past  lives  which  was 
presented  to  them  at  what  seemed  to  bo  their  last 
gasp.  Illness  andnervousaffections  of  various  sorts, 
by  causing  the  memory  to  pla;^  singalar  trioks, 
also  serve  to  show  its  myaterious  capabilities, 
just  as  the  antics  of  a  gymnast  reveal  iih&  athletic 
possilnlitieB  of  the  human  frame.  It  ib  on  record 
that  one  lady  recovered  from  sifikness  to  find  that 
she  had  entirely  forgotten  her  mother-tongue.  She 
set  herself  patiently  to  acquire  it,  as  if  it  was  a 
foreign  language,  and  she  had  already  made  some 
progress,  when  the  lost  memory  suddenly  returned, 
and  she  spoke  as  fluently  as  before,  A  German 
peasant  woman,  in  delirium,  was  observed  to  utter 
articulate  sounds  with  great  emphasis  and  signi- 
ficance- Nobody  about  her  could  understand 
them.  At  last,  a  medical  man  pronounced  them 
to  be  Hebrew,  and  further  information  being  ob- 
tained, they  were  found  to  be  repetitions  of  ancient 
Jewish  prayers.  On  the  recovery  of  the  woman, 
she  had  quite  forgotten  all  that  had  passed  during 
her  illness,  and  Bpoke  only  the  ordiniuy  patois, 
but  on  being  closely  questioned,  it  was  discovered 
that  in  her  youth,  many  years  bef(ne,  she  had 
been  for  a  few  months  in  the  service  of  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  who  had  been  in  the  habit^  of  going  through 
his  devotions,  aloud,  while  pacing  his  study, 
within  earshot  of  the  kitchen  wnere  she  was  doing 
her  domestic  work.  No  other  inference  could  be 
drawn  but  that  her  memory  had  faithfully  tran- 
scribed the  strange  sounds  which  had  passed 
through  her  eai-s  almost  unheeded. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  the  memory  is  a 
faithful  ally  and  guardian  to  conscience.  A  bad 
memory/'  as  it  ia  called,  and  that  means  too  often 
only  a  memory  sorely  ill-used  by  bad  mental  and 
moral  habits,  is  a  great  misfortune.  It  cuts  a 
man  off  from  the  meaning  of  his  past  life,  from 
mnch  of  the  wisdom  of  experience  which  it  should 
have  brought  him.  He  remembers  it  but  sorappily 
— a  great  event  here — another  there — but  he  does 
not  see  what  led  up  to  these — he  has  no  clear 
conception  of  cause  and  effect,  and  is  so  far  unable 
to  realise  (even  in  the  limited  way  which  this 
short  span  of  existence  permits)  how  "  as  surely 
as  the  pebble  cast  heavenward  abides  not  there, 
but  returns  to  the  earth,  so  proportionate  to  the 
deed,  good  or  ill,  will  the  desire  f  the  heart  be 
meted  out  in  some  form  or  world,"  and  that 
"whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  therein ;  and  he 
that  setteth  a  trap  shall  he  taken  therein." 


But  had  memory  of  this  type  is,  as  wo  have 
said,  too  often  the  result  of  moral  recklessness,  of 
that  evil  spirit  which  says,  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  or  in  the  words  of 
the    wicked   French    King,    "Apres  moi,  le 
deluge."    Those,  however,  who  seem  to  them- 
selves, able  to  forget  what  they  do  not  wish  to 
remember,  may  well  take  a  warning  from  the 
curious  incidents  which  have  just  been  related. 
Memory  may  sleep,  without  dying.    There  is 
another  terribly  si^ficant  stoi^  which  beats 
directly  on  this  point.   A  certain  man,  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  had  committed  the  dreadful 
crime  of  killing  his  wife,  that  he  might  possess 
himself  of  her  little  property  and  set  himself  free 
•  from  the  restraint  of  her  presence.    So  artfully 
did  he  accomplish  his  purpose,  by  shifting  his 
scene  of  action,  and  other  stratagems,  that  the 
woman's  death  was  not  even  suspected — she  was 
believed  to  have  deserted  her  husband,  and  no 
stigma  whatever  attached  to  him.    He  reaped  the 
objects  of  his  crime,  and  ho  went  abroad,  and 
doubtless  all  seemed  to  him  quite  satisfactory. 
Tears  passed  by  ;  he  outlived  the  ordinary  term 
of  human  life,  and  returned  to  his  native  country 
a  fairly  well-to-do  and  respectable  old  man.  But 
one  day,  he  chanced  to  go  a-wandering  in  a  new 
suburb  which  had  been  built  near  the  city  whcro 
ho  had  once  lived,  and  as  he  walked  on  and  on, 
aiHong  the  rows  of  trim  villas  and  terraces,  ho  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  bit  of  the  place  which  was  left 
as  it  had  been  in  old  days.   There  was  an  old- 
&shioned  inn,  and  a  few  heavy-eaved  cottages, 
and  thick  green  hc^erows,  flanked  by  polled 
trees.   He  stopped  short:  he  had  walked  that 
way  years  before,  in  his  courting  days,  with  her, 
who  had  afterwards  become  his  murdered  wife  1 
As  memory  awoke ;  conscience  sprang  from  her 
ambush.    The  lethargy  of  neai-ly  half  a  century 
was  suddenly  changed  to  keen  anguish.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  justice,  making  a  full  con- 
fession, which  was  fully  corroborated,  and  his 
lioary  head  fell  victim  to  the  dread  penalties  of 
the  law.   His  sin  had  found  him  out,  as  every 
sin  will  find  the  sinner  out,  some  day  and  some- 
where 1  and  wisely  aay  the  Turks,  "Take  care 
that  your  final  account  shall  bo  settled  heforo 
death." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  memory  is  peculiarly  auenable  to  oul- 
tivation.  There  is  ui  old-fashioned  practice  wliich 
our  forefathers  called  "self-examination,**  whidi, 
though  liable  to  be  abused  into  idle  and  morbid 
introspection,  was  none  the  less  a  practice  of  rare 
virtue  and  efficacy.  Pythagoras,  the  great  sago 
of  antiquity,  enjoined  on  his  disciples,  *'  Let  not 
sleep  seizo  upon  the  regions  of  your  senses,  before 
you  havo  three  times  recalled  the  conversation 
and  accidents  of  tho  day."  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  writes,  "  By  a  daily  examination  of  our 
actions,  we  shall  the  easier  cure  a  great  sin,  and 
prevent  its  arrival  to  become  habitual.  ...  Wo 
examine  ourselves  that  we  maj^McL  out  our 
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iuliags  and  cure  them ;  and  therefore  if  we  use  oor 
remedywhen  the  woand  is  fresh  and  hieeding,  we 
shall  find  the  cure  more  oertain  and  less  painful." 

And  he  shows  tu  how  thia  habit  is  preventive 
a  well  as  varative,  sinoe  **  a  man  had  need  have 
a  qoiet  and  disentangled  life,  who  comes  to  search 
into  all  his  actions,  and  to  make  jndgment  con- 
cerning his  errors  and  his  needs,  his  remedies 
and  his  hope&  They  that  have  great  intrigues 
of  the  world,  have  a  yoke  upon  their  necks,  and 
cannot  look  back;  and  he  that  covets  many 
tUugs  greedily,  and  snatches  at  high  things 
ambitiously,  that  despises  his  neighbour  proudly 
and  bears  his  crosses  peevishly,  or  hia  prosperity 
impotently  and  passionately — he  that  is  prodigal 
of  his  precious  time,  and  is  tenacious  and  reten- 
tive of  evil  purposes,-  is  not  a  man  disposed  to 
this  exercise :  he  h^h  rea$on  to  he  afraid  of  his 
om  meToory,  and  to  doth  his  glau  in  pieces^  because 
it  mui  needs  rgpreaaU  to  hia  own  eyea  an  intolerable 
ieformiijfJ* 

It  is,  of  course,  most  undesirable  to  get  into 
the  way  of  thinldng  about  one's  thoughts  and 
feeling  about  one's  feeling.  Su<di  an  exercise  as 
we  snj^est  cannot  be  kept  in  too  practical  a  groove. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  pa^oned  for  quoting  a  child- 
ish rhyme,  which  seems  in  its  very  simplicity,  to 
cover  the  whole  ground. 

"Did  I  this  morn  doroatly  pray 

Far  God'i  piotectioa  through  the  day? 

Aod  did  I  read  His  sacred  vord 

To  mate  my  life  therewith  ocoozd? 

Did  I,  for  any  parposoi  try 

To  hide  the  tnitb,  or  tell  a  lie? 

Did  I,  to  all  frho  oame  my  wiiy, 

Dne  coortety  and  kindness  pay? 

Or  if  diatreas  my  aid  implorod, 

Did  I  that  aid  frith  joy  affur.l  ? 

Did  I  my  Uionghta  with  prndence  guide, 

(^KcUDg  ill-hiunoiir,  anger,  pride? 

Did  I  &om  every  \rord  n-ficaia 

That  ODuld  ^ve  any  OTeatnre  pain? 

Did  I  with  eheerfal  patience  bear 

The  litUe  illN  ire  all  mnat  diare? 

And  did  I,  vhen  the  day  waa  o'er, 

God'a  watehftil  eare  again  implore?" 

Still,  the  most  valuable  warning  is  always 
forewarning,  and  even  more  excellent  than  any 
K-lf<'xamination  at  night  seeuis  the  plan  of  due 
consideration  in  the  morning.  Let  a  few  minutes* 
seriona  thought  be  given  to  those  duties,  trials 
aad  temptatioos,  which  we  can  foresee.  Lot  us 
tiT  to  find  what  u  the  definite  direction  of  that 
(^7*8  path — what  there  is  that  can  be  done  or 
lived  through,  diuring  its  course,  which  might 
Bot  be  BO  well  done  or  lived  through  on  any 
fatnre  day.  Life's  business  does  not  really  come 
m  crowds ;  it  is  only  because  we  allow  arrears  to 
Mcomnlate,  that  we  finally  discharge  our  dtities 
after  the  feshion  of  bankrupts,  clearing  off  their 
debts  by  a  composition  at  best  of  ten  shillinf^s  in 
tb©  pound.  Let  us  not  look  at  our  duties  in  hazy 
romantic  masses  as  "  doing  good,"  *'  exerting  a 
Christian  influence,"  and  so  forth,  but  rather  take 
them  in  crisp,  matter-of-fact  detail.  "  What 
accoont  should  be  settled  ?  What  visit  should  be 
paid?  What  letter  written?  AVhat  task  set 
a-going?  Which  task  made  complete?"  To 
kwp  euiselvcs  thus  abreast  of  the  foreseen  and 


controllable  events  and  duties  of  our  lives,  is  the 
only  way  to  have  hearts  and  hands  at  peace  and 
at  leisure  for  the  unforeseen  stresses  and  strains 
which  are  sure  to  come  upon  us. 

But  though  we  thus  do  our  best  to  make  every 
day  a  day  of  remembrance,  life  will  still  certainly 
make  for  us  all  special  days  of  remembrance. 
When  anything  comes  to  an  end,  we  cannot  help 
reviewing  it  in  a  way  wfl  can  scarcely  do  while 
it  continues.  When  we  leave  a  place  which  has 
long  been  our  home,  whether  it  has  been  happy 
or  the  reverse,  our  last  look  upon  it,  shows  it  to 
us  as  we  never  saw  it  before,  revealing  in  it 
possibilities  we  never  suspected,  and  advantages 
we  feel  we  did  not  make  the  most  of.  And  how 
much  more  is  this  the  caee,  when  a  life  which 
has  long  mingled  with  our  own,  at  last  divides 
from  it,  or  disappears  in  the  mists  of  death.  Oh 
the  wisdom  and  the  tenderness  which  come  with 
death  and  parting  I  A  Grerman  writer  has  truly 
said,  "  A  man  should  consecrate  a  half  hour  daily 
or  weekly  to  reckoning  up  and  considering  the 
virtues  of  his  wife  and  children  and  nearest 
fnends,  bo  that  their  perfections  may  n<}t  first, 
at  their  death,  press  together  to  a  burning  focus.** 
Yet  the  most  loving  heart  remains  always  the 
least  satisfied  with  its  own  love,  always  the 
readiest  to  realize  that  something  more  might 
have  been  rendered  to  the  departed  one.  We 
are  not  ready  to  believe  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
had  been  really  a  very  undutiful  son,  because  he 
felt  such  an  agony  of  filial  regret  that  he  stood 
for  an  hour  bareheaded  in  Liohfield  market-place 
on  the  Bpot  where  he  had  once  refused  to  stand  at 
his  father's  book-stall.  We  know  well  enough 
from  the  whole  character  of  the  great  dictionary- 
maker,  that  though  he  might  easily  have  fits  of' 
irritability  and  surliness,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  seem  bom  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  (uid 
that  to  wife  and  friend  and  follower,  he  gave  a 
world  more  o£  afiection  and  upholding  than  he 
ever  received  in  return ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that 
his  dead  father  had  long  forgotten  the  incident 
of  his  disobedience,  and  would  have  smiled  to- 
find  it  so  pathetically  remembered.  Even  whero 
family-relationships  have  been  really  of  the  un- 
happiest,  it  is  ever  the  noble  heart  which  is  most 
conscious  of  the  pitiful  waste  and  loss  of  what 
might  have  been.  When  the  fierce,  restless, 
relientless  heart  of  Henry  n.  broke  at  last,  amicl 
the  discords  and  rebellions  of  the  family  for* 
whom  he  had  upheld  no  pure  and  happy  home^ 
and  over  whom  he  had  maintained  no  fatherly 
discipline,  it  was  his  darling  son,  the  recipient 
of  all  his  favours,  the  utterly  worthless  and 
heartless  John,  whose  perfidy  gave  the  fiital 
blow,  which  sot  the  dying  monarch  a-lnbbling 
of  the  old  ea^le  torn  to  pieces  by  the  eaglets. 
But  it  was  Bichard,  the  Lion-hearted,  who  had 
had  little  cause  to  love  hia  father,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  just  one  of  those  characters  whose 
faults  might,  under  happier  auspices,  have  been 
all  cleared  away,  who  stood  beside  the  bier  of  the 
dead  king  in  Fontevraud  Abbey,  aad  cried 
bitterly,  "  It  is  I  who  have  killed  him  1 " 

*"0  fathetl  ia  it  vain, 

This  luto  remorae,  and  doop? 
Speak  to  me,  father,  once  again; 

Iwcep-bcholdlwe^I,^,^^^^  .Qg|^ 
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Alaa  1  my  gnilty  pride  and  ire ! — 

Were  but  this  work  undone, 
I  would  gire  Englaud'i  oiown,  my  site. 

To  hear  tiiee  blew  thy  mb  ! 

'  Thy  sUtot  hain  I  ace, 
80  atill,  10  sadly  bright! 
And,  fother,  fathor,  but  for  me 
They  had  not  been  bo  ivhile  1 
I  bore  theo  down,  high  heart!  at  last, 

No  longer  couldat  thon  strive. 
Oh  I  for  one  moment  of  the  past. 
To  kneel  and  say,  "Forgive!" 

*  Thou  that  my  boyhood's  guide 

Didst  take  fond  joy  to  bo ! — 
The  times  Fve  sported  at  thy  side, 

And  climb'd  thy  parent  knee  ! 
And  there  before  the  blessed  shrine, 

Hy  flixe  I  I  sea  thee  lie — 
How  will  that  sad  etiU  boo  of  thino 

Look  on  me  till  I  die!'" 

Yet  even  iheoo  agonies  of  affectionate  regret, 
whether  or  n«t  they  have  any  moi^e  fonndation 
than  the  inevitable  frailty  of  hnman  nature,  must 
fall  under  St.  Paul's  rule  of  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before.  The  great  apostle 
himself  had  to  bear  about  wiUi  him  the  memory 
of  his  own  persecuting  spirit,  and  of  the  mart3rred 
Stephen's  lace,  "as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel."  But  he  did  not  allow  that  memory  to 
«ripple  him.  He  could  not  doubt  Stephen's 
forgiveness,  when  Stephen's  God  had  forgiven 
him  and  taken  him  into  His  service.  His  best 
atonement  was  his  cheerful  enduranoe  of  prisons 
and  perils,  in  the  same  cuoso  for  which  Stephen 


had  died.  Over  our  errors  and  sins  of  the  past, 
oven  over  those  by  which  we  have  made  ouier* 
suffer,  let  us  not  linger  in  vain  regrets,  let  qb  pass 
on  to  better  things  in  the  present  and  the  fntuie, 
— dse  has  their  suffering  been  indeed  in  vain. 
Hemory  cannot  find  our  loved  and  our  lost  for  vu ; 
she  can  but  hold  up  het  mirror  with  their  pale 
reflection.  It  is  Hope  which  leads  us  on  tofrardi 
them  <Hioe  more>  and  Ho^  mores  evw  forwaid, 
and  is  soon  lost  to  the  Bight  of  all  who  are  not 
moving  forward  too. 

Still  this  remains  a  matter  in  which,  indeed,  a 
little  tender  forethought  would  save  many  a 
bitter  after-thought.  We  all  know  that  either 
in  life  or  in  death,  even  the  very  nearest,  must 
come  to  the  parting  time.  Let  us  try  to  act 
from  day  to  day,  as  we  shall  then  wish  we  had 
acted.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  the  idea  do  not 
dwell  too  much  in  our  minds ;  for  if  it  checked 
some  harsh  words  and  sharp  deeds  that  should 
not  be  B^ken  and  enacted,  it  might  also  binder 
some  plain  words  and  some  stem  decisiona  which 
must  be  uttered  and  arrived  at,  cost  what  pain 
they  may  to  ourselves  or  to  others.  But  that 
thought  of  inevitable  change  and  death  should  bo 
sometimes  reverently  taken  out  and  borne  like 
a  saored  inoense  through  the  chambers  of  lifa 
It  would  purify  away  many  a  fretful,  irritable 
mood,  it  would  act  as  an  euphrasy  on  many 
a  mental  vision,  which  weariness  and  care  and 
disappointment  are  making  dim  to  the  true 
worth  and  loveliness  beside  it.  Let  us  each 
remember,  before  it  is  too  late,  that 

'*  we  daily  seo 
About  oar  hearths,  ai^els  that  are  to  be." 
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BT  AOXIS  GIBEBXE. 
CfUPtKR  XIL — STILL  ABSISIT. 


"  A  LWATS  wasting  your  time  up  in  that  room  I 
■tx  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Bertha, — I  won't 
have  you  go  on  so  any  longer,  and  that's  a  fact. 
I  don't  mean  to  have  everything  in  the  bouse  go 
to  wrack  and  ruin  for  want  of  proper  care,  just 
because  you  haven't  eyes  or  ears  for  anybody 
except  that  child.  It  is  all  very  well  to  pay  her 
proper  attention,  and  I'm  as  sorry  for  her  as  the 
rest  of  you,  but  I  just  won't  have  you  mniiing  in 
every  half  hour  to  dawdle  and  gossip.  You've 
got  your  work  to  do,  and  I  expect  to  have  it 
done, — if  not,  you'd  best  look  but  for  a  home 
elsewhere,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Look  at 
the  dirt  left  in  this  comer.  I  never  knew  yon 
so  earless  before.  There's  no  manner  of  depen- 
dence to  be  put  upon  you." 

Urs.  BurreU  was,  as  she  would  h^velf  have 
described  it,  "  out  of  sorts  "  that  morning :  and 
Bh»  found  some  relief  in  venting  her  uncomfortablo 
aensatioiiB  thus.   The  present  omditioa  of  things 


affected  her  peace  of  mind;  and  since  no  one 
could  be  lawfully  blamed  for  their  said  condition, 
she  took  refuge  in  blaming  Bertha  with  undue 
severity  for  certain  unwonted  touches  of  neglect. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Bertha  was  a  little 
infatuated  about  the  fair  child  upstaiiB.  She  was 
ready — metaphorically — to  kiss  the  ground  on 
which  Bhona  trod,  and  for  Rhuna's  sake  sbo 
could  even  slur  over  certain  duties.  The  blame, 
though  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  was  not 
altc^ether  undeserved. 

'*  So  you  mind  I "  continued  Mrs.  Burroll, 
mind ! — you  don't  go  to  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  room 
again  in  a  hurry,  without  I  send  you." 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  BurreU.  Anything  gone 
wrong?" 

Mrs.  Bnrrell'B  wrathful  look  ohuiKed  suddenly, 
as  she  found  herself  &oe  to  face  with  tiie  Ctdonel. 
Bertha  passed  on  silently,  and  the  landlady  said 
iu  aggrieved  explanation,-?*^  Only  that  girl,  sir. 
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But  young  things  will  "be  youDg,  and.  one  can't 
Iftol  to  Lave  them  different.'' 

"  Scold irjg  iTon't  make  thtni  old  Lefor*:  tin  ir 
lime,"  teid  tlie  ColoueL,  anti  he  too  left  Mrs. 
Bnrrell  to  her  own  reflections. 

A  whole  week  had  gone  by,  and  Btill  Mrs. 
Mordiunt  remained  absent.  Not  a  word  from 
hsr  or  abont  her  reached  anyone.  Colonel  Smyth 
iiad  eoqnired  and  advertiiied  in  vaio.  Possibly 
the  adrertisementB  might  have  been  sncoessfal ; 
for  thoQgh  the  Miss  Mordaants  read  few  paper3 
ihfj  had  relatives  and  friends  not  so  eelf-denying ; 
Imt  Colonel  Smyth  probably  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  reveal  Mrs  Mordannt'a  abode  to  her 
hosbuid's  relatives,  if  the  doing  so  oould  be 
avoided;  and  he  couched  the  advertisements  in 
aomewhat  vagne  language. 

Thongh  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  not  returned,  the 
child  wasfitillat  Mrs.  Burrell's,  living  in  the  back 
bedroom.  Thus  far  she  had  not  needed  to  appeal  to 
anybody's  generosity.  Mrs.  Burrell  supplied  all 
ber  wants,  conjecturing  that  the  contents  of 
tbe  purse  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  this 
week's  expenses,  and  possibly  the  expenses  of  a 
week  or  two  beyond.    But  afterwards  ? 

That  was  the  question  which  fretted  the  land- 
l^y's  mind.  Suppose  Mrs.  Mordaunt  did  not 
return ;  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  child  ?  It 
was  not  of  course  to  be  supposed  that  she — 
Um.  Burrell — oould  keep  on  Bhona  Mordaunt 
indefinitely,  without  remuneration.  The  idea 
absurd.  No  one  oould  expect  it  of  her. 
Bat  she  did  greatly  wish  that  other  people 
would  allude  to  the  neoeesity  for  Eome  early 
change,  instead  of  leaving  the  suggestion  to 
emanate  from  herself. 

A.  whole  week  1  What  could  have  become  of 
the  poor  young  widow  ?   Everybody  was  asking 


this  question,  though  nobody  seemed  to  trouble 
his  brains  as  to  its  effects,  possible  or  probable, 
upon  Mrs.  Burrell's  pocket. 

In  the  Colonel's  mind  little  doubt  existed  that 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  been  run  down  in  some 
crowded  thoroughfare,  and  killed  on  the  spot, 
thus  finding  in  the  great  metropolis  a  nameless 
grave.  Almost  the  only  alternative,  according 
to  his  view  of  the  case,  was  that  she  might  have 
wandered  away  in  the  bewildering  fog  to  the 
brink  of  a  certain  canal,  not  so  very  far  distant, 
and  there,  with  one  sudden  splash  and  one  brief 
struggle,  have  ended  her  sad  short  life.  Mr. 
Powis  held  much  the  same  opinion.  But  nobody 
had  ventured  to  suggest  such  ideas  to  Bhona. 
She  was  daily  and  hourly  watching  still,  with 
unshaken  hope,  for  her  mother's  return. 

"  I  should  think  it  can't  be  very  muoh  longer," 
shq  had  said  that  morning  to  Bertfaa,  while 
taking  her  simple  breakfast.  The  child  looked 
sadly  pale  and  thin,  and  her  dark  eyes  wore  a 
tonchingly  patient  and  wistful  expression.  "  It 
can't  be  very  much  longer.  Bertha.  Oolonel 
Smyth  thinks  she  must  have  been  knocked  down 
and  stunned  in  the  fog."  Bhona  was  always  re- 
curring to  this  opinion,  as  if  to  reassure  herself. 
"  Just  stunned,  —and  that  might  not  mean  she 
was  so  very  very  much  hurt.  He  tays  she 
might  be  carried  to  a  hospital,  or  taken  into 
somebody's  house, — and  if  she  were  stunrel  she 
couldn't  tell  them  her  name  or  where  she  lived." 

"Colonel  Smyth  has  asked  at  some  of  the 
hospitals,  has  he  not,  dear  ?  "  asked  Bertha. 

"  Yes,  and  he  can't  hear  anything.   But  you . 
see  they  would  not  know  her  name,  so  she  mtt^Afj^ 
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be  somewhere  without  their  finding  her.  O 
Bertha  I  if  only  she  had  not  dropped  her  pnrse." 

"  God  will  still  take  care  of  her,"  said  Bertha 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes, — I  try  not  to  forget  that.  Of  course 
He  knows  all,  every  bit.  Mother  says  we  must 
trust  Him  with  everything.  Bertha,  don't  you 
think  it  must  be  just  as  Colonel  Smyth  says  ?  He 
knows  better  than  we  do."  ; 

"  I  dare  say  he  does,  dear."  Bertha  found  it 
hard  to  meet  the  child's  gaze. 

"  So  it  can't  be  a  very  great  deal  longer,  before 
she  comes,**  continued  Bhona.  "When  people 
are  stunned,  it  doesn't  generally  last  longer  than 
a  week,  does  it  ?  1  asked  Colonel  Smyth,  and  he 
said  there  was  no  knowing." 

'•I  shouldn't  think  it  did — often,"  faltered 
Bertha. 

"  And  every  single  day  is  nearer  her  coming 
back,"  said  Bbona.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  had 
such  a  week, — oh,  so  long.  The  minutes  seem  to 
creep — creep.  And  I  am  always  thinking  I  hear 
mother's  step, — and  yet  sbo  never  comes.  If 
only  I  just  knew  where  she  is,  I  could  bear  it 
better.  I  could,"  repeated  the  child,  with  an" 
indescribably  pitiful  look. 

"I  am  sure  you  do  bear  it  all  wonderfully, 
dear,"  Bud  Bertha.  But  you  must  eat  some 
breakfast  now." 

*'  I  oould  eat  if  -mother  came  l)aok.  It  doesn't 
seem  as  if  I  could  now,"  the  child  said  wearily ; 
and  then  heavy  tears  fell,  not  with  a  hurst  of 
weeping,  but  in  slow  large  drops,  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  thunder-shower.  Bertha  could  not  but 
stay  to  comfort  the  lonely  child ;  and  that  was 
how  she  came  in  for  a  scolding  from  Mrs.  Burrell. 

All  this  time  the  Colond  continned  to  pay 
frequent  visits  to  Bhona,  showing  great  interest 
in  her  well-being.  He  entered  her  room  at  least 
three  times  a  day,  and  he  sent  her  many  little 
delicacies  from  his  own  table;  but  he  did  not 
ask  her  to  take  meals  with  him.  Thus  far — with 
the  caution,  perhaps,  of  an  old  bachelor — he 
seemed  desirous  to  avoid  committing  himsd.f.  and 
anxious  to  eschew  reaponsilnlities.  But  the 
qu68ti(m  of  Bhona's  future  haunted  the  Oolonel 
at  least  as  much  as  it  haunted  Mrs.  Burrell. 
Something  would  have  to  be  done  soon,  and  he 
knew  it. 

Three  more  days  of  waiting  exhausted  Mrs. 
Burrell's  patience.  She  found  hor  way  into  the 
hack  bedroom,  soon  after  breakfast,  and  stood 
uneasily  within  the  door,  one  hand  fidgeting  the 
antimacassar  over  a  chair-back. 

Bhona  was  seated  at  the  table,  writing  a  French 
translation.  There  was  a  singnlar  fortitude 
about  this  frail  child.  She  seemed  bent  upon 
keeping  on  exactly  in  the  same  lines  of  conduct 
and  occupation  which  her  mother,  if  present, 
would  have  had  her  pursue.  The  opening  door 
caused  a  tremulous  start  as  if  from  an  efectiio 
shock,  followed  by  a  look  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment.  It  was  so  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

Mrs.  Barrell  meant  to  be  very  kind.  She 
began  by  asking  how  Bhtma  was,  hardly  prepared 
fur  the  quick  reply, — • 

"  I  shall  be  quite  well  when  mother  comes 
bock." 
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"  But,  Miss  Bhona,—"  said  Mrs.  Burrell. 

"I  can't  till  then.  Of  course  I  can't.  It 
makes  me  ache  so,  to  have  her  away  ^  this 
time,"  the  child  said  sadly.  "  But  'she  is  sure 
to  come  soon.   Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burrell  was  at  a  loss.  She  could  say 
neither  "yea"  nor  "no,"  with  those  eyes  upon 
her, — eyes  which  seemed  to  have  gained  in  size 
and  brightness,  the  last  few  days,  and  in  a  kind 
of  intense  watchfulness. 

"HisB  Bhona.  X  don't  vrvai  to  troublo  yon," 
the  landlady  remarked,  after  a  pause.  **Bnt 
your  poor  mamma  always  settled  with  me  every 
week  for  the  week's  expenses.  And  it  is  two 
days  after  the  usual  time, — two  days  and  more." 

0  yes,  yes, — I  oughtn't  to  have  forgotten," 
said  Bhona  hurriedly,  her  face  working.  The 
long  strain  of  suspense  was  telling  greatly  upon 
the  child.  "I  have  quite  enough,  in  mother's 
purse,— quite  enough  for  this  week,  and  next 
week,  and  more.  Mother  would  want  me  to 
pay,  I  am  quite  sure."  She  drew  the  largo 
puTso  with  some  difficulty  out  of  her  little  pocket. 

"It  don't  matter  just  this  moment,"  said  Mrs. 
Burrell,  feeling  uncomfortable.  "  I'll  bring  the 
bill  to-morrow.  You  see  I'm  only  a  widow 
myself,  and  obliged  to  work  for  my  livelihood. 
If  X  oould  afford  to  keep  you  without  pay,  I'm 
sore  I  dioald  be  glad  enough.  But  that  is  just 
what  I  can't  do." 

"  0  no,  and  thero  is  no  need,"  said  Bhona. 
"  Mother  will  be  back  in  a  day  or  two.  She  is 
sure  to  come  very  soon  now." 

"  But  if  she  didn't.  Miss  Bhona  ?  " 

"  If  she  didn't!" 

The  dark  eyes  turned  an  absolutely  appalled 
look  upon  the  landlady. 

"  Well,  Miss  Bhona,  you  needn't  he  vexed," 
said  Mrs.  Burrell,  misunderstanding  the  ox- 
pression.  "  Of  course  nobody  can  tell  what  lias 
become  of  your  poor  mamma, — if  we  could  tkere*d 
be  no  need  to  wonder.  And  if  she  don't  come 
back — soon — ^I  don't  see  what  you're  to  do." 

"I  can't  do  anything.  I  can  only  just  wait," 
Bhona  answered,  her  &oe  takii^  its  most  xm- 
childlike  ezpressiim.  "I  must  watt  till  God 
brings  mother  back  to  me." 

"Tes,  of  course,  Miss  Bhona."  Mrs.  Burrell 
spoke  rather  pettishly.  "  Yes,  of  course, — that's 
all  very  proper  and  nice,  I  don't  doubt,- — but 
people  can't  live  upon  waiting,  nor  upon  hopes. 
I  suppose  you  haven't  got  enough  in  your  poor 
mamma's  purse  to  keep  you  for  very  long.  J'-vo 
been  thinking  whether  ^ere  aren'c  any  Mends 
or  uncles  or  aunts  of  yours,  who  would  take  yon 
in  and  give  you  a  home,  so  that  I  should  ha-vc 
my  room  free  to  let  to  somebody  else,  if  it  was  to 
happen  that  your  mamma  didn't  come  bac^  ; — 
for  a  good  long  while." 

The  appalled  look,  returned  as  a  flash ;  and  in 
deference  to  it  Mrs.  Burrell  added  the  last  five 
words,  after  a  break  originally  intended  to  1i>o  & 
fallstop.  Butthebreakwastoolong.thefirst  in- 
tentum  too  distinct.  Bhona  read  her  real  meaning-. 

A  pause  followed.  Mrs.  Barrell  was  a  little 
uneasy  at  the  effect  of  her  own  words-  Bhozia. 
sat  still,  with  her  little  hands  loosely  folded, 
uttering  not  a  sound,  but  staringfixed^V'  at  tlie 
landlady,  while  a  gig^iJ;^  ey4cBl^t@£^t®Kso. 
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"I  don't  mean  anything  particular,  so  you 
needn't  be  frightened,"  Mrs.  Burrell  was  con- 
stninedto  add.  "Tou  see  you're. only  a  little 
girl,  MisB  Bhona,  and  you  donMi  understand.  But 
people  must  look  forward  and  arrange  things,  or, 
dear  me,  liow  ever  could  the  world  get  along  ? " 

Hbona  neither  stirred  nor  spoke,  and  her  fasci- 
nated gaze  remained  unchanged.  Mra.  Burrell 
vinoed  under  it.  She  thought  Bhona  was 
trying  haughtily  to  stare  her  out  of  countenance. 

*'  I  don't  see  that  you've  any  call  to  look  at  me 
like  that, — I  don't  really,  Miss  Bhona.  It  isn't 
like  a  young  lady.  I'm  sure  I  have  been  a  good 
friend  to  you,  and  anybody  would  say  so.  I'd  do 
more  if  I  could,  but  the  fact  is  I'm  not  well  off, 
and  I  don't  mind  saying  it.  I  have  got  myself 
and  my  own  girl  to  oonsider,  not  to  speak  of  a 
niece  put  apon  me  as  it  were ;  and  it's  no  use  to 
say  I'm  not  enough  burdened  already,  for  I  am. 
I  didn't  mean  to  put  it  into  your  head  about  your 
poor  laamma  never  coming  back, — ^though  to  be 
son  everybody  is  saying  it,  and  the  Colonel  most 
of  ail— but  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  go  on 
week  after  week  and  nothing  settled.  I  thought 
maybe  the  Colonel  might  do  something,  but  he 
doran't  seem  disposed.  And  if  there's  relations 
they  ought  to  be  told, — that's  my  opinion.  Your 
poor  mamma  said  one  day  that  there  were  some  she 
didn't  want  to  have  to  do  with.  But  if  there's  no 
other  home  for  you,  and  they  are  willing  to  take 
you  in,  I  don't  really  see  as  you've  got  much 
choice;  That's  all  I  havo  to  say,  and  it's  my 
duty  to  say  it.  But  1  didn't  mean  to  startle  you, 
of  course.  Miss  Bhona.  Bo  wako  up,  and  look 
natural,  and  stop  staring, — ^it's  enough  to  give 
one  the  creope,  I  dedare,  to  see  you." 


CHAPIEK  Zni. — THE  COLOSEL  ASD  BBONA. 

Cokmel  Smyth  tapped  thrice  during  the 
delireiy  of  Mra.  Burrell'B  speech,  and  receiving 
no  answer,  he  peeped  in  and  entered.  "  Nobody 
«poke,  Eo  I  thought  nobody  was  here,"  he  said. 
"How  is  the  little  maid  this  morning?  Why, 
Bhona !  Hallo  I " 

I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to  do  any  harm,"  began 
the  now  alarmed  landlady. 

The  Colonel  cut  Mrs.  Burrell  short.  He  strode 
feet,  cau^t  up  the  stony-faced  child,  carried  her 
to  the  window,  and  flung  it  open.  "  Water ! "  he 
ssid  in  a  loud  peremptory  voice,  and  Mrs.  Burrell 
brought  a  tumbler,  "  all  of  a  tremblo  "  heraolf,  as 
ihe  afterwards  dedared.  Colcmol  Smyth  fbroed 
a  few  drops  through  the  clenohed  teeth,  and 
dashed  some  lavishly  into  the  rigid  face. 

**Wliat  is  the  aeaning  of  this?"  he  asked 
fiercely. 

•*rm  sure,  sir,  I  liadn't  any  idea  of  making 
Mi'sB  Ehona  ill,"  Mrs.  Burrell  said,  in  a  voice 
half-aggriflTed,  half-apologetic.  "  I'm  suro  I 
didn't  say  anything  much.  It  wasn't  to  bo 
expected  I  could  go  on  day  after  day,  and  not  a 
word  said, — keeping  a  child  without  pay  that 
has  nobody  belonging  to  her." 

"Pay  !!"  said  the  Colonel,  with  flashing  eyes. 
"  Bring  your  bill  to  mo  to-morrow  morning.  You 
hear?'" 

"Yes,  m"  Mrs.  Burrell  answered,  pallid 


I  between  contending  emotions,^  as  indignation 
fought  with  prudence. 

"And  if  you  say  one  word  more  to  this  child 
about  the  matter — I  leave  that  day  week.  *  Tou 
understand  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  repeated  Mrs.  Burrell,  trembling 
with  anger,  yet  by  no  means  forgetful  that  the 
Colonel  was  a  lodger  worth  retaining."^  "  I'm 
sure  I  hadn't  the  least  widi  to  say  what  I 
oughtn't  to  Miss  Bhona.  I;  only  just  said  her 
poor  mamma  had  always  settled  with  me  every 
week,  and  so  she  did,— and  I  only  just  asked  her 
what  she  meant  to  do  if  Mrs.  Mordaunt  wasn't  to 
come  back  soon— as  I've  heard  you  say  you  didn't 
think  she  was  like  to  do,  poor  ming." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  I "  commanded  the  Colonel. 
"  The  child  is  coming  to." 

A  gasping  cry  told  of  returning  life ;  and  then 
there  was  a  burst  of  agonised  sobs  and  hysterio 
laughtor.  Colonel  Smyth  would  not  have  be- 
lieved this  ordinarily  quiet  and  gentle  child  to 
be  capable  of  so  wild  an  outbreak.  The  pent-up 
billows  of  the  last  ten  days  had  their  way  at  last. 
Once  and'  again  the  paroxysm  seemeil  dying 
away,  only  to  return  with  renewed  violence. 
Bhona  was  evidently  conscious,  for  she  shrank 
and  shuddered  at  Mrs.  BurreU's  touch,  and  clung 
to  the  Colonel  as  if  for  protection. 

Some  measure  of  embarrassment  might  under 
the  circumstancee  have  been  natural  to  an  elderly 
bachelor,  whose  acquaintance  with  childish  tears 
had  been  hitherto  of  the  slightest.  But  the 
embarrassment,  if  felt,  did  not  appear.  Those 
little  dinging  fingers  sent  a  ounous  thrill  of 
jileasure  t&ongh  the  Odonel's  hardy  £rame.  He 
would  not  have  her  out  of  his  arms ;  and  when 
the  landlady  suggested  and  brought  eau-de- 
Col<^e,  he  applied  it  himself,  clumsily  yet 
tenderly.  Then  as  tho  rending  sobs  of  disl^rees 
changed  into  moans  of  sharp  bodily  pain,  always 
more  or  less  the  accompaniment  of  tears  with 
Bhona,  he  paced  the  room,  bearing  the  slight 
creature  in  his  arms,  now  and  then  touching  her 
forehead  with  his  moustaohed  lips,  till  the  moaua 
too  died  away,  and  Ehona  was  heavily  asleep. 

Best  thing  for  her,  poor  mite  I  "  the  Colonel 
muttered.  He  allowed  the  much>exercised  land- 
lady to  depart,  and  carried  Bhona  into  his  own 
sitting  room.  There,  laid  on  a  comfortable  so&, 
with  a  shawl  spread  over  her,  she  spent  many 
hoars  in  unoonsciousnew.  The  Colonel  had  his 
own  luncheon,  without  disturbing  the  sleeper; 
and  his  usual  walks  woto  foregone,  that  he  might 
keep  watoh  bedde  the  eoaoh.  He  had  a  book  in 
hand,  but  he  read  little.  Ever  and  fuion  his 
glances  wandered  to  the  small  delicate  face,  with 
its  broad  saddened  brow,  and  long  lashes  lying 
on  white  cheeks. 

From  time  to  time  Bhona  stirred  uneasily, 
and  more  than  once  she  clasped  her  hands  witii 
a  moan  of — " Mother!"  But  still  she  did  not 
wake. 

Tho  Colonel  put  down  his  book,  and  gazed 
steadily  atBhona.  A  cuiious  far-away  look  came 
into  his  own  eyes,  as  he  did  so, — a  look  of  grave 
and  even  sorrowfol  recollection.  The  Colonel's 
rugged  featui-es  were  strangely  softened  by  it. 

"  Wonderful  likeness ! "  he  murmured.  *'  Why 
didn't  I  let  myself  see  Mar^giJ^^fWfl 
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Folly,  to  put  oE  Aa  i(  1  ever  meant  her  to  go 
on  so  any  length  of  time  I  Poor  thing ! — and  bEo 
might  hare  been  spared  this.  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself.  A  young  lonely  thing  like  that,  with  a 
double  claim  on  me.  Why  should  it  be  worse  to 
see  Margaret's  child  than  Margaret's  grand-child  ? 
And  I  was  thirsting  for  it  all  the  while.  If  the 
look  in  her  eyes  had  been  like  this  child's,  I 
couldn't  have  resisted  it.  Well,  well,  well, — no 
use  to  wony  myself  now.  There's  only  this  poor 
little  one  to  see  after." 

The  Colonel  actually  gave  vent  to  a  heavy 
Mgh.  He  went  slowly  to  a  drawer,  unlocked  it, 
and  drew  out  a  small  morocoo  case,  containing  a 
miniature  likeness.  Then  for  two  minutes  he 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  comiMaing^  in  a 
sncceeeion  of  glances  the  girl-faoe  in  the  picture 
and  like  ohild-fftoe  on  €h.e  }nllow. 

*' I  believe  it  will  almost  serve  for  a  likeness  of 
Bhona  herself  a  few  years  hence,"  he  said,  as  he 
locked  up  the  little  case. 

"  Ehona." 

He  bent  low,  and  spoke  the  word  gently. 
Colonel  Smyth  was  not  commonly  counted  gentle, 
but  all  the  dormant  tendemeGS  in  his  nature  was 
drawn  out  towards  this  child. 

She  started  instantly  into  full  consciousness, 
almost  instantly  into  full  recollection.  One 
"  Mother ! "  burst  firom  her  lips  at  the  moment 
of  awaking,  and  then,  with  a  low,  "  Oh,  I  foi^^ !  " 
she  hid  her  face. 

"  Come,  my  dear,  you  are  to  fake  this,"  said  the 
Colonel.  '*  1  thought  you  would  like  sandwiches 
better  than  anything  else, — not  so  mnoh  trouble 
to  get  through.  !Don't  feel  hungry,  do  yon  ? 
Bat  you  are  going  to  eat  to  please  me." 

Bhona  silently  submitted,  so  £ir  aa  making  the 
attempt  was  concerned,  though  success  was 
small.  He  had  soon  to  takeaway  the  plate.  She 
gave  him  one  soft  grateful  look,  and  then  lay 
again  with  closed  eyes,  and  a  loo^  of  patient 
suflfering.  The  Colonel  was  very  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  deal  with  the  child.  *He  drew  a  chair  to 
her  side  at  length,  and  sat  down. 

"  Bhona,  can  you  bear  a  few  words  ?  "  he  asked. 
"I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Burrell  has  been  bothering 
yon,  and  I  want  to  set  matters  right.  Try  not  to 
cry,  my  dear,"  an  two  heavy  drops  fell. 

**I  woaldn't  if  I  could  help,"  said  Bhona 
gently. 

"  Mrs.  Burrell  said  something  about  bills, 
<lida't  she  ?  I  have  told  her  she  is  to  bring  the 
hills  to  me,  and  not  to  say  another  wotd  to  ^ou." 

Bhona  looked  at  him  anxiously,  and  tried  to 
raise  herself.  "  Don't  move,  my  dear, — ^what  do 
you  want?"  asked  the  Colonel,  as  she  fell  back. 

"  I  can't  sit  up,  it  hurts  so,"  said  Ehona.  "  I 
wanted  to  get  out  mother's  purse." 

*' If  you  like  to  pat  the  purse  in  my  charge, 
Ehona,  I  will  keep  it  for  j  ou  safely,  and  not 
spend  a  penny  in  it  till — "  the  Colonel  paused. 
"  Till  your  mother  comes  home,"  he  had  been 
about  to  say.  Bat  he  did  not  believe  Mrs. 
Hordannt  ever  would  come  home.  Was  it  true 
or  jalse  kindness  to  buoy  up  the  child  with  hopes 
which  would  probably  never  be  realized  ? 

He  knew  how  she  was  looking  at  him,  waiting 
for  more ;  but  the  sentence  remained  unfinished. 

**  I  should  like  to  give  it  to  you,  please,"  Bhona 


said  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  indescribable  sorrow, 
which  went  to  the  Colonel's  heart.  Not  for  years 
had  his  sympathies  been  so  stirred. 

"  Bemember,  Bhona,"  he  said,  as  he  helped  her 
to  get  out  the  large  purse — "  nobody  really  knows. 
Mother  may  come  back  yet.  We  must  not  make 
up  our  minds  too  hastily." 

"  But  you  don't  think — you  don't  (Atnifc— "  the 
child  said  in  a  low  voice  of  agony,  tears  running^ 
down  her  cheeks.  Colonel  Smyth  hesitated  again. 
He  could  not  say,  "Yes."  He  would  not  say 
"No."  Something  else  was  in  his  mind  to  be 
said ;  only  he  had  not  meant  to  commit  himself 
Eo  soon.  But  Ehona's  face  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  prudent  considerations  went  to  the  winds. 
What  he  did  was  to  lift  her  again  on  his  knee, 
folding  her  round  with  his  strong  arms,  and 
letting  her  bead  lie  on  his  shoulder,  while  he 
aslrad  m  a  -voice  husky  witli  strong  feeling, — 

"  Bhona,  will  you  be  my  little  girl,  just  till 
mother  comes  back?  Perhaps  she  will  yet, 
— nobody  knows.  Shall  I  take  care  of  yon  till 
then?" 

Ehona  clung  to  him  sileutly,  weeping  still,  yet 
with  a  lessened  sense  of.forlornness. 

"  To'u  don't  want  to  go  to  those  aunts  of  yours, 
do  you  ?  the  Miss  Mo^aunta  that  you  told  me 
about." 

**  0  no,  no,  no,"  sobbed  Ehona,  with  sufficient 
childish  energy.    "  0  no,  bo, — they  were  so  un-  ■ 
kind  to  my  own  sweet  mother," 

"Then  you  shall  not.  We  will  keep  out  of 
their  way  for  the  ^sent.  And  you  will  be  my 
little  girl  now,— just  till  mother  comes  back. 
Do  you  think  yon  can  manage  to  call  me  '  nnde,* 
instead  of  •  Colonel  Smyth  ? ' "  ^ 

"  I  don't  mind,"  Bhona  whispered.  J*  I  mean, 
ril  try,— if  you  like." 

'*  I  should  like  it  much  best" 

"  I'll  try,"  repeated  the  child.  "  Only  you  are 
not  my  uncle."  , 

"Never  mind  that.  Perhaps  some  day  yon 
will  wake  up  and  find  that  I  am.  Queerer  things 
do  happen." 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  could,  because  I  haven't  got 
any  uncles,"  said  Ehona  soberly.  "  Father  had 
no  brothers,  or  mother — mother — either." 

"  Never  mind,  mypoor  little  one,"  the  Colonel 
said  soothingly.  "xOu  wiU  not  object  to  having 
a  new  uncle  now,  at  all  events.  And  mind, — yoa 
have  to  tell  me  everything  you  want,  just  as  if 
you  really  belonged  to  me.  You  understand, 
Bhona?" 

**  So  Miss  Bhona  is  to  take  her  meals  with  tho 

Colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Burrell,  having  received 
orders  to  that  efiect,  later  in  the  day.  Going 
to  see  after  her  till  Mrs.  Mordaunt  comes  back,  he 
says '  Well,  of  course  it's  no  business  of  mine,  so 
long  as  my  bills  are  paid.  But  Mrs.  Mordauat 
won't  comeback,  and  he'll  be  tired  of  her  before  a 
month  is  over.  I  know  what  gentlemen  are.  X 
should  have  said  she  ought  to  have  gone  to  her 
own  relations,  and  not  m  put  upon  a  stranger. 
Of  course  it  isn't  m^business.  And  the  Colonel 
will  manage  things  his  own  way.  The  miy  li& 
spoke  to  me  this  morning  I  shan't  soon  foz^t." 
Mrs.  Burrell  was  sore  still,  and  disposed  to  view 
the  Colonel's  actions  ^ijhj^^n^^^^|g 
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COMEWHAT  later  in  order  of  time,  equally 
^  blind,  cruel  and  monstrous,  and  still  more  ter- 
rible in  ii  B  effects,  as  extending  over  a  wider  area, 
was  the  Witcli  Mania  of  the  thirteenth  and  subse- 
quent centuries.  It  Tvill  be  proper,  at  the  outset, 
to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  witchcraft, — the 
witchcraft  for  which  supposed  offenders  were  ar- 
laigned  and  condemned — for  on  this  subject  there 
is  often  great  confusion  of  ideas.  Further,  we  have 
to  inquire  why  it  broke  out  with  such  virulence 
at  the  particular  period  of  historj'  referred  to. 


By  witchcraft  there  is  meant  the  supposed 
praotioe  of  making  a  oovenant  with  Satan,  where- 
by the  latter  confers  on  the  other  contracting 
party,  riches,  power,  prosperity,  or  it  may  bo  some 
special  object  of  desire  otherwise  unattainable, 
such  as  the  possession  of  some  woman,  or  revenge 
upon  some  enemy, — in  oonstderation  of  which 
service  he  hands  over  his  soul  to  the  Evil  One. 
In  this  world  the  devil  becomes  the  ally  of  the 
man,  to  help  him  in  obtaining  tho  boon  ho  covets, 
and  the  man  becomes  the  bond  servant  ofi^liff 
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devil :  in  the  next,  the  man's  soul  becomes  wholly 

Satan's* 

Bnt  the  Bible  sanctions  no  snch  belief  as  this. 
No  doubt  Moses  wrote  the  words,  "  Thou  ehalt 
not  Buffer  a  witch  to  live."  No  doubt  one  of  the 
sins  charged  ag^ainst  King  Manai^h  was  that  ho 
dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and  wizards.  No 
doubt  St  Paul  includes  witchcraft  among  the 
works  of  the  flesh.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
either  Moses  or  St.  Paul  could  l^ve  attached 
such  a  meaning  to  the  ttotcI,  as  is  expressed  by 
the  definition  above  given.  At  the  time  when 
Hoses  wrote,  and  even  when  Manasseh  reigned, 
the  b^ef  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul — of  its 
future  existence  in  bliss  or  woe — was  at  best 
dimly  and  imperfectly  conceived  by  a  few,  and 
whoUy  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  men.  As 
they  knew  nothing,  then,  of  the  future  life  of  the 
soul,  they  could  not  have  bargained  respecting 
it.  Still  more  impossible  is  it  that  St.  Paul,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Chiistian  teaching  of  his  day, 
could  have  recognised  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  the  witchcraft  above  spoken  of.  For  that  would 
be  to  allow  that  a  man's  soul  is  his  own  property, 
to  dispose  of  as  he  will.  But  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  is  that  all  souls  are  the  |nm>ert}'  of 
Almighty  God,  to  be  disposed  of  as  Be  will.f 
Snoh  a  compact,  as  has  been  supposed,  must 
needs  be  set  aside  on  the  grounds  that  the  thing 
bargained  for  is  not  the  property  of  the  seller. 
Satan  again,  according  to  the  Christian  scheme, 
though  fr«e  to  work  mischief,  while  the  human 
race  continues  in  its  present  state  of  probation, 
will,  when  this  world  has  passed  away,  himself 
be  cast  into  the  lake  of  torment;  and  his  power, 
like  all  other  authority  and  rule,  except  that  of 
Christ,  will  be  annulled. 

Once  more,  throughout  Scripture  there  is  no- 
where to  be  found  such  a  thing  as  direct  traffic 
between  Satan  and  any  cf  the  human  kind.  In 
the  Book  of  Job,  Satan  is  represented  as  conferring 
directly  with  Almighty  God,  and  similarly  he 
has  intercourse  with  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the 
desert  and  elsewhere.  Bnt  this  was  never  per- 
mitted in  the  instance  of  any  mere  man,  doubtless 
because  such  communication  must  needs  be 
ruinous  to  man,  so  greatly  the  weaker  of  the 
two.  Nor,  we  may  be  sure,  in  i^ite  of  all 
monkish  tales,  has  it  ever  been  permitted. 

The  witches,  denounced  by  Moses,  were  pro- 
bably the  dealers  in  poisons  and  philtres,  who 
have  over  been  well  known  in  lEktstem.  lands. 
The  witch  of  Endor  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
produced  an  impression  on  the  senses  of  Saul ;  or 
to  have  exercised  her  power  under  Divine  inter- 
position. Manasseh's  wizards  were  diviners  and 
fortune-tellers,  who  partly  by  the  use  of  certain 
traditional  rules,  psirtly  by  the  exercise  of  mag- 


*  It  is  important  to  notice  this,  bocanso  it  disposes  of  one 
mistftken  notion,  Trhich  haa  gone  far  to  niako  even  wise  and 
Rood  men  acquiesco  in  the  popular  belief,  viz.,  that  the 
Itible  itself  not  only  admits  the  possibility  of  Tntchcmft, 
but  even  directly  alBrms  its  existence.  Tliero  ia  nothiiif; 
more  perplexing  than  the  iact,  vhioh  however  is  beyond 
dispntok  that  men  of  the  profoandeit  learning,  and  the 
highest  order  of  intellect,  such  as  Baco:i,  Selden,  llishop 
Jewel  and  the  like  should  have  believed  in  witchcraft,  it 
can  only  1  t'hink  be  attiihuled  to  the  above-mciitioned 
notion,  viz.,  that  the  Bible  endorses  witchcraft 

t  Esek.  xviii.  4.   1  Cor.  vi  20. 


netic  powers,  which  are  still  very  imperfectly 
understood,  produced  effects  wholly  unintelligible 
to  other  men.  These  persons  practised  obscene  and 
blasphemous  rites ;  dealt  in  drugs  which  injured 
and  de8tro3'ed  life,  and  passed  oH'  as  divine  truth, 
what  was  really  falsehood  and  imposture.  This 
was  surely  enough  to  draw  down  upon  them  the 
stern  threatenings  of  Almighty  justice,  without 
supposing  them  to  have  committed  sins,  of  which 
they  coukL  not  any  possibility  be  guilty.  It 
is  also  possible,  indeed  likely,  that  evil  spirits 
would,  of  their  own  malignant  nature,  fui'ther 
any  wicked  macbinations  of  men.  Scripture,  in 
fact,  teaches  this;  but  it  is  a  very  difiereat 
thing  from  a  compact  between  the  guilty  parties. 

We  may  positively  assert,  therefore,  that  tho 
Bible  cannot  have  originated,  nor  does  it  sanction, 
the  idea  that  has  worked  such  terrible  woe  to 
men.  We  must  look  for  its  source  in  the  samo 
natural  corruption  of  the  lieart,  which  brought 
the  gods  of  all  heathen  nations  down  to  earth, 
to  have  dealings  with  men,  and  partake  in  their 
gross  enjoyments — which  has  reduced  the  religion 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  A&ica  to  the  fouest 
Fetichism.  From  these  sources  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft sprang  up,  and  gained  a  strong  hold  on  tho 
minds  of  men,  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  Gospel,  preached  and  accepted  in  its  in- 
te^ty,  would  no  doubt  entirely  enfranchise  the 
mind  from  this,  as  from  all  other,  debasing 
influoncee.  The  Gospel  is  the  Truth,  and  "  the 
Truth,"  and  it  alone  "can  set  men  free."  But 
there  are  few  minds  so  pure  and  so  lofCy,  as  to  be 
able  to  accept  tho  Gospel  in  its  intetrrity.  In 
most  men  it  does  indeed  diSiise  a  guiding  light, 
but  cannot  wholly  disperse  the  mists  of  error 
and  corruption.  Hence  this  degrading  super- 
stition has  continued  throughout  all  the  ages  of 
Christianity,  to  retain  some  influence  over 
popular  belief,  and  in  the  centuries  before  referred 
to,  so  largely  leavened  it,  as  almost  to  neutralize 
its  benevolent  work. 

It  remains  to  explain  why  it  should  have 
broken  out  with  sudi  extraordinary  force  at 
that  particular  period  of  the  world's  nistory,  and 
continued,  through  so  many  generations,  unabated 
in  its  baneful  power. 

This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  But 
one  leading  cause,  at  all  events,  seems  to  kave 
been  the  growing  coiTuptions  of  tho  Church,  and 
the  efforts  made  by  the  clergy  to  enforce  tho 
acceptance  of  these  on  the  people.  As  dissolute- 
ness of  morals  and  extravagance  of  dogma  ad- 
vanced hand  in  hand,  the  people  fell  moro  and 
more  away  from  the  influence  of  their  teachers; 
and  the  latter,  unable  or  unwilling  to  discern  the 
true  cause  of  their  waning  authority,  attributed 
it  to  Satan  and  his  agents,  who,  they  wero 
persuaded,  wero  in  a  conspiracy  to  detieat  tho 
work  of  Holy  Church.  Especially,  when  mrai 
would  not  go  to  mass  or  confession,  withdrew 
from  her  puHio  services,  and  held  assemblies 
among  themselves  for  worship,  the  priests  insisted 
on  it  that  it  was^  Satan  who  incitM  them  to  snch 
rebellion,  and  that  bo  was  present  among  tbetu 
to  encourage  them  in  it.  Out  of  this  peraiiasion 
arose  the  fancies,  ever  growing  wilder  and  wilder, 
of  hie  taking  bodily  shape,  and  burlesquing  the 
serriccs         sacraments  of  tbo  Church ;  and, 
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finally,  the  revival  of  the  old  heathen  calumny 
of  orgies  of  nnntterable  infam}'.  In  this  manner, 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Frieslandcrs,  who  had  established  a  Republic 
of  their  own,  independent  of  Bishop  and  Noble, 
were  denounced  by  Gregory  ix.  as  having  given 
themselves  over  to  Satan  ;  who,  he  affirmed,  ■was 
present  at  their  assemblies,  and  received  tiieir 
worship.  A  holy  -war  was  prodaimed  against 
them,  and  tiiey  were  overpowered  and  extermi- 
nated. A  hundred  years  afterwards,  the 
Waldenaes  were  charged  with  the  same  offences, 
and  on  the  same  grounds.  As  the  general  feeling 
sgainst  the  Church  grew  deepw  and  stronger, 
BO  did  the  charge  of  witchcraft  multiply,  until 
no  community  was  free  from  them.  At  length 
in  1488,  Innocent,  vni.  issued  his  famous  bull,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  growing  danger  to  which 
the  Church  was  exposed  from  the  machinations 
of  witches.  "  Not  only,"  he  said,  "  did  these  deny 
their  faith,  and  profane  the  services  of  the 
Chnrch,  but  they  exercised  the  most  baneful 
influences  over  men's  daily  lives.  They  blighted 
the  harvest ;  they  destroyed  men  by  magic  arts,  or 
by  dreadful  and  loathsome  diseases ;  they  stirred 
np  deetnictive  tempests ;  and,  finally,  from  the 
unnataral  uuion  of  the  fiends  and  witches  a 
race  of  malignant  monsters  was  ever  on  the 
inarease."  All  Christian  men  were  called  upon 
to  give  their  assistance  in  patting  down  these 
riiocking  and  detestable  evils. 

The  witch  Mania  now  grew  rapidly  to  its 
height.  In  every  country  in  Europe,  inquisitors 
were  appointed,  whose  business  it  was  to  search 
out  and  punish  witches.  They  soon  found  they 
had  plenty  of  work  on  their  hands.  A  class  of 
persons  called  Witch-finders  sprang  up,  and  dis- 
played extraordinary  zeal  in  bringing  delinquents 
to  justice.  No  rank  or  station  were  secure  from 
their  attacks.  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was 
pnuifthed  for  the  offence  by  Henry  vi.  Queen 
I3izabeth  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  were 
arraigned  on  it  by  Richard  nr.  Several  peeresses 
in  Scotland,  the  Marechale  D'Ancre  in  France, 
were  a  few  of  theme  indicts  for  the  offence. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  popular  in&tuattons, 
the  vast  mass  of  victims  ware  the  poor  and  help- 
less. Tho  numbers  haled  before  the  judges  were 
so  great,  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  make  a  guess 
as  to  the  amount  In  some  of  the  German  towns 
there  were  annually  burnt,  two,  three,  or  four 
hondred — the  total  of  each  year's  victims  in  the 
entire  country  reaching  many  thousands.  In 
Trance  and  Switzerland,  almost  as  many  perished 
— the  accused  being  so  numerous,  that  new 
courts  had  oontinnally  to  be  opened,  and  new 
judges  appointed,  to  try  the  ever-increasing 
crowd  of  offenders.  In  England,  where  the  evil 
did  not  attain  such  grave  dimensions}  the  average 
is  said  to  have  been  about  five  hundred  every 
year.  In  Scotland  the  madness  ran  considerably 
hi^er. 

The  ^ronnds  on  which  persons  were  'charged 
with  this  offence,  sound  to  us  almost  incredible. 
Some  one,  generally  a  woman,*  and  most  fre- 

*  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  almost  all  protecationfl  for 
vitebcnft  the  raat  majuritj  of  victima  were  women.  Pro- 
h»h\j  the  SQpposed  noballowed  union  with  Satan,  a  moscu- 
Une  detam  naa  the  caiuo  of  this.  ITurthur,  in  moat  iustoBOoa 


quently  an  old  woman,  had  been  seen  to  be  look- 
ing hard  at  an  ox  or  a  pig.  If  the  ox  or  the  pig 
chanoed  to  be  seized  with  any  malady,  the  old 
woman  was  charged  with  having  bewitched  it. 
If  she  had  soolded  any  child  for  jeering,  or  mak- 
ing faces  at  her,  and  the  child  soon  after  had 
measles  or  scarlet  fever,  it  was  the  old  woman^s 
malediction  that  had  caused  the  malady.  Nay  the 
mere  fact  <^  being  old,  or  ugly,  or  an  object  of 
dislike  to  some  one,  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  allegiug  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  and 
for  oausing  the  offending  party  to  be  dragged 
before  a  magistrate. 

Once  in  the  Witch-findei^s  oustody,  there  was 
little  hope  of  escape.  It  seems  to  lutve  been  an 
admitted  principle  that  in  trials  for  witchcraft, 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice  should  not  be 
followed.  If  that  were  to  be  so,  it  was  ai^ed, 
and  certainly  with  truth— no  one  would  ever  be 
convicted  of  witchcraft  at  all.  Evidence  must 
be  received,  which  would  be  rejected  in  any  other 
case;  questions  mnst  be  allowed,  and  measures 
must  be  resorted  to,  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted under  any  other  circumstinoes.  In  the 
absence  of  any  kind  of  proof  that  she  had  done 
what  she  was  charged  with,  the  accused  was 
interrogated  as  to  whether  she  had  not  sold  her 
soul  to  Satan  I  whether  she  did  not  use  the  powers 
she  had  obtained  from  him,  in  working  the 
misery  and  ruin  of  her  neighbours  I  "whether  she 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  Satanic  oon- 
ventiele,  in  which  the  Gospel  was  Uasphemed, 
the  Devil  worshipped  and  the  foulest  profligacy 
practised.  If  the  accused  replied  in  the  negative, 
or  refused  to  reply  at  all  to  questions  which  would 
criminate  her  if  answered  affirmatively,  she  was 
put  to  the  torture,  to  induce  her  to  amend  her 
wicked  obstinacy.  If,  under  tlie  agony  of  the 
rack  or  red-hot  irons,  she  retracted  her  previous 
denials,  and  admitted  the  covenant  with  the 
Evil  One,  and  the  Witches'  Sabbath  and  the  out- 
rages committed  on  her  neighbours,  and  the  rest 
of  the  programme,  she  was  taken  out  and  burnt 
as  a  warning  toothers  not  to  do  the  like.  If  she 
had  the  res(Sution  to  defy  the  pain  and  persist  in 
the  assertion  of  her  innooence,  it  was  a  clear  case 
of  aggravated  wickedness,  and  she  was  remitted 
to  her  dungeon,  nntil  a  second  application  of 
torture  should  bring  her  to  her  right  mind.  The 
aoonsed  had,  in  fact,  the  choice  between  a  resolute 
persistence  in  the  truth,  accompanied  by  a  linger- 
ing death  of  agony,  or  of  a  speedy  release  from 
pain,  coupled  with  an  admission  of  nameless 
infamy;  Some  apparently  endeavoured  to  make 
the  best  of  this  grim  option,  by  admitting  any- 
thing they  might  be  charged  with,  and  then 
retracting  the  confession  at  the  stake,  as  having 
been  extorted  by  suffering.  But  it  was  only  a 
small  percentage  that  did  this  i  and  they,  in  all 
likelihood,  had  no  idea  of  deceiving  their  tormen- 
tors, but  were  simply  driven  hy  intolerable  agony 
to  seek  any  release  trom  it. 

For  there  really  was  no  other  escape  than  tho 
least  painfiilform  of  death  thatoould  oe  obtained. 

tho  women  were  old  and  ugly.  This  is  to  "be  accounted  for, 
partly  by  tho  uatnral  repoliaiou  caused  by  their  appearance, 
and  partly  by  the  notion  thnt  knowing  themseWes  to  be 
unooceprabie  to  men,  it  would  be  likelyy^thot  thgr  wBuld 
endeavonr  to  attract  the rega^^jg^jgs^By  VjOOQ  IC 
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As  no  evidence  was  alleged  against  the  aoonsed, 
there  oonld  be  no  refntation.  As  itvras  assnmed 
that  the  witch  was  cabbie  of  making  things 
appear  the  exact  opposite  of  what  tiiej  reallj 
were,  the  better  case  she  made  out  of  her 
innocence,  the  greater  was  her  real  gnilt.  Some 
Piedmantese  women  were  aoonsed,  before  the 
Archbishop  of  the  Province,  of  having  attended  a 
witch  danoe,  at  which  the  Evil  One  was  present 
at  midnight  on  the  Friday  previous.  Their 
husbands  stood  forward  and  swore  poaitively  that 
at  the  time,  when  tbeii  wives  were  chafed  with 


danoing  in  Satan's  ocnnpan^  many  miles  away, 
they  were  at  home.  Thu,  one  would  have 
thoueht,  was  an  unanswerable  alibi.  But  the 
Archbishop  lucidly  pointed  oat  that  this  only 
proved  the  diaboUoai  cunning  of  the  witches; 
who,  by  tiidr  arts,  had  contnved  to  place  exact 
likenesses  of  thexnaelves  in  the  miost  of  the 
family,  while  the  real  women  were  far  away, 
celebrating  their  abominable  orgies.  The  hus- 
bands were  unable  to  disprove  this,  and  the 
poor  women  were  condemned  and  burnt  accord- 
ingly I 
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BT  TBI  BXT.  WILLIAX  WILLIAKS,  LATB  OT  CAUDA. 

"  SsD,  remember." — I«ie  xvl  25. 


THE  above  words  are  taken  from  a  parable  in 
which  the  Lord  Jeens  Christ  seems  to  lift 
the  curtain  of  the  unseen  world,  and  to  give  us 
etimpses  of  the  future  state  of  bcih  the  saved  and 
the  lost.  We  see  the  blessedness  of  the  one,  and 
the  misery  of  the  other :  and  we  catch  sight  for  a 
moment  of  the  "great  gulf"  between;  fixed, 
impassable,  a  chasm  nnbridged  for  ever.  In 
this  world  of  the  fatare,  Memory  is  represented  as 
still  doing  its  work,  still  fulfilling  its  function. 
"Son,  remember,"  is  spoken  in  Hades;  and 
fipoken  concerning  the  affairs  of  earth. 

Thus  this  world  is  linked  on  to  the  next : 
the  life  of  the  two  is  one  life,  the  continuity  of 
thought  is  preserved,  and  so  personal  identity 
remains.  And  the  present  life  takes  on  new 
grandeur  and  impoxtonce  as  beii^  the  day  of 
introduction  to  the  endless  life  to  come. 

'Memory  is  the  great  agent  in  the  preservation 
of  our  self-knovrledge.  The  impressions  we 
receive  are  stored  up,  and  can  be  loonght  out 
again  for  future  use.  Thus  the  landscape  does 
not  fade  away  when  the  eye  ceases  to  gaze  upon 
it,  but  the  beauties  of  sky  and  field,  of  hill  and 
forest  and  stream,  remain  photographed  on  the 
brain.  The  plates  are  laid  by  in  the  dark  chambers 
of  the  memory.  We  can  open  these  diambers, 
and  bring  out  the  old  pictures  to  please  us  once 
again.  So  likewise,  the  words  and  tones  of  the 
dear  friend  from  whom  we  have  parted  have  not 
spent  themselves  in  Uie  air,  but  by  some  mechan- 
ism more  subtle  than  that  of  the  {monograph  have 
registered  themselTea  on  the  Inrain.  Going  within 
ourselves,  we  can  call  them  up  and  listen  again  to 
the  loved  sounds:  defying  the  dark  raven  who 
oroaka  his  false  *  nevermore.' 

True,  our  memory  is  aometimeB  at  &nlt ;  we 
' forget',  as  it  is  called:  that  is  to  say,  cannot 
readily  find  what  we  seek.  But  do  we  ever  really 
fotset  anything?  Are  not  the  impressions  wo 
ikiTto  recall  simply  overlaid  by  others  ?  There 
are  certain  ancient  manuscripts  in  existence  which 
were  found  to  bear  traces  of  a  more  ancient 
writing  beneath  the  inscription  on  the  surface. 
Some  monk  of  medieeval  days  had  washed  from 


a  more  antique  parchment  the  gospel  which  it 
bore,  and  had  used  the  deaned  skin  for  his  own 
idle  legends.  Oar  men  of  science  have  learned 
how  to  discharge  this  'later  writing,  and  by 
diemical  applications  have  brought  up  clear  and 
sharp  the  earlier  inscription.  Something  like 
this  goes  on  in  the  processes  of  the  memory ;  but 
what  is  the  chemic  drop  which  brings  up  fresh 
again  the  over-laid  writing  on  the  tablet  of  the 
brain  ?  Sometimes  a  single  word  will  do  it ;  it 
falls  on  the  mind,  and  the  buried  writing  b^ns 
to  start  into  view,  spreads  from,  line  to  line, 
deepens  in  colour,  till  we  can  read  it  plainly.  A 
look,  a  tone,  an  odour  even,  may  suffice  to  set  up 
action  in  the  brain-cell ;  and,  a  beginning  once 
made,  the  influence  spreads  till  the  past  is  i^ain 
before  us.  And  when  we  -begin  to  remember, 
where  can  we  atop?  What  h«iTe  we  really 
forgotten?  It  is  related  of  Thsmistoolea  that 
some  oneoffered  to  teaoh  him  the  Art  of  Uemory ; 
but  the  great  Athenian  turned  sadly  away,  *'  that 
is  not  wmit  I  want  '*  he  said  with  Httemess ;  **  can 
you  teach  me  the  Art  of  Forgetting  ?  "  Ah !  how 
bitter  are  some  of  life's  experiences  which  cannot 
be  forgotten  1  Early  sins  and  follies ;  as  David 
cries  "  remember  not  the  sins  of  my  yont^ : " 
cannot  forget  them ;  although  he  cries  Uius  to  God. 
Sorrow  comes  to  the  Widow  of  Zarepbath :  her 
child's  death  sets  her  mind  working  upon  the 
past;  and  fihe  demands  of  the  prophet,  **  Art  thou 
come  to  call  my  bin  to  remembrance ;  and  to  slay 
my  son  ?  "  The  connection  between  her  son  and 
her  sin  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  woman's  memory 
seems  to  have  famished  her  with  the  link. 
Almost  equally  bitter  are  the  recollections  of 
early  sorrows,  of  lost  cmportunities,  of  mi»ud^ 
ments  and  mistakes.  We  cannot  shake  off  tfis 
corroding  fire :  it  dings  to  us  stilL 

Snoh  a  feeling  as  tiiat  of  Themistocles  doubtless 
originated  the  &ble  of  Lethe ;  the  stream  which 
the  soul  passing  from  earth  might  stoop  to  in  its 
passage  to  the  Elysian  fields,  and  whose  waters 
should  quench  the  remembrance  of  the  life  left 
behind.  Ah  I  the  happiness  of  entering  a  land  of 
forgetfn^^'  '^^^  scorobinememories  of 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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etzth  should  be  for  ever  laid  aside  t  Bat  this  is 
only  heathen  ftaicy ;  and  not  Divine  trnth :  God 
hadb  not  so  ordained.  The  future  state,  aooordinji; 
to  the  Scriptures,  is  a  state  of  enlai^ed  self- 
coDBoiousness.  We  shall  he  ourselTes;  and  we 
shall  know  the  fact.  And  the  conneoting  link 
vith  ourselves,  as  we  were,  will  be  our  memory. 
We  have  not  existed  in  some  farmer  state  (as 
some  have  dreamed)  for  we  have  no  remembrance 
of  sndi  a  state ;  it  was  not  vi  who  so  existed.  By 
the  same  reasoning  it  could  not  be  it*  existing  in 
the  future  state,  if  we  had  no  remembrance  of 
our  past  oondition.  We  wake  in  the  morning 
new  beings ;  were  it  not  that  busy  Memory  at 
onoe  begins  to  call  up  the  facts  of  yesterday,  and 
we  realize  who  we  are.  Physiolt^ists  tell  us  that 
the  whole  substance  of  body  heart  and  brain  is 
changed  entirely  in  each  seven  ^ears ;  why  then 
are  we  still  ourselves  ?  Because  in  that  wonderfnl 
process  of  bodily  decay  and  renewal,  the  stores  of 
the  memory  have  been  silentlyshiftedtand  liie  past 
is  still  a  part  of  our  being.  So  with  the  sleep 
and  change  of  death:  Clmst  teaches  us  that 
through  all  the  darkness  and  the  mystery  of 
it  our  memory  remains,  and  that  we  go  not 
hence  unto  a  land  of  oblivion. 

This  is  a  two-ed^ed  truth :  it  bears  upon  the 
two  great  communities  of  the  unseen  world, 
the  saved  and  the  lost.  Let  us  see  in  Christ's 
parable  how  itmaybearupcm  those  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  **  great  gulf."  Lazarus  is  evidently 
twice  blessed,  the  present  enjoyment  heightened 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misery.  He  sits 
at  the  heavenly  feast,  a  happiness  even  for  angels. 
Bnt  he  rememien  when  he  was  kept  outside  the 
rich  num's  gate.  He  rebliaes  on  Abraham's 
besom,  bnt  ne  can  recall  the  time  what  his  best 
friends  and  companions  were  the  dogs  who  licked 
his  poor  ulcerated  limbs.  May  we  not,  then, 
ask  concerning  any  of  those  redeemed  ones  who 
shall  sit  down  "  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  *Will  not  their  joy  be 
intensified  by  the  remembrance  of  past  sorrows  ? ' 
The  sailor  tossed  so  long  on  the  wave  is  now  in 
port,  the  traveller  in  the  waste,  howling  wilder^ 
ncss  is  now  at  rest,  and  it  is  "  home,  sweet  home  " 
to  him  ;  and  all  the  sweeter  for  the  dangers 
and  the  troubles  that  are  now  done  with  for 
ever. 

Yes,  truly,  but  memory  is  impartial ;  and  if 
Borrows  remembered  do  but  heighten  the  heavenly 
joy,  how  will  it  be  with  the  reoolleotlon  of 
euthly  sins  ?  Will  not  the  notes  whidh  Memory 
awakau  sometimes  jar  with  the  nmoords  of 
heaven?  and  the  recollection  of  long  ^ears  of 
foreetftdness  or  rebellion  sometimes  wring  the 
aotd  with  x>ain  ?  To  answer  this  satisfactorily, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  "  expulsive  power," 
not  only  of  "  new  affections  "  bnt  of  new  occupa- 
tionB,  Even  memories  are  comparative ;  some 
thii^  written  &intly  on  the  mind,  others  with 
a  richer  ink  and  a  fuller  pen.  We  may  hope 
and  believe  that  the  memory  of  the  divine  mercy 
viitten  ao  lively  on  our  heart,  will  weaken  the 
remembrance  at  our  sins.  This  is  the  real  *  Art 
of  foi^etting.'  The  secret  of  a  happy  memory 
is  foDnd  in  the  overlaying  of  old  recollections  of 
■ia^rith  the  blessed  memories  of  salvation.  Even 
in  this  life,  when  God  has  cast  our  am  into  the 


depth  of  the  sea.  He  meroifally  b^^  to  cover 
them  up  with  the  memarj  of  His  great  goodness. 
So  whue  a  ChzistiaiL  may  sadly  say,  "I  do 
remember  my  faults  tfaia  day,"  he  cui  also 
remember  that  the  King  has  said  they  p>tftll  be 
remembered  against  him  no  more  for  ever.  He 
may  ott,  "  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners  indeed,  but 
Ohrist  has  washed  me  from  my  sins  in  His  own 
blood  ;  "  and  the  sting  of  the  reoollection  is  gone. 
To  have  this,  is  heaven  b^un  below ;  and  heaven 
perfected  will  be  the  perfect  remembrance  of  the 
mercies  of  salvation,  covering  up  the  reoollection 
of  sins.  And  as  heaven  wm  nave  no  reminder 
of  evil,  it  may  well  be  that  the  mental  in- 
scriptions of  the  few  years  of  earthly  evil  will 
be  praotically  covered  up  by  the  wave  of  happi- 
ness and  peaoe  which  snail  heap  the  suids  of  a 
blessed  ftngetfulneas  over  the  sad  past. 

Now  let  ra  try  to  fed  the  other  edge  of  this 
truth.  "Son,  remember,"  was  addr^ed  to  a 
lost  soul,  ''in  torments."  Who  may  desoribe 
these  memories  I  **  Kemember  I "  "  What  ?  " 
*•  Thy  lifetime."  Its  "  good  things."  The  time 
itself,  given  for  repentance  and  ralvation.  Thy 
years  of  Sabbaths,  thy  wealth,  and  opportunities 
for  doing  good  with  it.  Aye,  and  remember  thy 
sins.  For  he  is  tormented  in  the  flame  of  an 
unavailing  remorse.  He  has  brethren ;  only  now 
is  he  concerned  about  their  souls.  JTow,  he 
remembers  their  spiritual  ocmdition ;  so  like  his 
own,  careless  and  negleotfol. 

I  fail  to  see  in  this  new  anxiety  more 
than  the  terror  of  a  guilty  conscience  which 
dreads  the  oming  of  an  added  torture,  in  the 
shape  of  the  aooasing  spirits  which  may  gather 
round  the  man  in  that  world  of  doom.  Just 
such  a  terror  has  oar  great  poet  painted  in  the 
story  of  that  imprisoned  noble,  who  in  his  thrill- 
ing vision  of  Beath  and  Hades,  sees  one  and 
another  whom  he  has  injured  come  shrieking 
and  pointing  as  they  pass,  telling  aloud  his 
misdeeds  ;  end  crying  for  fresh  vengeance  on  his 
head.  Wliat  are  these  trooping  ghosts  but  the 
dreamer's  own  memories  of  sin  ?  What  are  tiieir 
accusing  voices  but  the  echoes  of  his  own 
consoienoe,  which  wakes  within  him  in  that 
"  miserable  night  "  and  will  be  heard  'i  Himself 
has  murdered  sleep  and  peaoe,  and  lighted 
already  the  imquendhable  flame  of  an  evil 
memory. 

What  an  awful  insight  this  gives  us  into  the 
terrors  of  the  unseeen  world  I   How  many  are 

going  into  eternity  with  no  better  recollections  . 
lan  those  of  the  rim  man— of  liazams  at  the  gate 
uncared  for,  of  Iwethren  to  whom  they  have  done 
no  good,  of  mercies  despised,  time  mis-spent,  duty 
n^leoted,  God  forgotten  I  "  They  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets,"  says  Abraham.  "So  had  I" 
thinks  Dives.  They  may  "hearkenand  be  saved." 
So  might  he  have  done.  That  is  the  bitterness 
of  the  thought  that  binds  him  to  the  wasted  past. 
And  such  are  some  of  the  terrors  of  the  preserved 
identity,  which  is  the  result  of  Monory,  in  the 
eternal  future  of  a  lost  soul.  And  in  what 
Christ  calls  the  *'  everlasting  punishment,"  what 
possibility  can  there  be  of  forgetting  ?  All  the 
associations  cerate  and  suggestive:  the  unjust 
and  the  filthy,  unjust  and  filthy  still.  The 
remembrance  of  earildy^o^s^^y  ^53^ 
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agony  of  the  mind.  The  banquet  and  the  -wine- 
cup  of  the  past  only  sharpen  the  soul's  thirst. 
The  thought  of  home  and  friends  parted  for  ever 
oan  bring  no  solace,  but  only  add  foel  to  the  flame. 
Can  -we  not  nnd«vtaud  the  deep  signifioance  of 
tiie  words  of  Him  who  died  to  save  men  from 
such  doom,  that — carrying  within  the  oorrosiTe- 
neBS  of  sinful  memories — "  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  their  fire  is  not  quenched." 

Such  considerations  lift  into  a  grand  importance 
tbe  little  spaoe  of  time  in  which  men  live.  The 
subject  would  be  important  even  were  this  life 
aQ.  Cicero,  knowing  nothing  of  a  life  to  come, 
saw  the  need  of  storing  up  happy  recollections 
for  old  age  to  feed  upon  woen  new  impressions 
would  become  fewer,  and  the  mind  be  driven  in 
upon  itself  to  chew  the  cud  of  its  sweet  or  bitter 
remembrances.  But  the  Bible  revelation  of  a 
future  life  dwarfs  such  considerations.  The 
Now  is  the  womb  of  the  For-ever.  The  eter- 
nity to  come  is  here  receiving  its  form  and 
cluu»oter. 

A  word  to  young  and  old  may  fitly  olose  this 
discourse.  To  the  young  I  would  say,  "  All  is 
bright  with  you  now;  nope  smiles  before  you, 
and  memory  is  hardly  darkened  by  a  sha^dow 
from  the  past.  You  are  gathering  flowers  as  you 
advance  m  the  experiences  of  Ufe.  But  these 
flowers,  good  or  ill,  are  undying ;  and  you  cannot 
fling  them  away  just  when  you  will.  Therefore 
see  what  you  galiLer."  To  the  older — nay  indeed, 
to  all — I  woud  sa^,  "If  you  are  not  already 
gathering  for  etemitly,  delay  no  longer.  True, 
the  memory  is  not  a  slate,  and  there  is  no  spongo 
which  oan  wipe  out  the  past.  But  tfo  itucriptiona 
can  be  written  oo«r.  If  you  have  few  happy  re- 
colleotiona  such  as  yon  would  oare  to  take  with 
you  into  eternity,  the  more  need  to  begin  nt 
once  to  lay  up  such  treasures  for  heaven.  "  Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  and  turn  you  at  once 
to  Christ.  He  will  blot  out  your  transgressions 
from  the  book  of  Qod's  remembrance.  And  He 
will  give  you  something  better  to  think  of  than 
the  past  has  given  you;  a  joy  which  none  can 
interfere  with;  a  peace  whioh  passeth  under- 
standing. He  will  give  you  a  growing  experi- 
ence of  grace  and  blessing  which  shall  deepen 
the  happiness  of  tho  eternal  world  when  your 
redeem^  HemoTj  shall  bring  it  up  again  and 
again  for  ever. 


DiretnnB  ov  Vbi  Fatih. — An  under  gudener,  with 
whom  his  Majesty  George  ul  vas  aooustomed  familiarly 
to  ooDvene,  was  miaied  one  day  by  the  king,  who  inquired 
of  tbe  haad  gardener  where  he  was.  ,■'  Please,  yonr  Uajesty." 
said  the  gardener  **he  is  very  troublesome  wiUi  his  religion, 
Olid  is  always  talking:  obont  it"  "  Is  he  dishonest?  "  eaid 
the  king;  "does  he  neglect  his  work?"  "Ko,  your 
Majesty,  he  La  very  honeat :  I  have  notbing  to  say  against 
him  for  that."  "Then  send  for  bim  again,"  said  tbe  mon- 
arch ;  "  wby  should  he  be  turneil  off?  Call  me  defender  of 
the  faith  f  Defekdkb  op  thb  faith  ?  and  tmu  away  a  man 
for  his  religion  ? "  Tho  king  bad  learned  from  this  good 
man,  that  the  place  of  worship  where  he  attended  was 
Huppuited  by  Toluutary  contributiona  and  was  In  the  habit 
of  giving  him  a  guinea  for  tbe  quarterly  coUectiou. 
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(aVi       OW  then,  yon  be  off,  this  very  minute, 
^^Si^^Jww^  W     or  ni  pnt  the  stick  oorosa  your  back.*' 
"'j^K  r^TBlfejl  speaker  was  a  tall,  brood- 

iXr' iXl  shouldered,  roagh-lookiDg  man,  of 

y^Sf^j^l^^      sonra  five  and  thirty  yean  of  ^e, 
jT-  c  £f  ■with  a  very  rod  fac^  and  a  frowning 

i^^i^  iuigiy  look  upon  it.  Be  was  a  navvy 
i^vXw  '^^  ^^6,  and  ai&ongst  his  fellow  work- 
l  <nen  he  went  by  the  name  of  "  Strong 

^  Kury,"  being  tlie  tallest  a^  most  power- 

ful man  of  their  nnmber.  His  real  name  was  Henry 
Wood,  and,  aa  far  aa  feeling  and  sympathy  for  others  went, 
he  might  apparently  have  been  cut  out  of  that  material 
itself. 

Perhaps  my  young  readers  do  not  know  much  abont 
navvies,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  them  to  hear  a 
few  particulars  conoeroing  these  people. 

They  are  for  tbe  most  part  employed  to  make  milways, 
being  strong  and  able-bodied,  as  men  must  be  who  can 
endure  to  work  for  many  hours  each  day  at  socb  heavy 
labour.  The  digging  away  of  earth,  cutting  Ihroogh  df 
bills,  blasting  of  rooks  and  carting  away  of  atone,  often  in 
huge  block?,  requires  no  mere  ordinary  strength  to  perform. 
Tbey  are  accordingly  well  paid,  and  an  induBtrioues  thrifty 
navvy  might  in  a  sbort  time,  lay  by  a  nice  little  sum  of  money 
for  a  rainy  day.  As  so  many  of  them  are  required  for 
making  a  line,  they  cannot  of  course  all  live  in  one  village. 
80  tbey  divide  into  bodies,  stationed  at  different  plucea. 
When  the  greater  railways  were  made,  there  was  sometimes 
a  chaplain  appointed  for  their  spiritual  care,  and  a  wooden 
church  or  school  erected  on  purpose  for  their  use. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  outskirts  of  tho  little  Tillago, 
uear  Bristol,  where  the  events  happened  of  which  I  am 
about  to  write.  The  men  stationed  there,  on  bciug  ro- 
moustiated  with  for  not  attending  church  on  tbo  first 
Sunday  of  their  stay,  said  tha:;  they  did  not  core  to  bo 
seen  In  church  in  their  .working  clothes,  by  "all  the 
fine  dressed  folk  as  went  there."  Sabscrlptions  were 
aootnrdingly  raised,  and  within  a  fortnight  they  had  a  nieo 
little  plaoa  of  worship  of  their  own  boilt  of  wood,  with  a 
harmoniam,  which  was  voluntarily  played  for  them,  and 
with  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  eojoymeat  of  a  hearty 
seivice.  nafortunatsly  these  navvies  have  a  very  bad 
name,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  they  do  not  at  all  deaervo  ; 
bat  yet  there  are  often  many  lawless,  roagh  men  omongat 
them  who  forget  God,  and  spend  their  wages,  instead  of 
taking  them  home  to  their  wives  and  families. 

At  this  village  lived  Henry  Wood,  in  two  small  hired 
rooms,  with  his  poor  delioate  wife  and  little  step<«hild, 
Grace  Hart,  who  was  about  twelvo  years  of  nge. 

Wby  Jane  Hart  had  ever  married  bim  hod  often  been  a 
subject  of  wonder,  even  to  the  navvit-s  and  their  wives,  for 
there  could  not  have  existed  a  greater  costraat  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  than  was  to  be  found  between  these 
two. 

Jane  Wood  was  us  gentle,  cleanly,  good  tempered  and 
well-spoken  as  her  huslxmd  was  the  reverse  of  all  thif,  and 
little  Graco  iuherlt^d  lier  mother's  good  qualities.  Jane'ii 
firfit  husband  liod  been  gardener  in  a  rector's  family  nt  a 
village  fcome  miles  distant.  In  the.flr«t  years  of  their 
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manied  lifb  the  eonple  had  been  irell-to-do,  u  tbe  eaylog  is. 
Tb^  Ten  reqiectable  and  btmest,  xegnlar  ofanioh-goen, 
lovets  of  the  Kble,  BfaiTinSf  to  Ihm  good  lives,  and  to  bring 
vp  ihtat  little  daughter  In  the  lore  aud  ftar  of  God. 

When  the  latter  wm  MTm  yean  old,  poor  Qeotge  ^rt 
fell  info  a  decline,  and,  daring  nearly  two  years  of  eicknesa, 
the  little  money  Trhioh  he  had  Qumaged  to  lay  by  was 
entirely  exhausted.  He  died,  leavin;?  hU  nifo  and  child 
pennilosa 

For  three  yean  after  his  death  poor  Jane  stmggled  for  a 
liTelihood,  to  sapport  herself  and  her  child,  hat  anxieiy  of 
mind  told  npon  her  health,  and  when,  six  montbs  before  tlio 
time  at  -which  my  story  begins,  she  muried  Henry  Wood, 
she  wa?.  as  I  said  befure,  a  poor,  delicate  woman. 

Henry  Wood  had  not  long  beea  a  navTy.  When  Jane 
married  him,  he  was  a  farm  lahonrer,  and  had  been  known 
to  her  daring  her  hasbond's  lifetime. 

Bat  timea  were  hud  not  long  after  their  marriage,  and  he 
conid  earn  but  little  money.  Whenhe  heard  of  the  opening 
of  the  new  line,  the  good  nogea  paid  to  the  men  tempted 
him,  and  he  offered  to  join  their  number,  much  against  bia 
wife's  will,  who  did  her  best  to  dissoodo  him  from  hia 
pnrpoee. 

Alas  I — like  so  many  other  men — ^Eiom  the  time  he  began 
to  aMDciate  with  bad  oompany,  he  had  gradually  sank  lower 
and  lower.  la  the  beginning  ho  missed  the  comfortable 
cottage  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  as  his  former 
home.  And  when,  in  the  flnt  few  days  of  his  stay  on 
the  line,  one  of  his  new  companions  iavited  Henry  Wood  to 
go  with  him  to  a  wine-shop,— he  consented  and  remained 
there  the  whole  evening.  Pocv  Jane  had  expostolated 
with  bim,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards  he  ramained  at 
homef  but  only  lor  a,  short  iSm&f  and  then  he  odoq  mora 
■onght  ont  his  bad  oompanionfl.  His  absenting  himself 
fiom  home  rery  soon  became  a  matter  of  daily  oocur- 
renoe,  and,  added  to  this,  when  ha  did  Tetnm  at  li^  honra 

the  ni^t,  he  was  hazih  and  onkind  to  hia  gentle  nn- 
oompUining  wife»  and  poor  little  Oiaoe.  The  latter  had 
scnnetimes  cried  and  entreated  him  "to  he  good  to  dear 
mother,"— whieh  loving  inlerflaeiioe  on  her  part  had  called 
fbrtb  his  resentment  agwnst  her.  His  temper  had  been 
soared.  At  times  he  was  violent,  and  poor  Grace  wonld 
hide  her  bead  under  her  mother's  apron,  but  would  never 
desert  her,  no  matter  how  great  her  fear  of  her  step-father. 
When  she  and  her  mother  were  alone,  they  would  pray 
tearfully  tc^ethcr  for  tho  man  who  so  iUtreated  tbem  both, 
and  for  more  patience  to  bear  with  him,  striving  to  find 
every  ezcoae  for  his  bad  conduct. 

Amongat  many  other  crotchets  —  so  to  speak — Henry 
Wood  bad  latterly  taken  it  Into  his  head  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  Grace  should  go  to  school.  S«  had  never  leamt 
to  read  or  write  in  his  life,  and  had  got  on  very  well  withoat 
this  knowledge ;  and  he  didn't  see  why  she  need  bother  her 
head  about  learning.  He  conld  not  have  given  a  leaaon  for 
his  objection  to  her  going,  had  he  been  asked  to  do  so. 
Poor  Jane  was  deeply  grieved  at  this  new  idea  of  his.  She 
could  not  bring  herself  to  keep  her  child  at  home,  when  she 
hod  always  considered  teaching  so  necessary  for  her.  Many 
and  many  a  time  she  had  pat  before  bim  that  the  little  girl 
conld  only  get  good  by  going  to  the  warm,  comfortable  room, 
where  the  bright-deed,  patient  teacher  took  bo  much  trouble 
with  the  children ;  bat  he  paid  littlo  heed  to  her  re- 
preaentations,  and  eooh  day  threatened  to  forbid  tbe  child's 
going  altogether.  Poor  Jane  tried  to  bear  patiently  with 
him,  telling  herself  that  if  it  were  God's  will  to  send  her 
this  trial,  she  would  submit  to  it  for  Jesus  Christ^s  sako. 

"D'ye  hear?  Pll  put  tho  stick  across  your  back  If 
yon'te  not  out  of  the  house  this  veiy  minnie,"  oontinued 
Henry  Wood,  as  poor  little  Grace,  '.with  flushed  face  and 
tearful  eyes,  delayed  for  one  single  instant  to  comply  with 
hia  request,  stoeping  only  to  kiss  her  mother  before  leaving. 


In  another  moment  she  had  cleared  tbe  doorway,  and  tnm- 
iog  timidly XDund,  Tentured  a  "Goodbye,  Adher." 

He  todc  no  notice  of  her  words,  however,  only  mmftbling 
Bonething  to  hhoaelf  as  he  saw  her  run  down  the  village 
street 

**  Henry,**  said  hts  wife,  as  he  took  up  piokaxe  and  shovel 
from  the  comer,  before  going  to  his  work,  **  you'll  be  in  to 
yoor  supper  to-night,  won't  ye?  Pve  got  something  hot 
for  ye." 

"  I  want  none  o'  yer  messes,"  was  the  ungraoious  reply,  aa 
he  shouldered  his  tools  aud  turned  to  the  door,  without 
taking  any  leave  of  his  unhappy  wife. 

She  hastily  followed  him,  the  hot  tears  burning  her  eyee. 

*'  Henry,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  hia  shoulder, 
"don't  go  off  like  that,  without  saying  a  word  to  me.  I 
often  think  when  you  leave  me,  how  sorry  you  wonld  be  if 
anything  was  to  happen  to  either  of  as,  that  we  parted  with- 
oat a  kind  word,  and  we  never  knows  what  is  afore  us." 

The  man  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  muttered,  as  if 
struck  by  her  wcwds :  "  There  isn't  nothing  going  to  happen 
to  neither  of  us ;  but  good-bye  to  ye,  Jane." 

"  Gkxxi.bye,  Henry,  and  take  care  of  yourself,"  and  the 
poor  thing  watched  bis  retreating  figure  until  he  w&a  out  of 
sight,  in  the  hope  of  his  turning  round  to  look  at  her,  but 
is  this  she  was  disappeinted. 

"I'll  get  it  all  ready  and  nice  for  him  to-night,  all  tho 
same,"  she  said  to  herself ;  **I  bought  the  meat  with  the 
money  I  earned  for  stitohing  them  shirt-fronts,  when  I  was 
sitting  up  for  him  at  nights.  It  isn't  often  Tve  been  able 
to  give  him  a  bit  of  hot  supper  lately,  fur  he  hasn't  hronj^t 
me  home  searoe  any  earnings ;  but  the  Lord  will  change  hia 
heart  one  o^  them  days,  and  He  bos  given  me  patience  to 
bcoritall.'* 

In  the  meantime  Grace  had  reached  sohool,  and,  vrith 
a  h^py  child's  nature,  soon  furgot  her  sorrows  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  interest  which  she  took  in  the  work  given  her 
to  do.  The  hoars  passed  quickly  away  till  the  time  allotted 
to  dinner  and  play  came  round.  The  little  girl  ato  her  bit 
of  bread  and  oheeaa  with  hearty  contentment,  not  fergetting 
to  say  the  graoe  whieh  her  dead  fhther  had  taught  her. 
After  this,  she  van  and  played  games  with  tbe  other 
children,  amongst  whom  she  was  a  'prime  favooiit^  and 
then  cheofnlly  went  to  her  work  agaio. 

It  was  all  over  at  five  o'clock,  and  she  set  off  towards 
home,  forgetting  all  fear  for  her  step-father  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  being  with  her  good,  kind  mother.  For  some  littlo 
time  she  did  not  notice  much  thai  was  going  on  around  her, 
as  she  went  skipping  along,  hor  little  beg  of  books  upon  her 
arm.  All  at  onoe  it  struck  her,  however,  that  there  were 
little  knots  of  people  gathered  in  different  ports  of  the 
Tillage.  Some  were  talking  noisily,  others  under  their 
breath.  A  great  many  navvies  were  standing  about  too, 
which  was  not  usual  at  that  hour.  At  Iast,some  less  eager 
talker  than  the  rest  noticed  the  child's  approach : — 

"  See  I  here  comes  Gracio.  Til  bo  bound  she  don't  know 
nothing  about  it." 

"  About  what  ?  "  asked  Grace  at  once,  running  up  to  tho 
speaker. 

"  Why,  don't  ye  know  that  as  how  your  fetha  is  borieil 
under  the  landslip  ?  "  was  the  rather  unfeeling  resptmse. 

''Landslip  I  buried  I  father!"  echoed  Grace. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  aa  how  ye  know'd  nothing  abont  it. 
There's  been  a  landslip,  like  to  kill  twen^  of  'em ;  'twas  a 
mercy  thc^  as  they  was  all  saved,  all,  racept  yer  father — 
he^B  buried  under  the  rubbish." 

Grace  could  not  say  a  word.  All  Henry  Wood's  nnUnd- 
ness  to  her  was  fo^getten  in  a  numient  She  bant  into 
tears,  and,  vdthont  waiting  to  hear  more,  she  ran  on  towards 
her  home,  as  fitst  aa  her  legs  could  carry  her.  She  was 
near  the  door  when  she  heard  her  mother's  Toio&  and, 
lookhisup.saw  her  with  h^,b^^gy<g^^5M^« 
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towatds  het,  whilst  the  chaplain  nnd  the  oveneer  atood  at 
a  little  distance  fiom  bra.  Her  ejm  wore  iwollen  with 
cryini;. 

"  Oracle  1  I  was  jtut  coining  to  fetch  ye  home  ftom 
Bobool,"  she  said  kindljr,  fearing  to  shock  the  little  girl  bjr 
at  oooe  telling  her  what  had  happened. 

"  Oh  I  I  know  all  abont  it,  mother  dear.  Poor  father  I 
Is  he  zeallr  dead  ?  " 

The  duplaia  and  his  oompanion  had  come  ap  to  them 
by  this  time. 

"  He  is  buried  under  the  rntns,"  said  the  latter. 

*•  Ob,  sir  1 "  said  Jane  Wood  beseechingly,  "  if  I  ooold  bat 
And  ont  wbe'er  he's  really  dead  or  no  I  Oan't  nothing  be 
done  to  find  him  ?  " 

"  Everything  that  is  poaaible  shall  be  done,  yea  may  be 
quite  Btira ;  bat  it  may  be  many  bonis  befon  the  rabbish 
can  be  mffioiently  eleared  away  to  roach  the  spot  when 
he  was  last  aem,  and  then  is  no  means  of  oon%-eying  any 
food  to  him.  Bot  if  yon  would  like  to  oome  to  the  place 
now,"  he  added  goodnatoredly,  **I  am  at  ouee  going  to 
give  MOM  ordera  to  the  men.** 

"Oh,  thank  ye,  sir,"  echoed  both  mother  and  t^ld 
together. 

As  they  walked  along,  the  chaplain,  who  had  been  very 
near  the  plaoe  when  the  accident  happened,  gave  them  a 
fuller  acoaont  of  ib 

For  some  days  previously,  the  navvies  bad  been  cutting 
through  a  portion  of  rocky  ground.  All  bad  gone  on  well 
until  aboat  four  o'clock  that  aflerooon.  There  were  about 
twenty  men  working  at  this  particular  spot.  Suddenly,  as 
Hr.  Browne  was  looking  at  the  landscape,  he  noticed  a 
slight  trembling  in  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and,  before  he  had 
even  time  to  give  one  warning  word,  the  whole  aide  of  it — 
one  mass  of  rock— was  precipitated  downwards  with  a  cnuh, 
in  the  dlrectioa  the  navvies,  carrying  with  it  an  enormous 
quantity  of  earth  and  stones.  For  a  moment  he  had  stood 
appalled  at  the  thought  of  this  number  of  human  beings 
meeting  with  so  sudden  and  awful  a  death ;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  think,  to  his  nnapeokable  snrprisu,  he  had  seen 
them  emerge  stroggllng  &om  undemeaUi  the  huge  mass; 
the  fizat  few  rapidly  enough,  two  or  three  together,  the 
latter  more  slewly,  dragged  out  by  their  oompanions  in 
front.  By  this  time  be  bad  run  to  where  they  were;  he 
could  see  nothing  but  one  vast  mound  of  earth,  which  was 
still  slowly  descending  upon  the  rooks  below  it,  and  men 
with  pale  and  frightened  faces,  staring  at  each  other  and 
at  him,  unable  to  say  a  word,  so  impressed  were  they  by 
the  thiHight  of  the  awM  danger  that  had  jost  threatened 
them. 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLASS, 

tx.—vm  JonBiTBTS  or  oun  lobd. 

Text  for  the  day— ^  The  Bon  of  Blan  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  bnt  to  minister;  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransoBi  tot  many."  Mark  x,  45. 

Bead  Hatt.  xx.  17-28.  Here  we  read  of  a  very  important 
conversation  which  Jesus  had  with  His  disciples.  Where 
mere  they  going  at  the  Ctnwf  What  did  the  Lord  tell  them 
vmM  be  done  to  Bim  fAeref  He  had  told  them  twice 
before  that  this  would  ocHne  to  pass :  He  now  told  tbem  this 
a  third  time,  even  more  solemnly  and  fully  than  before,  bnt 
they  did  not  understand  His  words,  see  Luke  zriii.  34. 
Indeed  so  little  did  they  think  it  possible  that  all  this  was 
before  the  Lord,  that  even  at  this  time  a  remarkable  request 
was  made  to  Htm, — whom  1  This  woman,  the  mother  of 
two  of  Jeso^s  disciples,  Salome  by  name,  came  with  her 


sons  and  desired  "a  certain  thing"  of  Him.  What  did  the 
ask  Him  to  grant  f  She  little  Imew  what  she  was  asking ! 
She  had  not  heard  Jeeos  tell  them  just  befixe  thst  about  all 
that  He  was  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  men — for  you  may 
observe  He  "took  His  twelve  disoiplea  apart" when  He  aaid 
these  things  to  them,  see  v.  17.  And  James  and  John, 
though  they  had  beard,  had  not  understood  it.  Bnt  all  this 
must  have  oome  before  Salome  very  sadly,  when  about  eight 
days  after  this,  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  her  Saviour's  cross  I 
Hark  xv.  40.  There  she  saw  at  His  right  hand  and  His 
left,  not  her  two  sons,  but  two  thieves,  crucified  with  Jesus  I 
Truly  had  the  Lord  r^ied  to  her,  "  Ye  know  not  what  ye 
ask ! "  What  guetiion  did  He  atk  o/  Jame*  and  Jofcuf 
v.  S2.  "They  answered.  Ve  are  able,"  probably  thef 
thought  He  meant  that  His  cnp  would  be  a  enp  of  hoDonr 
near  His  throoe;  bat  it  was  mon  too  plain  to  tbem  that 
it  was  a  onp  of  soflbring,  see  Matt.  xxvL  S9.  For  tho 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  what  they  tbooght  nor  what 
their  mother  e^ieeted ;  they  thought  <rf  an  earthly  kingdom, 
bnt  His  kingdom  mi  not  of  this  world;  and  (e  wAom  did 
Se  teU  Am  tpoi  ittoba  gioen  lo  aitim  Mat  kingdom  at  Sis 
righthand  andMBl^f  TboH  **  for  whom  it  is  prcftared  of 
My  FathN."  Then  Jems  oalled  them  to  Him;  He  was 
about  to  say  something  He  wished  them  eU.  to  hear,  for  He 
was  gdng  to  explain  the  diflbrenoo  between  His  kingdom 
and  the  kingdoms  of  men.  The  ^inoea  d  the  Gentiles 
exercise  dominion,  aud  under  them  men  rise  to  be  great  and 
to  rule  over  other  men.  But  the  man  who  wished  to  be  great 
IB  the  kingdom  of  Christ  hereafter, —  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  where  pride  and  high  thoughts' have  no  plaoe, — 
what  place  was  he  to  take  herei  "Let  him  be  your 
miniver,  your  eervant "  (minister  means  servant),  not  your 
ruler  or  your  master,  as  those  ambitioas  disciples  perhaps 
wished  to  be.  For  see  what  the  Lord  Himself  came  to  do. 
He  did  not  come  as  a  great  one  of  the  earth  to  be  served 
and  ministered  unto ;  vihai  did  Se  come  todol  What  did 
Ee  oome  to  gieei  Bead  Matt.  x.  24 ;  1  FeL  v.  3,  6 ;  AUtt 
xxiiL  10-12 ;  Luke  xiv.  II.  And  when  we  have  read  these 
ver^,  let  us  ask  Ood  to  give  lis  meek  and  lowly  hearts, 
.  like  Him  who  died  for  us  ! 

Sing,—"  Jesus  meek  and  gentle.** 
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O  DAT  MOST  CALM,  HOST  SKIGHT I  .  .  . 

Thb  w«bk  wb»  DAiK  BUT  ro%  thy  light.— ///rArrt'. 


NUMBER  THREE,  WINIFRED  PLACE. 


CHAPTER  XrV. — AN  EVENTFUL  ETENINa. 


"sot  a  hixute  to  SrABE. 

'T'HE  Colonel  fotmd  himself  in  for  a  month  of 
_       nuiBing,  or  of  Bomething  nearly  approach- 

thereto.  It  was  a  novel  position  for  him. 
He  had  always  abhorred  invalids  and  eschewed 
sek-roonoB,  with  the  self-indulgence  of  a  man 
whose  own  comfort  ia  liis  prime  consideration. 
^  And  here  he  was  saddenly,  not  far  from  his  six- 
tieth year,  after  a  long  and  undisturbed  bachelor- 
^fe,  with  a  frail  little  creature  on  his  hands, 

UH.-HABCS  a.  ise4. 


Ijfoken-hearted  at  losing  her  mother, 
]"-isitively  ill  witU  mental  etTfEfl,  en- 
tirely dopondent  on  the  Culonel's 
genertjaity,  and  miconscioasly  able  to 
liiin  him  to  right  and  to  left  with 
Olio  glunOi5  of  h(?r  sweet  sad  eye^. 

TliR  Colonel  Kuccuinbed  to  the  new 
coiKlitiuu  of  things,  onco  and  fjt  all; 
aisd  Airs.  liurrell  bad  no  choira  but  to 
follow  unit,  yiio  WL13  prlvattly  wrath- 
fid  at  tiiiics,  doclaring  to  licr  daughter 
;ind  liieM  that  "everything  iu  tho 
btmso  h;iJ  to  give  way  to  tliLit  child, 
whether  or  no!"  ineanini;,  doubtless, 
"  uhc'tht-r  or  ro  shu  Iif  lacll'  approved." 
But  she  oBei^d  no  open  TeEistance ;  not 
oven  when  Colonel  Smyth  desired  that 
Bertha  should  sleep  in  the  back  bed- 
room with  Rhona,  and  be  considered  her  special 
attendant.  He  offered  additional  remuneration 
for  the  same ;  and  Mrs.  Burrell  liked  the  remu- 
neration though  not  the  arrangement.  Bertha 
undertook  her  share  of  the  matter  with  silent 
rapture,  and  a  warm  affection  soon  sprang  up  be- 
tween her  and  the  child.  "  You  nice  Bertha  I  " 
Kliona  would  call  hor  often,  ia{  soft,  grateful 
(ones  Digitized  by  VjO'' 
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Of  course  the  Colonel  was  direfully  ignorant 
as  to  children's  needs  and  sick  people's  ways. 
Hot-house  grapes  in  profusion  were  nil  very 
well ;  hut  he  was  imprmsed  with  the  necessity  of 
lolly-pops  and  bulls-eyes  for  infant  delectation ; 
and  his  anxiety  to  "  feed  up "  Rhona  upon  the 
rich  soups,  stews  and  curries,  in  which  he  him- 
self delighted,  was  only  equalled  by  his  aston- 
ishment at  finding  them  rejected.  "Mother 
wouldnH  let  me,*'  in  the  child's  languid  Toioe, 
always  put  an  end  to  persuasioDB ;  but  he  gave 
way  reluctantly,  and  found  her  tastes  enigma- 
tical. 

Bhona  had  no  appetite  and  no  spirit.  She  lay 
day  after  day  upon  the  sofa, 'sometimes  in  her 
own  room,  and  more  often  in  the  Colonel's  sitting- 
room,  always  greeting  him  with  a  smile,  but 
quite  unable  to  employ  herself.  She  had  evi- 
dently accepted  the  thought  that  her  mother 
w^ould  not  return;  and  with  this  acceptance, 
all  interest  in  life  seemed  to  have  died  awa}'. 

After  the  first  storm  of  sorrow,  there  were  no 
more  outbreaks ;  only  she  would  ofteu  lie  with 
closed  eyes,  slow  tears  stealing  from  beneath  her 
lashes,  while  tbe  broad  brow  was  dented  with 
pain.  French  exerciseB  were  no  longer  Attempted  ; 
and  even  story-books,  tiioQ|^  grat^iilly  received, 
were  not  read. 

Mm.  Burrell  recommended  calling  in  a  doctor ; 
but  the  Colonel  was  averse  to  this.  "  There  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  child,  only  fretting," 
he  said.  "She  would  get  over  it  in  time." 
He  did  not  realise  that  persistent  fretting 
might  at  last  end  in  positive  illness ;  aud  he  had 
an  odd  feeling  that  to  summon  a  doctor  would 
imply  a  need  for  anxiety.  Colonel  Smyth  did 
not  wish  to  be  made  anxious  about  Bhona,  for 
fdie  was  twining  herself  round  his  heart.  It  was 
ourioiu  to  see  how  he  shortened  his  daily  walks, 
and  absented  himself  from  his  usual  outdoor 
resorts,  that  he  miglit  spend  hours  beside  the 
child.  Mr.  Powis  came  in  now  and  then  to  visit 
her,  thourii  not  greatly  enconn^ed  by  the 
Golcmel.  But  as  yet  Bhona  could  say  little  to 
either  of  them.  She  seemed  to  want  only  to  lie 
still. 

It  came  to  the  Colonel's  hearing  one  day,  as  a 
result  of  his  enquiries,  that,  just  about  the  date 
of  Mrs.  Mordaunt'a  disappearance,  the  body  of 
a  woman  bad  been  found  in  a  certain  canal, 
— a  young  woman,  dark-haired,  slender,  dressed 
in  mourning,  apparently  most  respectable,  perhaps 
even  a  lady,  but  having  about  her  no  name  and 
address.  The  place  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
where  the  body  was  discovered ;  but  higher  up 
in  its  course  that  same  canal  passed  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Mrs.  Howard's  house.  The 
p6or  young  woman  had  received  parish  burial ; 
and  beyond  these  facts  the  Colonel  could  find  out 
little.  He  had,  however,  small  doubt  from  that 
hour,  that  his  conjecture  aa  to  drowning  in  the 
fog  was  correct,  and  thenceforth  he  began,  to 
count  little  Rhona  indeed  his  own. 

It  was  not  his  intention  that  Rhona  should 
ever  hear  this  sad  tale.  But  his  resolution  to 
keep  silence  was  shaken. 

"  Rhona,  I  wish  I  knew  what  would  do  you 
good,"  he  said  one  aftemoen.  Ho  had  taken  her 
on  his  knee,  and  she  was  lying  in  his  anus,  sadly 
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silent  as  usual.  The  stir  of  her  eyelashes  showed 
that  she  was  not  sleeping.  Colonel  Smyth  had  a 
stiungo  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  feeling  of  the 
little  bead  resting  on  his  shoulder.  He  o^an  to 
wonder  how  be  had  managed  to  live  alone  so 
many  years.  *'  I  witih  I  knew  what  would  do  yon 
good,"  he  repeated.  "  I  don't  like  to  see  my  Uttle 
girl  always  so  white  and  tired." 

"  I  shan't  be  tired — some  day — perhaps,"  mur- 
mured the  child. 

**  But  I  want  to  know  of  something  that  will 
make  you  less  tired  now,"  he  said. 

"There  isn't  anything — except—**  Bhona 
said. 

He  felt  tho  sigh  which  finished  her  broken 
utterance. 

"  Rhona,  my  pet,  I  should  like  to  see  you 
happier,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  exactly  unhappy,"  said 
Bhona,  with  a  singalar  aedaioness.  "  I  think  I 
am  happy." 

Colonel  Smyth,  lifted  her  up,  and  looked 
eoimestly  into  the  pale  faoe^  with  its  large  wist- 
ful eyes. 

"  No,  lUN  nok"  he  said.  **  That  is  net  happiness. 
I  want  ta-  see  .ycu  merry  and  gay  like  other 
children — able  to  jumpr  and  lai^h,  and  play. 
But  it  is  too  soon  yet,  isn't  it?  Now,  now,  my 
pet,  don't  or^' — "  as  two  or  three  glittering  drops 
fell.  Crying  always  brings  on  the  pain  in  this 
poor  little  head,  and  that  makes  you  feel  so 
doll." 

"  I  can't  help  it  when  I  think  of  mother," 
whispered  Bhona,  with  an  evident  struggle  to 
speak.  "  It  is  so — so  dreadful  not  to  know.  If 
only  I  just  knew  I  If  only  I  just  knew!  "  and 
she  wrung  her  hands  together. 

"  Just  knew  ?  "  repeated  the  Colonel. 

"  Where  she  is  t "  Rhona  answered,  with  bitter 
tears.    "  If  only  I  covid  know." 

"  It  is  worse  being  uncertain  than  not  knowing, 
— even  if  you  had  to  be  sure  of  the  very  worst  ?  *' 
the  Colonel  said  qumtioniugLy. 

"  Yes, — oh  yes,"  sobbed  the  poor  child.  "  I 
can't  hear  not  to  know.  I  do  <o  want  to  go  to  her 
— and  take  care  of  her — if  she  is  ill." 

"  You  poor  little  mite,  you  want  taking  care 
of  yourself,"  said  tho  Colonel ;  and  then  ho  debated 
the  matter  silently,  plunging  at  length  into  a 
sentence,  without  much  idea  of  how  it  was  to 
end — "Bhona,  your  mother  was  a  good  woman, 
very  good, — and  she  was  lonely  and  had  a  great 
many  troubles,  I  suspect.  Suppose  it  was  as  wo 
fear,  that  some  accident  had  happened  in  that  fog, 
and  BO  she  never  could  come  back.  I  don't  say  it 
is  so,  but  suppose  it  were  ?  Mother  would  be  safe 
in  heaven  then,  wouldn't  she?  Don't  you  think 
she  would  be  very  happy  there,  much  happier' 
than  she  was  here  ?  " 

Tho  Colonel  felt  uncomfortable  at  his  own 
words ;  for  certainly  the  very  last  happiness  ho 
(Icsired  for  himself  was  ^e  happiness  of  heaven. 
Bat  he  guessed  rightly  that  no  other  line  of 
argnment  would  avail  to  comfort  Rhona. 

"  She  wouldn't  be  glad  to  leave  me,"  the  poor 
little  lips  faltered. 

"  But  she  would  be  happy  there,  Bhona, — I 
suppose, — with  your  father,  you  know.  jPeople 
ore  always  happy  iQi^«ffldi^Vn0^&C@onel, 
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-vaguely  endeaTonring  to  administer  the  right 
sort  of  spiritual  consolation. 

"O  Tes, — yes,"  Bhona  answered.  "If  only  I 
knew." 

**  It  wonid  make  yon  feel  easier  in  mind  to  pic- 
ture your  mother  as  in  heaven,  instead  of  perhaps 
saffering  among  strangers/*  snggested  the  GoloneL 
"  Then  I  can  tell  yon  more  than  yon  know  yet. 
Can  yon  hear  to  hear  the  worst,  my  little  girl  ? 
Then  was  somebody  fonnd  drowned  in  a  canal, 
soon  after  that  foggy  day,  and  ^he  was  dressed 
in  black  and  had  no  name  upon  her.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  your  mother,  Bhona.  I  think 
she  must  hare  lost  her  way  in  the  fog,  and  have 
wandered  to  the  canal  and  fallen  in.  They  say 
that  drowning  is  a  very  painless  death,  darling, — 
mnch  more  painless  than  being  ron  over,  for 
instance.  And  now  she  w^U  nerer  have  any 
more  troubles  you  know." 

The  child  heard  in  absolute  silence.  He  could 
not  detect  eren  a  quiver  of  her  eyelids.  The 
Colonel  waited  silently  the  space  of  two  minutes, 
and  then  grew  alarmed.   Had  she  fainted  f 

"  Bhona,  my  dear  I  Bhona ! "  he  said.  "  Yon 
are  not  asleep,  my  dear?'* 

"  O  no.  I  am  so  glad  yon  have  told  me,*'  Bhona 
answered  in  a  lownnchildlike  voice,  full  of  sorrow 
and  joy.  I  am  so  glad  I  know, — so  glad  I 
know." 

**  And  yon  will  not  fret  so  mnch,  my  little 
girl,"  said  the  Colonel.  "Yon  are  going  to 
belong  to  mo  now,  and  I  am  going  to  take  care 
of  you  for  mother's  sake.  Yon  will  try  to  love 
me,  Rhona." 

"  O  yos,  I  do  love  yon,*'  Bhona  answered  in 
the  same  strange  voice,  and  she  sat  upright  on 
his  knee,  deathly  pde.    "I  am  so  glad." 

**Not  glad  of  what  I  have  told  you,  Bhraia! 
Inpoisible,  my  dear,"  expostulated  the  Colonel, 
not  liking  the  unnatural  ught  in  her  eyes. 

«OnoI" 

He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  child. 
"  Pnt  yonr  head  down  here,  and  try  to  go  to 
sleep,  my  little  one,"  he  said  ooaxingly. 

She  went  back  to  her  former  posititm  in 
obedient  fashion,  but  presently  he  heard  her 
murmur, — **  God's  will." 

**  Yes,  Bhona,"  said  iJolonel  Smyth  uneasily. 

"  Mother  said  I  must  love  His  will, — every  bit 
of  it.    I  couldn't  till  now." 

"People  are  not  expected  to  like  trouble, 
Bhona." 

**No^  not  trouble,"  Bhona  replied  in  sweet 
gravA  tonee.   "  But  God's  wilL" 

"  I  snppoBe  that  sometdmes  oomes  to  the  same 
thing,"  said  the  Colcmel. 

Bhona  did  not  attempt  to  disentangle  the  matter 
for  him ;  perhaps  she  did  not  even  see  his  diffl- 
cnlty.  Ifer  next  remark  startled  him  oon- 
sideraUy. 

"I  wish  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  too,"  mur- 
mured Bhona,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"  To  go  to  bed  ?  " 

She  fairly  smiled.  "  O  no.  I  meant,  to  go  to 
heaven." 

**  My  dear,  you  must  not  talk  like  that.  It  is 
pcsitively  wrong,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  t  A  little  girl  of  year  age 
wanting  to  be  dead  I    It  is  quite  wicked." 


"Is  it ?  Mother  didn't  tell  me  so,"  soberly 
answered  Bhona,  less  affected  by  the  Colonel's 
enei^tio  protest  than  he  had  intended  her  to  be. 

A  happy  thought  struok  the  Colonel.  "  I  am 
quite  sure  yonr  friend,  Mr.  Powis,  would  say  the 
same,  Bhona.  Yon  talk  of  liking  God's  will,  and 
then  you  want  to  die  in  ahurry  before  your  right 
time.  Why,  the  two  things  are  inoompatiblo. 
Of  course  it  is  not  the  Divine  'Will  that  every- 
body should  die  directly  trouble  comes.  People 
muBt  show  submission  and  bear  up  courageously, 
or  the  world  would  come  to  a  standstill.  You 
ought  to  wish  to  live,  and  to  do  yonr  duty  in  your 
station,  and  to  be — ahem — a  useful  member  of 
society,"  concluded  the  Colonel,  looking  down 
with  rather  an  odd  feeling  upon  the  pure  and 
peaceful  little  face. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Bhona  meekly.  "  I  suppose 
I  didn't  think  of  all  that.  I  only  wanted  so 
mnch  to  be  with  mother.  But  I  should  like  to 
be  a  *  useful  member '  very  much,- — only  I  don't 
quits  know  what  it  means." 

The  Cohmel's  lips  twitched  irresistibly  tinder 
his  moustache.  Bhona  had  her  most  thoughtful 
look. 

"  Oh,  I  know  "  she  said  after  a  pansa 

"  There's  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  with  ever  so 
much  about  members,  and  one  member  feeling 
with  the  rest  Mother  talked  about  that  some- 
times. But  she  said  all  the  members  were  useful 
in  their  own  ways." 

The  Colonel  grunted  a  mono^llabio  answer 
which  might  have  meant  anything. 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  I  can  be  useful  to  you," 
said  Bhona  gently. 

"You  shall  mend  my  gloves  for  me,  some 
day, — when  you  are  quite  well.  I  have  never 
had  anybody  to  do  that  for  me,  sinoe-. — '* 

"  Since  you  were  at  home  and  yonr  own  sisters 
did  it?  "  anggbstoA  Bbraa. 

*'  No,  not  my  sisteiB.  I  meant  somebody  elae," 
said  the  C<donel,  in  a  lather  ooostrained  voioe. 

*'  Was  it  a  great  friend  ?  Somebody  that  you 
loved  very  much?"  asked  ^ona,  deeply  in- 
terested. 

The  Colonel's  sunburnt  faoe  changed  a  little. 
"  Yee,"  he  said.   "  But  that  is  a  long  while  ago." 

"  And  was  she  very  fond  of  yon  ?  **  asked 
Bhona. 

"I  thoi^ht  so — at  one  time,"  muttered  the 

Colonel. 

"And  did  she  always  go  on  mending  yonr 
gloves  as  long  as  she  lived  ?  "  pursued  the  child. 

'*  0  dear,  no, — not  nearly  bo  long.  She  grew 
tired  of  me,"  said  the  Oobnel,  with  a  thin  dis- 
guise of' outside  indifierenoe,  penetrated  at  onoa 
Bhona.  She  gave  him  one  sorrowful  look, 
and  then  clasped  ms  arm. 

"I  don't  like  her  at  alL  She  ought  not  to 
have  got  tired.  Yon  are  so  good  and  so  kind.  But 
I  shall  always  always  like  to  mend  your  gloves, 
uncle.    And  I  shall  always  love  ^ou." 

"  Yon  are  my  own  dear  little  girl ! "  whispered 
the  Colonel,  quite  moved. 

He  sat  up  late  that  evening,  alone  in  the 
drawing-K)om,  with  a  book  on  his  knees  which 
he  oould  not  read.  Memories  of  yold^  davB|Were 
stirred, — memories  ofDigjije^ddi)i[».:imLO»  Iwm, 
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nay  always  dear,  though  the  love  which  atUl 
lived  in  nis  heart  was  mineted  with,  bittemm. 
Colonel  Smyth  was  one  of  those  rare  specimens 
of  mankind,  with  whom  to  be  once  dec  rived  is 
to  be  always  deceived,  once  disappointed  always 
disappointed.  Kot  that  his  had  been  exactly  an 
unhappy  life.  He  had  fonnd  other  interests, 
liad  made  other  friends.  But  no  second  woman 
could  ever  fill  the  place  once  held  in  his  heart 
by  a  cei-tain  Margaret  Willis ;  no  later  love  could 
ever  usurp  the  place  of  his  first  love.  His 
brother-officers  had  found  him  always  brave  and 
true ;  not  a  religious  man,  even  in  profession, 
but  morally  irreproachable ;  and  among  tli  em  he 
had  been  generally  pt^ular.  Towards  women, 
however,  his  ordinary  manners  had  been  marked 
by  a  brusqaorie  wliich  in  the  opinion  of  some 
amounted  even  to  bearishness, — ^nntil  little 
Hhona  won  her  way  into  hia  affeotiona,  putting 
aside  all  barriers. 

"  Would  she  be  like  tbo  rest  of  them  ?  "  he  some- 
times enquired  mentally,  jumbling  "  the  rest  of 
them,"  dismally  together  ia*the  grey  light  of  his 
own  early  disappointment  Would  she  ever 
become  fickle  nnd  uncertain,  ever  learn  to  rejoice 
in  her  womanly  power  to  wound?  He  put  this 
question  to  himself  now,  sitting  alone  in  the 
lamp-light,  and  his  own  answer  was  an  emphatic 
negative.  A  vision  rose  in  his  mind  of  a  fair  and 
brilliant  face,  side  by  side  with  Bhona*s  broad 
placid  brow  and  sweet  eyes.  "  No,  no,  no, — 
wonderfully  alike,  but  not  the  same.  And  Khona 
has  had  a  different  training.  Too  much  re- 
ligious talk  of  course;  but  something  genuine 
below." 

From  memories  of  Mai^iet  Willis  he  passed 
an  easy  transition  to  yet  earlier  recollections. 
He  felt  himself  once  again  a  littlo  boy  at  bis 
mother's  knee, — a  peculiar  and  wilful  child 
understood  by  no  one  except  that  mother,  so 
early  taken  away.  Hia  life  after  her  death  had 
been  a  continuous  knocking  of  his  own  hard 
comers  against  those  of  other  people,  more 
especially  in  the  home-circle. 

He  could  hardly  have  told  at  first  what  had 
called  up  these  strange  far-away  pictures, — till 
he  seemed  suddenly  to  hear  his  mother's  soft 
Toioe  asking, — "Does  my  Harry  love  Jesus?" 
That  was  the  association ;  Bbona's  reverent 
utterance  of  the  holy  Name. 

Everybody  else  in  the  house  had  gone  to  bed ; 
and  still  the  Colonel  sat  on,  plunged  in  deep 
reverie.  The  reverie  unexpectedly  became  deep 
slumber. 

Had  Colonel  Smyth  not  been  thus  stirred  and 
roused,  so  as  to  break  through  his  usual  habits, 
they  might  have  all  been  burnt  to  death  in  their 
beds  that  night.  It  was  one  of  those  merciful, 
mysterious  Providences,  which  we  may  note  but 
cannot  explain,  except  by  ascribing  them  to  Divine 
watchfulness  and  Fatherly  care. 

The  Colonel  slept  long  and  soundly,  leaning 
back  in  his  comfortable  easy-chair.  But  by-and- 
by  a  dream  began  to  trouble  him. 

He  thought  himself  sailing  on  the  high-seas, 
going  out  to  India,  young  again  in  years,  with 
hopes  for  ihe  future  bright  and  strong  within 
him.  He  was  not  alone,  for  two  women  stootl, 
one  on  either  side  of  him;  «n  the  right  his 
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mother,  as  he  dimly  remembered  her,  soft  and 
tender  and  shadowy ;  on  the  left  a  young  girl, 
brilliantly  fair  and  beautiful,  so  like  little  llhona 
in  feature  that  she  might  be  Bhona  grown  up, 
only  not  Rhona. 

"  She  is  mine  now, — ^my  own,"  Colonel  Smyth 
mnrmni'ed.  "  Mine  always.  No  one  can  ever 
take  her  from  me." 

Ho  would  haro  clasped  her  liand,  but  the 
fingers  round  which  his  own  closed  were  cold  as 
ice,  and  seemed  to  shrink  out  of  his  grasp.  Then 
as  he  looked  at  her  she  slowly  faded  and  changed, 
till  Margaret  was  gone,  and  little  Bhona  stood 
there  in  ner  stead,  looking  up  with  wistful  eyea, 
and  saying,  '*  I  shall  always  love  you,  uncle." 

Even  in  his  sleep  Colonel  Smyth  sighed 
bitterly,  though  he  laid  a  kind  hand  on  the 
child's  head. 

Then  suddenly  he  saw  red  flames  springing; 
from  the  deck,  in  front  and  on  either  side,  and 
the  air  was  thick  with  smoke.  None  but  him- 
self seemed  to  see  the  peril  they  were  in. 
Captain  and  crew  went  quietly  about  their 
occupations,  while  those  red  flames  carled 
upwards,  and  a  strange  sense  of  nightmare 
oppression  withheld  the  Colonel  from  uttering  a 
sound.  Bhona  stood  by  him  still,  but  his 
mother's  form  was  changing.  "  Must  I  lose  all 
again  ? "  he  vainly  strove  to  say,  and  sho 
answered  the  unspoken  question  in  soft  far- 
away tones,  "  Yes, — all, — ^until  my  Harry  learns 
to  know  and  to  serve  Jesus." 

She  seemed  to  pass  away  like  a  mist-wreath 
into  the  very  flames,  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 
Then  at  length  tho  cry  of  Fire  I  fire  I  "  burst 
from  tiie  Cuonel,  but  nobody  paid  attention. 
He  called  alond  in  vain,  while  the  flames  drew 
nearer,  and  ho  was  rooted  to  the  spot.  He 
struggled  fiercely  in  his  sleep,  under  the  sense  of 
helplessness  ;  and  as  he  strove,  Bhona  turned  to 
him  with  an  ineffable  smile,  and  the  Name 
upon  her  lips  which  she  so  loved  to  utter.  Then 
she  too  passed  quietly  upwards,  and  the  Colonel 
was  left  alone,  feeling  himself  strangely  cut  off 
from  her  for  ever.  "  Bhona  I  Bhona  I  como  back 
to  me  I "  he  criod  wildly,  and  there  the  dream 
suddenly  ended. 

Colonel  Smyth  awoke,  absolutely  trembling, 
and  covered  with  cold  perspiration.  "  Pshaw !  " 
he  exolaimed.  "  How  utterly  absurd  I  I  never 
dreamt  snoh  nonsense  in  my  ufe." 

Ho  pulled  out  his  watch  mechanically.  "  Half- 
past  one  I  Unearthly  hours  I  No  wonder  I  took 
to  dreaming.  Something  at  dinner  must  havu 
disagreed  with  me.  Well, — ^I  must  go  to  bed  at 
once." 

Ha  I  what  was  this  strange  odour  and  the  thick 
mistiness  filling  tho  air,  both  of  which  tho 
Colonel  had  at  the  first  moment  been  too  be- 
wildered to  perceive  ? 

"Smoke!  That's  not  right  1"  He  sterted 
immediately  into  full  wakefulness.  Three  strides 
took  him  to  the  door,  but  when  he  flung  it  open 
eddying  wreaths  came  rolling  in.  The  Colonel 
recoiled,  aghast.  A  strung  smell  of  burning 
pervaded  the  atmosphere,  and  distant  ta'ackliof^ 
with  a  oontinuQUs  low  roar  struck  up<m  Ijis  ear. 

^he  house  was  on  flre, — and  not  a  soul  amimB 
tho  sleepers  awaieof  tfee^^  by^@©©§te— 
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as  for  cne  half-second  lie  did  stand,— lie  could 
distinctly  bear  the  landlady's  loud  nasal  utter- 
ances upstairs. 

"  Fire  I  fire  I  fire  t  "  Shouts  from  the  street 
DOW  reached  him.  Had  the  outer  world  only 
just  become  aware  of  the  terrible  fact  ? 

"  Fire !  firo  I  wake  up !  The  house  is  on  fire !  " 
raag  through  the  passages  in  the  Oulonel's  sten- 
torian tones.  An  answeriDg  ahriek  from  above 
showed  tliat  lie  was  heard.  Disreguding  all 
elee,  he  ntshed  into  Bhona's  room. 

A  fierce  glow  from  beneath  cast  BufBoient  light 
through  ihe  striped  blind  to  guide  his  steps ;  out 
the  beat  was  intense,  and  Ihe  smoke  stifling. 
The  fire  seemed  to  have  originated  on  this  side  of 
the  house. 

A  sharp  shake  aroused  Bertha,  and  she  sprang 
up,  stupified  jet  oocscious.  Five  minutes  later 
she  would  have  been  pa£t  easy  awakening. 
"  Quick,  not  a  minute  to  spare,"  the  Colonel  said, 
as  he  passed  on,  and  caught  np  the  sleeping 
child,  wrapping  a  large  woollen  shawl  around 
her. 

"  Throw  on  anything — drossiDg-gown  and 
blaiJcet.  *'  Ha  1 "  as  the  contact  of  hw  bare  feet 
with  the  floor  caused  a  low  scream.  "Yes; 
your  shoes.    Quidc,  my  good  girl." 

Ehona  lay  heavilv  in  his  arms,  utterii^  not  a 
soond.  The  Colonel  paused  an  instant  to  snatch 
up  a  long  towel,  plunge  it  in  water,  and  twist  it 
round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  letting  one  end 
drop  protectingly  over  Bhoua's  mouth  and  nose. 


He  dipped  a  second,  and  flung  it  to  Bertha. 
"  Do  as  I  do,"  he  said  briefly.    "  Now  oome." 

Opening  the  door,  he  went  straight  to  the 
stairs,  followed  closely  by  Bertha.  What  had 
become  of  the  two  upstain^  he  could  not  panao  to 
think.  His  whole  energies  were  bent  on  saving 
little  Bhona  first  from  the  terrible  death  with 
which  she  was  threatened. 

Thick  rolling  waves  of  smoke  met  them,  sting- 
ing and  choking.  But  for  the  protecting  towels 
they  oonid  not  have  advanced  a  dosen  st^. 

Hescent  1:^  the  staircase  was  impossible.  That 
soon  became  evident.  The  roar  of  flames  and  the 
rush  of  buming  smoke  increased  each  instant. 

Colonel  Smyth  grasped  Bertha's  arm,  feeling 
her  stagger.  "  Back  I  back  !  "  ho  said,  *•  Up- 
stairs at  once  1    This  way  is  hopeless." 

How  they  managed  that  ascent,  ho  nerer  after- 
wards knew.  Supporting  the  child  on  one  aim, 
upholding  and  urging  Bei-tha  with  the  other,  he 
seemed  possessed  of  almost  superhuman  strength. 
Leaving  the  drawing-room  floor  behind,  they  still 
pressed  upwards,  guided  by  the  glare  of  light 
from  below,  and  by  soreams  from  above. 

Mrs.  Burrell  and  Hope  had  <nily  quitted  thnir 
front  bedroom  at  the  tc^  of  the  house,  for  a 
glance  downstairs,  being  at  once  beaten  back  by 
the  sights  and  sounds  encountered.  Hope  was 
leaning  out  of  the  window  in  her  nightdress, 
slirieking  continuously ;  and  Mis.  Burrell,  in  a 
red-shawl,  stood  by  her,  wearing  a  look  of  utter 
despair. 
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II. — A  STRANGE  SERVICE. 


OF  all  the  noisy  plaoes  in  the  world  a  mining 
tawn  upon  the  Sabbath-day  will  surely  carry 
off  the  vahn.  Saturday  is  the  day  for  cleaning 
up  the  claims,  that  is  taking  out  the  gold  which 
during  the  week  has  been  deposited  in  the  pits 
or  boxes  alongside  the  main  flume. 

To  those  who  have  never  been  in  a  mining 
galch  probably  a  few  words  of  explanation  may 
be  necessary.  Gold  is  found  in  beds  of  gravel, 
and  oftentimes  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  from 
this  gravel,  as  a  hardened  clay  cements  it  to- 
gether ;  then  it  is  necessary  with  pick  and  shovel 
to  break  this  up,  and  by  washing  with  water  soften 
it ;  but  if  the  miners  left  the  great  boulders 
amongst  it  they  would  have  a  very  great  amount 
of  labour,  hand-picking  these  stones  and  removing 
them.  To  obviate  this  di£Bculty  they  build  a  long 
box  at  the  side  of  - the  creek;  sometimes  it  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  oftentimes  longer, 
and  then  they  make  a  reservoir  at  the  head  of  this 
box,  BO  that  they  may  get  as  great  a  fall  of  water 
as  possible.  Thej  tlwn  fill  the  bottom  of  this 
box  with  round  pieces  of  wood,  sawn  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,  about  a  foot  in  diameter ;  leaving 
spaces  between,  which  catch  the  gold  as  it  sinks. 
At  certain  plaoes  they  put  bouxLs  down  at  the  side 
of  the  l<mg  box,  and  a  smaller  box,  into  which 
lha  heavier  particles  of  mineral  slide  down.  The 


long  box  is  called  the  flume,  the  smaller  side- 
boxes  are  called  pits.  These  pits  they  lift  each 
day,  when  they  take  out  the  treasure  that  is  fonnd 
in  them,  but  the  flume  proper  is  only  cleaned  up 
once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  blocks  are  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
gravel  stones  which  are  carried  over  them  in  the 
current  of  water  pouring  through  the  flume,  and 
have  to  be  frequently  replaced. 

Saturday  is  the  day  for  the  clean  up,  as  they 
call  it,  and  Saturday  night  is  the  great  night  for 
carousing  and  revelling,  after  the  payment  for 
labour  has  been  made  or  the  proflts  for  the  week 
have  been  declared. 

Sunday  is  the  day  for  marketing,  and  la^-ing 
in  the  needed  supply  of  provisions,  or  for  the 
selling  and  buying  of  min&-<,  and  the  trading  and 
bai'tering  of  all  kinds  incident  to  a  frontier  life. 
A  bri^t  day  naturally  brings  forth  a  greater 
company  than  a  dull  one,  and  the  streets  are 
more  thronged  with  people.  It  was  a  bright  day 
when  Steamboat,  and  the  mimster  stepp^  forth 
from  the  cabin.  The  town  was  all  astir,  but 
about  the  cabin  all  was  still ;  it  was  built  a  little 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  so  was  out  of  the 
way  of  the  passing  crowd.  For  a  moment  they 
stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  scene  of .  beauty  Y^i<^ 
environed  them.  Aw4XgiSe|h^{p^dg)OQ4@ry 
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head  stood  a  towermfi;  monntain  like  some  frreat 
touanred  head  nocowled,  and  clad  in  the  white- 
ness of  BDOw,  rising  from  the  midat  of  a  fringe  of 
spraoes,  which  had  grown  npon  its  sides,  stopping 
iust  about  half-way  op  to  the  top.  Between  the 
beholder  and  the  mountain  was  a  range  of  smaller 
hills,  80  that  the  spruces  only  seemed  to  band 
the  mountain.  The  climbing  son  had  tinged 
with  its  beams  the  white  peak  until  it  glowed 
with  a  silver  sheen.  The  hills  wore  the  green 
of  opening  spring. 

Tne  muddy  stream,  which  had  be«i  flowing 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  tiie  day  before,  was 
now  hidden  behind  wooden  barriers,  and  every 
drop  of  precious  water  was  securely  kept  in. 
A  idght's  rest  had  been  givoi  to  it,  and  idready 
the  sediment  had  commeDced  to  settle  down,leaT- 
inff  it  partly  oiear.  Far  m  the  distance  another 
Tuley,  where  coursed  a  large  stream,  glistened 
and  gleamed.  Above  in  the  blue,  a  soaring  eagle 
had  dwindled  in  apparent  size  to  a  robin,  and 
could  only  be  traoed  by  close  watching,  A  whir- 
ring grouse  flew  across  the  valley;  a  scurrying 
rabbit  sped  to  the  hills ;  in  the  distanoe  tho 
oqyote's  bark;  and  near  at  hand  the  short  quick 
yelp  of  a  prairie  dog,  mingled  with  the  distant 
hum  of  the  busy  village.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
two  friends  stood  and  gazed  nptm  tlLe  scene  in 
silemoe,  when  Steamboat  turning  said,  **  I  wonder 
why  I  ever  forgot  God  ?  " 

"  The  preeen,t  always  hides  from  us  the  futave, 
and  the  near  drives  irom  our  thoughts  the  far 
away,"  replied  his  companion. 

"Bat,  look  I  Qod's  works  are  near  ns  all  the 
time,  tiie  hills,  the  soaring  eagle,  yonder  in 
blue ;  all  these  forms  of  life  are  ever  speaking 
His  praise.   How  is  it  I  forgot  Him  ?  " 

"  The  only  reason  is,  we  walk  with  our  eyes 
<!ast  upon  the  ground  as  if  expecting  to  find  our 
ireasnres  beneath  our  feet.' 

"  But  Steamboat,  I  did  not  intend  to  preach  you 
-a  sermon  this  morning;  we  must  be  moving,  else 
we  may  be  too  late  for  the  service."  ■  • 

As  they  walked  away.  Steamboat  said,  "  Where 
is  your  meeting  to  be?"  • 

*'  A  strange  place,  but  the  only  place  which 
was  offered.  Yesterday  when'  I  was  tired  out,  and 
was  thinking  of  giving  it  up  as  a  failure,  a  saloon 
keeper  callM.  to  me,  and  proffered  hia  place, 
promising  to  get  it  ready,  and  to  get  me  a  con- 
gregation.   This  I  aooepted," 

*'  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  was  ne  ?  " 

"A  great  brawny  man.  with  a  scar  across  his 
face." 

"  You  aon't  mean  Aquafortis  Jock,  do  you." 

*'  I  know  not  hia  name,  nor  did  I  ask  it." 

"  It  must  be  he.  Who  would  have  thought  it? 
What  is  thereabout  you  that  you  get  such  friend- 
ship from  rough  men  like  ua  ?  *' 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of.  I  asked  God  to  give 
me  a  place.  This  man  was  standing  in  a  doorway, 
and  he  called  to  me  to  come  acrotfs  to  him,  and 
I  did  so.  He  made  tho  offer ;  I  aocepted,'although 
from  his  looks  I  thought  he  expected  me  to 
refuse  it." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  strange  place,  and  a  strange 
crowd  yon  will  have  I  can  tell  yoa;  theworstmeu 
in  Ihe  camp  meet  there," 

They  were  now  in  the  throng  of  the  village, 


and  as  they  passed  along  the  walk  at  the  side  of 
tho  street,  a  man  riding  a  horse  was  auctioning 
him.  "Only  ten  dollars  for  this  fine  *  Keyuss,' 
gentle  as  a  lamb,  swift  as  lightnin*;,  sound  as  a 
bell,  and  only  going  at  tea  dollars.  Is  there  any 
more  offered  for  him  ?  ten — ten — ton— that  is  all," 
{Spurring  him  into  a  gallop,  he  sped  away,  and  in 
the  distance  his  cry  could  be  heard  above  the 
din,  "Only  ten  dollars." 

A  little  further  on  a  crowd  had  gathered 
around  a  miner,  who  was  displaying  some  fine 
quartz  specimens,  from  a  new  mine  just  disooverod, 
and  they  were  eagerly  questionii^  him  about  tho 
prospects.  The  shops  were  all  open,  and  driving 
a  brisk  trade;' in  and  out  uiese,  a  constant 
stream  of  men  laden  with  bundles  were  passing. 

Every  now  and  again  they  met  some  poor 
fellow  who  was  being  led  home  by  friends,  after 
a  night's  debauch,  looking  as  if  he  wonld  drop 
at  every  step  he  took.  Coming  up  the  street,  a 
laden  waggon,  drawn  by  oxen,  approached ;  and 
with  many  an  oath,  and  loud  cracking  of  his 
great  whip,  the  driver  was  ui^ng  forward  his 
much-abused  team. 

A  more  unpromising  field  to  human  eye,  it 
would  be  dimoalt  to  imagine,  much  less  to 
find.  .  <  . . 

The  place  of  meeting  was  rea<^ied.  Around  its 
door  there  was  gathered  quite  a  crowd,  they 
had  heard  of  the  new  preachert  ai^d  that  he  was 
going -to  hold  a  meeting  at  **  Ajqctafortiti  Jock's/' 
So  curiosity  and  the  ladle  of -something  to  do  com- 
bined, had  caused  them  to  come  together;  they 
admired  the  pluck  of  the  stranger  who  would 
preach  in  such  a  place,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
give  him  a  hearing,  providing  ha  took  their 
fancy. 

As  ^e  two  friends  approached,  they  znado 
way  for  them,  and  now  and  then  one  of  the  crowd 
passed  the  compliments  of  the  day  with  Steam 
boat,  looking  with  that  quick  searching  glance, 
with  whioh  men  weigh  a  new  aoquaintanoe,  at 
the  stranger  who  accompanied  him. 

They  entered  the  door.  True  to  bis  promise 
Jock  had  brought  fresh  saw-dust,  and  put  it 
upon  the  floor.  The  day  before,  in  the  salooa, 
there  had  been  a  bagatelle  table  standing,  where 
men  played  a  game  for  the  price  of  the  drinks. 
This  had  been  removed ;  all  the  bottles  -wfaioU 
were  wont  to -stand  npon  the  shelves  behind  tlio 
counter,  had  also  disappeared ;  the  counter  h»d 
been  vrashed  and  wiped  dry. 

The  preacher  'was  not  very  tall,  so  there  was 
an  empty  box  placed  behind  the  bar  as  a.  plat- 
form for  him  to  stand  upon.  The  room  had  been, 
seated,  empty  candle  and  soap-boxes  acting  as 
supports  to  rough  slabs  brought  from  the  mill, 
where  was  cut  the  timber  used  for  propping  up 
the  mines,  as  they  drove  their  tunnel^,  or  as  they 
called  it  "  their  drifr,"  into  the  side  of  the  hill. 
Everything  had  been  made  as  neat  and  tidy  as 
&e  place  would  allow,  and  Jock  stood  beside  tho 
door  reedy  lo  welcome  the  preacher. 

As  they  entered,  the  word  was  passed  along, 
"Here  comes  the  preacher,  make  way  for 
him." 

As  he  clambered  over  the  seats  he  hoard  the 
<jO[npauy  remarking  upon  his  appearance^  **  He's 
>  young  feUow;"  ^.^^m^^^^^^ 
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with  his  mother  awhile ; "  He's  fors^ot  his  f^ooil 
clothes,  and  borrowed  some  other  fellow's ; "  "  He 
dcm't  amount  to  ninoh  anyway ; "  What  did  ho 
want  to  come  out  here  for?  he  must  expect  to 
make  money,  but  he'll  be  fooled."  Such  remarks 
he  caught,  and  not  a  single  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  any  one  in  that  audience.  As  ho 
passed  around  the  corner  of  the  counter,  to  take 
his  stand  upon  the  box,  one  roogher  than  the  rest 
and  a  would-be  wit  cried  out, 

"  Give  US  a  gin  filing,  red  hot !  " 

This  raised  a  laugh,  and  the  clergyman's  face 
flushed  for  an  instant  ere  he  could  compose 
himself.  Ho  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  asked 
his  Heavenly  Father  fur  help  and  guidance. 
Stepping  upon  the  box  he  commenced  by  saying, 
"  Boys,  I  am  a  stronger,  and  I  know  you  loro 
fair  play ;  give  me  a  chance,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  be  strangers  for  very  long." 

Stopping  for  an  instant  and  taking  a  Bible 
from  his  pocket,  he  laid  it  upon  the  bar  before 
him,  and  said:  "As  we  have  no  hymn  books,  lot 
OS  sing  together  that  hymn,  which  I  am  sure  wo 
kll  have  sung  time  and  i^ain  in  our  old  homes. 

Book  of  agea  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thoe." 

Then  in  a  clear  tenor  voice,  he  oommenoed  to 
sing  with  all  the  pathos  and  fiaeling  of  which  he 
was  capable.  Every  word  of  the  grand  old 
hymn  became  to  him  a  prayer.  Scarcely  had  he 
oommenoed,  before  a  hush  fell  upon  the  andienoe, 
and  yon  oonld  hear  the  deep  breathing  of  these 
mva.  He  sang  the  first  verse  alone.  Those 
about  ih»  door  crowded  np  to  catch  the  words 
and  mnaif^  and  stood  motionless,  whilst  they 
listmed. 

After  he  had  finished  the  tcts«,  he  said,  '*  Will 
not  some  of  yon  kindly  help  me  to  sing?  Some 
of  you  must  know  the  words.  Have  you  not 
often  sung  it  in  childhood  in  the  old  home  circle  ? 
Let  ns  sing  the  first  verse  together." 

He  commenced  again  ;  slowly  and  feelingly  he 
sang  the  first  line.  Not  a  voice  save  his  o^vn 
was  to  be  heard.  As  he  oommenoed  i*pon  the 
second  line,  an  old  gray-haired  man  sitting  in 
the  uorher  joined  in  very  feebly,  but  soon  another, 
and  another,  nntil  befbre  the  verse  wa»  ended 
all  ia  the  room  were  singing.  It  spread  to  the 
street,  and  those  gathered  there  were  joining  in 
the  hymn.  The  singing  had  attraeted  others,  and 
now  the  space  in  fttmt  of  the  house  was  filled 
with  men,  ewerly  seeking  to  get  a  view  of  that 
which  was  taking  place  in  Jooe's  saloon. 

The  singing  ended,  a  simple  prayer  followed, 
asking  that  God's  blessing  might  follow  the  day's 
servico. 

*  Then  they  sang  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  and 
as  they  were  singing  it,  one  and  another  dropped 
their  heads,  as  memory  carried  them  bock  to  their 
boyhood  days,  and  on  not  a  few  of  those  rough 
cheeks  there  glistened  tears. 

Taking  up  his  Bible  the  preacher  read  a  few 
verses  irom  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  taking  the  16th  Terse  of  the  chapter 


for  his  text,  he  began  to  speak  to  thom  about 
God's  wonderful  Gift.  Ho  touched  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  Gift,  His  only  Son,  from  Heaven's 
throne  to  an  earth  hut,  from  glory  to  suffering. 
Then  the  object  of  that  Gift,  to  show  men  how 
to  love,  how  to  live,  how  to  make  saorifioes,  fur 
He  came  to  redeem  them  through  His  own  sacri- 
fice, when  tbey  could  not  redeem  themselves. 
Then  the  oenditions  of  the  Gift;  none  excluded, 
all  needing  it.  Then  the  efieots  of  that  Gift  on 
the  world,  on  individuals,  and  how  it  was  because 
of  the  wonderful  love  shown  in  this  Gift,  that  he 
(the  preacher)  had  come  to  preach  to  them ;  it  -was 
not  tneir  money  which  he  wanted.  God  had  loved 
him,  God  loved  them ;  they  wore  all  brothers ; 
some  had  wandered  away  from  home,  but  their 
Father  loved  them  yet.  Then  he  spoke  of  tho 
greatness  of  the  inheritance,  and  as  he  spoke  of 
their  coming  ont  to  seek  riches  in  these  rough 
places,  and  enduring  such  hardships  that  they 
might  Imvean  easy  and  a  happy  time  by-and-bye, 
he  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  God's  Son 
coming  to  die,  so  that  he  might  give  to  them  a. 
share  in  His  inheritance.  He  only  asks  your  love 
in  return  for  all  this  love  shown  ;  ought  He  not  to 
have  it  ?  Then  he  spoke  of  their  loiking  to  a  share, 
in  an  inheritance  li^k  in  the  old  home,  and  how 
happy  a  meeting  it  would  be  when  they  returned 
there  with  all  their  riches  won ;  but  how  much 
happier  would  be  a  reimion  in  heaven,  when  the 
separated  ones  might  be  gathered  as  one  family, 
never  again  to  be  scattered. 

Th^  listened,  as  only  men  deeply  stirred  could 
listen. 

The  sermon  was  only  aboat  ten  minutes  in 
length,  but  the  effect  could  be  easily  seen  upon 
all  faces.  Thon  after  a  short  prater,  ihaj  sang 
the  hymn,  "  There  is  a  fountain  filled  wxu 

blood." 

The  minister  afterwards  thanked  them  all 
for  their  kindness  to  him  a  stranger;  but  in 
passing  out,  they  all  seemed  to  draw  away  from 
him,  and  he  oould  not  understand  it.  Stretohine 
forth  hia  hand,  whilst  he  was  trembling  with 
fear  lest  it  would  be  refused,  he  said,  '<  Will  not 
some  of  you  kindly  shake  hands  with  me  ?  I 
know  I  am  young.  I  do  not  know  your  ways, 
but  I  will  try  and  learn  them.  Tou  should  have 
had  an  older  and  a  better  man  sent  to  you,  but 
I  am  hero  now,  won't  you  please  be  friends  with 
me?" 

Tho  appeal  touched  their  hearts,  and  they 
*  pressed  around  him,  and  asked  him,  "  If  he  would 
not  preach  them  another  sramon.** 

"  Not  now  he  answered,  but  in  the  evening  if 

yon  wUl  provide  a  place,  and  come  to  hear  me." 

*'Hero,  here  is  the  place,"  shouted  a  dozen 
voices,  and  Jock  said,  *'  Yes,  here  is  tho  place, 
you  can  have  it  and  welcome  to  it,  if  you  will 
only  come." 
I  will." 

"  Sing  *  Hock  of  Ages '  again,"  was  tho  oiy ;  and 
again  they  sang,  "  Kock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  mo.*' 

The  Bong  ended,  the  crowd  parted,  and  the 
preacher  and  his  companion  moved  away.  It 
was  seed  sown  by  the  wayside. 
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"IT^ITH  life  and  health  in  their  exultant  forccB 
The  wild  March  winds  are  blowing,  fresh 
and  free; 

JayaoB,  yet  terrible  in  their  resonroes, 
Unseen,  yet  working  in  their  ordered  courses 
A  mighty  destiny. 

The  fsrests  tremble  at  their  salntation, 

For  death  may  lurk  in  their  lempeBtnons  patb, 
'When,  gathering  strength  with  every  fierce 
pulsation. 

They  march  through  sea  and  land  in  indignation, 
And  thresh  the  heavens  in  wrath ! 

And  yet  abounding  life  their  mission  follows, 

They  cleanRe  the  world  of  winter  and  decay ; 
Till,  round  its  breezy  heights  and  wind-swept 
hollowB, 

Kature  prepares  for  honcy-bcea  and  swallows 
Her  beautiful  army. 


They  bid  the  young  com  wave  its  bhining  lances 
That  prosenUy  shall  guard  the  golden  grain ; 
The  dafibdil  to  their  wild  music  danoest 
And,  in  the  freshness  of  their  blithe  advances, 
Tired  hearts  grow  young  again. 

Oh,   winds  of  March,  Qod's  chariots  OTcr- 
flowing 

With  blessings  for  the  cold  and  wintry  land. 
As  at  your  call  the  viulet,  upward  growing, 
Wakens  the  primrose  and  the  bluebell,  knowing 

That  springtime  is  at  hand; 

So  may  we  teach  our  laggard  souls  the  story 

Of  life  through  death,  of  victcoy  after  strife ; 
Through  storm  and  calm,  bright  spring  or  winter 
hoary. 

Discerning  ever  in  the  outward  glory 
The  power  of  endless  life  I 

UAUY  BOWLKS. 


GREAT  AND 

BT  THE  BET, 
I. — ^THB  BOOKS  OF 

TKBBE  is  a  fine  sentence  in  one  of  his  series 
of  sonnets,  which  WordsworUi  commences 
by  saying, 

"I  am  Dot  One  wlio  most  oi  oft  dulight 
To  KBSon  my  fireside  vith  pereonal  talk," 

where  reprobating  -Uie  disposition  to  scandal  and 
evil  Bpeakine,  and  extolling  the  superior  enjoy- 
ment of  inteUectnal  conversation,  he  says, 

."Books  -we  know 
An  a  BulistBntial  irorld." 

Whether  we  take  them  from  their  shelves, 
and  pore  over  their  contents,  or  walk  round  a 
library  and  survey  their  sn^estive  tiUes,  and 
the  names  of  their  authors,  iMoka  are  at  once  a 
wonderful  animation  and  singular  food- — both  to 
mind  wad  heart.  What  a  variety  of  fine  words 
have  been  uttered  about  hooks  I  The  late  Lord 
Lytton-  -than  whom  we  should  suppose  there  were 
few  more  extensive  readers — walking  round  his 
library,  soliloquises  upon  the  souls  of  books,  as  he 
sees  the  volumes  standing  there,  ho  peacefully 
side  by  side,  still  giving  to  us  the  test  part  of 
the  mind  of  their  authors ;  and  he  says. 


GOOD  BOOKS, 

E.  PAZTOS  BOOD 
THE  EABLT  CHUBCH. 

"The  Wise, 
Oat  of  their  books  are  clay ; 
Bat  in  tbetr  books,  aa  from  their  graves  they  rise. 

Hark  1  the  world  so  load. 
And  ihey,  the  movers  of  the  world,  so  still ! " 

It  would  he  a  not  nnxnteresting  page  to  form  a 
catena  of  similar  passages  from  the  pens  of 
meditative  minds  who  nave  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  roaming  free  and  at  large  among  the 
treasures  of  a  great  library.  Crabbe,  the  poet, 
we  may  suppose  found  his  books  chiefly  in  the 
fiices  of  men  and  women,  and  the  bard  stories  of 
real  life,  the  true  traditions  of  actual  characters, 
in  cot  or  castle,  in  parlour  or  in  pent  house ;  but 
few  writers  have  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
library  more  vigorously ;  he  was,  perhaps,  not 
rich,  in  books  himself,  but  when  walking  round  the 
nutgnifioent  ooUeotions  of  his  friends,  the  Duke 
of  ftitland,  or  Lord  Holland,  he  would  muse, — 

"  Silent  they  are — but,  though  deprived  of  soiuul. 
Here  all  the  living  laagoageB  abound ; 
Here  all  that  live  no  more,  preserved  th^  lie, 
1q  tombs  that  open  to  the  oorions  eye. 
I         With  awe,  aronod  these  sileot  walks  I  tread ; 
I        These  are  the  lasting  msngiona  of  Q^duad^l 
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GEEAT  AND  GOOD  BOOKS. 


'  The  dead  I  *  methlnleB  a  thonsand  tonnes  reply, 
'Thoee  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die! 
Crovraed  vitix  Eternal  fame,  they  sit  sublime, 
And  lang^  at  all  the  little  strira  of  time.' " 

And  this  may  lemind  us  of  what  quaint  and 
witty  Thomas  Fuller  says,  "  When  tbere  ia  no 

recreation,  or  businees  for  thee  abroad,  thou 
may'st  have  a  company  of  honest  old  fellows,  in 
their  leathern  jackets,  in  thy  stady,  which  will 
find  theo  excellent  divertisement  at  home.  To 
divert  at  any  time  a  tronblesome  fancy,  run  to 
thy  books  ;  they  presently  fix  thee  to  them,  and 
drive  the  other  out  of  thy  thoughts.  They 
ahvuys  receive  thee  with  the  same  kindness." 
And  there  is  an  old  English  song,  a  verse  of 
which  runs, 

'*0  for  a  booke,  and  a  abadie  nooko 

Eyther  in  a  dooro  or  out; 
With  the  grcene  leaves  whispering  ovwheade. 

Or  the  etrete  eriea  all  about. 
Where  I  maio  reade,  all  at  my  case. 

Both  of  the  New  and  Olde. 
For  a  jollie  goode  booke  whereon  to  lodkc, 

1b  better  to  me  than  golde." 

What  a  sweet  Bolemnity  breathes  throngh  the 
often-qnoted  lines  of  Eobert  Southoy  : — 

"Hy  days  among  the  dead  are  paas'd; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
'Where'er  these  casual  eyes  ore  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  eld ; 
My  never  failing  friends  are  they 
With  irhom  I  ocmverse  day  by  day. 

With  tb«n  I  hare  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe, 
And,  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  mnch  to  them  I  owe, 
Uy  cheeks  liave  efteu  been  bedewed 

With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratituiic. 

My  thonghts  are  with  the  dead,  with  them 

I  lire  in  long  post  years, 
Their  firtues  leve,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fearf, 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  flail 
I  iDstrnotion  vith  a  humUe  mind. 

My  hopes  ara  vlth  the  Bead,  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  &hall  travel  on 

Through  nil  Futurity ; 
Yet,  leaving  hei«  a  unroe,  I  Irtist 

That  will  npt  perish  io  the  dust" 

But  there  are  books  of  which  Edwin  P. 
Whipple  speaks : 

"  Books,  Hghthonees  erected  on  the  sea  of  time.** 

Thus  the  books  of  the  early  Church.  It  would 
be  a  vain  attempt  to  charaoterize  many  of  them ; 
bat  the  LibnuT'  of  the  ante-Kioene  Fathers  gives 
an  idea  ofthe  greatness  of  theirnumber,  and  some 
of  them,  like  Tertullian,  Temarkable  for  their 
wetdth  of  eloqnence.  One  of  the  most  popular, 
during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  is  a  little 
work  with  which  we  may  presnme  many,  if  not 
most,  of  our  readers  fo  bo  whoUy  unacquainted  ; 
it  is  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas ; "  who  Hermas,  the 


author  of  the  Shepherd  was,  is  now  quite  un- 
known, nor  does  he  appear  to  have  ever  been 
distinctly  realized.  There  is  a  wild  and  im- 
possible tradition  that  the  author  was  no  other 
than  the  Apostle  Puul  himself;  an  idea  which  is 
rebutted  by  every  internal  evidence.  Another 
tradition  attributed  the  book  to  Hermas,  the 
brother  of  Pope  Pius  the  First ;  and,  by  sorao 
remote  and  ambiguous  misconception,  to  Popo 
Pius  himself.  Perhaps,  so  far  aa  we  may  be 
permitted  to  follow  a  probability,  its  ascription, 
to  Hermas,  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his  greetings 
in  tho  lEpistle  to  the  Somans,  is  not  unlikely ;  and 
certainly  Origen  unhesitatingly  ascribes  the 
authorship  to  him.  It  is  a  very  small  book,  and 
perhaps  the  reader  will  not — should  he  be  at  tiie 
trouble  to  procure,  and  read  it — think  that  it 
deserves  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  in  those  ages;  but  its  claim  was  peculiar; 
until  it  appeared  most  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  church  whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  had 
been  epistles ;  this  was  altogether  another  order 
of  composition,  there  was  a  milder  and  more  com- 
prehensible reflection  in  its  visions  and  simili- 
tudes of  the  Book  of  the  Bevelations.  Our  readers 
very  well  know  bow  the  Hlgrim's  Pipgress,  in 
these  very  recent  omtnrios,  has  come  to  be 
T^arded  as  a  kind  of  Yade  Mecnm,  or  traveller's 
handbook  for  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  the  Celestial 
City,  and  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas  "  was  the  firat 
attempt  at  this  kind  of  composition.  Every  way 
inferior  to  Dante,  and  to  Bunyan,  it  belongs  to 
the  same  order  of  parabolic  painting,  and  repre- 
sentation by  similitude  of  the  realities  of  the 
Christian  life;  and  this,  among  a  people, — if  not 
far  more  imaginative  than  ourselves,  yet  more 
easily  affected  by  fanciful  imagery, — ^is  qnito 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  affection  with  whioh  it 
was  regarded,  especially  when  wo  also  remember 
that  it  was  portable,  compact,  and  that  the  little 
loll  might  easily  be  carried  in  the  vest. 

But  the  first  great  name,  whioh  arrests  us  in 
the  Bnooessi(m  of  Christian  literature,  after  the 
apostolic  age,  and  the  closing  of  the  canon  of 
Bcriptare,  is  that  of  St.  Angustine;  and  far 
boyond  any  of  the  other  writers  of  the  early 
church,  so^e  of  his  books,  and  more  especially 
his  "Confessions,"  hold  still  a  spell  and  encbant- 
ment  over  the  mind  of  even  the  modem  reader. 
Of  the  many  books  from  his  pen  which  have 
come  down  to  us  and  whioh  by  translation  are 
accessible  to  the  hands  of  all  readers,  **  the  Con- 
fessiona,"  and  the  more  voluminous  "  City  of 
God,"  have  a  first  claim.  "  The  City  of  God  " 
was,  if  not  the  first,  then  the  grandest  apology 
for  Christianity  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Churoh. ; 
it  was  published  in  portions  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo  was  thirteen  years 
in  composing  and  giving^  it  to  the  world.  It  is 
a  mighty  performance,  its  learning  seems,  to  a 
modem  reader,  vast  and  varied ;  Imt  we  havo 
perhaps,  a  little  to  check  this  impression  by  tho 
memory  that  its  author  lived  in  a  time  when 
boots,  and  social  usagef,  the  knowledge  of  whicli 
would  iniply  considerable  scholarship  now,  were 
as  familiar  to  tlie  hand  and  to  the  eye  as  our  own 
most  intimate  household  friends.  Tho  occasion 
whichproduced"The  Cityof  God"wa3the  invasion 
and  £eiU of  Bomo  before  uie barbario/hordes:  tltavo 
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had  been  a  food  illusioii  in  the  pagan  mind  that 
the  imperii  city  would  sustain  and  survive  all 
shocks ;  the  oatastrpphe  of  her  fall  astonisfaed  the 
entire  world ;  even  Ghristiaus  themselves,  like  St. 
Jerome,  who  expressed  his  amazement  in  pathetic 
words,  were  astounded.  The  capture  of  Borne  b}' 
the  Goths  appalled  the  whole  Empire ;  so  lon^ 
as  the  barbarians  had  only  broken  through  the 
frontiers,  or  severed  remote  provinces  from  the 
£iQ{Mre,  although  the  gradual  declension  of 
Boman  supremacy  was  perceived,  yet  the  great 
city  and  its  immediate  environments  untaken, 
Bome  might  still  assert  her  title  as  the  mistress 
of  the  world ;  but  the  capture  of  the  Eternal 
City,  as  it  waa  called,  dissipated  the  illusion,  and 
the  fall  pf  Btnne  was  the  breaking  up  of  the 
entire  o^  social  system.  Then  loud  murmurs 
arose,  impeabhing,  as  the  cause  of  the  oalamity, 
tbe  new  religion.  The  old  gods  were  no  longer 
propitious  to  the  City  whi(£  they  had  created 
and  guarded  so  long,  the  ancient  rites  and  saon- 
ficea  had  ceased,  and  the  protecting  deities  had 
fled ;  the  deserted  gods  had,  as  I>ean  Milman 
expresses  it,  deserted  in  their  turn,  the  apostate 
city.  Something  of  such  a  fear  and  awe  seems 
to  have  probawy  crept  over  many  Christian 
minds,  while  of  course  it  inflamed  the  hatred  of 
tbepagan. 

There  are  in  our  day  some  singular  whin- 
ing, poetical  sentimentalists,  who  afibct  a  grief 
for  the  decay  and  departure  of  pagan  and  poly- 
theiatio  worship  ;  guch  a  pleasant  grief  evidently 
glows  along  the  pages  of  Edward  Gribbcm 
in  the  eaxly  volumes  of  his  "Dedine  and 
Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,"  but  readers  who 
may  be  iafected  ftosa.  the  vims  of  such  writers 
might  read  with  profit  the  first  books  of  "The 
City  of  God."  Augustine  had  been  a  pagan ;  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  its  impure  priesthoods 
and  their  horrible  incantations,  and  he  delineates, 
in  some  instances,  with  an  almost  too  dreadful 
detail,  tbe  impurity  of  those  services  and  sacri- 
fices which  were  supposed  to  constitute  the  ^gis 
of  the.  city.  The  first  portion  of  the  work  is  a 
funeral  oration  over  the  society  of  the  annient 
civilisation ;  but  that  was  not  all,  the  fall  of 
Kome,  the  crashing  down  of  whose  ancient 
majestiee  had  astonished  others,  produced  no 
astonishment  in  the  mind  of  Augustine.'  He 
teaches  i^en  to  take  profounder  views  of  history, 
and  be  shows  how  there  have  been,  tliroagh  all 
time  two  citiee ;  how  **  The  City  of  God,"  or  the 
community  of  God's  people,  has  always  lived 
alongside,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  silently 
increasing,  while  tney  were  vanishing.  "  The 
City  of  God  "  is,  we  suppose,  in  its  earlier  books, 
the  &THt  great  unfolding  of  a  philosophy  of 
history ;  then  as  it  marches  sublimely  on  through 
the  last  twelve  books,  from  triumphantly  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive,  it  advances  to  build  up  tbe 
evidences  of  tbe  truth  of  the  new  religion,  the 
higher  sanctions,  the  superior  morality,  the 
nobler  doctrine,  all  proclaiming  the  heavenly 
origin  of  "tbe  city  which  hath  foundations." 
Augustine  turned  everything  to  account,  the 
literatures  and  mythologin  of  the  past,  the 
sdwlarabip  and  idealisms  of  Flato,  the  dreadful 
pemoatianB  thTongh  which  C^istians  had  sus- 
tained tiieir  &ith.   Those,  with  the  downfidl  of 


the  Empire,  all  turned  to  him  as  a  testimony, 
and  were  iised  by  him  as  such;  it  was  right  and 
natural  that  tbe  city  of  sensual  poIluUfm  and 
immoral  worship  should  fall ;  and  so,  forth  from 
its  rains,  the  City  of  God  would  rise:  there  is 
much  of  prophecy  as  well  as  of  apology  in 
Augustine's  work. 

Thus,  this  great  work  was  the  announcement 
of  the  reality  of  progress  through  what  seemed 
to  be  the  ages  of  decline.  At  the  same  time  "  The 
City  of  God "  is  scarcely  a  beok  for  the  ordinary 
and  unprepared  reader.  It  is  large ;  it  deals  with 
almost  a  universe  of  matters  and  thoughts  which 
would  seem  strange  io  an  nnoultured  mind ;  also 
it  would  be  strange  if  so  ancient  a  book  ware 
untinotured  with  superstitions,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  vanities  of  thought,  on  which  a  merely 
uncultured  mind  may  bo  disposed  to  look  with 
contempt;  bat  to  a  capable  reader  it  stands 
fast,  like  a  great  mountain,  crowned  by  its  im- 
pregnable, nnassailable  Seligaburg,  or  City  of  the 
Blest.  With  all  its  human  and  age  littlenesses, — 
wbiob  are,  after  all,  no  more  than  the  lichen  upon 
the  walls  of  a  Castle  turret,  this  book  is  an  irre- 
futable fortress  of  thouglxt ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  if  a  man,  without  being  converted  to  the 
faith  of  a  believer,  should"  refrain  ftom  talking 
or  writing  his  infidelity  until  he  had  overtopped 
its  arguments,  he  would  lie  down  In  hia  ooffin  a 
quiet  Goeptio.  It  intended  to  blunt  the  sharp 
and  sheeny  arrows  hurtling  ell  rqund  (wainst  the 
Christian  faith,  and  it  seems  to  tis  that  they  drop, 
in  every  instanoe,  harmless  from  the  side  of  this 
m^estio  bod^  of  Christian  history  and  philosophy. 

But  this  is  not  the  tone  in  which  we  would 
speak  of  "  Tbe  Gonfesaiona  "  from  the  same  great 
pen.  This  work  is  as  remote  in  style  from  The 
City  of  God"  as  ^e  tenderest  emotion  is  from 
hard  and  imperative  logic.  No,  the  world  has 
not  many  books  like  "  The  Coufisssions '  of  Saint 
Augustine."  It  is  very  advisable  for  a  man, 
even  if  he  be  a  great  man,  to  read  a  book  before 
he  ^xntures  to  egress  an  opinion  Upon  it.  Lord 
Byron  ventru%d  to  say  that  "  Augustine  in  his 
fine  Confessions,  makes  the  reader  envy  his  trans- 
gresdons;"  in  fact  Augubtine  does  not  dVell 
much  upon  his  transgressions,  certainly  with  no 
lingering  detail.  The  Confessidns  of  the  dear 
saint  are  of  altogether  another  kind :  dwelling 
not  so  much  npon  how  he  lost  God  by  sin,  as 
upon  bow  be  fbtnd  his  way  to  God.  Byron, 
wnile  be  wrote  the  name  of  Augustine^  must 
have  been  thinking  of  Bousseau,  whose  Con- 
f^ions  are  of  a  widely  different  oharaoter,  even 
as  far  removed  as  the  ^noh  of  the  bottomless 
pit  is  from  the  light  upon  the  brow  of  an  arch- 
angel. A  wonderful  book  is  "  The  Confessions," 
but  it  needs  a  course  of  medicine,  such  as  we  fear 
Byron  never  took,  to  read  it ;  a  cleansing 
medicine  to  purify  the  soul  from  its  grosser 
earthly  passions,  and  to  give  a  new  quickness  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The 
mmdo,  the  heavenly  melody  of  tbe  thoughts  takes 
captive  the  spirit  of  the  reader,  who  is  startled 
to  find  how  many  things  are  revealed  to  himself 
which  were  in  him  olL  along,  but  which  the  words 
of  this  book  make  living  knowledge  to  him.  Its 
pages  ore  at  onoe  inspirations  of  highest  intel- 
lectoal  reflection,  and  ,tfiS^weiit  (wdnm^ 
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stmte  doTotion.  Here  then  is  a  history  of  the 
way  in  which  one  of  the  world's  most  subtle  intel- 
ligences came  from  the  refections  of  sin  to  the 
delights  of  holiness.  How  little  look  some  men, 
who  yet  seemed  colessal,  when  their  shadowy  and 
opinionative  preeenoe  passes  by  the  side  of  this 
book.  We  would  say  its  proverbial  power  is 
great;  bnt  proTerbial  is  scarcely  the  word  we 
mean,  far  the  proverb  is  usoally  hard  and  sharp ; 
bnt  thwe  are  compact  pieces  of  holy  wisdom  show- 
ing snch  a  reality  of  personal  life,  snch  a  knowledge 
both  cf  the  vagaries  and  subtleties  of  human 
thought,  such  a  deep  and  reflected  insight  into 
even  profound  eternal  mysteries ;  they  seem  to 
be  separate  and  alone ;  they  are  not  proverb,  nor 
parable,  nor  poem,  they  are  just  Augtutiana. 
How  beautiful  these  two  or  three  things,  '*  Narrow 
is  the  mansion  of  my  soul;  enlarge  Thou  it, 
that  Thou  mayeet  enter  in.  It  is  ruinous ;  repair 
Thou  it.  It  has  that  which  must  offend  Thine 
eyes ;  I  confess  and  know  it.  But  who  sbaU 
cleanse  it?  or  to  whom  shall  I  cry — Save  me?" 
Or  this — **  And,  lo  I  my  iBfanoj  died  long  since, 
and  I  live.  But  Thon,  Lord,  who  for  ever  livest, 
and  in  whom  nothing  dies :  for  before  the 
foundation  of  the  worlds,  and  before  all  that  can 
be  called  'before,'  Thou  art;  in  Thee  abide, 
fixed  for  ever,  the  first  causes  of  all  things  un- 
abiding ;  and  of  all  things  changeable,  the  springs 
abide  in  Thee  unchangeable."  Or  the  following 
— "  For  it  is  not  by  our  feet,  or  change  of  place, 
that  men  leave  Thee,  or  return  nnto  Thee.  Or 
did  that  younger  son  look  out  for  horses  or 
chariots,  or  ships,  fly  with  visible  wings,  or 
journey  by  the  motion  of  his  limbs,  that  he 
might  u  a  far  country  waste  in  riotous  living  all 
Thou  gavest  at  his  departure?  A  loving  Father, 
when  thou  gavest,  and  more  loving  unto  him, 
when  he  returned  empty.  So  then  in  lustful, 
that  is,  in  darkened  affeotions,  is  the  true  distance 
from  Thy  face.'*  And  this  is  strikingly  put—"  I 
sought  for  pleasures,  sublimities,  truths,  and  so 
fell  neadlong  into  sorrows,  confusions,  errors." 

But  the  we^th  of  this  great  book  shows  itself 
on  every  page ;  its  mineral  splendours  shino 
amidst  its  verdant  postures  very  obvious  to  the 
eye.  It  is  also  the  first  great  book  in  the  literature 
of  the  Christian  churoh,  after  the  inspired 
writings,  of  a  high  metaphysical  order,  but  its 
metaphysics,  while  they  compel  and  charm  the 
understanding,  have  an  attribute  which  meta- 
physicians have  not  usually  cultivated,  a 
singular  and  persuasive  simplicity  worthy  of 
him  who  made  it  his  boast  that  the  profoundest 
truths  of  Christianity  o3uld  be  made  apprehrauible 
to  fishermen  or  labourras.  "Draw  near,"  said 
Augustine,  in  another  of  his  wor^  "  and  I  vrill 
explain  to  you  not  only  the  metaphysics  of 
Socrates,  but  the  profoundest  of  mysteries,  the 
Trinity."  Then  "  The  Confessions  "  is  an  overflow- 
ingly  human  book ;  very  few  stories  equal  in  their 
tenderness  his  beautiful  account  of  his  mother 
all  along,  but  especially  that  last  conversation, 

when,"  says  he,  "  we  came  to  our  own  minds, 
and  went  beyond  them ;  when  the  tumults  of  the 
flesh  were  hushed,  hushed  the  images  of  earth  and 
waters  and  air ;  hushed  also  the  poles  of  heaven ; 
yea,  the  very  soul  hushed  to  herself,  and  by  not 
thinking  of  self,  surmounting  self."  And  then  the 


mother,  we  are  sure,  her  arms  round  the  neck  of 
her  son,  said,  "  Son,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have 
no  further  delight  in  anything  in  this  life ;  what 
do  I  here  any  longer?  to  what  end  am  I  here  I 
know  not,  my  hopes  in  this  world  are  aooom- 

Slished,  X  see  thee  a  Christian  before  I  die ;  what 
0  I  here  ?  "  Only  a  little  longer,  and  she  died, 
and  the  great  man  says,  "  I  closed  her  eyes,  and 
there  flowed  a  mighty  sorrow  into  my  heart  which 
was  overflowing  into  tears;  mine  ey«8  at  the 
same  time  drank  up  tiieir  fountain  wholly  dry, 
and  woe  was  me  I  " 

"  The  City  of  God  "  is  too  large,  and  demands 
too  severe  an  application  of  the  understanding 
to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  any  but  those 
accustomed  to  books.  But,  turn  to  whatever 
page  we  may  of  the  Confessions,  "  voices  are 
heard  far  up  the  heights"  which  find  an  im- 
mediate response  in  ever  j  reverent  and  thoughtful 
reader's  heart  and  mind.  Perhaps  we  may  yet 
find  an  ojpportunity  for  a  few  more  words  on  this 
great  writer  of  the  Early  Christian  Ohuioh. 


mas  Btb  unh 


1*0  DzPABT  ±KD  BE  wiTB  CUBIST.— It  wonlil  bo  impoc- 
aiUe  to  set  forth  ia  clearer  temia,  the  apostle's  con- 
viction thai  the  iotermediate  state,  as  we  call  it,  is  one  of 
connionsnesB  and  bliaa  To  depart  is  to  be  witk  Christ ;  to 
bo  "  absent  &om  the  body,"  is  to  bo  "  at  home  with  the  Lord  I " 
Sad  indeed  would  be  the  dying  soenc,  if  in  the  oalm  sansct 
of  a  Christian  life  we  coold  only  anticipale  ages  of  darkness 
to  pass  away  before  yonder  bright  far-distant  momiug! 
But  no!  the  sunset  aad  the  sunrise  are  one;  thefarewclla 
of  earth  die  away  into  the  first  sweet  sonnds  of  the  heaveoly 
welcome ;  and  while  we  yet  are  whispering  Depart  in  peace  I 
another  rotoe  has  already  said,  Come,  ihou  ile$ted  of  My 
Father.— -The  Bev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Green. 

Dean  Stanist.— About  three  yoars  ago,  on  yfhi^ 
Monday,  ono  of  those  oocaslons  when  the  Dean  delighted  to 
mingle  wilh  the  groups  in  the  Abbey,  drawing  their 
attention  to  pointa  of  Interest  and  beauty,  wliich  might 
have  been  missed  brwrarking  mea,  or  explaltdng  the  hissUay 
of  particular  monuments,  a  woman  and  her  two  children, 
boy  and  girl,  wen  lingering  round  Henry  vn/a  Ghi^l. 
They  were  not  exactly  belonging  to  the  artisan  elasi,  but 
poor  evidently,  and  with  an  air  of  atm^ling  napeotalility. 
As  they  chanced  to  come  near  the  Dean,  who  iiad  been 
talking  to  others,  the  woman  timidly  asked  him  if  it  was 
tme  that  some  little  princes  were  boried  in  the  Abbey. 
Immediately  he  took  them  to  the  chapel  where  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  two  prinoes  murdered  in  tho 
Tower,  and  spent  soedo  little  time  talking  lo  the  children, 
especially  asking  if  they  wore  leamiog  English  history  at 
school,  upon  which  the  mother  answered  with  pride,  pointing 
to  the  boy:  "Oh,  yes;  he  leama  his  lessons,  and  he  Li 
^ing  to  be  a  preaoher  1 "  The  quick  sympathy  of  Dean 
Stanley  was  aroused  at  once,  and  with  that  enthnsiaana 
which  kindles  young  minds  and  ia  never  lost  upon  children^ 
he  said,  "  Then  he  ought  to  see  John  Wesley's  monument — 
come  with  me  1 "  They  followed  him  to  tlie  aisle  where  tho 
monument  is  placed,  one  of  many  others  addod  during  Dean 
Stanley's  time,  and  there  he  pointed  out  to  the  small,  white- 
faced  hoy  of  twelve  years  or  so,  the  image  of  the  man  bo 
was  to  emulate,  and  spoke  of  the  goodness,  earnestnesa,  and 
seal  of  Wesley.— J^eetator.  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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The  seas  rage  fierce  -  ly  round   the  shore,     Loud  winds  ap  -  pal 


the  night; 
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And  who  shall  hush     the    tern  -  pest's  rear. 


-i 


i 


Or   stay   the     o  -  cean'e  might  ? 


Behind  the  blackness  cornea  the  day. 
And  after  storm  the  calm ; 

Lo  1  the  mad  tumult  of  the  fray 
Dies  soft  as  evening  psalm. 


As  silent  as  the  oonstant  sun 
The  secret  law  hath  power ; 

And  peace  from  mystic  forces  won 
Transforms  the  troubled  hour. 


O  Thou,  Whose  wisdom  moveth  all 

In  nature's  balanced  round, 
Grant  na  to  trust,  whate'er  befall. 

Thy  power  and  love  profound. 
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II. 


B|^%BS^^^|T  w&s  somo  time  before  BIr.  Browiio 
HflRa^^^  Bib   oould  elicit  from  the  mea  hem  ihej 
H^ESttT   tWt   ^"^^  managod  to  osoapo.  At  last  tliey 
IbIwBbh|||   nSnj'   told  him  that  they  had  heard  a  sort 
BMEjHMwt  MBf   of  emckiffg  noiae  somewhere  round 
P^gjl^^MJMj   them ;  that  then  it  seemed  to  grov 
I^S^KBraaaa^^B  dark  overhead,  and  then  came  an 
awful  crash,  and  they  thought  tliey 
yfCK  all  lost    Boi  somehov  the  look  had 
BMjjl^^l    ^  fallen  as  to  cover  and  yet  not  crush  them ; 
H^BtM    amA  of  them  were  huri,  and,  after  a  little 
t^Q^  some  of  the  party  had  seen  a  strenk  of 
iTgbt,  So  they  had  groped  their  -wetj  to  it, 
and  had  managed  to  crawl  out  "But  'twai  haid  vork 
for  the  last  of  us,  sir,"  they  bad  said ;  "  wo  was  well  nigh 
choked,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  them  as  got  out  first  and 
helped  US,  we  should  have  been  dead  men  now,  that  we 
should." 

S<mie  time  elapsed  befiire  it  was  dieoovered  that  one  of 
their  number  was  missing.  Oidy  upoa  Mr.  Browne's  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  they  were  til  eafe,  they  noticed  that 
**  Strong  Harry  "  was  not  amongst  them. 

By  the  time  poor  Jane  and  her  little  daaghter  bad  been 
made  acquainted  with  these  facts,  they  had  reached  the 
place  itself.  The  poor  woman  uttered  a  hopeless  cry  on 
seeing  the  changed  face  of  the  piece  of  country  before  her. 

"  God  help  him  I "  she  said.  *<  To  think  that  he's  buried 
under  there  I  Oh !  sirs,  he's  dead  afore  this  time.  How 
conld  he  lire  an  hour  under  that  dreadful  heap  ?"  and  she 
broke  into  fresh  sobs. 

Many  of  the  narvies,  who  had  been  working  there  that 
afiemoon,  had  retomed  to  the  spot  and,  pickaxe  in  hand, 
were  consnlting  together  ae  to  how  they  ought  to  begin.  On 
seeing  the  overiioer,  they  waited  for  him  to  come  up. 

Meanwhile  little  Grace  hsd  left  hor  mother,  and  was 
clambering  up  the  side  of  the  fallen  hill,  her  little  feet 
sinking  between  the  earth  and  stones  at  every  step. 

"Come  back,  childt"  called  her  mother;  "it  ain't  safe 
for  ye  to  be  running  about  there." 

"  Oh  t  let  me  bide,  mother  dear,  Fm  trying  to  find  out 
where  father  is." 

"Poor  dearl"  sighed  her  mother;  but  she  let  the  child 
havo  her  way,  only  following  Lcr  all  the  while  with  her 
eyev.  More  tlisn  once  she  saw  her  kneel  down  to  grope 
with  her  hands,  as  if  searching  for  an  opening  somewheTO. 
She  heard  Mr.  Browns  say  something  about  '*  Grooie  being 
a  good  litUe  girl,"  and  heard  the  overseer  tell  tho  men  to 
walk  round  to  the  other  side  irith  him — that  it  would  he 
impossible  to  attempt  an  opening  on  that  side,  as  the  earth 
would  only  fall  from  a  htigfat  and  make  matters  worse  than 
before  for  the  wretched  man  inside,  ihould  ho  still  breathe; 
but  Jane  Wood's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  tho  child. 

Not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  Graco  again  stopped, 
and,  kneeling  down,  appeared  to  bo  looking  closely  at  some- 
thing. Then  she  stretched  oat  her  arm.  Her  mother  next 
saw  her  bend  down  her  head,  close  to  tho  ground,  and 
npprai  to  bo  listening.  Twice  tho  child  repeated  this  action, 
and  then,  suddenly  rising  to  her  feet,  she  waved  her  anus 
aud  hands  excitedly  in  the  direction  of  her  mother,  as  if 
beckoning  her  to  the  spot. 


"  Yon  had  better  lot  me  first  go  and  see  what  it  is,  my 
good  woman,"  said  Sir.  Browne  kindly. 

Oh  I  thank  ye,  sir,  but  I  can't  wait  very  long." 

"  YoH  may  d^iend  upon  my  coming  back  to  yon  as  quickly 
as  I  can." 

In  a  very  short  time  he  had  sealed  the  steep,  and  was 

beside  the  little  girl. 

**  Oh !  please,  sir,  do  ye  come  here ;  fatlier  ain't  dcsd,  I 
know — I  cin  hear  him  groan.  Oh  I  please,  lienrken,  iiir, 
here,  at  this  hole." 

Mr.  Browne  knelt  down  near  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
cliild.uud,  OS  he  listened,  he  could  distinctly  hear  groans 
proceeding  from  below.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Henry 
Wood  was  still  alive^  bat  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  help 
him? 

The  hold  discovered  by  Grace  was  an  uneven  opening, 
barely  a  foot  across,  apparently  leading  deep  down  into  the 
follen  mass.  The  sides  of  it  were,  of  ooniie,  composed  of 
loose  stones  and  earth.  The  marveUons  part  of  it  was, 
how  the  hole  had  ever  been  fiumad.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  oonld  be  acooouted  for  was  that  the  slab  of  rode,  which 
had  formed  a  sort  of  archway  over  tho  heads  the  men, 
had  fallen  aslant  smaller  blocks,  that  were  detaehed  from 
the  hillside  at  the  same  time,  and  thu%  on  the  opposite  side 
to  tlut  by  which  the  men  had  eacapcd,  the  earth  and 
unaller  stones  fdl  upon  it  and  azoond  it,  but  the  aperbne 
was  not  entire^  dosed,  when  they  ceased  to  fall. 

Hr.  Browns  was  silent  fox  a  few  mcanents,  tiiea  hsBsid, 
"Yonr&ther  is  still  alive,  Oraci&  It  is  indeed  God's  hand 
that  has  BO  preserved  his  lUe^  and  Bo  will  find  means  foroor 
reeouing  him,  although  it  seems  so  difficult  t-j  do  so  now. 
But  I  must  go  back  and  tell  yoor  mother  inuoediately." 

"  I'll  bide  here,  sir,  please." 

Mr.  Browne  agreed  to  her  doing  so,  and  hurried  badt  to 
Jane  Wood.  The  poor  woman's  gratitude  was  too  great  for 
words.   She  could  only  thank  God  silently  from  her  heart. 

"  You  had  better  stay  here.  I  will  at  once  go  and  speak 
to  the  overseer,  and  see  whatcan  bo  done,"  and  the  chaplain 
was  soon  at  the  other  side  of  tho  hill,  whero  he  found  liim 
giving  orders  to  the  men  to  go  most  carefully  to  wort,  in 
striving  to  moke  on  opening.  When  Mr.  Browne  told  him 
of  Grace's  discovery,  he  at  onco  followed  htm,  and  after 
liaviag  himself  listened  and  heard  the  poor  man's  groans, 
ho  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  opening. 

*'  If  we  could  manage  to  put  some  food  down  it,"  he  faid, 
at  length,  he  might  bo  kept  alive  until  the  men  can  get 
to  him.  It  might  be  lowered  in  a  email  basket,  but  wo 
do  not  know,  alter  all,  whether  the  opening  reaches  the 
bottom.  It  is  too  small  to  admit  of  any  man  attempting  to 
get  tbrongh  it,  but  food  he  must  have,  and  that  without 
deloy." 

Little  Gtaoe  was  listening  to  every  word,  with  eager  eyes 
and  face. 

"  My  wife  made  some  strong  beef-tea  this  morning, "  said 
Hr.  Browne.  "I  will  go  homo  as  quickly  as  I  can  and 
fetch  it.  It  is  the  best  thing  he  can  take  down  thcic, 
under  the  cold  earth." 

Little  Graoe  walked  down  the  hill  with  him,  whilst  the 
ovorseer  remained  on  the  watch.  Then  the  child  helped  her 
mother  up  the  steep  Incline,  and  poor  Jane  sat  down  and 
listened,  her  heart  beating  with  sorrow  on  bearing  tho 
moaning  sonnds  uttered  hj  her  unfortunate  liusbaniL 

Three  qnarteza  of  an  hour  passed  away  before  Mr. 
Browne  returned.  When  be  did  so,  he  brought  with  liim 
a  can  of  hot,  strong  beef-tea,  some  bread,  a  hmtem,  a  long 
polo,  and  a  quantity  of  strong  rope. 

"  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  this,"  he  said  to  the  overseer ; 
"  we  don't  know  of  what  use  it  may  be." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  mid  his  companion. 

The  latter  then  tied  tho  lantern  firmly  to  the  end  of  the 
pole ;  then  he  fasteuod  the  can  and  am;ad  to  the  same,  and 
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gently  lowered  it  into  tbo  openlcg.  Tlio  pole  wu  twelve 
feet  long.  Down  It  went,  lower  and  lower  etill,  until  tlie 
overseer  had  to  kneel,  and  his  hand  was  below  the  surfaoo 
of  the  gronnd:  then  it  rested  opou  Bomething.  He  called 
Henry  Wood  loadly  by  name  throagh  the  apertore,  told 
him  to  take  oonrage,  and  to  partake  of  the  food,  and  that 
overythiog  was  being  done  to  reacw)  him.  How  impatiently 
those  fbra  above  gronnd  waited  for  some  roiponse,  some 
token  that  their  efforts  were  not  unavailing!  For  twenty 
minntee  the  overeeer  held  the  pole  firmly,  bnt  he  ooold  feel 
no  motion  in  it.  Thw,  with  great  misgivings,  he  slowly 
niied  it  Alas  I  the  food  remained  nutonc^ed-^he  lantern 
wai  ifUl  fixed  to  the  pola: 

Poor  Jam  Wood  bnrst  into  load  sobs. 

**  Ob,  siTB,  it  ooaldn't  reach  kirn— it  didn't  get  to  the 
bottom^  and  he  mast  die  I  he  must  die  finm  lionger  and 
coMI" 

"If  only  it  were  possible  fov  a  man  to  got  throngh  the 
hole,  all  might  yet  be  well,"  said  Mr.  Browne.  **  I  woald  go 
down  myself." 

**  It  Is  utterly  impossible,"  replied  the  overseer ;  '*  there  is 
hot  space  sufficient  for  a  very  small  boy.** 

Grace's  eyes  brightened. 

"Sirs,"  she  said  eagerly,  "there's  lOom  enonghfw  Bie; 
I'll  go  down." 

Her  mother  datcbed  lier  tightly. 

"  Oh  ]  no,  my  own  darling — you'd  be  lost  down  there  too, 
and  thai  woiidd  break  my  lieart.  Oh!  God  help  met 
Whatshallldo?   What  shaU  I  do  ?  " 

**  Let  me  go,  dear  mother.  Ood  will  take  oaie  of  me.  I 
am  not  a  bit  afeard.   Do  ye  lot  mo  ga" 

"  If  the  child  is  willing  to  go,  tSn.  Wood,  do  not  put  any 
obstacle  in  ho  way.  We  will  lower  her  with  this  strong 
rope,  and  ehe  mM.y  be  able  to  discover  where  yoar  poor 
husband  is." 

"God's  will  be  done,"  replied  Jane  meekly. 

The  rope  was  tlien  firmly  odjnsted  round  the  ohild's  body, 
Hz.  Browne  fiutened  the  lantern  at  one  side  of  her  waist, 
and  the  can  on  the  other  aiile,  and  then,  he  and  the  overseer 
raised  her  up,  and  gently  lot  her  down  into  the  darkness, 
t<ming  her  Utat  she  was  to  pnll  th*:  rope  the  moment  slie 
vished  to  be  drawn  up  again. 

Soon  the  rope  slsckcaied  in  their  hands.  The  child  had 
found  a  footbig.  And  what  did  heido  Once  disoover  on 
Tsadiing  the  bottom?  Tbe  bright  li^t  of  the  lantern 
■heoe  ftill  upon  Henry  Wood.  There  he  lay,  at  some  little 
distance  from  her,  the  laige  rook  axchiog  overhead ;  but  lie 
was  unable  to  move.  Hie  leg  was  broken.  He  uttered  an 
exdama&n  however :  an  esolamation  of  pkastue  on  seeing 
tbeehild. 

"VtXbmr  dear,  Tve  broaght  ye  a  light,  and  some  nioe 
wum  food  io  tak^  and  the  mm  be  a  making  a  hole  at 
t'other  side  fbr  ye  to  get  out." 

Ebiw  ashamed  Hemy  Wood  Mt  at  that  moment  I  Allhis 
harshness  to  his  itcp-child  rose  up  before  him,  as  hii  eyes 
rested  on  the  good  Uttle  face,  and  his  ears  drank  in  the 
kind  words  spoken  by  the  little  girl  who  had  risked  her  own 
life  in  her  anxiety  to  save  him. 

"I can't  move,  child,** be  said,  in  a  choking  voioe,  *'niy 
leg  or  my  liip  is  broke." 

Grace  h^»n  to  cry. 

**Th«re^  don't  ye  oiy,  Graeie.  'Twere  very  good  of  ye 
to  come  down  here  to  help  me,  when  I've  been  bo  bad 
toye." 

"  Never  mind  that,  father,"  and  she  stooped  down  and 
tenderly  lifting  np  his  head,  held  the  can  containing  the 
warm  soup  to  his  lips,  and  then  breaking  ofif  pieces  of  bread, 
she  continued  to  feed  him  until  all  was  otmsamed. 

"  Poor  father  I  if  ye  had  bnt  a  pillow  to  lie  on,"  sobbed  the 
little  thing ;  bnt  never  mind,  Ood  wilt  make  ye  well  ag.iiii, 
I  know.    MoCher  is  so  unba^iy  about  ye,  and  sh^s  longing 


to  know  how  yo'ie  getting  oxu  We  could .  hear  ye  gnan, 
father,  from  the  top." 

**  I'm  BulTering  great  pain,  Grade ;  but  *taint  moro  nor  I 
deserve  neither.  But  there  now  you  go  bade  to  your  mother, 
and  tell  lier  it  ain't  such  a  very  bad  job  arter  all.  Yo 
mustn't  stay  down  hero  in  the  cold." 

"  Fll  go  now,  father,  but  I'll  soon  come  back  to  ye  ogiun." 

Graoe  unfastened  the  lantern,  and  plaoed  it  near  him ; 
then,  after  stooping  down  and  kissing  his  rough  cheek,  sho 
pulled  the  rope  which  was  fastened  round  her.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  she  fdt.herself  lifted  from  the  ground,  and 
in  a  minute  more  she  was  ngain  breathing  the  freah  sir. 
Poor  Jane  Wood  clasped  her  child  to  her  heart : 

**Ohl  Graoiel  I  thotightlwas  goingio  lose  ye  too," 
she  sobbed;  "hot  tell  me,  layer  father  alive?" 

Little  Graoe  then  told  her  all  the  pirtioalus  relating  io 
Henry  Wood's  c<mdition.  It  was  a  Bad  tale ;  the  mora  so  aa 
nothing  could  immediately  be  dome  in  any  way  to  reUave 
him. 

The  child  kept  her  word.  Although  alto  then  went  home 
with  hsr  mother,  Iimg  before  tbe  day  dawned  she  wntegain 
being  lowwed  into  the  dark  earth,  this  time  by  two  of  the 
navvies  theneelTas.  Tsking  with  her  some  warm  tea  and 
some  eggs,  she  again  fed  the  poor  svflbriog  man,  «nd 
comforted  him  by  her  cheering  words.  This  act  of  kindness 
she  repeated  no  less  than  six  times  diuing  the  thirty-six 
hours  which  it  took  the  navvies  to  penetrate  to  the  spiot. 
where  lay  Henry  Wood.  It  was  reached  at  last  hofrevor, 
and  the  back  of  maqy  a  rough  hand  was  drawn  across  tlta 
eyes  when  his  fellow-workmen  saw  their  unfortunate 
comrade  again.  Tliey  laid  him  very  carcfally  upon  a 
stretcher  and  bore  iiiic  to  bis  home,  whore  his  poor  wife 
was  waiting  to  receive  him.  There  was  great  suffering  in 
store  for  Heniy  Woo«L  The  fact  of  the  limb  not  being  set 
for  two  days  mode  it  a  difficult  case  now ;  bat  at  length, 
owing  to  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  a  very  elerer 
suigeon — a  iViend  of  tbe  overseer's — ^be  regained  the  use 
of  his  limb,  though  never  soiBoietttly  to  enable  him  again  to 
work  as  a  navvy. 

Frem  this  time  Henry  Wood  became  a  changed  man. 
During  the  weeks  and  months  of  sicknesB  in  which  he  was 
lovingly  traded  by  his  wife  and  little  Grace,  he  had  time  to 
reflect  upon  his  conduct  and  his  injustice  towards  them. 
Bitterly  did  ho  repent  of  it  all,  and  kmg  before  he  zoee 
from  his  bed,  he  had  asked  tbeir  forgivMiess  and  had  leamt 
to  turn  to  the  Father  who  had  thought  fit  to  ohosten  him 
for  his  uni^.Bnd  thus  to  bring  him,  throagh  soiCainft  to 
himsell  Hemiy  Wood  juw  became  ae  kind  a  hnsband  as 
he  '.hoi  fomaly  been  a  oe^eotfiil  'one,  aad  treated  Grace 
witb  all  .&e  love  he  would  have  'Aown  to  his  very  owm 
child.  His  fbrmer  master  again  taok  him  into  his  empk^, 
and  all  three  went  to  live  in  the  lUtle  cottage  whieb  ih^ 
had  inhabited  in  the  old  days.  Heaiy  Wood  had  no  reaam 
to  regret  hb  brokon  leg,  as  he  usedoftcn  to  lay  tohisnow 
hi^ipy  wife,  with  tears  of  gtatitode  in  his  eyea. 


THK  BLACK  CROSS. 
•  Bt  A.  L.  0.  E. 

WE  heard  recently  of  Hiss  Tucker,  that  she  is  as  earnest 

and  diligent  as  ever  iu  the  work  to  which  she  has 
devoted  beraelf— writing  for  the  natives  of  India  as  well  as 
visiting  in  their  zenanas.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
Ler  to  take  any  rest  from  her  literary  work,  nor  any  change 
from  her  station  at  BatiLIa.  From  there  she  has  sent  the 
following  teaching  incident,  for  publication  in  tbe  "  Church 
Missionary  Juvenile  Intelligencer."  "The  pictorial  Ixx^ 
lefeirod  to,  we  suppose  to  be  sometliine^Lfter  the  dcuga  of 
the  fiunous  'Embkms,'  an^il^^lS^X^Iile^SH^old 
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FimDcu  QnarleB.  To  the  oriental  mind  we  oan  well  imagine 
that  tcaohing  in  an  illoitTsted  and  allegnloal  form  mnit  be 
attraotiTe  and  eflboUre.  Here  ia  the  iaoident  as  told  by 
A.  L.  o.  B. 

"The  M'lTor  of  the  Heart "  is  a  boot  that  hae  been  foniid 
very  useful  in  Indian  zeaanas.  Its  beantifnll;  coloured  and 
gilded  piotares  represent  varioos  states  of  the  heart  of  mao. 

The  firat  ia  the  lieart  of  an  unrepenting  sinner  as  it  is  by 
nature.  Prides  hatred,  etc^  represented  by  the  i>aacock, 
snake,  and  other  symbolicnl  flonres,  dwell  therein.  There 
is  no  oroBB  to  image  forth  faith  in  Christ ; — the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  shape  of  a  dove,  ia  yet  outside. 

The  aeoond  picture  is  the  heart  of  a  repenting  sinner. 
Pride  and  other  vioea  ere  leaving  the  place  no  longer  their 
home,  in  company  with  Satan,  who  can  no  longer  abide 
where  he  onoa  ruled  supreme. 

The  third  picture  shows  tho  cleansed  heart  of  a  belieTOT, 
in  which  shines  a  beautiful  cross  of  gold. 

The  fourth — and  it  ia  this  to  which  I  specially  call 
notioeMa  evideaitly  a  Jiypoerit^t  heart,  of  a  dark  and  lirid 
colour.  Seven  eril  q)irits  are  ready  to  enter  it,  and  a  blade 
etxm,  symbol  of  dead  &ith— bith  without  lore— is  wifliin  It. 

In  aj  TisltB  to  honiea  in  BaUQa,  I  Hnnetimea  talra  this 
book,  as  weU  as  the  preofona  BiUe.  There  is  one  quarter 
where  the  Hohammedans-  are  partienlarly  bigoted.  I 
always  feel  that  the  Gospel  ia  rejected  in  that  place,  yet  do 
not  think  it  right  ever  to  go  amongst  the  supposed  de- 
somdants  of  Mohammed,  puffed  up  as  they  may  be  with 
bigotry  and  pride. 

On  my  last  vidt  I  took  with  me  the  **  Minor  of  the  Heart.** 
Women  were  pleased  with  the  bright,  elerer  pictures ;  hut 
the  most  attentive  listener  to  my  explanations  was  a  grave 
Mohammedan  boy,  perhaps  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
vhoee  name  I  will  call  Abdullah.  I  had  met  him  in  that 
quarter  more  than  once  before ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  had 
talked  so  loudly  and  eagerly,  as  if  to  confound  the  Christian 
visitor,  that  I  had  rebuked  him,  a  mere  boy,  for  thus 
speaking  to  an  elderly  woman.  The  lad  had  not  taken 
offence.  He  had  for  some  time  been  learning  in  our  Mission 
school,  and,  though  not  doing  so  now,  had  carried  awsy 
enough  knowledge  to  make  him  ask  me  for  a  gift  al  the 
Boripturee. 

After  explaining  the  meaning  of  my  book,  I  turned  back 
to  the  two  first  pictures,  and  asked  Abdollnh  whether  he 
was  like  the  first  man  described,  or  the  second,  which  of 
course  meant,  "  Are  you  a  repenting  or  non-repenting  boy  ?  " 

To  my  surprise,  Abdullah  told  me  that  he  was  like  neither 
the  one  nor  tJie  other.  He  made  me  turn  to  the  fonrth,  the 
dreadful  picture  of  a  hypoorite's  heart :  This  ia  my  state," 
said  the  boy  gravely.   I  saw  that  he  was  not  in  jest. 

"It  cannot  be,"  I  a^ned  ;  "  this  is  not  a  Mohammedan's 
heart ;  yon  see  the  cross  is  within,  although  it  is  black," 

I  was  very  much  stracfc  by  Abdullah's  reply.  **  Hois  ean 
you  UU  that  the  crots  is  not  in  my  htmrti " 

Abdullah  kept  to  his  point,  that  the  picture  showed  the 
state  of  his  heart,  horrible  as  that  atata  was  represented  to 
be.  He  repeated  his  strange  question,  "  How  can  you  know 
that  the  GioBB  Is  not  in  my  heart?  " 

I  have  thou^t  a  good  deal  over  that  oonveraation  with 
the  grave,  oamest-lookmg  boy,  who  appears  to  regard 
himself  in  so  fearful  a  condition.  What  can  be  the  meaning 
of  his  wittds  ?  Abdullah  Mnnot  be  a  hypooiitieal  Christian 
proftasor,  for  he  fa  not  a  professor  at  all.  I  can  bnt  imagine 
that  lie  la  a  hj/poerUiad  Mohammedan ;  that  the  unh^py 
lad  really  beliereawhat  he  dares  not  confess ;  that  he  wears 
the  Uack  oross  In  his  heart 

And  perhaps  Abdallah  representa  a  large  class  in  India, 
who  remain  in  this  dangerous  atate.  He  evidently  sees  liia 
danger.  Oh  !  for  more  earnest  prayer  that  he,  and  others 
like  him,  may  be  brought  into  fuller  Gosjiel  light  and  fiillrr 


Christian  freedom,  so  that  the  secret  cross  may  be  no  longer 
a  oinse  of  sorrow  and  shame,  bat  that  Christ  Hunself  may 
so  dwell  in  their  hearts  !>y  fidth,  that  they  may  never  shrhik 
from  confessing  His  holy  Name. 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLABS. 

X. — THE    JUDBNETS    OF    OCB  LORD. 

Text  for  the  day — "  I  love  them  that  love  Me,  and  those 
that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me."   Fior.  vUi.  17. 
Bead  Luke  xix.  1-10. 

We  read  in  a  former  lesson  of  blind  Bartimeus  whose 
eyes  the  Saviour  opened  at  ,Jerioho ;  we  have  now  read  of 
another  man  at  this  place  who  wanted  to  see  Jesus  but 
could  not  do  so,  though  he  was  not  bliud, — lahat  prevented 
him?  The  crowd  waa  great,  and  Zacchens  was  such  a 
littlo  man  that  he  could  not  see  over  their  heads,  nor  was  he 
able  to  get  through  to  the  front,  bnt  he  would  not  give  itnp 
in  despair ;  he  was  as  determined  to  see  Jesus  as  Bartimeus 
had  been  determined  to  make  himself  heard  by  Jesus. 
What  did  Zaccheus  doi  Ohservet  he  spared  no  tnmble;  he 
nh  before  tho  crowd,  he  olimbed  np  into  the  tree;  he  felt 
he  must  get  a  sight  of  thiM  wonderful  Pioidiet,  Jesoi  of 
Naiaretfa ;  he  did  not  care  wheQier  the  people  laughed  at 
him,  as  they  saw  him  running  ud  dtmbhig,  he  that  was 
Buchariohmanl  Znochens  was  seeing  Jeans,  and  your  verse 
of  tiHlay  tells  us  "  they  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me." 

What  an  example  to  us  is  the  eamestnesa  of  this  man  I 
and  what  an  enoontagement  have  we  when  we  read  how 
that  earnestness  was  rewarded  1 

Think  what  must  have  been  the  jtiy  of  Zacchcns,  and  the 
surprise  of  the  crowd,  when  the  Master  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  ^t  tree,  ond  looked  up  and  saw  him,  and  named  him 
by  his  name,  and  said, "  To-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  honsa" 
Can  you  imagine  how  great  was  his  joy,  as  "  he  mode  hsate 
and  came  down  and  received  Him  joyfully."  Never  hod  so 
great  an  honour  been  bestowed  on  his  house  before.  Kever 
had  he  expected  that  he,  the  publican,  would  have  been 
even  named  by  his  Lord,  far  less  that  Ha  would  have  con- 
descended to  sit  at  his  table.  Zaocheus  waa  truly  a  happy 
man  that  day,  but  the  crowd  were  not  happy,  tiiey  were 
angry,  they  all  murmured ;  %ohy  toere  they  displeased  t  They 
hated  the  publicans,  who  were  tax  gatherers  for  the  Romans. 
Sometimes  these  men  oppressed  thetn  grievously,  sometimes 
tliey  were  very  dishonest,  and  so  the  Jews  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  them  all.  But  Jesus  had  no  ccmtempt  for  any  set 
of  men,  for  He  knew  there  mightbe  good  aa  well  as  bad  men 
among  them,  and  one  of  His  own  disciples, — Matthew, — 
had  been  a  publican.  Zaocheus  might  b&ve  been  bad 
enough  before,  but  his  whole  heart  was  changed  sinoo  he  had 
seen  Jesus  and  heard  His  loving  words.  He  stood  up 
before  his  Lord,  and  made  a  solemn  promise  which  showed 
bow  much  he  was  obangod.  Whatt^hepromisei  Hewas 
not  like  the  rich  man  we  read  about  who  turned  away  from 
Jesus  because  he  would  not  give  up  his  riches.  The  love  of 
the  Saviour  bad  melted  the  heart  ^  the  publican ;  he  would 
give  half  his  goods  to  the  poor,  he  would  restore  fourfold 
everything  he  might  have  wrongfully  taken  away,  and  if 
this  loft  him  without  a  penny,  what  would  it  mt^ter  7 
Jesus'  words  would  always  make  him  rich  in  heart,  "this 
day  is  nlvation  come  to  litis  house,  fbrsomuoh  as  ho  also  i> 
a  son  of  AlnahaHi.'*  Jesus  did  not  mesoi  that  Zaocheus  was 
a  son  of  Abraham  merely  because  be  was  of  the  Jewish  race, 
bnt  becanse  he  was  a  man  of  foith  like  faithM  Abraham, 
who  is  called  ''the  father  all  them  that  belwve,"  Bom. 
iv.  12.  Whmdidthe  8onitfManeom»  to  tavel  Zaoohens 
had  heen  lost,  and  the  Son  of  man  had  found  kbn,  and 
had  brought  salvation  to  him  and  to  his  house.  Bead  Uatt, 
zviiL  12  ;  Luke  v  32 ;  Eiek.  xzsiv.  16^  . 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


C  HUTTING  the  door  behind  him,  Colonel 
Smyth  went  Bvriftly  to  the  second  window, 

'*anng  still  the  unconBcious  child,  and  dragging 
tie  half-fitnpified  Bertha.  He  flung  it  open, 
and  a  cry  of  horror  broke  from  the  gathering 
crowd  below,  at  the  sight  of  three  more 
threatened  victims. 

"No  way  out,  I  suppose,  along  the  leads, 
either  front  or  back  ?  "  Coloael  Smj'th  enquired 
of  Bertha. 

lo.  UU.-llun  iS,  IBM. 


As  yet,  Mrs.  Burrell  and  Hope,  in  their 
abaorption.  of  terror,  had  not  become  aware  of  the 
Colonel's  entrance. 

Bertha's  *'  No,  sir,"  was  bewildered.    He  saw 
that  she  hardly  knew  what  she  said. 

"Take  the  child  for  a  moment  I  "  and  he  laid 
Ehona  in  the  girl's  arms.  Then  ho  was  gone 
from  the  room,  but  only  for  a  few  seconds. 
Almost  before  Bertha  had  time  to  conjecture  his 
purpose,  he  returned ;  and  as  he  reached  the  . 
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•window,  Ehona  opened  her"  ©yea,  revived  by  a 
breath  of  fresher  air. 

*'  No  hope  there,"  he  said  gloomily.  "  I  had 
thoughts  of  a  descent  at  the  back,  making  use  of 
the  oistem, — but  the  flames  are  all  over  it. 
Why  is  there  no  fire-escape  ?  " 

The  Colonel  was  a  brave  man,  but  the  threat- 
ening peril  -was  very  terrible,  rendered  still  more 
terrible  by  his  utter  helplessness ;  and  his  cheeks 
blanched  as  he  gazed. 

To  meet  death  on  the  battle-field  would  have 
been  far  easier.  "  What  are  they  about  ?  "  he 
groaned  inaudiUy.  The  fire  has  made  fearful 
way." 

"  Can't  we  get  oat?  "  Bhona  asked,  her  clear 
voice  sounding  distinctly  through  the  roar  of  the 
fire  aud  the  shouts  of  the  crowd.  She  seemed  to 
have  woke  up  quietly  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
position,  and  her  large  eyes  were  dilated  with 
fear.  She  had  slid  partly  out  of  Bertha's  arms, 
which  indeed  were  hardly  able  to  bear  her  up, 
and  stood  leaning  against  her  kind  attendant, 
swathed  still  in  the  blanket  from  head  to  foot. 

"I  hope  BO,  darling, — very  soon,"  the  Colonel 
answered  gravely.  "  I  expect  a  fire-escape  every 
moment.  You  have  no  ropes  here,  my  good 
girl  ?  "  he  asked  of  Bertha  in  a  lower  tone. 

She  shook  her  head  mutely. 
■>  "  The  sheets  ■  '*  said  the  Colonel. 

Hrs.  Bnzrell  and  Hope,  becoming  suddenly 
aware  ci  their  presence,  mshed  to  the  same 
window.  Mrs.  Burrell  passionately  implored  aid, 
and  Hope  fairly  flung  herself  at  Oolong  Smyth's 
feet,  with  sobs  and  incoherent  shrieks. 

"  Hush !  be  quiet,"  he  said  sternly.  "  Don't 
you  Kee  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  condition  ? 
Here  I  you  had  better  help  me  fasten  the  sheets 
together.  Not  yon,  Beruta, — don't  leave  Miss 
Ehona." 

Hope  was  limp  and  helpless,  but  Mrs.  Burrell, 
though  refusing  to  move  far  from  the  window, 
gave  some  assistance.  The  Colonel  worked  <l8  a 
man  wprks  for  his  life;  and,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  ^e  improvised  rope  of  sheeto 
and  blankets  was  ready  for  use.  He  brought  it 
to  the  window,  and  there  paused.  The  descent 
thus  would  be  a  passi^  through  smoke  and 
flame. 

"Will  anyone  make  the  tzial?"  asked  the 
Colonel,  looking  round. 

Hope  hid  her  face.  Bertha  said  steadily,  **  I 
will  take  Miss  Bhona  down,  if  you  wish,  sir." 

He  glanced  at  her  and  at  the  child,  and 
perceptibly  shuddered. 

'*  It  would  be  a  bare  chance,"  he  muttered. 
"  Hardly  a  hope.  Hanging  so  close  to  the 
windows,  the  sheets  womd  certainly  take  fire. 
Wait  a  few  more  seconds,"  he  &aid  aloud.  "  The 
escape,  if  it  comes  soon,  will  be  better." 

Hope  flung  herself  wildly  on  the  knotted 
bedding.  **  O  let  me  down,  let  me  down,"  she 
cried  piercingly.  *'  I  can't  stay  hOTe.  O  let  me 
down — quick  " 

Colond  Smyth  made  no  fresh  protest.  He  was 
indeed  unable  to  decide  whether  the  peril  of 
going  or  of  delaying  were  the  greatest.  With 
oompnssed  lips  he  attached  the  end  blanket  to 
her  waist,  folding  her  up  in  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  helped  her  to  mount  the  sill.   But  a  glance 
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over  proved  too  much  for  her  fortitude,  tmd  with 
a  scream  she  fell  back  into  the  room. 

**  Don't  you  mean  to  go,  Hope  ? "  asked  her 
mother  in  a  voice  of  sullen  misery. 

"01  don't  know,"  gasped  Hope.  "01  don't 
know.  It  looks  so  frigntfuL  0  what  shall  Z 
do?" 

"The  floor  bums  my  feet  so,"  murmured 
Bhona  patiently,  and  Colonel  Smyth  caught  her 
up  in  his  arms. 

"What  can  they  be  about?  Why  don't  they 
come  ?  "  he  groaned,  as  she  clung  to  him. 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  burnt.  God  will 
take  care  of  us,**  said  Bhona. 

"Pray  to  Him,  my  dear,— you  know  how. 
'Biaj  far  all  of  us,"  whispered  the  Colonel, 

"  I  am  praying  all  uie  time.  God  vrill  take 
oare  of  ns,"  Rhona  said  again,  but  after  a  moment 
she  added  softly,  "  Only  He  might  want  to  take 
me  to  mother  that  way.  Would  it  hurt  Tory 
much?" 

Colonel  Smyth  could  not  answer,  and  again 
Hope  sprang  up  wildly.  "  O  it  burns,  it  bums," 
she  screamed.  *'  O  let  me  go  down.  I  can't  stay 
here." 

"  You  must  choose  for  yourself,"  Colonel  Smyth 
answered  gravely.  "  I  do  not  know  that  this  is 
long  enough,  and  thwe  are  other  perils  " 

"  O  but  it  is  worse  waiting  here.  It  is  frightful," 
shrieked  Hope.    "  Let  me  down, — quick — quick." 

Bertha  ^^ain  received  Bhona,  supporting  her 
with  difficuLfy,  and  in  another  instant  Hope 
was  hanging  over  the  depth.  Her  shnU  cries 
of  terror  rang  piercingly  through  the  night-air, 
and  the  crowd  below  seemed  to  watch  with, 
suspended  breath.  Colonel  Smyth  paid  out  the 
improvised  rope  rapidly  yet  cautiqusly.  But 
that  which  he  had  dreaded  came  to  pass.  It 
proved  first  too  short ;  and  as  she  hung  some  little 
way  from  the  ground,  for  two  short  seconds  of 
agony,  a  leaping  tongue  of  fire  set  light  to  the 
sheets  by  which  she  was  suspended.  Those 
above  could  not  distinguish  what  went  on  so  close 
underneath ;  but  Hope's  soreams  ceased,  and  the 
weight  which  depended  on  the  Colonel's  hands 
was  suddenly  lightened.  Whether  the  chango 
meant  life  or  deaw  to  Hope  they  could  not  teU. 
A  flame  was  running  up  the  twisted  sheeting 
whioli.  Colonel  Smythli^,  and  he  flung  it  down, 
as  useless. 

t  ■:,  "  No  hope  now,  in  that  way,"  he  muttered. 
Then  a  loud  cry  rose  from  the  people,  resolving 
itself  into  joyful  words.    "  Ha  I  tie  escape  at 
last  1 "  echoed  Colonel  Smyth,  with  relief  unutter- 
able. 

At  last,  and  not  too  soon.  Was  it  even  in  time  ? 
A  duU  crash  told  of  the  first  floor  falling  in,  and 
flames  rushed  wildly  out  from  the  lower  windows, 
fanned  by  the  strong  breeze. 

Another  minute  found  the  ladders  in  position, 
and  a  brave  man  rapidly  mounted  through  whirl- 
ing smoke. 

Their  rescuer  appeared  'suddenly  outside  the 
window,  a  holmeted  figure,  framed  in  coils  of 
smoke,  steadying  himself  in  his  perilous  pontion. 
What  had  to  be  done  needed  to  be  done  quickly. 
For  any  man  to  remain  there  more  than  a  few- 
seconds  was  an  impossibility.  Colonel  Smyth 
would  fain  have  sent  the  chUd  Aowu.  first,  bat 
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lbs.  Barrell  piished  resolutely  to  the  front.  And 
no  time  could  be  wasted  in  parleying.  As  she 
flung  herself  over  the  window-sill,  the  man 
grasped  her ;  and  almost  befwe  she  knew  what 
won  Id  hap  pezL  next,  she  was  performii^  a  swiH 
descent  down  the  canvas  trough,  to  be  safely 
caught  by  expectant  hands  below. 

Another  rush  of  Same,  this  time  from  the 
drawing-room  windows,  compelled  the  fireman 
to  beat  a  retreat.  He  held  out  his  arms,  and 
Bhona  was  dropped  into  them.  *'  Come  at  once, 
sir*'  ho  said,  seeing  only  the  figure  of  the  Colonel 
in  that  fire-illuminated '  window.  For  Bertha 
had  sunk  to  the  floor. 

Th(»e  in  the  street  saw  the  fireman  re-appear, 
descending  through  tiie  smoke,  saw  him  pause 
and  &lter  while  still  some  way  from  the  ground, 
saw  the  child  slipping  from  his  grasp.  A  wail 
of  horrcxr  broke  from  many,  but  another  fireman 
rushed  underneath  and  caught  the  little  figure  in 
his  arms,  thereby  changing  the  wail  into  a 
frantic  cheer.  Th.&  poor  fellow  reached  the 
bottom  in  safety,  though  nearly  fainting,  and 
Bhona's  last  rescuer,  handing  her  over  to  a 
gentleman  not  far  off,  immediately  went  up  tho 
ladder  in  his  stead. 

Ehona's  new  friend,  a  strongly-built  young 
man,  perhaps  about  fire  and  twenty  in  age, 
carried  her  quickly  away  from  the  vicinity  of 
tho  burning  house.  As  the  fresher  air  again 
recalled  her  scattered  senses,  she  was  startled  to 
find  herself  in  tho  grasp  of  strange  arms.  The 
face  which  met  her  opening  eyes  was  reassuring, 
yet  her  first  impulse  was  a  distressful  struggle, 
and  an  imploring,  ** O  wait !  0  please  wait!  0 
don't  take  me  anywhere  till  he  is  safe.** 

**  Yon  shall  wait  near,  my  dear.  I  am  only 
taking  you  to  a  house  across  the  road,"  the 
gentleman  sud  kindly.   "  Is  he  your  father  ?  " 

"O  no,  it  is  uncle,— it  is  Colonel  Smyth.  O 
why  doesn't  he  come  down  ?  "  Rhona  asked  in  an 
agony.  "Pleaao,  please,  I  can't  go  till  he  is 
safe." 

"  I  am  afiaid  of  your  taking  cold,"  the  gentle- 
man said;  yet  for  an  instant  he  had  to, pause, 
that  be  might  wrap  more  closely  round  her  the 
blanket, 'disarranged  by  her  struggle. 

It  was  a  wild  scene,  viewed  from  where  he 
stood.  The  house  threatened  to  become  soon  a 
mass  of  fire ;  and  thus  fiur  the  steady  play  of  the 
engines  seemed  to  take  no  effect  At  the  win* 
dows  of  houses  round  about,  opposite  and  on 
either  side,  faces  of  ghastly  pallor  and  fear  were 
visible  in  the  xed  glare,  whioh  glowed  upon  glass 
panes,  and  lent  a  ndse  hue  to  tue  dark  ^y. 

Again  the  booming  crash,  and  the  leap  of  flame 
told  of  a  floor  falling  in.  Then  a  gust  of  wind 
swept  the  heavy  smoke  aside,  and  Colonel  Smyth 
could  be  seen,  still  at  the  window,  apparently 
striving  to  lift  a  heovy  weight. 

**  O  it  is  Bertha !  O  uncle  I "  cried  poor  Ehona. 
One  fireman,  striving  to  ascend,  had  already  been 
beaten  back  half-way,  but  another  now  essayed 
the  same  snccessfhlly.  A  few  more  seconds  of 
terrible  suspense,  and  he  was  on  his  way  down- 
ward, bearing  a  female  figure.  Tlie  Colonel 
following,  seemed  in  some  way  to  slip  or  fail, 
when  getting  out  of  the  window,  and  was  all  but 
precipitated  upon  the  pavement  below.  He 


caught  the  ladder  with  one  hand»  and  somehow 
regained  his  footing,  showinff  an  activity  hardly 
to  be  expected  at  his  age.  The  remainder  of  t^e 
descent  was  acoomplished  by  him  slowly,  but 
without  accident,  A  change  in  the  wind  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  place ;  and  though  flames 
leaped  out  fitfully,  charring  the  canvas  bagging, 
yet  the  chief  rush  of  smoke  and  heated  air  was 
now  ia  another  direction. 

But  of  all  this,  including  the  Colonel's  most 
narrow  escape,  Rhona  saw  nothing.  One  glance 
only  was  permitted.  Then,  despite  sobbing  pro- 
teats  she  was  borne  hurriedly  to  a  house  over 
the  way,  near  the  farthest  end  of  the  street. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  child,— you  ebaXl  know  all 
as  soon  as  possible,"  the  genueman  said  sooth- 
ingly, as  answer  to  her  pleadings,  "  I  cannot 
keep  you  out  here  in  the  night-air.  I  will  come 
taid  tell  you  directly  ^ur  unble  is  safely  down." 

"  They  won't  let  him  stay  there,-— poor  nnde  I 
They  won't  let  him  be  burnt  to  death,"  said 
Rhona's  quivering  lips, 

"  No,  no, — don't  toe  afraid.  Think  how  man^ 
people  there  are  to  help,— and  they  will  do  their 
very  utmcwt.  See,  I  am  going  to  take  you  in 
here  to  a  friend  of  mine, — a  very  kind  old  lady." 

"  But  I  don't  know  her,--^lnd  X  haven't  any 
frock,"  said  Rhona  involuntarily. 

"  Never  mind  the  frock.  You  and  Mrs. 
Montague  will  not  be  strangers  long,  I  am  sure." 

It  was  a  private  house  at  which  he  stopped, 
just  beyond  the  region  of  shops.  The  &ont  door 
was  on  the  latch,  aad  the  inhabitants  were 
evidently  astir.  Rhona's  fnend  entered  with 
the  air  of  one  muoh  at  hcnne.  Ho  carried  her 
swiftly  upstairs,  clearing  two  steps  at  a  time 
with  mng  easy  strides,  tapped  at  a  door,  and  on 
receiving  no  answer  walked  in.  A  candle  stood 
alight  on  tiie  dressing-table,  and  the  bed  bore 
signs  of  having  been  slept  in  that  night,  but 
nobody  was  present.  Rhona  was  laid  on  a  broad 
couch,  still  rolled  up  in  her  sheltering  blanket, 
and  an  eider-down  quilt,  caught  up  from  the  bed, 
was  spread  quickly  over  her.  The  gentleman 
paused  then  and  bent  down,  looking  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Will  you  be  a&aid,  my  dear,  to  lie  alone  for 
half  a  minute?"  , 

"  No,"  said  Rhona,  returning  the  ga».  I  don*t 
think  I  am  afraid — exactly." 

'*  I  am  going  to  see  after  Colonel  Smyth.  You 
would  rather  I  should  do  that  than  sta^  with 
you, — ^but  Mrs.  Montague  will  come  directly. 
Somebody  might  be  a  little  hurt  at  the  fire,  aioA. 
I  am  a  doctor." 

"O  please,  please,  go  "  Bh(ma  implraed, 

shivering  violently,  though  not  from  odld.  •*  Oh, 
please  don't  wait." 

Presently  a  lady  entered,  little  and  old  and 
gentle,  dressed  in  a  quaint  flowered  wrapper, 
while  a  soft  cream-coloured  shawl  was  folded  round 
her  shoulders  and  passed,  mantilla-wise,  over  her 
head.  The  face  within  these  creamy  folds  was 
singularly  small,  aged  yet  delicate,  worn  yet 
still  attractive,  i^ona  saw  so  much,  almost 
without  seeing,  as  a  little  wrinkled  hand  patted 
her  all  down  in  soothing  fashion. 

She  sat  half-dreamily  for  some  seconds,  rublnng 
Bhomi's  chiU  fingers  meohanw«Jl^.Qppg|^ 
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"  Now  the  other  hand, — if  we  can  get  at  it. 
They  have  rolled  you  up  pretty  neaily  into  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  Ah,  hei-e  comes  the  hot  etuflF, 
to  put  a  little  colour  into  those  white  cheeka.  It 
is  well  I  bade  my  maida  light  a  fire  and  have 
boiling  water  ready,  thinking  either  might  bo 
needed.  Drink  it  up,  little  one,  and  after  that 
you  shall  rest  in  my  nice  oosy  bed.*' 


OHAPTXB  XVI. — xcaoea  tbm  way. 

Colonel  Smyth  came  down  the  ladders  slowly, 
stepping  with  caution,  perhaps  with  actual 
difficulty.  On  reaching  the  ground  his  first 
words  were, — "  "Where  is  my  little  girl  ?  " 

"  She's  ail  right,  sir, — taken  to  a  home  near. 
Tou'd  best  stand  back,"  one  of  the  men  said.  "  Is 
there  nobody  else  in  the  house  ?  " 

Colonel  Smyth  half  answered  in  the  negative, 
and  checked  himself;  "I  do  not  know.  There 
is  a  servant-girl,— sleeping  downstairs,  I  believe. 
"What  of  her?" 

"  Palled  out  of  hOTbed  just  in  time,  sir, — ^fonnd 
first  of  sMt  when  the  alarm  was  given.  Nobody 
else,  you  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.  Thank  God  1 "  the  Colonel  said 
involuntarily.  "  Then  all  are  saved.  No,  I  am 
fbtgetting,— how  about  the  girl  X  let  down  from 
the  window  ?  " 

"  Fell  to  the  ground,  and  broke  her  leg,"  the 
informant  answered.  "  A  doctor  has  seen  to  her, 
and  sent  her  straight  oif  to  hospital.  He  is  the 
same  that  carried  the  little  girl  away  too." 

"  No  hope  of  rescuing  any  of  my  belongings  I 
suppose,"  the  Colonel  said,  looking  up  regretfully 
at  his  flame-wreathed  drawing-room  windows. 
"  Well — let  them  go.  Life  is  worth  more  than 
books  and  pictures.    Where  is  the  child  ?  " 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and  a  voice  said, — 
"Ton  had  better  oome  farther  back.  Colonel  Smyth. 
There  is  danger  here  ?  " 

Col(mel  Smyth  obeyed  the  touch  meohanically, 
and  -die  other  contdnned, — "I  have  taken  your 
little  gul  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  this  street  Will 
yon  oome  there  too  ?" 

"Thanks,"  the  Colonel  replied.  "Yes,— the 
sooner  the  better.  I  don*t  seom  to  be  of  any  use 
here." 

It  was  well  they  had  not  far  to  go.  Mrs. 
Montague's  house-door  was  no  longer  on  the  latch, 
but  Mr.  Wynne  had  provided  himself  with  a  latch- 
key, and  they  entered  without  ringing.  Colonel 
Smyth  sta^ered,  and  drop)^  into  a  chair. 

"Never  mind  me, — it  is  nothing,"  he  said 
hastily,  as  if  ashamed.  "Where  Is  Rhona?  Not 
hurt,  is  she  ?  " 

"No,  not  at  all.  But  you  are,"  Mr.  Wynne 
said  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"  Kather  scorohed,  I  believe.  I'll  go  to  Bhona, 
— ^the  child  must  be  frightened.  By-the-bye, 
what  of  my  landlady  ?  " 

"  Uninjured,  but  a  good  deal  excited  at  the  loss 
of  her  property." 

"With  some  reason,  perhaps.  And  the  daughter 
— ^broken  leg,  they  say." 

"That,  and  other  injuries.  She  has  gone  to 
hospital  at  once ;  and  the  mother  has  been  taken 
in  two  doors  off  &om  this." 


"  And — yes — Bertha — what  of  her  ?  I  lost  sight 
of  the  girl  after  wo  came  down." 

"  She  has  been  received  in  the  same  houso  as 
Mi's.  Burrell.  After  seeing  to  your  hurts,  I  must 
take  a  look  at  her, — but  I  am  told  that  she  does 
not  seem  much  the  worse  for  her  adventure." 

"  Capital  girl, — plucky  to  a  de^ee.  I  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  her,  if  I  can  help  it.  Has  any- 
body any  notion  how  the  fire  originated  ?  " 

"There  is  some  idea.  The  servant  girl  was 
found  asleep  on  her  bed,  fully  dressed.  The 
mischief  evidently  began  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
the  kitchen;  and  she  confesses  to  a  vague  re- 
collection of  leaving  her  candle  on  the  lid  of  a 
box  which  contained  shavings,  meaning  to  go 
back  and  fetch  it.  She  says  she  was  so  tired, 
that  she  dropped  down  across  her  bed,  for  two 
minutes'  rest,  before  finishing  what  had  to  bo 
done.  The  remainder  may  be  imagined.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  she  was  not  burnt  in  her  bed,  before 
help  came." 

"  Heinous  cuelessnessl"  muttered  the  Colonel. 
"  But  the  poor  thing  was  worked  off  her  le^  and 
out  of  her  proper  senses,  I  do  believ&  WeU — 
Mrs.  Burrell  has  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty.  I  hope 
her  property  is  instoed." 

"  I  cannot  say, — 1  have  not  spoken  to  her  yet. 
Colonel  Smyth,  I  am  going  to  send  word  upstairs 
that  you  are  safe ;  and  then  I  must  see  to  your 
hurts." 

"  Send  word  ?  I'm  going  myself,"  Colonel 
Smyth  answered,  starting  up.  "  I  want  to 
satisfy  my  own  eyes,  with  a  sight  of  the  child." 

Mr.  Wynne  looked  doubtful,  but  made  no 
protest.  They  were  speedily  within  the  bed- 
room, where  Rhona  lay,  anxiously  watching.  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  C<oIonel  Smyth,  she  sprang  up 
in  bed,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  sharpened  into  almost  a 
scream.  Colonel  Smytii  was  startled  at  the 
energy  with  which  this  usually  gentle  child 
flimg  herself  upon  him.  Mis.  Hont^^ue  had 
arrayed  her  in  a  dressing-gown  of  deep  pink 
flannel,  but  Rhona's  cheeks  outdid  the  hue  of 
her  pretty  wrapper. 

"Gently,  my  dear!"  Mr.  Wynne  said,  noting 
the  Colonel's  sudden  winoe.  He  loosened  her 
clutch  with  a  firm  hand,  and  laid  her  back  on 
the  pillow.  "  Ton  must  keep  still,  or  we  shidl 
have  to  leave  you." 

Rhona  had  no  bi^zl  of  stillness  about  her.  She 
remained  obediently,  as  placed,  but  with  eyes 
that  shone  like  star.-*,  and  with  breath  that  came 
in  hysterical  catches. 

"  0  I'm  so  glad, — so  very  very  glad,"  she  said. 
"  0,  it  is  almost  too  good.  I  didn't  really  think 
you  amid  have  got  down.    0  uncle — uncle  *' 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  little  girl;  yon  will  be  quite 
ill  if  you  excite  yourself  so,"  said  Colonel  Smyth, 
stooping  to  kiss  kcr.  "That  is  not  like  my 
gentle  good  Bhona." 

I  don't  feel  gentle  to-night,  not  a  bit — and 
not  good  either,'  said  Hbcma,  speaking  rapidly, 
and  flashing  her  large  eyes  to  uid  fro.  "I  felt 
good  up  in  that  room,  when  we  thought  wo 
should  all  be  burnt,  but  not  now.  I  suppose  it 
is  because  I  am  so  very  very  glad  you  and  Bertha 
are  safe — poor  nice  Bertha.  And  Mrs.  Burrell 
too, — only  I  don't  like  her  so  much — not  nearly 
so  much.  0  uncle,  you  don't  know  how  dreadfoUy 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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frightened  I  was  about  you.  And  the  kind  doctor 
went  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything." 

"I  found  him  on  the  gronnd,  Bhona,  quite 
Bafe,"  eaid  Mr.  Wynne. 

"Quite  safe  firom  the  flames!"  said  Bhona, 
with  a  shudder.  '*I  keep  seeing  -Uiose  flames 
all  the  while.  Dear,  dear  undet  Only  think 
if  yon  htdoit  eome  down  in  time  I  O  unde,  are 
you  quite  sure  the  flames  won't  oatoh  this  house^ 
and  bum  us  all  up  ? " 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  Colonel  Smyth,  with 
an  involuntary  ooutraction  of  his  brow,  as  she 
clasped  his  left  hand. 

"But  I'm  BO  afraid — suppose  they  shoald,"  said 
Bhona,  shiToring.  "  And  we  mightn't  all  keep 
awake,  and  mightn't  know  in  time." 

Kr.  Wynne  was  noting  the  two  faces  carefully. 
He  bent  a  little  over  the  ohild,  and  said  quietly, 
"  There  was  a  wise  man  once,  little  Bhona,  who 
could  say,  *  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust 
in  Thee!*" 

"  That  was  King  David,"  said  Bhona  bnrriedly, 
with  a  brilliant  smile.  "  It's  in  the  Psalms,  and 
mother  did  love  that  text  bo.  Bhe  used  to  say  it 
often." 

**  Then  yon  must  try  to  say  it  now,  Bhona." 

He  had  not  meant  lip-utterance,  but  Bhona 
took  the  adrioe  literally.  It  touched  them  all  to 
see  the  slender  hands  clasped,  while  a  look  of 
earnest  gravity  came  over  the  broad  brow. 

"  AVhat  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee." 

The  words  were  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Wynne,  or 
for  Mr.  Wynne's  hearing.  Bhona's  eyes  had  a 
far-away  look  for  a  moment,  before  ooming  back 
to  his  face. 

"Must  I  say  it  again?"  she  asked,  with 
enrions  simplicity. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Wynne.  "  You  must 
think  it  now;  and  keep  yourself  from  talking. 
Cokmel  Smyth  is  coming  into  the  next  room 
with  me  for  a  little  while." 

Colonel  Smyth  was  the  first  to  move.  Ho  went 
straight  to  the  frottt  window,  looked  out  and 
remarked,  "  The  glare  seems  lessening."  Then 
he  turned  and  said,  "  Will  you  help  me  oft  with 
my  ooat — oarefally,  please. 

**  Your  hands  are  a  good  deal  scorched,"  said 
Mr.  Wynne. 

"  Yes,  rather, — but  my  shoulder  is  worst.  I 
gave  it  a  wrench  aomehow — getting  out  of  the 
window — slipped  and  nearly  fell,  I  oelieve,  and 
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saved  myself  by  one  hand.  It  was  touch  and  go ! 
Whew !  "  Colonel  Smyth  winced  and  paled  at  the 
light  touch  of  Mr.  Wynne's  fingers.  "  Yes, — ^just 
there  is  the  worst.  I  did  not  know  how  had  it 
was  till  Bhona  threw  herself  upon  me.  Bat 
no  use  minding.  The  coat  has  to  come  off  aome- 
how." 

"Not  that  way,"  Mr.  Wynne  said,  with  a 
restraining  gesture.  '*  Wait  a  moment."  He 
was  gone  quickly,  and  reappeared  with  a  large 
pair  of  scissors.  The  coat-sleeve  was  speedily 
ripped  up  from  wrist  to  shoulder :  Colonel  Smyth 
submitting  with  only  one  remark, — "  Do  yon 
know  I  don't  possess  another  coat  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  There  are  tailors  in  London,"  said  Mr.  Wynne, 
and  after  a  brief  examination  he  uttered  one 
word, — "  Dislocated." 

"  Well, — I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  can  stand  a 
good  pull,"  said  the  Colonel.    **  By-the-bye, — are 
you  a  surgeon  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  Soema  rather  a  Inoky  event  that  you  happened 
to  be  on  the  spot.   Y09  live  near,  I  suppose?" 

"  No ;  I  was  called  up  late  to  a  patient  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  happened  to  be  passing  the 
end  of  this  street  on  my  way  home,  just  when  the 
alarm  was  first  given." 

"  That  poor  girl,  Bertha,  will  need  you 
presently,  I  suspect,  Dr. — by-the-bye,  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name.  May  as 
well  put  my  shonlder  straight  first,  if  you  don't 
object." 

"  I  am  not  wanted  there.  Dr.  Marsden,  living 
in  the  next  street  has  made  his  appearance,  and 
will  see  to  her  at  onoe.  My  name  is  Arhuthnot 
Wynne, — Mr.,  not  Dr.  as  yet." 

Colonel  Smyth's  movement  of  surprise  was 
very  perceptible. 

**  You  seem  to  retx^ise  it,"  Mr.  Wynne  said. 
"  I  remember  a  certain  Dr.  Wynne  many  years 
ago, — a  man  nearly  of  my  own  standing." 

"  My  father  probably.  He  is  in  foU  practioe 
still,  and  we  live  tc^ther." 

"  Your  patients  being  his,  and  vice  vertd,  I 
suppose.  Well, — the  sooner  this  little  business 
is  attended  to  the  better,  Mr.  Wynne.  I  can 
stand  a  wrench  fairly  wdl.  You  don't  advise 
chloroform,  do  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,"  said  Mr. 
Wynne.  "  WiU  yon  lie  down  here,  you  please^ 
Colonel?" 


THOUGHTS  AlTD  BY-THOUGHTS. 

BT  THE  AUTBOB  OT  "KU  HABTZST  OT  A  QCIBT  nx,"  Xm 
THOUGHTS  ABOUT  I^T. 


IT  was  while  sitting  in  my  study  chair,  on  a 
cold  winter  evening,  that  it  occurred  to  mo 
that  there  was  a  parable  hidden  in  the  little  pile 
of  dark  brown  squares,  that  brimmed  the  basket 
by  the  fireside.  1'he  wild  wind  ra^ed  without ; 
from  the  combes  of  the  Quanatocks  came  buffeting 
gnsta  and  eddies,  hustling  aad  hnrUing  with  one 


another  in  the  dark.  This  fierce  draught  drove 
the  sleet  against  the  study  window ;  the  next, 
with  a  shriek  and  a  howl,  snatched  the  arrows 
of  the  snow,  to  hurl  against  another  side  of  the 
house ;  and  then  a  wild  wail  died  down  into  an 
interval  of  peace.  But  the  warm  lampliffhtJfinei 
the  room,  hnd  the  cosy  ^ieM^W^Jib' 
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fire,  fostering  with  its  broad  glow  the  cinders 
that  had  been  dull  a  little  time  before. 

The  sound  of  morrj  voices  and  of  active  feet 
came  from  the  hall,  where  a  piauo  had  been 
placed.  The  snatches  of  dance  music  and  the 
gay  laughter  of  girls  came  pleasantly  in  accord 
with  the  warmth  and  light,  m  the  pauses  of  the 
wild  strife  without.  The  time,  the  sound,  the 
surroundii^  influences,  were  favourable  for  fanci- 
ful thought.  And  so  I  fell  to  musing  upon  the 
Parable  of  the  Peat. 

Why  not?  why  not  of  the  Peat,  as  well  as  of 
tiie  leaven,  or  of  a  grain  of  mnstard  seed  ? 

The  home  of  Peat.  The  imagination  roamed 
first  to  that.  Many  homes  has  Feat,  but  the 
habitat  familiar  to  the  present  writer  con- 
cerning it,  was  the  land  about  Glastonbury,  near 
Wells.  On'  the  way  irom  Eighbridge  to  that 
cathedral  city,  the  traveller  will  pass  through 
the  native  land  of  this  kindly  turf.  It  is  curious 
to  see,  as  the  train  whirls  by,  or  pauses,  the  black 
stretch  of  fields  around ;  fields  from  which  the 
dark  layers  have  been  lifted.  It  is  curious  to  see 
the  loag  ranks  of  these  slabs  lying  in  rows,  or 
piled  ready  to  be  stacked,  curious  also,  to  see 
the  gigantic  black  bee-hives,  (or  beaver-huts,) 
rounded  at  the  top,  of  the  stacked  peat,  about  the 
dififormt  homesteads.  All  this  makes  np  a  land- 
scape so  different  from  any  within  ordinary 
experience. 

Then  is  it  not  struigdy  interesting  to  go  back, 
bat^  0  how  far,  through  the  vistas  of  the  a^jes  ? 
To  endeavour  to  call  befinv  the  mind  the  tones 
when  the  peat  was  in  making.  Here  is  the  prosaic 
result.  But  how  marvellous  to  realise  the  poetio 
process.  To  call  u^  these  fidds,  this  landscape 
an  they  used  to  be,  in  the  times  when  the  oaf  th 
was  a-preparing  for 

"Mas,  His  lut  work,  wlio  seemed  so  fair, 
finoh  Bplondid  pnzpoM  ia  bis  eyn" 

■ — earth's  lord,  for  whom  all  creation  was  making 
ready,  but  under  whose  bondage,  alas  I  all 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in  pain 
until  now. 

How  difficult  to  recall  the  scenery  of  the 
(possibly)  subtropical  climate  of  our  island,  when 
this  dead  peat  was  living  growth.  What  layers 
and  layers  of  tall  grass,  reed  and  brushwood, 
must  have  gone  to  the  storing  such  depths  of 
pressed  fuel.  Luxuriant  vegetation,  trampled — 
in  the  great  loneliness  of  earth  without  man  on 
it,  by  mighty  and  strange  animals,  long  since 
banished  to  inter-tropical  regions.  High  reeds, 
and  tangled  brake,  lavish  and  deep  as  the  rank 
growth  of  tropic  lands,  can  we  call  up  this,  over 
the  smooth,  monotonous  meadow  through  which 
the  train  speeds  on  ?  Then,  for  the  woman  and 
clustering  children  about  the  door  of  the  thatched 
«ottage,.and  for  the  hind  lifting  the  peat  with 
long  flat  tool,  or  tilling  the  black  mould  in  plots 
of  gar^n-ground,  instead  of  these,  the  hippopo- 
tamus revelling  in  the  swamps ;  the  mighty  long- 
haired elephant ;  the  hytenas,  prowling  from  their 
caves;  three  species  of  bears,  the  tall  elk,  the 
gigantic  deer ;  and,  where  they  had  dammed  the 
sluggish  stream,  the' beaver  people  busy  with 
their  domed-huts.   And,  under  oa!ka  such  as  we 
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have  now,  and  silver  birch,  and  ripe-green  Scotch 
fir,  the  Siberian  hare,  and  the  Lapland  reindeer. 
These  feeding  on,  trampling  down,  the  club- 
mosses,  the  marestails,  all  the  coarse  herbage,  and 
the  luxuriant  grass,  and,  it  may  be,  as  time  went 
on,  the  fair  tall  flowers,  trampling  them  into  the 
ooze  and  the  swamp,  layer  after  layer  forming  of 
the  dark  uninteresting  fuel  that  is  now  lifted, 
layer  after  layer,  into  the  light  of  modem  ekics. 
Such  pictures  the  brown  homely  slabs  beside  the 
hearth,  in  the  later  days  of  this  omtury,  call  up 
before  the  meditative  mind. 

And  then  the  old  thought  seems  natural,  the 
thought  suggested  by  anything  that  onoe  was 
living  and  beautiful,  but  Uiat  has  passed  into 
dull  and  unlovely  death.  A  thonght  of  tenderness 
and  c(»npassion,  stopping  short  of  iJie  false  senti- 
ment oorreoted  in  onr  old  fiivonrite  "  Evenings  at 
home."  A  tenderness  that  is  not  really  for  the 
pathetic  death  of  vegetable  life,  but  even  for  our- 
selves. The  lavish  growth,  the  richness  and  the 
beauty,  basking  under  the  warmth  of  those  summer 
skies,  and  nothing  left  of  it  all,  but  just  these 
square  cakes  of  black  tmfragrant  hay  !  Even  the 
pressed  meadow-hay,  as  we  shake  it  out  into 
scented  looseness,  betrays  the  dried  yet  still 
graceful  and  fragrant  flowers,  the  long  grass  not 
60  utterly  changed  but  that  a  suggestion  of  its  old 
waving  glory  comes  to  tiie  mind.  But  this,  what 
can  this  bring,  what  reminding  of  beauty,  what 
hint,  for  even  the  most  pitying  fanoy,  of  that 
which  once  has  been  ?  What  kindly  thought  can 
we  think;  what  kindly  and  comfortable  word 
can  we  say,  of  this  death  that  is  so  dei^  as  to 
brin{^  no  hint  of  remembrance  even,  of  the  life 
that  it  onoe  was  bssking  in  beaufy,  and  heat,  and 
light" 

•  *  •  « 

I  came  in,  this  evening,  tired,  from  a  parish 
round.  The  sky  was  dull,  dull  and  icy  in  in- 
fluence,— November  and  January  mixed.  The 
skeleton  leaves  seemed  almost  to  shiver  again,  as 
they  appeared  to  huddle  yet  closer  together  under 
the  hedge-row  beside  the  damp,  half-muddy,  half- 
frozen  path.  The  lurid  mnffl^  sky  had  gradually 
drawn  over  it  a  pale  hope-abandoning  roof  of 
crude  moist  cloud.  Some  ioy  guerilla-flakes  of 
sleet  had  b^un  to  drift  into  my  face,  as,  the 
afternoon's  work  done,  I  turned  homeward,  against 
the  wind,  feeling  chilled  to  the  heftrt  by  what 
had  seemed  vain  labour,  more  than  hy  the  in- 
c1emen(^  of  the  nnkindly  evening.  Unoonaoionsly 
the  warm  welcome  of  home,  and  the  glow  of  light, 
and  the  warmth  of  fire,  was  present,  —as  homo 
was  neared, — to  the  shivering  and  depressed  mind. 
And  now  the  familiar  gleam  shines  from  the  ball, 
the  welcoming  front  door  is  reached, — it  opens, — 
closes,  shutting  out  the  gloom  and  the  gathering 
storm.  The  erango  glow  is  cheering ;  and,  though 
wife  and  children  are  away,  yet  a  welcome  is 
suggested  by  the  light  and  warmth.  So  I  leave 
the  wet  boots  in  the  kitchen,  and  draw  on  dry 
shoes ;  and  now  for  the  study,  and  the  &iaidly 
books,  and  the  ready  pen. 

X  enter : — 

Alasl  as  servants  teiU  f<»^et,  somBtimes, 
my  study  fire  has  been  forgotten  I  A  dead, 
cold  grate  meets  me,  for  th^  expected  iriendly 
glow.  A  oaref4^i^^g^<4^^^i^  in  it. 
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homTer,  some  living  embers  yet.  A  judicious 
raking  out,  therefore,  of  the  choking  duBt :  and 
then,  yeSy  ihem,  I  seek  a  precious  slab  of  my  dark 
brown  peat,  I  lay  it,  warily  and  subtly,  flat  on 
the  dying  coals,  and  leave  it,  that  I  may  attend 
to  a  parishi(mer  who,  it  seems,  has  been  wait- 
ing to  see  me,  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  business  takes  time ;  longer  than  I  ex- 
pected. Upon  my  return  I  find  (not  to  my 
BQiprise),  the  dead  oold  embers  all  in  a  glow 
under  the  kindly  fiwtering  of  the  dry  dead  Uiing 
which  I  had  placed  above  them.  The  old 
extinct  warmth  of  the  peat  has  easily  revived 
again,  has  hatched  this  expiring  life  into  heat 
and  glow  anew.  .  Setoains  but  to  lift  it,  and 
pour  gas-fraught  coal  upon  the  white-hot  founda- 
tion :  then  to  return  the  glowing  lid,  and  the 
familiar  order  of  the  books  reflects  the  orange 
light,  and  the  lares  and  penates  of  the  Study  are 
bathed  in  it,  to  heart's  content. 

Even  thus  do  I  declare  the  Parable  of  the 
Peat.  As  a  Ipy-thought  we  may  thus  first  interpret 
it.  There  are  dead  lives  now,  that  once  knew 
heat  and  fire.  UniBttfirasting  lives,  beauty  gone, 
if  it  ever  existed :  gaiety  *nii>mOTriment  of  heart 
gone,  clevemeBSis>attnuitiv«nees,  now  unremem^ 
bered  thin^  The  liv«u,gnowtii  of  the  years  of 
long  ago,  now  dead,  pressed  down  into  a  dryness, 
that  gives  no  hint  of  any  former  gUdness, 
warmth,  delight. 

Yet  the  life  that  seemed  dead,  the  single  life, 
the  widowed,  childless  life,  from  which  the  glory 
and  the  glee  had  long  ago  been  pressed  out; 
how  often  has  this  brought  a  fostering  warmth 
over  other  lives,  that  were  growing  chill  as  a 
deserted  hearth,  ohoked  with  ashes,  dull  with 
desertion  and  neglect ! 

The  latent  warmth  in  the  dry,  prosaic  charao- 
ter,  which  was  unsuspected  in  the  hour  of 
almndant  Ij^t  and  glow, — how,  when  the  fire 
sank  down,  and  the  heart  was  dead,  and  hope 
and  gladness  ■wen  stifled  with  dust  of  extinct 
fuel, — how  often  that  magic  power,  which  we  call 
r^paihy,  has  brought  a  glow  to  dying  embers, 
and  revived  hi^  to  downowt  hearts. 

Yes,  there  is  a  wonderful  kindling  power  in 
tme  sympathy,  and  it  is  oAen  the  hearts  that  once 
were  gay,  and  felt  the  Spring,  but  that  have  for 
this  life  but  a  treasury  of  dried  stores  of  dead  joys, 
— ^it  is  often  these  hearts  that  know  best  how  to 
deal  with  dashed,  but  not  extinct  energies  and 
hopes.  Fussy,  ofBcious  folk,  innocent  of  tact,  will 
poke  and  poke  away  at  the  bars,  and  raise  any 
amount  of  choking  dust,  until,  perhaps,  the  last 
spark  goes  out.  But  the  wise  from,  it  may  be,  sad 
experience,  will,  after  judicions  prepturation,  lay 
upon  the  sinking  fire  the  susceptible  peat  of  a 
true  sympathy,  beneath  which  the  dead  heart  is 
foatered  into  rmewed  glow  and  life. 

And  this  benefioent  use  may  be  made  of  the 
florrowM  menMniOB  of  a  dead  past. 

TluB  vaa  but  a  by-thought  on  the  way  to  the 
deeper  interpretation  of  this  Parable  of  the  Peat. 
And  will  it  seem  fanoifol  if  we  go  on  to  a  yet 
more  serious  musing  as  to  its  analogies  ?  We  have 
traiisierred  our  thought  of  the  sinking  light  and 
d^injg  warmth  of  the  hearUi,  to  the  idea  of  the 
sinking  light  and  dying  glow  of  the  human  heart. 


in  this  chill,  icy,  neglectful, un^rmpathetio  world. 
Do  not  rudely  poke  the  dusty  cinders,  till  you  have 
put  tJie  last  spark  out.  Do  not  too  easily  despair 
of  the  fire.  Place  over  the  expiring  embers  of 
hope  and  trust  and  love,  the  fovescent  influence, 
the  fostering  warmth,  that  may  kindle  again 
into  glow  and  brightn^  well-nigh  extinct 
embers.  And  how  can  this  be  done  ?  When,  in  ' 
the  history  of  mankind,  was  it  first  done?  Many 
a  cfystem  of  philosophy,  many  a  scheme  of  vrorld's 
wisdom  has  been  promulgated,  to  suit,  if  it  might 
be,  the  requirements  of  human  intellect.  But 
whioh  of  uiese  even  aimed  at  comforting  the 
broken  heart  of  humanity  ?  Whidi  of  them  ever 
spoke  of  strengthening  the  broken  reed,  and 
nurturing  the  smoking  flax?  Which  of  them 
ever  professed  the  mission  of  preaching  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek,  of  binding  up  the  broken- 
hearted, of  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  were 
boundv  which  ever  essayed  to  comfort  all  that 
mourn,  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is 
weary,  to  give  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness, — to  call  sinners  to  repentanea  and 
hope, — to  seek  and  to  save  tiiat  which  was  lost? 

Did  any  of  the  old  Pbilomphics  even  so  much 
as  attempt  this  ?  Do  any  of  the  Agnostioiams 
and  other  Christ  antagonisms  of  our  day? 

The  dying  embers  of  a  lu>pe  deserted  life — 
what  can  the  wisdom  of  the  world  do  for  tiiese  ? 
Indeed  it  would  but  rake  out  the  last  spark  of 
fire,  or  load  it  with  wet  fuel. ' 

1a  it  strange  that,  as  I  mused,  the  kindly  and 
restoring  influence  of  the  peat  on  the  sinking 
heart  of  the  fire,  brought  to  my  mind  the  efibct  of 
the  comfortahle  Gospel,  so  potent,  and  alone  able, 
to  revive  dying  fires,  and  restore  warmth  that 
was  sinking  into  cold  death  ?  .  .  ^ 
.  In  Kingsley's  *'Hypatia,"  fiction  merely  de- 
veloping fact,  we  have  set  before  us  a  devotee  of 
those  ancient  I^osophiea,  yrhea  now  her  poetic 
dj^ams  had  failed  her,  and  friends  had  failed  her, 
and  hope  had  fiuled  her,  and  trast  was  quenched, 
and  love  the  «npty  'n8i<m  of  a  dream,  **Ko 
'Centre,  no  order,  no  rest,  no  soul,  but  only  a 
perpetual  flux,  a  down-rushing  change  ?  "  Was 
this  indeed  all  ?  It  was  all  that  Philosophy  could 
give  her ;  upon  her  dizzying  heart  and  brain 
arose  that  awful  vision  of  Lucretius.  "  Of  the 
homeless  universe  falling,  falling,  falling  for  ever 
from  no  whence  towards  no  wJitther  through  the 
unending  ages — while  the  changes  and  efforts  of 
all  mortal  things  were  but  the  jostling  of  the 
dust-atoms  and  the  everlasting  storm.**      .  ' 

And  just  then,  in  the  ruin  of  it  all,  of  all  she 
had  hoped  and  dreamed  and  believed  and  loved — 
there  was  brought  to  her  (so  the  record  says), 
the  stozy  of  the  Kazarene.  Of  Him  whose  voice  to 
the  broken  hearted,  the  downcast,  the  desolate, 
the  despairing,  is  just  that  which  suitt  ^  sinking 
energies  of  the  human  heart. 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden  I  .  And  I  wiU  give  you — rest." 

(But  they  murdered  her,  the  gentle  Christlike 
Christians,  of  that  day,  of  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria ; — ^hurrying  her  from  the  messenger,  to 
the  presence  of  the  Sender  of  the  messace.)  i 

And,  leaving  those  idpke(dBgrLfi]0<@b^«^ 
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(whioh.  ore  not  withont  the  devil's  leaven  of  that 
old  bitter  hate,)  we  ask  the  question  anew.  What 
does  the  Philosophy  of  the  Agnostic  for  the 
despairs  of  the  sinking  human  soul  ?  Hoar  the 
sad  summing  up  of  one  of  the  votaries  of  the  cold 
wisdom  of  the  world,  which  "  Ictunca  not  God."  It 


scribe  did,  and  become  devoted  followers  of  the 

Maater  1 

Then,  again,  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner. 

In  the  aforesaid  "  Hypatia,"  a  poor  lost 
creature,  an  ignorant  fallen  one,  sends,  in  her 
despair,   to  the  virtuous,  beautiful,  respected 
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ist'jat  of  Professor  Clifford,  dying  early ;  with  this 
sad  word  on  his  lips.  My  researches  have  re- 
vealed to  me  "a  soul-less  universe,  looked  down 
upon  by  a  godless  Heaven." 

O  Gospel  of  despair  1  Will  the  dying  embers 
of  hope,  of  joy,  of  faith,  of  love,  be  fostered  by 
such  ice  as  is  this  ? 

But,  in  place  of  such  ice,  comes  in  (may  I  say 
it,  parablewise  ?)  the  peat-like  influence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

To  revive  fires  that  seemed  extinct.  To  keep 
alive  warmth  and  brightness  that  was  going  out. 

To  "  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 
To  "strengthen  the  weak  hands,  and  to  confirm 
the  feeble  knees." 

Let  us  recall  some  familiar  instances. 

There  was  that  honest  scribe,  who  came  to 
Jesus,  seemingly  with  a  cavil  on  his  lips,  but 
with  the  glow  of  a  hidden  yearning  in  his  heart. 
A  rough  dealing  might  have  put  out  that  low 
fire,  but  see  how  the  kindly  peat  of  a  word  of  en- 
couragement was  laid  upon  it  by  the  Master's 
Hand.  "  Thou  art  not  far,"  He  said  to  him, — 
"  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

May  not  this  word  have  been  the  influence 
which  kindled  the  latent  glow  of  that  enquiring 
scribe's  heart ;  and  may  not  it  have  drawn  up 
presently  the  heart's  possibilities  into  a  fervency 
of  devotion  to  the  Speaker  of  the  word. 

And  might  not  we,  in  our  dealings  with  yearn- 
ing, but  timid  or  reserved  or  undecided  spirits, 
take  a  lesson  from  the  Master's  method  ?  And 
so  might  not  many,— or  some, — encouraged  and 
not  repelled,  "drawing  nearer  6ccauM  told  they 
loere  near,  and  not  coldly  reproached  for  being 
outside,'*  take  heart,  as  we  trust  that  honest 


maiden-philosopher.  And  the  answer  ?  "  She 
had  but  followed  her  nature."  She  must  sink,  as 
dirt  into  dirt,  lower  and  lower.  Philosophy  had 
no  message  for  the  lost. 

There  was,  then,  in  philosophy,  no  gospel  for 
the  harlot.  No  hope  for  the  sinner,  the  de- 
graded. She  was  to  follow  hor  destiny,  a  destiny 
of  forlorn  despair. 

But  even  as  we  read,  we  see  before  us  a  fair 
frail  form,  bowed  to  the  very  ground.  It  is,  how- 
ever, at  the  feet  of  Him  of  Nazareth.  Upon  the 
agony  of  tears,  of  felt  degradation,  of  sheer  and 
utter  self-abasement,  upon  all  this  incipient 
despair  comes  the  healing,  reviving  word. 

Her  sins, — tchich  are  many,— are  forgiven  her. 
For  she  loved  much. 

What  more  need  we  say  ?  There  is  St,  Peter's 
repentance,  and  the  kind  and  comfortable  word, 
'*  Lovest  thou  mef"  laid  on  the  embers  of  broken- 
hearted shame,  and  kindling  the  glow,  until  the 
Jlame  dares  to  burst  forth.  "  Thou  hnowett  that  I 
love  thee  I " 

There  is,  for  the  duU  bnming  (that  yet  held 
fire)  of  doubt.    "  Be  not  afraid^  only  believe." 

There  is,  there  is — Yes,  to  sum  all,  there  is 
the  comfortable  gospel  for  every  weary,  anxious, 
troubled,  diflBculty-haimted,  sin-agonised,  hope- 
deserted,  trust-betrayed,  love-forgotten,  neglected, 
deeolate  heart.  There  is  the  good  news  of  hope, 
of  pardon,  of  peace,  of  reviving  trust,  and  joy; 
of  renewed  love ;  of,  indeed,  recovery  for  all 
dying  fires,  in  the  good  news  of  God*a  love,  in, 
Christ  Jesus. 

And  the  weary  world  would  be  different,  if 
instead  of  damp  fuel,  comfortable  reviving  peat 
were  more  ready  to  the  Christian's  hapd. 
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CHINESE  GORDON. 


EVENTS  follow  eacli  other  in  the  Life  of 
General  Gordon  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  give  a  sketch  of  his 
career  as  it  is  for  an  artist  to  draw  his  features. 
He  flashes  irom  Asia  to  Europe,  and  then  to 
A&ica  more  after  the  manner  of  a  telegraphic 
message  than  of  a  living  being  subject  to  the 
fatigues  and  necessities  of  a  mortal  man. 

Most  persons  know  that  for  the  past  twelve 
months  or  more  he  has  been  resting  from  his 
labours  in  the  calm 
Eeclnsion  of  the  valleys 
and  hills  of  Palestine, 
occupying  his  active 
mind  by  personally  in- 
specting the  topogra- 
phy of  what  to  him  of 
all  men  is  distinctively 
the  Holy  Land.  "With 
the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  his  measnrinig  reed 
in  the  other,  he  Has 
been  marking  out  the 
lines  of  the  city  walla 
of  Jenualem — not  only 
actually  but  also  in  his 
own  mind. 

To  him  the  Holy 
Land  was  a  picture  of 
the  heavenly  Canaan. 
The  holy  city.  Mount 
Zion,  and  the  temple 
itself  were  outward 
types  of  that  city  which 
is  to  descend  from  God 
oat  of  heaven,  as  well 
as  of  that  kingdom  of 
heaven  which  the  Lord 
says  is  within  us.  On 
this  subject  be  thus 
wrote  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  in  one  of  the 
letters  with  which  he 
from  time  to  lime 
favoured  this  present 
writer: 

"  All  this  I  thought  before,  and  still  more  now 
out  here.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  interest  the 
Holy  Land  has  for  me,  for  in  reality  it  was  a 
very  unimportant  country,  and  it  is  because  we 
have  it  within  ourselves  that  it  is  interesting 
—not  only  interesting  but  instructive.  The 
kings  who  built  walU,  or  portions  of  walls, 
were  often  wicked  kings  who  succeeded  wicked 
kings  —  the  building  of  walls  meaning  the 
bringing  into  control  irregular  portions  or  suburbs 
of  a  city — that  is  of  sSf,  after  some  outburst 
or  tumult.  In  fact  I  could  talk  with  you  for 
hoars  on  these  subjects." 

From  this  oalm  contemplative  life  he  was 
gammoned  by  a  call  &om  tne  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians to  go  out  to  the  Congo  and  take  command 
there,  as  it  was  supposed  that  Stanley  was 
wishing  to  retire.  A  few  telegrams  were 
exchanged  and  Gordon  consented. 


Frtm  a  PMagra^  by  Adamt 
and  StULiard.^ 


With  his  usual  impetuosity  he  jumped  into  a 
small  sailing  boat  to  run  down  to  Fort  Said,  and 
thence  take  steamer  for  England.  But  even  the 
elements  stood  iu  the  way  of  his  going  to  the 
Congo.  A  mighty  storm  arose,  and  like  St.  Paul 
ho  was  driven  about  by  "  a  tempestuous  wind." 
He  was  nearly  wrecked,  and  was  wet  through  for 
five  days  and  nights,  until  he  met  with  a  ship 
"  sailing  for  Italy,"  and  getting  thereon  he  ar- 
ri  ved  safely  at  Genoa  asd  thence  came  to  Belgium. 

When  it  became 
known  that  he  was 
guing  to  the  Congo,  not 
only  all  £ngland,  but 
most  of  the  European 
nations,  began  asking 
through  the  press  why 
Gordon  was  not  going 
to  the  Soudan — his  old 
campaigning  ground, 
where  for  five  years  he 
had  governed  that  wild 
country  1o  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everyone,  except 
th^  venal  officials  who 
had  been  engaged  iu 
spoiling  and  enslaving 
the  miserable  inhabit- 
ants. 

But  Gordon  had 
pledged  his  word  to 
the  benevolent  King 
Leopold,  and  nothing 
would  induce  him  to 
break  it  except  the  com- 
mand of  bis  Queen» 
whose  devoted  servant 
he  always  remained, 
even  when  serving  un- 
der a  foreign  flag. 
Annoj-ed  and  worried 
by  the  persistent  at- 
teul  ions  of  reporters 
and  interviewers  he 
hurriedly  left  England 
for  the  Congo. 
We  took  a  melancholy  farewell  of  this  simple- 
minded,  noble-hearted  man  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Station  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  January 
las^.   He  was  going  to  Brussels  to  arrange  hia 

flans  with  the  king,  and  to  procure  his  outfit, 
n  ten  days  he  was  to  start  for  the  Congo — on  an 
expedition  of  which  none  could  see  the  issue. 

This  seemed  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
cry  was  heard  louder  and  louder  that  the  only 
man  who  could  save  the  Soudan  was  going  to  be 
buried  in  the  very  heart  of  Afiicn,  whence  he 
would  probably  never  return  ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  very  day  on  which  Greneral  Gordon 
arrived  in  Brussels,  came  a  message  requiring  his 
services  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

The  same  evening  Gordon  started  for  London, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  he  arrived 
in  town  being  only  two  days  after  leaving  London 
for  Brussels  and  the  (|pn^^  he  again  Uft,  the 
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Gluaing  Groefl  Station — hnt  thia  time  he  went  as 
the  accredited  envoy  of  the  Queen  of  England,  on 
a  special  mission  to  the  Soudan. 

Before  giving  a  short  sketch  of  his  career  let 
us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  man  himself.  That 
he  is  a  genius  none  will  deny,  but  he  has  higher 
qualities  than  mere  superiority  of  intellect,  or 
force  of  will.  We  believe  the  true  source  of  his 
greatness  lies  in  bis  almost  total  abnegation  of 
self.  General  Gordon  combines  within  himself, 
not  only  the  strength  of  purpose,  the  nobility  of 
soul,  the  faravo]^  and  contempt  of  personal  danger, 
that  charaoterise  the  Paladin  <xf  lomance,  but 
within  and  above  all  this,  are  modesty,  unselfish- 
ness, devotion  to  duty,  ajoA  unquestioning  faith. 
Some  people  call  him  a  Puritan,  others  say  he  is 
like  Oromwell.  He  is  not  exactly  like  any  one 
else,  but  of  him  it  may  truly  be  said,  as  it  was  of 
Bayard,  that  he  is  »an$  pmr  et  earn  r^rocke. 

So  little  had  he  courted  popularity,  that  soon 
after  we  first  made  his  acquaintance  in  1880  we 
entered  the  largest  photographic  establishment 
ia  London  and  asked  for  his  portrait.  "  Never 
heard  of  Colonel  Gordon,  sir — who  is  he  ?  "  He 
had  put  down  the  terrible  Taiping  inanrreotion 
in  China,  he  had  been  for  years  Governor-General 
of  the  Soudan,  ruling  over  a  country  nearly  as 
large  as  Europe,  and  yet  the  photogtapher, 
whose  vrindowB  were  full  of  city  notable^  aokors 
and  actresses  and  others,  bad  xiot  evefi  heard 
Gordon's  name  I  >     -  v  - 

The  likeness  wMoh  aocompuues  thia  «9rticle  is 
from  a  photograph  taken  not  long  aiSsath- 
ampton,  and  is  the  best  we  have  8eeii-'<^t  ao 
portrait  gives  the  expression  of  the  man.  His 
smile  and  his  light  blue  eyes  cannot  be  painted 
by  the  sun.  The  rather  small  physique  and  mild 
and  gentle  look  would  not  lead  the  ordinary 
observer  to  recognise  in  General  Gordon  a  ruler 
and  leader  of  men — but  a  slight  acquaintance 
shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  nnnsnal  power  and 
great  force  of  charaoter. 

His  religious  fervour  and  boundless  faith  are 
proverbial — so  much  so  that  some  men  call  him  a 
fatalist — whilst  others  say,  like  Festns,  "  Thou 
art  beside  thyself."  Neither  of  these  judgments 
is  true,  though  it  is  certainly  true  that,  &om  a 
desire  to  obuge  others,  G^rdcai  has  sometimeB 
made  errors  in  judgment  th&t  have  led  him  into 
sad  dilemmas.  To  say  nothing  of  his  second  visit 
to  the  Soudan,  to  oblige  Ismail  J^sha,  and  his 
rash  and  most  dangerous  embassy  to  King  John 
of  Abyssinia,  to  oblige  Tewfik  Pasha,  we  need  but 
allude  to  his  unwise  acceptance  of  the  post  of 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Eipon  in  India.  He 
was  overpersuaded,  and  to  please  others  he  sacri- 
ficed himself.  To  those  who  knew  him  it  was 
not  surprising  that  almost  the  first  thing  he  did 
on  lancung  at  Bombay  was  to  throw  up  his  ap- 
|iointment,  and  rush  off  to  China,  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  preventing  a  war  between  that 
country  and  Bnssia. 

The  active  life  of  General  Gordon,  who  is 
about  fifty  years  old,  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  sections:  the  Crimea  uid  Bessarabia — 
China  (the  suppression  of  the  Taiping  rebellion) — 
Graveaend — the  making  of  the  defences  at 
Tilbozy,  and  the  Soudan.  A  later  and  shorter 
episode  ooours  in  his  visit  to  Mauritius  and  the 
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Cape,  the  latter  colony  being  the  only  place  in 
which  his  great  capabilities  and  high  character 
were  unappreciated.  For  particulars  of  all  these 
periods  the  reader  is  referred  to  three  different 
works  by  separate  authors,  all  of  whidh  axe  most 
interesting  reading.* 

In  the  Crimea  General  Gordon  worked  steadily 
in  the  trenches  and  won  the  praise  of  his  superior 
officers  for  his  skill  in  detecting  the  movements 
of  the  Eussians.  Indeed  he  was  specially  toM 
off  for  this  dangerous  duty.  Lord  Wolseley, 
then  a  captain,  was  a  fellow  worker  with  Gordon 
befbre  Setxistopol. 

Ia  1856  Gopdon  iras  occupied  in  laying  down 
the  boun^nies  of  Enma,  in  Turkey  and 
Houmania,  for  which  work  he  was  in  a 
peculiar  manner  well  fitted,  and  he  resided  in  the 
East,  principally  in  Armenia  until  the  end  of 
1858.  During  this  time  he  ascended  both  Little 
and  Great  Ararat. 

In  1860  he  was  ordered  to  China,  and  assisted 
at  the  taking  of  Pekin  and  the  sacking  and 
burning  of  the  Summer  Palace.  This  work  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  to  his  taste. 

China  was  the  countrf  destined  to  give  to  the 
young  engineer  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  is 
now  best  known — "  Chinese  Gordon."  Here  he 
first  developed  that  marvellous  power  which  he 
stiil  holda^  above  all  other  men,  of  enea^ng  the 
cttnfideuce,  reepect  uid  love  of  wild  and  irtegnlar 
soldiery. 

t  The  great  Tai-ping  rebellion,  which  was 
commrait^  soon  after  1842  by  a  sort  of  Chinese 
Mahdi — a  fanatical  village  Bohoolmaster — had 
attained  such  dimensions  that  it  had  overrun 
and  desolated  a  great  portion  of  southern  China 
and  threatened  to  drive  the  foreigners  into  the 
sea.  Nanking,  vrith  its  porcelain  tower,  had 
been  taken,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Heavenly  King,  as  the  rebel  chieftain  Hung  now 
'  called  himself.  His  army  numbered  some 
hundreds  of  thousands,  divided  under  five 
Wangs,  or  kings,  and  the  imperialists  wero 
driven  closer  and  closer  to  the  cities  of  the  sea- 
coast. 

In  1863  Ihe  British  Government  was  applied 
to  for  asmstanoe,  and  Captain  Gordon  was 
selected  to  take  command  of  the  Imperial  forces 
in  the  place  of  an  American  adventurer  named 
Burgevine,  who  had  been  cashiered  for  corrupt 
practices.  The  Sv«r  Vtetorious  Armj/^  as  it  was 
called,  numbered  4,000  men,  when  the  young 
engineer  took  the  command.  Carefally  and 
gradually  he  oxganiied  and  increased  it,  and  as 
he  always  led  his  men  himself  and  ever  sought 
the  post  of  danger,  he  soon  obtained  their  fullest 
confidence  and  never  failed  to  rally  them  to  bis 
support. 

He  wore  no  arms,  but  always  carried  a  small 
cane,  with  which  he  waved  on  his  men,  and  as 
stockade  after  stockade  fell  before  him,  and  city 
after  city  was  t^kon,  that  little  cane  was  looked 
upon  as  Gordon's  magio  wand  of  victory.  Ho 
seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life,  and  was  never 
disconcerted  by  a  hailstorm  of  bullets.  Oooa- 


*  "  The  Ever  Tiotoriont  Anny,"  by  Andrew  Wilson,  1S6S ; 
"Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,"  by. Dr.  HUl,  18S1  ; 
"  The  Story  of  Cluneae  Goig^^^'^^  {^(^t^Pi^^^^ 
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sionallj,  when  the  Chinese  officers  fliaohed  and 
foil  back  before  the  terrible  fusilade,  he  would 
quietly  take  one  by  the  arm  and  lead  him  into 
^e  thickest  of  the  enemy's  fire,  as  calmly  as 
though  be  were  taking  him  into  dinner.  Once, 
when  his  men  wavered  under  a  bail  of  bnllels, 
Gordcm  coolly  lighted  his  cigar,  and  waved  his 
magic  wand— his  soldiers  accepted  the  omen, 
came  on  with  a  rush,  and  stormed  the  defenoe. 
He  was  wounded  once  only,  by  a  shot  in  the  leg, 
but  even  then  he  stood  giving  his  orders  till  he 
nearly  fainted,  and  had  to  be  carried  away. 

Out  of  100  officers  he  lost  almost  one-half  in 
hia  terrible  campaign,  besides  nearly  one-third 
of  his  men.  Bat  he  omshed  the  rebellign  and 
rescned  China  from  the  grasp  of  the  most  cruel 
and  ruthless  of  spoilers.  His  own  estimate  was 
that  his  Tiotorios  had  saTod  the  Im  a£  100,000 
human  beii^ 

Then  he  left  China  without  taking  one  penny 
of  rewaicl.  Honours  and  wealth  were  poured  at 
his  feet,  but  lie  accepted  only  such  as  were  merely 
hcnoxaiy.  He  "waa  made  a  Ti-Tu^ — ^the  highest 
title  to  which  a  subject  can  attain,— and  he 
received  the  Orders  of  the  Star,  the  Tellow 
Jat^et,  and  the  Peacock*!  Feather.  When,  how- 
ever, the  imperial  messengers  bron^t  into  his 
room  great  boxes  containing  10,0001.  in  coin,  he 
drove  them  out  in  anger.  The  money  he  divided 
amongst  his  troops.  And  yet  he  might  well 
have  taken  even  a  larger  sum.  One  who  knew 
how  deeply  the  Empire  was  indebted  to  him, 
wrote,  "  Cui  China  tell  how  much  she  is  indebted 
to  Colonel  Gordon  ?  Would  twenty  miUi<»L 
taels  repay  the  actual  service  he  has  rendered  to 
the  Empire  ?  " 

Gordon  returned  home,  and  avoiding  all  the 
flattering  notice  that  was  continually  thmst 
upon  him,  he  retired  to  his  work  at  Gravesend, 
■miere  from  1865  to  1871  he  laboured  at  the  oon- 
stroction  of  the  Thames  Defences. 

Here  he  passed  six  of  the  hap^dest  years  of 
his  life — ^in  active  work,  in  deep  seolnsion  from 
the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion,  but  in  a  state 
of  happiness  and  peace.  His  house  was  school, 
hospital  and  almshouse,  and  he  lived  entirely  for 
others.  *'  The  poor,  the  sick,  tiie  unfortunate, 
were  welcome,  and  never  did  snpplicmt  knock 
vainly  at  hia  door." 

Gutter  children  were  his  especial  care.  These 
he  cleansed  and  clothed,  and  the  boys  be  trained 
for  a  life  at  sea.  His  evening  classes  were  his 
delight,  and  he  read  and  taught  his  children 
with  the  same  ardour  with  which  he  had  led  the 
Chinese  troops  into  battle.  For  the  boys  he 
found  suitable  places  on  board  vessels  respectably 
owned,  and  he  never  lost  sigjht  of  his  protdges. 
A  large  map  of  the  world,  stuck  over  with  pins, 
showed  him  at  a  glance  where  he  had  last  heard 
from  one  of  these  rescued  wai&.  "  God  bless  the 
Kernel,"  was  chalked  upon  many  a  wall  in 
Gravesend,  and  well  might  the  poor  bl^  the  man 
who  personified  to  them  the  life  and  daily  walk  of 
one  who  **  had  been  with  Jesus."  To  them  he 
was  the  "  Good  Samaritan,"  pouring  in  oil  and 
wiae ;  and  they  blessed  and  reverenced  him,  and 
gave  him  a  love,  which  he  valued  more  than  royal 
gifts. 

We  must  however  hasten  on,  and  see  him 
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transferred  from  Gravesend  to  the  Danube,  and 
thence  to  the  Soudan.  He  succeeded  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  in  the  government  of  these  distant  terri- 
tories in  Egypt  in  1873.  The  Khedive  Ismail, 
offered  him  10,0002.  a  year,  but  he  would  only 
accept  2000^,  as  he  know  l^e  mtmey  would  have 
to  be  extOTted  from  the  wretched  f&Llaheen.  His 
inrinoipal  work  was  to  conquer  the  insnrgent 
slave-dealm  who  had  taksa  possession  of  the 
country,  and  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  How  hard 
he  worked,  what  herculean  labours  he  underwent, 
and  how  he  ro^e,  principally  on  camels — from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  vast  territory  over 
which  he  ruled,  can  only  be  known  by  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  two  books  written  by  Dr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Hake.  They  are  painfoUy  interesting 
works,  and  demand  dose  study.  The  lands  south 
of  Khartoum  had  long  been  occupied  European 
traders  who  dealt  in  ivory,  and  had  thus  "  opened 
up  the  country."  This  opening  up  was  a  teirible 
scourge  to  the  natives,  because,  as  Mr.  Hake  tells 
us,  these  European  traffickers  soon  began  to  find 
out  that  "  black  ivory  "  was  more  valuable  than 
white.  So  they  ibrmed  fortified  posts,  called 
seribas,  and  garrisoned  them  witii  Arab  ruffians, 
who  harried  the  ooantxy  and  organized  man- 
hunts on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  profits  were 
enormous,  but  the  "bitter  cry"  of  Africa  began 
to  make  itself  heard  in  distant  Europe,  and  the 
so  called  Christian  slave-dealers  found  it  more 
prudent  to  withdraw.  This  they  did  without  loss 
for  they  sold  their  stations  to  Arabs,  and  the  trade 
in  human  beings  went  on  as  merrily  as  ever.  Dr. 
Schweinfnrtb,  the  African  explorer  and  botanist, 
visited  one  of  these  slavenlealing  princes  in  1871 
and  foundhim  surroundedby  an  ^moet  regal  court, 
and  possessed  of  more  than  vioe-regal  power.  He 
was  lord  of  30  stations,  all  strongly  £»:tWed,  and 
slxetbhinglike  aohaininto  the  very  heurt  of  Africa. 
Thus  his  armies  of  fierce  stddiery,  Arab  and  black, 
were  able  toma^  raids  over  wb<de  provinces,  and 

father  in  the  great  human  harvest,  to  supply  the 
emands  of  Egypt,  Turkey  and  Arabia.  This 
&mou8  man  was  named  Sebehr  Bahama,  and 
although  he  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Gordon  and 
sent  down  to  Cairo,  he  never  quite  lost  favour  at 
the  Egyptian  court,  and  was  not  long  since  ap- 
pointed commander  in  Chief  of  the  Soudan  to 
uphold  the  power  of  Egypt  o^inst  the  Mahdi  I 
The  scandals  of  the  slave-tradd  combined  with 
the  lust  of  conquest  were  the  causes  out  of  which 
grew  the  famous  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
to  the  Soudan.  The  love  of  conquest  made  it 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  and 
the  desire  to  uproot  the  infamous  slave-trade 
obtained  for  the  enterprise  tlie  warm  approval  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  hearty  oo-operation 
of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  displayed  the  greatest 
courage  and  energy  in  the  conduct  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

From  this  first  expedition  the  two  succeeding 
ones  of  Colonel  Gi]Tdon  may  be  said  to  have 
arisen.  The  struggle  against  the  slave-hunters 
had  developed  into  a  war,  and  the  Khedive  began 
to  fear  that  their  power  would  grow  u'atil  his 
own  p<mtion  at  Cairo  might  become  enduigered. 
The  slave-king  Sebehr  must  be  destroyed,  tc^ther 
with  his  numerous  followers  andsatoUites^l^ 

Gordon  was  not  loii^gifie|>M±«QBgM^^ 
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was  selected  for  the  office  of  goTcmor — for  -we 
find  him  writing  home,  "  I  think  I  can  see  the 
tme  motive  of  the  expedition,  and  believe  it  to 
be  a  sham  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  English 
people."  With  him,  however,  it  was  no  sham. 
He  was  determined  to  do  what  he  was  professedly 
sent  to  do,  viz. :  put  down  the  slave-trade.  I 
will  do  it,"  he  said,  "for  I  Talne  my  life  as 
naught,  and  should  only  leave  much  weariness 
for  perfect  peace.'^ 

How  hard  he  found  his  task  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  we  per- 
ceive from  snoh  an  outburst  as  this,  amongst 
many  similar — "What  a  mystery,  is  it  not? 
Why  are  they  raeated  ?  A  life  of  fear  and  misery 
night  and  day  I  One  does  not  wonder  at  their 
not  feaiing  death.  No  one  can  conceive  the  utter 
misery  of  these  lands — heat  and  mosqaitoes  day 
and  night  all  the  year  round.  But  I  like  the 
work,  ^r  I  believe  I  can  do  a  great  deal  tu  ameli- 
orate the  lot  of  the  people." 

This  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  of  a  sublime 
charity  runs  through  all  bis  work.  Every  man, 
black  or  white,  was  neighbour  "  to  bim,  and  he 
ever  fulfilled  the  command  of  his  Lord,  to  "  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself."  Against  oppression 
and  vice,  he  conld  however  be  stem  and  severe. 
Not  a  few  rufi&ans  whom  he  cau^t  red-handed  in 
flagrant  acts  of  cruelty  were  executed  without 
meroy.  So  that  the  same  man  who,  by  the  down- 
trodden people,  was  called  the  *'  Graod  Fasha," 
was  to  the  robber  and  murderer  a  terror  and  an 
avenger. 

When  at  Khartoum  he  was  on  one  occasion 
installed  with  a  royal  salute  and  an  address  was 
presented,  and  in  retnm  he  was  expected  to  make 
a  speech.  His  speech  was  as  follows — "  With  tho 
help  of  God  I  will  hold  the  balance  level."  The 
people  were  delighted,  for  a  level  balance  was  to 
them  an  unknown  boon.  And  he  held  it  level  all 
through  his  long  and  glorious  reign  which  lasted 
with  one  small  break  from  Eebmary  1874,  until 
August  1879. 

Dnring  these  five  years  and  a  half  he  had 
traversed  evwy  portion  of  the  huge  territory 
which  was  placed  under  him — ^provinces  ex- 
tmding  all  the  way  to  the  Equatorial  lafees. 
Besides  riding  through  the  deserts  on  camels 
and  mules  8,490  miles  in  three  years,  ho  made 
many  long  journeys  by  river.  He  conveyed  a 
small  steamer  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  succeeded  in  floating  her  safely 
npon  the  waters  of  that  inland  sea.  He  had 
established  posts  all  the  way  from  Khartoum  to 
Gondokoro,  and  reduced  that  enormous  journey 
from  one  of  fifteen  months  to  only  a  few  weeks. 

He  writes  respecting  these  posts  in  January 
'79.  *'  I  am  putting  in  all  tne  frontier  posts 
European  Vakeels,  to  see  that  no  slave  caravans 
come  through  the  frontier.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  now  tiy  to  pass,  but  the  least  neglect  of 
Ti^lance  would  ming  it  on  again  in  no  time." 

Tbia  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  instanoes 
of  the  hawk-eyed  vigiluice  of  the  Ghyvemor- 
Qeneral.  The  "vast  ^provisoes  under  his  sway 
had  nerer  been  ruled  in  this  ftsMon  before. 

One  strain  runs  through  all  his  numerous 
letters  written  during  the  five  years  he  remained 
in  the  Soudan,  uad  wat  is  the  heartrending  oon- 
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dition  of  the  thousands  of  slaves  who  were  driven 
through  the  country,  and  the  cruelty  of  tho  slave- 
hunters.  Were  we  to  begin  quoting  from  those 
letters  we  should  outrun  uie  limits  of  this  sketch. 
He  had  broken  the  neck  of  the  piratical  army  of 
man-stealers,  and  their  forces  were  scattered  and 
comparatively  powerless.  So  many  slaves  were 
set  free  that  they  became  a  serious  inconvenience, 
as  they  had  to  be  fed  and  provided  for. 

And  yet  there  was  no  shout  of  joy  at  the 
Capital,  whence  he  had  set  out  years  before, 
armed  with  the  firman  of  the  Khecuve  to  put  an 
end  to  the  slave-trade.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
him  saying,  "  What  I  complain  of  in  Cairo  is  the 
complete  callousness  with  which  they  treat  all 
these  questions,  while  they  worry  me  for  money 
knowing  by  my  budgets  that  I  cannot  make  my 
revenue  meet  my  expenses  by  £9O,O0Q  a  year. 
The  destruction  of  Sebehr's  gang  is  the  turning- 
point  of  the  slave-trade  question,  and  yet,  nevw 
do  I  get  one  word  from  Cairo  to  support  me." 

One  more  extract — "  Why  should  I,  at  every 
mile,  be  stared  at  by  the  grinning  skulls  of  those 
who  are  at  rest  ?  " 

"  I  said  to  YuBsef  Bey,  who  is  a  noted  slave- 
dealer,  *  The  inmate  of  that  ball  has  told  Allah 
what  you  and  your  people  have  done  to  him  and 
his.' 

"  Tussef  Bey  says,  *  I  did  not  do  it ! '  and  I 
say,  Your  nation  did,  and  the  ourse  of  God  will 
be  on  your  laoid  till  ikia  traffic  ceases." 

This  man,  Yussef  Bey,  was  one  of  tho  worst 
and  most  cruel  of  the  slave-hunters,  and  re- 
nowned for  the  manner  in  which  he  tortured  h^ 
victims,  more  especiaUy  the  young  boys.  Ho 
also  cruelly  murdered  the  interesting  and  peace- 
ful King  of  (he  Monbuttos,  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  Schweinfurth's  "  Heart  of  Africa." 

In  June,  1 882,  Yussef  Bey  met  his  deserts,  for 
going  out  with  an  army  of  Egyptian  troops  to 
meet  the  Mahdi,  be  and  all  his  men  -were  out  to 
pieces,  scarcely  one  surviving. 

Much  of  Gordon's  time,  during  his  first  ex- 
pedition, had  been  oconpied  in  strengthening  the 
Egyptian  posts  south  of  Qomlokoro,  stretching 
away  towards  the  country  of  King  U'tesa.  So 
badly  were  they  organized  that  it  took  him 
twentynme  monuis  to  travel  &om  Gh>ndokoro  to 
Foweira  and  Hrooli,  his  southernmost  pointB. 
There  he  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
inteiifere  with  the  rival  kings  of  that  region 
without  becoming  involved  in  a  war,  and  he 
returned  from  the  Lake  districts  '*  with  the  sad 
conviction  that  no  good  oould  be  done  in  those 
parts,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  no 
expedition  ever  been  sent." 

We  conclude  our  imperfect  sketch  with  tho 
following  quotation  from  Mr.  Hake's  new  volame, 
describing  General  Gordon's  resignation. 

'*  I  am  neither  a  Napoleon  nor  a  Colbert,"  was 
his  reply  to  some  one  who  spoke  to  him  in  praiso 
of  his  beneficent  rule  in  the  Soudan ;  "  I  do  not 
profess  either  to  have  been  a  great  ruler  or  a  great 
financier;  but  I  can  say  this — I  have  cut  off 
the  sUve-dealers  in  their  strongholds,  and  I 
made  the  people  love  me." 

"What  Gk>rdon  had  done"— says  Mr.  Hake, 
was  to  justify  Ismail's  desoript^n^  of  him  jught 
months  before.  "Tlf^ti^bytJ©0§lt?"«t 
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Engliflhinen ;  do  I  mistnut  Gordon  Fuha  ?  That 
18  an  lionost  man ;  an  administrator,  not  a 
diplomatist ! " 

**  .^>art  from  the  diffioalties  of  serving  the 
new  Khedive,  Gordon  longed  for  rest.  The  first 
year  of  his  rule,  during  which  he  had  done  his 
own  and  other  men's  work,  the  long  marches,  the 
terrible  climate,  the  perpetnal  anxieties,  had 
all  told  upon  him.  Since  then  he  had  had  three 
years  of  desperate  laboar,  and  had  ridden  some 
8,500  miles.  Who  can  wonder  that  he  resented  the 
impertinences  of  the  Pashas,  whose  interference 
was  not  for  the  good  of  his  government  or  of  liis 
people,  but  solely  for  their  own. 

"  But  it  was  not  for  him  to  stay  on  and  oomplain. 
To  cme  of  the  worst  of  these  Pashas  he  sent  a 
telegram  which  ran,  *  Mene  Mene  Tekel  Uphanin,* 
Th^  he  Bailed  for  England,  bearing  with  him 
the  memory  of  the  enthusiastio  crowd  of  friends 
who  bade  him  farewell  at  Cairo.  I  am  told  that 
his  name  sends  a  thrill  of  love  and  admiiation 
tiiroQgfa  the  Soudan  even  yet.  A  hand  so  strong 
and  so  beneficent  had  never  before  been  laid  on 
the  people  of  that  nnhappy  land.'* 


«j*HE  Bishop  or  WnraBasru  to  Hsb.  

"Hay  8,  1871. 

"  I  eaanot  help  telling  yon  how  I  feel  tax  yon.  I  know  it 
all  M  welL  The  intease  Interest  of  tbe  ntming  tnraing 
into  an  intenser  angniih ;  till  yon  oonldpniy  for  hb  raleaie 
fnaa  that  liragB^ng  for  life,  and  then  the  end  with  its  first 
calm,  and  then  the  unbroken  stillneu,  and  the  ladneM  of 
having  noUting  mm  to  do  finr  flia  belored  one^  and  the 
zealiaed  senw  of  parting  and  aospendad  IntBroonxie  until 
He  ocHMS  to  call  ua  toa  I  know  it  all,  and  I  know  how 
special  was  the  link  wbioh  bound  you  lo  Him;  that  mystery 
of  twiohood,  which  aaenu  to  reach  into  the  spirit  world,  and 
my  heart  bleeds  fm  yon. 

**  Ibty  He  oomibrt  yon  who  spoke  those  words  of  oomfort 
which  last  on  even  till  to-day,—'  Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again,'  not  L&^aroB  shall  lise,  bat  thy  brother  shall  rise — 
rise  as  thy  brother,  renew  the  old  relation,  be  in  the  brighter 
world  thy  brother — be  there  where  particg  is  not,  whence 
we  shall  look  back  on  the  storm  as  the  saved  from  shipwreck 
looks  back  upon  the  floods  with  which  he  so  lately  buffeted. 

"Tes^  dear — here  is  comfort  for  you;  there  even  this 
sorrow  shall  have  tamed  into  joy  aa  you  look  bank  <»  it 
togefbet." 

Oon'TT  SLCifBERa. — Lord  Lytton  Balwer's  biographer 
reminds  us  that  Fauntleroy,  the  banker,  was  executed  in 
1824  for  forgery,  and  then  gives  this  curious  anecdote : 
"Persona  who  had  enjoyed  his  sumptnous  hospitality  re- 
nemboed  with  indignation  that  they  had  often  seen  him 
fall  asleep  after  dinner;  from  which  they  now  inferred  the 
complete  callouaness  of  his  conscience  during  tbe  perpetra- 
tioa  of  his  fraads.  When  reproachfally  reminded  of  this 
habit  after  hia  omdomnation,  he  made  the  striking  con- 
feaaimi  that,  from  the  beginning  of  hia  criminal  career,  his 
teat  of  what  waa  to  come  bad  been  so  unoeasii^  and  intenso 


that  always  the  apprehension  took  poaaeasimof  himintiie 
slilhiess  of  the  night,  and  drove  away  sleep.  Lights,  wine, 
and  the  preaenoa  of  animated  guests  were,  he  satd,  aedatiyea 
to  his  mental  torment,  and  the  brief  after-dinner  siomborf 
only  the  result  of  exhaustion." 

A  SomTB  ur  ths  WABixuaa  in  1888.— Faator  Fliedner, 
ohe^jlain  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Ifodrid,  ia  director  of 
many  good  works  of  evangelical  CSuiatianity  in  Spain,  the 
fonda  for  whioh  oome  from  England  and  Scotland,  America 
and  Germany.  In  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Germany  last 
summer,  he  says:  The  GnstaTua  Adolphns  Society  in 
Wiemar  had  devoted  ila  latest  gift  to  Spain ;  ao  I  could 
not  lefnse  to  go  and  toll  them  aomething  about  the  work. 
When  I  arriTed  I  waa  informed  that  the  Grand  Duke  bad 
invited  me  to  dine  with  bim  next  day.  '  Six  years  before  I 
had  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  him  in  Madrid,  where 
he  had  been  present  at  the  service  in  onr  little  Oemsn 
chapel  along  with  hia  d&nghter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  on 
the  festival  of  tbe  Reformation.  He  then  told  me  how 
pleased  he  was  to  have  heard  a  Protestant  sermon  on  that 
day  in  Spain,  and  that  he  generally  passed  it  in  tbe 
Wartburg.  When  I  arrived  at  Eisenach  at  twelve  o'clock  I 
found  a  letter  awaiting  me  to  Bay  that  the  Grand  Duke 
wished  to  see  me  at  five,  and  at  six  I  was  to  dine  with  him. 
Ah,  thought  I,  that's  fine,  "  In  the  middle  of  your  journey 
you  have  got  four  hours'  holiday.  Yon  can  go  and  bave 
another  look  oi.  tbo  Wortbutg."  It  was  such  lovely  weather 
that  I  went  up  singing  to  the  beantifnl  fortress.  Now  I 
knew  why  it  had  rained  so  heavily  two  days  before  in 
Erfurt,  viz.,  on  purpose  that  it  might  be  fine  on  the 
Wartburg.  I  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  restanra- 
tion  when  the  commandant  appeared  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Duke  to  show  me  the  castle.  That  was  very  pleasant,  but 
better  atill,  I  found  in  the  kind  old  gentleman  a  loving 
diao^Ie  of  our  Bavlonr.  As  we  went  into  a  terrace  the  Oiand 
Duke  came  to  meet  us,  and  took  me  to  hia  wife  and  daughter. 
They  wore  sitting  in  an  arbour,  and  I  was  permitted  to 
tpeak  fax  an  hour  and  a  half  to  them  of  the  work  of  the 
Goapel  in  Spain  in  that  fine  fortreaa,  in  the  veiy  plaoe  where 
the  weapona  were  prepazed  with  which  we  fl^t  in  Spain, 
where  Luther  gave  the  {OBoious  Word  oS  God,  to  the  German 
people.  That  waa  a  great  honour  and  pleasure  to  me ;  but 
the  best  waa  to  come.  When,  half-an-hour  later,  I  was 
enjoying  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  room  of  my  firiend,  the 
commandant,  the  Grand  Duke  oame  in  and  gave  me  a 
Testament  which  he  had  taken  from  Luther's  room,  in  whioh 
there  is  a  Bible  depSt,  and  in  which  he  bad  written  the 
'words,  "Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong,  A  safe  stronghold  is  God  our  lord.  Wart- 
burg, 26th  September,  1882.  Carl  Alexander."  Then  he 
satd  to  me  in  Spanish,  which  he  knows  well,  "  God  bless 
your  work  in  Spain."  After  dining  with  them,  and  being 
very  graciously  received,  both  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
gave  me  liberal  gifts  for  Spain,  for  which  I  am  grateful  to 
God  and  to  them.  But  more  lasting  still  is  the  joy  and 
refreshment  given  to  me  by  tbe  Testament  from  Luther's 
room,  which  has  accompanied  me  to  Spain,  and  has  often 
strengthened  and  encouraged  my  heart. 

The  royal  pair  have  no  doubt  made  many  a  heart  glad  by 
their  gracious  condescension,  but  none  more  so  than  the 
iranderiog  German  pastor  in  Madrid,  who  has  to  struggle 
there  for  God's  honour  and  His  Gospel.  God  reward  them 
for  this  xefteshmeat  on  the  way. 

Stand  by  TOua  Stall. — One  Saturday  evening  I  waa 
hurrying  to  the  station  to  cateh  the  last  train  for  a  plaoe 
where  I  waa  to  preaoh  for  the  Church  Missionary  Sodefy 
on  the  Sauday,  nnd  have  a  meeting  on  the  Monday.  It  waa 
towards  the  end  tlie  hottest  of  hot  summers,  and  I  was 
wearied  wUh  a  long  'P^^^*^  J'*>'^^*'^^^^gf^^ 
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preaching,  and  correBponding.  A  oolleagao  had  broken 
down,  and  this  had  thrown  an  extra  atrain  npon  myself. 
Depressed  from  this  canse,  I  was  the  more  dispirited, 
becaiue,  although  going  to  a  place  where  there  waa  a  grand 
old  church,  and  had  been  warm  missionary  feeling,  every- 
thing was  now  cold  and  dead.  As  I  passed  rapidly  along 
two  girts  were  standing  bonnetless,  ehoeleBs,  and  stocking- 
lees  ;  but  the  older  was  eloquently  harangning  the  younger, 
and  the  words  I  caught  were  these,  "  Btan'  by  yer  stall  all 
f  day  if  ye  nirer  tak"  a  penny."  God  hod  through  them 
sent  a  mese^^  to  me.  Stand  by  your  stall  all  the  day, 
though  no  one  buys.  Stand,  till  they  come  to  know  you. 
Stand,  till  by  degrees  the  excellency  of  your  wares  is  learnt 
Stand,  till  your  own  character  is  established.  Stand,  tinti^ 
Ood  blesses  you  with  saccesa.— Prayer,  Pains,  and  PatUnce, 
&y  *ha  Set.  W.  T,  Smith. 

BuunruL  Fields. — Dr.  Chalmers  once  said  to  Dr. 
Guthrie,  as  they  stood  together  looking  over  the  George  it. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh;  **A  beautiful  field,  sir;  a  bcaatiful 
field.''  The  reference  waa  to  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  necessitious  condition  of  the  district  they  surveyed  lot 
Christian  and  philonthropio  work.  It  needed,  however,  an 
eye  and  a  heart  like  those  with  which  Christ  looked  in  com- 
passion  upon  the  lost,  for  any  beauty  or  attraetiveneas  to  bo 
seen  there.  The  result  of  his  own  investigation  jooved  that 
of  411  families  resident  in  that  quarter,  forty-flve  were 
attached  to  some  Protestant  Church,  seventy  were  Boman 
Catholics,  and  296  had  no  church  connection  whatever. 
One-fourth  of  the  nnmber  comprised  in  those  families  were 
paupezs,  reoeiving  ont-door  relief,  and  one-foiirth  were 
thieves,  profesioonBl  beggars,  and  riff-raff.  Among  these 
people  the  learned  and  truly  great  Dr.  ClialmerB  might 
often  have  been  seen  in  years  goDe  by,  preaching  to  them 
iu  an  old  ton-loft  the  Gospel  of  Christ  To  him  snch  a 
q)liGre  of  work  was  a  beauti/tdjidd.  And  when,  after  two 
years*  toil,  be  was  permitted  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  IQO  prasons  who  had  been  gathered  oat  of  that  field  into 
the  gamer  of  Christ,  he  said  it  was  the  most  joyful  event 
of  his  life."  **Ood  has  indeed  heard  my  prayer,  and  I 
could  now  lay  down  my  head  in  peaoe  and  dde."  Such 
fields  may  be  found  in  abundanoe  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
our  own  land ;  what  is  wanted  is  more  eyes  to  look  upon 
them  and  hearts  to  feel  for  them,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  did  for 
the  West  Port.— -Dr.  Sinclair  Paterton. 

Apteb  1.  Praybb  Mebtino. — The  Bishop  of  Truro  told 
the  fbllowing  incident  aa  a  testimony  to  tho  power  of  prayer. 

One  Saturday  night  in  his  parish  in  Iiondon — on  the  fol- 
lowing Tfaoisday  they  were  to  set  apart  a  ohorch  for  the 
glory  of  God  in  apoor  district  of  the  parish — they  held  a 
proyex-meeting.  Both  laity  and  clergy  felt  It  would  be  a 
crying  disgrace,  la  a  neb  parish  like  tbein,  tiiat  the  chnroh 
should  be  oooMorated  whilst  still  in  debt  Tlwy  were  a 
mere  handful  of  peq>le,  twenty  at  the  most,  gathered  at 
that  prayflMaeeting,  and  they  wanted  SOOOf.  to  complete 
the  dinrcb.  Their  ordinary  ooUcction  was  about  801.  or 
90/.,  or  at  the  moat  200/.  for  a  special  pozporo.  He  read 
that  passage  which  speaks  of  the  silver  and  gold  beloi^ug 
to  God,  ond  then  they  all  Imelt  down,  and  he  asked  them  to 
bo  tilant  on  their  knees  for  two  miantes,  and  pray  to  God,  to 
whom  the  rilver  and  gold  belwged,  to  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  money  to  give ;  and  he  could  trace  the 
answer  to  their  prayers,  for  the  next  morning  thtro  came  to 
the  church  ono  who  vas  very  seldom  there,  who  owned  some 
property  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before  the  service  began 
his  heart  was  touched,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  papers  placed 
in  tho  seats  giving  the  simple  statement  of  the  case,  and 
asking  for  generous  help  to  clear  the  debt,  whereupon  he 
wrote  a  cheque  for  2,000/.,  and  God  so  stirred  ttie  congrega- 
tion that  they  gave  the  other  1,000/.,  thus  enabling  them  to 
open  their  church  free  from  debt" 
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ES.  COURTNEY  was  standing,  for 
perhaps  tho  twentieth  time  in  tho 
day,  surveying  a  small  neat  bedroom. 
She  cast  her  cyos  over  tho  little  bed 
with  its  snowy  quilt,  at  the  newly 
papered  walls,  at  tho  polished  chest 
of  drawers,  and  tiny  writing-table, 
nnd  up  to  the  one  picture  that  hung  over 
tIuirXDantcl.shelf.  She  looked  at  eTcrythiog 
atlAtively,  and  with  an  air  of  Batis&otion, 
in  the  thought  that  nothing  bad  been  foigotten  which 
ooidd  oontribute  to  l^o  comfort  of  its  inmate.  Then  she 
wont  over  to  tho  window,  and  looked  out  on  to  a  lovely 
country  scene;  a  large,  old-&shioined  garden,  bordered  by 
smooth  green  pastures,  by  the  side  of  which  ran  the  high 
road  loading  to  the  town  of  Decrford,  and  at  about  half  a 
mile  distant  rose  the  ivy-crowned  turret  of  their  own  paziah 
church. 

But  Mrs.  Courtney  was  not  thinking  much  of  the  land- 
scape. Perhaps  she  was  too  familiar  with  it  to  be  much 
struck  by  a  vision  of  bine  sky,  Seeoy  cloiuls,  soft  Terdont 
meadows,  and  waving  trees ;  bat  if  she  did,  it  was  certainly 
not  to  muse  on  the  "light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea," 
but  to  think  '*  How  nice  and  airy  it  is  up  hero ;  I  am  glad  I 
can  give  Mabel  this  room,"  and  then  to  fall  into  a  pleasant 
dream  of  the  future.  For  to-morrow  Mrs.  Courtney  w:ia 
expecting  her  eldest  girl  homo  ^m  school,  not  for  a  passing 
holiday  which  would  Ily  away  only  too  rapidly,  but  for  a 
continuance,  and  she  was  already  revelling  in  the  idea  of  all 
tho  joy  and  comfort  she  would  find  in  the  society  of  a 
daughter  who  would  be  old  enough  to  be  a  companion  and 
Bssistant  to  her. 

Urs.  Courtney  was  not  more  than  forty,  and  as  she  lookod 
back  on  her  own  girlhood,  it  did  not  seem  so  very  far  distant, 
and  yet  there  were  lines  of  care  on  her  face,  and  ono  or  two 
stre^  of  grey  in  her  soft  brown  hair.  Her  life  had  not 
been  a  very  remarkable  one.  She  had  muriod  for  love,  and 
sho  had  married  young.  Her  husband  at  that  time  had 
only  a  small  income,  but  one  which  every  one  told  her  was 
very  fair  for  a  young  oomitry  architect.  At  that  timo  it 
seemed  to  her  quite  sufficient  for  two  persons  to  llvo  on, 
and  OS  she  had  an  implicit  £aith  that  the  man  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  hand  would  certainly  rise  in  life,  she  felt  few 
doubts  regarding  tho  prudence  of  their  nnion.  Nor  had  sho 
been  altogether  mistaken,  for  Mr.  Courtney  waa  honoorable, 
painstaking  and  persevering,  and  had  by  degrees  gained  a 
oertain  otmnection  in  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  he  did  not 
make  even  then  more  than  four  hundred  a  year,  not  a  very 
considerable  amount  when  th^  ore  Ibur  big  school-boys 
ranging  from  nine  to  sixteen,  twin  giils  of  seven,  and  two 
baby  (diildiHi  to  provide  for,  besideg  a  grown  up  young 
lady,  whose  clothes  and  books  (fbr  her  actual  sdiooL  bill 
was  paid  by  on  uncle)  mounted  to  a  large  sum. 

There  wcro  several  labouring  men  whose  oott^^es  ad- 
joined the  Courtney^  house,  who  all  looked  npon  this 
family  as  extremely  oomfortahlo,  and  almost  wealthy,  yet 
few  of  their  wives  worked  harder,  or  eotmomised  moro 
carefully  than  this  quiet  fair  lady,  whoso  chief  thought  was 
BO  to  do  her  duty  that  her  husband,  when  ho  returned  from 
business,  might  not  be  distressed  by  coros,  tliat  her  boys 
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eboald  havo  a  good  education  and  ooiofoitable  home,  and  her 
little  girli  look  almeyt  lady-like,  and  be  veil  if  j^nlydreBsed. 
To  do  all  tiiis  cm  their  omrent  inoome  waa  the  problem 
vhioh  Hra.  Coortney  daily  set  heredf,  and  it  left  her  very 
little  time  for  reading  or  aooomplisluuents.  To  see  that 
ibcte  was  Qo  vaste  in  kitchen  or  lazder,  to  keep  the  house- 
hold fnrmtiire  and  vearing  appaiel  in  order, — and  tikis  vaa 
no  easy  matter  with  fotir  heuty  boye, — to  look  anxionaly 
after  the  health  of  all  the  Uttlo  ones,  and  to  make  both 
ends  meet  in  spite  of  school  expenBea,  and  norr  and  then  a 
heavy  doctot'e  bill,  was  the  task  vhich  had  been  appointed 
her.  Bho  did  it  bravely,  without  mnimtiring  or  complaining, 
and  had  anyone  spoken  In  her  presence  In  i^patsgcment  of 
domestic  life,  she  would  at  onoe  have  risen  to  disprove  the 
araertion,  and  have  said  that  she  hoped  nothing  better  for 
her  own  danghtera  than  that  they  shonld  some  day  have  as 
good  a  husband,  and  as  happy  a  home  as  she  herself 
posse  Bsed, 

NcvertheleM  Mrs.  Courtney  thought  with  great  relief 
that  Mabel,  who  was  now  eighteen,  was  ooming  home. 
She  did  not  wish  to  be  aelfieh,  or  to  moke  her  daughter  into 
a  hoQBchold  drudge,  but  she  believed,  and  rightly,  that  a 
girl  is  happiest  when  her  time  is  thoroughly  employed,  and 
that  her  own  labours  would  be  wonderfully  lightened  by 
the  fact  of  having  some  young  bright  face  about  her,  some 
young  teachable  hands  to  assist  her,  some  young  musical 
voice  to  respond  to  here.  And  Mabel  was  not,  she  said  to 
herself,  like  some  girls,  she  was  so  pretty,  so  gentle,  so  good 
and  affectionate.  She  had  never  given  hc^  au  anxious 
thought  since  her  babyhood,  and  she  was  sure  she 
could  not  fail  to  be  everything  that  a  mother  could  wish 
for  in  a  daughter.  It  had  been  a  great  trial  to  part  with 
her,  but  four  years  at  a  good  boarding  school  must  havo 
been  such  an  advantage  to  the  girl,  and  no  doubt  she  would 
be  able  to  help  the  boys  with  tiieir  lessons,  and  perhaps 
teach  the  little  ones, — yet  it  was  a  great  comftnii  that 
Uabel  was  coming  homo  at  last  And  with  suddeh  impulse 
Mrs.  Oonnnoy  wont  dovra  to  the  drawing  room,  and 
actually  began  to  try  over  some  half-forgotten  piece  of  music, 
in  order  to  see  whether  Mabel  would  find  the  piano  in  tune. 
Aa  she  did  so,  a  crowd  of  dreams,  in  which  her  own  past 
and  her  daughtra's  fbture  were  strangely  mingled,  iUled  her 
ejeB  with  unwonted  teais,  and  she  did  not  hear  her 
husband's  approaching  fisotsteps. 

When  at  last  she  caught  dght  <^  him,  she  started  up, 
with  an  exclamation  abont  the  time,  and  the  evening  meal. 

"Kever  mind,  dearest,"  he  said,  "it  is  pleasant,  though 
unusual,  to  hear  yon  play ;  it  is  months,  I  jsdfpit  ahuost  say 
yeaiB,  sinoe  I  have  had  tiiat  pleasure." 

"And  what  would  beoomo  of  the  housekeeping,  if  I  took 
tomusio?'*  was  her  laughing  rejoinder,  ".but  never  mind 
Mabel  will  be  home  to-morrow,  and  then  you  must  look  to 
her  for  aooomplishments." 

Meanwhile  Mabel  who  had  been  all  the  afternoon 
packing  her  boxes,  and  collecting  all  her  parcels,  hod  gone 
out  alone  into  the  garden  behind  the  school  house,  and  was 
also  thinking  about  the  future.  She  had  been  very  happy 
at  Bc^iool,  but  she  was  not  sorry  to  leave,  for  she  told  herself 
that  she  wanted  to  begin  some  real  and  tangible  work  in 
the  world. 

She  had  intellect  she  thought,  for  had  sho  not  passed  her 
examination  with  honour  ?  Was  she  not  caxiying  home  a 
silver  medal  for  general  improvement,  and  a  good-conduct 
prize  7  Her  playing  was  far  above  the  average,  her  master 
•aid,  and  she  had  a  delicate  and  graceful  touch  with  her 
peuciL  She  knew  all  this,  and  without  being  vain  of  her 
^fts,  she  felt  oertunly  that  sho  bad  some  talents  oommitted 
to  her,  and  that  it  would  be  her  pleasure  to  pat  them  to  a 
good  purpose. 

**  In  this  world's  bioad  fiekl  of  battle, 
In  the  bivonao  of  strife, 
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Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle. 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife," — 

she  mentally  repeated,  and  she  believed  at  that  moment 
there  was  scarcely  anything  she  ooidd  not,  or  would 
not  do. 

Mabel  had  almys  been  an  earnest  and  industrious  girl, 
but  of  late  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  responsibilities  of  life 
and  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  had  come  over  hat.  She 
had  attended  a  Bible  cla^  where  the  teacher  had  much 
impressed  upon  each  of  his  youthful  scholars  the  blessed- 
ness of  religion,  and  the  happiness  of  "working  for  God." 
She  had  begged  them  all  to  give  themselves  to  their 
Saviour  while  still  young,  so  that  their  whole  lives  might 
be  spent  in  following  Him  whose  service  was  the  best  service. 
"  He  wants  you  now,"  she  had  said.  "  Now  while  you  are 
young  and  strong,  and  although  He  will  never  refuse  any  one 
at  any  time,  think  how  painful  it  must  be  to  bestow  on  the 
Creator  only  the  dregs  of  existence,  and  how  deep  must  be 
the  regret  of  those  who  after  a  life  spent  in  pleasure  can  do 
nothing  for  the  One  who  has  done  all  for  us."  *  ' 

Mabel  had  listened  to  these  words,  and  they  had  sunk 
into  her  heart.  She  was  only  eighteen,  and  yet  she  folt 
herself  fully  equipped  for  life's  battle,  and  she  was  sure  she 
would  bo  able  to  do  some  good.  Who  knows,  thought  she, 
what  may  be  before  me?  Perhaps  God  may  be  preparing 
for  something  very  important;  and  then  she  remembered 
Mrs.  Fry,  Sarah  Martin,  and  Florence  Nightingale,  and  felt 
her  whole  frame  thrill  in  the  idea  that  slie  too  might  share 
the  labours  of  the  many  noble  women  who  had  gone  into 
their  Master's  vineyard,  not  at  the  elevmth,  but  at  the  first 
hour  of  the  day. 

As  Mrs.  Courtney  had  been  disturbed  in  her  reverie  by 
the  approach  of  her  husband,  so  was  Hobel  interrupted  by 
that  of  another  ^I,  who  came  running  along  the  gravel 
path  behind  her,  and  put  her  arm  impulsivoly  round  her 
waist.  *-i 

This  was  Gertrude  Graham,  Ifobel's  most  intimate  firlend, 
the  only  <diild  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  church  of 
Duiford.  It  was  Gertrude's  pazmitB  who  hod  recommendod 
this  portionlar  sc^I  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comtney,  when  it 
was  first  proposed  to  send  Mabel  away  from  home  for  her 
education,  and  the  two  girls,  ooming  as  they  did  from  the 
same  town,  had  clung  together  through  their  sohooldays, 
and  were  rejoicing  iu  the  fact  that  their  return  to  tlwir 
respective  homes  would  not  bring  about  a  separatioa 
between  them. 

"I  have  been  looking    for  you    everywhere,**  said 
Gertrude,  "  and  never  expected  to  find  you  here  all .  alone.  ' 
What  were  you  dreaming  about  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  dreaming  exactly,  but  I  was 
thinking  of  what  Miss  Sunmons  said  at  the  Biblo  Class  lost 
Sunday,  and  wondering  about  the  future,  and  what  my 
especial  work  would  be." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  need  wonder  about  mine,"  returned 
Gertrude.  "  I  mean  to  help  papa.  He  has  always  so  much 
to  do.  I  have  always  done  so,  yon  know,  in  the  holidayBi 
And  Mabel,  could  yon  not  work  with  me  ? 

"  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  things  we  might  bring 
about  a  reformation  in  at  home.  First  of  tdl  there  is  the  sing- 
ing, it  sorely  needs  improvement,  and  I  think  we  might  train 
some  of  the  girls  to  a  better  idea  of  time  and  tone.  Then 
we  might  put  a  little  more  life  I  fancy  into  tho  Sunday- 
school,  perhaps,  get  up  a  library  for  the  children — EUid  I 
should  Uke  above  all  things  to  begin  a  night  schooL  Wo 
have  none  as  yet,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  very  necessary.  Oh, 
Mabel,  there  is  no  need  to  wonder,  there  is  plenty  of  work 
at  home  waiting  to  be  done,  we  havo  only  to  set  to  work 
earnestly  and  do  it." 

Mabel's  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  eyes  brightened.  "  Oh, 
Gertrude,"  she  said,  "  it  is  nice  to  think  of  all  these  things. 
What  a  happy  life  we  shall  lead  togetl|^i^^%iL^h 
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more  pleasnie  ve  shall  find  than  if  we  juat  fiittered  avay 
onr  time  on  fancy  work  and  tea  partiee." 

The  following  day,  about  fire  o'clock,  a  very  pleasant  little 
scene  was  enacted  at  the  Omrtneyi^  honae.  A  cab  diore 
np  to  the  garden  gate,  and  from  it  sprang  a  fair  gneefol 
giiL  Leaving  her  &Uier  to  lo<Aafterher  boxes,  the  ran  at 
onoe  to  her  mother,  who  reoeired  her  with  open  arms. 
Hoanwhile  all  the  duldim  were  crowding  xonnd  her,  and  for 
ahont  Ato  minutes  Ibbel  was  OTerwhelmed  with  kisses, 
bracee,  and  questions.  Then  she  was  led  to  tea  in  triumph, 
and  all  the  Oonrtney  fiunily  sat  Aiwn  to  a  very  happy  meal. 

The  ereamg  paaeed  away  in  a  most  delightful  manner. 
Habel  unpacked,  while  the  ehildren  looked  on  with  wondering 
and  delighted  eyes,  at  the  beaatifol  prizes  their  clever  sister 
had  brought  frcau  school.  Her  drawings  were  exhibited  and 
admired.  She  charmed  her  &ther  by  playing  to  him  acme 
of  his  favourite  pieces.  When  two  years  old  Ethel  insisted 
that  Mabel  and  do  one  else  should  pat  her  to  bed,  she 
sprang  np  with  snch  alacrity  to  perform  this  ofBce,  that 
Mrs.  Cooitney's  heart  rose  with  joy  and  pride.  Every  one 
was  pleased ;  and  even  the  boys,  who  were  in  general  rather 
severe  judges,  told  each  other  when  they  retired  for  the  night 
that  "  Habel  was  a  stunning  girl,  and  they  believed  they 
ehoold  have  no  end  of  jolly  times  now  she  was  come  home." 

And  for  the  first  few  days  after  her  return,  no  one  could 
have  been  happier,  or  have  caused  more  happiness  to  others 
than  Habel  Courtney.  She  played  lawn  tennis,  and  went 
\ca^  ismbles  with  her  brothers,  whose  holidays  had  just 
conuaenoed.  She  gave  the  twins  music  lessons,  and  heard 
them  read ;  she  took  care  of  the  baby  while  the  nurse  was 
otherwise  engaged,  thereby  giving  her  mother  a  little  extra 
rest ;  and  with  Mrs.  Courtne3r*s  help,  she  concocted  two  very 
pretty  costumes  for  her  little  sisters,  and  assisted  materially 
in  decreasing  the  household  sewing. 

Yet  each  night  when  Mabel  lay  down  to  rest,  it  was  with 
an  uneasy  conacienoe.  She  fancied  she  had  been,  if  any- 
thing, too  happy.  She  thought  she  ought  to  be  at  work  on 
something  great  and  marvellous,  and  more  especially 
religious ;  for  she  held  the  mistaken  opinion  that  religion 
was  a  thing  apart  &om  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  that 
because  she  fi>nnd  no  especial  self-denial  in  helping  her 
mother,  and  in  amusing  her  brothers  and  sisters,  she  was 
not  doing  all  that  was  expected  of  her. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  GFertrode  came  running  in  one  day, 
with  a  leqiieBt  for  Habel  to  take  a  class  in  tiie  Sunday* 
aduMl,  she  warmly  responded,  and  went  at  onoe  to  tell  Mra. 
Courtney  of  the  proposal. 
**Ia  it  in  the  morning  or  afternoon?"  asked  her  mother. 
"The  afternoon,"  replied  Gerfande.  "I  think  we  are 
fiurly  veil  off  for  teachers  in  the  mnuing." 

<*  I  am  of  that;  it  will  be  easier  to  spare  Uabel  then. 
In  the  morning  there  are  so  many  little  things  to  be  done, 
and  it  is  BO  difficult  to  get  all  the  children  ready  in  time  for 
church.  As  you  are  the  only  one.  Hiss  Graham,  yon  can 
scarcely  imagine  all  the  difficulties  there  are  to  contend 
against  with  a  large  family,  and  what  a  great  help  it  is  to 
have  an  elder  daughter  on  whom  to  rely.  I  think  I  felt 
more  rested  last  Sunday  than  I  have  done  for  weeks.  I 
have  often  said  that  what  was  wanted  in  this  house  was 
an  extra  pair  of  hands,  and  now  we  have  themi" 

"But  it  is  only  in  the  afternoon,"  said  Gertrude,  while 
Mabel  added,  "  Oh,  Hamma,  surely  you  do  not  mind.  It 
can  make  very  little  difference  to  yon,  and  I  should  like  to 
begin  and  do  a  little  good  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  Mrs.  Courtney,  "  I  do  not  mind. 
The  boys  may  perhaps  bo  a  little  disappointed,  as  they 
enjoyed  the  singing  so  much  last  Simday  afternoon,  but 
they  mnst  not  be  selflsh,  and  you  have  devoted  yourself  to 
them  a  good  deal  lately."  And  then  Mrs.  Courtney  went 
about  some  household  duty,  and  the  two  girls  were  left 
alone  to  e^Joy  what  they  called  a  nice  coiy  chat. 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLASS. 

XI. — TBB  J0UBNET8  OF  OUR  LOBD. 

Text  for  the  day — "  Looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith."  '  Heb.  xii.  2. 

We  read  of  our  Lord's  viut  to  Jericho  In  our  last 
lesBoo,  He  now  left  that  city,  and  Bartimens  to  whom  he 
had  given  sight,  and  Zaccfaeus  to  whom  He  had  brought 
salvation  i  and  He  and  His  disdplea  went  up  the  long  steep 
sultry  road  that  led  to  Jenualem.  Bead  Lake  xix.  28,  and 
Hark  z.  32,  34,  and  yon  will  see  what  a  lecollectum  the 
disciples  had  afterwards  of  thataolemn  jonmey,  when  Jesus 
told  than  what  things  were  abent  to  be  done  to  Him  in 
Jerusalem.    What  wn  Ooss  fhingil    Who  mwld  miiuUmn 
Him  to  dtath?   To  nhom  wot  S6  tQ  be  Mivrntd*  And 
after  His  enemies  should  have  killed  Him,  What  mnU  take 
place  on  the  third  day  f   Of  all  those  things  Jeans  spoke  as 
He  and  His  twelve  followers  journeyed  np  that  steep  hill, 
Jesus  knew  all  that  was  going  to  be  done  to  Him.   He  saw 
the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  emel  mocfcings,  the 
agony,  the  shame  I  Yet  He  ■*Btedra8tlyBct  His  Ckb  togo  b> 
Jerusalem."  What  an  example  for  us  when  we  are  tempted 
to  shrink  from  some  hard  duly,  c»  to  fly  from  emdo  Euunei 
danger  I   Let  us  call  to  mind  ^e  meek  Lamb  <tf  God  going 
smong  His  enemies  with  a  stedfast  &ce, — and  let  us  oak 
Him  to  help  us  to  be  faithful  and  brave,  as  becomes  Hia 
followers. 

Among  the  twelve  who  followed  Him  at  this  time,  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  did  not  afterwards  die  for  his  Lord ; 
they  mnst  have  often  called  to  mind  tlie  pattern  He  had  set 
before  them,  as  Ihcy  had  seen  Him  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
die  for  them  upon  that  memorable  jonmey. 

Perhaps  you  may  aay,  "  Men  are  not  now  put  to  death  for 
being  Cbristians ;  Peter  and  John  might  be  called  to  suffer, 
but  there  ia  no  fear  of  my  having  to  do  bo  I  "  Well,  it  is  not 
likely  you  will  bo  called  to  die  for  your  religion,  bat  there 
are  many  occasions  in  life  in  which  you  may  have  to  sufiler  by 
being  laughed  at  if  yon  are  indeed  an  earnest  Christian,  and 
some  who  would  not  be  afraid  to  meet  persecution,  cannot 
bear  ridicule.  Let  the  thought  of  Christ  sustain  you,  and 
remember  that  He  always  helps  those  who  are  faithful. 
Instead  of  going  further  in  the  Gospel  history,  I  wish  to 
read  the  following  passages,  and  if  any  of  you  have  x^stenoe 
Bibles  yon  may  find  oat  some  more  passages  for  yonmelvcs 
about  Christ  our  pattern  in  bearing  safferiog. 

Bead  Heb.  xii.  1—3;  Pbilippb  IL  5—10;  2  Tim.  iL  11' 
13;  Luke  xii.  8,9;  1  Peter  11.20—25. 

Sing^The  Stm  ttf  Qoi  has  gaaa  to  war." 


ANSWERS  TO  80RIPTUBE  ENIGHA8. 

VO.  IV.— p.  126.— URABL,  CtoL  XZXiL  28  ;  CAXAAVf  l^a. 
cv.  11. 


1.  I-eaa-c   HatL  L  2. 

2.  8-amari>a   laa.  vii.  9. 

S.  R-€ube.fl   Gen.  xlvi.  8. 

4.  A-e.a   2  Chron.  xiv.  I. 

5.  EMish-a   2  Kings  lu  15. 

6.  L-abo-n   Oea.  xxix.  1ft. 

NO.  V. — p.  126.— APOBTLB.— Acta  i.  22. 

1.  A-ndiew  Johni.  40,  41. 

2.  P*nl  1  Cor.  XT.  & 

8.  O-nesimns    ....  Philemon  t.  10. 

4.  S-imon   John  L  43. 

6.  T-imothy     ....  1  Tim.  i.  2. 

6.  I<>ydia   Acts  xvi.  14. 

7.  E-phesos     ....  Eph.  i  1 ;  Ber.  IL  1. 
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THE  KllfO  ASUD  THK  ITJUCE  OF  TU>  FAISTEB. 


DENEIATH  the  ardent  rajs  of  the  Andalngian 
■L'  sun  lies  the  city  of  Seville.  It  is  a  populous 
city  to-day^  bat  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  centary  its  inhabitants  were  probably 

Id.  U0O.-1UJKH  33, 1S84. 


four  times  as  numerous  as  they  are  now.  A  good 
number  were  slaves,  people  of  Uoorish  and  Negro 
race. 

The  Sevillians  were  given  to  braggadooio, 

Psica  Oxs  rumz. 
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aud  professed  a  vast  reffpect  for  their  own 
individual  honour,  a  respect  whioh  sometimes 
led  them  when  servants  to  revenge  an  insulting 
word  or  blow,  by  murdering  or  poisoning  the 
master  who  had  offended  them.  Fettle  conse- 
quently preferred  to  buy  a  slave  whom  thev  might, 
if  thejjr  felt  ioolined,  hout  until  he  was  cnppled. 

This  iniquitous  system  had  not  the  excuse  of 
immemorial  custom,  since  it  was  only  introduced 
into  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  work  of  two  men,  who, 
re«pectively,  threw  the  greatest  glory  on  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Chriatopher  Culumbos  and  Fnnce 
Henry.  These  noble-minded  men  were  so  in- 
fatuated as  to  believe  that  it  was  not  wrong  to 
enslave  men  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
Christians.  Very  soon  a  race  of  ignoble  adven- 
turers were  man-hunting  and  man-stealing, 
under  die  sanction,  of  2o^  genius  and  sincere 
faith. 

The  Portuguese  led  the  way.  Prince  Henry, 
ever  anxious  to  promote  ^eogra^iical  discovery, 
was  always  tu^mg  on  his  navigators  to  bring 
home  some  of  the  natives,  whom  he  hoped  to 
Ohristiaaise,  educate  and  send  back  with  a  view 
to  opening  up  commerce  between  Portugal  and 
their  oountiy.  In  1442,  Gonzales  Baldeza 
brought  back  with  him  ten  slaves  from  Africa. 
Prince  Henry  made  them  a  present  to  the  Pope, 
and  Martin  v.  granted  to  the  Portuguese,  by  Bull, 
an  exclusive  right  over  all  the  countries  they 
might  discover  from  Cape  Bogador  to  the  Indian 
continent.  This  was  uie  oommencement  of  the 
African  slave  trade  in  Christian  Europe. 

In  1460  the  Spaniards  began  to  imbibe  a  taste 
{or  maU'Stealing,  and  in  1497  the  Fortugaese 
having  glutted  their  own  markets,  commenced 
transporting  their  victims  into  other  ooontzies. 
This  they  called  "  the  carryioff  txade." 

Las  Oasas,  the  beaevolent  mshop  of  Chiapa, 
vexed  hia  righteous  aonl  cUdly  at  the  atrocities 
committed  on  the  Indians  by  hia  countrymen, 
who  not  (mly  forced  them  to  wwk  in  the  mines, 
but  slowly  poisoned  tham  with  their  adulterated 
wines,  of  which  the  miserable  creatures  had 
grown  inunoderately  fond .  The  end  of  Las  Oasas' 
elTorts  was  the  substitution  of  negro  labour  foe 
that  of  the  Indians.  Thus  the  ^tanish  slave 
trade  beoame  a  regular  branch  of  commerce,  and 
a  certain  number  of  negroes  were  sent  into  the 
Spanish  market  to  supply  homo  wants. 

These  enslaved  Afrioans  found  in  Spain  an- 
other class  of  helots ;  the  remains  of  th«  Moorish 
population,  who,  by  timely  submission  to  the 
£uth,  or  by  the  abiect&ess  of  their  poverty,  had 
escaped  the  expulsion  of  their  oo-religiouists 
under  Kiilip  lu.  That  enlightened  monaich 
drove  310,000  umful  citizens  ontof  his  dominions 
rather  than  have  the  soil  of  Spain  stamed  any 
longer  by  Mohammedan  feet. 

The  residuum  of  Moorish  blood  mixing  with 
the  negroes,  a  serf  population  arose  in  Spain. 
Bom  partly  of  a  race  which  for  centuries  had 
dominated  the  country,  and  had  been  the  intdlec- 
tual  light  of  Europe,  it  must  have  felt  its 
condition  peculiarly  bard,  especially  as  the 
gasconading  propensities  of  the  poor  whites  made 
matters  more  intolerable. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  qieakii^,  about 


the  year  1620,  there  was  a  house  in  Seville, 
perhaps  we  might  say  a  niansi<m,  which  the 
learned  and  artistic  proprietor  was  accustomed  to 
call  an  "  academy  of  good  taste." 

Don  Franoisoo  Paoheco  was  one  of  tiie  nota- 
bilities of  the  city.  Nephew  of  a  canon  of  the 
Cathedral,  who,  in  his  day,  had  been  looked  up 
to  as  a  Utooiy  authority,  Paoheco  was  honoured 
as  painter,  poet  and  inquisitor.  For  such  was 
the  character  of  the  times  that  his  position  as  a 
Familiar  of  the  Holy  Office  brought  him  immense 
credit.  To  his  admitted  talents  and  respectable 
character,  it  added  the  stamp  of  nnimpeaohable 
orthodoxy. 

A  little  given  to  Boswellianism  and  pedantry, 
Pacheco  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  worthiest 
citizens  in  Seville,  and  a  kind  and  good  man  in 
the  main.  He  was  very  happy  in  his  "  academy 
of  good  taste,"  for  he  had  for  a  pupil  an  excellent 
y  oun^  man,  whom  he  willingly  admitted  to  be  his 
superior  in  talent,  and  who  ho  records  was  so 
**  moved  by  the  virtue,  beau^,  and  good  qualities 
of  my  daughter  Dona  Juana,  and  his  trust  in  his 
own  great  natural  genius,"  tiiat  at  the  end  of  five 
years  they  were  married. 

The  husband  of  Dona  Juana  Paoheco  was  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  painter  Velasquez,  and 
Paoheco,  as  a  oonnoisseur  of  art,  might  well 
be  gratified  at  the  matoh,  eapedally  as  the 
painter  was  as  worthy  as  he  was  oiever  and 
handsome. 

The  young  painter  was  the  son  of  a  Sevillian 
lawyer, 'Don  Juan  Boderigue  de  Silva,  but  though 
his  paternal  house  could  trace  its  pedigreo  to  the 
kings  of  Alba  Longa,  he  bore,  according  to  An- 
dolusian  custom,  his  mother's  name,  Ye&squoz. 

Don  Pacheco's  home  was,  as  its  owner  truly 
said,  "an  academy''  of  good  taste."  All  that 
could  render  life  gentle,  fruitful  and  engagiz^, 
art,  literature  and  religion,  was  found  &ere. 
In  addition  to  actual  works  of  art  there  was 
a  library  of  art  literature,  probably  unequalled 
in  Spain.  Nothing  oould  be  more  delightfiu  than 
to  sit  in  the  balf-light  studying  what  Albert 
Durer  and  Andres  Bexalio  had  said  of  the  human 
frame,  or  what  Giovanni  Battista  Porta  and 
Daniel  Barbaro  had  said  of  physiognomy,  or  what 
Vitruvius  aud  Yignola  had  taught  on  archi- 
tecture ;  while  frcm  an  inner  court  came  tbe 
odoriferous  wafts  of  the  orange-blossom,  and  the 
sound  of  bubbling  fountains  or  of  Dona  Juona's 
guitar.  For  Diego  Yelasques  it  was  a  golden  time, 
and  though  he  could  have  found  an  abler  master 
than  Don  Pacheco,  he  was  wise  enough  to  know 
when  he  was  well  o£f. 

The  infuence  that  made  this  Andalnsiui  home 

80  pleasant  was  that  it  stood  in  an  outer  ripple 

of  a  spiritual  pool  of  Siloam  which  an  angel 

had  stirred  in  Spain  some  years  earlier.  Teresa 

of  Cepeda  spent  a  part  of  the  year  1676  in 

Seville,  and  had  there  suffered  such  persecutions, 

that  her  stay  in  Seville  has  been  called  her 

**  Garden  of  Gethsemane."    Don  Pacheco  had 

learned  to  love  and  reverence  the  persecuted 

saint,  and  had  become  her  literary  champion, 

stru^ing  without  success  to  have  ber  name 

united  with  that  of  the  Messed  Santiago;  St. 

James  the  Great,  to  whom  le|^d  atttibates  the 

first  preaching  of  the  Gospd  in  ^^Htz-vrv !/> 
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Anyhow  the  writings  of  Santa  Teresa  de 
Cepeda,  and  her  sacred  memory,  seemed  l^e  the 
pot  of  ointment  broken  in  the  house  of  Simon, 
the  whole  place  was  filled  with  the  perfume. 

It  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Velasquez's  sucoess 
that  he  would  have  no  models  but  nature.  He 
had  at  first  a  small  urchin  from  the  country 
whom  he  painted  laughing,  crying  and  in  every 
imaginable  humour,  that  he  might  master  all  the 
difficulties  of  expression.  Then  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  painting  in  the  lanes  and  streets 
and  the  market-places.  I^bally,  he  purchased  a 
handsome  mulatto  boy,  probably  aa  a  model,  but 
who  be(»m0  Ma  ooloiir-grinder  and  oonstant 
attendant 

Juan  de  Fareja  was  seven  years  the  junior  of 
his  young  master,  who  was  not  very  far  past 
twenty-one  when  he  made  what  was  probably 
his  first  purchase  of  a  brother-man.  He  was  a  mu- 
latto, and  therefore,  although  of  negro  parentage 
on  one  side,  almost  certainly  had  Moorish  blood  in 
his  veins.  If  this  were  the  case,  ast  I  think  I 
could  show  irrefragably,  it  would  account  for  his 
reticence,  his  pride  and  his  want  of  faith  in  his 
master's  sympathy'.  For  Africans  if  despised  felt 
no  sense  of  being  hated,  tlus  alone  was  the  bitter 
expOTience  of  the  fallen  l^re.  Velasquez  no 
doubt  shared  the  fselii^  of  Lope  de  V^a  against 
"that  pest  of  eld,  the  Moora,"  for  as  the  greatest 
of  Spanish  poets  stooped  to  write  a  panegyric  on 
the  luhuman  piety  which  led  to  the  expatriation 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  so  the  greatest  of  its 
painters  condescended  to  contest  for  and  win  a 
prize  as  to  who  should  immortalise  this  infamous 
act  in  painting.  Happily  the  work  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this  blot 
on  Velasques's  well-deserved  &me  will  puss  into 
oblivion. 

Nevertheless  the  men  of  Moorish  blood  had 
as  fine  an  artistic  instinct  as  any  i-ace  iu  the 
world,  witness  the  Alhambra  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Cordova ;  and  mingled  with  that  of  a  race,  who 
when  their  day  oomes,  will  astonish  the  world 
in  the  realms  of  muaio  and  painluig,  what  might 
not  be  expected. 

VelasqueE  little  knew  the  soul  that  kindled 
beneath  that  swarthy  skin,  little  understood  that 
of  all  the  eyes  that  came  to  look  at  his  paintings, 
none  so  sincerely  admired  his  work  as  the  pair 
of  bright  orbs  which  day  after  day  followed 
every  stroke  of  his  brush. 

However,  God  who  had  given  the  slave-boy 
this  talent,  in  bringing  him  into  this  *'  academy 
of  good  taste,"  brought  him  where  he  could 
have  the  fin^t  art  education  in  the  world.  Only 
seven  years  younger  than  his  master  he  was 
choeen  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went.  In 
1623  he  went  wiUt  Velasquez  to  Madrid,  and 
doubtless  followed  him  through  the  galleries  of 
the  Prado  and  the  Esoorial,  then  filled  with  the 
treasures  that  Philip  n.  had  ctdlected.  In  1627 
he  aocom^panied  hia  master  to  Italy,  a  sign  he 
had  merited  his  oonfidenoe.  They  landed  at 
Venice,  and  in  St.  Mark's  and  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Doge,  the  poor  African  slave,  already  in 
the  habit  of  secretly  using  his  pencil  and  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  mysteries  of  colour, 
must  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  repress  his 
delight  at  beliQlding  works  so  gorgeous  in  colour 


and  so  magnificent  in  general  arrax^emsnt  and 

execution. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Ferrara,  our  slave-hero 
followed  his  master  to  Rome,  then  the  abode  of 
several  great  painters. 

The  Boman  Art  world  was  at  this  time  pretty 
well  divided,  and  the  jealousies  were  extreme. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  followers  of  the 
Oaravaggio,  who  called  themselves  naturalista, 
because  Uiey  disdained  every  teacher  but  nature ; 
on  the  other  were  the  followers  of  the  Oarraohi, 
who.  made  the  great  masters,  Hiohel  Angelo^ 
Ra&elle  and  the  Oorreggio,  thur  -models. 
Some  very  great  artists,  as  iub  Domenidhino,  held 
themselves  apart  and  refused  to  narrow  art  by 
confining  it  to  the  traditions  of  a  school.  One 
too  wae  already  there  wandering  about  the 
vineyards,  thinking  old  Greek  statues  more 
precious  teachers  than  nature  or  the  Great 
Italians.  Kicolaa  Fonssin  had  been  in  Home 
about  five  years  when  Velasquez  arrived. 

Velasquez,  as  all  great  men,  did  not  disdain  any 
drudgery  likely  to  improve  his  own  art.  He 
copied  some  of  the  works  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
both  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Bafi'aelle,-his  oolour< 
grinder  ever  at  his  side,  following  each  stroke  of 
me  pencil.  The  SjMnish  artisfs  sympathies 
were  undoubtedly  with  the  Naturalists,  for  it  is 
significant  that  ihis  voyage  in  Italy  did  ixot  alter 
his  style.  Seeing  however  that  Velasquez  had 
a  house  on  Monte  Pincio,  near  to  where  Poussin 
lived,  and  where  he  walked  every  day,  and  where 
in  the  evening  he  frequently  t«Jked  on  art  with 
his  friends,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  greatest 
master  in  the  Spanii^  school  would  often  con- 
verse with  the  greatest  master  of  whioh  France 
can  boast,  and  if  their  tastes  were  not  the  same, 
Velasquez  mnat  have  learnt  much  from  the 
theories  and  principles  of  the  most  pihiloBophio  of 
all  painters. 

The  residence  on  Monnt  Fincio  brought  on  a 
certain  fever,  the  result  of  the  malaria  which 
OGcasioufdly  ascends  from  the  Pontine  marshes. 
During  the  two  months  he  was  prostrate, 
Velasquez  must  have  bem.  very  dependent  on  his 
fiuthfiu  slave,  nevertheless  Pareja  did  not  utter  a 
word  that  could  suggest  what  was  stirriz^  in 
his  soul.  Poor  slave,  his  master's  sufferings 
through  the  fever  oould  have  been  nothing  to 
his.  With  such  a  persistent  ambition,  the  fire 
daily  fed  with  what  was  tantamount  to  floods  of 
oil,  with  no  friends  to  whom  he  could  speak,  shut 
up  to  his  own  heart  in  a  foreign  land,  Fareja's 
seif-eontrol  would  have  been  simply  impossible, 
had  he  not  lived  in  a  society  in  which  there  was 
a  great  golf  fixed  between  gentlemen  and  beings 
in  his  condition. 

Nothing  can  give  a  more  complete  notion  of 
the  cruel  manner  every  form  of  caste  depresses 
the  sacred  gifts  of  God,  and  destroys  the  very 
life  of  Humanity  by  killing  the  flow  of  iiratemily 
than  the  fact  that  a  loyal  and  afiectionate 
servant  should  conceal  for  nearly  thirty  years 
from  an  unusually  good  master  so  interesting  a 
fact  as  his  devotion  to  the  cherished  pursuit  as 
that  master's  life. 

Velasquez  must  have  been  strangely  absorbed 
to  have  had  no  inkling  of  what  was  in  the jsoul 
of  his  slave,  for  he  lui^gt^cffi^extTaordip^ 
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opporiuuities  of  reading  it.  The  Earl  of  Radnor 
posseasea  a  fine  poi'trait  which  Velasquez  has 
painted  of  Fareja,  a  portrait  which  Waagen  says 
for  energy  of  conception,  masterly  boldness  and 
careful  execution  is  a  portrait  of  the  first  class. 
He  appears  in  this  portrait  an  intelligent, 
bright-eyed  mulatto,  with  thick  lips  and  short 
curly  hair,  dressed  in  a  green  doublet  vitii  a 
white  falling  collar.  Doubtless  Fareja,  as  a  man 
of  feeling  and  quick  peroepticms,  measured  the 
intensity  of  contempt  fdt  1^  the  ruling  classes 
for  such  as  he,  and  though  he  knew  his  master 
to  be  a  kind  and  amiable  man,  could  not  trust 
him  to  be  strong  enough  to  set  public  opinion 
at  defiance.'  He  feared  that  his  efforts  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  ridicule,  his  educational 
opportunities  stopped,  and  his  soul  blighted.  He 
preferred  therefore  to  plod  on  until  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  painting  something  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  work  of  his  master.  Years  rolled  on, 
and  Fareja  was  forty-two  years  of  age  before 
he  dared  to  discover  his  secret 

To  do  BO  he  made  use  of  the  one  institution 
which  in  old  times  could  correct  all  anomalies, 
and  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  will  of  the  Lord's 
Anointed  could  override  the  strongest  public 
opinion*  The  slave  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
king. 

For  it  happened  that  Philip  zr.  of  S{>ain 
was  hia  master  s  chief  patron,*  and,  as  far  as  kings 
could  be  in  those  days,  a  personal  &iend  of  the 
painter. 

Philip,  as  any  one  may  see  from  the  two 
portraits  we  have  of  him  by  Velasquez  at  the 
National  Gallery,  was  a  kindly  man.  His  blonde 
complexion  and  Flemish  face,  his  big  under  lip 
and  dreamy  eye  suggest  nothing  dai'k  and  crueL 
All  bis  life  he  appears  as  a  gentle  master,  and 
Tutrticularly  so  to  artists.  He  was  in  fact,  as 
Oharlea  i.  of  £agland,  a  devotee  of  art,  and 
perhaps  more  so,  for  we  are  not  aware  that 
Charles  could  paint  with  his  own  hand,  whereas 
Philip  was  accomplished  in  the  use  of  tiie  brush. 
This  gave  him  a  fraternal  feeling  for  artists,  and 
made  nim  at  home  in  their  society. 


Now  Fareja  had  often  noticed  that  when  the 
king  came  to  see  Velasquez  he  always  looked 
about  the  studio,  and  if  he  saw  anything  fresh, 
especially  if  it  happened  to  be  a  picture  with  its 
face  turned  to  the  wall,  he  invariably  asked  to 
look  at  it.  Aocordingly  the  slave  having  painted 
a  small  picture  in  his  best  manner,  took  care,  just 
before  a  visit  of  the  king,  to  place  it  conspicuously 
in  this  position.  Philip  at  onoe  fell  into  the  trap, 
and  wanted  to  know  wliat  the  picture  turned  to 
the  wall  was.  It  was  brought  to  him.  He  as^d 
the  name  of  the  painter.  Velasquez  looked  puz- 
zled, but  the  slave  fell  on  his  knees  and  confessed 
that  ho  was  the  delinquent  and  craved  thp  king's 
protection. 

"Velasquez,'  said  Philip,  "you  see  that  a 
painter  like  this  ought  not  to  remain  a  slave." 
Paroja  rose  from  the  ground  a  free  man.  Velasquez 
gave  him  a  formal  note  of  manumission,  and 
accepted  him  at  onco  as  a  pupil.  This  was  all 
Fareja  wanted,  for  he  never  left  his  master,  and 
after  Velasquez*  death  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  painter's  daughter,  until  his  own  death 
inlGTO. 

Very  few  of  the  works  of  Juan  de  Fareja  have 
come  down  to  us.  In  the  Boyal  C^Uery  of 
Madrid  there  is  a  large  picture  by  him  of  the 
calling  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples  wear  the  flowing  Jewish  gaberdine ; 
and  the  collectors  of  the  ciutoms,  flapped  hats, 
and  spurred  and  booted  like  Spanish  cavaliers. 
The  nch  Turkey  carpet  laid  over  the  table  and 
jowellery  upon  it,  and  painted  with  all  the  finish 
of  a  Butch  master.  The  same  gallery  contains  a 
portrait  by  Fareja  of  the  king  to  whom  he  owed 
his  liberty.  The  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg 
contains  another  specimen  of  his  power :  the  head 
of  a  monk. 

Fareja,  liko  his  master,  excelled  in  portraiture. 
In  fact,  the  slave  painter,  though  a  man,  as  the 
foregoing  narrative  shows,  of  extraordinary  force 
of  character,  retained  some  of  his  fetters  to  the 
last,  for  he  never  could  emancipate  himself  from 
the  style  of  his  master. 

.    RKEARD  HEATH. 


GOSPEL  NOTES  IN  THE  POETRY  OF  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


THE  elevation  of  the  illustrious  Poet,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  to  the  peerage  not  unnaturally 
leads  to  some  satisfactory  refiection  upon  the 
course  of  opinion  expressed  and  represented 
throughout  his  writingsj  While  certain  wits  and 
satirists  have  found  in  it  the  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  some  sarcasm,  it  certainly  must  be 
admitted  that  here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
ancient  idea  of  an  aristocracy — the  Elevation  of 
the  best  men,  and  noblest  minds  to  the  most 

rminent  and  distinguished  place  in  the  nation, 
has  been  truly  said,  and  with  no  disesteem 
for  that  rank  to  which  the  Poet  has  been  raised, 
that  the  Poerf^e  gains  more  from  Alfred  Tennyson 
thati  the  Poet  can  gain  from  the  Peerage ;  all  his 
wtnrkfl  overflow  with  noble  moral  expressions. 


and  teem  with  delineations  of  the  highest  moral 
magnanimity.  It  is  gratifying — while  regarding 
him  as  the  most  popular  of  our  living  poets,  tho 
one  who  has  not  only  married  imagination  to 
thought,  but  has  expressed  them  in  music  and 
melody  not  less  than  wonderful — to  remember  that 
here  is  a  man  regarded  by  multitudes,  in  England 
and  America,  as  our  highest  and  ohiefest  living 
minstrel — one  who  has  evidently  been  subjected 
to,  and  who  has  wrestled  with  the  difficnlUes  of 
modem  thought,  who  has  so  elevated,  and  proved, 
and  affirmed  himself  that  his  verse  is  regarded  as 
almost  beyond  criticism — ^hero  is  one  who  has  not 
only  enchanted  us  as  an  artist,  but  whom  we  may 
follow  in  his  reverence  before  sacred  truth,  one 
who  will  help  us  in  the  sorrows  of  tho  sooLand 
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haB  something  to  say  concerning  thoBe  tkongbts 
TPbiofa,  in  oiir  time,  perplex  and  harass  ns. 

Christianity  is  conservative  of  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  man,  and  it  shonld  be  a  pleasure  to 
a  Christian  mind  to  bring  into  notice,  and  to  do 
honour  to  any  author  or  book  conservative  of 
Christianity.  To  exhibit  this  as  shown  in  the 
writings  of  tho  Poet  must  be  the  chief  purpose 
of  this  brief  paper. 

Readers  of  Tennyson  are  aware  of  the  clear, 
strong  way  in  which  he  can  sometimes  put  a 
truth  with  almost  proverbial  intensiiy  as  where 
llie  Panoni — 

"Baid  likewise. 
That  a  Ue  which  is  hair  a  truth  is  ever  tho  blackest  of 

That  a  lie  whidi  la  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  finig^t  irlth 
outright. 

But  a  lie  which  is  port  a  tmtii  is  a  harder  matter  to 
ilght" 

Snfih  noble  ntterancee  are  plentifoUy  shown 
thronghoat  his  works. 

In  neighbourhoods  and  houses  which  we 
suspect  of  infection,  what  a  charm  there  is  in 
any  potent  or  proved  disinfectant;  we  carry  it 
on  our  persons — we  place  it  in  our  rooms;  how 
it  charms  the  air.  Thus  we  have  taken  captive 
the  poison;  so  that  it  ie  disarmed.  Our  air — 
our  literature— our  churches  are  infected  with 
the  malaria,  the  poison  of  Doubt ;  it  is  the  treason 
of  modem  society, — it  is  tho  treason  of  the  soul : 

**  Our  doubts  are  traitors." 

Now,  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  great 
poets  and  the  great  thinkers  are  the  disinfectants 
— we  may  wear  them  on  our  memory  like  a 
charm;  wey  disperse  the  poisonons  air,  they 
^ve  a  beautiful  vigour  to  the  mind.  The  works  of 
Tennyson  are  full  of  this  sanatory  power ;  thus 
those  fine  words  on  prayer,  occurring  amid  other 
^nch  vordf),  in  tho  noble  poem:  "The  passing 
of  Arthur." 

"And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  tlio  barge; 
*  Tho  old  order  changes,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  folfile  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  tho  world. 
Comfort  thyself:  m/bat  comfort  is  in  me? 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Fray  for  my  souL   More  things  arc  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  thy  TOioo 
Biso  like  a  fountain  for  mo  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  inherit  a  blind  life  within  tho  bram. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  in  prayer, 
Both  for  tbenuelves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  BO  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.* " 

And.  how .  beautiful,  and  striking  the  key  of 
the  poet's  thought,  in.  the  Children's  Hospital; 
the  death  of  little  Emmie,  the  picture  of  the 
rongh  doctor,  who, 

""Was  happier  uang  the  knife  than  in  trying  to  save 
the  limb," 

"one  of  those  who  would  break  their  jests  on 
tha  dead,  and  mangle  the  Uving  dog  that  had 


loved  him  and  &wn*d  at  his  knoe.**  There  was 
the  poor  little  lad  of  whom  he  said  to  the  nurse,  ^ 

" '  Tho  lad  arill  need  little  more  of  jour  care.' 
■All  tho  more  need,'  said  the  nurse,  'to  Ecok  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  prayer.'" 

But  he  turned  to  her  and  said : 

"'Ay,  good  woman,  can  prayer  set  a  broken  bone?'" 

and  then  he  muttered  half  to  himself;  '*but  I 
know  that  I  heard  him  say, 

"'All  Toty  well — but  the  good  Lord  Jesus  bos  had  his 
day.'" 

And  then  the  nurse  exdaims — 

" 'Hod?    Has  it  come ?    It  has  only  dawn'd.    It  will 

come  by  and  bye. 
O  how  could  I  serve  in  the  words  if  tho  hope  of  the 

world  were  a  Uc? 
How  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  tl:o  loathaomo 

smells  of  disease. 
But  that  He  sud,  *  Ye  do  It  to  Ue,  when  ye  do  it  to 

these'?" 

And  then  there  was  little  Emmie,  who  had  to 
go  through  some  fearful  operation,  and  was  so 
afraid  b^nse  they  said  she  could  never  live 
through  it,  and  when  the  doctor  came  with  his 
ghastly  instruments  they  found  her  dead ; 

'*Hcr  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out  on  the 
counterpane. 

She  had  prayed  in  the  night  like  a  motherless 
lamb,  bleating  in  tho  storm,  and  so  Jesns  came 

and  fetched  her : 

*'  Say  that  His  day  ie  done  !   Ah  t  T*hy  should  wo  care 
what  tliey  say? 
Tho  Lord  of  the  childrea  had  heard  her,  aud  Emmie 
hod  passed  away.** 

Kor  must  we  omit  those  words  of  hope  in  the 
conclusion  to  "  Tho  May  Queen  "  : 

"  Ho  taoght  me  all  tiie  mercy,  for  he  shoVd  mo  all  tlte 

Kow,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  One 

will  let  me  in ; 
Xor  would  I  now  bo  well,  mother,  ngaiu,  if  th:it  could 

he, 

For  my  desire  in  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  mc." 

And  how  fino  are  the  following  verses  which 
we  tldnk  have  been  very  tmly  chaxacterised  as 
the  Greed,  the  Confession,  the  Litany,  and  Doxo- 
logy  of  Tennyson.  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  they  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
prelude  to  **  In  Memoriam." 

*'Stiong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Lore, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  fiuth  akme,  embrace, 
BeHering  where  we  cannot  prove. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  tho  dust: 
Thou  modest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  Thou  hast  mode  huu :  Thou  art  just 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
like  highest,  holiest  manhood  Thou: 
Our  wills  axe  onxs,  we  know  mtjfani  . 

Our  wUl.  are  oui^  t«t^5»g9<g>^Qle 
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Onr  little  Bjviaan  have  tbeir  day; 
They  have  their  day  koA  ceaae  to  be, 
Thej  are  bat  broken  lights  of  Theo, 

And  Thon.  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  hat  faith :  we  cannot  know : 
For  knowledge  ia  of  things  we  see ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  ocsoea  fnon  Thee, 

A  beam  in  darkneu :  let  it  grow. 

Life  is  bnt  futile  here,  and  frail. 

Oh  for  Thy  voice  to  soothe  and  blen  I 

What  bapa  of  answer  or  ledresa? 
Behind  the  Teil  I  behind  the  veil  I " 

There  is  one  qneetion  which  in  out  day  seems 
to  be  most  absorbing  and  transcendant ;  it  is  the 
old  question,  recorded  so  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Job.  "If  a  man  die,  sball  be  live  again?" 
This  question  Tennjaon  set  himself,  with  great 
intensity  of  purpose,  to  answer  beneath  the 
acute  sense  of  a  great  personal  bereavement.  The 
sense  of  such  a  loss  quicAms  tiie  heart,  and 
sharpens  the  nerve ;  it  does  more,  while  it  strains 
it  strengthens  the  vision — although  the  eye- 
balls ache  as  they  seek  to  take  in  the  form  of 
the  departed. 

He  expresses  very  sweetly  the  tender  assurance 
of  immortality  in'  that,  perhaps,  most  simply 
charming  .  of  his  poems,  "  The  Grandmother," 
one  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  Hearth,"  the  designation 
he  originally  intended  for  the  volume  called 
"  Enoch  Ardeh,"  and  which  should,  we  venture 
respectfully  to  think,  have  been  retained.  The 
old  grandmother  says  on  the  death  of  her  eldest 
bom. 

"'Willie,  my  flower; 
Ilow  can  I  weep  for  Willie,  he  haa  bnt  gone  for  an  hour? 
Oone  for  b  minute,  my  son,  from  this  room  into  the  next ; 
I  too  dmll  go  in  a  minute.    What  time  have  I  to  be 

He  must  have  been  a  very  young  man  when, 
among  the  first  efforts  of  his  verse,  he  wrote  the 
piece  called  The  Deserted  House."  We  need 
only  a  slight  hint  to  be  given  in  order  to  know 
that  the  deserted  house  is  the  humun  body  after 
death;  it  is  impossible  to  fit  the  lines  or  the 
imagery  to  any  other  mansion.  Beneath  this 
light  mey  instantly  remind  the  reader  of  Lord 
Byron's  noble  verse,  in  his  "  Childe  Harold," 
on  a  human  skull. 

"Louk  on  its  broken  arch — ^its  mined  wall, 
The  manaion  deaolate — the  portals  foul ; 
Yet  this  was  tmce  ambition'a  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  Palace  of  the  SooL.'* 

Tennyson,  says,  in  quite  a  similar  strain  of 
imagery, 

"Life  and  Thcrag^t  have  gone  away 
Side  side, 

Leaving  door  and  windova  vide: 
Careless  tenants  theyl 

All  within  is  6mA  as  night ; 
In  the  windowB  la  no  light ; 
And  no  mormnr  at  the  door, 
Bo  fiteqaent  on  its  hinge  b^re. 

Close  the  door,  the  shnttera  close, 
Or  through  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  end  vacancy 

Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 


Come  away;  no  mora  of  Huith 
Ib  here,  or  mer^  making  sound. 

The  house  was  buUded  of  the  earth. 
And  shall  fall  again  to  gronnt^ 

Coma  away ;  for  life  and  Thought 

Hera  no  longer  dwell ; 

But  in  a  Oity  glorions — 
A  great  and  diatani  city— have  bought 

A  mansion  inoomiptible. 

Would  they  ooald  have  stayed  with  nsl" 

This  is  beautiful  in  art,  in  music  and  metre, — 
in  melody  and  in  imagination ;  but  there  came  a 
time  in  Alfred  Tennyson's  history  when  that 
which  mi^t  be  graeral  and  impersonal  in  "  The 
Deserted  House,"  became  poignant  and  agonising. 
He  lost  a  friend, — a  very  rare  young  man — a 
youngman  of  singular  fblness  and  perfectness  alike 
in  character  and  accomplishment ;  if  the  testimony 
of  friends  may  be  trusted,  our  country  er  our  age 
have  scarcely  seen  a  more  perfectly  beautiful 
being ;  and  his  remains  in  prose  and  verse  do  not 
leave  us  altogether  dependent  upon  the  partiality 
of  friends,  or  the  intense  requiem  of  the  poet,  for 
our  impression.  It  has  been  said,  with  truth, 
that  no  such  elegy  has  immortalized  the  memory 
of  a  friend  since  the  day  when  David  poured 
out  his  great  lamentation,  "  Ye  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  rain  upon 
you !  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother 
Jonathan, — thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful !  " 
Our  literature  is  very  rich  in  such  grand  funeral 
strains — there  is  Henry  Yaughan's 

**  They  an  all  gone  into  a  world  of  light," 

and  there  is  the  majestic  roll  and  swell  of  Milton*s 
mighty  dead  march  for  Lycidas,  who 

"Bunk  low  and  mounted  high;" 

and  there  is  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  Cowper 
in  that  passionate  outburst  of  the  ^toet,  when 
sixtrj;  years  of  age,  to  his  mother's  picture,  just 
received: 

"Oh  that  those  lips  bad  language  1 " 

Assuredly  we  are  not  going  to  tmderrate  snob 
pieces  as  these ;  it  is  enough  to  aa^,  both  this  and 
they  all  differ  from  each  omer,  while  as  a  monody 

over  the  beloved  friend  of  school  and  collie 
days,  and  early  youth  and  manhood,  there  has 
been  no  such  requiem  as  that  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
over  Arthur  Hallam.  Some  have  even  smiled  at 
this  as  misplaced  and  excessive  affection ;  but 
they  only  talk  ignorantly,  or  unfeelingly,  who 
can  speak  so.  The  poet  turned  his  grief  round 
and  round,  using  every  sharp  point  as  a  &oet  to 
reflect  some  ray  of  light ;  he  says  indeed, 

"I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel." 

And  he  speaks,  in  some  of  those  fine  word- 
paintings  in  rich  frames,  of  "darkening  th» 
sanotily  of  his  sorrow  with  his  soi^."  But  wo 
suppose  multitudes  of  living  hearts,  and  millions 
of  unborn  suffering  bereaved  ones,  will  be  thankful 
for  that  determination  he  expresaea  when  he 
says : 

"  I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave, 
And  make  them  pipes  -whetem  to  blow,  j 
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He  turned  his  gjdet  round  and  roond  to  all  the 
great  qnestionB  vhich  agitate  modem  thought. 
Do  not  readers  know  how  snfierinff  BurTivoTs 
remember,  and  keep  anniTersaries  of  days  they 
passed  with  the  departed,  of  places  they  viaited 
together ;  and,  as  thoughts  axid  wonders  arise  in 
the  mind,  how  natnrally  the  sorrower  is  cnrious 
to  think  how  that  depurted  one  would  have 
answered  that  (question.  It  is  somewhat  in  this 
spirit  that  the  memory  of  his  &iend  grew  into  a 
lai^  poem.  It  has  been  said  that  In  Memo- 
riam  is  either  ^e  most  nnmeaning  or  the  most 
snggestiTe  poem  in  onr  language;  the  most 
intense  human  truths  are  expresBed  with  an 
intensity  not  often  reached,  perhaps  never  bdt- 
passed : — 

"The  song  was  made  to  be  sung  ia  the  night, 
Aiid  he  who  reads  it  ia  brond  daylight 
Will  nerer  lead  its  mystery  right, 
And  yet  it  is  childlike  easy." 

Hence  those  who  have  never  suffered,  or  never 
doubted  cannot>  read  it ;  but  if  death  or  circum- 
stance have  made  a  rent  in  the  affections  or  the 
faith,  its  pages  are  turned  to  again  and  again, 
and  yet  again.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  attempts 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  uiose  we  call  the 
dead,  it  is  an  attempt  to  reach  the  land  of  spirits 
and  shadows,  and  no  one  does  that  in  a  simple, 
pore,  and  holy  spirit  without  coming  back 
stiengtheniad  from  the  journey.  The  poet  sajs, 
very  noUy, 

"  X  tmst  I  have  not  iraeted  breath ; 
I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain. 
Magnetic  mockeries ;  not  in  vain, 
JAke  Paul  Tith  beasts,  I  foaght  with  Death. 

TSlot  only  conning  casts  in  clay; 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then. 

What  matters  Science  unto  men. 
At  least  to  me?  I  would  not  stay. 

Let  him,  the  wiser  man,  who  springs 
Hereafter,  np  &om  childhood  shapo 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape. 

But  I  was  ixuule  for  other  things." 

Love  is  a  mighty  revealer ;  it  is  a  glass,  when 
rightly  fixed,  through  which  we  look  into  the 
heart  of  Being  and  of  God.  There  is  an  aneodote 
more  than  pretty  in  the  life  of  the  beautiful  and 
heloved  Alfred  Yanghan.  When  in  Halle  he 
appears  to  have  followed  the  great  Professor 
Tholuck  to  a  grave  side  where  he  was  conducting 
a  funeral  service  over  one  of  his  students ;  and 
one  of  the  first  things  Alfred  Yanghan  heard  him 
say  was,  "  The  grave  is  but  a  very  slight  elevation, 
and  yet,  standing  on  it,  we  see  further  than  from 
the  highest  mountainB."  And  again,  it  has  been 
said,/*  There  is  no  telescope  like  a  tear." 

There  is  a  fine  essay,  published  among  the 
remains  c£  Arthur  Hallam,  in.  which  he  replies 
to  the  question,  "  Oanst  thon  by  searching  find 
oQt  God?"  It  almost  seems  as  if  that  passage 
had  suggested  to  the  poet  Ms  reply  to  the  same 
question,  when  he  says, 

**I  fbnnd  Him  not  in.  world,  at  son. 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  Inaec^s  eye, 
TSor  thn^  the  qiusiions  men  may  trj. 
The  petty  oobwabi  we  have  tptm: 


If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep,  \ 
I  heard  a  Toioe,  'Believe  no  morel' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shora 

That  tumbled  in  tbe  Godless  deep ; 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  wonld  melt 
The  freeeing  reason's  oolder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  tbe  heart 

Stood  np  and  answered,  'I  have  felf.*" 

The  poem,  "  In  Memoriam,"  is  throughout  an 
Earnest  Quest  into  the  World  of  Spirits  to  obtain 
intelligence  of  his  departed  friend.  Such  earnest 
wonder  has  throughout  ail  ages  followed  receding 
forms.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  very  old  tradition 
found  by  Mr.  Schoolcraftf — the  great  historian  of 
the  Red  Indian  tribes, — pertaining  to  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  tribes  of  that  race.  Our  readers 
are  not  likely  to  have  seen  it; — ^th^  say  that 
long,  long  ago,  a  young  Indian  wamor  lost  his 
Inride  hy  death  on  the  v^  day  on  which  they  were 
to  have  been  married ;  he  was  very  brave,  but  his 
heart  was  not  proof  against  that  loss ;  he  could 
not  bury  his  misery  in  the  pursnits  of  the  war- 
path, or  the  chase ;  and  day  and  night  he  was 
found  sitting  on  the  spot  where  his  love  was  laid ; 
he  put  aside  his  club  and  spear.  He  had  heard 
from  the  wise  old  men  of  bis  tribe  that  there  was 
a  path  which,  if  he  could  only  find  it,  would  lead 
him  to  the  land  of  souls,  and  he  determined  to 
find  and  to  follow  it;  so  he  started,  guided  by 
the  traditions  of  his  tribe.  For  a  time  he  saw 
no  difference  between  the  country  he  left  and 
that  he  entered ;  the  trees  were  weird,  and 
there  were  snow  and  ice,  and  severe  places  of 
rough  country  as  he  passed  along;  but,  as  he 
travelled  on,  the  country  put  on  a  more  dieerfol 
appearance;  he  was  aware  that  he  had  left 
Iwhind  him  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow, — ^that  he 
was  in  a  land  of  everlasting  Spring.  He  came  to 
a  lodge  where  an  old  man  met  him,  who  said  to 
him,  "  Tou  are  expected,  and  you  are  welcome, 
she  whom  you  seek  passed  this  way  some 
days  ago.  See,"  said  he,  "yonder  gulf,  and 
those  sweet  plains  beyond, — that  is  the  land  of 
souls  I  and  you  are  permitted  to  pay  a  visit 
thither,  but  you  cannot  take  your  body  along 
with  you,  yon  must  leave  it  here  with  your  bow 
and  arrows,  and  your  dog ;  and  you  will  find 
them  here  safe  on  your  return,''  and  it  was  done. 
But  now  he  found  that  his  feet  were  endowed 
with  the  power  of  wisgs,  iJl  things  retained 
their  natural  colour  and  sluipe, — only  the  woods, 
and  leaves,  and  grasses  seemed  brighter  than  he 
had  ever  known  them;  he  was  aware  that  he 
was  in  a  land  of  shadows,  which  wots,  however, 
the  souls  of  things  which  only  seemed,  on  earth ; 
and  he  came  to  the  waters  of  a  lake,  and  entered 
a  canoe,  in  waiting  for  him ;  but,  pushing  off  from 
shore,  he  found  another  canoe  with  the  object  of 
his  search  by  his  side ;  they  were  together  onco 
more — the  young  warrior  with  his  bride — and 
they  felt  that  the  very  air  sfrengthened  and 
sustained  them ;  and  there  were  no  tempests,  and 
no  ice,  and  no  mists,  and  no  graves ;  and  there 
were  no  banting  grounds,  and  they  heard  of  no 
wars ;  and  tbe  young  warrior  longed  to  btay ; 
but  he  heard  tbe  voice  of  the  Master  of  Life 
calling  him  back  to  his  body — a  soft  voioe  on  the 

breese  said,  "  Go  back  to  whenoe  ^okfiBxaAfifma 
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time  haa  not  jet  come ;  your  duties  are  not  yet 
finiehed ;  return,  and  accomplish  tte  life  of  a 
good  man ;  return,  and  rejoice  the  spirit  of  your 
hride.  You  will  become  the  ruler  of  your  tribe 
after  many  days  and  moons — listen  to  the  voioe 
of  the  Master  of  Life — your  bride  is  in  the  House 
of  Life,  she  is  accepted,  and  'will  wait  for  you 
here  ;  she  will  always  bo  as  young  as  when  she 
was  first  called  from  the  Land  of  Sorrows."  This 
was,  we  may  suppose,  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  of  some 
Bed  Indian  many  ages  since.  It  is  not  possible 
to  visit  the  land  of  Bonis  in  search  of  the  loved 
and  lost  without  being  sb^ffthened  by  the 
journey;  and  thus  that  fine  refrain  oomes  over 
and  over  again  through 'the  poem  like  the  often 
recnning  first  notes  in  an  oratorio : 

'*'Tu  bettnr  to  liavs  loved  and  lost 

Than  never  to  bare  loved  at  alL** 

And  as  to  the  grief  of  death,  it  was  never  put 
more  tenderly  than  in  those  lines : 

"  He  put  our  Ilres  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  q>cak." 

There  are  other  truths  in  the  poet's  teaching 
which  we  are  compelled  to  leave  unnoticed.  AVe 
can  but  allude  to  one  hopeful  aspect  of  bis  faith ; 
the  sense  through  much  perversity  of  the  pro- 
gress of  man.  In  the  midbt  of  great  contradic- 
tions he  holds  iast  that  faith ; 

**  For  the  diift  of  (he  Maker  ia  dark,  an  laia  hid  by  the 
veil. 

Who  knows  the  waja  of  the  vorld,  how  God  vill  Iving 

them  about? 

Our  planet  is  one,  tho  snns  are  many,  the  world  is  wide. 
Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  ?  ehall  I  shriek  if  a 

Hungary  fail? 
Or  an  infant  civilisation  be  ndcd  with  rod  or  witb 

knont? 

I  have  not  made  tho  world,  and  He  that  made  it  will 
guide." 

This  faith  in  the  continuity  of  the  Divine 
purpose  ia  expressed  in  very  many  of  his  pages, 
aud  in  some'  of  his  most  elevating  words.  The 
reader  will  recur  to  the  ringing  rhymes  of 
"  Locksley  Hall,"  in  which  the  young  man  seems 
to  rise  upon  the  wings  of  prophecy,  as  he  says : 

"Yet  I  doubt  not  thro*  tho  ages  oob  iuc. easing  purpose 
runs. 

And  the  thoogbts  of  men  arc  widened  vrith  the  j  roccsB 
of  the  Buna" 

**Hen,  my  brothers,  men,  the  workers,  ever  reaping 
something  new. 
That  which  they  havo  done,  but  earnest  of  the  thiogs 
that  they  ahall  do." 

**Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  iuto  the 
Younger  day; 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

"Till  the  wai^dnun  throbVd  no  longer,  and  the  battle- 
flags  were  ftul'd. 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  fedetatifm  of  the  World." 

His  poem  of  "The  Holy  Grail,"  the  story  of 
the  holy  oup  of  our  Lord,  is  full,  not  only  of 
deep  instruotion  but  of  the  same  hope ;  that  most 


singular  myth,  perhaps  of  all  the  myths  of  the 
middle  i^es — the  story  of 

*'  The  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes  and  gooa." 

In  his  description  of  the  mighty  hall  of  Arthur 
there  are  the  four  zones  of  sculpture  indicating 
his  &ith  in  the  advance  of  man  through  the 
ages ;  in  the  lowest  zone,  the  beasts  are  Aaying 
men ;  in  the  aeccmd,  men  are  slaying  beasts ;  in 
the  third,  are  warriotB,  perfect  men ;  but  in  the 
fourth,  are  "  men  with  growing  wings."  And  so 
the  prophecy  of  the  hope  of  what  man  is  to  be 
looks  out  from  the  lines;  and,  however  the 
illogical  reasonings  of  Atheistio  minds  have 
used  the  doctrine,  as  in  the  teachings  of  human 
perfectibility,  by  some  of  the  great  French 
infidels,  it  seems  certain  that  a  belief  in  the 
progress  of  man  is  identical  with  a  belief  in  the 
Being,  and  Love  of  God.  It  is  the  unfolding  of 
that  law  of  continuity  which  is  surely  only  an- 
other designation  for  the  Divine.  This,  as  some 
lower  orders  of  mind  will  choose  to  regard  it — 
this  Utopian  £uth  is  expressed  in  '*  The  Golden 
Year:" 

"  Wlien  wealth  no  more  ehall  rest  in  mounded  het^ 
But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  strenms  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  slmlt  spread,  and  man  bo  liker  man 
Through  all  the  seaaon  of  tho  6olden  Year. 

Fly  happy  happy  sails  wd  bear  the  Pran ; 
Kly  happy  with  the  missioa  of  the  Cnisa ; 
Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward 
With  silka,  and  prints,  and  spioea^  clear  of  toll. 
Enrich  the  markets  of  the  Golden  Year. 

But  wc  grow  old.   Ab !  when  ahall  all  men's  good 
Be  ettck  man's  rule,  aud  universal  pcaoo 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land. 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  tho  sea. 
Thro*  all  the  dido  of  the  Golden  Year  ?  " 

There  is  one  line  in  the  verses  which  "  ring 
out  the  old,  and  ring  in  the  new  year,"  in  which, 
as  it  has  seemed  to  us,  the  writer  has  been  mis- 
represented ;  it  is  the  line  in  which  he  calls  upon 
the  old  bells  to 

"  Eing  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

No,  it  lias  been  said,  no,  tho  Christ  who  is,  is 
the  Christ  who  is  to  be ;  His  life,  His  words.  His 
work,  admit  of  no  future  addition  or  development ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Poet  intended 
this ;  but  assuredly,  however  the  being  and  tho 
work  of  Ohrist  ma^  be  complete  an  themsolTes, 
good  men  are  looking  forward  to  the  growth  of 
Christ  in  the  world  and  in  the  ages,  and  to  a 
higher  and  more  faithfol  realization  of  His 
person  even  in  the  hearts  of  belie-vem.  There 
are  many  to  wh(Mn  the  Christ,  even  believed  in, 
is  rather  a  pale,  mythological  spectre,  a  dim 
tradition,  a  simulacrum  than  a  Presence  and  a 
Power.  The  Poet  realises  quite  another  Christ, 
one  reminding  us  of  the  seventy-second  Psalm, 
in  the  contemplation  of  whom  and  of  whose 
reign  the  prayers  of  David,  the  scm  of  Jesse, 
found  their  consummation.  So  it  seems  as  if 
Tennyson,  in  his  highest  hopes  for  man,  oan  go 
no  &rther  than 

**Bing  in  the  Christ  that  i^o  be  I  **  . 
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After  liaiening,  as  he  hears  the  bells  pealing, 
tolling  out  Ihe  sorrows  and  the  sins  of  the  race 
and  of  the  world,  he  exclaims, 

"  Bing  out  old  ebspea  of  fonl  dieease, 
Bing  out  the  narrowing  Inst  of  gold, 
Bing  oat  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Bing  in  the  thousand  vears  of  peace. 

Bing  in  the  valiant  man.  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  band ; 


Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  bo  t " 

And  hero  we  may  panse  also ;  we  have  said 
enongh,  and  quoted  enongh  to  show  that  the  faith 
of  England's  most  popular  poet,  who  is  also  one 
of  our  clearest  and  calmest  thinkers,  revolves 
round  the  great  truths  and  revelations  of  Christ 
and  Christianity  as  the  loftiest  inspirations  of  man 
and  the  most  conserTative  influences  of  society. 


NUMBER  THREE,  WINIFRED  PLACE. 

CHAPTER  XVll. — AFTERWARDS. 


"THAT'S  over  I  "  said  the  Colonel,  with  an  air 
of  relief,  when  the  bandaging  was  com- 
plete. The  setting  of  the  dislocated  shoulder  he 
W  home  in  a  naanner  worthy  of  his  profeseion; 
wd  though  rather  yellow-white  still  about  the 
Upe  with  pain,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  self-cou- 
patulatioa.   "  I  see  you  inherit  your  father's 

"  A  good  inheritance,"  responded  Mr.  Wynne. 


"  You  will  have  to  take  things  quietly  for  a  few 
days,  Colonel." 

"  "Well,  yes, — so  I  suppose, — as  far  as  possible. 
You  used  to  live  in  Burton  Square,  if  I  remember 
rightly?" 

"  We  live  there  still.  I  do  not  recall  your  face. 
Colonel  Smyth, — or  your  name." 

'*  I  dare  say  not.  '  Smyth  '  is  no  very  distinc- 
tive cognomen,"  said  the  Colonel,  wim  an  odd 
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dry  laugh.  "  And  yon  were  a  mere  boy  in  those 
days, — a  nioe  little  lad ,  with  onrly  hair.  Thuiks, 
— that  is  mnoh  more  oomfortable.   I  must  get  a 

ready-made  coat  in  the  morning,  somehow,  to 
go  about  in.  By-the-bye,  I  should  wish  you  to 
consider  me  your  patienl^  Mr.  Wynne, — exoln- 
sively." 

"And  not  my  father's?  What!  did  ha  and 
you  fall  out  in  past  days  ?  " 

"  No,  no, — not  at  all, — quite  the  reverse.  I 
had  a  marked  admiration  for  his  skill, — always 
used  to  declare  he  was  the  only  medical  man 
living,  whose  opinion  I  valued  a  rap.  But  I 
have  found  a  second  ;  and  the  hands  that  b^n 
a  job  may  as  well  finish  it." 

Mr.  Wynne  was  quite  aware  from  Coltmel 
Smyth's  face,  that  some  other  reason  lay  beneath. 
"  Very  well,"  be  said.  "  You  shall  be  iny  patient 
strictly.   I  must  see  you  again  to-morrow." 

"  I  can't  give  you  any  address  for  to-morrow. 
Bhona  and  I  are  houseless  wanderers.  I  must 
take  her  to  some  hotel  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
decide  on  future  plans." 

"  We  shall  see  in  the  morning.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  will  do  to  remove  Bhona  so 
soon.    The  child  is  a  good  deal  shaken." 

*'  No  wonder,  poor  mite.  She  kept  up 
splendidly  at  the  time ;  but  that  tells  upon  one 
afterward." 

"She  is  a  winning  little  maid,"  tho  doctor 
said. 

"  Ton  would  think  so,  if  you  knew  her  1  The 
most  extraordinary  child  I  ever  saw, — ^like  a 
grown  person  tn  her  feelings  and  ways.  There's 
something  about  her,  positively,  which  almost 
seems  to  belong  to  another  wot-ld." 

Mr.  Wynne^  eyes  said  plainly,  "  Perhaps  it 
does." 

After  a  pause  he  remarked,  "  I  have  seen  a 
fiuie  very  like  hers." 

*'  Where?  when?"  asked  Colonel  Smyth. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  don't  possess  my  father's 
memory  in  respect  of  faces.  When  I  have  seen 
the  same  before  it  comes  back  to  me,  but  not 
always  with  the  name  attached." 

"  You  don't  think  you  may  have  come  across 
Bhona  herself  before  7  It  is  not  a  common  type 
efface." 

'*  Too  far  back  for  that.  I  have  merely  a 
▼ague  impression  of  sucli  a  &ce  years  ago, — ^in 
my  young  days." 

"Yonr  yonx^  daysl"  repeated  tbe  Colonel. 
"  Why,  you  are  nardly  out  of  boyhood  yet." 

"  Twenty-five  to-morrow, — to-day,  I  mean..-  I 
forgot  that  *  to-morrow '  had  oome,  Mr.  Wynne 
said  quaintly. 

"  1  wish  you  many  happy  returns,"  responded 
the  Colonel,  with  promptitude.  "Now  I  must 
take  another  look  at  my  little  girl,  and  then  see 
what  they  are  doing  at  Number  Three." 

*'  I  am  afraid  nothing  can  be  done  there,  beyond 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  fire.  As  for  Bhona, 
I  mnst  forbid  you  her  room  to-night.  Colonel. 
She  does  not  know  yon  are  hurt,  and  we  must 
avoid  any  increase  of  excitement.  It  is  a  frail 
little  being,  and  I  am  half  afraid  she  may  suffer 
more  than  anyone  from  this  night's  work.  For 
yourself,  I  mnst  prescribe  quiet.  Mrs.  Mont^ne's 
spare  room  is  ready  for  you,  and, — ^No,  of  ooonse 


yon  can't  sleep," — ^with  a  smila  **  Bnt  yoa 
must  have  bodily  rest." 

"  What  will  your  friend  think  of  this  midnight 
invasion  ?  "  asked  the  ColoneL  * 

"  She  will  thank  me  for  acting  as  I  have  done. 
Now,  Colonel,  I  will  show  you  to  your  room ; 
and  for  ten  minutes  you  may  count  me  your 
valet." 

Colonel  Smyth  pshawed "  and  apologised, 
laughed,  and  disclaimed  the  need  of  help ;  but 
finally  had  to  submit.  Mr.  W3Tine  then  went 
out  to  make  enquiiy  as  to  the  fire,  and  brought 
back  such  tidings  as  he  had  expected  to  bring. 
The  condition  of  Number  Three  was  hopeless ; 
tbe  house  being  completely  gutted,  and  promis- 
ing to  become  speedily  a  mere  shell.  The  efforts 
of  the  firemen  were  chiefly  directed  towards  tho 
protection  of  neighbouring  houses.  A  few  pieoes 
of  futnitnre  and  two  or  uiree  pictures  had  been 
rescued ;  but  the  contents  of  the  House  generally 
were  lost. 

"  Well, — Rhona  is  safe,"  Colonel  Smyth  made 
answer.  *'  I  am  not  ruined,  happily, — ^thongb  X 
shoM  have  liked  to  save  my  boo^." 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Wynne  was  by  the 
side  of  Bhona.  She  lay  tossing  to  and  fro  with 
wide-open  eyes ;  watchftiUy  guemied  by  the  little 
old  lady  in  flowered  wrapper  and  creamy  shawl. 

"I  don't  feel  the  very  least  bit  inclined  to 
sleep,"  Bhona  said,  looking  up  at  Mr.  Wynne. 
"  I  can't  forgot  those  dreadful  flames,  oreep — 
creeping  up  fHter  us.  Mayn't  I  get  up  and  go 
to  uncle  ?   Oh,  but  I  haven't  any  frock. 

"No;  so  you  must  be  content  to  stay  in  bed," 
said  Mr.  Wynne. 

"  Must  I  stay  in  bed  all  to-morrow,  and  next 
day  ?   It  takes  such  a  time  to  get  a  &ock  made." 

"Perhaps  we  may  find  a  frock  somewhere 
ready-made,  that  will  fit  yon.  But  you  have  to 
lie  quiet  now." 

"  I  wish  uncle  would  come.  Why  doesn't 
he  ?  "  asked  Bhona. 

"  You  forget  that  it  is  the  middle  of  the  night. 
I  have  sent  him  to  bed ;  and  now  £  am  going  to 
send  Mrs.  Montague  to  lie  down,  while  I  stay 
here." 

Mrs,  Montague  rose  at  once.  "  But  I  have  got 
her  bed,"  said  Bhona. 

"  There  are  other  beds  and  sofas  in  the  faousOy 
my  dear,"  Mrs.  Mcmt^^ue  said.  "  You  will  call 
me  when  you  want  me,  Mr.  Wynne."  Then  she 
kissed  Bhona  and  went  away. 

"You  are  sure  uncle  isn't  ill?"  said  Bbonsb 
suspiciously.    "  Quite  perfectly  sure." 

"  No,  not  ill,"  said  Mr.  Wynne.  "  Bnt  he  has* 
hurt  his  shoulder,  and  I  wwit  him  to  have  a  few- 
hours'  rest." 

"  O  I  do  want  to  see  him  again,"  exclaimed 
Rhona  tearfully,  "  Mayn't  I  get  up  and  sit  by 
him  ?   I'll  be  so  good.   Please  do  let  me." 

"  No,  Bhona," 

"  It  isn't  as  if  I  were  tired,"  pursued  the  chiltl 
with  nnwonted  wilfulness.  **  Fm  not  tired  a  bit, 
only  everything  seems  so  funny.  Oh  !  "  and  sliu 
gave  a  violent  start.  "  Oh  t  I  never  thought  till 
this  moment !  0  Fay,  —poor  little  Fay;  O  how- 
could  I  be  BO  cruel,  so  wicked?" 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Mr.  Wynne. 

"Fay, — my  own  dear  lit^^bird, — nevox> 
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never  thought  of  him,"  Bhona  said  passionately, 
tears  streaming  down  Ijer  cheeks.  '*  So  cruel,  so 
horrid  of  me.  O  do  do  please  send  somebody 
quiet  to  save  him  I    O  please  do." 

Mr.  Wynne  did  not  move.  "  Somebody  else 
may  have  remembered  the  bird,  Bhona,"  he  said. 

"  O  no,  I'm  sure  they  wouldn't.  He  was  in 
nay  room,  and  nobody  else  weat  there.  And  I 
never  thought  of  hizo,  or  Bertha  either.  And 
my  own  papa  gave  him  to  me.  What  shall  I 
do  ? " — and  Bhona  sobbed,  even  wildly.  "  O 
please,  can't  something  be  done  ?  Can't  they  get 
him  out." 

*'  If  he  has  not  been  taken  out  already,  nothing 
can  be  done  now.  The  flo<^  of  your  room  has 
fallen  in.  It  is  jost  possible  that  the  bird  may 
be  amon^  the  few  things  saved, — bnt  I  do  not 
expect  it,"  Mr.  Wynne  said  thoughtfully.  "  The 
little  creature  would  very  early  be  stifled  by  the 
smf^e." 

And  my  own  papa  gave  him  to  me,"  moaned 
Shoo  a. 

Mr.  Wynne  allowed  her  to  sob  freely  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Then  hia  hand  oame  on  hers,  and 
his  voice  said  gravely, 

"  Bhona,  I  £ink  yon  are  wnnig.'* 

She  looked  up  Buddenly,  as  if  in  sunrise. 

"  Tes, — wrong,"  he  repeated.  "  I  do  not  think 
yon  ought  to  grieve  quite  so  much  for  the  bird, 
instead  of  being  thankful  for  t^e  many  lives 
spared.  Think  how  terrible  it  would  have  been, 
if  the  fire-escape  had  arrived  too  late;  or  if 
Colonel  Smyth  had  not  been  able  to  get  down 
just  in  time.  The  loss  of  your  pet  is  a  small 
matter  in  comparison." 

**0  yee,  yes, — only  I  did  love  him  so,"  Bhona 
answered  sadly.  "I  think  I  should  not  mind 
qaite  so  veiy  veiy  mndi,  if  only  I  had  not  forgotten 
him." 

**yon  cotdd  not  help  forgetting  him.  When 
Col<aiel  Smyth,  cairied  yon  out  of  your  room,  you 
were  unconscnoas,  or  nearly  so." 

*'WbsI?"  asked  Bhona,  in  BOTprise.  "I  don't 
Tememher.  It  all  seemed  so  dreadful.  Thm  it 
wasn't  really  cruel  of  me  to  forget  Fay." 

**  No,  not  at  all.  And  your  maid  too  was  so 
Btupified  by  the  smoke  and  heat^  that  though  she 
was  just  able  to  walk,  she  had  not  power  to 
think.  Besides,  the  little  bird  was  probably  dead, 
even  then.   It  does  not  take  much  to  kill  a  bird." 

Bhona  sighed  heavily.  *<And  all  mother's 
things  are  gone,"  she  said.  "  But  Tl\  try  to  bo 
and  not  grumble.  I  am  glad  nobody  was 
hunt.  And  I  suppose  Mis.  Burrell  is  worse  off, 
because  she  has  lost  her  house  and  everything. 
Potar  Bertha  too, — Bertha  has  nobody  belonging 
to  and  Sbs.  Burrell  always  seems  vexed 
because  she  has  to  keep  Bertha.  O  do  tell  me 
W  Bcoiha  is." 

"Qoite  henelt  I  am  told,  and  really  very 
little  hurt.  Ton  vill  see  her  no  doubt  in  the 
"wming." 

*'  It  was  like  being  *  brands  plucked  out  of  the 
fire,' "  murmured  Bhona,  "  I  oouldn't  help  think- 
ing of  Uiose  words,  when  we  were  up  at  the 
vindow.  Somehow  I  didn't  feel  so  frightened 
tben,  as  I  do  now.  Oh,  I  do  «o  want  mother  to- 
night." 

"But  yon  have  a  kind  unde,"  said  Mr.  Wynne. 


'*  Tes,  very  very  very  kind,  only  of  course  he 
isn't  my  mother,"  Bhona  answered  sorrowfully. 
Then  with  a  sudden  change  of  mood  she  burst 
out  laughing.  "  And  he  isn't  my  real  uncle  either. 
How  funny  that  seems  I  He  only  makes  me  call 
him  *  unole,'  and  I  love  him  dearly.  There  was 
somebody  dse  once  who  loved  him,  and  she  used 
to  mend  bis  ^ves.  But  that  person  got  t^ed  of 
him.  I  shaU  never  never  grow  tired  of  my  dear 
dear  uncle.  I  shall  always  love  him>— always, — 
all  my  life  long, — and  I'll  always  idways  mend 
his  gloves." 

"  Bhona,  you  have  talked  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Wynne,  rising,  and  going  to  the  dressing-table, 
whence  he  brought  a  small  tumbler.    '*  Tou  are  to  * 
drink  this,  and  then  you  are  to  say  nothing  more 
for  half-an-hour." 

"  But  I  don't  want  medicine.    What  is  it  ?  " 
asked  the  child. 

"  Never  mind.    Ton  must  take  it." 

Bhona  obeyed.   "  Bnt  I  oan't  go  to  sleep,"  she 
said. 

"  Then  keep  awake ;  only  do  not  talk." 
"Must  I  be  left  alone?" 

"  Not  if  you  ate  a  good  child,  and  do  as  yon 
are  told.  If  you  go  to  sleep,  you  shall  find  me 
here  when  you  wuce.** 

"  And  may  I  get  up  then?    Oh,  bnt  I  haven't 

a  frock." 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  manage.  My 
little  cousin  is  about  your  size,  and  she  has 
plenty  of  frocks." 

'*  Does  your  little  cousin  live  with  you  ?  "  asked 
Bhona  eagerly. 

Mr.  Wynne  answered  "  Yes,"  and  held  up  a 
silencing  finger.  Bhona  smiled,  then  shut  ner 
eyes,  and  settled  into  an  attitude  of  repose, 
exorcising  an  amount  of  control  over  her  nervous 
excitement  which  he  had  hardly  expected.  He  sat 
motionless,  watching  the  sweet  face,  with  its  tense 
brow  and  quivering  lashes.  "  Where  have  1  seen 
that  look  before  ?  "  he  questioned  with  himself. 

CHAPTER  XVni. — THE  UORDAnBT  HO0SBHOLD. 

"  Sue." 

Susanna  Mordaunt  started  out  of  an  absent  fit, 
and  said  hurriedly,  "Yes,  Clara.  0  yes.  Did 
you  speak  before?     I  didn't  hear.    I  was  only 

thinking   about   But    is    anything  the 

matter  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal,  I  should  have  thought.  What 
are  you  mooning  over  now  ?  " 

"0  1  was -only — only — just  thinking,"  said 
Susanna,  in  a  tone  of  apology.  '*  One  oan't  help 
thinking  a  little  sometimes,  you  know." 

"One  wouldn't  wish  to  help  it,  I  should 
suppose.  What  an  absurd  way  you  have  of 
putting  things  I "  the  younger  sister  said  tartly. 

"  I  was  omy  just  wondering  about  that  poor 
little  Bhona,"  said  Sue,  quite  accustomed  to  such 
snubbings. 

"  Wondering  does  no  good,"  responded  Clara. 
She  was  unwinding  wool  at  the  drawing-room 
bay-window,  full  in  the  spring  sunshine,  and  an 
occasional  whisk  or  ,  tug  told  of  considerable 
pettishness.  The  winder  whirled  round  by  fits 
and  starts,  answering  aoouiately  to  her  mode  of 
management.  ,^  _|  ^ 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  Barbara  is  perfectly 
demeuted,"  she  broke  out  at  length. 

""Wby?" 

"  I  don't  profess  to  know  why.  I  only  state 
the  fact.  How  on  earth  are  we  to  meet  all  these 
extra  expenses  when  our  iocome  is  barely  enough 
for  our  three  Belves  ?  ^re  has  Mary  been  in 
this  condition  for  weeks — and  how  long  she  may 
go  on  BO  " 

"Not  in  the  same  condition  all  the  time,  Clara" 
broke  in  Susanna. 

"  Quite  as  bad,  at  all  events.  And  she  has 
been  in  this  particular  state  for  weeks — ^tfaree  or 
four  certainly — so  my  assertion  was  quite  correct. 
Who  can  tell  when  she  will  get  over  it?  She 
may  never  recover  at  all,  but  just  drag  on  a 
miserable  existence  for  years,  with  no  more  sense 
than  a  baby.  Such  things  do  happen.  And  we 
have  to  .bear  all  the  expense  of  the  night  nurse, 
and  of  medicines,  and  of  extra  help  in  the  house, 
and  very  likely  of  Dr.  Wynne's  vieito  too.  We 
can  hardly  expect  him  to  give  all  this  attention 
to  a  mere  stranger  for  nothing,  as  he  does  to  us. 
But  Barbara  is  infatuated.  If  I  venture  a  word 
about  expenses,  she  only  says,  'It  will  be  all 
right.'  /should  say  it  would  be  all  wrong.  She 
cares  for  nothing  in  life  just  now,  exoe^  Hary. 
I  believe  she  wm  feUl  ill  herself  soon  with  over- 
nursing.  And  what  is  the  use  of  it  ^11?  Mary 
is  not  our  own  niece.  She  has  absolutely  no  real 
claim  upon  ua." 

Sue  had  words  in  her  mind  about  "  the  claim 
of  helplesBnesB,"  but  she  lacked  courage  to  bring 
them  forth.  Fearing  to  be  laughed  at  for  the 
expression,  she  kept  silence,  and  then  was  dis- 
tresised  at  her  own  cowardice. 

"  For  my  part  I  am  sick  of  it  all,"  Clara  con- 
tinued |>ettish1y.  "I  don't  see  why  we  are  to 
be  worried  and  put  out  of  our  way,  jast  for  the 
sake  of  Mary  Mordaunt.  Barbara  is  never  free 
now, — hardly  ever  in  time  for  meals, — and  in  a 
perfectly  distraite  condition  when  she  does  vouch- 
safe ua  half  an  hour  of  her  company.  She  seems 
to  have  no  interest  to  spare  fur  anything  or 
anybody  outside  llaxy's  room.  And  I  know 
what  it  will  all  mean  by-and-by.  Nothing  but 
scraping  and  saving  and  paring,  and  not  being 
able  to  afford  this,  that  and  the  other,  for  a  year 
to  come.  Bef^idee,  when  Mary  does  get  better — 
if  she  ever  does — what  is  to  become  of  her  ?  I 
hope  to  goodness  she  is  not  to  be  a  permanent 
member  of  our  family." 

"I  don't  see  wliy  not,"  said  Sue  faintly. 

*'  If  you  don't,  I  do.  Of  course  it  sounds  a 
charming  arrangement,  but  I  for  one  should 
detest  it.  I  can't  endure  those  soft  pretty 
women,  who  are  always  loolcing  out  for  admi- 
ration. And  suppose  the  child  tui-ns  up, — are 
we  to  take  both  of  them  in  ?  We  may  as  well 
decide  at  once  to  live  on  bread  and  water.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  Barbara  wtmld  have  said 
the  same,  but  her  ideas  now  seem  all  upside 
down.  Kot  that  T  expect  that  lUiona  ever  will 
turn  up.  I  believe  the  child  is  dead,  and  that  is 
what  has  driven  Mary  out  of  her  mind." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  Clara;  it  gives  such  a 
wrong  impression ! "  protested  Sue. 

*'  What, — saying  that  Mary  is  out  of  her  mind  ? 
I  don't  know  how  else  to  describe  it.    From  the 


day  she  came  to  the  house,  she  hasn't  reoognised 
a  single  person,  and  has  soaroely  spoken  a  rational 

sentence." 

"  But  the  first  part  of  the  time  it  was  delirium." 

"  Very  much  like  madness,  I  should  say, — and 
this  is  very  much  like  idiocy.  I  don't  quite 
know  which  is  the  worst.     "Three  weeks  and 

more  of  deliiium  "    "  Not  more,"  put  in  Sue 

softly ; — •*  Yes,  more,"  Clara  reiterated,  as  if  her 
assertion  settled  the  matter ;  "  and  since  then  as 
much  sense  as  a  baby  two  montlu  old.** 

"  But,  Clara,  that  is  only  weakness.  Dr. 
Wynne  hopes  it  will  soon  pass  off.  He  said 
yesterday  that  after  such  an  illness,  we  mn^t 
expect  her  to  live  for  a  time  a  mere  v^etable- 
existence." 

"I  don't  believe  Dr.  Wynne  knows  anything 
about  it,— or  anybody  else  either,"  retorted  Clara. 
"No  one  can  tell  what  brought  the  illness  on. 
And  sometimes  people's  brains  are  so  much  affected 
by  illness,  that  they  never  have  their  full  senses 
again, — never.  A  nice  pickle  we  shall  bo  in,  if 
it  turns  out  so  with  Mary.  I  don't  see  for  my 
part  what  business  we  have  had  to  take  such  a 
burden  on  ourselves." 

Barbara  was  standing  within  the  door,  as  the 
last  words  were  uttered.  She  came  with  her 
dignified  air  to  the  table,  and  asked, — "What 
would  you  have  wished,  Clara  ?  Surdy,  not  to 
turn  the  poor  thing  out  upon  the  world." 

"  I  don't  know  what  1  wish,  except  to  have 
tilings  as  they  used  to  be,"  Clara  answered,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  **It  is  all  so  miserable  now. 
Nothing  goes  right;  and  Sue  is  my  only  com- 
panion from  morning  till  night." 

Sue  took  the  implied  slight  calmly,  saying, — 
"I  wish  I  were  a  better  nurse,  that  Barbara 
might  be  more  often  free  to  sit  with  you." 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,"  said  Barbara.  "  Clara 
must  not  try  to  draw  nie  from  my  duty." 

"1$  it  our  duty?"  Clara  questioned.  "What 
is  Mary  to  us?" 

"  She  is  Arthur's  wife, — ^William's  daughter — '* 

"  By  man  iage  "  i 

"Yesj  by  niarriage  of  course.  And  she  has 
thrown  herself  upon  us  in  her  helplessness. 
(htUd  we  have  refused  to  take  her  in  ?  " 

Sue's  face  said,  "No."  Clara  very  slightly 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  snapped  lieV 
worsted  with  a  harder  tug  than  usual.  An 
impatient  exclamation  broke  from  her,  and  ns  blio 
joined  the  severed  ends  Dr.  Wynne  was  an- 
nounced. He  entered,  hat  in  hand,  an  elJerly 
man  with  silvered  hair  and  placid  eyes,  yot  not 
altc^ether  unlike  his  son  in  manner  and  general 
contour. 

"Good-morning,"  he  said  to  one,  and  "How- 
do  you  do,"  to  another.  After  a  few  remarks 
there  was  the  usual  question, — "  What  about  tho 
invalid  to-day  ?  " 

"I  think  thei-e  is  a  change  for  the  better," 
said  Barbara.  "  She  still  notices  nothing  that 
goes  on  round  her ;  but  twice  this  morning  she 
has  answered  a  question  put  to  herself  quite 
sensibly." 

"  Do  you  think  she  ever  will  or  can  get  back 
her  full  senses.  Dr.  Wynne?"  asked  Clara 
bluntly. 

"I  have  no  reason  for  supposing  othorwise,*" 
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said  Dr.  Wynne,  in  a  laconic  manner.    Clara  was 
not  a  favonrite  of  his. 
"  Bnt  how  long  will  she  be  like  this  ?  '* 
"  I  have  not  seen  her  to-day.   Hiss  Mordannt's 
report  sonnds  hopeful." 

Then,  before  going  upstairs,  be  motioned 
casually  the  fact  that  his  eon,  Arbnthnot,  had 
been  np  all  night  at  a  £re.  The  ladies  asked 
interested  qnestions.  "  Arbnthnot  was  called 
suddenly,  after  midnight,  to  a  patient  at  a 
considenible  distance,"  Dr.  Wynne  said ;  "  and  he 
oame  in  for  this  fire  on  his  way  home.  No  lives 
luiT6  been  sacrificed,  happily :  bnt  it  soems  to 
have  been  a  very  narrow  escape  with  some  of 
the  inmates.  The  fire-escape  had  been  called 
elsewhere,  and  barely  arrived  in  time.  One  girl, 
lowered  by  sheets  from  a  top  window,  broke  her 
leg;  and  a  gentleman diBlocafed  his  shoulder, — 
a  Colonel,  I  think  my  eon  said.  The  Colon.l's 
little  girl  was  saved  too, — a  very  pretty  child, 
according  to  Arbnthnot.  He  sat  up  with  her 
the  rest  of  the  night,  rather  fearing  the  effects  of 
the  shock." 

"  So  kind  of  him, — just  like  Mr.  Wynne," 
murmured  Sue. 

"  Well,  yes ;  Arbnthnot  is  never  reluctant  to 
take  trouble,"  said  Dr.  W^nne.  "  Besides,  ho  is 
fond  of  children, — and  he  is  a  boy  still  in  his  love 
of  adventure/' 

'*  And  I  Bnpp(»e  there  was  work  for  him  to 
do — ^broken  bones,"  suggested  Kiss  Mordannt, 
little  dreaming  of  the  close  connection  which 
existed  between  herself  and  the  **  pretty  child  " 
of  Dr.  Wynne's  story. 

"He  had  his  share.  I  saw  him  go  oS  this 
morning  with  a  bundle  of  clothes  for  the  child; 
pretty  nearly  everything  having  been  lost. 
However,  I  have  really  heard  very  few  par- 
ticulars. Now,  Mies  Mordaunt, — if  you  will 
kindly  let  mo  go  upstairs  " 

They  stood  soon  beside  the  bed ;  Rhona  would 
hardly  have  recognised  her  mother  in  the  wan 
wasted  Iniug,  with  half-closed  dim  eyes,  and  long 
transparent  powerless  fingers.  As  a  rule, 
daring  tlwse  days  of  deadly  wwkness,  Mary 
Hordauut  paid  no  manner  of  attention  to  those 
about  her,  and  the  task  of  arousing  her  suffi- 
ciently to  rcoeire  food  or  medicine  was  a  con- 
stantly recurring  difficulty.  Dr.  Wynne  had 
truly  described  her  state  as  a  mere  "  vegetable 
existence."  She  breathed  and  lived  and  took 
nourishment ;  but  all  thought  and  memory 
seemed  to  have  fled. 

This  day  there  was  a  change.  When  Dr. 
Wynne  drew  up  the  blind,  letting  a  ray  of  light 
fall  upon  the  bed,  and  then  bent  to  examine  her 
face,  the  lieavy  eyes  were  lifted  to  his  with  an 
intelligent  look,  and  a  faint  smile  parted  the 
white  lips. 

"Come,  that  is  better.  How  do  youdo?"  Dr. 
W^ynne  ^aid  gently,  taking  one  of  her  hands. 

"  How  do  yon  do?"  AUry  repeat^fd  meohani- 
cally. 

"  Not  quite  so  weak  to-day,  are  you  ?  "  asked 
Dr.  Wynne. 

Mary  watched  him  earnestly,  with  a  puzzled 
languid  look. 

"  Who  is  ho?  "  she  whispered  at  length. 
. "  Dr.  Wyune,"  Barbara  answered.    "  Our  kind 
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Dr.  Wynne,  Mary  dear,  who  has  been  lo  see  you 
every  day,  for  such  a  long  time.  Tou  will  know 
him  again  now,  I  think.  And  you  know  me, — 
don't  you,  Mary  ?  " 

The  gaze  was  transferred  to  Barbara  for  two 
seconds.    "Yes,"  Mary  said  indifferently. 

Dr.  Wynne's  hand  made  a  silencing  gesture, 
when  Barbara  would  have  pressed  the  matter. 
Mary  sighed,  shut  her  eyes,  and  gave  no  more 
sign  of  attention  through,  the  rest  of  his  short 
visit. 

Outride  the  room  Barbara  said,  '*  I  t^ink  one 
word  would  rouse  her  now, — the  obild*B  name." 

Dr.  Wynne  shook  his  head.  "  Too  great  a  risk 
at  present,"  he  said. 

"But  surely  anything  would  be  better  than 
this  state?" 

"  We  can  hardly  say  that.  There  might  bo 
more  harm  than  good  in  snob  an  arousing. 
Remember,,  if  the  death  of  the  child  has  been 
the  direct  cause  of  this  illness,  any  ^itation 
connected  with  the  subject  might  cause  a  relapse ; 
and  a  relapse  now  would  almost  certainly  be 
fatal.  No,  we  must  be  patient  a  little  longer. 
There  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  to-day." 

Barbara  accompanied  him  to  the  front  door. 
As  he  went  down  the  steps,  the .  postman  came 
np,and  Barbara  received  a  letter  from  his  hands. 
She  htu?dly  glanced  at  it,  being  more  intent  on 
first  telling  her  Bisters  exactly  what  Dr.  Wynne 
had  said. 

"  But  when  Mary  is  well,  where  is  she  to  go  ?  " 
asked  Clara. 

"  Time  enough  to  think  about  that,"  Barbara 
answered.    "  Our  way  will  be  made  clear." 

"  It  isn't  generally  made  clear  as  one  wishes,** 
said  Clara  pettishly.    "  Who  is  that  letter  for  ?  " 

"For  me.  I  do  not  know  the  hand-writing," 
Miss  Mordaunt  said  in  an  absent  tone ;  and  then 
her  face  changed  suddenly.  "How  strange  I 
My  last  letter  to  Henry  returned  from  India. 
Not  from  the  Post  Office.  Somebody  has  enclosed 
it  in  an  envelope,  and  written, — ^look — *  Not  here 
— gone  aome  montlm  ago.'  Extraordinary." 

"  Odd ! "  echoed  Olara. 

Barlwra's  face  showed  some  fetation.  '"Where 
can  Henry  be?  He  has  never  failed  before  to 
give  us  notice  of  any  permanent  change  of 
address.  I  thought  he  was  quite  a  fixture  in 
that  appointment." 

"  Nobody  is  a  fixture  now  in  India,"  said 
Clara.  "Well, — he  is  a  queer  sort  of  brother. 
I  suppose  he  will  deign  some  day  to  tell  us  his 
whereabouts.  Meantime  we  must  remain  in 
blissful  ignorance.*" 

"  Clara,  you  don't  understand, — it  is  not  only 
that"  said  Barbara,  in  distress.  "It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  his  telling  or  not  telling. 
Suppose  something  has  happened  to  him.  Suppose 
heluts  been  taken  ill, — and  died  suddenly  " 

"  I  wouldn't  &noy  that.  Of  course  we  should 
hare  heard,"  said  Clara,  while  Sue  looked 
Bfnrofi^nl. 

"I  am  not  so  sure.  Who  would  tell  us? 
Henry's  friends  are  not  our  friends." 

"  Well, — I  think  we  ought  to  take  in  a  daily 
paper,"  said  Clara  promptly.  "  But  as  for  Henry, 
I  really  don't  believe  there  is  anything  wrong. 
I  really  don't,  Barbara,"  and  she  sppke  affeotum- 
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ate]y,  wisliing  to  clieer  her  sister.   Clara  cared 

little  herself  for  this  almost  nnknown  elder 
brother ;  but  Barbara  had  been  his  companion  in 
childish  days,  and  loved  him  still,  despite  long 
years  of  separation  and  coldness.  "  I  wouldn't 
fancy  troubles,  if  I  were  you.  Henry  always 
was  an  erratic  being.  I  dare  say  he  has  gone 
rushing  off  to  E^mschkatka  or  the  Cape,  and  has 
forgotten  to  leave  directions  for  the  forwarding 
of  his  letters.  We  shall  hear  from  him  by-and- 
by ;  and  he  wxU  only  count  us  very  silly  to  have 
supposed  that  anyuiing  was  wrong.  Couldn't 
^ou  oome  ont  for  a  walk  with  me  tms  morning, 
instead  of  speudii^  all  your  time  in  TiSsrfB 


WELLS  OF  SALVATION. 
II. 

"Thnefbre  irith  jojr  shall  ye  dzaw  water  ont  of  the  wells 
of  nalvatioii." — 1$.  xU.  3. 

THESE  words  refer  to  a  Jewish  custom  rendered 
memorable  by  the  words  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self, "  in  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  Feast." 
John  vii.  37.  Then  Jesus  gave  ike  meaning  to 
this  ancient  rite.  Then  He  opened  the  wells  of 
salvation  to  ns  all,  and  invited  us  all  with  joy  to 
draw  water,  as  He  stood  and  oried,  saying,  "  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  oome  nnto  me  and  drink."  The 
living  vater  wbb  do  longer  poured  ont  onoe  a 
year  only  aa  in  tiiis  anoient  type ;  it  was  offered 
freely,  hy  Him  who  alone  oould  satisfy  the  sonl 
in  its  thirst, — for  "  in  Him  was  life," — and  since 
that  day  so  many  centuries  ago,  not  a  day  has 
parsed  in  whioh  men  have  not  been  coming  with 
their  longings  and  thirstings  to  Him, — even  in 
the  darkest  times  of  the  church's  history, — and 
none  who  have  so  come  have  ever  been  cast  out. 
"  Therefore  with  joy "  let  us  also  draw  waters 
from  the  wells  of  salvation, — so  old  and  yet  ever 
flowing.  The  words  of  our  text  may  be  viewed 
as  a  promise  and  as  a  precept ;  we  may  also  form 
them  for  each  of  ourselves  into  a  resolution,  and 
we  may  turn  tiiem  into  a  prayer,  "  Lord,  give  mo 
this  water,  that  I  thirst  not  1 " 

The  promise  is  for  all ,  those  who  oome  are  all 
invited  to  draw  from  those  wells,  and  to  draw 
"  with  joy."  The  salvation  whioh  Christ  offers  ic 
without  money  and  without  price ;  He  paid  the 
price  for  ua ;  He  won  that  free  gift  by  His  bitter 
cross  and  passion.  He  suffered  beyond  all  that 
we  conceive,  that  salvation  mij^ht  flow  freely 
forth  to  his  poor  brethren  of  mankind. 

Therefore  we  may  draw  water  from  this  fountain 
of  the  water  of  life ;  many  of  us  have  drawn 
water,  to  the  saving  of  our  souls,  and  we  are 
daily  drawing  it,  and  hoping  to  do  so  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  more  and  more  abundantly. 

This  j^romise  encourages,  and,  looked  on  as  a 
precept,  it  commands  us ;  *'  Te  shall  draw  water." 
Tes,  there  is  something  fcnr  ns  to  do.  We  are  to 
draw  from  ikeoa  wells.    Too  truly  hftve  we 


experienced  the  inability  of  earthly  things  to 
satisfy  the .  deep  necessity  of  the  soul.  Thou 
hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and  none  but  thysdf 
can  satisfy  us." 

*'  Jesus,  ThoQ  joy  of  loving  hearts, 

Thou  fount  of  life,  Tboa  light  of  men, 
Fzran  the  best  bliss  that  earth  imparts 
TTe  tarn  unfilled  to  Thee  agam." 


^ihiiuj  Mate. 

'pHEBE  is  a  stream  that  gUdeth 

Unseen  by  human  eye. 
Where  joy  and  peace  abideth. 
Though  fierce  the  storm  sweeps  by. 

A  song  she  singeth  over, 

Too  low  for  mortal  ear; 
And  yet  in  God's  forerer 

'Twill  Boond  out  load  and  dear. 

Amid  the  many  waters 

That  dance,  and  sing,  and  le^ 
Iiike  Jndi^'s  ohoml  daughters. 

And  ooll  from  deep  to  deep. 

This  quiet  stream  ne'er  ceases 

Her  happy  onward  flow 
To  dally  with  the  breezes, 

Or  olonds  tioA  stoop  too  low. 

Upon  her  bosom  oreepeth 

Kiadow  oft  dark  and  long. 
And  yet  her  coarse  she  keepeth, 

Koi  e'er  forgets  her  song. 

Along  her  banks  are  glowing 

Fruils  of  immortal  bloom ; 
And  flowers  between  are  growing 

Of  ever  rich  perfume. 

Spring  ne'er  from  silaooa  wakes  her« 

To  carol  o^er  the  plains; 
For  Winter  never  takes  her 

A  ctq)tlTe  iu  bis  chains. 

Tlie  weary  pilgrim  Btoopeth, 

His  parched  lips  to  lav^ 
Inly  his  spirit  droopeth, 

But  life  is  in  the  ware. 

A  well  of  waters  spriaging 

In  him  to  endless  life; 
As  heavenly  musio  winging 

Through  eatth's  discordant  strife. 

Come  then  and  prove  tliis  river. 

It  is  the  peace  of  God ; 
Its  end,  the  grand  forever, 

Its  streams  flow  all  abroad. 

Not  by  the  eacred  mountain, 
Hux  'neath  the  patriarch's  well, 

Hot  where  around  the  fouatain. 
The  flocks  at  noonday  dwell. 

But  near  thee  and  aiDund  thee. 

And  even  at  thy  feet; 
Where'er  the  thirst  has  found  Quia^ 

For  peace  fio  full  and  sweet. 

Stoop  low  to  drink  this  ri'ra-, 

Nor  careless  pass  It  by; 
**  Freely  1»  aud  "  Whosoorerl'* 

Is  still  the  Spirlt^s  ory. 
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UABEL'S  MI8TAEE. 
CHAPTSB  II< 

^J^^n  W^-A-BELirenttotlieBaliooIaDdraoooeded 

>  jkABM  A/     rery  well  with  her  little  Bcholars. 

^j^jllVM  had  a  pleasant,  ei^aging  manner, 

^Jr7~l  ■  M     and  her  heart  was  in  her  work.  Hr. 

0\mt^  ^  ^%  Oraham  the  Sector,  when  he  passed 
A^K^^^      her  claas,  and  saw  the  eager  interestod 

'aS^f%L       looks  of  the  children  she  was  teaching, 

^^Kil^^     was  BO  much  struck  that  be  detenoined 
fl  to  engage  Mabel's  aBsistance  in  other  little 

*   I      plans  he  was  fbrming  with  regard  to  his  pariah. 

Mr.  Graham  was  a  very  earnest  man,  and  ha  was  very 
rigKtly  absorbed  in  his  own  work,  and  anxious  for  all  the 
Iielp  he  could  obtain.  But  he  was  rich,  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  caies  of  a  large  family,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  how  much  Mabel  was  needed  at  homo.  Ho  imagined 
that  this  pretty  accomplished  girl,  the  chosen  companion 
of  bia  own  daughter,  had  nothing  to  occupy  her  but  story 
books  and  fancy  work,  and  that  he  woidd  be  reaUy  doing 
her  good,  in  giving  her  some  sensible  employment 

He  said  nothing  however  imttl  the  nest  Sunday,  and 
then  an  opportunity  occurred. 

"  MisB  Courtney,'*  began  the  Sector  when  the  school  was 
orer,  "my  wife  has  been  telling  me  that  one  of  our 
morning  teachers  is  going  away  for  a  couple  of  Sundays. 
Do  yon  think  yoa  oould  manage  to  come  and  take  her 
place?  Sho  has  always  played  the  hanDoniom,  but  I  hear 
bom  my  daughter  that  you  are  a  good  musician,  and 
pethapB  will  not  mind  helping  us  ont" 

"I  shaU  be  Tery  pleased  to  oomef"  ntnmed  Mabel,  "if 
mtnma  has  no  objeotion." 

"Oh  I  osn  answer  for  her,"  said  Vx.  Graham,  is 
^  too  good  a  woman  to  put  any  obstacle  in  Hio  way  of 
your  being  of  use ;  and  Miss  Contbuy,  there  is  a  teacher's 
prepaiatioB  olaas  every  Thursday  erening  at  my  house. 
Geitrade  would  be  delighted  foryon  to  oome  to  tea  with  ua, 
sod  I  think  w©  oould  always  manage  to  see  you  hrane." 

"Oh  thank  yon  very  much.  Ton  are  very  kind," 
retained  Ibbel,  and  she  ran  home  to  tell  her  mother  all 
thst  had  passed. 

"I  do  not  see  bow  I  can  spare  you  in  the  morning,"  said 
Mrs.  Courtney. 

mftntmnj  it  ifl  only  for  two  Sundays,  and  I  am 
VBQted  to  play  the  harmonium.  Ur.  Graham  said  you 
were  for  too  good  a  woman  to  put  any  obstacles  in  my  way." 

"  Kr.  Graham  is  like  other  men,"  returned  Mrs.  Courtney 
ui  a  hopeless  manner,  "  he  cannot  understand  the  difficul- 
ticB  of  women." 

"  Bnt,"  persisted  Mabel,  **  it  ia  not  so  very  much  to  aak,  it 
id  a  little  self-denial  that  ia  all,  and  I  can  get  up  earlier 
and  do  a  good  deal  for  you  before  I  go,  for  oh  I  do  so  want 
to  do  a  little  good.   I  do  so  want  to  work  for  God." 

Mrs.  Courtney  looked  a  little  puzzled.  "  I  do  not  quite 
understand  you,  Mabel,"  she  said.  '*  It  seema  to  me  that 
certain  work  is  appointed  to  every  one,  and  that  it  depends 
on  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  is  done  more  than  on 
Ibe  Bpedal  work  itself,  whether  or  no  it  ia  pleasing  to  our 
M»ker.  When  I  was  quite  a  young  girl  I  remember  my 
bther  setting  me  to  learn  those  verses  of  George  Herbert's, 

'  All  may  of  Thee  partake, 
yothing  con  be  so  mean 


"Whidi  with  His  tincture  (for  tny  tuu. 
Will  not  grow  bright  -and  olew. 

*A  servant  with  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine. 
Vtho  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws 
Makes  that,  and  the  action  fine.' 

"  I  know  the  verses  are  old  Caehionod,  dear,  but  they  are 
true,  and  they  have  been  a  great  help  to  me." 

"Yet  aurely,  manmia,  you  do  not  disapprove  of  people 
undertaking  special  work,  yon  do  not  mind  my  being  a 
Sunday-school  teacher." 

"  By  no  means,  Mabel,  I  should  reg'oioe  in  yonr  bdping  In 
these  things,  if  there  were  no  prior  claim.  I  do  not  object 
to  anything  which  will  not  take  you  too  much  away  from 
home  duties,  but  I  warn  you  now  not  to  go  too  fiir.  I  do 
net  wish  you  to  irotk  too  hard,  and  I  really  need  your 
aaslBtanee." 

**  Oh  I  shallnot  do  that,"  aaid  Mabel  deddedly,  and  the 
oonversation  dropped. 

By  the  time  the  teacher,  whose  class  Habel  was  taking 
in  the  morning  returned  home,  it  was  found  that  another 
was  needed,  and  when  ibis  young  lady  had  onoe  heard 
Mabel  play  she  became  so  diaoontentod  with  her  own  per- 
fonnance,  that  she  begged  her  to  continue  ttkis  part  of  the 
nndertakbig.  Her  voice  too^as  so  sweet  and  thrilling,  that 
Vx.  Graham  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  it,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  asaiat  his  daughter  in  the  improvement  of 
the  choir  ranging.  He  also  suggested  that  the  old  people  at 
the  workhouse  would  be  wonderfnlly  delighted  if  she  could 
spare  one  afternoon  a  week  to  visit  and  sing  to  them. 

Mabel  agreed  so  eagerly,  that  Mr.  Graham  never  sus- 
pected there  was  any  reason  that  might  be  urged  against 
the  yoimg  girl  undertaking  those  good  works,  most  useful, 
most  necessary  as  they  were,  and  when  she  told  him  how 
happy  it  made  her  to  do  any  work  however  hnmble,  he 
was  greatly  charmed,  and  asked  her  if  she  drew. 

"  Oh  I  am  so  fond  of  it,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  fear  it  is 
almost  a  selfish  accompIishmeDt  If  my  drawing  were  good 
enough  to  sell,  why  then  Z  might  earn  some  money  to  |^ve 
away,  but  otherwise  there  seems  little  use  in  it." 

"  I  think  I  oould  tell  you  of  a  way  in  which  you  might  we 
this  talent,  as  well  as  that  of  singing  and  music." 

"How?" 

"  In  Zenana  work.  I  know,  a  lady  who  ia  connected  with 
the  Church  Miastonary  Society,  and  she  ofton  sends  out 
iUuminatod  texts  for  the  rooms  of  the  native  Indian  ladies. 
Their  walls  are  in  general  very  bare,  and  they  are  BO 
delighted  to  have  them,  of  course  an  ornamental  border  ia  a 
gieat^  attraoUon.  I  oonld  supply  yon  with  texts  in  their 
own  language  if  you  would  like  to  do  any." 

"(Hi  I  should  like  it  above  all  things,  for  of  course  I 
oog^t  to  keep  np  my  drawing,  after  all  that  has  been  spent 
on  i^  and  this  would  be  such  a  nice  way." 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Mabel  spent  some  hours 
the  foUowing  morning  in  designing  a  very  elegant  border  of 
flowers,  at  the  very  hour  when  her  mother  could  least 
spare  her.  At  first  Mrs.  Courtney  thought  of  saying 
nothing,  bat  on  further  oonsideratkOi  she  determined  to 
speak,  and  so  b^an  gently. 

"  Mabel,  dearest." 

"  Yes,  momma." 

"  I  do  not  think  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ie  the  best 
time  for  getting  out  your  paints." 

"  Do  you  not  want  me  to  keep  up  my  drawing  ?  " 

"Of  coarse  I  do,  and  that  is  why  I  speak;  we  must  try  if 
possible  to  plan  out  our  days,  or  we  shall  never  get  every- 
thing in.  Don't  yon  think  that  if  you  took,  say  from  two 
to  four,  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons,  it  would  be  bettor. 
Perhaps  on  Wednesday  when  the  boys  are  at  home  yon  oould i 
give  Ohwlie  and  Johnie  a  lesson.  in^s^«;(9t99S(ari(d@^lC 
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ing,  and  I  ically  cannot  aflford  to  have  them  taught  at 

school." 

"  But  in  the  morning  I  can  get  such  a  nmoh  laightor 

light." 

<*  That  may  be,  and  if  poeaiblo  we  may  manage  a  morning 
sometimea,  bat  the  twins  really  ought  to  have  an  hoar  or 
two  daily  of  steady  teaching,  and  I  wai  hoping  yon  mi{^t 
take  them  off  my  hands  " 

"But  I  want  so  mnch  to  finish  this  by  Thursday." 

"  Indeed !  Why  ?  Is  it  for  any  one's  birthday?  I  think  it 
very  pretty." 

"  No."  said  Ibbol  bluahing.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  afiraid  of  faer  mother's  questions,  and  to  feel  that  they 
did  not  qnite  agree  in  all  their  ideas.  She  did  not  like  to 
say  ont  boldly  who  had  asked  her  to  do  this  work,  and  so 
ocmtinned  to  draw  in  silence. 

The  text  wa?,  howerer,  completed,  and  taken  to  the 
rectrar  for  appronL  His  admiration  was  wannly  expressed, 
and  be  told  her  that  now  he  had  foond  ont  her  talent,  he 
thongbt  he  sbonid  prevail  on  ber  to  iUnminate  a  fresh  set  of 
commandments  for  the  school-room  Those  at  present  there, 
were  extremely  dirty.   He  would  provide  all  the  materials. 

Mabel  mentally  ran  aver  her  many  duties,  and  then  the 
two  afternoons  ber  mother  had  promised  her  for  dmwing 
came  into  her  mind.  Surely  she  oould  do  what  Hr.  Graham 
wished  in  that  time,  and  she  might  get  np  eariy.  She 
ended  by  agreeing  to  this  also. 

And  now  Mabel  found  herself  very  mnch  occupied.  On 
Sunday  she  bad  two  classes,  both  of  which  needed  to  be 
carefully  prepared  for.  Thursday  evening  she  spent  at  the 
Bectory,  Wednesday  she  visited  the  Workhouse,  on  Saturday 
she  held  a  singing-class  for  the  choir  at  the  church,  and 
Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon  she  regularly  settled  to 
drawing.  The  mornings  she  gave  ostensibly  to  her  mother 
but  she  was  so  often  interrupted  by  Gertrude,  that  very 
little  work  was  ever  really  done  in  them.  It  often  happened 
also,  that  her  Tarions  little  scholars  needed  visiting,  so  that 
Mrs.  Courtney  began  to  feel  that  she  coidd  scarcely  ever 
calculate  upon  the  assistance  of  her  eldest  daughter.  In 
the  meantime,  Mabel's  mind  was  preoccupied,  and  the 
efforts  she  sometimes  made  to  prevent  her  various  duties 
clashing  often  caused  her  to  feel  worried  and  bad-tempered, 
and  the  little  ones  were  scolded  for  idleness  and  stupidity, 
when  the  chief  fault  lay  in  the  impatience  of  their  tescher. 
Instead  of  putting  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  doing 
diligently  the  employment  that  lay  at  her  very  door, 
Mabel  had  chosen  for  herself  what  she  called  "higher 
work,"  and  her  mistake  wrought  ont  its  own  punishment 

The  holidays  were  now  over,  and  the  boys  had  returned 
to  school,  bnt  if  a  little  asBistanco  was  needed  over  their 
lessons  in  the  evening,  Mabel  waa  never  at  hand  to  give  it 
As  the  autonm  drew  near  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  Harrest- 
Festival  at  Uie  ehuich,  and  Mabel  was  of  coarse  called  in  to 
help. 

The  whole  affabr  had  crept  so  giadnallj  am  ISn.  Courtney 
that  she  scarcely  knew  how  or  when  to  rononstrate,  Sox 
every  ooenpaiiou  in  which  Mabel  engaged  was  in  itself  so 
good  and  excellent,  tint  it  seemed  very  difScuIt  to  make  a 
stand  against  this  state  of  things.  Bnt  day  by  day,  she  grew 
more  worried  and  uneasy,  for  she  felt  &at  her  much'  longed- 
for  daughter  was  proving  a  burden  instead  of  an  assistance 
to  her. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  asked  ilba.  Courtney  one 
evening,  as  she  watched  Mabel's  nimble  fingers  stitching  ears 
of  wheat  on  to  a  dark  background. 

"  It  is  only  an  ornament  for  the  pulpit,"  she  answered. 

"For  the  pulpit  1  Why?" 

"  It  is  to  be  put  up  for  the  Harvest  Festival 

"  How  much  longer  will  it  take  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  an  hour,  and  tiien  I  have  promised  to 
carry  it  down  to  the  chnnh." 


MISTAKE. 

"Not  to-night,  surely  !  it  is  raining  &st." 

"  Oh,  rain  does  not  burt  me,  and  it  has  been  promised. 
I  really  must  take  it" 

Mrs.  Courtney  sighed.  She  thought  of  the  coming  winter, 
and  how  few  of  the  many  articles  of  clothing  necessary  for 
that  seasrai,  she  had  as  yet  found  time  to  make;  bnt  she 
was  not  feeling  well,  and  had  eoaroely  the  spirit  to  begin  a 
discussion  with  her  daughter. 

At  last  Mabel  laid  down  her  work  with  a  satisfied 
expression,  and  began  to  prepare  for  her  departure. 

"  Do  not  stay,  Mabel,"  said  her  mother,  as  the  gtil  was 
leaving.   "  Nurae  is  ont  to-night,  TKnember." 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLASS. 
XIL— THE  lODSHBTS  OF  OVB  LOBD. 

Text  for  the  day.   "  Yea,  Lord  ;  thou  knowast  that  I  lore 

thee."   John  xxi.  15. 

Bead  John  lii.  1 — 9.  On  the  way  ftom  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem  there  lie  two  villages ;  look  oat  Mark  xi.  1,  and 
teU  me  their  names.  What  more  can  you  («M  me  about  the 
village  of  Bethany  f  (John  xi.  1.)  It  was  the  home  of  friends 
whom  Jesas  loved, — name  them.  (Joha  xi.  5.)  On  His 
journey  to  that  city  where  so  much  suffering  lay  before  Him, 
Jesus  stopped  a  night  among  his  friends  at  this  peaceful 
village-  of  Bethany,  where  he  had  done  such  a  wonderful 
miracle,  and  we  can  well  understand  how  Mary  and  Ibrtha 
and  Lazarus  rejoiced  to  welcome  Him  at  supper  in  that 
house  where  they  all  loved  him  so  well.  What  did  Martha 
do  f  What  did  Lazaru$  do  9  and  what  did  Mary  do  1  They 
were  all  longing  to  show  their  love  in  their  own  different 
waySjBnd  Jeanssaw  their  hearts.  DewribehoteMarythoued 
her  love  and  her  deep  thattk/vlnett  for  Sit  great  goodnem. 
She  said  nothing,  but  she  gave  the  very  richest  offering  shft 
could  bring,  and  os  ihe  sweet  scent  of  the  precious  ointment 
spread  through  all  the  house  every  one  knew  that  ihe  had 
anointed  ber  Lord,  even  as  a  king  Is  anointed,  fbr  <■  the 
house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  aintmcnt"  But 
there  tbs  one  there  whose  heart  wia  filled  with  Tery 
different  feelings, — wktUwaihianamtl  That  name  is  known 
everywhere, — and  the  name  of  Mary  is  known  evetywhere ; 
Judat  Ihe  traitor!  Mary  who  anoMed  her  Lordl  What  a 
contrast  between  those  two!  Judas  asked  a  enntung 
question,— uAof  was  At  He  wished  to  make  it  appeur  that 
he  cared  a  great  deal  for  tho  poor, — woe  thit  trvef  ^What  do 
v?e  caUpet^vAo  pretend  to  being  letter  &an  they  aref  We 
call  them  hypo&ritee,  and  there  is  no  nn  that  the  Lord  Jesna 
r?proved  more  strongly  than  this  great  sin  of  being  a 
hypocrite.  Bid  Judas  care  for  the  poorl  No,  he  only 
cared  for  the  money,  and  wanted  to  put  it  in  hia  bag,  and 
keep  it  to  himself.  Jesus  would  not  allow  the  gentle  loving 
Mary  to  be  blamed  by  such  as  Judas.  WTtat  did  Be  eay  f 
What  day  had  the  kept  it  for  9  A  sad  day, — the  day  of  His 
burying,  not  far  off.  "  The  poor  always  have  yo  with  you." 
Ah  yes,  we  have  them  still,  and  there  are  many  times 
when  we  can  help  them,  but  Jesus  was  not  to  be  long 
among  men,  there  would  be  soon  no  opportunities  of  doing 
anything  for  Him  as  a  man.  This  deed  of  Mary's  was  Been 
by  many  who  wero  present, — icAy  ha^  they  comef  Thi.y 
came  to  see  Lazarus  as  well  as  Jesus,  who  had  raised  Uim 
from  the  dead,  and  they  saw  also  how  grateftd  Mary  was  to 
her  Lord.  St  Mark  tells  something  more  that  Jesua  said 
about  her,  read  Mark  xiv.  8,  9.  "  She  hath  done  what  she 
could."  Let  us  seek  to  do  what  we  can  for  Jesus,  be  it  much 
or  little.  Ho  will  not  despise  our  attraipts  to  serve  Htm,  if 
He  sees  true  love  to  Him  in  our  hearts. 

Siog      Hy  faith  locdcs  np  to  Thea." 
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0  OAT  HOST  CALK,  MOST  BtlCKT  1  .  .  . 

Thb  wuk  wkxk  dask  itfT  FOB  THV  vanT.~Heri<ri. 


jfxrst  at  Cfejirc^. 


I^'M  growing  an  old  man  now,  and  ab, 
The  distant  paat  ever  nearer  draws: 
As  memory  fails  me  for  recent  days, 

>0-  IML-MucB  2«,  18U. 


For  money-matters,  and  facts,  and  laws. 
It  opens  old  graves  whose  moes  is  green, 
And  shows  what  was,  and  what  might  have  been. 
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For  many  years  of  my  bustling  life, 

I  gave  no  thonght  to  dead  Lucy  Snowe, 
Thongh  once  on  a  time,  to  church  and  school. 

Hand  frithin  hand,  used  ve  two  to  go ; 
But  faded  leaves  of  the  Fast  astii 
Waft  sweetest  fragrance  from  honra  with  her! 

Aye — I  remember  one  Sabbath  mom 

(Tho  spring  wind  blew  through  the  lilao  txee) 

We  both  -went  off  to  the  gray  old  ohnroh 
That  stands  on  the  hill  beside  the  sea. 

Which  was  the  one  in  the  other's  care? 

— ^For  I  played  not  "bnant  if  she  was  there! 

Wide  stood  the  door,  and  the  sunlight  stole 
Athwart  the  place,  through  each  painted  pane, 

But  none  had  gathered  to  worship  yet 
From  moorland  hall  or  from  conntry  lane. 
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Soft  clumed  the  bells,  but  we  ooidd  not  see 
Who  or  where  might  their  ringers  be. 

And  I  shrank  back,  for  how  strange  it  seemed! 

And  Lucy  paused  for  a  moment's  space 
Under  the  porc^  and  a  sunbeam  fell, 

Buby-dyed,  on  her  awe-stmok  face: 

Then  on  she  stepped,  as  she  softly  said, 
"  God  is  here  already,  we're  not  afraid." 

Sweet  memory  that  to  my  failing  heart. 
With  death's  mists  rising  before  mine  eyes : 

The  guileless  child  seems  an  angel  now. 
Who  whispers  to  me  in  sweet  surprise, 

"Why  need  you  shrink  from  your  nnknown 
home  ? 

Where  the  Father  is,  let  the  children  come ! " 

U  F.  1U.T0. 


NUMBER  THREE.  WINIFRED  PLACE. 

CHATTER  XJX. — A  LUTK  WASTlNa, 


*'  T  DON'T  think,  for  my  part,  there  ever  vja$  a 
X  woman  so  buly  off  as  me ;  and  I  don't  care 
who  hean  me  say  it  either."  Mrs.  Bnrrell  declared 
in  aggrierved  tones,  while  her  solemn  eyes  looked 
more  solemn,  her  long  thin  nose  seemed  longer 
and  thinner,  and  the  drooping  moutb-comei-s 
hung  lower  than  ever  before.  "  It's  no  manner 
of  use  telling  me  other  people  have  troubles  too. 
Of  course  they  have ;  and  what  then  ?  I  suppose 
I  know  about  other  people  as  well  as  you  do,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  Besides,  other  people  don't 
lose  their  husbands,  and  have  their  houses  burnt 
down,  and  their  children's  legs  broken,  and 
everything  l<»t,  all  of  a  slap  as  one  may  say. 
No  ;  it  is  no  use  your  felling  me  other  people  are 
as  badly  off  as  me,  for  I  don't  believe  it." 

Neil  BnrreU  had  not  made  the  remark  imputed 
to  him  by  his  distiMBed  aunt,  though  doabtless 
he  had  intended  to  Ining  it  forth,  and  probably 
she  read  it  in  his  £eiob.  A  tel^ram  from  Mrs. 
Bnrrell  had  brought  him  to  London  the  second 
day  after  the  fire.  He  found  his  annt  still 
domiciled  under  the  roof  of  the  hospitable 
grooeress,  who  had  first  received  her,  dressed  in 
borrowed  clothes,  and  in  a  condition  of  greater 
depression  over  her  losses  than  thankfulness  over 
her  safety.  Neil  had  paid  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  melancholy  ruins  of  "No.  3; "  and  now 
sat  to  condole  witli  his  aunt. 

"  And  I  always  ihaU  say  it  was  a  shame  of  the 
Colonel  to  let  down  Hope,  poor  lamb,  knowing  as 
ho  did  she  oonldn't  get  safe  to  the  bottom.  I 
shall  always  say  it  was  a  shame,"  reiterated 
Mrs.  BurreU.  "Why,  he  wouldn't  let  Miss 
Khona  go  so;  and  if  it  wasn't  right  for  <me  it 
wasn't  ncht  for  the  other.  If  I  hadn't  been  near 
ora^  -wim  the  fright,  £  should  have  stopped  her. 


And  now  shell  die  in  hosptal,  and  I  A&U  never 
see  her  again." 

"  Ob,  r  don't  think  shell  die,  aunt,"  the  young 
man  said  cheerfully.  "  People  don't  die  of  broken 
legs.  You'll  soon  go  and  see  her,  and  find  her 
better,  I  don't  doubt.  There  is  euro  to  he 
regular  days  for  friends  being  admitted." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  stay  in  London,  bo  as  to  go 
to  her  ?  '*  demanded  Mrs.  BurreU.  **  I  that  have 
got  no  home  now,  and  nothing  belonging  to  me. 
It  isn't  as  if  my  poor  husband  was  alive.  There's 
nobody  for  me  to  turn  to.  Why,  the  very  gown 
on  my  back  isn't  my  own.  I  to  come  to  wearing 
charity !  I  wonder  whatever  my  poor  dear 
husband  would  havo  said." 

"  But  it  won't  be  all  a  dead  loss  to  you,  aunt. 
You've  insured  wdl,  I  beUere." 

"And  if  I  have,  what  then?*'  Krs.  Bnrrell 
wanted  to  know.  "I  suppose  the  mon^  won't 
come  in  to-morrow.  And  how  am.  I  to  get 
clothed  and  fed,  till  it  does.  I  can't  tuko 
another  shop  ajid  start  it  afresh,  all  in  a  minute ; 
and  I'm  sure  I  feel  so  upset  and  shaky,  rm  fit  for 
nothing,  and  shan't  be  for  weeks.  And  there's 
Mr.  Fowis  been  in  here  this  morning,  telling  mo 
I  ought  to  be  thankful  and  resigned.  It's  casv 
for  folks  to  talk.  If  A£a  house  was  burnt 
down,  I  expect  he  wouldn't  bo  so  particnlarlr 
thankful." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  meant  to  say  yon  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  that,  aunt,  only  thankful  that 
things  are  not  worse,"  said  NeiL  But  there's 
something  I  want  to  say  " 

He  had  tried  before  and  failed.  "Worse! 
How  oould  things  be  worse?"  Mrs.  Barrel! 
demanded.  "  Unless  Hope  had  been  killed  out- 
right ;  and  we  don't  know  yet4hat  she  isn't." 
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"  Annt,  I  just  wanted,  to  say,"— began  Neil 
again. 

"And  the  fnss  that  is  made  about  Bertha," 
ponued  Mrs.  Barrell  irately.  "  One  would 
think  she  yrau  the  chief  person  in  all  London. 
Dr.  ICaraden  goin^  in  to  see  her,  and  Mr.  Wynne 
asking  how  ^e  did,  and  Colonel  Smyth  talkzDg 
of  her  being  bo  brave  1  The  girl's  head  will  be 
just  turned.  I  don't  see  for  my  part  what  she 
did  so  very  extraordinary,  more  than  other 
people.  She  always  was  quiet.  But  there !  I'm 
used  to  ingratitude,  and  I've  pretty  well  given 
up  expecting  to  be  put  in  my  proper  place. 
Bertha  must  just  look  out  for  herself  now.  I 
oan't  give  her  a  home  any  longer,  for  IVe  none 
to  give." 

"Good  erening,  Mrs.  Burrell.  What  were 
yon  saying  about  Bertha  ? "  asked  Oolonal 
Smyth,  at  that  moment  ushered  in  by  Mrs. 
Borreirs  hospitable  hostess. 

*'  Good  evdning,  sir,"  Mrs.  Burrell  said  grimly. 
**I  yna  only  just  tellii^  my  nephew.  Bertha 
would  have  to  look  out  for  hersdf  for  a  bit. 
Seeing  I  haven't  any  longer  a  home  of  my  own, 
it  isn't  to  be  expeoted  I  can  provide  a  home  for 
her.   I'm  sorry  I  have  to  say  it,  but  *' 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  No  need  to  be  sorry," 
said  ihe  Colonel.  I  have  had  thoughts  of 
proposing  to  Bertha  to  beoome  Miss  Bhona's 
personal  maid  and  attendant,  and  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  to  learn  that  she  is  fne.  We  must 
have  somebody,  and  the  child  is  aooostomed  to 
Bertha's  ways.  That  will  provide  for  your  niece, 
and  will  be  a  satisfaotory  arrangement  in  every 
•way,  —  supposing  she  is  willing.  We  shall 
pTohably  leave  London  in  a  day  or  two,  for  the 
west  ox  England,  and  Bertha  can  accompany 
ua** 

Mrs.  Bnirell'B  &oe  e^ressed  the  reverse  of 
gratification. 

**  So  that  matter  is  easily  settled,"  pursued  the 
Colonel.  "  I  was  quite  afiuid  you  might  not  wish 
to  part  with  her.  Now  I  can  broach  the  subject 
without  delay.  Bertha  is  with  Miss  Khona  at 
this  moment,  I  believe." 

don't  know  as  I  should  altc^ther  say 
Bertha  was  fit  to  be  a  lady's  maid,"  mnarked 
Mrs.  Burrell. 

"  A  lady's  maid  I "  Colonel  Smyth  laughed.  "  I 
dare  say  notl  My  little  girl  hardly  requires  a 
full-blown  lad>''s  maid  yet.  Bertha  is  mought- 
fal  and  dependable,  and  the  child  likes  her.  I'm 
not  at  all  afraid  that  she  won't  do.  How  are  you 
going  to  dispose  of  Tourself,  Mrs.  Burrell  ?  " 

*'  'Hiat's  juBtwhat  I  wanted  to  say,"  broke  in  Neil. 
**I  have  been  trying  again  antlagain,but'I  couldn't 
got  her  to  listen.  Aunt,  it'll  make  Nannie  and 
mo  as  proud  and  pleased  as  can  be,  if  yonll  just 
otnne  and  stay  in  my  cottage  for  a  few  weeks, 
till  you've  had  time  to  look  about  you,  and  see 
what  to  do  next.  I  don't  pretend  it's  anything 
much  of  a  place,  but  I  know  it  is  clean,  and  Nannie 
will  do  her  very  best  to  make  you  comfortable, — 
that  I'm  sure  of.  When  Hope  is  better,  she  can 
come  and  share  your  room,  if  you  haven't  settled 
plans  by  th&n.  I  had  a  mind  to  prop(»e  Bertha 
coming  too,  but  it  seems  she's  provided  for." 

Neil  looked  regretful,  and  Mrs.  Burrell 
suddenly  lesoived  to  farther  the  Colonel's  pro- 


posal. She  did  not  wish  Bertha  to  become  an 
inmate  of  Neil's  littie  house. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  there  is  any> 
thing  o^aiiwl  Bertha,"  she  remarked,  turning  to 
the  Cokmel,  and  quite  forgetting  that  she  had 
not  thuiked  Neil  for  his  generous  oBer.  "  Bertha 
isn't  fit  to  be  sure  for  a  fine  lady's  mud,  bnt  as 
you  say  it's  not  that  you  want,  sir.  Bertha  is 
willing  enoagh,  and  never  fails  to  do  her  best; 
and  she  just  thinks  there's  nobody  in  the  world 
like  Miss  Bhona.  She'll  be  glad  enough,  I  don't 
doubt ;  and  if  she  wasn't  I'd  soon  make  her." 

"  Than^ ;  but  you  may  as  well  leave  the 
matter  to  me,"  responded  the  Colonel  rather 
curtly;  and  Neil  asked,  "Will  you  come, 
aunt?" 

Mrs.  Burrell's  gratitude,  if  tardy  in  expression, 
was  sincere.  Colonel  Smyth  left  soon,  signing  to 
Neil  to  follow  him.  Outside  the  door  he  thrust 
a  slip  of  f(dded  paper  into  the  youig  man's  hand, 
saying,  **  Don't  think  Utaa  aliberty ;  bat  you  will 
be  at  some  expense  with  Mrs.  BurrelL  Use  it 
an^  way  you  like  for  her, — no  need  to  say  any- 
thing. I  gave  her  a  five-pound  note  this  morn- 
ing, to  cover  what  might  be  due  for  my  rooms  or 
Mus  Rhona's."  Colonel  Smyth  strode  away,  and 
Neil  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  ten- 
pound  Bank  of  Expand  note. 

"  I  like  that  Mr.  Wynne  so  much.  He  is  nice" 
said  Rhona,  an  hour  later.  She  was  on  a  little 
couoh  near  the  fire,  dressed  in  borrowed  clothes 
which  did  not  fit  her  well,  and  the  small  slight 
figure  seemed  slighter  than  ever.  Tho  nervous, 
excitement  of  the  previous  day  had  given  place 
to  weakness  and  lassitude,  but  she  rtill  surored 
from  fits  of  sudden  terror  if  left  alone. 

*'  Tes,  he  is  ver^  nioe,"  said  Colonel  Smjiih, 
who  had  just  come  into  the  drawing-room,  looking 
well  and  vigorous,  despite  a  bandied  shoulder 
and  arm  in  sling.  On  his  entrance  Mrs. 
Montague  went  away,  and  the  Colonel  took  a  seat 
close  to  the  child. 

"Tes,  Mr.  Wynne  is  very  nice,"  repeated 
Colonel  Smyti  thoughtfully.  But  I  am 
seriously  meditating  how  you  and  I  shall  get 
away  from  him." 

"  Get  away  from  Mr.  Wynne,"  said  Hhona  in 
astonishment.  ^ 

"  Tes,— elude  him,  in  fact,"  said  the  Colonel,, 
watching  her  expression.  "I  am  thinking  of 
taking  you  first  to  Bath,  and  then — somewhere 
else." 

"I  know  what  *  elude'  means,"  said  Bhona 
soberly.   "But  Mr.  Wynne  won't  oome  after  us." 

"  Well, — perhaps  not,"  said  the  Colonel. 

Then  both  were  sUent.  Some  other  idea, 
foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  seemed  to  have 
possession  of  Rhona's  mind.  A  wave  of  colour 
rushed  suddenly  over  her  face. 

*'  Uncle,  may  I  ask  something  ?  " 

'*  Anything  in  the  world,  my  little  dear." 

"I  thought  I  heard  you  tell  Mrs.  Montague 
that  I  must  have  a  new  frock,"  said  the  child  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  More  than  one,"  said  the  Colonel  lightly. 
"As  many  frocks  as  you  lilro,  Bhona.  We'll 
get  one  here  to  start  with,  and  then  yon  shall 
choose  in  Bath  anything^th^ttgl^e<g^ 
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pink  and  blue  and  green  and  all  sorts.  Somebody 
iscomiog  from  a  bbop  to-morrow  morning  to  take 
orders.  Mrs.  Montague  would  not  have  you 
bothered  about  it  to-day.  But  of  course  we  have 
to  get  a  whole  new  wardrobe  for  you, — ^hats  and 
bonnets,  and  boots  and  ^oes,  and — and — pelisses 
and  capes, — and  in  tact  everything." 

"I  don't  think  I  want  a  great  many  new 
frocks,"  said  Bhona  gfflitly.  "And  I  haven't 
left  off  black  yon  know,  for  my  dear  papa."  The 
Colonel  had  lost  sight  of  tiiis  £act,  and  was 
rather  staggered,  "  Please,"  continued  tJ^e  child, 
with  a  manifest  effort, — '*  please,  uncle,  may 
there  be  a  little  bit  of  crapo  on  my  frock? 
Because — because  " 

*'  There,  there,  my  pet,  don't  cry,"  the  Colonel 
said,  stooping  with  his  newly-found  tenderness 
to  kiss  away  two  heavy  tears.  *'  I  am  a  stupid 
old  fellow,  and  I  quite  forgot  you  were  in 
mourning  still.  But  you  shall  have  anything  in 
the  world  that  you  wish,  only  don't  cry." 

'*I  should  like  to  have  some  crape  on  my 
frock,"  said  Bhona  sadly.  "  People  all  do, — and 
I  haven't  yet.  And  I  think — I  think — now — 
I'm  afraid — mother  can't  be  ooming  back  " 

Colonel  Soiyth  thought  the  same.  He  was 
nnable  to  contradiot  her. 

"I  know  I  oughtn't  to  be  too  Btury,"  sobbed 
the  child,  breaking  suddenly  into  irrepressible 
weeping.  "  And  I  do  try, — I  do  try  to  be  good. 
But  oh,  I  do  want  so  to  see  her  again—just  once — 
only  once." 

Colonel  Smyth  always  felt  himself  at  a  loss 
when  this  trouble  came  up  prominently.  He 
was  aware  of  the  kind  of  comfort  which  she 
needed ;  and  he  was  aware  also  of  his  own 
inability  to  give  it,  further  than  in  a  very 
vague  and  superficial  manner.  Kind  words  and 
touches  were  all  that  he  usually  attempted  on 
these  occasions. 

"You  won't  feel  it  so  acutely  by-and-by,  my 
poor  little  one,"  he  said  presently,  finding  her 
grief  not  easy  to  soothe;  but  this  caused  such 
heart-broken  sobbing  that  he  speedily  regretted 
the  utterance.  "  AVhy,  Bhona,  Bhona ! "  he  said 
almost  reproaobfhlly.  "  What  has  come  over  my 
little  darling  to-day  ?  Don*t  yon  love  your  old 
uuole  still  ?'^ 

"  O  yes,  yes, — "  Rhona  answered,  with  bitter 
teara.  "  But  I  do  bo  want  mother, — I  do  so  want 
mother.  I  don't  know  how  to  get  on  without 
her.  O  if  I  only  oould  see  her  again,  just  for  one 
minute, — only  one  minute." 

*'  Bhona,  do  you  know  you  are  making  me 
quite  unhappy  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  stooping  over 
her.  *'  If  1  knew  how  to  take  better  care  of  my 
little  pet,  things  would  be  different." 

*'  0  no,  aOf  no ;  it  isn't  that,"  cried  Bhona 
almost  passionately.  "  I  love  you  dearly,  and  I 
Always  shall,  and  you  are  no  so  good  to  me.  But 
you  aren't  mother, — ^nobody  can  be  mother.  I 
wouldn't  be  nanghty  if  I  could  help  it,  but  oh, 
I  do  want  mother  to  night." 

Then,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  the  sofa- 
c:ushioD,  trying  to  smother  the  sobs,  he  heard  her 
moan  brokenly, — "  Mother — mother — do  come —  I 
O  mother,  I  do  want  somebody — somebody — to 
teach  me  " 

^  Colonel  Smyth  listened,  and  could  make  out 
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no  more.  "  What  is  it  you  want,  Bhona  ?  he 
asked. 

She  had  evidently  spoken  her  thought  uncon- 
sciously, and  was  startled  at  the  question. 
"  Somebody  to  teach  you  what,  my  dear  ?  "  he 
went  on. 

Rhona  gave  him  one  hasty  look  with  full  eyes, 
and  hid  her  face  anew.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  say 
it,"  she  sobbed.  "Nobody  ever  speaks  to  me 
now — about — about  Jwua — and  mother  idways 
did.   O I  do  want  mother  to-night." 

A  pause  followed,  somewhat  perplexed  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonel.  Tears  seemed  to  be 
lessening ;  and  for  once  it  was  almost  a  relief  to 
him  to  note  the  signs  of  pain,  which  would 
render  her  unfit  for  conversation.  Sobs  gra- 
dually came  to  an  end,  and  Rhona  lay  back 
patiently,  with  closed  eyes  and  drawn  brows,  one 
of  her  little  hands  clutching  the  back  of  the  sofa. 
But  as  the  Colonel  remained  silent,  she  suddenly 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  frightened  expression, 
and  said, — "0  don't  be  angry,  please." 

"  My  dear,  I  am  not  angry,"  said  Colonel  Smyth. 
"I  didn't  mean  to  say  tliat.    0  don't  be 
angry, — ^please  please  don't." 

"  1  am  not  angiy,  Bhona, — ^not  the  very  least, 
I  assure  you,"  said  Colonel  Smyth,  stooping  down 
to  kiss  her.  "  It  is  much  beat  that  you  should 
say  what  is  in  your  mind.  But  I  am  afraid 
crying  has  given  you  a  headache." 

"It  hurts — very  much,"  said  Bhona.  "You 
are  quite  gure  you  are  not  anray  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  sure,  Bhona.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  angry  about.  But  I  don't  exactly  understand 
why  you  wish  to  be  spoken  to  about  things  that 
you  ore  a]  ready  well  acquainted  with,"  the  Colonel 
said  in  a  measured  manner,  aa  if  he  were 
counting  out  bis  words.  "Yon  ai-e  always  a 
good  little  girl." 

"0  no, — ^Dot  lately.   I've  been  getting  all 

wrong,— -and  mother  would  help  me  " 

"  Well,  well,  I  oan  only  say  I  nave  not  seen  it," 
said  the  Colonel  hastily.  You  shall  tell  me  an- 
other day  what  you  have  done  that  is  so  wrong." 

"  It  isn't  doing.  I  don't  fed  lighUy,"  said  the 
child  in  a  low  voice:  uid  again  she  repeated 
sadly, — "  Mother  would  know." 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't  promise  to  talk  to  you 
like  your  mother,  Bhona.  You  see  I  was  differ- 
ently brought  up,  and — in  fact,  it  is  not  my  way- 
But  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  that  you  would 
like,  —  such  as  —  such  as  reading  to  you,  for 

instance  " 

Mother  alw^s  read  the  Bible  to  me  every 
evening,"  said  Bhona  wistfully.  "And  some- 
times a  hymn." 

It  cost  the  gallant  Colonel  much  more  of  a 
struggle  than  might  be  supposed,  to  answer, — 
'*  I'll  do  that,  if  you  think  it  will  make  you 
happiOT,  my  little  girl." 

Bhona  accepted  the  oflbr  unhesitatingly ;  and 
evidently  witoout  a  question  in  her  mind  aa  to 
liis  willingness.  "  Before  I  go  to  bed  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel, 
with  internal  reluctance. 
I      "  Mother  always  talked  to  me  and  explained," 
said  Bhona,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

A  bright  idea  struck  the  Colonel.  "  I  couldn't 
possibly  .do  that,  my  little 
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tell  me  what  yonr  mother  used  to  say,  and  that 
will  keep  her  teaching  in  your  mind.  Then  to 
avoid  farther  awkward  suggestions,  he  said 
hurriedly,—"  Come  now,  don't  you  want  to  know 
why  you  and  I  are  going  to  run  away  from  Mr. 
Wynne  ?  " 

"  Is  going  to  Bath  running  away  ?  "  asked  the 
child  languidly,  with  a  look  of  suffering. 

"Well,  yes,  in  a  sense, — if  our  object  is  to 
avoid  him." 

"  Bnt  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  aToid  him, 
nncle." 

"Tliat  is  what  I  have  to  explain.  There 
are  two  doctors,  named  Wynne, — this  young 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  Wynne,  and  his  father.  Dr. 
Henry  Wynne.  They  live  together  in  a  house 
which,  happens  to  he  very  near  to  those  three 
aunts  of  your  father's  who  were  gnch  a  trouble 
to  you  some  months  ago.  Well — ^it  happens  that 
once  npon  a  time  I  knew  Dr.  Henry  Wynne  quite 
well,  and  if  I  saw  him  he  would  probably  re- 
cognise me  directly.  Then  of  course  he  would 
mention  having  seen  me  to  my — abem,  to  those 
good  aunts  of  yours,  the  Miss  Mordaunts.  And 
that  might  bring  them  here,  and  then  they  would 
see  yon.  Indeed,  it  is  an  event — their  seeing  you, 
I  mean, — which  might  oome  about  any  day, 
quite  apart  from  an  encounter  between  Dr. 
Wynne  and  myself.  If  our  fiiend,  the  doctor, 
happened  to  meet  the  Mies  Mordaunts,  and 
happened  to  mentitm  you  by  name  " 

Bhona's  eyes  were  strained  and  intent,  as  she 
drank  in  every  word,  and  before  he  came  to  a 
pause,  she  was  trembling  like  a  little  aspen-leaf. 
"O  take  me  away, — ^please  take  me  away,"  she 
entreated. 

**  There's  nothing  to  be  frightened  about,  my 
little  girl.  I'll  undertake  to  protect  you  against 
all  the  aunts  that  ever  existed.  But  perhaps  you 
dim't  care  to  see  them  just  yet." 

"  0  no,  please, — they  wouldn't  let  me  stay  with 
you."   Khona  hxiked  positively  blue  with  terror. 

**  Don't  be  afraid,"  repeated  the  Colonel.  "  You 
are  my  little  girl  now,  not  theirs.  But  I  don't 
think  you  would  be  any  the  better  for  having  them 
in  and  out,  at  present.  So  you  and  I  will  go 
straight  to  Bath,  the  day  after  to-morrow — if  you 
can  have  a  new  &ock  so  soon.  And  when  we 
are  at  Bath  we  will  settle  what  to  do  next. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  country — real  thorough 
eomtxy,  with  any  amount  of  fields  and  wild 
flomra.  Yes,  I  see  by  your  £u»  (hat  will  do. 
And  I  have  just  settled  with  Bertha  that  she 
shall  come  with  us,  as  your  maid,  to  take  care  of 
yen.  You  like  Bertha,  I  know — and  when  I 
have  to  be  out,  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  you  with 
hscsafelv." 

Ibona  B  heaTjr  eyes  quite  sparkled.  "  O  uncle, 
i(W  lovely  I  I  did  dread  losing  that  nice  dear 
Btttha,  And  now  Mrs.  Burrell  won't  be  able  to 
■•old  her  any  more.    And  I  do  love  the  country." 

"  So  I  imagined.  Now  that  is  all  settled,  and 
yoQ  must  go  to  sleep,  and  try  to  get  rid  of  this 
bitd  pun,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  his  caressing 
>ir  of  pTDtection.    "  Shut  your  eyes,  little  one.'* 

"I  can't  think  why  you  are  so  kind,"  Bhona 
'Whispered,  as  she  obeywt. 

A  connecting  chain  hung  at  this  moment 


between  Bhona  and  her  mother,  almoet  oompletei 
One  middle  link  alone  was  wimting. 

Dr.  Wynne,  daily  attending  Mary  Mordaunt, 
knew  the  outline  of  her  story,  knew  about  the 
child  whose  position  was  a  problem  in  the 
Mordaunt  household,  and  knew  tiie  child's  naihe 
to  be  "  Ehona." 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  Wynne,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
accidentally  come  across  Colonel  Smyth  and 
Khona,  and  had  seen  much  of  them  during  three 
or  four  days.  He  knew  Bhona's  Christian  name, 
bnt  not  her  surname,  for  the  Colonel  had  evaded 
an  enquiry  on  this  point,  and  delicacy  withheld 
Mr.  Wynnfe  from  pressing  the  matter  farther. 
He  also  knew  Bhena  to  be  the  Colonel's  adopted 
child,  and  b^eved  her  to  he  at  least  no  near 
relation.  Ho  was  a  little  perplexed,  however,  as 
to  the  real  connection;  certain  words  having 
dropped  irom  the  Colonel,  rather  at  Tariance 
with  an  assertion  of  Bhona's.  The  doctor  had, 
moreover,  heard  that  Bhona's  mother  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drowned.  He  gathered- 
altogether  that  some  slight  mystery  existed,  in 
connection  with  the  Colonel,  with  Bhona,  or  with 
both. 

The  one  link  wanting  to  complete  the  chain 
which  might  have  brought  mother  and  daughter 
together  again,  was  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  Wynne 
should  mention  little  Bhona  by  lutme  to  his 
father,  that  Dr.  Wynne's  attention  should  be 
arrested  by  the  said  name,  and  that  through  a 
few  natural  enquiries  the  whereabouts  of  ^Ss^ry 
Mordaunt's  ohild  should  be  revealed  to  the  aunts. 

But  this  link  was  not  yet  supplied.  It  hap- 
pened that  those  few  days  were  exceedingly  busy 
ones  to  both  the  older  and  the  younger  medical 
man.  They  scarcely  met  even  at  meals,  and 
exchanged  few.  words  except  on  business.  More- 
over Colonel  Smyth's  evident  reserve  as  to  his 
own  affairs  and  evident  wish  not  to  be  Eoen  or 
recognised  by  Dr.  Wynne,  rendered  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
Wynne  doubly  cautious  in  speaking  about  him. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  Wynne  was  much  less  intimate 
than  his  father  with  the  Miss  Mordaunts.  He 
had  been  acquainted  with  them  all  his  life,  hut 
the  acquaintance  had  never  ripmied  into  friend- 
ship. General  particulars  as  to  the  appearance, 
disappearance,  and  reappearance,  of  Maiy  Mor- 
daunt, had  realbhed  him.  But  if  he  knew  vaguely- 
that  there  was  a  child  in  the  question,  he  did  not 
know  the  child's  name,  and  **  Bhona  "  was  a  word 
which  called  up  no  associations  in  his  mind.  He 
had  not  seen  Mary  Mordaunt,  during  her  brief 
former  proximity  to  the  Miss  Mordaunts;  and 
her  story  as  a  whole,  had  made  no  deep  impression 
on  him.  Dr.  Wynne,  not  Mr.  Arbuthnot  Wynne, 
was  the  family  physician  at  Number  Three 
Winifred  Place. 

That  the  link  should  have  remained  long  un- 
supplied  was,  under  existing  circumstances,  hardly 
possible.  Only  three  days  after  the  fire,  however. 
Colonel  Smyth  announced  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  west  of 
England.  "  Bath  first, — then  either  sea-side  or 
country,"  he  said.  Sufficient  wearing  apparel 
for  ike  journey  would  arrive,  according  to  promise, 
that  same  evening,  and  "  the  soonc^|hey  could 

Mr.  Wynne,  though  rat^'ir'^a^io^ishecpO^n^ 
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objections  to  offer.  Colonel  Smyth's  shoulder 
was  doing  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  and  medical 
advice  if  required  could  be  readily  obtained  in 
Bath.  Rhona  was  still  shaken  and  poorly,  but 
change  of  air  and  of  scene  might  be  the  best 
possible  remedies  for  her  overstrained  nerves. 
So  the  matter  was  speedily  settled,  Mr.  Wynne 
had  again  a  curious  consciousness  that  the  Colonel 
wished  to  avoid  farther  intercourse  with  himself 
and  his  father ;  yet  he  would  have  found  _  it , 
difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  the  feeling. 

Mrs.  Montague  had  insisted  on  the  Colonel  and 
the  child  remaining  in  her  house,  during  these 
three  daye  ;  though  perhaps  the  proximity  of  No. 
3,  Albert  Terrace  was  hardly  desirable  for  Bhona. 
Mrs.  Burrell  had  already  gone  to  pay  a  long  visit 
to  Neil  and  hia  sister.  Hope,  still  in  hospital, 
seemed  to  be  thus  far  doing  weU.  Bertha  was 
now  fairly  installed  as  Bhona's  attendant,  upon 
liberal  wages;  five  pounds  of  which  were  paid 
her  in  advauce  by  the  Colonel,  for  immediate 
necessities.  The  fire,  causing  this  change  of 
condition,  had  opened  out  a  new  vista  of  happi- 
ness to  poor  Bertha.  Hannah  Hoskyns,  believed 
to  have  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  fire, 
had  been  sent  home  without  a  character,,  bitterly 
abused  by  her  former  mistress. 

About  ten  days  after  titie  disappearanc6""0f 
Colonel  Smyth,  Bhona  and  Bertha,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  elder  Dr.  Wynne 
was  suddenly  laid  aside  with  a  sharp  attack  of 
bronchitis.  He  had  been  an  imusually  healthy 
and  yigorous  man  hitherto.    But  for  onoe  he 
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was  forced  to  succumb,  and  his  busy  son  had  t_ 
fill  the  place  of  two  as  best  he  might. 

Therefore  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the 
when  Dr.  Wynne  usually  dropped  in  to  see 


Mordaunt,  not  Dr.  Wynne  but  Mr.  Arhuthnot 
Wynne  appeared. 

He  was  slightly  apologetic,  being  well  aware 
that  the  ladies  of  "No.  3  Winifred  Place" 
objected  to  his  comparative  youth.  "  Yourself, 
please, — not  your  son  I  '*  Miss  Mordaunt  had 
been  known  to  say  majestically  to  the  elder 
Doctor,  when  on  one  occasion,  being  severely 
pressed  with  work,  he  had  ventured  to  send 
Arbuthnot  in  his  stead.  Bat  this  day  there  was 
no  choice,  Dr.  Wynne  being  a  prisoner  to  his 
room,  voiceless  and  almost  breathless. 

"  Eeally  I  am  very  sorry  about  Dr.  Wynne, — 
very  sorry  indeed,"  Miss  Mordaunt  said.  "  He 
seemed  the  day.  before  yesterday  to  be  rather 
unwell;  and  yesterday  as  he  did  not  come,  1 
feared  his  cold  might  be  worse.  One  never 
expects  Dr.  Wynne  to  give  in, — but  of  course  he 
must  not  run  risks.  Do  you  think  he  might  be 
able  to  come  to-morrow  ?  One  day  more  would 
not  perhaps  signify, — and  as  he  baa  watched  the 
case  all  tlu-ough  " 

Arbuthnot  Wynne  knew  his  father  to  be  in  for 
at  least  a  week's  imprisonment,  and  suggested 
that  it  might  be  hardly  wise  to  leave  the  invalid 
so  long. 

"  No,  certainly  not, — though  she  seems 
better, — I  could  not  undertake  the  responsibility. 
I  am  only  afraid  she  may  not  like  a  stranger 
about  her.  But  please  come  upstairs.  I  know 
your  time  is  valuable  just  now.  I  hope  Mary 
will  not  be  startled." 

She  preceded  him  upstairs,  and  opened  the 
bedroom  door.  When  they  entered,  it  was 
Mr.  Wynne  who  started,  not  Mary  Mordaunt. 

That  face  I  he  know  it  immediately,  re- 
cognizing at  a  glance  its  marvellous  likeness  to 
the  fair  little  face  he  had  seen  less  than  a  fort- 
night earlier.  Prail  and  wan,  transparent  and 
nerveless,  as  this  young  creature  was,  he  could 
not  mistake  the  resemblance.  The  same  broad 
brow,  only  not  quite  so  full  and  intellt^ctual ;  the 
same  delicate  outline  of  feature,  only  sharpened 
by  illness ;  the  same  large  dark  eyes,  only  heavy 
and  dim. 

Beyond  one  slight  start  ho  did  not  betray 
himself.  But  when  he  took  her  hand,  and 
asked  how  she  was,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his, 
with  a  look  of  indescribable  bewilderment  and 
sadness,  muttering  confusedly, — "  Khona  !  my 
little  Rhona  1  my  child  Rhona  !  **  and  again  he 
found  difficulty  in  controlling  his  surprise. 

Mary  Mordaunt  was  slowly  -waking  up  from 
her  utterly  impassive  and  enfeebled  condition; 
and  during  the  last  few  days  the  name  of  Rhona 
had  been  frequently  on  her  lips.  Ab  yet,  how- 
ever, nothing  fell  from  her  -which  might  afi'ord 
any  clue  to  the  truth  about  tho  missing  child ; 
and  Dr.  Wynne,  at  his  last  visit,  had  still  for- 
bidden any  direct  attempt  to  find  out  particulars 
from  the  invalid.  So  Barbara  was  not  a  little 
dismayed  to  hear  Mr.  Arbuthnot  "Wynne  ask 
quietly, — Is  Rhona  your  child,  Mrs.  Mordaiuit  ?  " 

"Mr.  Wynne,  will  you  kindly  come  here  for  a 
XDoment?"  she  said  hastily,  moving  towards  the 
Toow-window,  with  a  somewhat  imperative  sign 
to  him  to  follow  her.    Misa    Mordaunt  had 
^Tiown  Arbuthnot  Wynne  as  a  school-boy,  and 
^lie  never  quit©  lost  sight  of  thia  lact. 
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BT  THX  BBV.  lUlTIXL  HOOU.  ILA^  CHATLAUr  IK  QBiairABT  TO  THB  QCXEK,  AND  fSEBEHSABT  OF  R.  PAm.'fl. 

'''When  Jesna  heard  it,  He  marveHod,  and  said  to  thsm  that  followed,  Teril^  I  lay  nnto  yoa,  I  haTe  not  finmd  w> 
great  laith,  no,  not  in  Imel.**— Jfo^f.  Till.  10. 


THESU  -words  might,  with  equal  appositeness 
and  force  have  been  addreBsed  to  the  Canaan- 
itish  mother,  who  appealed  to  our  Lord  for  the 
healing  of  her  daughter  vexed  -with  a  devil — 
for  the  point  of  the  marvel,  in  both  cases,  is, 
that  the  person  waa  not  a  Jew,  who  had 
shown  this  boundl^  trust  in  the  Saviour's 
Almightineea.  From  the  ancient  people  a  stretch 
of  faith,  in  the  department  of  miracle,  might  have 
been  looked  for.  Their  whole  national  history 
was  full  of  wonderful  things,  wrought  ))y  the 
hands  of  their  prophets.  "WTiy  should  not  a 
prophet,  like  unto  Moses,  arise,  able  to  bid  away 
diseases,  as  Moses  bade  away  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  ?  Why  should  it  be  a  more  difficult  thine 
for  this  proplwt  of  Galilee  -to  cure  a  oentniion^ 
servant  of  his  palsy,  than  for  EliBha  to  cleanse 
Kaaman  of  leprosy  ?  The  poor  Qenliles  had  no 
such  anthentio  traditions  to  appeal  to.  Their 
experience  of  the  benefit  of  ctJling  upon  their 
gods,  in  any  time  of  trouble,  was  to  receive,  for 
answer,  -that  the  god  could  not  attend  to  them, — 
"  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is 
on  a  journey,  or,  peradventure,  he  sleepeth  and 
must  be  awaked."  It  excited  astonishment, 
therefore,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  can  attribute 
BQch  a  sentiment  to  the  Holy  Saviour,  to  find  a 
reach  of  faith  in  these  heathen  suppliants,  which 
he  looked  for,  in  vain,  from  the  Jew:  ''"When 
Jesus  heard  it,  He  marvelled,  and  said  to  them 
that  followed.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not 
found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel." 

I  proceed  to  notice  some  oharaoteristicB  of 
strong  &itli  as  it  showed  itself  in  this  Boman 
centurion. 

I.  First,  it  was  -that  "  faith  which  worketh  by 
love."  I  Bay  not  how  far  there  may  have  been 
in  this  man  a  constitutional  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion. I  think  it  likely  that  there  -was.  Still,  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  that  faith,  which  is  wrought 
in  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  its  first  manifes- 
tation is  love.  It  makes  loving  natures  more 
loving:  favours  ihe  growth  of  those  gentler 
sensibilities  which  dispose  us  to  tenderness. 
Sympathy  with  the  Borrows  of  those  around 
us,  however  bumble  their  position  be.  And  he 
waa  humble,  on  whose  behalf  the  centurion  -was 
making  suit  to  the  Saviour.  It  -was  not  for  an 
afflicted  daughter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanite ; 
nor  for  a  son  at  the  point  of  death,  as  with  the 
XK>bleman  who  came  from  Capernaum,  —  the 
deep  solicitude  of  this  centurion  was  for  his 
tenant, — literally  for  his  slave, — one  whom  tho 
usages  of  Eoman  life  shut  out  entirely  from  the 
Master's  sympathies — at  least  further  than  might 
Bcrve  the  purposes  of  his  hire.  But  this  centurion 
was  evidently  in  the  beginning  of  that  transit 
condition  of  the  spiritual  mind,  according  to 
which,  **we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 


death  -onto  life,  because  we  lova  the  brethien." 
Not  slow,  we  ore  auie,  -would  the  Holy  SaTiour 
be  to  note  this  earnest  of  a  commencing  faith,  in 
one  that  should  come  to  Him.  He  that  besought 
him  was  of  feeling  heart.  He  was  one  who 
could  be  touched  by  seeing  the  sufferings  of  his 
serving  man.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
convention  which  could  look  upon  a  servant  as 
mere  goods  and  chattels.  Every  man  with  God's 
im^e  upon  him  was  his  brother.  The  Jew 
might  regard  the  Gentile  with  patronising  and 
affected  pity.  The  Bomfm  might  treat  his  slave 
as  a  machine  to  be  made  use  of,  or  thrown  aside 
at  will.  But  a  man,  like  this  centurion,  with 
his  eyes  opening  to  a  sense  of  hia  own  unwoithi- 
neaa,  and  oonsciouB  that  God  alone  has  made  Hm 
to  differ  from  those  who  are  put  under  him,  has 
far  other  thoughts,  about  his  semuits.  Even  to 
the  hnmbleat  of  them,  he  considers  them  as  given 
in  chaige  to  him.  In  -their  sioknesses  he  will 
sympathise  with  them.  He  will  go  out  of  his 
way  to  help  thenu  Is  it  so  that  the  great 
healing  prophet  has  entered  into  Capernaum." 
The  kino^hearted  master  will  at  once  go  to  Him, 
to  whom,  He  is  sure  master  and  servuit  are  both 
alike."  "  And  he  came  unto  Jeens  beseeching  Him, 
and  saying.  Lord,  my  slave  lieth  at  home  nok  of 
the  palsy,  grievously  tormented." 

II.  Again,  the  fiuth.  of  this  man  was  Uie  fiuth 
of  valiantnesa  for  the  truth,  and  unashamedness 
either  of  the  Jew^'  religion,  or  of  Christ.  This 
comes  out,  more  pazticnlarly,  hy  an  in(»dental 
notice  in  St.  Im^a  account  of  tiie  tranaaotHm; 
tram  which  we  leam  that,  in  carder  to  enforce  hia 
suit,  the  centurion  prevailed  with  acnne  J'ewiah 
friends  to  intercede  for  him,  and  that  these,  in 
acceding  to  his  request,  urged  as  a  reason  that  he 
was  worthy  for  whom  the  Master  should  do  this : 
for  He  loveth  our  nation,  BJid  he  hath  built  us 
"  a  synagogue." 

This  brings  out  a  new  aide  of  his  character. 
By  &ith,  this  centurion  would  be  a  heathen. 
But,  like  Cornelius  and  many  others,  he  evidently 
was  not  satisfied  with  these  effete  pagan  systems. 
They  reached  not  the  depths  of  the  so^'s  longings. 
They  provided  not  for  the  heart's  secret  griefs. 
Beason  and  consoienoe  cried  out  for  something 
that  adapts  itself^  more  perfectly,  to  man  as  he  is  or 
man  as  he  hopes  to  be,  than  they  could  possibly  find 
in  the  theology  of  -die  Pantheon,  or  in  the  crude 
philosophy  of  Mars*  HilL  And,  among  the  Jewa^ 
these  craving  spirits  found  a  i-ational  ebleotieiam 
at  all  events.  A  proud,  gloomy,  unsocial  people 
as  they  were, — not  seeking  fraternization  with 
any,  nor  even  allovnng  it, — it  -was  evident  to 
thoughtful  and  inquiring  men,  like  this  centurion, 
that  they  had  the  truth,  among  them.  And  for 
that  truth's  sake,  and  for  the  suk&  of  that  God 
whom  they  served,  and  he  it^Mdfiib£^.aUQi0l@  K 
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amicable  in  his  relations  between  him  and  this 
strange  people.  They  could  teach  him  much  out  of 
their  scnpturea,  and  he,  by  his  wealth  and  position, 
could  help  them  much.  Under  the  hard  Boman 
rule,  they  might  find  it  difficult  to  find  a  place  to 
worship  in.  "  He  would  build  them  a  synagogne." 

Generous  sympathy  was  this,  on  uie  part  of 
the  centurion,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  there 
was  something  more.  He  had  an  important 
military  ^aition;  was  probably  in  command  of 
the  gamscm  in  thia  yeiry  town  of  Gapemaxtm. 
ITow  the  Jews  were  hated  by  the  Somaiis. 
Their  suUen  isolation  from  all  other  natiims — 
their  refusal  of  all  ties  of  civil  association  and 
fellowship  —  their  scornful  estimation  of  the 
absurdities  of  pagan  worship — their  pride,  their 
wealth,  and  their  misfortunes — all  these  together 
caused  that  every  Boman  was  glad  to  cast  a 
stone  at  the  Jew.  He  was  the  butt  of  the 
satirist,  the  ridicule  of  the  phil(wopber,  the  pity 
of  title  civil  magistrate,  the  first  victim  of  the 

Eablioan's  wctortion,  and  the  insolent  soldier's 
iwfal  prey.  It  was,  therefore,  a  self-denying 
thing  and  a  manly,  for  an  ofBcer  of  rank,  in  the 
arm^  of  Tiberios,  to  cast  in  his  lot  openly  with  a 
despised  and  poor  people ;  to  show  undneas  to  a 
eeot  wh<Hn  he  was  cardered  to  keep  under  rigorous 
military  oontrol;  to  proolaim,  by  his  oondnct, 
that  the  Jem,  as  a  people,  on^t  to  be  had  in 
re8j;>ect  by  their  oonqnerors ;  whilst,  as  for  their 
religion,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  bis 
persuasion,  that  they  had  among  them  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  All  Siis  showed  true 
religious  boldness ;  the  courage  of  a  Christian 
soldier ;  the  faith  of  a  stout  heart,  opposing 
itself  to  the  pride  and  prejudice  and  influence  of 
the  whole  town.  He  would  stand  up  for  God 
and  His  truth,  even  if  he  stood  alone.  Hate  the 
Jews  as  yon  will,  and  their  religion  as  yon  will, 
but,  up  to  the  Hght  given  nnto  me,  I  can  see 
truth  in  no  other  system,  and  will  worship  no 
other  God  hut  theirs.  "  He  loveth  our  nation,  and 
He  hath  built  us  a  syn^^c^e." 

III.  **np  to  the  lig^t  given"— I  observed. 
But  then  we  knov  that  to  him  that  hath  shall 
more  be  given.  Obeying  a  divine  insttnot  wo 
diall  follow  on  to  know  uie  Lord.  And  so  we 
come  to  the  next  stage  in  this  oenturion's  faith. 
Taught  by  the  Spirit  to  believe  in  the  true  God, 
he  comes,  by  the  same  Spirit,  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  hath  sent.  His  eyes  are  opened 
to  behold  in  that  prophet  of  Nazareth  no  other 
than  a  Divine  Incarnation  ;  the  veiled  but  visible 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  the 
impersonated-power  of  God.  For  the  moment  he 
is  confounded :  insomuch  that  when  to  his  re- 
quest for  mercy  to  be  shown  to  his  sick  servant, 
he  receives  for  answer,  "I  will  come  and  heal 
him,"  he  can  only  reply  in  the  profoundest 
reverence  and  abasement  of  spirit,  "  liord,  I  am 
not  worthy  that  Thou  sbonldst  come  under  my 
roof:  bnt  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant 
shall  be  healed." 

In  this  meek  and  self-renonncing  spirit,  we 
behold  a  mighty  advance  in  this  centurion's 
faith.  He  beholds  in  Jesus  the  Infinite,  and 
the  Holy,  and  the  Pare.  He  sees  in  himtelf, 
nothing  but  weakness,  and  worl^essness,  and 
sin.   And  the  thought  of  receiving  a  visit  from 


such  an  One— of  the  High  and  Mighty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity  crossing  so  poor  a  threshold — 
was  a  condescension  not  to  be  thought  of.  "Who 
was  he  to  be  considered  ■worthy  of  an  honour  like 
this  ?  Brethren,  before  honour  is  humility.  The 
roof  of  this  centurion  might  not  be  worthy  to 
receive  Jesus.  But,  through  grace,  his  heart  was. 
And  into  that  sanctuary — emptied  of  self,  emptied 
of  righteousness,  dean  purged  of  every  claim  to 
notioe,  save  its  misery  and  lost  estate,  the  Lord 
entered  and  took  np  His  abode  there.  And  it 
will  be  so  with  us.  It  is  the  emptied  heart  that 
gets  filled  vrith  good  things : — ^the  petitioner  for 
crumbs  that  receives  the  children's  bread.  No- 
thing makes  us  so  worthy  of  God's  gifts  as  the 
sense  of  unworthiness.  And  the  Spirit  of  it  has 
already  entered  and  taken  possession  of  us,  if  in 
deep  abasement  of  soul  we  have  been  led  to 
exclaim,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldest  come  under  my  roof." 

IV.  But  it  is  in  the*  last  part  of  his  answer 
that  the  faith  of  this  centurion  reaches  its 
majestic  climax,  wherein  he  recognises,  as  ab- 
solute and  without  possible  limit,  tibe  controlling 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  over  all  the  maladies 
which  could  afflict  humanity : — "  Speak  the  word 
only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I  am 
a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under  mc, 
and  I  say  to  this  man,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to 
another,  Come,  and  he  cometh;  and  to  my 
servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it." 

"  Speak  the  word  only."  Observe  here,  how 
the  centurion  recognizes  the  healing  power  of  the 
Saviour,  as  independent  of  locality  or  touch,  or 
any  external  agency  whatever.  It  had  not  been, 
so  seen  commonly  in  the  Saviour's  miracles.  In 
the  case  of  the  man  bom  blind,  he  spat  upon  the 
ground,  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with 
the  clay.  In  the  raising  of  Jaiius's  daughter,  Ho 
caused  all  the  people  to  be  put  out,  while  He  and 
the  disciples  went  into  the  death-chamber  alone. 
AVhen  Peter's  wife's  mother  was  laid  sick  of  a 
fever,  it  was  not  until  Jesus  took  her  by  tho 
hand,  that  she  arose  uid  ministered  unto  them. 
Causatively  and  efficiently  there  seemed  nothing 
in  these  means  to  account  for  tho  efieots  produced. 
But  for  all  that,  there  was  contact  between  tho 
miracle  and  its  author.  There  was  an  actual 
Divine  presence.  The  faith  of  the  centurion  saw 
no  need  for  this.  What  had  Omnipotence  to  do 
with  this  place  or  that  ?  What  mattered  it  from 
which  of  the  fur-back  chambers  of  the  uncreated 
glory,  the  command  issued  forth — let  there  bo 
light.  The  result  would  be  the  same.  "And 
there  was  light." 

Still  more  does  this  faith  of  the  centurion, 
strike  ns,  in  the  image  he  employs  to  illnstrato 
it,  taken  from  his  profession  of  arms  and  thu 
obedience  which  the  subaltern  yields  to  his 
superior  officer.  It  is  an  image  which  goes  to 
show  to  us  that  all  tho  elements  and  conditions  of 
human  happiness — disease,  health,  joy,  sorron-, 
life,  death, — are  all  its  waiting  and  obedient 
servants.  The  simile  strikes  ns.  We  all  know- 
that  military  obedience  is  a  thing  by  itself.  It 
is  expected  to  be  instantaneous,  unquestioning, 
mechanical.  The  sons  of  Jacob  might  hesitate, 
before  complying  with  their  father's  command  to 
go  dowA  into  E^pfpigiiiisifiAin^axGflO^L^eir 
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younger  broiher.  Elielia  might  have  good  reasons 
for  declining  to  follow  the  injunction  of  Elijah  to 
tarry  at  Bethel  or  Jericho.  But  a  loyal  subaltern 
knows  nothing  about  reasons.  He  is  a  machine ; 
an  instrument; — mere  clay  in  the  potter's  hands. 
To  come,  to  go,  to  speed,  to  linger,  He  has  only  to 
bow  to  one  supreme  and  commanding  will.  It 
is  even  so,  argues  the  centurion,  with  the  palsy 
that  afflicts  my  servant.  Not  more  readily  will  my 


even  to  the  uttermost.  Whatever  our  infirmity, 
or  whatever  our  sin  may  be,  we  never  need  be 
afraid  of  putting  upon  Christ  more  than  He  is 
able  to  bear,  more  than,  in  the  way  of  compassion. 
His  heart  can  pity,  more  than,  in  the  way  of 
pardon.  His  blood  can  take  away.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  go  to  Him,  as  this  centurion  went, 
with  no  restrictions  upon  our  faith  whatever, — 
none  upon  the  power  of  His  grace  to  heal  our 


'  OO  TUT  WAT  ;  ASD  AS  TUOIT  BABT  BSLUVBD,  SO  BB  IT  UUMB  USTO  TUKE, 


servant  obey  me,  or  I  obey  the  Imperial  tribune, 
or  the  tribune  carry  out  the  behests  of  him  that 
fills  the  throne  of  the  Csesarn,  than  will  disease 
depart,  and  pain  make  to  itself  wings,  and  death 
ifaKlf  approach  or  stand  back  at  thine  Almighty 
bidding ;  "  Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant 
shall  be  healed."  When  Jesus  heard  this,  "He 
marvelled,  and  said  to  them  that  followed,  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith, 
no.  not  in  Israel." 

I  need  not  enforce  the  lesson  of  this  instructive 
miracle  beyond  this,  that  it  shows  how  Jesus  our 
God  and  Saviour  loves  to  be  trusted,  loves  to  be 
believed  in,  loves  to  be  looked  to  for  a  salvation 


most  inveterate  corruptions;  none  upon  the 
sufficiency  of  His  merits  to  cover  all  our  defi- 
ciencies, none  upon  the  promise  of  Bis  holy  and 
blessed  Spirit  to  sanctify  us,  and  make  us  meet 
for  heaven.  At  His  bidding,  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh  will  "  depart."  At  His  bidding,  the  needed 
grace  will  come.  At  His  bidding,  the  obedient 
heart  will  hear  the  Word  of  the  I^rd,  "  Do  this,'* 
and  it  will  do  it.  Follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
"  Believest  thou  this  ?  "  Then  I  have  a  message' 
from  the  Holy  Saviour  unto  thee.  It  is  even  the 
same  as  that  He  gave  to  this  good  centurion, 
'*  Go  thy  way,  and  as  thou  haet  believed,  so  be 

it  done  unto  thee."    Amek.  /  \-x.^^-il^ 
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AT  THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR. 


IT  IB  many  years  since  the  incidents  I  am  about 
to  relate  took  place.  They  show,  I  think, 
how  the  grace  of  God  ahonnds  even  to  those  who 
are  far  off  and  seeking  Him  not,  and  I  hope  it 
may  prove  interesting  and  nsefol  now  to  tell  the 
simple  story. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  early  Spring,  when 
I  received  a  note  from  a  poor  woman,  a  milk- 
woman.  It  said,  she  was  quite  a  atnuager  to  me, 
but  having  heard  that  I  interested  myself  in 
poor  people,  she  wrote  to  name  a  sad  case  of 
distress,  apparently  unvisited  and  tmrelieved. 
Two  young  people,  a  man  and  hia  wife,  were 
both  dying  of  consumption. 

On  first  reading  this  note,  I  felt  I  could  not 
myself  attend  to  it.  My  time  was  very  fully 
occupied,  and  these  poor  people  lived  at  a  great 
distance.  But  I  coiud  not  put  such  a  case  alto- 
gether aside,  and  I  b^an  to  turn  over  in  my 
mind  if  I  had  any  friends  near  to  whom  I  could 
apply,  to  visit  the  sufferers  for  me.  After  a 
while,  however,  I  seemed  so  drawn  towards  this 
afflicted  young  couple,  that  I  decided  to  go  my- 
self, and  judge  how  the  story  was  tme,  befinre 
I  asked  any  friend  to  help  me  in  &e  matter. 

Acooidii^y  the  very  next  day  I  setoff  for  the 
little  court,  named  uy  the  milkwoman.  On 
entering  a  small,  but  clean  and  tidy  room,  I 
found  a  young  woman  apparently  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  reclining  in  a  chair,  and  a 
man  cowering  over  the  small  fire.  The  woman  was 
a  most  interesting  looking  person,  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  ago,  with  a  sweet-,  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, lighted  up  by  the  flash  of  disease.  She 
looked  surprised  at  a  strange  lady  entering,  but 
received  me  with  a  pleasant  oonrteoua  manner. 
I  explained  that  I  had  heard  of  their  illness,  and 
came  to  see  them,  and  ofEiar  Bjmpatfay  and  help  if 
they  needed  it. 

The  poor  woman  soon  told  their  little  hijitory. 
Her  husband  had  been  a.  oompoutor,  earning 
good  wages.  They  had  health  and  strength,  uid 
had  gone  on  leading  a  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment, 
without  a  thought  of  the  fntnre,  or  of  any  change 
coming  to  dim  the  sunshine  of  their  daily  lite. 
A  severe  cold,  taken  by  both,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  illness  which  little  by  little  had 
increased,  and  sapped  the  springs  of  health  and 
strength.  The  husband  continued  his  work  as 
long  as  he  possibly  could  attend  to  it,  and,  when 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  hoped  that  rest  and  ease 
would  soon  restore  his  usual  health — but  days 
wore  on,  and  both  husband  and  wife  got  worse 
tmd  worse,  instead  of  better.  For  a  time  his 
fellow-workmen  kindly  contributed  each  a  small 
weekly  sum  to  help  in  this  season  of  siokness  and 
need ;  then  oame  a  strike  among  the  workmen, 
and  they  were  unaULe  to  keep  up  their  weekly 
payment,  and  at  the  time  that  we  paid  this  visit, 
they  were  brought  to  great  want ;  the  kind  milk- 
woman,  who  unknown  to  them  had  made  their 
case  known  to  me,  being  their  only  remaining 
friend,  giving  them  milk,  the  only  thing  she  had 
to  give — and  now,  concluded  the  poor  woman, 
her  whole  frame  quivering  with  agitation,  we 
must  die.   The  doctor  this  very  day  has  told  us 


we  both  must  die.  He  says  he  thinks  we  shall 
not  live  over  this  next  month  of  May,  "  Oh ! 
what  will  become  of  us,"  she  cried  in  a  voice  of 
agony,  what  will  become  of  us.  "What  shall  we  do 
to  be  saved  ?  "  •  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,* "  was  the  reply.  "  How 
do  you  know  that  ?  Who  told  you  so  ?  "  said  the 
poor  young  creature,  as.  with  clasped  hands,  and 
tears  streaming  down  her  &ce  she  e^erly  looked 
at  me,  Qod  told  me  bo."  God  t  Me  oould  not 
tell  yoa  that,"  and  her  oonnt«ianoe  ez^ffessed  the 
terror  she  ielt  at  the  idea  of  death.  **  Yes,  God 
has  told  it  me.  He  tells  it  you  in  His  word — in 
the  Bible."  "TheBtfete.  Oh  II  know  nothing  of 
the  Bible — I  never  had  one."  She  then  went  on, 
as  well  aa  her  agitation  would  permit,  to  say,  that 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  brought  np  Soman 
Catholics,  but  for  years  they  had  never  entered  a 
chapel,  or  seen  a  priest.  That  now  her  husband 
did  not  believe  in  anything.  Their  Sundays, 
when  they  had  been  in  health  and  competence, 
had  been  always  spent  in  amusement,  making 
the  day  as  gay  as  they  ,fcnew  how,  and  never  a 
thought  of  death,  or  a  future  life  had  crossed 
their  minds  tiU  now,  when  the  terrible  &ct  was 
brought  befcnre  them  that  death  was  very  near 
tbem,  that  their  days  were  numbered. 

When  Catherine,  for  that  was  her  name,  had 
finished  this  little  history,  she  looked  eagerly  at 
the  unknown  friend  who  had  unexpeotedly  oome 
to  her  in  this  hour  of  bitter  agony.  I  repeated 
the  text  I  had  first  given  her,  and  gave  her  the 
account  of  the  Philippian  jailor,  from  whence  it 
was  taken.  Catherine  listened  with  breathless 
interest,  hoping,  fearing — fearing  that  a  God  so 
early  neglected,  so  long  despised,  could  have  no 
pity  for  sinners  such  as  she  now  felt  she  and  her 
husband  were. 

All  this  time  the  husband  took  no  notice,  sat 
with  his  back  to  as,  apparently  giving  no  hoed  to 
what  was  said,  and  when  I  took  leave,  promising, 
at  Catherine's  eaisert  i-eqnest,  to  oome  again,  he 
did  not  return  the  kindly  "  good-bye." 

After  this  visit  I  had  no  thought  of  putting 
the  case  'into  other  hands.  I  went  r^ularly.  to 
the  narrow  coart,  taking  with  me  a  large-print 
Bible,  marking  the  passages  most  suited  to  these 
poor  dying  creatures,  explaining,  praying  with 
Catherine.  It  was  wonderful  the  avidity  with 
which  she  drank  in  the  word  of  life.  She  was 
like  the  thirsty  traveller  in  the  desert,  putting 
her  parched  Hps  to  the  sparkling  fountain.  She 
was  indeed  taught  of  the  Spirit,  and  her  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation — 
Christ  the  one  Mediator,  the  Saviour  of  all  who 
truly  turn  to  Him — was  most  rapid  aod  reaL 
She  was  daily  becoming  weaker,  and  was  soon 
confined  to  her  bed.  Her  husband  also  drooped 
and  drooped,  and  soon  he  too  lay  by  her  sidei, 
nnalde  to  rise.  But  he  continued  to  take  no 
notice,  and  invariably  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  seemed  to  sleep,  whilst  his  wife  listened  to 
every  word  said  and  read. 

Questioning  with  eager  burning  words,  as  her 
terror  of  death  gradually  gave yway,  before  the 
life-giving  promise  ot)i^^l^a6^(&@l^u@liA 
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began  hmnblr  to  hope  for  pftrdou  and  aoceptanoe 
through  the  blood  of  Jesns. 

Tho  days  wore  on.  Spring  buds  and  blossoms 
were  opening.  As  I  drove  to  the  little  court  I 
passed  the  sqiuires,  gay  with  the  tender  pink  of 
the  almond-trees.  The  lilacs  were  throwing  out 
their  fresh  green  leaves.  Patches  of  the  golden 
crocus  were  dotted  here  and  there;  all  nature 
seemed  ready  to  burst  forth  into  brightness  and 
beauty.  There  seemed  gladness  in  the  very  air 
we  breathed.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  must  be  a 
sad  contrast  to  the  soene  in  the  little  sick  room ; 
but  no,  there  was  that  going  on  in  that  chamber 
which  threw  a  brightness,  a  holy  gladness  over  it 
iar  greater  than  anything  the  outer  world  could 
give.  The  Sun  of  Highteousness  had  risen  there, 
with  healing  in  His  wings.  Angela  were  rejoicing, 
fear  in  that  little  room  sonls  were  being  brought 
from  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  sinners  wetre 
being  transformed  into  children  of  God. 

Catherine  was  rapidly  gaining  that  peace 
which  they  ahme  posBeu  who  tnut  fnlly  on  tiie 
Saviour. 

And  now  we  began  to  fancy  (I  say  v>e,  for  a 
fiiend  had  long  acoompanied  me  in  my  vigita) 
that  the  husband  was  listening  as  we  read  God's 
holy  word.  The  head  was  no  longer  turned  away ; 
there  was  no  feigning  to  be  asleep,  and  one  day, 
at  the  close  of  a  visit,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  I 
can  hold  oat  no  longer  1  I  most  believe  these 
blessed  words;"  and,  from  that  day,  Mike  drank 
in  as  eagerly  as  his  wife,  the  water  of  life.  The 
lai^  printed  Bible  was  now  equally  the  com- 
panion of  husband  and  wife.  They  read  it,  prayed 
over  it,  it  was  their  constant  companion.  Haraased 
with  fearful  coughs,  in  constant  suffering,  yet 
nothing  hindered  their  search  a^r  truth.  We 
always  found  them  with  the  open  Bible.  They 
welcomed  us  with  delight,  always  ready  with 
questions,  eager  to  be  taught  more  and  more.  It 
was  often  very  difficult  to  command  one's  voice  to 
read  to  these  dear  people,  so  touching  was  it  to  see 
the  two  dying  creatures  side  by  side,  as  they  lis- 
tened vrith  intense  earnestness,  looking  so  eagerly 
at  us  with  their  bright  eyes,  and  receiving  with 
true  faith,  all  God  s&id  to  them  through  His 
word.  Their  poor  bodies  were  weak  and  worn, 
but  their  minds  clear  and  bright.  One  evening 
the  ohnzoh  beUa  were  ringing  for  a  week-day 
service.  "How  I  like  to  hear  those  bells,"  said 
Catherine.  "Formerly  I  liked  them  as  pretty 
sounds,  but  now  they  seem  a  call  to  Heaven." 
Another  day  she  drew  our  attention  to  a  tree,  that 
was  seen  from  the  window,  a  poor  town  tree,  but 
now  throwing  out  its  leaves  in  all  the  fresh  green 
of  early  spring,  its  topmost  branches  on  a  level 
with  their  window.  "  I  look  at  that  tree,  and 
&ncy  it  a  picture  of  myself.  A  little  while  ago 
it  was  black  and  bare — so  was  I— cold,  hard.  Noa 
it  is  dothed  with  a  dress  of  beauty,  bright  and 
fresh.  And  I  have  the  green  leaves  of  hope 
pinging  up  in  my  heart,  so  that  I  am  as  changed 
as  that  tre^-^o  longer  c(dd,  but  with  a  glow  of 
happiness.  It  is  a  tremble  happinoBs,  but  it  m 
haptnness,  and  springs  from  knowing  God's  won- 
derrul  mercy  in  pardoning  and  receiving  sinners 
such  as  me." 

Oh  I  Mike,"  she  exclaimed,  taking  his  hand, 
"what  a  Nesaed  thing  we  are'^^oni^  toge&ter  to 


our  Fathetr's  Home — ^no  fear  now  of  our  falling 
back.    AH  safe  in  the  home  prepared  by  our 

Saviour's  love."  Mike  oould  not  answer,  but  he 
looked  at  her  with  tearful  eyes,  fnlly  assenting. 

Bay  by  day  we  found  them  weaker,  tho  cough 
more  harassing,  the  voice  often  so  feeble,  we  coidd 
with  difficulty  hear  what  they  said,  but  as  the  out- 
ward frame  decayed,  the  inner  life  grew  stronger. 

One  day  Catherine  told  us  a  Eomish  priest  had 
found  them  out,  and  been  to  see  them.  He  ob- 
served the  Bible  at  once,  and  made  some  remark 
on  it.  "  Ah,"  said  Catherine  to  him,  "  you  must 
not  tell  me  not  to  read  that  book.  It  has  brought 
me  from  death  to  life."  "Tes,"  he  replied, "  I  would 
not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  it,'*  and  he  left  with  a 
kindly  God  bless  yon. 

Another  day  some  sisters  of  charity  called. 
They  had  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  heart 
that  the  piiest  had  shown.  They  told  these  poor 
dyiog  creatures  they  must  repeat  certain  prayers 
so  many  times  a  day,  being  careful  never  to  omit 
one.  "  Oh ! "  said  Catherine,  "  I  need  not  weary 
myself  with  trying  to  remember  a  certain 
number  of  prayers.  I  go  straight  to  my  Saviour. 
He  knows  my  wants,  my  weakness.  He  will 
have  pity  on  my  many  infirmities,  and  hear  the 
feeble  cry  loan  raise."  She  told  these  ladies  they 
had  all  th^  needed  in  Jesus,  and  begged  they 
would  not  again  come,  and  they  did  not.  They 
were  left  to  their  trust  in  the  Saviour,  the  good 
Shepherd  who  had  sought  out  these  stn^ed  ^eep 
and  brought  them  to  the  fold.  "Oh I"  said 
Catherine,  "  if  any  poor  creature  should  now  ask 
you  ^e  question  I  did  on  first  seeing  you,  give 
the  answer  yon  did  to  me,  *  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  ** 

One  visit  I  found  Catherine  asleep,  but  Mike 
was  wide  awake,  and  with  a  very  troubled  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  "  What  is  it,  Mike,  that 
distresses  you  specially  just  now,"  I  asked. 

"  Oh !  it  is  so  foolish — I  do  not  like  to  name  it." 

I  urged  him  to  tell  me.  "  Well,  it  is  just  this. 
If  *A«  goes  j!r<f  I  feel  as  if  I  oould  not  b^  to  see 
her  die  by  my  side.  It  is  very  silly  I  know,  as 
we  are  both  going — ^but  I  do  so  shnnk  from  it." 
And  the  tears  ran  down  the  poor  fellow's  face. 
"  Do  not  trouble  more  about  it,  1  will  arrange  it," 
I  said.  And  it  was  done.  Gathffline  was  moved  to 
another  bed  in  the  same  room.  She  was  quite 
satisfied,  linking  the  change  was  made  to  save 
her  husband  a  little  from  the  trial  of  her  harass- 
ing cough,  and  restlessness. 

May  c&me,  a  beautiful  May  it  was,  with  the 
earth  in  its  glory.  It  was  a  forward  Spring,  and 
everything  looked  bright  and  glowing,  but  there 
was  no  pamful  contrast  between  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  the  outer  world  and  the  little  room 
where  those  two  young  people  lay  dying.  They 
had  found  perfect  peace ;  their  countenances  were 
lighted  up  with  an  inward  joy  that  was  &r 
beyond  anything  the  world  cotdd  give.  They 
spoke  of  the  home  prepared — they  looked  forward 
to  being  present  with  the  liord.  Theu:  hearts 
glowed  with  love  to  the  Saviour,  who  had  done 
such  great  tuings  for  them,  who  had  brought 
them  &om  death  xmto  life.  For  a  time  they 
seemed  to  be  declining  together,  one  could  not 
say  which  was  likely  first  to  receivo-the  Masters 
summons.    But  snddeg^^^^f^j^l^^OM© 
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worse.  Day  bj  daywe  saw  she  was  gradaally  sink- 
ing i  she  was  quite  consoions,  peaceful  and  nappy, 
though  able  to  spe^  -veij  lime,  always  welcom- 
ing us  with  a  sweet  smite,  and  e^erly  listening 
to  the  text  we  gave  her  from  time  to  time. 
We  were  not  wi^  her  at  the  last  moment.  She 

Sissed  gently  away  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh, 
n  hearing  that  all  was  over  I  went  directly 
to  poor  Mike.  He  received  me  with  tears,  but 
said,  "  I  shall  soon  be  with  her,  I  need  not  grieve." 
"  Mike,"  I  said,  "  I  have  never  during  my  visits 
recurred  to  the  faith  in  which  you  were  both 
brought  up.  I  have  tried  simply  to  place  the 
truth  before  you  as  it  is  revealed  in  Qod'a  word, 
that  the  sinner  can  only  be  pardoned  and  accepted 
by  the  Father  through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour ; 
nothing  that  Man  can  do,  can  avail.  All  is  free 
grace,  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the  soul  the 
wondrous  change  which  turns  the  sinner  to  the 
SaTiour.  Tell  me,  Mike,  what  your  feelings  are 
now,  as  to  the  state  of  your  dear  wife  ?  '* 

Mike  listened  eamestlj  as  I  spoke,  and  then 
replied.  "  I  believe  she  is  now  a  nappy  spirit  in 
the  presence  of  her  Saviour — saved  by  Him  alone ; 
no  purgatory — nothinf^between  the  sinner  and  the 
Saviour."  These  were  most  satisfactory  words, 
and  a  friend  who  knows  very  much  of  Boman 
Catholics  told  us,  it  was  a  most  sure  test  of  his  real 
faith.  He  then  spoke  of  the  funeral,  and  said  he 
wished  it  to  be  in  a  Protestant  burial  ground,  with 
the  service  by  a  Protestant  clergyman.  We  were 
often  with  Mike  during  the  days  before  the  one 
fixed  for  Catherine's  funeral.  He  gradually  sank  ; 
calmly  and  peacefully  he  awaited  his  summons, 
and  on  the  day  that  Catherine  was  moved  to  her 
last  earthly  nome,  as  they  were  carrying  her 
coffin  down  the  narrow  stairs,  the  spint  of  her 
husband  joined  hers — ^tfaey  were  t(wether  in 
tiie  presence  of  that  Saviour  they  had  loirned 
to  trust  aa  their  only  hope  of  salvation.  The 
cdeivyman  who  was  waiting,  on  hearing  of  the 
deatii  of  Mike,  proposed  that  the  funeral  should  be 
delayed  so  that  both  should  be  interred  at  the 
same  time.  This  was  done,  and  Mike  and 
Catherine  lie  side  by  side,  waiting  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  unto  life  everlasting,  and  that 
full  and  final  salvation  of  which  they  heard  the 
first  glad  tidings  in  the  words,  "  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesna  Chnst,  and  thou  idialt  be  saved." 


Bborit  Alms. — Let  not  tby  right  hand  knov  what  th; 
left  kand  doeth  ia  an  injoaction  of  our  Lord  that  receives 
apt  iUnstntioa  from  the_weU-kDow&  Babbinio  saying, "  He 
wbo  giveth  alms  in  secret  is  greater  than  Moees  "  (Bava 
Bathra  (fol.  9  b.).  From  the  HUhkit  el  Masabeeih  the 
followiog  has  beenqnoted,  **  When  Qod  created  the  earth,  it 
began  to  shake  and  tremble ;  then  God  created  mouataina 
and  put  them  upon  the  earth,  and  the  land  became  firm 
and  fixed ;  and  the  angels  vere  astonished  at  the  hardness 
of  ttie  hills,  and  said,  '  O  God,'  is  there  anything  in  thy 
creation  harder  than  hills?'  and  God  said, 'Yes,  water  is 
harder  because  tt  breaketh  them,'  then  the  angel  said,  *  O 
Lord,  is  there  anything  in  Thy  creation  harder  than  water  7 ' 
He  said, '  Yes,  the  wind  oveaoometh  water,  It  doth  agitate  it 
and  pot  it  in  motioo.'  They  said,  'O  our  Lord,  is  there 
anything  of  Thy  creation  harder  than  wind  T  <  Yes,'  said  Ha, 
the  childiea  at  Adam  giving  alms :  tfaoas  who  give  with 
their  right  hand,  and  oonoeal  from  their  left  overotHoe  all.** 
— Quoted  by  S.  L.  PooU  in  the   Speeches  of  Mohammad.  ' 
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CHAPTEB  in. 

I  ABEL  had  not  been  gone  long,  nhcn 
a  messenger  arrived  from  Mr.  Conrt- 
Hoy's  office,  saying  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  return  nntil  rather  late. 
Charlie,  the  eldest  boy,  was  otit  at  a 
neighbour's,  and  was  not  expected 
until  after  snpper,  the  other  three  boys 
were  busy  with  their  lessons.  Mrs.  Court- 
Tif>7  felt  very  tired,  and  she  waited  some  time, 
vainly  hoping  that  Mabel  might  corns  back  and 
put  the  little  ones  to  bed.  Then  she  rose  wearily  to  per- 
form this  most  Decessary  dnty.  On  returning  to  the 
parlour,  she  found  the  other  children  vere  also  anxious 
to  retire.  By  the  time  they  were  also  gone  it  was  nearly 
nine,  and  Mrs.  Courtney  began  to  grow  alarmed.  She  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out,  it  was  raining  heavily,  and 
it  seemed  a  very  dark  night  It  was  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
church,  and  Mabel  ought  to  have  been  home  long  ago- 
The  house  servant  was  young,  and  Mrs.  Courtney  did  not 
like  to  send  her  out  alone,  and  yet  her  suspense  was 
becoming  too  great  to  be  borne.  At  last  she  determined  to 
go  herself,  and  see  what  could  have  kept  her  dai^hter 
until  this  late  hour.  In  nervous  haste  Mrs.  Courtney 
dressed  and  hurried  along  to  the  church.  As  ahe 
approaehed  she  asir  Mr.  Graham,  Gertrude  and  Mabel 
come  out. 

"Why,  there's  mammal"  cried  Mabel.  •*Whst  has 
kept  you  so  long?"  said  Mrs.  Courtney,  forgetting  in  her 
anxiety  to  greet  the  Beotor. 

"  I  did  not  know  H  was  late.  The  time  pancd  so  quickly, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  finish  to-night" 

"I  am  sorry  if  you  have  been  uneasy,  Mis.  Courtney," 
said  Mr.  Graham,  **  but  I  was  bringing  your  daughter  home. 
I  should  never  think  of  letting  her  return  alone,  bo  you 
need  never  he  anxious  on  that  head." 

"I  understood  Mabel  that  she  did  not  mean  to  stay. 
One  of  our  servants  is  away  for  a  holiday,  and  my  husband 
is  not  coming  homo  until  hite.  loouldnot  well  spare  her 
this  evening." 

**  I  am  sorry  then  we  have  detained  her,  but  you  see  this 
work  is  so  interesting  to  any  one  of  an  artistic  tempeniment ; 
and  indeed  Miss  Courtney  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  ns.  She  has  so  much  taste.  How  proud  you  most  be  of 
her,"  he  added  in  an  undertone,  for  the  two  girls  were  now 
walking  a  little  ahead. 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney,  <*  hut  like  all 
young  people  a  little  heedless  at  times.  I  think  that  as 
our  paths  divei^  here  we  must  part,  Mr.  Graham." 

"  Shall  I  not  aooompany  you  home?  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  do  so." 

"  Oh  no,  certainly  not  We  are  quite  equal  to  taking 
caro  of  ourselves,  this  short  distance,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
for  you  to  go  further  than  absolutely  necessary  in  the  rain." 

Then  the  little  party  shook  hand^  and  separated. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mamma  ?  you  are  sihiTering,*'  said 
Mabel  as  they  entered  at  their  own  door. 

It  is  the  rain,  and  you,  child,  too  look  oold.  Yon  should 
not  havesiayed  bo  in  your  wet  things.  You  had  better  go  to 
bed  at  onoe,  and  I  will  Ining  up  yonr^pper  to  yon." 

**Aud  what  will  you  ; 
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**  I  must  irait  up  tar  your  £ithei,  Ike  is  not  to  come  home 
tutil  late." 
"Oftimot  I  stay  up?" 

"  No,  oo,  go  to  bod,  child,  and  take  off  yoor  damp 

clothes." 

Mrs.  Conrtney  herself  returned  to  the  dining-room,  wrap- 
ped herself  in  a  railroal  mg,  and  tried  to  preTent  herself 
shivering.  It  was  as  yet  too  early  in  the  season  for  fires, 
but  she  ooosoled  her  mind  with  the  thought  that  she  had 
not  much  longer  t*  wait 

Hr.  Coortaey  returned  a  little  before  eleren.  "  What  is 
the  matter  !  Aze  you  ill  ?  "  he  asked  his  wife  as  she  opened 
thedotxr. 

"No,  •nlyooldfanda  little  tired.  I  have  had  rather  a 
woiryiog  eroiiBg.  Mabel  went  oat  and  did  not  ratum  so 
soon  as  I  expected,  and  I  got  anxious  and  went  down  to  the 
cbarch,  and  I  fonnd  she  had  been  standing  there  for  about 
two  hoars  patting  up  decorations  in  hei  vet  things." 

Mr.  Courtney  made  a  hasty  and  angry  exclamation. 
"  Tis  Tery  pravoking  I " 

"Mabel  is  not  half  the  help  I  thought  die  would  be  to  yoo. 
I  thmk  the  CiTahams  ought  to  know  better,  than  to  get  a 
youDg  gid  so  much  a  way  fron  home." 

"  I  do  not  Uome  thent,  or  indeed  Mabel  either,  she  is 
yoong,  amd  perhaps  we  ovg^  not  to  expect  her  to  &el  the 
same  interest  we  do  in  home  (rffteea ;  still,  I  am  disappointed. 
IsnppoM  I  had  reckoned  too  mnoh  on  her,  nettling  ever  does 
torn  out  as  we  hope  it  will  Z  think,  at  least  in  this 
U^"  and  Mrs.  Conrtney,  depressed  and  weary,  turned  to 
put  out  the  l^hts,  and  retire  to  the  rest  so  much 
needed. 

Meanwhile  Mabel  had  eaten  her  sapper,  and  gone  to  bed. 
In  a  very  little  time  she  was  fast  asleep,  qoita  unoonsoiotu  of 
any  impending  trouble. 

She  did  not  awoke  until  six  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  an  alarum  she  had  placed  by  her  bedside,  aroused  her 
from  her  slumbers.  Bhe  at  once  arose,  and  began  to  dress. 
Her  table  was  crowded  with  paints  and  illuminated  lettersi 
snd  she  was  anxions  to  do  some  work  before  breakfast  She 
bad  just  ofHnpleted  her  toilet,  and  vros  about  to  begin,  when 
there  came  a  clear  decided  knock  at  her  room  door.  The 
next  taoment  her  &ther  called,  "  Mabel,  Mabel  ?  " 

Mabel  hurried  across  the  room.  "  What,  dressed  already  I " 
he  exclaimed  as  she  stood  before  him.  "  Well,  so  much  the 
better.  BtUbel,  your  mother  is  very  ill,  you  mast  go  and 
stay  with  her  at  onoe  while  I  fetch  the  doctor;'* 

"Oh  what  is  the  niatter?"Bhe  cried,  htr  heart  almost 
stop{Hng  at  the  tidings. 

*'8heia  suffering,  I  expect,  from  going  oat  in  the  rain  after 
you  last  night,"  he  uiswered  sharply,  turning  abniptly  away. 

Mabel  ran  is  great  distreas  to  her  mother's  room.  The 
servant  was  already  there  lightii^  a  fire,  and  she  seuned  to 
know  far  better  what  to  do  than  Habel  herself.  Mrs. 
Courtney  was  breathing  heavily,  and  appeared  rery  nnwelL 

FortaBately  it  was  »ot  long  before  Hr.  Ooaxtney  tetnmed 
with  the  dootar.  He  laonc^t  him  npetairs  at  onoe,  and 
Mabel  vent  down  to  the  sitting^KXHn  to  wait  vriUi  great 
«Dxiefy  and  impatisnoe  for  his  verdiot. 

She  bad  expected  that  her  father  would  have  seen  him 
Ik  the  door,  bat  this  vas  not  the  oasb  Mr.  Conrtney 
^yained.  npetain,  and  the  doctor  v^^  by  himself 
4|^ight  into  the  room  wherein  Mabel  vas  waiting,  and 
1||Eturat  any  oeremuqr  seated  himself  in  an  easy  chair 
^N^oaitehv. 

'Dr.  Ellis  was,  like  many  of  his  profession,  a  shrewd, 
disoenung,  practical  man,  who  oould  keep  bis  own  counsel, 
remain  to  all  appearance  blind  when  there  was  no  oocasion 
for  seeing,  and  who  yet  hod  been  known  to  interfere  in  what 
might  have  seemed  strictly  private  matters,  when  he  felt 
that  it  waa  necessary.  He  was  interested  in  all  his  patients, 
even  the  taost  infli(puficant,  and  he  did  ul  imnmnyt  amount 


of  good  in  a  quiet  unobtrusive  way.  He  had  the  tact  of  a 
woman,  and  the  iron  will  of  a  man,  but  his  manner  waa 
always  that  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  calm,  self-reatrained, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  pride  and  gravity.  He  had  lived 
in  Deerford  for  many  years,  and  had  known  Mabel  iVom 
babyhood,  so  that  he  bad  for  her  a  warm  fatherly  fondness. 
She  also  felt  for  the  doctor  a  strong  and  afitetiooato  regard, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  a  little  afnud  of  him. 

"I  thought  you  vrould  be  anxious  abont  year  mother, 
Mabel,"  he  began, "  and  I  came  In  here  in  <ndec  to  have  a 
few  words  with  you." 

**  Oh,  do  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.   Is  she  very  Ul  ?  " 

"  She  is ;  she  has  caught  a  eeT«e  cold,  and  I  fear  there 
is  ft  tendency  to  infiammation  of  the  Inngs.  Fortunately 
your  father  has  not  delayed  sending  for  me,  but  she  must 
have  every  attention." 

"  But  it  ie  so  sudden.  Mamma  waa  quite  well  last  night." 

"That  is  impossible,  and  I  think,  Mabel,  that  your 
mother  has  been  unwell  for  a  long  time,  or  this  eold  would 
not  have  taken  such  a  violent  hold  of  her.  The  truth  is 
she  has  too  much  to  do." 

Too  mndi  to  dot  "exclaimed  Mabel.  Why  she  nerer 
seems  particulariy  harried." 

**That  is  beoanse  she  is  a  good  manager,  bnt  it  Is  the  case, 
noverthelesi,  and  of  late  she  has  looked  more  harassed  and 
overworked  than  ever." 

**  Indeed,  dootrar,  I  hare  act  noticed  it,  and  she  oannot 
have  so  much  to  do  as  before  I  came  home." 

"  Nay,  my  child,  I  think  she  has  more ;  an  extra  person, 
in  the  honse  when  not  assisting,  most  neoesiarily  add  to  the 
work." 

'*BntIdowork;  at  least  I  think— I  bope  I  do." 

"Yon  think,  you  bope,  you  am  not  sore.  I  have  a 
different  opinion,  and  I  know  that  a  young  lady  who  goes 
out  in  the  morning  for  long  rambles  with  a  friend,  and  who 
is  so  constantly  engaged  with  other  afiairs,  can  have  very 
little  time  to  give  to  borne  calU.  We  are  not  to  expect 
the  Almighty  to  work  miraclei  for  our  benefit  in  order  that 
we  may  n^lect  our  own  duty." 

"But,  Dr.  Ellis,  how  do  you  know  that  I  do  all  these 
things?" 

"By  observation,  I  am  a  doctor,  remember,  and  my  pro- 
fession lets  mo  into  more  secrets  than  are  ever  told  I 
believe  to  a  Soman  Oatholic  Father  oonfeesor;  and  this 
matter  is  plain  enough  to  any  one  who  has  eyes  to  see. 
I  go  to  the  Bectory,  I  am  shown  your  handiw(Hrk,  and  bear 
your  praises.  I  attend  the  vorkhona^  and  I  am  told  of 
your  weekly  vislte.  I  am  called  in  to  see  the  cottager's 
children,  and  find  yon  bare  been  before  me^  and  lastly  I 
come  to  your  own  home,  and  discora  that  your  own  mother 
is  ill,  and  suffering  ^m  a  severe  cold,  caught  in  going  to 
look  after  you,  who  were  at  the  church  putting  up  deoon- 
tions.  This  your  &ther  told  me,  and  he  is,  and  justly, 
displeased  with  yoo." 

**  Ohj  Dr.  Ellii^  jon  eaanot  sorely^meaa  that  it  is  nqr  foult 
mamma  has  got  this  iUaess." 

**I  mean  what  I  say,  my  dear,  and  I  onulder  it  tiie  tniest 
kindness  not  to  hide  the  tmth  boat  yoa.  Yoor  mother  vas 
ovOTWorksd  before,  and  last  night  she  oang^t  oold.  I 
think  yott  might  have  helped  her  man  than  you  have  done." 

Mabel  sat  down  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"But  thereoonldbenothingvxonginanyof  these  thing!.  I 
thought  I  mightdo  a  little  good.1  vented  to  vorkforGod." 

"My  child,"  said  the  doctor  earnestly,  "I  do  truly 
believe  that  yoa  vislied  to  do  right,  but  you  have  made  a 
great  mistake.  There  is  nothing  wrong  as  yon  say  in  any 
one  of  those  things,  to  which  you  have  been  giving  yonr 
attentioQ,  and  were  you  free  like  Oertmde  Graham,  I 
should  respect  your  efforts,  and  r^oloe  that  you  had  found 
some  useful  ooonpation.  But  your  case  is  quite  different, 
your  ftthet  and  mother  are  not  rich,  you  are  the  eldest  of 
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a  Iftzge  family,  and  the  beat  and  ztobleafc  eeonpation  to  vhioh 
yon  can  pat  your  hand  may  be  finmd  bfen  irithin  these  four 
valla.  Do  yon  think  God's  Tineyard  so  nazrow  that  only 
one  cIms  of  people  can  work  in  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  as 
pleamng  to  Him,  if  yon  taught  yonz  oim  little  brotiien  and 
BiHtera;  as  if  yon  tr&tt  out  of  doors  to  look  after  other 
people's  ?  Za  not  yonr  mother  mn-king  for  God,  vhen  ebe 
IB  '  spending  her  atiength  in  making  yoa  all  a  oomfortable 
home,  and  in  bringing  np  her  family  to  be  honest,  indns- 
triona,  bigh-prinoipled  members  of  society  ?  I  epeak 
strongly,  Mabel,  but  yonrs  is  only  too  common  a  mistake. 
People  ate  always  crying  out  for  Tork,  and  yet  every  day 
lives  are  aaohficed  through  the  overstraia  and  worry  of 
incessant  laboor.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  we  re- 
membered OUT  oateohism,  though  it  was  written  in  far 
different  days  from  these,  and  tried  to  do  our  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  call  ua" 

The  good  doctor  was  right.  Yonng  people  too  often  shrink 
from  tiie  plain  proeaio  duties  cloee  to  their  hand,  which  are 
the  most  urgent.  But  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  there 
are  many  others  who  make  home  duties  the  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting every  kind  of  religious  wodk ;  and  it  will  sometiines 
be  found  that  those  who  ^y  most  attesB  upon  their  domestio 
claims  are  those  most  pnme  to  indoles  oe  in  the  fiunlly. 
ThArearanuiliitiidesiriiomi^tiBadi,bntdonot.  Ibnya 
good  prctject  is  crippled  1^  the  want  of  mtkeiB.  "Wliat  is 
needed  is  a  wise  dSsorimfarfioo.  **Theseought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone," 

*■  And  irbaA  would  jaa  have  me  do,"  said  Habel,  flms 
taken  to  task,  "ought  I  to  give  np  everything?" 

"  For  the  pzesent,  yes.  You  had  better  write  to  the  Beotor 
or  to  your  friend  Geartmde,  and  tell  them  bow  the  case 
standa  If  matteifl  mend,  and  Hn.  Courtney  gets  stnmg 
again,  I  do  not  flay  bnt  that  yoo  might  underteke  an  after- 
noon cAass  in  the  Snnday-ebhool,  and  peria^  go  once  a 
week  to  the  workhouso,  bat  I  would  permit  no  more,  while 
you  have  these  oalls  at  htmio.  Aze  you  willing,  Habel,  to 
submit  to  my  judgment?" 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  said  poor  Mabel  teaifdny,"  hot  how  shall  I 
act?   What  am  I  to  do  for  mamma?" 

"  Simply  carry  out  my  directions.  Keep  the  children  quiet, 
and  set  your  mind  diligently  to  household  matten.  Listen 
now.  and  try  and  understand  dearly;"  and  then  Dr.  Ellis 
wrote  a  prescription,  and  gave  the  distressed  girl  u  number 
of  directions,  which  were  ezpreseed  in  so  clear  and  forcible 
a  manner  that  they  could  not  fail  to  aiok  into  her  mind. 

After  this  the  doctor  left,  saying  he  would  call  again 
in  the  evening  to  see  how  bis  patient  was  going  on. 

The  next  few  days  were  full  of  grave  anxiety,  for  Mrs. 
Courtney  was  very  ill,  and  Mabd,  on  whom  all  the  house- 
keeping £b11,  found  her  position  a  very  trying  one.  She 
did  her  best,  however,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  win  an 
encoazaging  word  from  Dr.  Ellia,  whenever  he  called  at  the 
home.  Experience  now  showed  her  how  many  things  there 
were  to  do  in  the  house,  and  every  night  on  retiring  to  rest 
she  felt  so  thoTDOghly  wearied  out,  that  she  bc^^an  to 
understand  a  little  better  all  she  had  left  undone. 

Sat  theday  is  darkest  before  the  dawn,  and  MabeFs  motiier 
gradually  recovered  from  her  illness,  and  began  to  again 
take  the  reins  of  honaetoeping  into  hn  own  hands.  When 
she  did  so,  she  finmd  on  altogether  altered  state  oftbings, 
for  Mabel  had  been  so  thonmghly  alarmed  by  Hzs.  Coortney's 
iUness,  and  aa  duHdced  1^  her  own  part  in  it,  that  aha  quite 
altered  her  coodnet,  and  art  henelf  with  all  the  energy  of 
her  oharaoier,  to  do  the  wwk  which  lay  nearest  to  her. 
There  was  nothing  grand,  nothing  nneommtm  in  anythtng 
she  did  or  attempted,  still  she  felt  clearly  that  she  was  in 
the  path  of  duty,  and  in  time  she  had  her  reward,  in  the 
renewed  happiness  of  her  mother,  in  her  father's  approval, 
and  in  tbe  love  she  von  from  all  the  younger  members  of 
her  fomily. , 


After  a  time  Mabel  at  her  mother's  soggeetion  again  took 
her  afternoon  dass  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  went  to  visit 
tbe  workhouse,  bnt  she  did  so  to  a  ikr  humbler  state  of 
mind  than  before,  and  she  explained  to  Mr.  Graham  that 
she  oould  not  attempt  more.  The  clergyman,  who  of  coarse 
knew  of  Mra  0001106/8  illness,  had  divined  from  that 
lady's  words  on  the  night  when  Uabel  had  remained  so  late 
in  the  church  to  a  certain  extent  how  matters  stood,  and  he 
told  the  girl  that  he  felt  quite  sure  her  first  duty  was  at 
home.  Thus  none  of  her  cordial  intercourse  with  the 
rectory  was  impaired,  and  Habel,  and  Oertmde  still  con- 
tinued to  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other. 

And  here  we  must  leave  them,  for  they  are  both  still 
young,  and  their  future  lies  beyond  our  ken.  We  know, 
however,  that  Mabsl  is  still  persevering  in  hear  duty,  and 
that  she  feels  deeply  how  muc^  need  she  has  for  gmtitade 
that  she  found  oat  her  mistake  before  it  was  too  late. 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLASS. 

im. — THE  JOUEHETB  OF  OUB  LOBD, 

Text  for  the  day — "  Watch  «id  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptatioiL"   Matt  xxvi.  41. 

Bead  Luke  XXL  37;  xxiLl-6;  also  J<dm  xiL  10  and  11. 

In  our  readiag  to-day  we  have  eean  first  what  the  LorA 
Jesus  was  doing  after  that  supper  at  Bethany.  Next  what 
the  chief  priests  and  soribes  were  doing,  and  next  what 
Jadas  was  doing.  Jesos  ^  not  remain  in  Bethany ;  He 
had  stiU  some  vork  to  do  in  Jenualem,  so  He  went  there, 
and  uAere  did  Sa  faoe&t  Bead  John  viii.  1  and  2.  Do 
yoa  remember  how  when  Jesns  waa  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
old,  He  waa  found  in  thai  very  plaoe,  sitting  among  the 
learned  Dien?  Whai  wot  antwer  vehm  Hit  moOter  a$ked, 
Mim  vAy  Bs  teas  then  f  (See  Lake  ii.  49.)  Jesus  had  been 
"  about  His  Father's  bosinesB  "  even  then,  and  He  was  attll 
found  doing  it,  though  knowing  how  near  the  end  was. 
When  did  Be  go  at  niffJU  1  He  did  not  go  to  a  house.  Ho 
went  to  that  place  where  He  had  so  often  before  passed  the 
night  in  prayer  to  His  Father  in  heaven — the  Mount  of 
Olives.  And  in  the  morning  early  the  people  cam^  to  Him 
again  in  the  temple  to  hear  Him,  and  He  spoke  solentn. 
words  of  warning  to  them,  telling  them  of  all  the  dreadful 
things  that  were  coming  to  pass  upon  that  guilty  city ;  (see 
MatL  xxiii.  37-39).  In  the  meantime  Hia  enemies  were 
very  busy.  The  chief  priests  had  seen  how  Lazarns  had 
been  raised,  and  uAa<  did  they  with  to  do  toBimi  (Johnxii. 
10.)  For  what  reason  ?  They  could  not  deny  tbe  truth  of 
the  miracle,  but  they  thought  if  they  killed  LaEarus  they 
would  put  a  stop  to  its  effects  in  making  men  followers  of 
Jesus.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  they  sought  how  to  kill 
also  Him  who  had  worked  that  miracle,  but  what  kept  Stem 
baiA  f  They  did  not  fear  God,  but  they  feared  the  peoplo, 
and  so  they  waited  for  an  opportunity.  Wiien  bad  men  are 
ready  to  do  a  bad  deed,  the  devil  is  idways  ready  to  help 
them.  Who  waa  itOiat  the  dsvUwMB  entered  intot  I: 
hardly  ask  yoa,  for  yoa  all  know  the  name  ui  the  betra] 
We  read  in  our  last  lesson  of  the  way  in  vhioh  Judas  fo 
foalt  witii  Mary,  pretending'that  the  price  of  her  gift  i 
have  been  given  to  the  poor.  We  read  of  the  bag,  ai 
Judai^s  love  of  money.  Nov  that  same  love  of 
was  the  means  by  whidi  Satan  tempted  lum  to  the 
of  all  oiimeB,  what  «at  fhatt  To  toftomdAI  Judae  go  1 
wec^  to  men  who  were  not  shocked  at  the  dreadful  thoogfil 
of  what  he  waa  about  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  vAal  did  thej/ 
feell  And  what  did  they  agne  to  do  9  Bead  Mutt.  xxrL 
14-16,  and  you  will  have  a  full  aceonnt  of  this  dreadful 
bargain— the  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  the  L(Hd,  sold  l^  one  of 
Bis  owndisoiples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silv^rk  t 
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'  I  'lyj  London  City  Miesion  has  imoed  a  pamphlet  bearing 
upon  its  labours,  "down  in  the  Depths  of  Outcaut 
London."  It  oontatns  many  fsots  whioh  iboold  act  as  an  en- 
couragement  in  the  great  irork  to  -which  the  whole  Cbnrdi 
has  been  smninoned  by  recent  rerelations.  Thns  during  the 
peet  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  steady  deereaM  fu  the 
dimnken  habits  of  the  people.  From  all  qnsTtera  of  the 
metropolis  the  missionaries  now  report  a  manif^  improve- 
ment One  miBai<mary  in  the  extreme  east  of  London  states 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  population  in  the 
neighbovhood  in  which  he  lives  in  nin6  years  of  70,000 
BoiiK  Bnd  at  the  Mme  time  in  the  Mme  ana  there  are  now 
as  many  as  fifteen  pnbUo  honsei  less,  and  thirtr-fonr  more 
eoffee-honaee.  Four  thonsand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five 
drnckardfl  are  meatioDed  as  having  been  hopeftally  reformed 
daring  the  pest  twelve  montha  The  transformation  of 
families  has  been  often  marvellons,  and  whole  neighbonr- 
hoods  have  been  lifted  by  the  qnict  persevering  lalnnra  of 
Ghrietian  men.  The  examples  given  should  pnt  fresh  hope 
intovll  who  are  labouring  to  help  the  oatMst  Th^  show 
that,  appalling  as  is  the  present  condition  of  things,  it  may 
be  improved ;  there  is  no  room  for  despair,  the  eall  is  for 
more  energetic  action.  The  experience  of  the  London  City 
Uission  shows  that  while  other  schemes  must  have  plaoe, 
oke  of  the  beet  remedies  is  to  seek  the  improvement  of  tho 

nle  themselves.   London  has  more  than  doubled  itself 
te  past  forty  years,  and  at  the  pr^ent  time  upwards  of 
dghty  miles  of  new  houses  are  built  every  year. 

Tarn  Edinboro'  Oastle,  long  known  In  connection  with  Dr. 
Bamardo's  work  in  the  east  of  London,  has  lately  been 
rebuilt  and  enlaiged.  The  eoffee  palace  still  retains  its 
place  in  front.  Instead  of  the  old  mission  hall,  which 
would  eooommodate  fifteen  hundred,  there  is  now  s  new  one, 
affording  room  for  three  thousand  fire  hundred  people. 
Electric  lighting  has  been  introduced.  £arl  Cairns  preBide^l 
at  the  opening  oeremony,  held  in  the  mission  room,  aod 
speeches  w^  delivered  by  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Webb^eploe, 
the  Bev.  O.  H.  Bpuigeon,  Mr.  Henry  Vnrley,  and  others. 
At  another  gathering  in  the  evening  Mr.  8.  A.  Blackwood 
took  the  chair ;  and  among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  ^mardo, 
Hr.  Joshua  Poole,  the  Bev.  Archibald  Brown,  the  Bev.  O. 
8.  Beaney,  and  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Blatheson. 

While  the  varions  evangelising  agencies  continue  their 
•work  in  Italy  with  varying  sncoeas,  the  genoul  attitude  of 
the  country  towards  the  Christian  &itii  is  not  greatly 
ehaneed.  There  is  perhaps  a  retrograde  tendency  wwarda 
the  old  forma,  not  from  revived  conviction,  but  from  the 
feeling  that  a  reooneiliation  is  becoming  more  possible,  and 
that  a  free  and  united  Italy  and  the  Pope  would  be  a 
mightier  fiictor  in  European  politics  than  was  the  Pope  with 
a  (UTided  Italy,  or  than  could  be  a  united  Ftotestant  Italy . 
All  eoneessions  must,  however,  come  from  the  Vatican. 
Italy  will  surrender  nothing  that  she  has  won ;  and  this  fact 
must  oontinue  to  favour  religious  liberty. 

Thk  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Zwingle  was 
commemorated  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  by  special  religions  eervioes  and  lectures.  But  as 
far  as  tlie  city  of  Calvin  is  concerned  the  event  attracted 
less  attention  than  the  Luther  celebration  held  a  few  weeks 
before.  Zwinglo's  professed  allegiance  to  the  Bible  as  the 
'supreme  rule  of  the  faith  and  praotioe  of  a  Christian,  was 
much  dwelt  upon,  and  also  his  firm  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
~hrist  as  the  all-sufflcient  Saviour  of  His  people  from  the 
wer  as  well  as  the  penalty  of  sin. 

Fbom  Tarions  parts  of  the  miirion  field  come  distant 
edwea  of  the  Lntiier  OeMnotion.  Fran  Japan  we  learn 
that  more  than  six  hundred  posona, .  indnding  a  luge 
number  of  medical  men,  lawyers,  and  officials,  occupying 
high  positions  under  government,  were  present  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Osaka.  A  Japanese  speaker  gave  a  short  account  of 
Luther's  life,  and  one  of  the  minsionariea  an  address  on  the 
result  of  the  great  reformer's  work. 

Sib  Babtlb  Frbbx,  speaking  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
support  'of  the  Universities  Minion  to  O^tral  Aftlca, 


referred  to  the 'progress  maile  since  Livingstone's  first 
explorations : — "  That  which  they  had  now  to  record  as 
sober  fact,  appeared  to  him  and  others  as  the  fulfilment  of 
a  beautiful  dream  which  seemed  hardly  possible  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  when  he  saw  the  market-place  at  Za-o  zibar, 
a  filthy  place,  crowded  with  slaves  laid  ont  side  by  side  in 
hopdess  despondency,  without  a  smile  on  their  face,  with- 
oot  a  symptom  of  humanity  about  them  beside  the  outward 
form.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  where  those 
scores  and  scores  of  slaves  were  then  stretched  out  there 
was  now  a  cathedral,  of  whieh  the  new  Bishop  would  shortly 
take  charge." 

WmLE  attention  is  again  directed  towards  the  Soudan, 
we  note  that  a  committee  has  beeoi  formed  to  estohliah  a 
home  for  fieedwomen  slaves  in  Cairo.  Ko  scheme  for  the 
BUppreasi(Hi  of  slaveiy  can  be  complete  which  does  not 
provide  for  the  weU-being  these  victims.  'The  British 
and  Foreign  anti-SIaveiv  Soeiety  is  appealing  for  snbeoip- 
tions  in  support  of  thlsocijeet 

Cbntbal  Africa  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr- 
James  Stewart,  of  I^vingstonia.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Free  Ghuroh  minirter,  ua,  afto*  etnupleting  hie  Univmity 
course,  he  was  trained  aa  a  oivii  engineer,  and  went  out  to 
India.  Giving  himself  sabseqnentiy  to  missionary  work,  he 
went  to  Africa,  where  he  threw  bimsdf  with  great  enthu- 
siasm into  various  forms  of  useful  service.  The  most 
laborious  of  his  undertakings  was  the  oonstmction  of  the 
road  between  the  lakes  Nyasn  and  Tanganyika,  two 
hondred  and  twenty  miles  long,  to  complete  and  connect 
the  water-way  fbrmed     then  two  Isl^s. 

*•  Thb  Word  of  God  has  free  conree  (except  where  it  iji 
opposed  by  local  powers),  both  in  Persia  and  Turkey." 
So  writes  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bruce,  of  the  Church  Mibsionary 
Society.  "  The  fact  that  we  are  at  this  moment  importinp; 
cart-lofids  of  Bibles  into  Persia  and  Tin-key  proves  this  to 
be  the  case."  At  Ispahan  the  sheikh,  owing  to  a  copy  of 
tlie  "Minm  nl  Haqq"  Killing  into  his  hands,  forbade  tlic 
oiroulation  of  tke  Scriptures.  The  colporteur  still  visitcil 
the  bazaar,  and  was  anested  almost  daily,  abused,  and 
forbidden  to  come  ^in.   One  day  he  found  his  chief- 

SUTchasers  in  the  PixDce  Governor's  house ;  and  when  at 
tst  bis  liberty  was  secured  to  him,  he  had  an  easy  sale 
for  bis  books,  selling  more  than  800  copies  to  Persians  in 
less  than  four  montiiR  Subsequently  he  visited  Yezd  and 
Kirman.  "  On  his  reaching  Yezd,"  writes  Dr.  Bruce,  "  he 
telegraphed  to  me  that  the  governor  had  seized  all  his 
books.  I  tel^raphed  to  the  governor  asking  his  reason  for 
doing  so,  and  stating  that  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures  was 
permitted  1^  the  (xovemment,  Ho  at  once  sent  tor  the 
colporteur,  received  him  in  presence  of  several  mnllalis, 
returned  the  Bibles,  and  said^ '  You  may  sell  your  books, 
but  woe  to  the  man  who  bays  them.*  Ho  then  took  bim 
aside  and  said,  *  I  only  said  that  to  please  these  rascally 
priests,  but  you  bad  better  leave  Yezd,  for  the  people  liero 
are  very  fanatical  and  may  murder  you.'  The  colporteur 
replied,  'You  have  kept  my  books,  sir,  for  four  days,  I 
must,  theref<»e,  stay  for  four  days  to  make  np  for  lout 
time,  and  then  I  will  eo  elsewhere.'  At  the  end  of  the 
four  days  he  tel^japhed  to  me,  saying.  *  I  have  sold  all  my 
books  (four  hundred  copies)  in  Yezd,  so  there  is  no  use  in  my 

r>ing  on  to  Kirman  nnlees  you  can  send  me  more  books.' 
am  thankful  to  say  that  of  the  many  towns  which  he  has 
visited  lately  he  was  only  ftjroed  to  leave  on*  imtU  he  had 
fully  done  his  WMk  thersu  Geoerally  ha  received  an  order 
from  the  high  priest  or  governor,  through  some  one  else,  to 
leave  the  town.  Ha  alway>  replies,  I  will  go  and  see  tho 
liigh  priest  or  the  goveroOT.  Boldly,  and  with  calm  con- 
fidence in  God,  he  walks  into  the  i^reaonoe  of  the  great 
man,  and,  as  I  say,  in  only  one  case  was  he  turned  out 
before  his  work  was  done." 

Thb  South  American  Missionary  Society  proposes  to 
substitute  a  steamship  for  the  sailing  yawl  the 


Gardiner"  now  engaged  in  its 
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have  shown  that  the  preaent  sailing  Teasel,  although  a 
boautifnl  sea-boat,  is  aabjeot  to  dangers  on  the  coast 
frnm  irhicli  she  can  with  difficulty  escape,  and  to  calms 
which  lead  to  her  detention  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Tlie 
Soatheni  Mission,  moreover,  requires  expansion,  and  in  order 
<o  eflbct  this  more  rapid  and  freqaent  oommnnioation  is 
desirable  vlth  the  Oaa  and  Alaoaloof  tribea  of  Indians,  as 
well  as  with  Tarious  points  along  the  western  and  eastern 
coasts.  The  Society  therefore  appeals  for  heljp  towards  this 
new  project.  It  is  also  urged  toat  more  rapid  communiot- 
tion  along  the  ooast  will  tend  to  protect  the  natives  from 
the  cruelties  practised  on  them  by  traders  and  others,  and 
will  aid  in  saving  the  crews  of  shipwrecked  vessels. 

Mb.  Iuao  Shabp  has  been  visiling  ttie  North  Ameiioan 
Indian  friends.  Among  the  Hodoos,  at  a  meeting  fur 
wonhlpt  **  Steamboat  Frank,"  a  recognised  minister,  sat  by 
hia  side,  and  kneeled  in  prayer,  expressed  in  the  Uodoo 
language.  Hr.  Sharp  preaolied  in  liis  own  language,  and 
most  of  these  present  knew  enough  of  English  not  to  need 
an  interpreter.  Among  the  devout  raemb^  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  he  found  "Soar-faced  Charley,"  *•  Long  Jem,*' 
and  others.  The  Grand  Bivar  Meeting  is  oompoeed  of 
Modoos,  Wyandotts,  Sen  ocas.  Qn^wi^  and  thirteen  white 
members— in  all  127.  Mr.  Sharp  next  visited  the  Benacas. 
Beaden  of  onr  *'Booky  Uoontaln  Slratehea"  will  not  be 
surprised  by  the  namee  these  pec^ls  bear. 

JuDGHEirr  has  been  given  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  JusUoe  in  the  action  brought  by  Sir 
Fetoival  H^wood  against  the  Bish(^  of  Manchester,  for 
Tofiising  to  mstitate  Mr.  CowrilL  to  the  living  of  Milos 
Platting.  Mr.  CowgUl,  it  will  be  remembered,  vras  curate 
to  the  Bev.  S.  F.  Green,  attcr  whose  deprivation  he  was 
presented  to  tlie  benefice.  Banm  FoIIook  now  recited  the 
mcts  of  the  cust  stating  that  the  bishop  had  aaiifiined  as  Iiis 
reason  for  not  insUtating  Mr.  OowgiU,  that  he  had,  as 
curate,  committed  various  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  law,  for 
which  he  might  have  been  subjected  to  eooIesiasLioal  censure ; 
that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  run  the  risk  ttf  Mr.  Cow- 
gill's  repeating  those  offeuces  as  incumbent,  and  therefore 
sought  an  interview  with  liim,  and  asked  a  series  of  written 
qu^iooB,  the  inteotitn  of  which  was  to  asoertain  whether 
he  would  desist  from  these  breaches  of  the  law ;  and  that 
the  result  of  the  interview  was  to  assure  the  Bishop  that  it 
was  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  would  so  demt  ThiB 
Baron  Pollock  regarded  as  a  Intimate  exercise  of  the 
disotetion  oonfided  to  the  bishop  to  refuse  to  institute  an 
incumbent  'wh<Hn  he  could  reasonably  and  kwfally  regard 
as  unfit  for  the  office.  Baron  Pollock  did  not  liold  that 
Dr.  Fraser  was  in  any  way  obliged  to  refuse  inatituti<H)  to 
Mr.  OowgiU.  He  intimated  that  if  the  Bishop  had  ohoeen 
to  ngm  the  ritual  offences  oommitted  under  another  in- 
cumbent as  insnfflcient  grounds  for  assuming  that  they 
would  be  repeated  by  Mr.  Cowgill  as  incnmbmt,  he  might 
in  his  discretion  have  done  so;  but  that  he  had  a  discretion 
in  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  exercised  that  discretion  on 
pounds  which  the  law  would  hold  to  be  suffloient.  He 
flurefim  gave  ju^ment  for  the  defendant  the  Bidkop  <^ 
Handieiter,  with  oosts  against  Sir  Krcdvat  HcTwood. 

A  flOHSHB  has  been  laid  before  Her  Majesty's  Ooveimnent 

and  pn>Tisionall}[  approved  by  them,  for  a  separation  of  the 
present  united  bishopric  of  Gloucester  and  Biistol  into  two 
independent  sees.  Gloucester  would  retain  its  ancient 
diocese,  including  all  Gloucester,  except  the  two  deaneries 
of  Bristol;  the  Bristol  diocese  would  comprise  the  two 
Bristol  deaneries  with  the  three  North  Wilts  deaneries. 

The  various  religious  agencies  having  tlieir  centre  at  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  have  been  recently  descrilied 
in  the  **  Pall  Mall  Oaxstte,"  by  the  Bev.  V.  T.  Cbarlesworih. 
The  number  ttf  church  membus  is  5,339,  a  larger  numbco- 
than  can  be  aooommodated  witli  sittings  in  the  place  of 
worsliip  to  wiiich  they  ere  attached.  The  care  of  the 
fabric  and  matters  of  finance  are  entrusted  to  nine  deacons, 
who  are  assisted  in  chuccli  work  by  fnnu  80  to  40  elders. 
Ttie  MoQday  evening  prayer-meetings  are  usually  attended, 
by  upwards  of  2,000  of  the  memb^  From  the  Pastor's 
College  have  gone  fDrth  667  students,  of  whom  527  hold 
past(»al  otBce.  Some  of  the  principal  Baptist  churches  in 
Great  Britain  are  presided  over  by  men  trained  in  this 
college,  and  there  is  scarct^ly  a  mission  field  in  the  world 
vrithout  its  representatives.  Six  students  have  been  set 
apart  for  mission  work  in  connection  with  the  Soofety  of 
Evangelists.  The  Country  Mission  has  30  voluntary 
preachers  on  its  roll,  and  15  stations  under  its  jurisdiction. 


The  Colportage  AssociaUon  empU^s&om  70  to  80  oolporteors 
In  the  btockwell  Orphanage,  nearly  1,030  orphan  children 
have  been  admitted ;  at  the  proaent  time  there  are  about 
400  in  residence.  The  almanouses  provide  for  18  poor 
women,  membos  of  the  chnroli,  above  60  years  of  age. 

Soke  interesting  religions  atati^tici  were  reoontly  pub- 
lished by  the  **  Nonconformist  and  Independent "  in  a 
special  supplement,  relative  to  the  Protestant  oommunitiea 
in  England  and  Wales  exclusive  of  the  Established  Church. 
It  is  shown  that  the  ten  {vinoipat  denominations,  viz. 
Baptists,  CongrtgatiOMUsts,  the  various  members  of  the 
M<^odist  family  (siz),  the  Friends,  and  the  English 
Presbyterians  have  on  aggr^te  of  8,996  oiinisters  in  these 
divisions  of  the  kinj^om ;  12,900  places  oi  worship,  without 
allowing  for  defective  returns ;  and  a  total  of  a  million  and 
a  half  church  members,  which  are  estimated  to  represent 
4,500.000  persons,  out  of  a  total  p(^ulatian  of  25,968,286 
in  England  and  Wales.  Without  attempting  to  furnish 
particulars  of  the  internal  and  local  resources  of  these 
several  religious  bodies,  our  contemporary  has  collected 
information  as  to  denominational  expenditure*  exclusive  of 
the  maintenanoe  of  the  ministry,  the  outlay  on  the  building 
and  repair  of  places  of  worship  and  other  more  local  ne- 
cesuties.  The  tiiree  principal  churches  are  credited  witli 
the  following  yearly  anma  oootributed  to  missions  and  their 
various  looiette^  vis. Baptist,  163,763/. ;  Omgregatkm- 
alists,  229,0241.;  Wesleyans,  289,9021.  These,  with  the 
sums  net  down  to  the  United  Free,  Primitive,  and  Calvinistio 
Methodists,  the  Bible  Christians,  the  Society  of  Frimda, 
English  Presbyterians,  and  Vnit^iaus,  make  on  a^gr^te 
of  816,4221.  Adding  the  principal  Church  of  England 
Bocietiea,  the  joint  missionary  societies,  and  the  auin  ex- 
pended by  tlvB  three  principal  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Scotland,  the  total  amount  is  nearly  three  millions  sterling. 
Although  no  exact  data  are  availu)le,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  sums  yearly  contributed  iu  the  way  of  freewill  offenags 
for  geuer"  I  and  local  purposes  by  the  several  religious  bodies 
In  Great  Britain  cannot  bo  leas  than  eight  millions  sterling. 

Thi  deatli  of  Mr.  Oacken,  of  Hambn^,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  removes  cfue  who  took  a  oonspicuous  part  in  the 
work  of  evangelisation  on  the  contiu^t  He  was  bora  in 
Varel,  Oldmburg,  and  in  early  life  was  sent  to  England  to 
learn  the  methods  of  English  oommense.  **  He  learned," 
writes  the  Rev.  Edward  White,  something  &i  better. 
He  wns  converted  to  Christ,  and  determined  to  consecrate 
his  life  and  flue  abilitiea  to  the  service  of  his  Master.  In 
1823  he  was  sent  by  an  English  Continental  Society  to 
Hamburg,  where,  and  in  Bremen  and  East  Friesland,  ho 
aooB  attracted  attontilm  1^  his  remarkable  pereonality  asd 
spiritual  zesL  To  his  natnral  gifts  he  added  a  pn^buod 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  ud  a  fervent  love  of  souls, 
with  a  manner  so  winning  and  agreeable  that  everywhere 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  him.  At  length  he  embraced 
the  views  of  the  Baptists,  and  this  brought  down  in  1834 
the  storm  of  indignation  which  had  gradually  been 
gathering  over  him  in  Hamburg.  He  and  his  friends  were 
violently  persecuted,  their  meetings  dissolved,  their  place 
<^  wcwship  entered  by  the  police,  the  rabble  set  aninst 
them  in  the  streets.  Then  came  the  great  fire  of  Hooaburg: 
The  leading  port  taken  by  Mr.  Oncken  and  his  fMends,  m 
sheltering  and  providing  for  the  poorer  sufferers,  won  idt 
hearts,  and  put  an  end  to  the  persecution.  Their  chapel 
was  rebuilt,  and  the  mission  work  resumed  with  fresh 
ardour,  the  law  of  church  membership  being  in  every  case 
individual  effort  to  save  men.  In  Germany  and  Denmark 
Mr.  Oncken  has  directly  or  indirectly  founded  100  churches, 
served  by  250  pastors,  teachtrs,  end  missionaries.  In 
Switzerland,  four  churches ;  in  Poland,  five  churches,  with 
ten  pastors  and  teachers ;  in  Bussia,  twenty-five  cbnTche<i. 
with  forty  pastors  and  teachers,  giving  a  total  of  about  150 
churches,  with  30,000  members,  1,558  stationa,  392  Sunday- 
schools,  16,000  scholars,  and  over  1,000  teachers.  The 
oontrilMitions  to  benevolent  objects  reached  about  18,000L 
per  annum.  These  churches  have  offshoots  in  Africa  and 
in  Ausfmlia  wh.'ch  belong  to  the  *  German  Baptist  Union.' 
Mr.  Oncken  and  his  tiieada  have  circulated  nearly  tivo 
millions  of  c<^ies  of  the  scripture  in  whole  or  in  porta, 
besides  religious  books  and  tracts  without  mmiber." 

Wb  regret  to  record  the  death  at  Bonmcmoutli,  of  tlie 
Bev.  Prebendary  Boultbec,  for  many  years  Principal  of  St. 
John's  Hall,  Highbury.  The  Suaday<school  Union  laments 
the  sudden  removal  of  Mr.  Augustus  Benham,  its  senior 
secretary.  .  j 
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The  webic  w»x  dark  but  rox  thy  \,iaHT. ~HtrUrt. 


joAH  or  ABa 


IT. — THE  WITCH  IfASIi.. — (eORftttUed.) 

THEBE  seem  iadeed  to  have  been  no  bounds 
to  the  haUucinations,  with  which  men, 
otherwise  reasonable  and  sober,  became  possessed, 
when  they  had  cases  of  alleged  witcncraft  to 

To.  UOi.— Aran.  9. 1S»4. 


deal  with.  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  strong  believer  in  it, 
has  recorded  an  instanoe,  where  an  unhappy 
woman  made  a  false  oonfessien,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  her  life.  She  had  been  delated  as  a 
witch  by  a  personal  enemy,  thrown  into  prison, 
and,  after  lingering  there  a  long  time,  perceived 
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pUinly  that  she  Tnnild  never  be  released  from  it, 
except  by  death.  She  chose  rather  to  die,  than 
to  endnro  a  life-long  imprisonment,  and  made  her 
confession  accordingly.  She  recanled  it  publicly 
at  the  stake,  stated  what  had  induced  her  to 
make  it,  and  died  with  calm  resignation.  Mr. 
Sinclair  only  sees  in  this  terribly  plain  story  the 
strongest  evidence  that  the  woman  was  a  witch  I 

Nor  were  holiness  of  life,  beneficence  of  cha- 
racter, or  the  innocent  simplicity  of  childhood 
allowed  to  weigh  anything  in  favour  of  the 
aocnsed.  In  1646,  Mr.  Louis,  a  venerable  clergy- 
man, who  had  been  Rector  of  Framlingham  for 
fifty  years,  was  delated  as  a  wizard, '  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Hopkins  the  celebrated  witch- 
finder.  Tha  latter  so  worked  upon  the  weakened 
frame  and  mind  of  the  poor  old  man,  who  was 
considerably  more  than  seventy,  as  to  extract 
from  him  a  confession  that  he  had  long  been  a 
wizard.  On  the  strength  of  this  he  was  brought 
to  trial.  By  that  time  he  had  regained  something 
of  his  former  powers,  and  publicly  retracted  all 
that  he  had  admitted;  ^vhich,  he  said,  had  been 
wrung  from  him  by  Buffering.  He  was  never- 
theless oonvicted,  and  put  to  death. 

At  Tranent,  in  H^diii^onshire,  a  servant  girl 
of  good  character  was  indicted  by  her  master,  tbo 
bauiff  of  the  town,  for  practising  unlawful  arts, 
because  she  had  succeeded  in  curing  i^veral 
cases  of  disease,  by  means  which  he  could  not 
understand,  and  which  he  oonclnded  must  be 
diabolical.  The  young  woman  denied  &e  chai^, 
and  was  pnt  to  the  torture.  She  persisted  in 
her  denial,  in  spite  of  the  agonies  to  which  she 
was  subjected.  A  second  application  of  the  rack 
was  then  ordered,  and  under  this  her  firmness 
broke  down.  She  confessed  that  she  had  obtained 
from  the  devil  the  drugs  with  which  she  had 
healed  her  neighbours.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  monstrous  inconsistency  of  this  would 
have  been  palpable,  even  to  men  so  weak  and 
prejudiced  as  her  judges.  The  charge  brought 
^inst  supposed  witches  was  that  they  obtained 
power  from  Satan  to  work  evil  to  their  neighbour, 
-whereas  this  woman  had  confessedly  wrought 
nothing  but  good.  This,  however,  mads  not  the 
slightest  difference.  She  was  capitally  sentenced, 
and  snffored  like  the  rest. 

An  nnlnoky  boy  at  Wurzburg,  irho  had  said 
to  one  of  his  companions  that  it  would  not  bo 
a  bad  bargain  to  sell  one's  self  to  the  devil, 
if  thereby  one  could  get  cakes  every  day  and  a 
pony  to  ride  on,  instead  of  getting  his  oars  boxed 
for  his  profane  flippanoy,  "was  hanged  and  after- 
wards burnt.  In  New  Englund  a  child  of  five 
years  old  underwent  the  same  horrible  sentence. 
Some  women,  who,  wo  must  in  charity  believe, 
had  been  driven  mad  by  agony,  swore  that  they 
had  often  seen  it  in  the  company  of  Satan,  and  it 
had  Boratched  them  with  its  little  fingers,  when 
they  refused  to  sign  away  their  souls  t  The 
horror  of  such  an  execution  must  surely  have 
been  too  mndi  for  any  but  absolute  madmen. 
The  same  judge  actually  condemned  a  dog  to 
death  for  the  same  offence. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Bomish  clergy  as 
having  in  a  great  measure  instigated  this  mania, 
nnd«-  a  real,  though  terribly  mistaken,  zeal.  But 
the  large  share  they  had  in  the  matter  is  duo  to 


the  fact,  that  at  that  time  nearly  all  Europe  was 
subject  to  their  influence.  The  clergy  of  other 
denominations  were  no  way  behind-hand  ia  the 
blind  zest  and  stem  cruelty,  with  which  sus- 
pected persons  were  prosecuted.  In  Scotland 
the  exc^sive  zeal  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
was  more  than  once  made  the  subject  of  re- 
monstrance and  complaint.  Kven  after  the 
madness  had  almost  died  out,  they  opposed,  with 
all  the  influenco  they  could  command,  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws  against  witches ;  and  whsa 
they  failed  in  this,  the  unfaithfohoiess  of  the 
Legislature,  which  had  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecu- 
tions, was  long  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  an 
annual  protest  from  the  pulpit.  In  New  England 
t^ain,  a  rigidly  Protestant  oommnnity,  the  scare 
was  as  great  as  ever  it  had  been  in  any  Bomish 
country.  Here  also  the  ministers  of  religion  fell 
under  the  cruel  infatuation.  The  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

But  there  were  other  causes  at  work  beside  a 
false  religious  zeal.  Private  malice,  the  greed  of 
gain,  or  the  desire  of  revenge,  often  prompted 
accusations,  where  the  accusers  knew  quite  well 
that  the  charges  were  false.  Philip  it.  of  France 
destroyed  the  whole  order  of  Knights  Tomplais, 
for  maintaining  an  unholy  traffic  with  Satan, 
his  object  being  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
enormous  riches.  Joan  of  Aro  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  the  stake  on  the  same  indictment, 
her  rwl  ofifenoe  having  been  the  deliverance  of 
hsr  country  from  English  usurpation.  The 
Martehale  de  L'Ancre,  in  1617,  was  similarly 
sacrificed  to  political  enmity.  She  had  great 
influence  over  Marie  do  Medici,  and,  through 
her,  over  Jjouis  iin.  She  was  accused  of  witch- 
craft, and  condemned  on  evidence  to  the  last 
degree  monstrous  and  absurd.  About  the  same 
time.  Urban  Grandier,  curate  of  Loudon,  was 
similarly  arraigned  and  brought  to  the  stake. 
Hia  accusers  were  some  Ursnline  nuns,  to  whom 
he  had  given  bitter  offence,  and  who  had  sworn 
to  have  his  life.  They  afterwards  confessed 
their  guilt,  but  too  late  so  far  as  their  victim  was 
conoemed.  In  1697,  five  women  were  burnt  at 
Paisley  for  ha'ving  bevitohed  Ohristino  Shaw,  a 
child  of  eleven  years  of  age.  She  had  been 
subject  to  epileptic  fits  from  her  cradle,  and, 
being  of  a  quarrelsome  and  Tindiotiro  temper, 
had  frequent  differenoas  witii  her  maid-servant. 
To  gratify  her  spite,  she  charged  this  servant 
with  having  caused  her  fits  by  witobci-aft,  and, 
finding  her  story  credited,  extaided  the  accu- 
sation to  twenty-one  persons  whom  she  disliked. 
She  produced  nothing  like  evidence  in  support  of 
her  statements ;  but  the  accused  were  put  to  the 
torture,  and  five  of  them  suffered  death.  In 
many  instanoes,  again,  the  motive  for  which  these 
monstrous  calumnies  were  trumped  np,  was  the 
hope  of  extorting  money.  Eich  men  were 
threatened  with  being  delated  as  wizards,  unless 
they  paid  down  a  stipulated  sum  of  money;  and 
aometimea  heirs,  'who  thought  themselves  kept 
too  long  out  of  their  inheritance,  woald  bring 
the  same  charge  against  those  in  ^xisseesion,  and 
so  at  once  obtain  ^e  object  of  their  wishes. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  probable  that — ^though  such 
motives  as  these  may  account  for  a  great  many 
monstrous  perversions  of  right  and  justice — they 
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wcro  not  tlie  main  reasons  why  such  Blanders 
found  general  and  ready  acceptance.  That  should 
rather  be  referred  to  the  deeply  rooted  incl'mation 
of  human  nature  to  fasten  upon  some  one — no 
great  matter  whom,  bat  as  a  matter  of  preference 
some  neighbour  or  equal — the  blame  of  their  own 
tronbles,  failures,  and  disasters.  To  charge 
these  upon  the  Fkovidence  of  God — sending  them 
either  in  pnniahmeut  of  sin,  or  for  discipline  of 
life — does  not  ff^  in  with  men's  inclinations. 
They  are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  meekly  in  the 
calamities  that  befall  them,  and  they  cannot 
riiit  their  anger  on  tlie  Deity.  To  ascribe  them 
to  their  own  weaknesses  and  errors,  is  still  more 
unwelcome.  They  want  some  one,  in  fact,  on 
whom  to  vent  their  displeasure.  To  7»  able  to 
impute  their  mishaps  to  the  malice  of  their 
neighbour,  and,  while  making  themselves  out  to 
be  wholly  blameless,  wreak  their  dissatisfaction 
upon  him,  is  too  pleasant  a  thing  not  to  be 
T^ily  caught  at.  If  a  man's  crops  had  iailed, 
or  his  cattle  had  died,  ho  was  in  general  willin^^ 
enough  to  believe  that  this  had  not  been  through 
the  dispensationa  of  Providence,  to  which  ho 
mast  bow  in  sileuoe,  or  to  his  own  n^lect  and 
mismanagement,  but  rather  through  the  ill-will 
of  some  person,  who  by  the  help  of  Satan  had 
sent  blight  or  rinderpest,  and  devouring  fire,  to 
cause  him  loss  or  ruin.  Ko  one  who  has  watclied 
the  ways  of  men,  but  must  be  aware  how  widely 
spread  and  deeply  seated  is  this  instinct.  This, 
more  than  any  other  reason,  induced  men  to 
listen  to  the  idle  ravings  of  fanatics,  or  the 
malignant  inventions  of  witch-finders. 

The  last-named  class  of  persons  may  indeed, 
as  a  rule,  be  rightly  described  as  "  malignant." 
There  may  have  been  some  crazy,  yet  honest, 
bigots  among  them;  but  such  eases  were  rare. 
Their  mode  of  going  to  work  sufficiently  proves 
this.  "When  a  witch-finder  was  informea  that 
some  erne,  generally  an  old  woman,  was  suspected, 
he  forthwith,  of  his  own  authority,  subjected  her 
to  one  or  two  of  his  "tests"  of  witchery.  He 
examined  her  to  disoover  if  there  were  any  witch 
marks — moles  that  is,  or  natural  discolorations  of 
the  skin.  He  would  then  proceed  to  prick  tliese, 
and  if  the  blood  did  not  flow  freely  from  them, 
that  was  clear  evidence  of  guilt.  Or  he  would 
tie  her  band  and  foot,  and  place  her  for  fuur  and 
twenty  hours,  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  the  win- 
dows of  which  were  open.  She  was  then  care- 
fully watched;  and  if  any  fly,  or  moth, -or  the 
lik^  at  any  time  settled  upon  her,  that  was  indis- 
putably Satan,  in  the  form  of  an  insect,  oome  to 
suck  her  blood;  and  no  further  proof  was  needed. 
If  she  was  very  small  and  slight,  she  was  weighed 
against  the  Church  Bible — an  enormously  heavy 
volume  in  those  days,  bound  in  -massiTe  covers, 
overlaid  with  metal.  If  slie  was  lighter  than  the 
ponderous  tome,  that  determined  the  case  against 
her.  Or  she  was  set  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
if  in  her  nervous  terror  she  made  the  slightest 
slip,  it  was  all  over  with  her.    But  Hupkius's* 


*  There  is  Bome  Bati&faction,  in  the  midst  of  this  dark 
and  terrible  history,  to  Itani  that  what  is  kometimes  cnllud 
poetioal  jofltioc,  bvcrtock  Uirs  atrocious  wretch.  His  influ- 
eneehad  Loguo  to  dccjy:  and,  in  avilbeoin  SufTulk,  tho 
people  vero  disposed  to  doubt  tho  cliaue  of  vitchcmft, 
vbich  he  had  btooght  iiguinat  a  iroman.  In  proof  of  it  be 


favourite  mode  of  dealing  with  suspected  witohes 
was  by  "swimming  them."  The  victim's  fingers 
and  toes  were  tied  together,  and  she  was  thrown 
into  a  pond.  If  she  sank,  there  of  oourse  was  an 
end  of  her ;  as,  her  feet  and  hands  being  tied,  she 
could  not  struggle  to  the  surface.  If  she  floated, 
it  was  palpable  proof  that  the  water  refused  to 
receive  the  servant  of  Satan;  and  she  was 
forthwith  taken  out  and  burnt. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  records  of 
trials,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
grotesque,  tho  profane,  or  the  horrible  is  most 
conspicuous.  The  light  of  men's  reason  seems 
for  the  time  to  have  been  completely  darkened ; 
and  as  we  read  the  records  of  those  times,  the 
words  of  our  Blessed  Master  come  home  to  vb 
with  solemn  force,  "If  the  light  within  thee  bo 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness."  But 
after  a  long  sad  night  of  sufiering,  the  dawn  of 
a  wiser  belief  began  to  break.  The  people  grew 
weary  of  the  endless  barbarities,  which  were 
powerless  to  restrain  the  wickedness  oomplained 
of,  but  appeared  rather  to  increase  it;  and  they 
began  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  wickedness 
itralf.  It  was  pertinently  asked,  why  might  not 
the  charges  of  witchcraft  be  the  work  of  Satan, 
as  well  as  the  witchcraft  itself?  Wise  and  good 
men,  who  had  before  disbelieved  in  secret, 
ventured  to  speak  out.  Early  in  the  sevontoenth 
century  the  Doke  of  Brunswick  became  con- 
vinced of  the  monstrous  folly  and  injustice  of 
the  prosecutions  for  witchcraft;  and  proved  his 
point,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  to  some  learned 
Jesuit  priests  of  his  acquaintance,  who  woro 
among  the  most  eminent  of  tho  believers  in  the- 
popular  doctrine.  There  was  a  woman  at  that* 
time  in  one  of  the  city  dungeons,  t^ainst  whom 
the  usual  indictment  luid  been  brought.  Having 
|»eviouBly  given  the  torturers  their  cue,  he  took 
the  Jesuits  with  him  to  witness  her  examination. 
She  was  laid  on  the  rack,  and  a  number  of 
leading  questions  were  put  to  hcrl^  the  officials. 
She  confessed  having  attended  the  witches* 
meeting,  and  taken  part  in  the  unhallowed 
celebrations  there ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and 
horror  of  her.  visitors,  she  added  that  two  Jesuit 
priests  had  been  present,  who  were  particularly 
prominent  in  tho  various  abominations  com-  - 
mittod.  Being  further  pressed  on  this  point,  sho 
declared  that  they  were  at  that  moment  present 
in  the  room  beside  her.  Tho  Duke  then  with- 
drew his  guests,  and  explained  to  them  tho 
stratagem  he  had  employed.  They  were  struck 
■with  horror  at  the  thought  of  what  might  havo- 
been  their  fate,  if  the  Duke  had  not  buon  thoir 
fiiend.  One  of  them  wroto  a  treatise  on  tho 
monstrous  iniquity  of  tho  witch  trials,  which 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Continent.  Other 
Potentates  came  to  share  the  Duke's  convictiouB. 

The  HUector  of  Brandenburg  forlnde  the  uso 
of  toi-tiire  and  tho  water  test,  in  the  discovery 
of  witchea  ;  the  Elector  of  Mentz  followed  his 
example.    In  1670  Louis  xiv.  commuted  some 


produced  a  memoranduni  book,  in  which,  ho  said  Satan  had 
entered  tlio  names  oi  all  the  witches.  A  Bharp-witted  fclloir 
oat  of  the  oroWd  oulkd  out  that  his  possession  of  this  book 
was  clear  proof  that  he  bod  had  tiaffio  with  Satan  himarlf. 
In  spite  of  bia  remonstmnceE>,  he  was  sslzed,  tied,  and 
subjected  to  his  own  test,  under  vbich  liei^i^ML  rv  I  <:> 
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death,  sentences,  which  had  been  passed  on 
witches,  for  a  milder  puDifihrnent,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  the  remonstranoes  of  the  Judges.  In. 
Scotland  Sir  George  Mackenzie  wrote  a  treatise, 
which  showed  that  the  madness  was  dyins;  out, 
though  slowly.  He  declared  himself  a  believer 
in  the  crime  witohoraft,  but  added  that  at 
least  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  the  person 
sentenced  to  death  had  been  innocent.  Slowly, 
and  with  many  returns  of  its  fury,  the  frenzy 
abated  ;  and  the  penal  laws  against  witches 
vanished  from  the  statute  books  of  the  variotis 
countries  in  Europe.  It  is  believed  that  there 
were  no  executions  in  England,  for  this  offence, 
during  the  18th  century,  although  the  Statute  of 
James  I.  was  not  repealed  until  the  ninth  year  of 
George  ii.'s  rei^n. 

The  belief  in  witches  long  lingered  among 
the  uneducated  classes  in  England,  and  even 
now  in  rural  districts  is  not  extinct.  The  cot- 
tager, whose  pig  has  died  of  some  complaint, 
with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  believes  that  the 


nearest  old  woman  has  bewitched  it.  Theserrant 
girl,  whose  lover  has  proved  unfaithful,  resorts 
to  a  Wise  Woman,"  and  crosses  her  hand  with 
gold,  to  obtain  a  charm  which  will  bring  him 
back  again.  The  old  oi-one,  who  experiences  the 
tortures  of  acute  rheumatism,  cbUb  in  the  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son,  to  cure  her  by  the  magic 
art,  wliioh  the  peculiarity  of  his  birth  has  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Nay,  sometimes  even  the 
farmer,  whose  spoons  have  been  stolen,  or  whoso 
ricks  have  been  burnt,  puts  his  trust  not  in  tlie 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  nor  the  skill  of  the 
detective  policeman, — but  in  some  villainous 
impostor  who  assures  him  he  oan  detect  the 
criminal.  Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  than 
these  things  how  little  the  Gospel  light,  after 
all,  has  penetrated  the  thick  darkness  it  was 
intended  to  disperse.  In  the  daily  increasing 
intercourse  between  high  and  low,  and  the 
spread  of  sound  Christian  education,  lies  tlie 
only  hope  of  final  emanoipation  tcom  thifl  dark 
and  debasing  thraldom. 
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CHAFTBR  XZ.— BEBTOBEH)  HOPK. 


**  "VT'OTJR  father  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 

■I  plained, — "  Barbara  breathed  in  an  under- 
tone, hurried  and  rather  agitated,  as  she  stood 
facing  Arbuthnot  Wynne  in  the  bow-window. 
"  I  thought  he  would  have  done  so.  If  I  had 
not  been  taken  by  surprise  at  your  coming,  I 
would  have  told  you  more  myself:" 

"  My  &ther  is  hardly  in  a  condition  to  speak 
much  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Wynne. 

"  But  you  are  surely  acquainted  with  general 
particulars  ?  No  fear !  " — as  he  glanced  tovrards 
the  bed.  "I  am  speaking  low,  but  it  would  bs 
just  the  same  if  I  spoke  loudly.  Mary  hears 
nothing  and  heeds  nothing,  except  what  is 
immediately  addressed  to  her.  She  has  been  in 
this  state  for  weeks;  ever  since  the  delirium  left 
her.  It  is  an  extraordinary  state, — almost  as  if 
she  had  been  stunned,  and  could  not  rally.  I 
cannot  get  your  father  to  say  what  he  thinks, — 
except  that  matters  will  improve  as  she  grows 
stronger.  But  he  will  not  allow  us  to  put  any 
<|uestions  to  my  niece." 

**  No  questions  1 "  said  her  listener. 

"I  mean,  on  that  point, — about  the  child! 
Yon  know  of  course  that  there  wu  a  child, — her 
only  <me.  When  she  left  this  neighbourhood 
before  Christmas,  in  a  fit  of  vexation  at  a  plan 
of  my  proposing — poor  Mary  1 — she  took  the  little 

§irl  with  her.  We  heard  no  more  of  either  of 
lem,  till  she  came  back,  alone,  and  ^  ill  as  to 
be  unable  to  speak  rationally.  For  weeks  she 
never  mentioned  the  child  except  in  delirium, 
And  then  quite  incoherently.  It  is  only  the  last 
few  days  that  she  has  begun  to  speak  of  her 
with  an  appearance  of  sense  and  recollection. 
The  day  before  yesterday  Dr.  Wynne  told  us  to 


do  nothing  until  he  should  come  again;  and 
yesterday,  as  you  know,  he  was  unable  to  pay 
his  visit.  I  am  very  much  perplexed.  It  seems 
as  if  we  ought  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity 
to  discover  more  about  the  child, — and  yet — if 
it  would  do  harm  to  my  niece  " 

"  I  think  you  had  better  let  me  see  how  she 
is,"  said  Mr.  Arbuthnot  Wynne. 

"  Yes, — certainly.  But  it  is  not  as  if  you 
had  been  with  her  all  through,"  said  Barbuu 
dubiously. 

Mr.  Wynne's  "Yes"  was  rather  mechanical 
than  assenting.  "  And  the  child's  name  is 
Rhona?"  he  said  in  a  dreamy  manner.  Un- 
expectedly there  came  a  muttered  echo  from  tho 
bed,—"  Bhonal  my  little  Bhona ! "  as  if  in 
response. 

"  We  have  to  avoid  saying  that  name  in  her 
hearing,"  said  Barbara  softly.  **It  is  the  one 
thing  she  notices  now, — and  the  one  thing  which 
excites  her." 

"  The  child  is— how  old  1 "  asked  Mr.  Wynne. 

"  About  nine  years  old." 

"Like  the  mother?" 

*'  Some  say  so.  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  the 
likeness  myself;  though  certainly  the  eyes  and 
general  outline  are  much  the  same.  I  never  saw 
a  sweeter  child.  Poor  little  thing  I  it  is  sad  if  she 
has  been  thrown  upon  strangers  all  this  time. 
But  our  fear  is  that  she  has  died, — and  that 
thai  has  caused  this  illness.  I  must  not  take  up 
more  of  your  time, — only  I  am  sure  }'0U  will  be 
cautious.  Dr.  Wynne  is  so  very  mnd^  afraid  of  a 
lelapae." 

^buthnot  Wynne  went  back  to  the  bedside 
^nDgbtfally.  He  could  feel  no  doubt  in  his  own 
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mind  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  Khonas.  At 
this  momeat  he  was  so  completely  occupied  with 
the  endesTOnr  to  utiTavel  the  perplexities  of 
Colonel  Smyth's  oondtlot,  that  it  actually  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  tell  Miss  Mordaunt  there  and 
then  his  belief  that  the  child  was  found ;  neither 
did  her  last  words  reach  his  nuderstanding. 
Could  Colonel  Smyth  have  known  that  Rhona's 
mother  lay  ill  at  No.  3,  Winifred  Place  ?  Did 
he  wish  deliberately  to  keep  mother  and  child 
apart  ?  Was  his  conduct  governed  by  a  dread  of 
losing  the  child,  a  determination  to  keep  her  to 
himself  at  all  hazards?  These  thoughts  flashed 
like  lightning  through  the  young  doctor's  brain, 
ss  he  passed  from  window  to  bed.  Barbara 
saw  only  a  slow  step  and  absent  manner.  She 
wished,  with  a  touch  of  impatience,  that  Arbuth- 
Dot  Wynne  were  more  like  his  fthther. 

The  nsnal  questions  were  asked,  Mary  paying 
no  heed  to  tiie  questioner.  Bat  as  he  stood  some 
what  long,  watoh  in  hand,  examining  her  pulse, 
she  moved  restleesly,  and  lifted  her  eyes  again, 
with  a  pleading  mutter, — "  Rhona  I  my  little 
Bhona." 

Arbuthnot  Wynne  restored  the  watoh  to  his 
pocket,  and  said  oompoeedly, — "  Rhona  is  well, 
Mtb.  Mordaunt,  I  believe." 

Barbara  was  horrified,  and  vainly  strove  to 
catch,  the  doctor's  eye.  He  was  looking  steadily 
at  Mary  Mordaunt,  and  she  returned  the  gaze 
pitifully,  wistfully,  as  if  struggling  to  see 
through  a  fog. 

"  My  little  Rhona  ?  *'  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,  your  own  little  Rhona,"  responded  Mr. 
Wynne.    "  She  is  coming  to  yon  by-and-bje." 

Mary's  eyes  brightened  slowly  into  snoh 
intelligence  bs  had  not  been  seen  m  them  once 
since  her  arrival  at  Winifred  Place.  "  Bhona  is 
coming  I  My  own  little  Bhona!  0  aunt  Barbara, 
do  you  hear  ?  " 

Barbara  stood  rigidly  irresponsive  and  cold. 
"  By-and-bye,"  repeated  Mr.  Wynne,  in  the  same 
quiet  yet  cheerful  voice,  and  he  gently  patted 
Mary's  hand.  "You  must  get  a  little  stronger, 
and  then  you  will  be  fit  to  see  her." 

*'  Dear  little  Rhona  ! — my  own  little  darling  1 " 
murmured  Mary,  with  some  agitation. 

"Yes, — dear  little  BhouBi.  She  is  a  sweet 
little  girl,"  said  Mr.  Wynne  soothingly.  "  So 
like  yon  in  faoe." 

Mary  absolutely  smiled.  **  So  like— everybody 
said." 

"No  one  can  help  seeing  the  likeness,"  Mr. 
W3rnne  answered. 

"  Will  she  come  to  me  soon — soon  7 "  asked 
Mary. 

"  Very  soon,  I  hope.  Rhona  has  gone  into  the 
country,  with  kind  friends,  for  change  of  air. 
You  will  liko  to  see  your  dear  little  girl 
come  back,  looking  rosy  and  well.  Children 
love  the  country,"  said  Mr.  Wynne,  speaking 
rather  monotonously,  and  appearing  quite  un- 
oonsoions  of  Barbara's  distressed  endeavours  to 
beckon  him  away. 

"  Bhona  loves  the  country,"  echoed  Mary. 
Then  a  poplexed  expression  came  over  her  face, 
and  she  murmured,—**  Frirads,  friends  I " 

Mr.  Wynne  dared  not  risk  a  mention  of 
Colonel  Smyth,  unknowing  what  associations 


the  name. 
*  Everybody 


"  Veiy  kind 
lores  little 


she  might  have  with 
friends,"  he  isaid.  * 
Rhona." 

Mary's  troubled  look  continued.    She  was 

eviden  tly  more  awake  to  past  and  present  than 
she  bad  yet  been  ;  but  some  sad  dread  or  bewil- 
derment hung  about  her  still.  The  wistful  dark 
eyes  seemed  searching  for  more  information.  "I 
thf>ught — I  thought — "  she  muttered  confusedly. 
"I  can't  remember — but — I — I  thought  " 

Mr.  Wynne's  hand  was  on  her  wrist  again. 
"  Never  mind.  It  will  all  come  back  by-and-bye," 
he  said.  "Try  to  lie  quiet  now,  and  think  of 
little  Rhona  playing  about  among  the  daisies." 

"  The  daisies  I  "  and  there  was  another  smile. 
Then  with  a  sudden  start  and  moan, — "  But 
Rhona — Rhona — they  said  she'  was  dead,— I 
heard  them  say  my  little  Rhona  was  dead." 

"  Yon  heard  wrongly.   Rhona  is  not  dead." 

Mary  looked  at  him  in  a  half'wild  manner, 
liingularly  contrasting  with  her  late  torpidity. 
"  But  they  said  she  was  dead,  and  I  could  not 
bear  it, — I  could  not  wake  up  to  life  again.  If 
Rhona  is  dead,  I  want  to  die  too." 

"  No,"  Mr.  Wynne  said  gravely, — "  you  would 
not  wish  that.  You  would  wish  to  live  and  to 
serve  Qod.    But  yonr  little  Bhona  is  not  dead," 

"  Where  is  she?"  Mary  asked. 

"  She  has  gone  into  the  country  with  friends. 
She  is  not  at  Mrs.  BaTTell's  any  longer,"  said  Mr. 
Wynne. 

"Mrs.  Burrelil"  Mary  evidently  recognised 
the  name,  though  her  memory  was  confused.  "  O 
yes — ^Mrs.  BurrelL" 

"Rhona  is  not  there  any  longer,"  said  Mr. 
Wynne,  his  last  remnants  of  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  conjeotnrs  entirely  dissipated.  *'  She 
has  been  taken  into  the  country  for  change  of  air. 
that  she  may  become  rosy  and  strong.  You  will 
be  content  now  to  wait  a  little  while,  until  she 
can  come  back  to  you." 

"  0  yes, — I  can  wait  now.  My  little  darling  1" 
murmured  Mary,  and  she  smiled  peaoefiuly. 
'*  My  own  little  Rhona." 

She  lay  whispering, — "  Rhona  I  sweet  Rhona  i  " 
for  some  seconds,  till  her  eyes  seemed  to  close  of 
themselves,  and  she  sank  into  suoh  a  calm  and 
natural  sleep  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  sinoe  the- 
beginning  of  her  illness.  Mr.  Wynne  stood 
silently  watching  her,  till  that  stoge  was- 
reached ;  and  thai  he  turned  to  leave. 

Barbara,  listening  to  all  this,  was  utterly 
aghast.  She  really  credited  Arbuthnot  Wynne 
with  inventing  a  pretty  little  fiction,  for  the 
purpose  of  temporarily  cheering  the  invalid ; 
and  all  her  righteous  indignation  was  aflame. 
Leading  him  downstairs  into  the  drawing  room, 
she  shut  the  door,  turned  herself  about  and 
broke  into  the  ejaculation, — "  How  you  could  t " 

Mr.  Wynne  faced  her  with  the  slightest 
possible  smile,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  How  you  could  I  "  repeated  Barbara. 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon.  Gould  what.  Miss  Mor- 
daunt?" 

**  Could  raise  false  hopes, — could  lead  her  to 
believe  that  we  know  what  we  do  not  knew.  But 
I  must  undeceive  her  at  all  risks.  I  can  never 
lend  myself  to  such  a  plan.    Your.father  would 
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**  My  father  iu  perhaps  not  acquainted  with 
certain  facts  ** 

"  I  assure  you  he  is.  I  have  informed  him  of 
&rery  particular.  Do  you  know  that  you  may 
have  done  irreparable  harm?"  said  Barbara, 
much  excited  and  alarmed,  *'>Your  father  has 
been  so  anxious  that  her  thoughts  should  not  be 
tarned  in  the  direction  of  the  child, — at  least 
until  we  can  be  assured  that  she  is  still  living. 
And  now  you  have  led  her  to  expect  to  see  Rhona 
again  almost  immediately.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  quiet  her  down." 

«By-and-bye,  Isald." 

**Bnt  yon  promised  ii  Ton  undertook  to 
Bay  that  Rhona  would  come.  And  we  do  not 
•even  know  whether  the  child  is  alive.  I  sup- 
pose you  were  playing  upon  words  when  you 
said  she  was  not  dead, — but  however  true  in 
one  sense  of  those  who  are  in  heaven,  that 
certainly  is  not  the  sense  which  you  have  con- 
veyed to  Mary.  Poor  dear  Mary  I  I  cannot 
imagine  what  1  shall  say,  when  oka  questions 
mo,  as  she  is  sure  to  do,  now  you  have  thoroughly 
aroused  her.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wynne,  but  you 
-  are  young,  and  I  do  think  that  if  you  had  simply 
followed  out  your  father's  plana  with  my 
niece^  it  wonld  have  been  wiser — ^would  havo 
lieen  more  seemly.  I  havo  no  more  to  say, 
except  that  I  at  least  cannot  pretend  what  I  do . 
not  know  to  be  true." 

**  Neither  oould  I,"  said  Mr.  Wynne,  apparently 
qnito  content  ihat  Barbajti's  remarks  should 
onjoy  full  swing  before  he  made  his  own  expla- 
nation. 

*'  But,  Mr.  Wynne, — pardon  me — I  think  you 
Aaee  done  so." 

"You  are  supposing  somewhat  too  hastily  that 
I  have  no  reason  for  my  line  of  action,"  said  Mr, 
Wynne  gravely.  "What  will  you  say,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  not  only  believe  but  have  the 
fnllest  conviction  that  little  Rhona  is  at  thi» 
moment  alive  and  well, — that  only  a  few  days 
ago  I  actually  held  her  in  my  anns  ?" 

Miss  Mordaunt  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment. 
Was  he  trying  to  take  her  in  also? 

Well  ?"  he  said,  unable  to  help  smiling. 

"Bnt  why — ^why  not  speak  sooner — 5  you 
have  really  known  this  ?  " 

"I  did  not  know  it." 

**  Did  not  know, — and  yet  you  profess  to  have 
soon  Rhona,  to  have  hold  her  in  your  arms.  You 
are  pleased  to  speak  in  enigmas,"  said  Barbara 
impatiently. 

"  You  shall  have  plain  English,  Mi^  Mordaunt. 
Did  my  father  happen  to  mention  to  you,  rather 
more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  a  bad  fire  which  took 
place  one  night,  at  which  I  was  present  ? 
Jjeveral  people  wei-e  saved,  including  a  little  girl." 

A  light  flashed  into  Barbai^a's  mind.  "Yes, 
yes,"  she  Baid  eagerly.  *'  Of  course  I  remember. 
And  that  child  " 

"Was  named Bhona.  I  cfurriedher  from  the 
spot  myself,  when  she  was  brought  down  the 
fire-escape.  A  pretty  little  dark-eyed  girl,  about 
eight  or  'line  years  old  seemingly, — the  adopted 
<diild  of  a  Golunel  Smyth,  living  in  the  Bnme 
house.  They  were  lodgers  at  a  Mrs.  BurreIVs, — 
and  you  may  have  observed  just  now  that  the 
name  *  Burrell  *  was  familiar  to  Mis.  Mordaunt." 


WINIFRED  PLACE. 

"  I  could  not  think  what  you  meant,"  Barbara 
said. 

"  Yon  had  not  the  clue ;  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  explain  all  this  in  Mrs.  Mordau&t's 

presence." 

"  And  the  ohild's  name  was  Bhona — Bhona 
Mordaunt?" 

"  The  name  of  tiie  child  was  Bhona.  I  can 
say  nothing  as  to  the  surname.  *  Mordaunt ' 
would  of  coarse  have  arrested  my  attention  at 
once;  but  I  had  no  associations  with  *  Bhona.' 
Till  within  the  last  half-hour  I  had  no  idea  that 
your  little  missing  niece  was  named  Bhona.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  you,  Miss  Mordaunt,  but  so 
it  is.  As  to  the  surname.  Oolonel  Smyth  twice 
evaded  enquiries — so  distinctly  that  I  could  not 
ask  again.  The  relationship  between  him  and 
the  child  puzzled  me  a  good  deal." 

"But  ,he  could  not  have  adopted  her  long. 
Did  he  profess  to  be  a  near  relative  ?  " 

Ml-.  Wynne  shook  his  head.  "  The  matter 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  entanglement.  Rhona 
called  him  '  uncle,'  but  told  mo  onco  plainly  that 
he  was  not  her  uncle.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonel 
'  Smyth  once  spoke  to  me  in  a  manner  which, 
certainly  implied  that  she  was  his  great-met^. 
Colonel  Smyth  had  dislocated  his  shoulder,  and 
Rhona  was  snfiering  from  the  night-alarm.  I 
attended  them  both  for  three  or  four  days. 
Then  the  Colonel  started  off  with  his  little 
charge  to  Bath,  saying  that  he  meant  to  take 
her  afterwards  into  me  country  for  thorough 
change.  So  my  assertions  upstairs  strictly 
true." 

"  I  b^  your  pardon  for  having  doubted  you. 
But,  Mr.  Wynne — suppose  after  all  it  were  not 
our  little  Rhona  ?  Suppose  she  proved  after  all 
to  be  another  child  of  the  same  name  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  think  such  an  outcome  of  the  afiair 
possible.  My  old  friend,  Mra.  Montague,  who 
sheltered  them  after  the  fire*  told  me  a  Tew  more 
particulars,  which  I  notioed  little  at  the  tioio, 
though  now  they  seem  important.  The  Uttlo 
Bhona's  mother,  a  pretty  young  widow,  was  at 
the  lodgings  witii  the  child  until  after  Christmas, 
— ^how  umg  after  I  cannot  say.  Mrs.  Montague 
often  Bivr  her  going  to  and  from  her  daily  vrork 
as  governess.  One  very  foggy  day  she  disap- 
peared, and  she  was  believed  to  have  been 
drowned  ia  a  neighbouring  canal.  They  say  a 
body  was  foimd,  sufficiently  resembling  her. 
But  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  clothed  ia 
mystery.  Since  then  Mrs.  Montague  has  fre- 
quently seen  the  Colonel  and  the  child  walk  out 
together.  I  believe  she  took  it  for  granted  tliat 
he  was  her  grandfather.  People  may  live  almost 
next-door  to  one  another  ia  London,  yet  know 
strangely  little  of  each  other's  oircumstanoea.** 

"  Extraordinary  I "  Miss  Mordaunt  said  re- 
peatedly during  this  narration.  Her  remark  at 
the  end  was. — "Yes, — true, — ^but  -vromen  have 
generally  more  curiosity  than  men.  Would  uot 
your  friend  at  least  know  whether  the  mother's 
name  was  Mordaunt  ?  " 

*'She  might.  prol»bly.  I  did  not  hear  hor 
mention  it," 

"  And  you  made  no  attempt  to  find  out, — 
from  her  or  from  othw  people?  The  landlady, 
for  instonoe."  ^  t 
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"I  am  not  a  woman,"  said  Arbuthnot  Wynne, 
with  a  half-smile.  "  I  hardly  exchanged  a  dozen 
•watAa  -with  Mrs.  Barrell ;  and  the  diild  was  in- 
wiably  spoken  of  as  *  Bhona '  or  as '  Hiss  Bhona/ 
"Sot  I  made  no  effort  to  discover  anything  further. 
It  was  not  my  business,  and  I  pxirposely  avoided 
asking  questions,  since  the  Oolonel  evidently  did 
not  wish  me  to  be  enlightened.  You  must 
remember  that  I  did  not  di'eam  of  the  child's 
connection  with  you.  Nor  did  I,  till  the  last, 
expect  to  lose  sight  of  them  bo  soon." 

"  Well,— we  must  write  immediately  to  this 
Colonel  Smyth.    I  must  write,"  said  Barbara. 

"  Of  course  I  oould  make  enquiries  now  of  Mrs. 
Montague  and  of  others  in  the  neigbbonrhood," 
said  Arbuthnot  W^-nne  tljoughtfully.  "  Mrs. 
Burrell  has  left  London,  but  her  address  would 
probably  be  knovn  to  some  of  her  acquaintances. 
Yes,  we  must  communicate  with  Colonel  Smyth, 
if  possible.   But  there  lies  the  diffioolty.  He 

fave  me  the  name  of  the  hotel  in  Bath  to  which 
e  was  going  ten  days  ago." 

Would  he  not  be  there  still?" 
"  Hardly.    He  spoke  of  remaining  in  or  near 
Bath  three  or  four  days." 

^  "  And  that  was  ten  days  ago  1  But  letters 
would  of  course  be  forwarded  alter  him.  If  we 
could  find  the  child,  it  would  put  fresh  life  into 
Maiy.  What  a  mercy  that  you  came  in.  to-day  ! 
We  might  not  have  found  out  about  Bhona  for 
montiis.** 


CHAPTER  IXI. — ABOUT  TBK  AUNTS. 

''"What  are  you  looking  so  grave  about,  my 
little  girl  ?  *'  asked  Colonel  Smy^ 

About  a  fortnight  had  passed  since  the  journey 
from  London  to  Bath.  It  seemed  quite  a  natural 
thing  now,  to  Colonel  Smyth,  having  a  child  and 
her  maid  as  part  of  his  impedimenta. 

They  had  spent  five  or  six  days  in  Bath, 
shopping  vigorously.  The  Colonel  had  taken 
Bhona  to  the  best  shops  in  and  about  MilBom 
Street,  allowing  her  such  a  choice  of  pretty  things 
as  she  had  never  enjoyed  in  her  life  before.  Ho 
was  anxious  to  interest  her,  to  draw  off  her 
attention  &om  sad  recollections.  And  it  was 
not  in  child-nature  not  to  be  charmed.  Bhona 
took  the  matter  with  a  certain  outward  placidity, 
ordinarily  natural  to  her,  but  enjcr^ent  if 
subdued  in  expression  was  genuine  in  kind. 

DresB  interested  her  least.  She  was  bent  upon 
ha-nng  a  due  amount  of  crape  upon  her  new 
black  frocks,  and  enforced  the  same  with  sad 
earaestness.  That  once  settled,  the  possession  of 
clothes  seemed  to  come  to  her  as  a  thing  of 
course  ;  only  she  showed  herself  gravely  solici- 
tous that  the  Colonel  should  not  spend  too  much, 
amusing  him  greatly  thereby.  "  Kot  that,  please, 
— ^it  is  very  nice,  but  it  is  too  expensive,"  she 
would  say  in  her  gentle  way,  when  goods  were 
spread  upon  the  £apei''8  counter,  or  when  hats 
and  bonnets  were  pulled  forth  by  the  milliner. 
"  Not  a  penny  too  much,  my  dear  I "  the  Colonel 
would  answer,  and  the  "expensive**  article  was 
immediately  chosen.  Bhona  thanked  him  duly 
always,  though  with  a  look  half-doubtful  uid 
half-indiSerent. 


But  when  he  led  her  into  a  lai^  fancy  ware- 
house, and  desired  her  to  seleot  what  she  would 
in  the  way  of  detik  eaiA  work-box  and  travelling 
bag,  her  eyes  did  shine, — ^not  <mly  then,  but 
during  hours  after,  while  nnweatiedly  examining 
the  intricate  fittings  of  her  new  morocco,  rceewood, 
and  leather  possessions.  Finding  the  plan  so  far 
successful.  Colonel  Smyth  followed  it  up  per- 
severingly.  Next  day  ha  had  her  in  a  jeweller's, 
for  the  choice  of  a  little  silver  brooch,  looket  and 
chain.  The  morning  after,  their  destination  was 
a  bookseller's,  where  he  presented  her  with  a 
Turkey-morocco  bound  Bible,  and  a  Church  Ser- 
vice to  match.  That  day's  work  transcended  all, 
in  Bhona's  opinion.  Her  childish  delight  in  her 
new  treasures  was  a  pretty  sight,  and  it  did  the 
Colonel's  heart  good.  Y&t  even  at  her  brightest, 
a  shadow  would  often  sweep  over  the  sweet  faoe, 
and  if  the  Colonel  asked,  "  What  now,  Bhona  ?  " 
the  answer  invariably  was,— "  Mother  would 
be  so  pleased  I  If  only  mother  could  see  them 
all" 

They  had  remained  two  nights  in  their  first 
Bath  hotel,  moving  then  to  a  second,  with  no 
expressed  reason  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Smyth. 
He  resolved  next  to  give  Bhona  a  week  or  two 
of  sea  breezes,  before  trying  the  effects  of  country 
air,  and  took  her  straight  to  Hfracombe. 

A  new  vista  of  delight  opened  there  before  the 
child's  wondering  eyes.  She  had  never  before 
tasted  the  charms  of  English  seashore  life.  Hours 
at  a  time  were  spent  in  scrambling  over  the  rocks 
and  up  the  hills,  with  the  Colonel.  Happily  for 
her  he  loved  walking,  and  as  her  powers  of 
exertion  rapidly  increased  she  oould  never  have 
too  much  of  it.  At  first  every  effort  wearied  her 
out,  but  before  the  close  of  one  week  a  maiked 
diange  had  taken  place,  shown  by  increase  of 
colour  and  appetite.  Colonel  Smyth  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  well.  His  devotion  to  the  child 
grew  daily,  till  at  length  he  was  scarcely  happy 
to  have  her  out  of  h^  sight ;  and  his  loTe  was 
abundantly  returned. 

More  than  a  week  of  fine  weather  was  suooeeded 
by  high  winds  and  drenching  raia,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  Bhona  to  go  out.  Two  days  of 
imprisonment  passed  cheerily  enough,  filled  up 
with  arrangements  of  shells  and  seaweeds  cdl- 
lected  duriug  hours  of  sunshine.  On  the  third 
afternoon  Colonel  Smyth  left  her  busied  over 

f love-mending, — Bertha  as  usual  sitting  with 
er  during  his  absence.  He  was  gone  longer 
than  he  intended.  On  his  return  the  gloves 
were  forsaken,  and  Bhona  sat  alone  in  the 
window,  looking  out  with  sorrowful  intentness 
over  the  heaving  sea.  The  voice  with  which  she 
greeted  him  told  at  onoe  of  some  hidden  distress. 
He  was  soon  beside  her,  taking  her  small  luind  ia 
his,  and  asking, — What  are  yon  so  grave  about, 
my  little  girl?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  only — thinking,"  said  Bhona,  with 
one  of  her  deep  sighs.  *'  I  have  been  talking  to 
Bertha." 

"  What  about,  Bhona  ?  " 

There  was  no  answ&r,  and  Bhona's  faoe  went 
down  on  his  knee.  After  a  minute  the  Colonel 
repeated  his  question. 

"I've  been  talking — at  least.  Bertha  has — 
about — 0  only  about  h6nelf,'V.„paid  Bhona. 
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"  She  went  away  before  you  came  in,  for  fear  you 
flhould  Bee  sbe  had  cried.  She  didn't  cry  much, 
but  only  just  a  little.  It  made  me  unhappy, 
hecauae  I  don't  know  how  to  lielp  her.  Mother 
could,  but  I  can't.  I  do  wish  mother  was 
here." 

"  Bertha  was  wrong  to  trouble  you,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"0  no,  no," — and  Rhona  looked  imploring. 
'*0h,  please  don't  stop  her.  She  has  nobody 
else  in  the  world  to  speak  to  :  and  I  like  it.  I 
do  like  it,  uncle.   FleasQ  don't  stop  her." 

"  Well ;  I  will  not,"  said  Colonel  Smyth,  pass- 
ing his  right  arm  round  the  child  affectionately. 
The  other  arm  was  still  in  an  invalid  condition. 
"  I  wish  I  oonld  cure  you  of  suffering  so  mach 
for  other  people.  It  is  not  necessary,  my  little 
girl?" 

"  Isn't  it  ?  Mother  always  said  it  was  right  to 
feci.  She  said  that  was  what  the  Bible  meant 
by  weeping  widi  those  who  weep,"  said  Bhona. 

"Yes, — no  doubt, — ^but  there  are  different 
modes  of  feeling.  I  don*t  like  to  see  my  darling 
unhappy.  Perhaps  I  could  help  Boitha.  Is  it 
money  that  she  wants  ?  " 

"  0  no,  it  isn't  that  at  all,"  said  Rhona,  with  a 
half-smile,  "  It  isn't  that  sort  of  thing  one  bit. 
She  wants — I  don't  know  what.  She  isn't  quite 
happy,  and  she  can't  believe  she  will  ever  go 
to  heaven.  And  I  don't  know  how  to  help 
her." 

"  I  should  tbink  you  could  help  her  about  as 
well  as  anybody,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"0  no ;  becauBO  I  am  only  a  little  girl," 
said  Rhona.  "  And  I  want  somebody  to  help  me." 

"  Bhona,  you  are  not  going  to  cry  ?  " 
I'll  try  not,"  whispered  the  child. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  want- 
ing help.  You  said  something  of  the  kind  onco 
beSbre.  I  have  read  a  chafer  of  the  Bible  to 
you  almost  every  evening  since  then, — certainly 
we  have  not  missed  twioe.  But  that  does  not 
Beam  to  be  snfficient.  What  more  do  you  want, 
my  little  girl?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Bhona  answered  faintly,  and 
he  asked, — 

"Is  that  quite  true?" 

"  No, — I  didn't  mean  to  say  it, — I  didn't  mean 
to  tell  a  story,"  said  Bhona  hurriedly.  "  I  only' 
meant  " 

"  You  do  not  quite  know  how  to  express  your- 
self? Is  that  the  difficulty?  Try,  Bhona.  It 
might  do  you  good." 

Rhona  hid  ^r  i&ce  mare  completely,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Is  Bertha's  state  of  mind  the  only  trouble  ? 
I  think  if  I  were  you  I  should  advise  her  to 
consult  somebody, — some  clergyman,  like  your 
friend,  Mr.  Powis." 

Silence  still.  The  Colonel  tried  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  Rhona's  face. 

*'  My  dear,  if  you  break  your  heart  to  this 
extent  for  other  people's  worries,  how  will  you 
ever  get  throughlife  ?  Come,  Bluma, — Bhona,  my 
pet!'^ 

*'0b,  it  isn't  only  that,"  Rhona  broke  out  at 
length.    "  It  isn't  only  Bertha.    It's  about  niQ 

too." 

"  What  about  yon,  darling  ? " 


"  I'm  not  right, — ^I  can't  keep  right.  Mother 
used  to  talk  to  me  of  Jesus, — so  often.  She  nsed 
to  tell  me, — used  to  help  me.  It  seemed  to 
different.  I  can't  feel  now  as  I  did  then.  And  I 
know  Pm  wrong, — I  know  Pm  wrong, — and  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  0  1  dent  know  what 
to  do." 

Tears  were  still  restrained,  but  the  fight  for 
composure  was  doing  her  more  harm  than  tears 
would  have  done.  Colonel  Smyth  drew  up  her 
face,  and  kissed  the  drawn  brow  tenderly,  though 
in  another  moment  it  was  again  hidden,  pressed 
into  his  right  shoulder. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  feel  to  be  wrong,  my 
little  girl?" 

"  I  can't  feel — can't  feel — rightly — about — the 
aunts." 

Colonel  Smyth  was  very  much  takm  by  sur- 
prise. It  took  him  some  seconds  to  get  over  his 
astonishment  sufficiently  to  ask,— 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Bhona  ?  '* 

"  I  can't  feel  rightly, — I  can't  forgive  them. 
I  can't  feel  as  I  ought    I  can't  foi^t. 

"Can't  forget  what?"  He  tho^tho  knew, 
but  his  wish  was  to  draw  her  out. 

"What  they  did— to — to  mother?  If  they 
hadn't — if  they  hadn't — mother  might  never — 
never  " 

That  sentence  could  not  be  finished.  The 
child  was  shaken  by  a  passion  of  weeping;  but 
her  physical  strensth  was  greater  than  some 
weeks  before,  and  she  had  it  sooner  auder 
command  than  of  old.  "  Oh,  don't  ask,  please 
don't  ask,"  she  gasped,  when  able  to  speak.  "  I 
didn't  mean  to  cry,  but  I  oouldn't  help  it.  Don't 
make  me  speak  of  them,  please.  It  does  make 
me  so  miserable.  I  can't  forget, — and  I  can't 
eanH  forgive  them.   And  if  I  don't  —  " 

"My  dear,  yon  have  had  ample  reason  for 
feeling  vexed  with  the  Miss  Mordannts." 

"  0  no,  no, — not  fo  feel  as  I  do  now.  It  isn't 
right.  It  is  very  very  wrong.  You  don't  know 
— you  can't  see  into  my  thoughts.  And  if 
mother  were  here  she  would  help  me — she  would 
talk  about  Jesus  [ " 

"  Would  that  help  you,  Rhona  ?  " 

"  O  yes ! " 

He  let  her  cry  still  for  some  minutes,  soothing 
her  by  degrees.   When  she  had  grown  oabner,  he 

said,— 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  s(nnething  for  me, 
Bhona." 

"  What  7  "  asked  the  child  in  a  whisper. 

Colonel  Smyth's  Iffonzed  cheek  took  a  deeper 
tint  than  nsmu. 

"Nobody  has  ever  spoken  to  me  of  Jesus  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  I  want  you  to  begin  doing 
so." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  startled  wonderment. 
"  Nobody  for  fifty  years !  " 

"  No, — not  since  my  mother  died.  I  have 
heard  sermons,  of  course, — but  nobody  has  spoken 
to  me  of  Hiin.  Will  you  try,  my  little  girl, — try 
to  talk,  just  as  you  would  to  your  mother  ?  I 
think  it  might  help  you, — and  perhaps — ^perhaps 
it  might  help  me  too." 

Bhona  could  give  no  direct  answer  to  the 
jeq^est.  She  only  clasped  his  arm,  and  half- 
^o^bed,— "  0  you  dear  dear  uncle  I " 
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TlIFi:  COUXTST  SE^T  OF  THE  ABCHBISUOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


'HE  retired  Surrey  vil- 
lafie  of  Addington  is 
chiefly  known  as  giv- 
ing its  name  to  the 
country  seat  of  the 
ArchbishopB  of  Can- 
terbury. It  lies  about 
throe  miles  from 
Cioydon,  where  may 
etili  be  seen  some 
noble  remains  of  the 
Tonerablo  Norman 
Palaco,  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  pri- 
mates of  England. 
Addington  village  is 
eraboBomed  in  some 
of  the  most  luxuriant  and  varied  Bcenery  vrMoh 
the  Hoiith  of  England  possesses,  and  the  beauty 
and  pathoB  of  Addington  chnrchyard  brii^  home 
a&esn  to  the  tourist  the  loveliness  of  our  native 
landscapes.  The  visitor  should  alight  at  the  East 
Croydon  Station.  He  may  then  take  the  main 
road  to  Shirley,  or  ho  may  choose  the  far  more  pic- 
turesque path  across  the  Addington  Hills,  for  the 
Bake  of  the  beautiful  views  over  Kent  and  Surrey. 

The  richly  foliaged  heights  and  onclosed  parks 
which  in  the  last  century  furnished  ample  timber 
for  the  historic  charcoal  burners  of  Croydon,  lead 
to  the  ridge  of  the  North  Downs,  and  among  them 
is  the  wilder  beauty  of  Shirley  Common,  where 
the  Bwdy  shingle  beds  and  shoals  of  some  former 
old  world  sea  rise  up  heather  clad  and  verdurous 
in  the  scene  so  wondxoasly  changed.  Beauty  and 
mutability  alike  lend  their  charm  and  pathos  to 
the  view.  As  we  descend  to  the  little  village 
of  Addington,  the  numerous  spires  of  village 
churches  rise  up  from  the  dales  and  hills  around 
and  add  their  eloquent  witness  to  the  world  of 
invisible  things. 

Addington  Park  and  Palace  lie  close  to  the 
village.  A  noble  avenue  of  elms  leads  from  the 
Archbishop's  residence  almost  to  tho  precincts  of 
the  village  church,  which  yon  may  know  at  a 
distance  by  ita  red-tiled  tower.  The  bold  and 
striking  scenery  of  the  park  has  often  been 
celebrated  in  description  of  Surrey  landscapes : 
the  lofty  hills  are  clothed  with  some  of  the  most 
interesting  trees  of  our  temperate  latitudes,  in 
which  the  pagoda-like  figui-e  of  tho  larch  is  often 
conspicuous ;  and  in  the  dells  and  ravines,  laurels 
and  rhododendrons  find  a  convenient  home.  The 
■fembrakes  grow  in  fdmost  tropical  laxuriance, 
and  the  wood  pigeon  and  many  other  of  our  most 
timid  native  birds,  as  woU  as  'Uie  rarer  summer 
migrants  from  foreign  shorem,  here  find  a  safe  and 
leafy  covert.  Descending  from  the  higher  ground 
towards  the  palace  itself,  the  scene  changes  from 
wild  wooded  upland  to  level  green  turf.  At  the 
base  of  the  slope,  with  lawns  before  and  behind, 
stands  the  archiopiscopal  residence.  It  is  a  long, 
somewhat  low  roofed,  plain  building,  with  asimple 
unporched  entrance.  But  notwithstanding  ita 
want  of  height,  the  palace  is  not  witiiout  iiQ. 


presslveness,  and  a  sober  dignity  well  anlted  to 
its  present  purposes. 

The  old  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury  was,  as  we  have  said,  at  Croydon,  wheie 
the  Archbishops,  from  Lanfrano  downwards,  hare 
owned  the  manor.  It  was  situate  in  the  low 
gjiound  by  Croydon  Church,  but  from  early 
times  it  had  en  ill  repute  for  ague  and  rheumatism, 
bsing  nearly  surrounded  with  water  in  tho 
rainy  season.  Heniy  viii.  is  reported  to  have 
rejected  Knole  in  Kent  as  a  residence  for  a 
similar  reason,  saying:  "This  house  is  low  and 
rheumatick,  like  Croydon,  where  I  could  never 
be  without  sickness."  It  ceased  to  be  used 
OS  a  residence  from  the  election  of  Archbishop 
Seeker  in  1758,  and  the  Archbishops  were  with- 
out a  county  seat  until  1807,  when  the  present 
residence  of  Addington  was  purchased  and  occu- 
pied by  Archbishop  Sutton. 

Addington  House  was  built  in  1772  by  an 
alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  time  of  the  Wilkes  riots.  The  style 
was  that  of  an  ordinary  mansion  of  the  time. 
A  chapel  and  library  and  several  other  rooms 
wore  built  in  1829-30  by  Archbishop  Howley. 
There  is,  however,  no  permanent  library  at 
Addington  Palace,  the  grand  historical  repository 
of  manuscripts,  books,  and  archives  connected 
with  tho  see  being  housed  in  the  palace  at 
Lambeth,  and  forming,  as  is  well-known,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  invaluable  of  our 
national  possessions.  At  Addington,  each.  Arch- 
bishop brings  his  private  collection,  which  re- 
mains his  property,  and  is  removed  at  his  death. 
The  countiy  neat  of  the  Archbishop  is  in  fact  a 
strictly  private  residence.  The  chapel,  in  whidi 
daily  prayers  are  read  to  the  household,  has 
hitherto  shared  the  general  plainness  of  tho 
building,  but  the  walls  aro  now  being  relieved 
and  beauti6od  with  frescoe  treatment  of  scrip- 
tural subjects  at  the  hands  of  Miss  Bouson, 
daughter  of  the  present  Archbishop. 

Addington  Palace,  though  modern,  is  associated 
with  much  that  is  interesting  in  tho  religious 
annals  of  England  during  the  present  eventful 
century.  Five  archbishops  have  lived  hero, 
namely.  Archbishops  Sutton,  Howley,  Sumner, 
Longley,  and  Tait.  An  interesting  relio  of  Arch- 
bishop Charles  Manners  Sutton  may  be  found 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  park,  a  handBome 
cedar  having  been  planted  there  by  him  oa  tho 
fiftieth  aaniversary  of  George  m.'s  accession.  A 
monument  close  at  hand  commemorates  tho  fact 
in  a  graceful  Latin  ineoi'iption.  Archbishop 
Howley  beautified  and  increased  the  extent  of 
tho  park,  making  it  nearly  double  tho  size.  It 
was  at  Addington  Palace  that  Archbishop  Iiong- 
Icy  entertained  the  American  bi^ihops  during  tlie 
first  Pnn- Anglican  Conference.  Tho  Rev,  W. 
Benham,  a  vicar  of  Addington  at  this  period,  has 
recently  given  some  intei-esting  reminiscenoes  of 
that  time.*    One  of  the  bishops  (the  Bishop  of 

*  "BlacmUlaD's  Magazine,"  Feb.  1883. 
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Yermont)  has  lefl  it  on  record  that  the  three  or 
four  days  which  he  spent  nndor  Archbiiihop 
Longley  sroof  at  Addington  were  anwng  the  very 
brightest  of  his  life.  The  volume  of  Bishop 
Wilberforoe*s  Life,  last  published  (vol.  iii.)  gives 
US  a  [glimpse  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  Coiiforence,  and  of  Longley's  anxieties. 
*'  Pray  for  ua  I "  was  continually  on  his  lips, 
and  how  earnestly  he  prayed  for  himself,  tho 
memories  of  all  who  went  to  the  little  church 
for  worship  in  those  days  can  still  bear  record. 
When,  the  Conference  was  ended*  and  he  was 
congratulated  upon  it,  be  replied,  "  It  was  in 
answer  to  prayer."  At  AddiuKton  Dr.  Longley 
entertained  Queen  Emma  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  convoyed  her  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  tho 
park  for  the  view.  There  is  a  rastio  bench  there, 
which  tho  villagers  call  Queoa  Emma's  seat  to 
this  day. 

Archl^ishop  Taii  soooeeded  Dr.  Longley. 
Glimpses  of  tho  life  at  Addington  in  those  d&ys 
ihave  been  recently  given  in  the  well-known 
"Memorials  of  Catherine  and  Crauford  Tait."  It 
was  tho  delight  of  Mrs.  Tait  to  treat  the  palace 
as  a  spacious  home  and  sanatorium  for  those  who 
needed  rest  and  country  air.  "  The  country  life 
of  Addington  wap  new  to  her,"  says  the  Arch- 
bishop, '^for  we  had  never  had  a  fixed  residence 
in  the  country  since  we  left  her  father's  quiet 
parsonage  at  Elmdon.  The  profusion  of  fiowers 
and  he:»ther  all  over  the  park  was  welcome  to 
Mrs.  Tait  and  her  three  daughters.  The  way  in 
which  the  kitchen  garden  was  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  villagers,  and  her  habit  of  looking  out 
for  poor  people  to  come  in  the  park  to  gather  up 
the  fallen  sticks  for  firewood  are  still  cherished  re- 
membrances in  Addington  by  those  who  enjoyed 
those  practical  proofs  of  her  kindness  of  heart." 
Here,  too,  the  simple  home  life  practised  in  early 
years  was  not  sufiered  to  be  disarranged  by  the 
claims  of  a  larger  household.  Always  after 
dinner  on  Sunday,  her  three  daughters,  standing 
by  her  or  her  husband's  side,  repeated  some  hymn 
or  piece  of  sacred  poetrj'. 

Addington  Church  has  a  far  older  and  more 
venerable  history'  than  the  palaoe.  In  order 
to  gain  admission,  we  make  our  way  to  a 
row  of  modern  and  siogularly  pretty  cot- 
tages, in  one  of  which  the  churohkeeper  lives. 
She  is  a  woman  past  middle  age,  and  has  lived 
in  Addington  since  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Sutton,  for  whom  she  remembers  going  into 
mourning  as  a  girl.  The  archsaologist  will  be 
pleased  to  note  that  some  of  the  features  of  the 
church  date  from  Norman  times.  The  chancel 
still  retains  portions  of  the  massive  walla  of  that 
period.  Like  so  many  churches  of  similar  ago, 
the  exterior  betrays  but  little  of  antiquity,  and 
the  newly  cased  walls  and  roof  tell  of  very  recent 
and  thorough  restoration,  but  on  cnteiing,  some  of 
the  old  monuments  and  brasses  that  stul  remain 
tran^rt  us  to  far  different  times  than  those  in 
which  we  live.  The  Leighs  of  Addington.  a 
famons  family  in  Tudor  times,  are  commemorated 
by  effigies  and  brasses.  Two  life-size  figures  of 
Sir  OlUfiTe  I^igh  and  his  wife  (1612)  are  most 
ccHupicuons.  The  effigies  are  resting  on  their 
aides,  the  knight  in  complete  armour, leaning  on 
his  elbow.    Above  are  two  kneeling  pairs  side  by 


side,  Sir  Olliffe's  father  and  mother,  grandfather 
and  grandmother.  One  of  the  same  family 
marri^  the  sister  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  wife, 
Ann  Oarew,  of  Bcddington,  in  Surrey.  One  of 
the  '*  former  masters  of  the  Howsholde  of  Henry 
vnr.  (Thomas  Hatteclyf)  is  also  buried  here. 

From  these  memorials  of  Tudor  England  the 
visitor  is  recalled  to  personages  whose  lives  and 
work  are  within  living  memory.  In  Addington 
Church  and  churchyard  are  buried  the  last  five  of 
the  primates  of  England.  Archbishops  Sutton  and 
Howley  are  buried  in  the  church,  and  Arch- 
bishops Sumner,  Longley,  and  Tait  in  the 
churcbyai^.  Their  monuments  and  graves  still 
attract  some  visitors  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
known  them  all  when  living.  In  the  church, 
there  is  a  mural  tablet  of  Archbishop  Sutton, 
who  died  in  1828.  Here  also  is  the  altar  tomb 
of  Arobbishc^  Howley,  who  died  in  1848:  a 
Bible  on  a'  cushion  and  a  crosior  are  laid  upon 
it  To  the  memory  of  Arohbishops  Sumner  and 
Longley,  who  died  in  1862  and  1868,  there  are 
plain  tablets  on  .the  wall. 

The  memories  of  Archbishop  Tait  and  the  de- 
voted mother  and  son  who  lie  with  him  in  the 
churchyard,  are  naturally  a  subject  on  which  our 
guide  most  loves  to  linger.  The  deep  impression 
made  on  every  reader  by  the  touching  volume 
entitled  "Catherine  and  Crauford  Tait  receives 
a  new  illustration  from  the  reverent  and  loving 
manner  in  which  the  villagers  speak  of  those 
whom  the^  knew  so  familiarly.  The  memorial 
windows  in  the  church  are  pointed  out  to  ns 
with  honest  yet  chastened  pride,  as  being 
placed  thei-e  by  the  residents  themselves,  to 
honcnr  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  express  their 
own  abiding  sense  of  personal  loss.  In  the 
nave  is  a  beautiful  stained  window,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Hev.  Crauford  Tait,  by  the 
parishioners.  The  story  of  the  untimely  death 
of  the  Archbishop's  son  before  he  had  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  London  parish  to  which 
he  had  just  been  appointed  will  still  be  fresh  in 
our  reader's  memories.  Near  at  hand  in  the 
south  chancel  is  a  memorial  window  erected  by 
Archbishop  Tait  to  his  wife,  whose  health  never 
recovered  from  the  wear  and  anxiety  of  her  son's 
illness,  and  who  was  laid  in  tha  same  grave  in 
the  same  year  of  his  death. 

The  most  notable  of  the  memorials  in  the 
church  is  the  stained-glass  window  in  honoar  of 
Archbishop  Tait  himself.  It  will  be  found  at 
the  west  ead  of  the  north  aisle.  The  chief  com- 
partment is  devoted  to  a  representation  of  the 
Archbishop  receiving  the  American  bishops  in 
the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  Another  oom- 
partment  represents  St.  Augustine  preaching 
outside  the  little  chnroh  at  Canterbury.  Others 
are  devoted  to  Stephen  Langton  and  die  signing 
of  the  Magna  Charta.  An  insoription  below 
announces  that  the  window  was  erected  by  the 
parishioners  of  Addington. 

The  churchyard  is  of  small  extent,  and  the 
visitor  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  look  of 
mcdemness  which  characterises  so  ancient '  a 
bnrial-^ound.  There  are  no  aged  tombstones  or 
"mouldering  heaps"  to  tell  where  "the  rude 
fore&thers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."  But  the  graves 
that  are  visiUe  are  beautifully  kept,  and  ahow  a 
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feeling  that  is  often  absent  in  most  churcliTards. 
Although  there  are  tombstones  to  the  last  three 
of  the  primates  of  England,  there  is  a  welcomo 
absenoe  of  ostentation,  and  the  truth  is  borne 
home  that  here  indeed  the  rich  and  poor  meet 
together,  and  "the  servant  is  as  his  master."  The 
monuments  to  Archbishops  Sumner  and  Longley 
nre  plain  and  unpretending.  At  present  there 
is  no  visible  indioation  that  Archbishop  Tait 
rests  in  this  quiet  God's  Acre,  but  our  guide 
takes  UB  to  the  one  grave  where  his  wife  and  son 
are  laid,  and  where  he  himself  was  home  four 
years  after  the  eventful  one  of  1878,  in  the  month 
of  his  wife's  death.  It  lies  at  the  west  end  of  the 
churchyard.  A  plain  atone  shaft  with  a  foliated 
head  bears  the  words — 

CATHERINE 
CRAUFORD  TAIT, 

MOTHER  ASH  SOS. 

DncD  Decehbeb  1,  and  Hat  29, 1878. 

"  We  took  sweet  oonnael  together,  we  walked  in  the 
hoDse  of  God  om  friends.** 

**  Loyel]-  and  pleaaant  in  their  lives,  in  their  death  thej 
irete  not  dirided." 

"  I  shall  1)6  satisfied  wlien  I  veke  up  in  thy  likeaess." 

The  inscription  to  the  Archbishop  is  yet  to  be 
added. 

It  is  not  snrprising  to  be  told  that  Addington 
village  and  churchyard,  although  they  lie  some 
distance  away  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 
attract  many  visitors.  American  loveis  of  old 
England  are  often  among  them,  and  show  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Tait  family  and  its  cliastening  sorrows. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  felt  that  the  surrounding 
sc^fnery,  beautiful  as  it  is  with  the  richest  land- 
scapes of  Sent  and  Surrey,  would  bo  wanting  in 
completeness  and  human  interest,  if  it  lacked 
those  touching  emblems  of  mortality  and 
Christian  hope  which  are  found  in  Adungton 
churchyard. 


EIGHT  VIEWS  or  CHHIST.* 

"While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus 
asked  them,  eayiog,  T/fhat  think  ;e of  Christ?  "—UatL  xxii. 
41,  42. 

"And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  thej  might  know  Thee 
the  only  ime  God,  and  Jesus  CSizist,  whoia  Thou  hast 
sent."— Jo&n  xiiL  S. 

*'  Bnt  of  Him  are  ye  In  Christ  Jenu,  who  of  God  Is  made 
unto  UB  wisdom,  and  righteousneaa,  and  sanctifioation,  and 
redemption."— 1  Cor.  i.  30. 

"  ■\1  rHAT  think  ye  of  Christ?  '*    A  very  im- 
V  V     portant  question  this,  regard  it  in  what 
light  we  may.   Whether  as  a  trial  of  a  man's  creed, 
if  it  be  sound ;  of  hia  peraonal  religion,  if  it  be 

*  Frwa  *'  Sunday  Heditatioae,"  by  the  Bev.  Prebendary 
Daniel  Moore,  h.a.  Pablishod  hy  the  itdigioos  Tract 
Society.  This  beantiflil  little  Torame  contains  flfty-flTe 
Inief  disooarses,  adapted  to  the  coarse  of  "  The  Christian 
Year,"  bat  suited  for  use  in  aU  eeaHone.  Whether  for 
persooal  atndy,  or  &mily  reading;,  the  HeditatioDS  are 
excellent — abort,  sensible,  Ecriptuml,  and  with  true  otuh- 
gelical  and  spiritual  tone  throughoaL 


deep ;  of  his  hope  of  final  salvation,  if  it  be  well 
grounded,  and  sure,  and  scriptural, — the  question 
IS  one  which  goes  down  to  the  very  root  of  our 
Christianity.  If  a  man  be  wrong  on  this  point, 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  own  moral  state  before 
God,  he  will  be  right  in  nothing  else.  For,  with 
light  or  inadequate  views  of  Christ,  will  be  sure 
to  be  found  lifj^ht  views  of  sin,  light  thoughts  of 
the  Divine  holiness,  a  light  appreciation  of  what 
is  due  to  the  claims  of  a  righteons  Governor,  a 
light  estimation  of  that  true  conversion  of  heart 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  Qod.  All  things 
take  their  oolotmng  from  this  first  mistake.  The 
doctrine  is  wrong.  The  practice  is  wrong.  The 
heart  is  wnmg.  The  man  is  yet  nnder  the  power 
of  a  blinded  mind : — as  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and 
aa  opposed  to  it,  as  were  any  of  those  cavilling 
bystanders  to  whom  this  momentous  questioa 
was  first  addressed.  There  is  truth,  as  well  as 
force,  in  those  quaint  lines  of  the  Oluey  hymn, — 

"What  think  ye  of  Christ?  is  the  test 

To  try  both  year  fitith  and  your  soheme ; 
You  eannot  think  right  of  the  rest. 
Unless  yon  think  rightly  of  Him." 

Passing  by  the  aspect  of  this  question  towards 
the  Pharisees,  wc  may  find  our  profit  in  consider- 
ing what  it  imports,  when  addressed  to  any  one 
of  ourselves.  And  then  it  will  appear,  that  to 
ask, "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  is,  in  efibct,  to 
ask,  bow  we  think  of  Him  ?  and  when  we  think 
of  Him  ?  and  why  we  think  of  Him  as  we  do  ?  It 
is  to  ask,  whether  we  have  hope  in  His  mercy, 
faith  in  His  promise,  peace  through  His  atoning 
sacrifice,  a  sense  of  acceptanoe  through  His 
finished  work  ?  It  is  to  ascertain  whether,  habit- 
ually and  as  part  of  our  daily  life  and  walk, — 
our  eyes  are  towards  His  mercynseat,  our  feet  to- 
wards His  testimonies,  our  chief  desires  towards 
His  approving  smile,  and  all  our  heart's  best 
affections  towards  a  nearer  and  closer  communion 
with  Him.  These  thoughts  of  ours  they  are  that 
distinguish  the  Christian,  and  make  the  man.  We 
are  to  Christ  what  oar  thoughts  of  Him  are. 
Some  think  not  of  Christ  at  all.  Some  think  of 
Him,  bnt  not  worthily.  Some,  while  thinking 
of  Him  worthily,  so  far  as  relates  to  any  siieca- 
lative  views  of  Bis  character,  yet  do  not  thinl: 
of  Him  to  any  practical,  or  vital,  or  saving 
purpose.  Surely,  to  all  these,  there  is  anotbor 
question  to  be  asked  besides,  *'  What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?  "—namely,  »  What  does  Christ  think  of 
you  ?  " 

What  think  we  then  of  Christ,  as  the  rock  and 
strength  of  our  salvation  ?  "  Behold,  I  lay  in 
Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
precious  comer  stone,  a  snre  fonndation.*'  This 
stone,  as  we  know,  is  Christ : — Christ  in  the 
boundless  infinitude  of  His  self-existent  nature  ; 
Christ  in  His  absolute  lordship  and  propriety- 
over  all  souls,  all  worlds  the  issues  of  all  being 
and  all  time ;  Christ,  mighty  to  save,  waiting  to 
save,  delighting  to  save.  "17either  is  ^eir 
salvation  in  any  other."  "  Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  If  we  build  upon  any  other  basis, — 
upon  our  duties,  that  they  have  been  regular ; 
upon  our  prayers,  that  they  have  been  firequent ; 
upon  our  charities  and  alms-deedSf^that  thev  have 
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been  lar^o ;  upon  onr  character,  that  all  men 
apeak  well  of  us,  or  upon  our  life,  that  it  is  with- 
out reproach  and  stain, — we  shall  find  that  onr 
shelter  is  but  a  refuge  of  lies  ;  a  flimsy  stracture 
of  base  and  nntemp^ed  mortar  which  *'  the  blast 
of  the  terrible  One  will  lay  even  with  tho 
ground."  Christ  is  called  the  Foundation,  be- 
canse  He  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  onr  hc^ies 
of  a  bapOT  immortality.  Upon  Him,  as  a  wide 
and  ample  basis  of  rock-strength,  must  we  lay 
eTerytbing  we  undertake,  either  to  please  God, 
or  to  benefit  onr  eonls.  **  Of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  t3  Him,  are  all  things."  If  onrprayers 
are  beard,  it  is  because  He  presents  them.  If  our 
services  are  accepted,  it  is  because  His  grace 
prompts  them.  If  our  repentance  is  sincere,  it  is 
because  it  is  His  gift.  If  we  have  peace  in  life, 
it  will  be  because  He  guides  us  by  His  ooussel. 
If  we  have  hope  in  death,  it  will  be  because  He 
is  receiving  us  into  His  ^lory. 

And,  once  more,  to  right  views  of  Christ  are 
we  indebted  for  all  onr  religious  happiness  and 
tranquillity.  "  They  that  know  Thy  name,"  says 
tbe  Psalmist,  "  will  put  their  trust  in  Thee." 
And  St.  Peter  writes,  **  ITnto  you  that  believe  He 
u  preoions.**  For  if  we  truly  believe,  Christ 
must  be  preoions  to  us : — ^precious,  for  the  gloir 
of  His  character ;  precious,  for  tbe  infinite  reaoh 
of  His  atonement ;  preoious,  for  the  Bu£Scienoyof 
His  grace  ;  precious,  for  the  abonndings  of  His 
compassion,  and  sympathy,  and  love.  And  this 
will  make  every  thing  in  and  about  Christ  to  be 
precious  also.  His  word  will  be  precious,  for  it 
will  guide.  His  sacraments  will  lie  precious,  for 
they  will  refresh.  His  Spirit  will  be  preoions, 
for  He  will  set  the  seal  of  the  covenant  on  our 
beartf).  His  day  will  be  precious,  for  it  will 
make  us  think  of  the  time  when  we  shall  spend 
an  everlasting  Sabbath  with  Him  in  bearen. 
Thus  our  thoughts  of  Christ  will,  for  the  most 

Skrt,  be  goremed  by  what  onr  experiences  of 
im  have  been.  If  He  has  become  endeared  to 
us  by  many  sacred  and  cherished  memorieB, — by 
a  kind  promise  of  forgiveness,  •whea  we  were  first 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin ;  by  gleams  of  bope  and 
light,  voudieafed  to  us  in  tne  dark  night  of  de- 
spondency and  mental  sorrow ;  by  great  deliver- 
ances, wrought  for  us  when  some  danger 
threatened  the  best  interests  of  our  souls; — in 
Bucb  oases,  not  words,  but  cmly  the  grateful  heart 
can  make  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  think 
ye  of  Christ?" 

Of  course,  the  main  design  of  our  Lord,  in  pro- 
posing this  striking  question,  was  to  call  attention 
to  His  own  Divine  claims.  The  central  glory  of 
Cbristianify  is  Christ.  The  most  oonvincing 
evidence  of  Christianity  is  Christ.  The  pro- 
foundest  mystery  of  Christianity  is  Christ.  A^ 
befOTO  His  Incarnation,  it  was  foretdd  of  Him, 
"Hia  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful."  And 
vronderfQl  He  is.  Wonderful  to  His  friends; 
more  wonderfol  to  strangers ;  meet  wonderful  to 
His  foes.  And  in  Ibis  we  ^lory.  We  confess 
and  deny  not,  that  "great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness.'*  We  feel  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinely  Human  Mediator  is  our  life.  We  love 
to  think  of  Him  as  He  was  revealed  to  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  by  the  brook ;  as  the  enthroned 
presence  of  tbe  upper  world, — Light  of  Light, 


God  of  God,  Very  God  of  Very  God, — and  yot 
withal  a  glorious  similitude,  which  mortal  eyes 
might  look  upon, — one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man. 

It  is  in  this  character,  under  the  softening 
aspect  of  the  Incarnation,  ^lat  we  are  enabled  ^ 
feel  towards  Him  who  is  Emmanuel,  God  with 
us,  the  sentiment  of  personal  love,  personal 
gratitude,  the  fervid  glow  of  a  holy  and  heavenly 
friendship.  We  love  Him,  because  He  first 
loved  us.  We  love  to  be  in  frequent  meditation 
on  His  glorious  character  and  offices;  love  lo  sit 
St  His  feet,  and  learn  wisdom  from  the  written 
word ;  love  to  lift  up  the  heart  to  Him  amidst 
tbe  world's  "  crowded  loneliness ;  *'  love  te 
realise  His  nearness  to  us  in  the  closet,  in  tho 
sanctuary,  in  holy  sacraments ;  nay,  love  to  feel 
that  heaven  itself  has  no  higher  prerogative  than 
this, — a  sight  of  tho  Eedeemer  in  His  glory,  and 
power  to  worship,  without  a  veil,  '^fore  His 
throne: — "Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love;  in 
whom,  though  now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believ- 
ing, ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory." 


®itt  3pM3  ai  Paint.* 

|NB  less  at  hornet 

Tbe  oharmM  oirole  broken — a  dear  fkoe 
Hissed  day  by  day  from  ita  aocostomod  p^ce; 
Bat,  dleanaed,  and  saved,  and  perfected  by  giaoe. 
One  moze  in  heaTenl 

One  lesi  at  hemel 
One  vdee  of  wdoome  hnshod,  and  everaLore 
One  ftrewell  woid  woBptScai;  m  ihe  ahore 
Where  parting  oomes  not,  one  aool  loaded  more~ 

One  more  in  beaveal 

One  lest  at  homel 
A  sense  of  luas  that  meets  ns  at  the  gate ; 
Within,  a  i^ace  unfilled  and  desolate; 
And  tu  away,  onr  coming  to  vmiM, 

One  more  in  heaven ' 

One  less  at  bomet 
Ohill  as  the  earth-4>om  mist  the  thooght  woold  rise. 
And  vrap  our  footitepe  ronnd,  and  dim  onr  eyes; 
But  the  Dtight  sunbeam  darteth  flnm  the  aUes— 

One  more  m  heaven' 

One  more  at  home  I 
This  is  not  borne,  Trhere.  eramped  In  earthly  mould, 
Onr  eight  of  Christ  is  dim,  oar  lore  is  oold; 
Bat  there,  where  fue  to  fiioe  we  shall  behold, 

la  hoine  and  heaven  I 

One  lees  on  earth, 
Its  pain,  its  sorrow,  and  its  toil  to  share ; 
One  less  the  pilgrim's  daily  aroBS  to  bear ; 
One  more  the  crown  of  lanaomad  aonls  to  wear, 

At  home  in  heaien  t 

One  more  in  heaven  I 
Another  thon^t  to  brijchten  oloody  daya, 
Another  theme  tor  thankfalnees  and  piaiso. 
Another  link  on  high  our  aonls  to  raise 

To  home  and  heaven  I 

One  mora  at  honoe — 
That  home  where  separatkm  cannot  be. 
That  home  whence  none  ate  missed  eteraally. 
Lord  Jesas,  grant  as  all  a  place  with  Thee, 

At  home  in  heaTcn  I  a  o.  nocM. 

*  From  a  little  Tolnme  of  poems,  full  of  consolation  for 
the  bereaved,  by  a  well-known  contributor  to  these  pages, 
"  Joy  in  Borrow.^*  By  Saiah  Qnaldiaa  SlOok.^(Shaw.l  ^ 
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YISrriNQ  am  PooB.— The  late  FrinoeaB  Alice,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Queen,  dated  March  0, 1864,  describes  tho 
follovmg  incident.  "I  must  tell  yon  eometiiinft  vbieh  I 
did  the  other  day,  but  plt-ose  tell  nobody  of  it,  for  hero 
nobody  except  Louia,  and  my  ladica  in  waiting,  know  of  it. 
I  am  the  protectress  of  the  Heidenreioh  Foundation,  to 
irhich  yon  made  a  handaome  present  when  it  vas  formed. 
The  ladies  vho  are  members  take  linen  to  poor  respectable 
-women  in  childbirth,  who  claim  their  assistance,  and  they 
bring  them  food  too,  in  short  they  give  them  n  lief.  Every 
cose  is  reported  to  me.  Some  days  ago  I  went  ineognitm 
with  Chriata,  to  a  poor  woman  of  this  kind  in  the  old  town, 
and  what  a  trouble  we  had  to  find  the  house !  At  laat  wo 
went  through  a  Httlo  dirty  court,  up  a  darlc  ladder  into  a 
small  room  where  the  poor  woman  and  her  baby  were  lying 
in  bed ;  there  were  four  other  ohildrea  in  tbo  same  room, 
the  husband,  two  other  beds  and  a  stove.  There  was  no 
bad  amoU  in  tbo  room  and  it  was  not  dirty.  I  aent  Cbrista 
downstairs  with  the  children,  then  I  cooked  something  for 
the  woman  with  the  husband's  help,  Arranged  her  bed  a  little, 
took  tho  baby  from  her,  bathed  its  eyea,  which  were  very 
SOTe,  poor  little  thing,  and  pat  everytliing  in  order,  I  went 
there  twice.  Tho  people  did  iiot  know  me,  and  they  were 
80  nice,  good  natured  and  touchiugly  attached  to  ono 
another,  it  did  one  good  to  find  such  feeling  in  the  midst  of 
such  poverty.  The  man  had  no  work,  the  children  were 
still  too  young  to  go  to  school,  and  at  her  confinement  she 
only  had  four  kreutzers  in  tho  bouse.  Imagine  this  misery 
and  affliction  I  If  one  never  aeea  any  kind  oC  poverty,  and 
always  lives  amongst  eourtiera  alone,  tho  feelings  of  the 
heart  fall  into  tho  background,  and  I  felt  the  neeeaaity  of 
doing  the  little  good  which  lay  in  my  power.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  will  understand  me." — From  SMf^ctitnu  of  the 
L{fe  of  the  Prineem  AUee,  with  Selections  from  her  Letten" 

FaISLKT  WeATXU  AXD  TmOB  lilTEUTCBB  A  HUKSRED 

YEAB8  Aoa— We  have  before  no  a  copy  of  Lut]lier*s  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  with  the  imprint  on 
the  title-page,  "Paisley;  Printed  by  John  Keilson,  for 
Robert  Reid,  tho  Publisher,  M.D.CO.LXXXVI."  It  is  a 
demy  octavo  volume  of  572  pagea,  bound  iu  leather  (the 
origioal  binding) ;  and,  like  many  books  of  the  period,  it 
has  at  the  end  of  it  a  list  of  subscribers'  names.  These  are 
1727  in  number,  classified  under  the  headings  of  (he  different 
trades  to  which  tho  subeoiibers  belong.  All,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  twenty  or  thirty  at  most,  are  tradeamen, 
and  no  fewer  than  1246  ore  weavers.  We  hear  much  of  the 
diffusioQ  of  knowledge  in  our  day,  and  of  tho  superior 
advantages  and  facilities  afforded  to  readers  of  all  classes- 
Qmte  trae ;  but  when  we  look  at  this  old  book  published 
in  Paisley  a  century  ago,  the  question  arises,  "  If  there  were 
fewer  readers  in  Ihosa  daya,  woa  not  the  reading  eften  to 
better  purpose  ?  "  The  copy  of  Luther  on  the  Galatians  to 
which  we  refer  would  probably  coet  each  aubecriher  eight 
or  nine  shillings,  and  it  may  be  aasumed  that  a  working 
man  who  paid  that  sum  for  a  book  did  so  with  the  intention 
of  reading  it.  Uow  many  Paisley  woa  vers,  or  artisans  in 
any  other  town,  to-day,  woold  pay  aa  many  pence  for  anch  a 
book,  or  vroold  oven  read  it,  if  they  got  it  for  nothing? 

SuTZBT  IS  Cuba. — A  law  was  passed  in  Cuba  in  1868, 
providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  island 
in  twenty  years.  It  seems  likely  that  this  desirable  object 
will  be  gained  even  before  that  term  expires.  There  vrere 
in  1868,  885,355  slaves,  now  the  number  is  reduced  to 
9^56,  mostly  mode  up  of  auch  aa  are  old  and  nnprofltable, 
M  tbiit  Utie  aiKwp  ^yattm  ii  xcoUy  tlyin;  mt. 


^ajofjes  fat  t|rje  ^ann%. 

VIOLET'S  MISSION. 

BY  THE  A;:TH9B  of  "HDBEBi'S  miFTATIOH." 
ClLiPTEB  L 

N  the  comfortable  dining-room  of  a  apacioos 
house,  not  many  miles  from  London,  fonr 
noisy  children  were  eagerly  vratcbin; 
from  the  windows  which  looked  out  on 
the  carriage  sweep,  a  vehicle  that  had 
jnat  driven  np,  and  out  of  which  had 
jnst  stepped  a  r^ned-lodriiig  lady,  of 
about  two  and  twenty. 

"I  aay,"  cried  the  eldeat  boy,  who  waa  eleven,  "aho 
doesn't  look  ao  oroaa  after  all;  ve  wn^t  be  long  in  letting 
her  Bc«  that  ahe'i  not  to  lord  it  over  ub.  She  won't  over 
me  anyhow  I  Pm  not  going  to  let  a  girl  like  that  talk  to  me 
aa  if  die  waa  my  motbar.^  And  he  drew  hunself  up  to  hia 
full  height— not  a  very  great  one — and  looked  round  on 
the  other  children  with  tbo  air  of  a  yonug  prince. 

**  Ob,  Arthur  I  that's  not  doing  what  mamma  told  ns. 
She  aaid  wo  must  be  reapectful  and  kind  to  Hiss  Foster  ; 
aho  is  a  lady.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  we  are  to 
bo  very  kind  to  her,  ond  if  you  do  what  you  say,  yott  won't 
bo  kind,"  and  the  little  girl  of  eight  turned  a  pretty  but 
reproachful  face  to  her  brother. 

"  Ob,  of  course,  Miss  Wisdom,  you  turn  against  me  at  tbo 
first  chance.  I  don't  care ;  FU  do  juat  as  I  like,  and  I 
won't  bo  kind  to  any  governess  that  comes  hero.  I  wont  to 
bo  aent  to  a  boys'  Echool,  and  I'll  juat  force  mamma  to  acud 
me,  see  if  I  don't." 

He  certainly  looked  like  a  boy  who  could  make  himself 
very  disagreeable,  if  he  chose,  and  any  one  listening  to  him 
would  aoy  thai  Miss  Poster,  tho  new  governess,  was  not 
likely  to  find  her  position  a  bed  of  roses. 

"  Well,  Arthur,  I  think  you  are  very  cruel,  to  talk  liko 
that ;  but  you  are  always  saying  and  doing  wicked  things 
lately,"  said  Edith,  aadly. 

"  There,  she  has  gone  in  now.  I  suppose  aho  will  go  to 
mamma's  room  first,  and  then  we'll  be  aent  for,  like  a  paxt%I 
of  babies"  aald  Arthur. 

"  Mamma  aaid  aho  vrould  aend  for  ns,"  said  Edith ;  "  and 
she  said  too  that:wo  wore  to  bo  vary  quiet,  beenue  afao 
didn't  wish  Hiss  Foster  to  think  she  had  come  amiotxg  a 
lot  of  wild  animals." 

**i'll  bs  a  wild  animal  t"  Arthur  cried,  as  ho  went 
careerini*  round  tho  room,  with  tlw  two  yonngeat  (^ildrcn 
at  his  heela,  making  the  most  npioarioaa  noiae,  and  greatly 
sbockiDg  Edith,  who  remained  hy  the  window.  f<dIowitig 
with  kor  eyee,  helplessly,  tho  mad  prooeeadon. 

Tho  room  was  too  fiir  removed  from  Mrs.  Barclay's  for 
that  lady  to  hear  tho  soiae,bnt  sny  strangers  coming  in 
might  Well  believe  that  if  not  actually  among  wild  udmala, 
they  were  at  leaat  in  the  house  with  somo  very  wild 
children. 

In  the  midst  of  the  riot,  tho  door  w«a  opened  quietly,  and 
to  the  genuine  horror  of  the  children  thcmaalvoa,  there 
appeared  tho  slight  figure  of  the  young  lady  who  had 
entered  tho  house  a  few  minutoa  before. 

There  waa  instant  silence,  and  much  embarrassment,  aa 
tho  children  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  to  Miss 
Foster,  who  stood  with  a  quiet  smilo  on  her  face,  as  thongh 
she  understood,  in  s<mo  measures  the  position  of  aflkira.  Tho 
lemmt  who  had  xcceircd  her,  wag  standing  at  tho  door 
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behind  her,  waiting  to  condnct  hor  to  Ura.  Baiclaf,  who 
being  a  great  invalid,  was  always  obliged  to  Iceep  her  own 
room. 

"  I'm  snrr,  MiflB,  I  did  not  think  yon  would  have  como  in 
here  first,  and  they  making  such  a  distnrbanco  I  But  thero, 
I'd  better  not  my  too  much,  elEo  you  might  think  you  had 
got  with  a  pack  of  feroclotu  animals.  I  do  hope  they'll 
learn  to  conduct  themselves  better  now  yon  have  como." 

"lalwa^nlike  to  know  my  pnpil^  ns  eoon  as  possible, 
and  to  know  them  as  they  are,  not  as  they  appear  to  he,'* 
said  Min  Fobter,  in  a  very  qmet  voice,  as  ^e  camo  forward, 
to  where  they  all  stood,  and  addressing  Arthur,  who  she 
oonld  Bce  vsa  tidier  and  bigger  the  rest,  she  asked, 
"  Are  yoQ  the  head  of  the  house?  " 

**  I  suppose  BO,"  was  his  reply,  given  with  some  shyness. 
■ '  Papa  is  dead,  as  you  know,  and  momma  says  I'm  tho  bead 
of  the  house  now." 

"  lliat  is  a  very  high  position.  I  hope  you  try  to  show 
that  yon  think  so,  and  that  yon  are  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate 7  " 

"I  don't  know,"  was  hia  cmbarraseed  reply,  for  her  eyca 
were  on  him,  and  he  seemed  to  fear  them  after  what  bod 
gone  before. 

"  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  tho  littio  lady  of  whom  I  have 
heard  so  much.  Hiss  Edith.  I  think  wo  shall  be  friends," 
sho  said,  stooping  down  and  kissing  her. 

Edith  said  nothing,  only  looked  up  with  a  gratified  face,  and 
in  that  way  gave  an  onmisfakable  answer  to  tho  inquiry. 

"And  who  are  these?  "  asked  Miss  Foster, turning  to  tho 
two  children  standing  apart,  and  looking  at  her  without 
much  expression  of  kindness. 

"That  ia  Hilda,  my  youngest  sister,"  said  Arthur,  "  and 
the  other  is  Balph,  the  baby." 

Hilda  woa  a  fair  and  pretty  ohUd  of  five,  and  Ralpli,  tho 
baby  was  aboat  four,  with  large  bluo  eyes,  and  a  curly  hoad 
of  hair,  snch  as  you  might  imagine  in  a  picture  of  a  chilJ 
belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England. 

Hiss  Foster  spoke  kindly  to  them  both,  indeed  she  took 
Balph  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  him.  Ho  did  not 
resent  the  liberty,  in  spite  of  all  his  determination  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  brother  in  making  a  noise,  and  when 
Misi  Foster  asked  how  Hrt.  Barclay  wa^  Balph  imme- 
diately found  his  tongue. 

"  Mamma  Is  very  bad ;  die  ia  always  bad,  and  wo  never 
go  into  her  room  unless  when  die  sends  for  us,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  minutes.  I  wish  sho  was  well  again,  for 
i^i  not  A  bit  like  what  it  used  to  be,  and  we  might  just  as 
well  not  have  any  mamma  at  aH,"  ho  said  dejectedly. 

"Fleasa  God,  your  namma  will  get  well  again  bood," 
llisi  Foster  sud  gent^. 

It  was  Edith's  turn  to  speak  now.  "  Tha^s  what  nurse 
says.  If  we  all  keep  very,  very  quiet  she  will,  but  if  wo 
make  a  noise  she  won't.  And  Arthur  will  moko  a  noise, 
although  he  knows  it  hurts  her." 

"  I  don't,  miss  I "  cried  Arthur,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
advancing  towards  his  sister  with  his  hand  up. 

Miss  Foster  caught  it.  "Ko  gentleman  ever  strikes  a 
lady,"  she  said,  with  emphasis  on  tho  word  "  gentleman." 

Arthur  looked  at  her.  Hia  eyes  wero  dilated  viiih 
passion,  and  his  foco  quite  red,  but  tho  calm  authority  in 
Miss  Poeter's  fece  awed  him.  Sho  seemed  to  have  Bome 
secret  pow^  over  him,  vhich  he  did  not  like,  and  yet  from 
which  he  oonld  not  escape.   Ho  turned  hts  head  away. 

"  Let  mo  go,"  he  said.  Miss  Foster  released  his  arm,  and 
turned  to  the  other  children. 

"  I  am  going  now  to  see  your  mamma,  but  I  shaU  bo  back 
toon,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  be  quiet  for  mamma's  Eoke." 

•■I  will,"  said  Edith. 

"IwilVsaidHUda. 

"And  me  will,"  said  Balph  the  baby.  Arthur  turned 
Ui  baiok  en  them  stU  and  laid  nothing. 


When  MiE8  Foster  was  out  of  the  room,  Edith  turned  to 
Arthur  and  said :  "  Oh !  Arthur,  how  could  you  bo  to 
wiekod?  what  will  Miss  Foster  think  of  yon?" 

"  I  don't  caro  what  sho  thinks,  she's  a  nasty  thing,  and  I 
hate  her,"  said  he. 

*'  Vm  euro  ihe's  not  nasty,  Arthur ,"  Hilda  broke  in ;  "  if  s 
you  that's  naaty  when  you  talk  like  that.* 

**  You  are  only  giils  1 "  retorted  he,  with  aa  mooh  soora 
as  he  oould  throw  into  his  faoo  and  words. 

Edith  was  in  sore  distress.  Sho  knew  how  imporlant  it 
was  that  she  should  not  wnly  be  quiet  herself,  hut  If  possiblo 
keep  the  others  quiet,  and  so  she  saU:  "Hilda  and  baby, 
shall  I  tell  you  a  story  1" 

**  I  wants  a  story  I "  cried  Balph,  as  though  the  very 
mention  of  such  a  tiling  had  set  his  heart  longiug. 

"  Come  then,  and  sit  down  here,  and  FII  toll  you  such  a 
nice  one,"  said  Edith  pl<»dingly,  but  secretly  wondering  in 
her  own  mind,  what  story  she  oould  tell  Ihem  that  would 
have  the  charm  of  novelty  about  it.  For  they  were  severe 
critics,  and  demanded,  not  alone  something  new,  but  scsne- 
thing  startling. 

*'  You  can't  tell  stories  I "  asserted  Arthur,  with  a  aoomful 
laugh.  "  It's  always  tho  same  thing,  about  a  little  girl,  and 
how  she  helped  her  mothcor,  and  did  all  sorts  of  goody 
things,  and  then  became  an  angel.  I  know  all  about  it 
before  you  begin." 

Edith  felt  that  thero  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
this  sharp  criticism,  but  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  oppor- 
tunity slip  of  keeping  them  all  quiet,  so,  in  spite  of  her 
brother's  words,  eho  went  on.  "  Once  upon  a  time  there 
lived  " 

"  A  little  girl,"  broke  in  Arthur,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  hei 
name  was  Edith  Barclay,  and  she  was  such  a  good  little 
girl,  and  never  tcazed  her  brother,  and  she  was  tnmcd  into 
an  angel." 

"Oh I  Arthur,"  cried  Bdith,  "I  do  believe  yon  would 
like  me  to  die  I "  and  tho  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  No  I  wouldn't,"  ho  answered,  still  laughing,  "  go  on 
with  your  story.  Nurse  will  he  here  iMtisently  to  take  yon 
all  to  tea,  and  so  yon  had  better  bo  quick." 

"You  have  spoiled  minel''  Edith  said  sadly;  "I  don't 
feel  like  telling  one  now.  Will  yoa  try?"  she  added,  as  a 
Budden  thought  oodurred  to  her.- 

"  1 1 "  ho  exclaimed,  laugUng  rather  unoomfixtably.  **  I 
dout  think  you'd  understand  it,  if  I  did." 

**  Wellf  we  can  tell  you  to  stop,  if  we  don't,"  she  sud. 

Afl  he  made  no  forthor  objeotion,  the  children  settled 
themselves  to  listen,  and  after  a  few  moments'  pause, 
Arthur b^an:  "Imustbe^nintheregularstylelsapposet 
and  say,  *onse  npon  a  time.'  Well,  once  upon  a  time,  there 
lived  a  young  piinoe  in  a  castle,  and  be  had  B<me  brothers 
ani  sisters,  and  a  mother,  but  his  father  was  dead,  and 
though  he  was  a  very  good  young  prinoe,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  do  everything  fae  liked,  and  so  he  got  cross.  I  don't 
mean  that  be  got  cross  like  girls,  and  cried,  but  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  have  his  own  way,  and  he  did.' " 

"  Hiss  Edith,  and  Hilda,  and  baby,  yon  are  wanted  ^in 
the  nursery.  Tea  is  ready,"  said  the  maid,  who  appeared  at 
this  moment  at  the  open  door. 

"  We  want  to  hear  the  end  of  Arthur's  story,"  cried  Edith, 
to  whom  the  tale  bad  the  double  pleasure  of  being  in  some 
degree  an  autobiography. 

"  You  mtut  come  at  once,  Miss  Edith.  Nurse  said  so." 
And  to  Iiasten  matters,  she  camo  ever,  and  caught  ^up  helbj 
Balph,  and  ran  with  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  Never  mind,  Arthur,  you  can  tell  the  rest  of  the  story 
after  tea.  Wo  mnst  go  now,"  Edith  said,  as  she  took 
Hilda's  hand,  and  walked  ont  with  a  matronly  air. 

"You  are  just  like  baUes,*  said  Arthur,  wlto  was  rather 
put  out  at  having  h'a  story  thus  radelx  interrupted.  Tm 

sorry  I  began  the  iteiT  at  aU."  j^rxrvTo 
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"  I  liko  it  very  mnoh,  and  I  hope  you'U  finith  it,  Arthur 
dear,  it's  about  yourself  I  know,"  said  Edith,  turning  back 
to  ^ve  him  an  eaconragiog  smile.  He  laughed,  and  felt 
quite  proud  of  his  ochierement,  and  vhen  the  others  liad 
left  the  room,  he  went  orer  to  the  irindow,  and  looked  out, 
with  a  gratified  smile  upon  his  iiice. 

Miss  Foster  came  in  presently,  and  found  him  in  that 
attitude.  ^■Are  yon  all  alone,  Arthur?"  she  asked 
quietly. 

"Tes,"  he  answered,  ** the  othera  are  gone  to  the  nniBery 
to  tea.   Hot  ifl  mamma?" 

"  She  seems  rather  weak,  but  as  I  hare  nerer  Been  her 
before,  I  cannot  be  ft  good  judge.  Bhe  has  asked  me  to 
Iffing  you  to  her  rocan.** 

"What  does  she  want  me ibr?"  he  asked,  with  aBudden 
upward  IcxA  of  suspioion. 

Miss  Foster  read  the  look,  and  smiled: 

"  I  did  not  inquire."  she  answered ;  *'but  I  should  think 
she  sent  for  you  becaose  she  wants  to  talk  to  yon  for  a  little 
time.  Is  there  anything  unusual  in  that  ? " 

"  No,  but  «inTi""M.  does  not  send  for  me  often — ^by  myself. 
I  thought  she  might  want  to  soold  me." 

"Scold  yon!  for  what?" 

*'For  raising  my  hand  to  Edifli.  Bnt  she^s  always 
amusing  me.  I  wish  I  was  at  school  with  other  boys,  not 
stuck  here  with  a  lot  of  balaes.  Can't  yon  get  mnwiina  to 
send  me  to  school  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  might  eadly  be  managed,  if  you  wished  it, 
Arthur." 

"  I  do  wish  it,  Misa  Foster — awfully,"  he  aoawered. 

"  Then  I  shall  apeak  to  Mra.  Barclay  about  it,  but  not 
to^y,  she  is  not  strong  enough  to-day.  Come  now,  she  is 
expecting  us." 

Arthur  went  with  her  cheerfully.  He  had  dreaded  the 
advent  of  this  new  goremesB,  about  whom  he  had  heard 
ever  so  many  stories^  as  to  her  devemess,  her  goodness,  and 
her  general  seTerity,  and  as  the  governess  who  had  recently 
len  hod  done  eo  because  she  found  It  impossible  to  manage 
the  children,  and  especially  Arthur,  he  fdt  no  little  interest 
in  Hias  Foster.  Bhe  had  been  recommended  to  Mrs.  Barclay 
as  a  lady  peculiarly  fitted  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
children  wheee  mother  was  unable  to  loak  after  them,  and 
she  came  with  such  high  credentials  that  Arthur  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  ber  qniet  in  manner,  gentle  in 
speech,  and  exceedlogly  Isight  and  pleasant  in  fooe. 


THE  HOKE  BIBLE  CLASS. 

XIV.— TBB  J0DBK1T8  Or  OUB  LOBD. 

Tkxt  for  the  day — "  Hoaanna  to  the  Son  of  David : 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometb  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
Hosanna  in  the  Highest  Matt  xxi.  9.  Bead  Matt  xxl 
1-10.  The  journey  of  our  Lord,  of  which  w©  have  read  to- 
day, is  quite  unlike  any  of  His  former  journeys.  In  this 
aooount  we  see  Him  entering  Jerusalem,  not  as  a  weary  and 
wayworn  pilgrim,  but  as  a  King,  surrounded  by  the 
welcomes  of  a  glad  crowd  of  people ;  yet  it  was  a  lowly 
procession,  the  king  was  not  seen  riding  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  but  "meek,  and  riding  upon  an  ass."  To  what 
village  had  Jemu  come  neorf  At  what  hiU  did  He  ttopi 
What  did  He  tell  Hit  ditdptet  to  dai  Observe,  the  Lord 
knew  exactly  where  to  find  the  ass,  of  a  man  who  would  be 
most  willing  to  lend  it  What  teen  the  ditciplet  to  say? 
When  they  had  said  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him,"  the 
man  "straightway"  immediately  sent  his  ass.  We  riiould 
be  thankful  if  we  can  get  an  o|^»OTtanity  of  giving  aiqrthia^ 


we  Lave  for  Christ's  servico.  You  remewSxr  lehat  Mary 
gare  f  Perhaps  you  think  yott  have  nothing  to  give,— do 
you  know  what  the  churches  of  Macedonia  gave  ?  read  2 
Cur.  vtii.  5,  they  gave  "their  own  selves  I "  that  wosagood 
gift  I  but  those  who  give  that  never  eud  there — they  go  on, 
and  ask  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thon  have  me  to  do."  £a  the 
disciples  brought  the  aas  and  the  colt,  and  what  did  the]/ 
do/orataddlet  Tbey  put  their  own  upper  gaiments  tm  the 
colt,  and  Jesns  nt  upon  it,  end  all  the  time  they  were 
acting  in  fidfllment  of  words  spoken  hundreds  of  years 
before,  wfcaf  uere  theyf  Bead  them  in  Zech.  Ix.  9.  And 
now,  OS  Jesus  oame  riding  down  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
rood  became  of  a  great  multitude  of  petite,  men,  and 
women,  and  little  children.  They  took  bnuiches  of  palm 
trees  in  their  hands,  they  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees 
by  the  way,  they  spread  their  garments  on  the  dusty  road 
befine  Him,  and  strewed  the  green  branches  on  the  path, 
and  those  In  front,  and  those  behind,  lifted  up  their  vxticee 
with  glad  shouts  of  joy,  while  the  disciples  began  praising 
God  with  a  loud  voice  (Luke  xix.  37).  What  did  the  people 
cryf  It  was  a  grand  song  of  praise  and  of  welcome,  but 
those  who  sang  it  thought  of  Jesus  only  as  of  an  earthly 
king,  they  did  not  know  that  His  wu  not  an  earthly,  l>ut  a 
heavenly  kingdom.  Turn  now  to  Luke  xix.  39  aad  40. 
Wfiat  did  the  Phariteea  think  of  ail  Qiie  honour  dunon  to  Xettu  ? 
And  what  did  Jemt  himadf  tag  c/  it  f  Thus  the  Fhacisees 
were  rebuked.  (Bead  Matt  xxiiL  13^. 

Bing,— M  When  His  solvatioi  bringing." 


SCBIFTUBE  EVIGMAS. 


1.  O  prophet,  vexed  about  so  small  a  thing  1 

2.  This  pro[^et  did  of  Edran's  fhtnre  sing. 

3.  Fifth  book  in  Scripture— last  of  Pentateuch. 

4.  E^ttHj^Msoits  MOH,  O  hesz  the  strange  rebnke  I 

9.  Who,  in  the  place  of  thitt  a  aooipioB  gires? 

6.  Besoned  by  Christ  to  praise  Him  while  sfte  lives. 

7.  Now  brad's  deliverer  is  he. 

8.  Thit  do  thou  in  the  Lord ;  wait  patiently. 

9.  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  eay  one  tweet  word. 

10.  A  patriarch's  best  name,  giren  by  the  Lord. 

11.  Lo,  in  the  midst  of  thit,  I  see  four  men.' 

12.  Through  thy  quidc  death,  the  king  hath  mnoed  again. 

13.  7%t8  rojfot  bea$t  obeyed  God's  stem  behest. 
Slaying  the  mas,  thouj^  not  by  hunger  prest. 

u.  s.  ft. 


so.  Tin. 

One  of  the  ways  in  whioh  God  aseouteUi  His  decrees. 

1.  The  name  of  a  dty  nplnalded  by  Christ  for  not  re- 
penting. 

2.  The  Moabite  daoghter-in-Iaw  who  went  with  Kootni. 

3.  The  pUoe  where  the  Israelites  found  water  and  pulm 
trees  after  they  croesed  the  Bed  Sea. 

4.  He  whom  God  sent  to  help  Moaes  when  he  was  to 
speak  to  Pharaoh. 

5.  He  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  "Study  to  show  thyself 
appiored  unto  God." 

6.  Who  were  called  the  people  of  God  in  a  special 
planner? 

7.  For  whom  did  Paul  intercede  to  Pliilanrai  ? 

8.  Whom  did  EUeha  cure  of  his  leprosy? 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


0  DAT  MOST  CALK,  HOST  BIIGRT  I  .  .  • 
IBB  WnC  WU>  DASK  BUT  POl  THY  UOKT.— AfdfMl 


y  VCYj  my  little  Lucy,  what  makes  you  spring 

vp  from  your  seat 
And  sink  on  the  floor  beside  me,  and  bide  yonr 
tkoe  at  my  feet? 
'o-  ISO.— Aran.  13,  ie». 


It  is    that  you  cannot  play  it — the  music  will 

all  go  wrong — • 
Your  very  voice  will  fail  you  at  the  sweetest 

turn  of  the  song." 
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Lapy — mj  Uttlo  Lncy — these  are  but  your  learn- 
ing dayB, 

I  check  70Q — ^bat  do  not  censnie :  when  I  praise, 

it  is  scarcely  praise. 
And  none  knows  better  than  I  do,  that  your 

failures  of  to-day. 
Are  better  than  your  triumphs  in  the  weeks 

irhich  are  passed  away. 

'Tis  patienoe  that  wins,  my  Jmoy,  that  turns 

to  its  task  again. 
With  a  heart  and  a  mind  grown  larger  by 

eveiy  struggle  and  pain ; 
— Sweet  patience  with  things  about  us:  strong 

patienoe  with  things  within, 
Patienoe  with  folly  and  &ilnTc — ^patience  with 

sorrow  and  sin. 

Back  to  your  task,  Uttlo  Lnoy  I  you're  leuning 

more  than  a  song: 
Learning  the  spirit  to  conquer  our  own  and 

our  fellows*  wrong. 


INIFRED  PLACE. 

By  oar  bearing  with  things  imperfect  that  they 

may  perfect  grow, 
Kor  lotting  our  hands  drop  idle,  however  our 

hearts  sink  low. 

Back  to  your  task,  my  Luoy!  I'vo  noted  the 

light  in  your  eyes, 
As  I've  told  of  lives  of  courage,  of  faith  and 

self-Bacrifice : 
Think  you  God's  heroes  win  lightly?  They 

fall,  but  always  rise  up  I 
The  wine  of  life  may  turn  bitter,  yet  they  will 

empty  the  oupl 

(Pm  speaking  in  parablos,  Lucy.)  However 

your  notes  may  fail, 
Searoh  out  life's  melody  meekly:  the  patient 

must  still  prevail ; 
Out  of  discord  comes  sweetness :  snoceas  is  the 

flower  of  defeat. 
The  music  we  mourn  o'er  aa  broken  finds  plaoe 

in  God's  anthem  complete! —     i.  f.  uato. 


NUMBEE  THREE,  WINIFRED  PLACE. 

CHAPTER  XXn. — KUMBEB  THREE,  AKD  KUHBEB  THREE, 


**  "M"  0  answer  to  my  letter,  Mr.  Wynne.  A 
1^1     week  to-day  sinco  it  wont  oflf,"  said 

Barbara  Mordaunt.  "  My  eister-in-law's  questions 

are  becoming  very  difficult  to  evade." 

"  She  certainly   improves,"  said  Arbnthnot 

Wynne. 

*'  Yes  I  but  how  will  it  be  when  she  has  tho 
shock  of  learning  that  the  child  is  lost  to  us 
again  f 

"  She  must  not  at  present  have  that  ehock. 
Ton  must  avoid  the  word  '  lost '  in  speaking  of 
Ehona." 

"Easier  to  avoid  the  word  than  the  sense," 
said  Miss  Mordaunt. 

"I  would  keep  clear  of  both.  After  all,  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Sooner  or  later  wo 
shall  trace  them.  And  there  is  hope  so  far,  in 
the  fact  that  your  letter  has  not  been  returned  to 
you." 

_  *'  Hardly  likely  to  be  as  yet.    It  will  probably 
lie  waiting  at  the  hotel  for  weeks.    It  may  have 
been  forwarded  after  Colonel  Smyths — ^but  could 
any  man  delay  answering  such  an  appeal  ?  " 
"Unless — ^"  Arbnthnot  Wynne  said  dubiously. 
«  Jnless— Tea  " 

*'  One  hardly  likes  to  suggest  the  idea.  But 
Colonel  Smyth  certainly  was  an  enigma  (o  me. 
I  could  not  at  all  see  through  him.  The  only 
clue  which  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  entertain,  is  that  he  really  is 
not  anxious  to  find  the  mother  and  to  restore 
the  child." 


"  Impossible !  Human  beings  are  not  such 
monsters,  Mr.  WjTine." 

Arbnthnot  Wynne's  lips  parted  in  a  smile.  "  I 
should  not  describe  Colonel  Smyth  as  a  monster," 
*  he  said.   "  But- — " 

'*  It  could  not  bo.  Tho  thing  is  out  of  the 
question." 

**  Such  things  'have  been.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  accuse  tho  Colonel  of  any  such  motive 
without  strong:  proof.  But  I  confess,  he  was  a 
perplexing  subject.  His'evident  shrinking  from 
an  encounter  with  my  father  was  and  is  a  mystery 
to  me." 

Barbara  stood  in  thoughtful  silence  for  snmo 
seconds.  "  I  do  not  know  what  view  to  take," 
;  she  said  at  length.  "Do  you  think  wo  might 
venture  to  name  Colonel  Smyth  to  Mary  ?  " 

"  That  has  occurred  to  me.  I  will  see  how  slie 
is"  to-day." 

Nearly  a  week  earlier  Arbuthnot  Wynne  had 
paid  a  visit  to  old  Mrs.  Montague,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  all  ho  could  from  her  and  others 
about  tho  child,  inquiries  had  rosulted  in  tho 
knowledge  that  Rhoua'a  surname  was  indeed 
Mordaunt,  and  that  the  Colonel  was  gt^ncrally 
believed  to  bono  relation,  having  only  adopteti  tho 
little  girl  after  the  disappearance  of  hor  mother. 
Mr.  Wynne  had  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  Keil 
BurrcU's  address,  and  a  letter  was  forthwith 
despatched  to  Mrs.  Burrell,  asking  whore  Bertha 
Stephens  could  be  found,  and  requesting  aa 
answer  by  return  of  post.  Th&  answer,  came  as 
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desired,  bringiDg  disappointment  with  if.  Mrs. 
Borrell  had  had  no  news  of  Bertha  since  leaving 
Loudon ;  "  not  one  word  of  thanks  from  that  un- 
grateful girl,"  the  writer  complained.  She  could 
not  say  anything  at  all  about  where  Bertha 
might  have  gone.   So  this  clue  iUiled. 

Standing  by  Mary  Mordauut's  side,  Mr. 
WynDe  could  see  a  marked  improvement  in  her 
condition.  She  asked  questions  confusedly  still, 
and  memory  was  constantly  at  fault ;  but  powers 
of  mind  and  body  were  returning  in  company. 
"I  think  we  shall  have  her  in  an  arm-chair 
soon,"  he  said  encouragingly. 

Then,  when  t^he  asked  iu  anxions  and  eager  tones 
for  her  child,  evidently  under  a  v^ne  impression 
that  he  bad  a  hand  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
he  said, — **  Ithona  has  gone  into  the  conntry  with 
your  fiiend.  Colonel  Smyth." 

"  My  friend  I "  She  looked  bewildered,  and  her 
eyes  roved  round  the  room. 
^  "With  Colonel  Smyth,"  repeated  Mr.  Wynne 
in  a  distanct  voice.    *'  He  was  in  Mrs.  BurroU's 
lodgings.    Was  he  not  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"  Colonel  Smyth !    At  Mrs.  Burrell's !  " 

"Yes, — Mrs.  Burrell,  Number  Three,  Albert 
Terrace." 

Mary  started  bharply,  and  put  her  hand  to  hor 
head.  '  "  Number  Three— Number  Tlirco—" 
she  mnttered  hurriedly.  "Number  Three — 
Winifred— Winifred  " 

"Albert  Terrace,  not  Winifred  Place,"  said 
Mr.  Wynne.  "  Mrs.  Burrell  was  your  landlady, 
at  Number  Three,  Albert  Terrace.  And  Colonel 
Smyth  " 

Mary  held  her  forehead  still,  looking  eager 
and  nervons,  as  recollections  came  upon  her. 
"Mrs.  Burrell — oh,  yes — ^Number  llireo,  Wini- 
fred " 

*'No;  'Albert  Terrace,"    said    Mr.  Wynno 

Satiently.  "There  was  Hope  Bun-ell  too,  tlio 
indlady's  daughter,  and  Bertha  " 

"  O  yes, — that  nice  Beitha,"  said  Mary, — '*  yes, 
I  remember.  And  Bhona,  Bhona, — my  little 
Khona!" 

"Yes:  and  Colonel  Smyth,"  said  Mr.  Wynne 
again. 

The  name  seemed  at  l^st  to  arrest  her  attention. 
"  Colonel  Smyth—"  she  said.  "  0  yes,— Colonel 
Smyth  '* 

"  You  knew  him  very  irell,  I  suppose." 

'*  O  no,  not  at  all,"  she  said,  with  a  vague  little 
laugh.    "  Why,  I  never  saw  him," 

Arbuthnot  Wynne  naturally  regarded  this  as  a 
slight  hallucination. 

"No — never,"  repeated  Mary,  evidently  trying 
to  recall  the  past,  and  she  laughed  again.  *'  Ho 
was  such  an  odd  man.  But  Bhona  liked  him — 
my  little  Bhona.  AVhen  id  Bhona  coming  to 
me — ^please — please  ?  " 

"  By-and-bye,"  said  Mr.  Wynne ;  and  no  more 
was  said  about  Colonel  Smyth.  Hary  recurred, 
hfjwever,  many  times  to  his  name  during  the  day ; 
sometimes  with  a  half-smile;  sometimes  with  tho 
remark,  **Suchanoddman;"andBometimea  with 
confosed  recollections  of  other  events  in  con- 
nection with  him. 

"That  lias  not  cleared  up  matters  at  all," 
Arbuthnot  Wynne  said  later  in  the  day,  when 
relating  to  ma  &ther  what  had  passed.  Dr. 


Wynne,  though  better,  was  still  a  prisoner,  hia 
attack  having  proved  a  sharp  one. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  expected  that  it  would," 

Dr.  Wynne  said  rather  drily. 

"It  was  worth  the  trial.  The  most  singulav 
thing  to  my  mind,  is  the  extraordinary  likeness 
of  the  two  faces — Mrs.  Mordaunt's  and  littlo 
Bhona's, — not  only  to  one  another,  but  also  to  a 
third  which  I  have  seen  somewhere  and  at  Bome 
time.   I  cannot  recall  time  or  place." 

Dr.  Wynne  looked  surprised,  and  said,  "  I 
should  not  have  expected  you  to  remember  her." 

"Whom?" 

"Mrs.  Pratt" 

*'I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  the 
name." 

"  No, — ^it  is  her  face  that  you  recollect.  She 
was  in  and  out  a  few  times  one  winter  long 
ago.  You  were  a  mere  boy  at  the  timo  ;  but  no 
doubt  you  may  have  seen  her  occasionally.  I 
had  known  her  earlier;  and  when  she  happened 
to  bo  in  London  with  her  husband,  she  consulted 
me  upon  her  health." 

"  Then  the  likeness— Was  she  any  connection 
of  Mrs.  Mordaunt  ?  " 

"  Bather  a  near  connection.  Mrs.  Pratt  was 
Mrs.  Mordaunt's  mother." 

Arbuthnot's  "  Ha,"  was  expressive. 

"  That  is  not  all  the  story.  As  a  girl  she  was 
intimate  in  the  Mordaunt  household.  Tlicre  was 
at  one  time  an  a&ar  between  her  and  the  eldest 
son,  Henry  Mordaunt." 

"  She  must  have  be^  a  pretty  creature." 

**One  of  the  loveliest  women  I  have  known, 
and  one  of  the  most  disappointing.  Sho  was 
engagcjd  to  Henry  Mordaunt  for  two  years,  and 
then  threw  him  overboard  for  tho  sake  of 
Lieutenant  Pratt.  When  Arthur  Moidaunt 
engaged  himself  to  Mary  Pratt,  the  Miss  Mor- 
daunts  were  greatly  displeased.  They  nevor 
admitted,  even  to  themselves,  that  the  fact  of  the 
young  lady  being  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Pratt 
had  any  connection  with  their  displeasure;  but 
undoubtedly  it  was  so." 

"And  the  name  of  Mrs.  Pratt  before  her 
marriage  ?  "  said  Arbuthnot. 

"  Was  Margaret  Willis." 
Arbuthnot  mused  a  littlo. 

"  Henry  Mordaunt — "  he  said,  at  length.  "  I 
am  half  ashamed  to  ask, — ^but  is  ho  living  still  ?  " 

"Others  are  putting  that  question,  beside 
yourself.  Miss  Mordaunt  has  not  heard  from 
him  for  many  months,  and  her  last  lettsr  waa 
returned  from  India  by  a  stranger.  Ho  was  a 
singular  character, — naturally  blunt  and  reserved, 
and  made  worse  by  being  misundertitood  at  home. 
I  always  believed  that  there  was  more  '  good  in 
Henry  Mordaunt  than  appeared  on  the  surface, 
— more  warmth  of  heart  than  was  commonly 
supposed.  But  he  never  was  a  favourite  with 
his  sisters ;  and  Miss  Willis's  conduct  certainly 
had  a  scoring  effect  upon  him.  It  must  be 
nearly  twenty  years  since  he  last  came  to 
England." 

"Then  I  may  safely  say  I  do  not  know  him. 
Hardly  likely  that  he  should  have  come  into  our 
nursery  to  make  my  acquaintance,"  observed 
Arbntbnot.  "I  have  learnt  moro-^about  the 
Mordaunt  &mily  in  the  Igj^^j^g^ight  thai^dbf^ 
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ing  all  those  twenty  years.  Somehow  they  never 
interested  me  particularly." 

"  And  they  do  now?" 

"  Bhona  dees,"  said  Arbuthnot. 


CBAFTES.  XXin.— WTVEBH  BOOS^ 

One  hot  June  day,  two  flys  might  have  been 
seen  proceeding  through  lanes  and  high  roads,  in 
a  pretty  midland  country  district.  Fields  and 
meadows,  trees  and  hedges,  formed  the  chief 
features  of  the  landscape,  with  finishing  touches 
of  cowa  and  sheep.  Oocaaional  ponds  maile  a 
slight  variety,  and  oocaBional  hilla  broke  the  level 
line  of  the  horizon. 

The  second  fly  was  closed  and  heavily  loaded 
with  luggage.  One  young  woman,  respectably 
dressed,  sat  inside.  The  foremost  vehicle  which 
was  open,  held  two  individuals;  a  grey-haired 

Sentieman,  of  soldierly  aspect,  and  a  fair  child  in 
eep  mourning.  The  large  soft  eyee  of  the  little 
girl  were  roving  eagerly  to  and  fro,  while  the 
gentleman  seen^  well  content  to  watdh  her 
ntce. 

"0  how  pretty!"  she  said  repeatedly.  "0 
uncle,  how  pret^ !  Mother  used  to  talk  so  about 
the  fields.  0  I  do  love  them.  And  shall  we 
live  in  the  country  always— quite  always  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  living  there  always," 
Colonel  Smyth  answered  dubiously.  "  If  we  like 
the  old  house,  we  may  find  it  pleasant  for  part  of 
the  summer.    London  is  best  for  winter." 

"  I  don't  like  London  ever  the  best,"  Ehona 
said  decisively.  "I  think  country  is  much  much 
the  nicest.  O  look — 0  look,  uncle,  at  those  sweet 
little  lambs.  I  wish  I  could  play  with  them. 
And  those  big  birds." 

"Tbey  are  rooks.  That  is  a  rookery/*  said 
Colonel  Smyth.  < 

"  Is  it  ?  I  tlu}ught  tb^  were  crows.  Mother 
Baid  once  that  she  liked  rooks  so.  But  the  dear 
little  lambs  are  the  prettiest.  Look, — thfflre  are 
more  of  them  I    0  uncle ! " 

Words  seemed  to  fail  Rhona.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  his  knee,  and  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
satisfaction. 

"  We  must  be  getting  near  the  house  now,"  said 
Colonel  Smyth,  delighted  with  her  delight.  "  I 
wonder  how  you  will  like  it,  my  little  girl." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it,  if  there  is  a  garden," 
said  Rhona.  "  I  can  see  some  chimneys,  nnole, 
and  ever  so  many  trees  all  round.  Do  yon  think 
that  is  the  house,  perhaps  ?  " 

May  be  so,  my  dear.  I  am  as  much  a  stranger 
to  the  plaoo  as  you  are  yourself." 

"  It  does  seem  so  very  funny  that  you  should 
never  have  seen  your  own  house,  unde." 

"  Not  quite  so  funny,  when  you  remember  that 
it  has  not  long  been  mine.  The  old  lady  who  left 
it  me  in  her  will  was  living  here  less  than  two 
years  ago." 

"  And  was  her  name  Mrs.  Smyth  ? "  asked 
Bhona,  in  a  meditative  manner. 

"  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Smyth." 

'*  And  was  she  your  grandmother,  uncle  ?  " 

The  Colonel  laughed  heartily.  *•  No,  not  my 
grandmother." 

**  Or  your  aunt?" 


"  No,"  said  the  ColoneL 

"  S3aa  couldn't  have  been  your  mother,  because 
of  course  you  wouldn't  have  lefl  her  to  stay  all 
that  great  while  in  India." 

"Perhaps  not,"  the  Colonel  said,  more  gravely. 

No,— she  was  no  relation  of  mine  at  all,  Rhona, 
but  she  left  me  her  house  for  the  salra  of  her 
only  pon,  who  was  a  great  fiiend  of  mine  in 
India." 

"  I  should  have  thought  she  would  have  left  it 
to  him,'*  Bhona  said  seriously. 

**  So  she  would  have  done,  no  doubt ;  but 
Captain  Smyth  died  some  years  ago^  and  she  had 
nobody  else  belonging  to  her." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  funny  that  you  have  the 
same  name  as  Mm.  Smyth,  and  yet  yon  aren't 
any  relation,**  Bhona  said  deliberately,  as  if 
weighing  the  matter. 

"  People  change  their  names  sometimes,*'  said 
Colonel  Smyth  quite  as  deliberately,  and  watebing 
the  effect  of  the  words.  "  Mrs.  Smyth  made  a 
stipulation  in  her  will  that  her  heir  should  take 
her  najue." 

The  full  sense  of  his  words  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  Bhona  dowly.  She  was  looking  eagerly 
about  her  still ;  but  after  nearly  a  minute  of  mlent 
enjoyment,  her  eyes  went  to  his  fooe  in  evident 
perplexity. 

"  But,  uncle, — ^have  you  got  two  names  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Colonel  Smyth  answered.  "  The  old 
and  the  new.-  Some  day  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  old  name  is,  but  not  to-day, — not  yet. 
See,  Rhona,  this  really  is  the  house ;  we  are 
turning  ia  at  the  gate.  * 

"0  what  a  beauty  of  a  house  I"  Bhona 
exclaimed,  delicately  ceasing  at  once  to  ask 
questions.  ^'0  i6n*t  it  sweet  t  Such  lovely 
creepers  all  over  it.  And  the  roses ! — oh,  the 
roses." 

Colonel  Smyth  lifted  rather  than  helped  her 
out  at  the  front  door,  and  led  her  through  a 
quaint  lattice  porch  into  a  still  more  quaint 
sitting-room,  furnished  in  a  style  which  belonged 
to' quite  a  century  earlier.  But  things  if  old 
were  well  preserved. 

Bhona  gazed  round  her  wonderingly,  and  took 
refiige  in  the  deep  window,  where  roses  outside 
clustered  thickly.  She  stood  there  in  a  trance  of 
happiness,  which  yet  was  clouded  by  one  black 
shadow.  What  would  not  this  have  been  to  her 
mother?  A  deep  sigh  broke  from  Hhona,  and 
for  a  moment  her  eyee  were  dim  with  tears. 
Colonel  Smyth  and  ^rtha  were  busy  with  the 
luggage ;  but  presently  a  step  made  her  tarn, 
and  she  found  a  middle-aged  person  behind  her, 
dressed  in  black,  with  cap  and  spectacles;  alto- 
gether most  respecfable  in  appeuunoe. 

"Pretty  little  dear!"  the  new-comer  mur- 
mured.   **  And  a  orphan  too." 

Rhona  said,  '*  How  do  you  do  ?  "  politely,  and 
put  out  her  little  hand.  It  was  immediately 
taken  poesession  of. 

"Pretty  dear!  and  such  sweet  manners  too! 
Yes,  yes,  the  Colonel  says  to  me,  '  She's  a  Indy, 
Mrs.  Buirjws,'  and  so  for  sure  she  is.  I'm  Mi«. 
Burrows,  my  dear,  and  been  Mrs.  Smyth's  hotise- 
keeper  for  over  thirty  years,  and  the  Colonel's 
now  to  continue.  And  before  that  in  her  servioe 
nigh  upon  fifteen  years.  Yes,^t^^^^|^yeai-s 
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I've  liTed  in  this  honse,  and  never  had  but  one 
mistress.  A  good  mistre&H  she  was  too, — ah,  dear 
me  ! — but  that's  over  and  gone.  My  new  mistrtse 
don't  seem  like  to  he  a  hard  one  I "  and  she 
laughed. 

'•  Are  yoTi  going  to  have  a  new  miBtress  now  ?  " 
asked  Rhona  gently. 

"  That's  about  it,  Missy.  The  Colonel  cays  to 
me,  says  he, '  I'm  bringing  yon  a  new  mistres", 


for  calling  of  you  'my  dear,' — I'm  thai  taken 
aback  by  finding  you  no  bigger,  after  what 
Colonel  Mord — well,  what  am  I  going  to  say 
next  ?  And  I've  got  that  London  maid  to 
see  after,  so  you'll  excuse  me  being  all  of  a 
flurry,  my  dear.  Ii's  the  first  time  we  ever  had 
a  maid  in  the  honse  out  of  that  wicked  Ijondon, 
and  I'm  all  of  a  tremble  to  think  of  the  ways 
we'll  learn  from  her." 


wtvee:*  house. 


Mrs.  Borrows,  and  you'll  find  her  in  the  drawing- 
room/  Dear  me,  it  did  put  my  heart  all  of  a 
flutter,  and  me  looking  for  a  bachelor  household. 
And  I  never  to  be  at  the  door  in  time  to  welcome 
you,  all  the  fault  of  that  Tom,  calling  me  into 
the  yard  just  when  the  carriages  was  coming 
round  the  comer.  But  I'll  be  even  with  him 
yet.  So  I  came  off  here,  all  of  a  flutter  as  I  say, 
to  see  my  new  mistress." 

"  Uncle  didn't  mean  me,"  said  Rhona,  dis- 
tressed. **  I  am  not  anybody's  mistress.  I  am 
only  a  little  girl." 

"  And  the  Colouel's  adopted  daughter,  are  net 
you.  Missy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  am  his 
little  girl,  and  he  is  my  uncle,"  said  Rhona 
simply. 

Mrs.  Burrows  nodded.  "  That's  just  it,  my 
dear,  just  it  exactly.    You'll  please  forgive  me 


"01  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid,  liecause 
Bertha  is  so  very  good,"  said  Rhona  earnestly. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  my  dear,  but 
London's  a  place  knowledgeable  for  wickedness, 
and  wo  aint  used  to  such  ways  here.  But  I've 
got  to  see  after  her,  howsomever.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you'd  like  a  cup  of  tea,  Miss." 

"I  should — so  much,"  Rhona  said  gratefully, 
and  Mrs.  Burrows  bustled  out,  as  the  Colonel 
came  in. 

"  Well,  my  pet,  have  you  been  making  acquain- 
tance with  the  old  housekeeper?"  he  asked, 
kissing  her.  "  A  worthy  soul,  and  of  course  I 
must  keep  her  on,  though  really  she  has  so  long 
been  head-woman  here,  and  her  husband  head- 
man, that  I  only  wonder  they  admit  me  at  all." 

"  I  like  Mrs.  Burrows,"  said  Rhona,  looking 
up  in  his  face.  "  Uncle,  she  called  you  '  Colonal 
Maud'  just  now, and  I  don't  think^she  meant, to 
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do  It.   I  oonldn't  lielp  hearing, — ^it  oame  out  so 

quick." 

"  You  shall  caU  me  Colonel  Maud  too,  if  you 
like,  Bhona,"  Baid  the  Colonel,  vrith  a  comical 
ez3>re8sion. 

*^  Oh,  I  don't  want  to,  uncle, — I  only  thought 
I  ought  to  tell  you,**  Bhona  said,  flushiug. 

"  You  are  a  little  soul  of  hononr,"  said  the 
Colonel,  kissing  her.  "  Never  mind  what  Mrs. 
Borrows  says.    How  do  you  like  the  new  home  ?  " 

**  Oh,  veiy  very  much,"  Rhona  answered. 

As  weeks  passed  this  £rst  impresaioti  was 
Btrangtbened.  The  house  proved  tu  be  not  only 
pretty  hut  comfortablo.  Colonel  Smyth  was  not, 
generally  speaking,  a  lover  of  rural  scenes. 
"  Real  country  meant  real  duluess,"  he  had  been 
often  heard  to  assert.  But  for  Rhona's  sake  his 
inclinations  seemed  to  undergo  a  change ;  and 
the  time  spent  at  Wyvem  House,  really  was  to 
him  a  time  of  no  little  enjoyment.  Shady  lanes 
and  green  fields,  flowers  and  ferns,  rambling  and 
gardening,  became  matters  of  new  interest  to  him, 
in  connection  with  the  delight  they  afforded  to 
Bhona.  She  seemed  at  length  to  shake  off  the 
long  oppression,  caused  by  her  mother's  disappear- 
■anoe,  and  to  become  a  happy  child  again, — 
brighter  in  spirits  and  healthier  in  face  than 
■ever  yet  since  her  father's  death. 

Colonel  Smyth,  was  perfectly  happy  in  her 
happiness.  He  never  wearied  of  attending  to 
hia  darling's  wants,  walking  with  her,  gardening 
with  her,  reading  with  her,  doing  his  utmost 
indeed  to  spoil  her,  had  Rhona  l«eu  an  easily 
spoilable  child.  Many  would  in  her  place  have 
suffered  from  his  unlimited  doToticm  and  indul- 
gence; but  her  intense  conscientiousness  and 
strong  sense  of  duty  were  great  safeguards. 

The  evening  Bible-reading  was  now  an  estab- 
lished custom,  and  it  was  to  Colonel  Smyth  an 
inoreasing  pleasure.  Memories  of  early  days 
were  often  stirred,  not  to  bo  again  laid  to  rest. 
The  simple  reading  of  a  chapter  was  gradually 
growing  into  a  systematic  half-hour's  study,  with 
much  looking  out  of  references.  Rhona  could 
never  talk  to  him  quite  so  freely  as  to  her  mother 
and  Bertha,  yet  her  simple  faith  and  vivid 
realization  of  unseen  things  wore  sufficiently 
apparent  to  shake  Ihe  Colonel  out  of  his  long- 
settled  religious  torpidity,  and  to  set  him  think- 
ing. The  thinking  led  in  lime  to  prayer;  and 
prayer  led  in  time  to  a  new  life.  "With  him  as 
wiwi  many,  the  spiritual  dawn  broke  slowly ; 
but  already  a  change  was  apparent. 

Since  coming  to  Wyrem  House,  no  farther 
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conversation  had  taken  place  about  "  the  aunts/' 
and  Rhona's  feeling  respecting  them.  From 
certain  slight  indications  the  Colonel  was  con- 
vinced that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  subject. 
It  seemed,  however,  to  have  fallen  so  &r  into 
the  background  amid  her  new  interests,  that  he 
hoped  it  might  in  time  die  out  of  her  recollec- 
tions. 

It  was  ih&  Colonel's  pleasure  to  take  Bhona 

geuemlly  on  Sunday  to  a  church  at  some  little 
distance,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  walk,  partly 
because  he  desired  ax  present  to  avoid  meeting 
acquaintances  in  the  village.  One  Sunday,  how- 
ever, many  weeks  after  their  arrival  at  Wyvem 
House,  the  fair  weather,  which  had  so  £ir  served 
them  well,  gave  place  to  drizzling  rain.  He 
yielded  reluctantly  to  Bhona's  entreaties,  and 
consented  to  take  her  for  once  to  the  pari^ 
church.  His  dislike  aroee  in  some  measure  from 
fear  of  a  chill  for  Rhona,  but  still  more  from  an 
objection  to  being  the  centre  of  interest  to  the 
village  congregation.  The  ordeal  had,  however, 
to  be  borne  one  day ;  and  the  C(donel  at  length 
resolved  to  face  it  like  a  man. 

During  the  prayers  ho  was  unoomfortably 
conscious  of  many  gazing  eyes.  But  when  the 
clergyman  had  mounted  the  pulpit,  his  thoughts 
all  went  from  himself  to  Rhoua.  For  the  text 
given  out  was,— 

"If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  fo^ve  your  tres- 
passes." 

Colonel  Smyth  soon  regretted  greatly  that 
he  had  not  kept  Rhona  at  home  that  day. 
She  listened  to  the  sermon  quietly,  but  with  a 
look  of  earnest  thought  which  gradually  grew 
into  an  expression  of  intense  sorrow,  and  tears 
were  soon  running  down  her  cheeks.  Once  or 
twice  Ihe  little  hand  was  lifted  to  wipe  them 
away;  otherwise  she  remained  very  still.  The 
Colonel  could  do  nothing  then,  and  as  they  went 
home  no  word  was  spoken.  When  the  house  was 
reached,  she  lau  away  to  her  own  room.  At 
dinner  she  was  evidently  struggling  to  be  calm, 
and  to  i-espond  to  his  cheerful  conversation,  but 
she  could  eat  little,  and  the  darkening  shades 
under  her  eyes  soon  spoke  of  severe  headache. 
The  Colonel  would  not  leave  her.  He  made  the 
child  lie  on  a  sofa,  petted  her,  and  finally  read 
her  to  sleep.  She  woke  up  better,  but  still 
troubled  and  sad.  Tea  passed  quietly,  and  then 
Colonel  Smyth  lifted  her  on  his  knee,  folding  his 
arms  round  her. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  taken  yon  out  this  moxuiog. 
my  little  girU"  he  said. 


A  VISIT  TO  HAYTI. 


TO  those  Christian  philanthropists,  and  they 
are  many,  who  desire  the  elevation  of  the 
African  race,  once  down-trodden  and  debased  by 
slavoi^,  the  Republic  of  Ilayti,  no  less  than  its 
sister  Republic  of  San  Domingo  in  the  same  island. 


or  of  Liberia*  in  "Western  Africa,  will  ever  possess 
a  deep  interest.    These  small  and  independent 

*  This  is  by  far  the  larf^t  and  most  popnlons  of  the 
Ihreo  oommumtieB,  containing  one  and  a  lialf  millioQ  soulfc 
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oommimities  are  constitnted  of  people  formerly 
regarded  as  sonlless  animals,  as  mere  goods  and 
dutteU,  whom  it  -was  a  orime  to  instraot  and 
edncato  religiously.  Tlioy  are  now  living 
imder  their  own  laws  and  institutions,  free,  and 
self-governed.  To  eay  that  they  have  attained  a 
foremost  place,  or  are  abreast  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  their  state  of  freedom,  would  be  gross 
exaggeration ;  and  far  more  than  can  he  reason- 
ably expected  when  the  great  disadvantages 
nnder  which  they  started  are  taken  into  account. 
The  present  year,  1884,  is  the  jubilee  of  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  Britie^  West  Indies. 
It  has  zeqnired  a  long  period  to  counteract  the 
evils  engendered  by  slavery.  A  painful  disr^rd 
of  cert^n  moral  obligations  and  social  institutions 
still  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  though  these 
people  no  more  delight  in  laborious  occupations 
undar  a  tropical  sun  than  the  white  man,  yet  it 
has  been  said  by  persons  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  matter  that  they  often  continue  longer  at 
work  and  do  more  for  wages  than  they  were 
wont  to  do  under  the  slave-driver's  lash.  An 
overweening  idea  of  individual  liberty  tends, 
however,  to  unbridled  license  of  political 
thought,  resulting  in  frequent  revolutions  which 
convulse  society,  hinder  healthy  reformation,  and 
destroy  progress  and  prosperity. 

Only  recently  Hayti  has  again  been  the  scene 
of  a  revolutionary  outbreak.  Uuch  of  the  city 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  which  was  also  the 
case  in  1869,  when  the  Wesleyan  Mission  pre- 
mises were  burnt.  The  last  revolution  of 
1883,  a  mis8i<mary  (Rev,  M.  Ficot)  says,  was 
really  a  war  of  colour.  **  The  blocks  said,  *  The 
country  is  ours,  and  none  bat  blacks  abaJI  live 
therein,*  while  the  mulattos  said,  *  The  country  is 
as  much  ours  as  yours.'  This  therefore  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  war  of  extermination ;  and  as  the 
most  modem  arms  were  used,  much  blood  was  shed 
on  both  sides.  Of  all  the  merchants  in  this  city 
only  two  are  black,  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
move  the  Government  on  the  least  provocation, 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  commercial  part  of  the 
city.  Happily  the  landing  of  English,  French 
and  Spanish  marine  saved  a  part  of  the  city  and 
many  lives."    The  party  in  power  triumphed. 

The  Haytian  republic  has  suffered  also  through 
forgeries  and  the  depreciation  of  both  paper  and 
coin. 

As  we  contrasted  Ihese  facta  with  the  experi- 
onoe  of  other  nations,  there  was  no  lack  of  con- 
Tersation  on  board  the  steamra',  which  bore  the 
writer,  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to 
the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Fort-au-Frince, 
the  capital  of  Hayti.  The  Republic  of  Hayti  or 
Haiti  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  inter- 
tropical and  fertile  island  of  San  Domingo,  which 
next  to  Cuba,  which  belongs  to  Spain,  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  West  India  Islands.  The 
portion  belonging  to  Hayti,  including  one  or  two 
smaller  islands,  Tortuga  and  Gonave,  is  less  than 
half  the  area  of  the  neighbouring  republic  of 
San  Domingo,  but  contains  a  far  larger  population. 
The  popuLition  of  Hayti  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  550,000  to  800,000,  while  that  of  San 
IXmiingo  is  estimated  at  only  150,000. 

The  independence  of  Hayti,  in  whioh  the 
i^zonch  had  aboliahed  slavery  as  early  as  1793, 


was  first  achieved  in  3801  under  the  brave  and 
chivalrous  ne^  Tonssaint  L'Ouverture,  who  was 
first  a  slave,  then  a  French  General,  then  Fresi- 
dent  of  the  Sepnblio  of  Hayti,  and  finally  a 
political  prisoner  and  exile,  and  as  such  died  in 
France,  thus  ending  his  oheqnexed  and  adventu- 
rous career. 

The  city  of  Port-au-Frince,  the  capital  of 
Hayti,  is  regularly  laid  out,  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
and  spacious  bay  fringed  with  cocoa-nut  palms 
and  other  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  The 
streets  run  at  ri^ht  angles  to  each  other,  and  the 
houses  are  very  irregularly  built ;  some  standing 
over  the  footways,  while  others  have  a  smalJ 
garden  in  front,  yet  there  are  some  fine  shops, 
offices  and  warehouses.  There  is  a  large  Boman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  a  plain  whitewashed  struc- 
ture ;  on  the  east  of  the  large  market  place  a  fine 
new  Gothic  Church  dedicated  to  San  Joset^;  a 
National  Bank,  a  pretty  temx>le-like  building, 
used  at  tlie  time  of  my  visit  as  a  police  station. 
The  Archbishop's  Falace  is  a  monastic-looking 
building  in  a  luxuriant  garden.  The  governor 
or  president  has  a  fine  houue.  There  are  also  one 
or  two  cellmate  establishments,  two  or  throo 
mission  churches,  some  excellent  schools,  nor 
should  the  several  miles  of  trwnway  be  over- 
looked. The  inhabitants  number  from  27,000  to 
28,000,  nearly  all  of  the  coloured  or  mixed  races. 
The  port  is  in  sad  want  of  good  docks  and  land- 
ing piers.  Several  of  the  buildings,  being  of 
wood  and  plaster,  have  been  much  injured  by 
fires  and  recent  revolutions.  The  island  is  also 
subject  at  times  to  severe  earthquakes  and  whirl- 
winds, which  have  been  equally  disastrous  with 
the  political  oonvulsions. 

The  period  of  my  visit  was  Christmastide,  and 
the  streets  and  muhet-places  were  thronged  with 
people,  the  women  being  clad  mostiy  in  white 
dresses,  European  in  style.  Stalls  for  drapery, 
clothing,  toys,  provisions,  etc.,  usurped  tlie  sides 
of  the  streets;  though  the  market  u^uares,  one 
for  piece  goods,  and  another  for  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  meat,  poultry,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables 
must  have  contained  several  acres,  and  were 
also  crowded.  Every  day  except  Sunday  is  a 
market  day  in  this  climate,  but  the  Christmas 
holidays  made  the  place  more  gay  and  busy  than 
usuaL  Formerly,  I  was  told,  Sunday  was  the 
busiest  market  day  of  the  week,  but  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Wesleyan  missionuies  and  their 
adherents,  this  trade  has  been  for  some  years 
wholly  suppressed  except  for  a  few  necessaries 
in  the  early  morning,  Nor  is  there  any  bull 
fighting,  as  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  some 
Spanish  towns  of  South  America;  yet  cock-fight- 
ing and  gambling  ai-e,  I  was  told,  not  unknown, 
though  not  pastimes  indigenous  to  the  people, 
nor  are  they  practised  to  the  like  extent  as  I  wit- 
nessed them  on  the  Sunday  in  Panama,  though 
I  saw  gambling  on  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  on 
the  Sund^,  when  the  policeman's  back  was 
turned,  ^e  Cathedral  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
churches  were  crowded  at  an  early  hour  both  on 
Christmas  day  and  on  the  Sunday,  and  there  was 
much  hearty  singing  and  impasmoned  preaching. 
There  was  oconparativelT  littie  deooration  of 
either  churches  or  private  houses  as  compared  with 
English  praotioes.   At  the  cathedra^  there  was 
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an  elaborate  cradle  with,  a  gorgeous  or  tawdrily 
diesBed  Madonna  and  ohild  and  St.  Joseph,  and 
-unlike  most  Boman  Catholic  cathedrals  the  floor 
of  the  vast  nave  was  almost  entirely  covered  with 
seats.  The  sermons  were  in  French,  and  the  one 
on  the  Nativity  by  the  bi-'hop  waB  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  passions.  Indeed,  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected, the  emotional  seemed  to  be  the  most  pro- 
minent, as  for  the  negro  race  it  is  by  far  tho  most 
attractive  side  uf  religion.  I  also  visited  the 
"  Cathedral"  of  the  '*  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  of  which  tho 
Ber.  J.  T.  Holly,  a  negro,  is  the  founder,  and 
has,  since  1861,  been  pastor,  assisted  at  times 
only  by  a  deacon  and  presbyter.  The  church,  a 
wooden  structure  to  hold  800  persons,  was  neatly 
decorated,  and  the  service  was  hearty  and  well 
attended.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  Chapel,  a  some- 
what larger  and  more  snbstantial  building,  and 
holding  some  400  people,  was  foimded  by  the  lato 
Ber.  W.  M.  Bird,  for  forty  years  a  missionary 
in  the  island.  The  services  at  both  these  places 
being  at  different  hours  from  those  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, I  was  able  to  pay  visits  to  them  all.  The 
services  at  both  the  Protestant  churches  were 
chaste  and  hearty,  and  at  both  there  was,  besides 
the  ordinary  services  in  French,  one  short  service 
in  English  on  Sunday  and  Christmas  day,  for 
there  are  a  considerable  number,  estimated  at 
from  600  to  800  of  English-speaking  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  chiefly  from  Jamaica  and  other  British 
West  India  Islands,  and  a  few  from  the  United 
States. 

The  streets  were  singularly  quiet  on  tne 
Sunday,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  stir 
and  noise  of  the  day  previous.  The  squares  or 
markets  on  Sunday  morning  were  empty  of  stalls 
and  people,  and  though  the  garbage  had  much  of 
it  been  removed  from  them  and  the  open  streets 
before  church  time,  10  or  11  A.M.,  yet  the  gutters 
were  plentifully  bestrewn  therewith;  and  the 
want  of  cleanliness  in  this  particular  contrasted 
with  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  where  the 
sanitary  arrangements,  in  a  town  with  a  large 
English  element,  are  excellent  and  the  streets 
neat.  It  must  hot,  however,  be  understood  that 
the  people  of  Hayti  are  behind  many  of  the  towns 
of  ^uth  America  in  sanitary  matters ;  a  similarly 
untidy,  not  to  say  filthy  aspect  is  seen  in  parts  of 
Lima,  Oallao,  Guiaquil,  Panama,  and  elsewhere. 

There  are  still  some  people  who  regard  the 
negro  race  as  unfit  for  freedom  or  liberty,  except 
in  so  fax  as  they  may  share  it  under  others. 
Macaulay  long  ago  ridiculed  the  idea  that  a 
state  of  slavery  could  ever  fit  men.  for  liberty, 
comparing  it  with  the  notion  of  the  fond  parent 
who  sagely  resolved  that  to  prevent  his  boys  being 
drowned  they  should  never  go  near  the  water  until 
they  had  learned  to  swim.  The  progress  of  Hayti 
has  been  slow,  but  if  some  of  its  people  still 
retain  some  of  the  worst  traditions  of  heathenism, 
they  are  not  two  generations  removed  from  their 
fetish  worshipping  ancestors  of  Central  Africa. 
Whilst  still  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  ideas 
and  degrading  immoralities  of  slavery,  yet  judg- 
ing from  appearances  and  facts  Hayti  will  still 
compare  fevourably  with  most  of  tho  central  and 
South  American  republics.  This,  too,  is  the 
opinion  of  some  wlio  have  watched  it  most  cIosq^^ 


and  known  it  longest.  The  late  Bev.  W.  M.  Bird, 
a  writer  intimately  acquainted  with  the  defects  as 
well  as  the  merits  of  the  P^^^  from  long  resi- 
dence among  them,  says :  "The  Haytian  Bepablio 

possesses  in  itself  every,  material  and  resource 
of  every  kind  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  any 
other  nation  as  to  general  merit."  And : 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  or  still  are  the 
defects  of  its  government,  or  the  management 
of  any  of  the  departments  of  the  national 
interests,  which  it  need  not  be  concealed  are 
many,  Hayti  itself  could  not  have  been  what  it 
now  is  but  for  its  independence."* 

There  is  one  matter  in  which  Hayti  is  as  far 
advanced  as  any  country,  Boman  Catholic  or 
otherwise — I  allude  to  "  Beligious  Liberty."  Tho 
Boman  Catholic  form  is  the  religion  estaldished 
by  law;  and  l^e  concordat  with  B(une  enables 
the  Bomish  clergy  to  draw  from  the  treasury  of 
the  Bepublic  108,000  francs  a  year  for  tlwir  own 
support,  in  addition  to  large  sums  raised  for 
public  worship  and  clerical  seminaries.  Yet  all 
denominations  have  long  enjoyed  full  liberty  of 
public  religious  worship,  and  even  to  bury  liicir 
dead  with  their  own  rites  in  the  public  cemeteries. 
Hence  it  may  occrir  and  baa  sometimes  happened 
that  a  Methodist  minister,  a  Church  clergyman, 
and  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  have  all  been  simul- 
taneously performing  m  the  same  cemetery  the 
funeral  offices  for  their  respective  dead.  This, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the 
intense  antagonism  of  the  Church  of  Borne  to 
those  whom  she  deems  heretics  has  been  anni- 
liilated,  for  it  occasionally  manifests  itself.  Yet 
the  people,  more  advanced  than  their  priests,  are 
not  slow  to  recognise  the  consistent  lives  of 
Christians  of  other  religious  bodies. 

Thai  the  Haytians  are  doing  or  striving  to 
do  something  to  help  themselves,  in  spite  of  re- 
volutions, will  be  apparent  from  a  brief  extract 
from  a  paper  printed  and  published  at  the  press 
of  Bishop  Holly  : — "  This  people,  numbering 
scarcely  half  a  million  soule,have  been  struggling 
since  1825  to  pay  off  a  national  debt  of  thirty 
million  dollars  to  France,  spoliaiion  claims  of  tho 
old  French  proprietors  of  Saint  Domingo,  and  in 
addition  thereto  have  been  meeting  all  the 
expenses  incident  to  local  and  international  self- 
government  amounting  to  four  million  dollars 
per  annum,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
been  purohasing  the  products  of  Bngland,  Fraaoe 
and  uie  Unit^  States  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  from  each  of  these  three  countries ;  or 
six  miliums  per  anfitm  of  imiH>rted  goods  from. 
these  great  centres  of  trade."  "  Surely,  contSnnes 
the  Bishop,  "  such  a  heroic  and  self-sacrificing 
people,  whose  great  national  debt  will  be 
punctually  extinguished  in  1883,t  and  who  after 
the  Jews  occupy  the  most  singular  exceptional 
and  unfortunate  place  in  tho  world's  history, 
deserve  the  benevolent  consideration  of  philan- 
tiiropists  tho  world  over.   And  tho  nations  that 


*  "  The  Black  Man,  or  Haytian  Independenoc,"  hj  the 
Bev.  W.  M.  Bird,  Wesleyan  miniater  (New  York,  1870),  forty 
yeaxa  missionary  in  Hayti. 

^  RevolatioQS  (it  ie  to  be  feared)  have  retarded  thia 
jjopefnl  result,  but  latest  socounts  still  show  an  inoome 
p,nd  expenditure  of  over  £1,150,000  each,  and  imports  ttom. 
(^leai  Britun  alone  of  £236,144  for  the  vhole  Island. 
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have  been  enriched  by  the  blood  and  sweat  of 
this  poor  people  ought  to  contribute  largely  to 
aid  every  effort  put  on  foot  to  raise  them  in  tho 
scale  of  being  by  spreading  among  them  the 
benign  influences  of  a  truly  Christian  civilisa- 
tion." 

Illustrations  of  the  power  of  Christianity  are 
not  wanting  in  Hayti.  Mr.  Bird  refers  to  some 
in  his  book;  ontsidersi  men  of  commeroe,  bear 
witness  to  them.  Bishop  Holly  after  enu- 
merating some  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from 
commercial  depression,  and  the  fallins  off  of 
funds,  adds :  "We  might  have  added  a  l)righter 
side  to  these  items  in  narrating  instances  of  the 
trumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  the  individual  heart 
and  life.  But  like  the  apostle  Paul  we  prefer  to 
glory  in  our  infirmities,"  Ho  then  speaks  of 
schools  suspended  for  want  of  funds,  and  presby- 
ters taken  from  spiritual  work  to  earn  supplies 
in  temporal  callings,  and  like  St.  Paul  to  "  labour 
■with  their  own  hands."  The  late  missionary 
Mr.  Bird,  like  the  pastor  of  the  Alps,  Felix  Neff, 
not  only  insisted  on  and  provided  suitable  educa- 
tion and  Chrislian  training  for  the  young,  but 
endeavoured  to  provide  and  advocated  free  public 
libraries  for  tho  working  classes,  and  encouraged 
a  love  of  sound  reading,  and  in  his  book  laid 


down  valuable  sn^estiona  for  the  imjjrovement 
of  tho  public  roads,  the  building  of  bridges,  and 
the  better  training  and  disciplining  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  words  of  tho  late  Charles  Darwin  are 
worth  recalling  in  this  connection.  Speaking 
of  the  foreign  tribes  of  South  America  he 
says :  '*  The  perfect  equality  among  the  indivi- 
duals composing  the  foreign  tribes  must  for  a 
long  time  retard  their  civilisation.  As  we  see 
those  animals  whose  instinct  compels  them  to 
live  in  society  and  obey  a  chief,  aro  most  capable 
of  improvement,  so  is  it  with  the  races  of  man- 
kind. Whether  we  look  at  it  as  a  cause  or  a 
consequence,  tho  more  highly  civilized  always 
have  tlio  most  artificial  governments."  If  tho 
Haytiaus  aro  wise,  they  will  not  listen  in  future 
to  every  proposer  of  political  crotchets ;  but  by 
the  encouragement  of  a  wholesome  submission  to 
the  higher  powers,  once  duly  elected  or  consti- 
tuted, they  will  endeavour  to  work  ont  their 
advancement  by  just  and  gradual  legislation,  by 
the  maintenance  of  equal^rights  for  all,  of  what- 
ever colour  or  creed,  to  promote  peaceful  industry 
and  commerce,  and  so  develop  the  vast  reaonroea 
of  their  lich  and  beautiful  island. 

W.  B.  Kerr. 


CHRIST'S  RETROSPECT  OF  HIS  WORK. 

AN  EASTER  MEDITATION. 

"  I  bare  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  fioiahed  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do." — Jc^n  xnL  4. 


THE  prayer  of  Jesus  from  which  these  words 
are  taken  breathed  the  very  atmosphere  of 
heaven  itself.  In  spirit  He  was  in  eternity  when 
He  uttered  it.  He  was  looking  down,  as  it  were, 
on  His  earthly  life  as  a  finished  thing,  and  on 
the  ground  of  what  He  had  done  He  claimed  the 
reward,  even  His  own  exaltation.  He  prayed 
for  the  unity,  preservation  and  sanctification  of 
His  disdplos,  and  of  those  whom  they  should  be 
the  means  of  gathering  out  of  the  world. 

Let  us  look  at  the  view  which  He  takes  of  His 
own  life  on  earth.  Ihaee  glorifi^  thee  on  the  earth : 
I  have  Jinished  the  vtorh  which  Thou  gavett  me  to  do. 
These  are  the  words  of  truth.  They  are  abso- 
lutely devoid  alike  of  the  spirit  of  boasting  and 
exaggeration.  They  are  tho  utterance  of  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  alike  toirard  God  and 
toward  man. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  permitted  to  a  man 
who  has  served  his  generation  well  to  refer  to 
his  work  in  terms  of  satisfaction,  to  speak  of  his 
aims,  spirit,  and  efforts,  in  a  general  way,  as 
having  been  disinterested  and  fitted  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  men,  and  as  having  attained 
some  measure  of  success.  But  it  is  common  for 
those  who  aro  able  to  do  so,  and  who  are  fairly 
entitled  to  do  so,  to  speak,  at  the  same  time,  of 
their  sense  of  short-coming,  of  the  help  ^oy 
have  derived  from  the  co-operation  of  others, 
and  of  how  little,  comparatively,  they  have 
accomplished.   And  if  such  men  survey  their 


work  in  the  eight  of  God  they  must  be  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  how  soiled  and  marred 
it  has  been  by  the  pollution  of  the  world,  and 
their  own  manifold  imperfection.  Jesus  alone  of 
all  who.  ever  lived  could  lift  up  Ilia  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  claim,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  with- 
out any  qualification  or  reservation,  to  have  glori- 
fied the  Father  on  the  earth,  and  to  have  finished 
tiie  work  given  Him  to  do. 

He  could  not  have  said  'more.  To  have  said 
less  would  have  been  to  say  less  tlian  was  "^ae. 
To  have  qualified  or  limited  what  Ue  said  would 
have  been  to  have  misrepresented  the  testimony 
of  His  own  consoiousness.  His  pure  conscience 
told  tHui  that  He  had  never  done  what  He 
ought  not  to  have  done,  nor  left  undone  what  He 
ought  to  have  done,  nor  sought  His  own  in  any- 
thing that  He  had  done,  that  He  had  done  all 
that  was  given  Him  to  do. 

He  approached  the  Father  to  claim  His  revmrd  ; 
and  while  reminding  the  Father  of  the  reason  of 
His  investment  with  power  over  all  flesh,  and 
implicitly  claiming  equality  with  the  Father,  Ho 
took  the  place  of  a  servant,  and  showed  how  Ho 
had  fulfilled  all  tihe  conditions  entitling  Him  to 
what  He  claimed. 

Ijet  us  now  look  at  the  gioands  of  His  claim 
on  the  Father  to  be  glorified,  to  have  the  glory 
conferred  upon  Him  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was.  He  shows  what  He 
Jiad  done.   He  shows  where  He  had  done  it.  He 
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shows  hoie  Be  had  done  it.  First  thea  "  Se  had 
glorified  (he  Father." 

What  is  it  to  glorifj  the  Father?  Is  it  not  so 
to  think  and  speak  and  act  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  circa  instances,  as  to  win  the  approval  of 
the  Father,  to  commend  the  character  of  the 
Father,  and  to  fulfil  the  will  of  the  Father? 

"Was  not  this  the  one  grand,  all-comprehensivo 
aim  of  Christ  all  His  life  long  ?  He  thonght  tho 
thoTights,  Ho  spake  the  words,  He  did  the  deeds 
of  the  Father.  He  sought  not  His  own  ease,  nor 
influence,  nor  BUcceBs.  He  could  neither  bo 
deterred,  nor  seduced  by  the  fear  or  favour  of 
the  world  from  tho  steady  unswerving  pursuit  of 
thia  aim — to  glorify  tho  Father.  He  was  tho 
living,  all  perfect  embodiment  of  tho  character 
and  will  of  the  Father.  Whai  the  Father  would 
have  Him  to  do ;  hou>  the  Father  would  have 
Uim  to  do  it;  when  the  Father  wonld  have 
Htm  to  do  it;  how  the  charaeier  of  the  FaJher  would 
he  affected  by  whai  Se  did  ; — ^these  were  the  mliug 
considerations  that  influenoed  and  moulded  the 
whole  conduct  and  course  of  Jesus. 

These  considerations  comprehended,  they  did 
not  exclude,  a  due  and  tender  regard  to  the  best 
interests  of  men.  The  Father  was  most  of  ail 
glorified  by  the  compassion  of  Jesus  for  tho 
sinning.  His  sympathy  for  the  sorrowing,  by 
the  h^p  He  brought  to  the  suffering,  by  His 
death  for  the  helpless  and  ungodly.  We  are  not 
to  think  of  the  glory  of  the  Father  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
men. 

The  highest  weU-b^g  of  men  will  be  found  in 
the  promotion  of  the  noiy  of  God,  in  making 
this  the  snpreme  aim  of  life, — as  Christ  did.  The 

fift  of  the  Son  to  the  world  was  the  proof  of  the 
ather's  love  to  the  world,  of  His  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  The  life  of  Christ  was  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father's  love  to  tho  world. 
Christ  glorified  the  Father  by  all  His  words  and 
acts  of  love,  by  His  obedience  unto  death,  whioh 
was  the  obedience  of  love. 

The  love,  however,  whereby  He  glorified  the 
Father  was  a  holy  love ;  it  was  not  a  love  which 
made  light  of  sin,  or  could  tolerate  hypocrisy, 
or  prompted  Him  to  speak  peace  to  the  impeni- 
tent and  unbelieving.  He  was  the  Light  of  the 
wcorld,  and  He  glorified  the  Father  by  declaring 
the  doom  of  the  finally  impenitent,  by  denouncing 
woe  on  the  insincere  or  self-seeking  professors  of 
godliness,  as  well  as  by  offering  rest  of  soul  to 
^e  labouring  and  heavy  laden,  and  declaring 
that  he  ih&t  believetii  hatn  etranal  life. 

He  glorified  the  Father  by  viewing,  feeling, 
speaking  and  acting  in  relation  to  everything 
Ho  met,  as  the  Father  Himself  viewed  and  was 
affected  by  it.  He  manifested  all  His  life  long 
the  love,  the  truth,  the  holiness,  the  -patience, 
the  grace,  the  goodness,  the  whole  character  in 
short,  of  the  Father,  so  that  to  see  Him  was  to 
see  tho  Father,  to  behold  His  glory  was  to  behold 
the  Father's  glory. 

Thus,  then,  Jesus  had  glorified  the  Father.  Bat 
His  words  show  also  where  He  had  glorified  the 
Father. 

**  I  have  gknified  thee  on  the  earth."  He  was, 
in  a  sense  done  with  the  eartli.  He  was  like  one 
who  has  oome  to  tiie  end  of  his  time  in  a  ^aoe. 


is  ready  to  bid  farewell  to  it,  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  it,  and  is  onl^  waiting  for  the 
conveyanoe  that  is  to  take  him  away.  He  haa 
wound  up  his  affairs,  bade  farewell  to  friends, 
disposed  of  everything  that  he  is  not  takii^ 
away  with  him;  and  regards  himself  as  no 
longer  belonging  to  the  place.  In  spirit  Jesna 
had  left  the  world.  Indeed  He  says  in  a  subse- 
quent portion  of  this  prayer,  "Noto  lam  no  more 
in  the  tDorld."  He  was  really  in  an  important 
sense  done  with  it.  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat. 
His  cross  and  passion  were  before  Him  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  He  was  enabled  to  regard 
them  as  over  and  done. 

Unspeakably  sublime  are  the  spirit,  attitude 
and  words  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion.  They  reveal 
His  Divine  character  in  a  way  that  human  imagi- 
nation could  never  have  invented.  What  is 
recorded  here  is  drawn  and  reported  from  lifb. 
The  words  .of  Jesus  were  the  words  of  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God — "  I  have  glorified  Thee 
on  the  earth." 

The  eai-th  was  the  place  where  He  had  glorified 
the  Father.  He  did  it  in  His  earthly  life  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  all  His  various  relationships 
and  occupations  and  intercourse  among  men. 
He  did  it  by  subjection  to  His  parents  in  the 
humble  home  at  Kazareth.  He  did  it  by  patient 
toil  at  the  carpenter's  bench.  He  did  it  in 
the  course  of  His  public  ministry,  in  all  the 
chequered  experiences  of  His  public  career,  alike 
when  tho  tide  of  public  feeling  ran  high  in  His 
favour,  and  when  He  had  to  retire  before  the 
opposition  that  He  met  with.  He  did  it  in  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  gloiy  of  the 
Holy  Mount,  in  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness, 
in  the  garden  uid  on  the  tree.  In  work  and 
worship, — service  and  snffering^ — rest  and  action. 
He  glorified  the  Father  on  the  earth.  These 
words  are  an  all  comprehensive  summary  of  His 
human  life  on  earth,  to  understand  which  aright 
would  require  ns  to  trace  His  history  from  the 
manger  to  the  cross,  and  to  view  it  all  in  the  light 
of  the  eternal  purposes  of  God,  and  the  eternal 
issues  of  it  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  We  can  never 
exhaust  these  words  of  Jesus.  They  are  the  very 
spirit,  the  very  essence,  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  on  earth. 

But  His  words  show  us  more  especially  Aotc 
He  glorified  the  Father.  He  did  it  by  finishing 
the  work  given  Him  to  do.  He  had  a  definite 
work  to  do  in  the  world.  A  work  was  given 
Him  to  do  which  was  given  to  none  otiier,  and 
whioh  none  other  could  do.  The  Father  had 
given  Him  this  work  to  do,  had  empowered 
and  commissioned  Him  to  do  this  work,  and 
He  had  done  it,  and  by  doing  it  He  had  glorified 
the  Father  on  the  earth. 

What  was  that  work  ? 

He  frequently  referred  to  it.  He  referred  to 
it  in  general  and  in  special  terms,  in  its  present 
effects  and  in  its  future  issues.  Ho  referred  to  it 
in  relation  to  the  Father's  purpose  and  feelings, 
and  tho  state  and  needs  of  men.  We  can  have 
little  difBculty  in  ascertaining  what  His  work 
was  if  we  read  His  words  attentively.  **  Wi$t  ye 
vet  that  I  fnusf  he  about  my  FcUher*8  buaineaa"  said 
the  boy  Jesus  to  His  sorrowing  parents.  "  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  tode$trog&e  uaa  ma^the  jMnj^tg, 
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lam  not  come  to  destroy,  hvi  tofvlfil."  He  said  in 
the  Hennon  on  the  Mount.  I  came  down  from 
htaieen  w4  to  do  my  oum  imU,  hiU  the  vaiU  of  Sim  that 
ktU  me"  The  accomplishment  of  His  Father's 
business,  the  fulfilment  of  law  and  prophets,  the 
doing  of  His  Father's  will,  these  are  the  general 
aspects  of  His  work  which  He  refers  to  in  varioua 
forms,  on  Tariona  occasions. 

But  He  tells  us  more  particularly  what  His 
Father's  will  is.  "  TUa  is  (he  Falher's  wiU  which 
hath  sent  me,  thai  of  edl  which  he  hath  given  me,  I 
should  lose  nothirtg,  but  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last 
day."  "  lilts  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that 
everyone  which  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  Him  may 
have  everlasting  life,  and  I  wiU  rtuse  him  up  at  the  last 
day."  The  finu  security  of  a  given  people,  the 
gilt  of  everlasting  life  to  a  seeing  and  believing 
people,  a  people  who  look  to  Himself  and  put 
their  trust  in  Him,  a  blessed  resurrection  for 
them — this  is  the  will  of  the  Father.  The  work 
given  to  the  Saviour  was  to  seoaro  these  ends. 
These  are  the  present  find  future  effects  of  the 
work  given  Him  to  do. 

StiU  more  particularly  He  speaks  of  that 
work.  Ho  tells  us  how  it  is  to  be  effected,  how 
these  ends  are  to  be  secured. 

"  The  Son  of  man"  Ho  says,  " came  not  to  he 
ministered  unto  hut  to  minister,  and  to  gite  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many."  The  given  people  are  secured, 
the  seeing  and  believing  people  are  quickened, 
and  made  partakers  of  everlasting  life  in  virtue 
of  Christ's  death.  Their  state  and  needs  are 
hinted  at  here.  A  ransom  is  paid  for  those  who 
are  in  captivity.  The  work  is  a  work  of  deliver- 
ance. "  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  saxe  that  which 
was  lost."  His  work  is  a  work  of  salvation.  Those 
whom  He  saves  are  lost.  They  are  indebted 
for  eternal  life  to  the  love  of  the  Father,  mani- 
fested in  the  gift  of  the  Son  and  reoeived  tlirough 
faith. 

Thus  full  and  varied  are  the  Saviour's  references 
to  the  work  which  the  Father  gave  Him  to  do, 
and  which  He  here,  in  His  great  interoessory 
prayer,  says  He  has  finished.  When  He  uttered 
these  words  He  had  finished  it,  in  as  far  as  the 
complete  self-snrrender  and  devotion  to  the 
Father's  will  were  concerned.  "When  upon  the 
cross  He  said,  "  It  is  finished"  and  bowed  His  head 
and  gave  up  the  ghost,  it  was  actually  and  his- 
tarically  complete. 

The  work  given  Christ  by  the  Father  to 
do  was  the  work  of  human  salvation.  This  He 
aooomplishod  by  His  whole  obedience  onto  death. 
He  acoomplished  it  in  such  a  sense  that  in  order 
to  experience  and  enjc^  it,  men  have  only  to 
look  to  Him,  to  tinst  Him  and  believe  in  His 
name,  and  in  the  power  of  the  life  oommunioated 
to  them,  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  by  working  out  what  God 
vrorks  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do. 

In  an  important  sense  Christ  continues  His 
work  of  salvation  in  the  world,  from  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  will  continue  it  until  all 
who  are  given  to  Him  by  the  Father  come  unto 
Him,  that  is  as  long  as  there  is  one  prodigal 
willing  to  return,  one  blind  one  seeking  light, 
one  dead  one  seeking  life.  In  this  sense  Christ 
is  still  cariying  on  Hu  work. 

His  wwk  IB  &uahed,  and  is  incapable  either 


of  perpetuation  or  repetition,  requiring  nothing 
to  be  added  to  or  ta^en  from  it,  as  far  as  His 
self-surrender  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  His 
payment  of  the  ransom,  and  His  blood-shedding  for 
the  Temiseion  of  sins  are  concerned.  His  work  is 
ever  going  on  in  as  &r  as  His  advocacy  with  the 
Father,  and  tixe  actual  deliverance  of  sinners  from 
their  sins  and  their  consequences  are  concerned. 
Christ  prayed  in  this  prayer  for  unborn  myriads 
of  men,  for  those  who  should  afterwards  believa 
on  Himself  through  apostolic  testimony. 

**  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world,"  He  said  to  His  disciples  before 
His  ascension  to  heaven.  St.  Luke  began  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  words,  "  The 
former  treatise  have  I  made,  0  Theophilus,  of 
all  that  Jesus  began  hoik  to  do  and  teach,  until  the 
day  in  which  He  was  taken  up." 

His  atoning  work  He  fiuished  upon  the  cross. 
But  He  continued  to  teach  and  act  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  after  His  resnorreotion  and  ascension,  ana 
He  does  so  still.  He  works  in  uid  by  and  on 
behalf  of  His  people,  and  will  do  so  nntil  aU 
things  are  put  under  His  feet. 

The  work  which  Jesus  did  and  by  whioh  He 
glorifi^  the  Father  on  the  earth,  was  for  us. 
The  way  in  which  He  lived  His  life,  and  did  His 
work  furnish  us  with  an  example,  show  us 
what  should  be  the  motive,  spirit  and  end  of 
our  life.  Our  aim  should  ever  be  to  glorify  the 
Father,  and  accomplish  the  work  we  have  to  do. 
The  glory  of  God  should  be  our  aim  in  all  we 
do,  in  all  the  connections  we  form,  in  all  the 
intercourse  and  business  and  pleasures  of  life,  in 
all  that  we  underta^  alike  in  the  Church  and  the 
world.  Not  our  own  advantage,  not  our  own 
advanoeonent  in  the  vrorld ;  not  our  own  ease  and 
enjoyment,  not  our  own  edification  first  and 
ohiefiy,  but  the  glory  of  the  Father  must  be  our 
aim. 

Supreme  regard  for  God's  will  in  everything 
concerning  which  He  has  made  it  known  unto  ua 
in  His  word,  and  unhesitating  compliance  with  it 
are  the  means  whereby  we  can  glorify  Him.  If 
we  disregard  His  will  in  anything,  on  any  plea 
whatever,  His  glory  oeaeee  to  be  our  only  aim. 
The  pursuit  of  this  aim  alone  can  give  uniform 
steadiness,  consistency,  true  dignity  and  beauty 
to  the  life.  It  makes  the  lowliest  and,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  the  meanest  life,  truly  worth 
living.  Like  Christ,  too^  we  shoold  seek  to 
glorify  the  Father  by  finishing  the  work  given 
us  to  do. 

We  have  idl  work  to  do — a  wcnrk  adapted  to  our 
character,  circumstanoes  and  gifts.  This  work 
will  eng^  all  our  povirers  and  time  and  resonrces, 
and  we  need  to  set  about  and  do  with  all  oiir 
might.  What  it  is  for  each  of  us  must  be  deter- 
mined by  ourselves,  in  the  light  of  God's  word, 
by  the  help  and  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  aad 
by  the  indications  of  Providence. 

Let  us,  then,  tread  in  the  steps  of  Christ. 
Let  us  make  God's  glory  our  aim.  Let  us  be 
about  the  work  given  us  to  do.  Let  us  do  it  with 
our  might.  Let  us  persevere  in  it  till  it  is  oo- 
oompli^ed,  and  we  shall  have  inward  peace  and 
satitfaction  here,  and  receive  a  full  and  gknioos 
reward  hereafter. 

jomr  ssLLT. 
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Tbe  SLinsbirie  in  our  northern  skies  1  | 
Bid  Nature  take  |; 
Qm  njore  for  us  hsr  fairest  guisa  |:\ 
So  in  thy  promise  we  will  read,  |". 
forGsljadowGd  ty  tl]y  qiiick'ning  brcatb,  | 
Fu]filiTje!]t  of  the  wondrous  creed  I 
That  life  shall  triumph  over  death-  I'. 


3.  G. 
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SUHTATd  AT  BALMOBAL. 

gOME  interetUng  glimpiH  of  religious  liCo  are  given  in  tbe 
Queen's  new  Tolnme, "  More  LeaircB  from  the  Jonnuil 
of  kLifeinifaeHighluidB.'*  (Btnitii,  Elder  and  Co.) 

These  pages  not  onlj  ahev  hex  B^ertj  in  the  vomaoly 
and  homelj  aspects  hy  which  she  has  enideated  herself  to 
bet  people,  but  are  enricbed  hy  traoes  of  a  nmple  piety  saoh 
OS  may  adorn  and  strengthen  even  a  throne. 

CojotCNioy  Sdhdat  ax  Cratbis. — "Balmoral,  Sunday, 
Korember  IStb,  1871.  A  very  bright  moruing  with  deep 
snowv  At  twelve  o^clook  Z  went  to  the  kirk  with  my  two 
ladies  (the  Duchess  of  Boxburghe  and  Lady  Ely),  Lord 
Bridpi»t  being  also  in  attendance.  At  the  end  of  the 
sermon  began  the  serrloe  ci  the  CcnnmoniMi,  which  is  most 
toochlng  and  beantifol,  and  impressed  and  raored  me  more 
than  I  can  express.  I  shall  never  forgot  it 

"  The  appeannoe  of  the  IdA  was  very  siiikiDg,  with  the 
tables  in  the  cross  seati^  on  eltiier  aide  &oing  the  palfAt, 
corered  with  a  white  elotb.  Neither  Brown,  though  he 
came  with  ns,  nor  any  of  otnr  Sootoh  semnts  sat  bddnd  ns 
as  nmal,  but  all  below,  as  erary  one  doss  who  intmds 
faking  the  mnament  at  the  *flnt  table.'  A  ti^le  also 
eorcred  with  a  wbite  oloth,  was  placed  la  front  of  the 
middlo  pew,  dlreotly  faoiag  the  pulpit. 

"  The  service  was  the  same  as  that  on  ordinary  Sundays 
until  after  the  sermon,  excepting  that  every  psalm  and 
prayer  hatl  reference  to  the  Lead's  Supper,  and  the  sermon 
was  on  the  perfect  obedienee  of  the  Bon  (Hebrews  ii.  10). 

**  The  prayer  after  the  sermon  was  very  atuat,  after  which 
Dr.  Taylor  delivered  an  address  from  the  pulpit,  in  which 
he  very  beautifully  invited  all  true  penitents  to  reoeive  the 
communion,  the  hardened  sinner  alone  to  abstain.  It  was 
done  in  a  very  kind  and  encouraging  ttme.  Dr.  Taylor 
adopted  pert  of  one  of  the  English  prayers,  only  shortened 
and  simplified.  .  .  .  After  this  address — '  the  Fencing  of 
the  Tables,'  as  it  is  called — the  minister  came  down  to  the 
small  table  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  where  he  stooJ  witli  the 
assiBUint  minister,  and  the  elders  on  either  side,  and  while 
the  S5tb  Psalm  was  being  sung  the  elders  broi^ht  in  the 
Elements,  and  placed  them  on  the  table,  viz.  tlie  bread  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  two  large  plates  lined  witib  napkins, 
and  the  wine  in  four  large  silver  cups.  The  minister  then 
read  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from 
1  Corinthians  xi.  23,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  short  but 
very  impressive  prayer  of  consecration. 

"  This  done,  he  handed  the  bread  first,  and  then  the  wine, 
ilg^t  and  left  to  the  ddeia,  Franois  (Brown's  nnde), 
Symoa  *  the  merchant,'  Hunter,  and  Dr.  Bobertson.  to  dis- 
pense; himself  ^ving  both  to  mu  or  two  people  neareatto 
himi  who  weie  in  the  middle  pew,  whne  the  Thomsoni  all 
ait  gennmlly,  and  tn  which,  on  this  ooeasiOD,  were  old 
Donald  Stewart  and  bia  wifo  (eij^ty-Bix  and  etg^fy-one, 
lookiDg  so  nice  and  vennaUe),  the  young  Donald  Stewarts, 
the  Tbomsona,  old  Ifr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  (be  eighty-one  and 
very  mnch  bent^  B&d  ahe  Beventy-<Mie).  Old  John  Brown 
asdold  Donald  Stawazt  wore  large  plaids;  did  Smith  of 
Kintore  was  likewise  In  this  pew.  The  bread  was  then 
reverently  eaten,  and  the  wine  dmnk,  ritthtg,  each  person 
passbg  it  on  one  to  the  other ;  the  cup  being  replaced  by 
each  on  the  table  before  them  after  they  had  partaken  of 
the  wine,  and  then  the  elder  carried  tt  on  to  the  next  pews, 
in  which  there  were  tables,  until  nil  those  in  that  portion  of 
the  ohnrcb  prepared  for  the  Lord's  8u[^r  had  communi- 


cated. After  which  the  elders  replaced  the  Elements  on 
the  table  before  the  minister,  who  delivered  a  short  address 
of  thankfulness  and  exhortation.  He  then  gave  out  the 
103rd  Fsabn,  which  was  sung  while  the  communicants  were 
leaving  the  teblcs,  to  be  occupied  in  turn  by  others. 

**  We  left  after  this.  It  would  indeed  be  impassible  to  say 
how  deeply  we  were  impressed  by  the  grand  simpUoify  of 
the  service.  It  was  all  so  truly  earnest,  and  no  descriptini 
can  do  justice  to  tiie  perfect  devotion  of  the  whole  as- 
semblage. It  was  most  touching,  and  I  longed  much  to 
join  in  it  To  see  all  these  simple  good  people  in  their 
nice  plun  dresses  (including  on  old  woman  in  her  mutob, 
so  many  of  whom  I  knew,  and  some  ot  whom  had  walked 
far,  dd  as  they  were,  in  the  de^  snow,  was  very  striking. 
Almost  allow  own  people  were  there.  We  oame  hone  at 
twenty  minntee  before  two  tf<Aa6k.'* 

**  Bshnond.  Sunday,  Hay  II,  1662. 
Hmried  to  be  ready  for  the  service,  whioh  Dr. 
Haoleod  was  kindly  going  to  perform.  And  a  litUe 
before  ten  I  went  down  with  Lenchen  and  Affle  (Alice 
being  still  in  bed  tunrell)  to  the  diniog-nxoa,  in  whldi 
I  had  not  yet  been.  The  ladiea  and  gentlemen  were 
seated  behind  me,  the  servants,  indoding  Grant  and 
some  tjt  the  other  Highlanders,  (^poeite.  And  never  was 
service  more  beautiihlly,  tooohiDgly,  simply,  and  tKoAeriy 
performed.  There  was  the  opening  prayer,  then  the  read- 
ing from  Scripture,  which  was  most  beautifrilly  selected 
as  follows :  the  twenty-ttiird  chapter  of  Job,  the  forty-eeoond 
Paalm,  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St  John,  some  of  the  first 
verses,  and  then  from  the  twenty-third  verse  to  the  end 
and  the  seventh  chapter  of  Revelations  to  the  end.  All  so 
applicable.  After  this  came  another  prayer,  and  then  the 
sermon,  entirely  extempore,  taken  from  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  the  thirteenth  verse,  also 
alluding  to  the  tenth  chapter,  and'  occasionally  turning  to 
the  Corinthians.  The  sermon  was  admirable,  all' upon 
affliction,  Ood'a  love,  our  Saviour's  snflTerings,  which  God 
would  not  ^xire  Him,  the  blessedness  of  suScriog  in  bring- 
ing us  nearer  to  our  eternal  home,  where  we  should  all  be 
together,  and  where  our  dear  ones  were  gone  on  before  us. 
He  concluded  with  another  prayer,  in  which  he  prayed 
most  touchingly  for  me.  The  children  and  I  were  much 
affected  on  coming  upstairs." 

"  Sunday,  October  2, 1870. 
"  At  four,  went  to  kirk  with  Lenohen  uid  Augusta  Stanley, 
Dr.  Haoleod  pexfinued  the  seryioa  admiiaUy,  and  gave  us 
a  very  striking  sermon,  all  extempore  and  appealing  very 
BtroDgly  to  the  people's  feelings.  Saw  good  Dr.  Haoleod 
afterwwls,  and  was  much  upset  in  talking  to  liim  of  my 
sorrows,  anxieties,  and  overwhelming  cares ;  and  he  was  so 
kind  and  empathising,  so  encouraging  and  full  of  that 
faith  and  hope  which  alone  can  comfort  and  sostain  the 
brt&en  heart  In  his  sermon  he  spoke  of  then  being  peaee 
tDiihout  happineet,  and  happineee  wWumt  jmoos,  whtoh  is  so 
true.** 

**  Sunday,  Ootober  9, 18M. 
"A  very  fine  morning  after  a  fhwt  ^Hie  nn  intensely  hot 
Dear  Leopold  breafcfiwted  with  ns  oat  of  doors,  fiat  ont 
for  a  BhoH  while.  To  the  kirk  at  f  wetva^  It  was  not  so 
stifiing.  Dr.  Haoleod  gave  ns  such  a  qtUDdid  aemon  on 
the  war,  and  withont  mentioning  fVones^  he  said  enon^  to 
make  every  one  understand  what  was  meant  (when  he 
pointed  out  how  God  would  punish  wickedness,  and  vanity, 
and  sensoality ;  and  the  ohapten  be  read  from  la^ah  zxviil., 
and  from  Eiekiel,  Amos,  and  ene  ttf  the  FMlms,  were  really 
quite  wonderfol  fbr  the  way  in  whioh  they  aeoned  to 
describe  France).  It  was  all  admiralile  and  heart-etitring. 
Then  the  prayers  were  besutifol  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
sick,  the  dying,  the  wounded,  the  battlefield,  and  my  sons- 
in-law  and  daughters.  We  all  came  back  deeply  impreesed." 
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The  Late  Dr.  Nokhan  Macleod. — No  ono  crer  felt  bo 
convinced,  and  so  anxious  as  he  to  conTince  otherB,  that 
God  was  a  loving  Father,  who  wished  all  to  como  to  Him 
and  to  preach  of  a  living  personal  Saviour,  Ono  who  loved 
na  aB  a  brother  and  a  friend,  to  whom  all  could  and  should 
come  with  truBt  and  confidence.  No  ono  ever  raised  end 
strengthened  one's  faith  moro  than  Dr.  Macleod.  His  own 
faith  was  bo  strong,  his  heart  bo  large,  that  all — high  Bnd 
low,  weak  and  strong,  the  erring  and  the  good— could  alike 
find  sympathy,  lielQ,  and  consulotion  from  him.  How  I 
loved  to  talk  to  him,  to  oak  hia  advice,  to  speak  to  him  of 
my  BOTTowa,  my  anxieties." — From  Mora  I^tava  from  the 
Journal  of  a  Life  in  the  Highlande. 

The  HuGDiNOTS. — A  society  has  been  formed  at  New 
York  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  liistory  of 
the  Huguenots  in  America.  Tbo  Honourable  John  Jay  is 
presideut,  the  Kcr.  A.  V.  Villmeyer,  secretary.  The  socioty 
lias  made  a  vigorous  start,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
large  number  of  the  descendants  of  the  proscribed  religionists 
are  at  present  the  ownera  of  city  property,  and  occupy 
positionB  of  prospeiifrf  in  chnzoli  and  state.  Tho  sentence 
of  boiuahment  was  a  sentence  of  blessing.  AVe  nolo  tho 
name  of  Dr.  Burd,  the  author  of  "The  Biso  of  tho 
Huguenots,"  on  the  Committee. 

Ptbttah  LriERATCBE. — ^The  Library  of  tho  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Wocoeater  in  MessBchusetts,  contains 
a  fine  series  of  dampy  quartos  and  tracts  published  between 
the  years  1630  and  1C60,  which  all  belonged  to  the  well- 
Imowu  divines.  Cotton  Mather  and  Increoae  Mather.  These 
volumes  and  pamphlets  st&nd  togetim  in  a  formidable  array 
of  closely  printed  logical  dogma,  now  rarely  resorted  to,  for 
we  have  drawn  from  the  Bame  fountain  to  which  these 
doughty  vrarriors  resorted,  but  we  have  foand  the  undiange- 
able  truths  might  bo  presented  in  more  oomely  vessels  to 
needy  and  weary  humanity. 

An  IsFAiiiBLE  Eemedy  fob  LowNESd  OF  SpiBira.— Wo 
find  the  following  amongst  some  old  papers.  Toko  one 
ounce  of  spirit  of  Resolution,  properly  mixed  with  tho  oil 
of  Good  Conscience,  infuse  into  it  a  large  spoonful  of  tho 
salts  of  Patience.  Distil  very  carefully  a  composing  plant 
called  "  Others'  woes,"  which  you  ■will  find  growing  under 
tho  broad  leaves  of  DisgulBo  in  almost  every  garden;  Some 
drops  of  this  will  much  assist  the  salts  of  Patienco  in  their 
operation.  Gather  a  handful  of  the  MoBsoma  of  Hope,  and 
sweeten  theco  ingxedicnts  with  tho  balm  of  Providence. 


Tliere  1>  a  legmd  that  our  Lord  was  cmdfltd  with  BSm  fine  tomod 
•way  from  tbo  H0I7  Ctt^  and  looking  toward  the  west. 

TLJIS  face  was  westward.    Knew  the  soldiers  why 
Thus  in  its  atony  cleft  they  turned  tho  beam? 
Perchance  they  learn  that  Jewish  elders  deem 

Unholy  glances  from'  the  filming  eye 

Of  man  condemned  upon  a  cross  to  die 
Might  shed  poUntion  Zion's  Conrts  around, 
Wliich  God  of  old  so  beautiful  had  found? 

So  leaning  westward  hangs  He,  death  anigh. 

Unrmiu's  the  heedless  city.  O'er  Him  breaking 
Beyond  the  far  hills  and  tho  soundless  main, 
Biso  lands  and  peoples  deep  in  night's  domain, 

Where  deathless  Lovo  shall  conquer ;  nations  waking, 

Down  the  long  ages,  prisoned  souls  set  free, 

His  fiiee  was  westward—it  was  turned  to  ma 

r.  H. 
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nnBB^n|HE  old  house  through  which  Miss  Foster 
nSn^^HV  and  Arthur  passed,  on  their  way  to  Mrs. 
iSj^KB.^^B  Baiclay*8  room,  was  specious  and  sub- 

stantiiJ.  It  was  Indeed  one  cf  the  cMeat 
l^j^^JU^UM  houses  in  that  part  of  the  country,  al- 
ii&mBiiaSnSlM  though  the  wing  in  which  the  Ubraiy  was 

— ihe  room  in  which  we  found  the  children 
when  Miss  Foster  urived— had  been  added  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date.  In  all  the  principal  rooms  were  hung 
portraits  of  former  members  of  the  family,  many  of  whom 
had  won  distinctions  and  honourB,  beyond  tho  limits  of 
their  own  county,  and  the  small  circle  in  which  they  lived. 
Indeed,  tho  family  itself  had  occupied  .no  unimportant  place 
in  the  history  of  tho  country.  Dating  back  almost  to  tiio 
Conqnest,  through  ancestors  who  bore  names  much  more 
high-sounding,  such  as  "  Hugh  do  Beauclerk,"  we  find  the 
family  in  records  of  wars  and  victories,  almost  innumerable, 
until  the  advent  of  more  peaceful  times,  and  then  it  would 
socm  that  tho  house  was  represented  by  a  younger  branch, 
and  that  days  of  hardship  succeeded  days  of  prosperity, 
owing  iB  tho  profligacy  of  some  of  the  fitmily  until 
most  of  tho  land  passed  into  other  hands  for  boilding 
purposes,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  family  but  this 
old  house,  and  on  acre  or  two  of  garden  that  surrounded  it. 

But  although  tho  cruel  hand  of  necessity  might  rob 
them  of  their  poaseaaions,  there  was  one  treasure  which  they 
still  held,  and  that  was  their  fair  name.  As  long  as  they 
wero  able  to  point  to  those  old  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
tell  from  them  the  story  of  their  past  glories,  there  would 
remain  to  them  something  more  than  any  mere  property 
oould  bestow.  So  said  many  a  former  member  of  the  family, 
who,  nevertheless,  would  have  been  glad  of  a  little  more  of 
this  world's  goods ;  and  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  ArLhnr 
had  been  tatigbt  to  believe  that  be  ponscssed  in  hia  name  a 
more  noUe  inheritanoe  than  inany  who  were  counted  great 
to-day. 

Scnne  old-foshioned  people  hod  been  known  to  say  that 
it  mattered  very  little  what  the  post  generations  of  the 
fiunily  had  been,  so  long  as  the  present  members  of  it  were 
good  and  just  aitd  true,  and  noble;  but  whenever  such 
words  were  spoken  to  Arthur,  ho  would  get  exoessirely 
angry,  and  declare  that  it  mattered  everything  to  him,  for 
his  grandfather  had  fought,  anddied,  for  queen  and  country, 
and  that  he  would  be  proud  of  him  and  of  his  noble  death 
as  long  OS  he  lived. 

Major  Barclay  had  fallen  in  the  trenches  before  Sebos- 
topol,  as  you  may  see  ou  the  large  white  marble  slab  which 
stands  over  tho  family  pew  in  tho  parish  church,  whoeo 
spire  you  can  just  see  from  the  upper  windows,  hidden 
away  among  the  elms  on  yonder  hill.  His  son,  and  Arthur'a 
father,  hod  been  a  solicitor,  who  died  Eomewhat  suddenly 
throe  years  before  our  story  opens,  and  since  his  death,  Ifrs. 
Barclay  has  been  a  great  invalid.  She  had  always  been 
delicate,  but  the  sudden  ending  to  a  happy  married  life 
completely  hroko  down  her  health  and  spirits,  neither  of 
which  she  had  recovered  from  that  hour. 

Her  room  was  a  pretty  one,  and  very  comfortable.  Since 
it  did  duty  as  a  drawing-room,  dining-room  and  l>edrDom,  it 
combined  in  a  ciurious  way  all  the  characteristics  of  each. 
There  were  pretty  pictures,  and  rich  furniture,  at  tbo  end, 
Tfhicb  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  ij^^ntj^^t^  first 
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Uocu&ofaboimUfol  SQininer.  Fnitherin  ttcto  dining  tables 
and  a  stdeboard,  irhilBt  in  tbe  reocsa,  irliich  'woa  really 
aaothet  room  thrown  into  this  lai^r  ono,  and  screened  off 
by  bcsTyGortains,  vaa  tho  bed. 

It  ins  one  of  the  looit  oomfortablo  rooma  in  the  houso, 
and  the  children  delighted  in  it  all  the  mere  because 
they  irtro  only  permitted  to  enjoy  its  comforts  and  its 
atbnctions  for  a  very  few  minntes  at  a  time. 

Urs.  Barebiy*s  iUneas  voB  a  nerroas  affection  vhieh 
letulered  her  peenliarly  sensitiTe  to  tho  least  noiao.  It  vaa 
absolntely  necossary  tiiat  she  should  have  as  much  perfect 
icst  and  quiet  as  possible,  therefore  she  had  alvays  been 
obliged  to  keep  a  govemess  for  the  chfldrcn,  and  it  Jtaa  by 
DO  means  easy  to  find  one  altogether  snitod  to  the  diffl- 
eolties  of  the  situation. 

After  many  trials,  and  as  many  disappointments,  she 
had  heard  through  a  friend  of  Miss  Foster.  She  iras  tho 
daughter  of  a  dergyman  vho  bad  died  some  years  before, 
leaTiDg  a  large  family,  with  littio  else  than  tho  reputation 
which  ho  had  enjoyed  through  life,  cf  being  ono  of  the  most 
earnest  and  godly  of  men,  'whose  wholo  heart  nnd  life  hod 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  that  Master,  who,  when  ho 
had  passed  awny,  proved  indeed  to  bo  a  father  to  tho 
fatherless,  as  well  08  a  husband  to  Iho  widow.  Kcarly  all 
the  children  bod  done  well.  Tho  boys  had  obtained  echolar- 
ships,  and  the  girls  had  found  situations  as  govemeBsos ;  and 
now.  Miss  Foster,  who  was  the  eldest  of  her  family,  had 
been  invited  to  the  position  of  govcmees  to  Mrs.  Barclay's 
children,  with  a  general  supervision  over  tho  household, 
which  wonld  give  her  ample  scope  for  proving  the  truth  of 
what  so  many  peopio  said  of  her,  that  she  was  ono  of  tho  '■ 
best  and  most  helpful  of  her  sex. 

As  she  enterad  Mrs.  Barclay's  room,  with  Arthnr  at  hor 
ude,  she  Trolkcd  very  softly,  and  rcqncsted  him  not  to 
for^t  how  naoeasaxy  it  was  for  his  mother  that  thcio  should 
be  no  noise. 

The  Ennlight  shining  into  the  windows,  made  all  the  front 
part  of  the  room  bright  and  pleasant,  but  tho  part  whicli 
Mrs.  Barclay  occnpiod  was  at  tho  moment  somewhat  in  tho 
diadc,  OS  though  the  light  tried  her.  Bho  was  lying  on  a 
eoQch,  and  xncrcly^zaiaed  herself  slightly  as  the  two  figures 
B)iproached  lier. 

"  Aithnr,  dear,**  riw  in  a  langoid  tone,  IUte  one  very 
Toory  of  all  things,  **  I  hope  yon  have  been  a  good  boy  ? '' 

"I  suppose  I  haTe,  mamma.  But  the  girls  anni^  me  so. 
I  do  wish  yon  would  send  mo  to  a  boyi^  school.  too  big 
now  to  leom  kssons  with  tho  others,  and  yon  remember, 
Mr.  SamervUle  said  so  the  other  day." 

Mrs.  Barelay  sighed.  It  wns  no  now  thing  for  her  to  hear 
her  son  talk  like  this,  but  she  had  not  energy  enough  to 
fake  the  matter  up  Berionsly  and  settio  it  one  way  or  tlie 
other. 

"  He  is  olvrays  pleading  to  be  sent  to  school,  Miss  Foster, 
bnt  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  his  leaving  home.  I  am 
GO  fearful  of  his  getting  into  mischief  with  bod  oomponions." 

"Homo  is  always  the  beet  place  under  certain  circum- 
stances, bnt  Arthnr  will  soon  require  more  than  he  can  got 
at  home,"  safd  SGss  Foster. 

"He  is  growing  so  fast,"  said  his  mother,  looking  at  him 
with  natural  pride,  for  he  was  really  a  flue  boy,  and  promised 
to  be  a  fine  man.  "  Ho  is  getting  quite  beyond  my  manage- 
ment." 

Arthnr  smiled,  for  he  knew  only  too  well  that  ho  had 
grown  beyond  the  man^ement  of  everyone  in  the  houso 
lokg  ago.  He  had  been  allovcd  to  do  pretty  mncb  as  he 
pleased  for  the  soke  of  peace,  and  Miss  Foster  saw  without 
much  difficulty,  that  it  would  be  for  the  boy's  best  interests 
to  be  placed  under  some  firm  authority. 

"Yon  must  try  and  be  a  help  to  Miss  Foster,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Barclay,  after  a  pause. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  be  of  much  help  to  any  one. 
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Fm  always  gclUng  scolded  for  evcrylting  I  do,"  he  said 
sulkily. 

Miss  Foster  in  some  measnre  disarmed  him,  and  restored 
the  good  humour  of  the  interview  by  saying,  "Ton  cannot 
say  that  I  have  scolded  you,  Arthur.** 

He  turned  to  her  smiling. 

**  Not  yet,"  he  said,  "  but  yon  have  not  hemmore  than  an 
hour  in  tiie  house.  I  expect  you  will  befinte  the  morning.** 

"  I  never  scdd,"  all  she  said,  as  she  turned  to  Un. 
Barelay.  "  Yon  will  not  let  na  weary  yon,  Mrs.  Barclay. 
I  can  see  after  the  children  if  you  wiU  allow  me." 

"  Thanks ;  I  do  feel  rather  tired.  I  Cannot  bear  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Arthnr,  I  shall  look  to  yon 
to  set  the  others  a  good  example.** 

"  All  right,  momma.  I  always  do»  bnt  th^  won't  follow 
it,"  ho  said,  laughing. 

And  then  his  mother  was  glad  to  be  alone  agtdn,  for 
a  very  little  exertion  and  a  very  few  words  seemed  to 
tire  her.  No  wonder  that  tho  cWldren  cried  ont  for  their 
mother's  help  and  preeenco  again.  They  wero  weary  and 
sore  at  heart  from  the  long  delayed  hope  of  seeing  her 
about  the  house  as  in  the  old  days,  and  it  was  not  to  bo 
wondered  at  if  they  proved  difficult  to  mauago  to  all  who 
undertook  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  teaching  them. 

Arthur's  high  spirits  and  natural  onterprise,  made  it  oU 
the  more  difficult  to  resist  the  constant  demand  which  he 
made  to  be  sent  to  a  boys^  school,  and,  as  Miss  Foster  had 
said,  ho  would  Eoon  require  some  stronger  hand  to  mausgo 
him  than  ho  had  at  borne. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  struck  her  attention  on 
entering  tho  house,  was  tho  fact  of  tbe  boy  being  ont  of 
placo  among  children  so  much  younger  than  he.  Perhaps 
she  had  como  prepared  to  look  at  things  from  a  different 
point  of  view  to  that  which  would  havo  been  taken  by  an 
ordinary  stranger,  for  she  came  from  a  particular  friend  of 
Mrs.  Barclay's,  and  knew  as  much  about  the  different 
members  of  tho  family  as  though  sho  had  lived  with  them 
for  Binne  time.  Miss  Foster's  brothers  and  sisters  were,  with 
two  exertions,  earning  their  own  living.  The  two  youngest 
children  were  still  at  school,  and  it  was  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  fullest  advantages  which  their  schools  conld 
offer  tiiat  she  decided  npon  taking  tho  position  of  governess 
to  Mrs.  Barclay's  children.  Bhe  pMscased  thdefine,  the 
nnnsual  advantage  of  coming  fhnn  a  large  fandly  of  boys 
and  girls,  where  she  had  learned  so  niany  lessons  of  kind- 
ness and  forbearanee,  and  those  who  knew  her,  declared 
that  no  better  companion  and  guido  could  be  chosen  for  any 
children  than  Tudet  Foster. 

She  fbnnd  on  this  the  first  evening  of  her  residence  in  the 
houso,  that  the  children  needed  much  more  than  a  governess. 
WhoQ  she  hod  spent  some  short  time  in  her  own  room, 
arranging  her  things,  she  sought  the  younger  children  out, 
and  gathered  them  round  hor  in  the  library,  which  was  a 
pretty  room,  and  from  which,  as  you  know,  tho  iront  garden 
and  carriage  drivo  were  viiiible.  Although  it  was  May, 
thero  was  a  cold  oast  wind  blowing,  and  tho  small  fixe  that 
hnmcd  in  the  grato  was  byno  means  unwelcome. 

Ari.hur  had  gone  out,  after  his  interview  with  his  mother, 
bat  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  where  he  hod  gone. 
Miss  Foster  learned  with  surprise  that  this  was  no  nnnsual 
thing,  and  that  ho  did  pretty  much  as  he  pleased  in  tho 
house.   *'  We  know  it's  wrong,  Miss,  but  what  are  we  to 
do?"  the  servant  inquired.     "We  dare  not  toll  Mrs. 
Barclay,  for  it  would  just  set  her  off  into  hystorioa.  It's  tbe 
best  thing  after  all  not  to  make  a  fuss,  for  you  can't  tell 
how  bard  he  is  to  manage.  Miss.** 
Violet  knew  that  it  must  be  so,  but  sho  determined  to  put 
;   a  stop  to  such  irrognlar  proceedings,  and  to  win  the  boy  to 
a  better  state  of  mind  by  the  all-powerftd  attraction  of 
love,  laUier  than  by  assuming  any  authority  aach  as  she 
felt  sure  sho  conld  neither  sustain  nor  app]6v%.^  ^  ^  1  ^ 
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**  Arthur  goea  out  vheneror  he  likea,  Hin  Foster,"  said 
Edith,  plaiatirely.  "  And  he  is  so  crou  sometimes ;  and  do 
yon  know,  I  beliere  he  amofcec,"  she  added  iu  a  confiden- 
tial whisper. 

Violet  was  genuinely  shockod.  And  yet  she  knew  only 
too  well  that  such  licence  as  he  seemed  to  enjoy  might  well 
include  that,  or  any  other  inractice.  Still,  it  would  never  do 
to  make  too  much  of  the  discovery  before  Edith,  and  so  she 
dismissed  the  subject  with  a  word  or  two,  not  however  with- 
out letting  the  cMld  understand  that  ihe  was  very  grieved 
at  what  she  had  heard. 

"  Edith,  there  are  two  tbingB  I  wish  you  to  do  for  me," 
said  Violet,  drawing  her  close  to  her,  and  lifting  her  on  her 
lap. 

The  ohild  locked  up  with  an  air  of  wonder  and  sarprise. 
**Can  I  do  Bomeihing  fioi  yoaP"  ihe  eaiqidied,  with  a 

"  Tes,  I  want  you  flnt  to  ooU  toe  Ykdet^and  next,  I  want 
yon  whenever  yon  aay  yoor  prayez»— yon  do  say  them  I 
hope?" 

**  B<»iietime»— Hin  Vfailet." 

"  To  ask  God  to  make  Arthur  a  good  boy,  to  that  he  may 
grow  ap  to  be  a  good  man." 

"  What  a  pretty  name  you  have.  Miss  Foater.** 

**  Tei,  dear.  It  was  my  father's  choice.  He  said  I  oamo 
nhaa  the  Uaich  violets  were  Uooming,  and  he  naed  to  say 
VB  shouU  tiy  to  make  the  world  sweeter  and  hapi4er  by 
being  in  it" 

"And  am  I  to  call  yon  by  it  always?" 

"Yea,  Edilh,  always.  You  and  I  are  friends,  I  hope,  and 
friends  always  speak  to  one  auothra  by  familiar  names." 

"  I  think  I  shall  love  you— Violet,"  said  Edith,  looking  up 
into  the  kind  face,  with  a  little  qolvaing  of  the  lips  as 
though  her  ftelings  were  stronger  than  her  words. 

*'  I  hope  so,  dear.  I  want  every  one  here  to  do  S(v  you 
and  Arthur,  and  Hilda  and  the  baby." 

Hilda  and  Balph  the  bab/  were  clastering  about  Violet's 
knees,  listening  n-ith  rapt  attention  to  what  was  being  said- 
They  saw  how  happy  their  eldest  sister  was,  and  they  too 
wanted  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  being  talked  to  as  she 
was,  and  so  they  cried  out  that  they  too  wanted  (o  be  token 
on  Violet's  lap,  and  much  to  her  amusement  she  was 
obliged  to  put  Edith  down,  and  take  up  the  others,  an  J  talk 
to  them  affectionately,  and  tell  them  that  they  too  must  call 
her  Violet. 

Freseutly,  the  servant  brought  in  the  tea-lhinga,  and 
set  them  in  order.  This  room,  which  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  tlie  house,  had  been  asaigned  to  her  as  her 
sitting-room,  whenever  she  wished  to  make  it  such,  and  she 
began  to  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  her> 
self  in  it  as  a  permanent  place  wliere  the  children  might 
come  to  her,  yet  where  they  and  she  would  feel  that  she  was 
in  her  own  castle. 

Just  as  she  had  settled  the  children  at  a  book  full  of  pic- 
turea,  she  beard  Arthur's  step  outride.  He  came  into  the 
room  without  oeremony,  looking  rather  pale,  hut  seeing 
Miss  Foster  there  he  would  have  withdiawu  himself,  had 
die  not  called  to  him  to  oome  in. 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLASS. 

XV. — THB  JOUBSEYS  OV  ODB  LOBD. 

Text  for  ihe  day — ^"The  Lord  is  giacions  audfuU  of  oom* 
passion,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  mert^.*'   Psa.  cxlv.  8. 

Bead  Luke  xix.  41, 14. 

The  Lord  was  now  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  He  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  near  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  "  He  beheld  the  city,"  and  had 
a  full  view  of  it,  ttith  its  strong  walls,  and  its  castle  on 


Mount  Zion,  its  high  towers,  and,  above  all,  its  B{4endid 
Temple,  all  glittering  in  the  sun.  It  vaa  the  Holy  City 
where  the  true  Qod  had  made  Himself  known  above  all 
places  in  the  world;  the  Jews  were  proud  of  it  beyood 
everything ;  read  Fsalm  cXxiL  3,  7,  and  Psalm  cxxxviL  5, 
and  you  will  see  what  they  felt  towards  it.  But  not  so 
with  Jesus.  What  did  He  do  uA«n  He  b^d  iti  He 
wept  over  it !  and  whyl  What  did  K«  grieve  that  JentiaJem 
had  not  IcTioanI  Might  it  liai>e  known  the  thingt  which 
bdonged  to  its  peace  t  Yes,  the  Lord  had  oome  to  Jemsalem 
and  had  worked  miracles  rjid  had  spoken  day  by  day  ooq- 
tlnnally  of  those  things,  bat  the  people  of  Jenualem  would 
not  receive  HIb  blessed  teaching ;  and  now  they  were  just 
about  to  add  to  their  Bios  the  greatest  of  all  uns, — that  of 
eruoifying  Him.  Jesus  did  not  weep  for  His  own  sake  how- 
ever,—in  His  pity  He  was  full  of  compassion  and  wept 
for  that  goilty  lAij.  What  did  aay  vcouli  happen  to  it 
in  days  (s  eomaf  He  looked  Into  the  future;  "Bib  saw 
Jt;nualem'iininiiliniflnt:-4lio**  trench**  or  higfamoimdt/ 
ItaefnemiMinnoandingit  so  thatnonsoanldgooldarIn;— 
he  nw  thedMtnioti{m,th0  dreadftdtlaoghter;  thomlniiei 
unspeakable  that  were  coming,  and  Jesus,  when  He  thought 
of  these  Uungi,  monraed  over  the  ei^s  lin  and  and 
wept  bitter  tear4.  In  the  mum  qplrit  bad  holy  men  ^  old 
grieved  over  the  ain  of  their  people;  (readPakaxix.I5S;  Jw. 
ix.  1 ;  Jer.  xiii.  17 ;  Isa.  xxii  4X  1^  ™  Isani  from  tkeae 
passages  what  a  hateful  thing  sin  is,  and  bow  dreadfnl  fi 
the  guilt  of  rejecting  the  Saviour.  *'  Fools  make  a  mode  at 
sin  "  (Prov.  xiv.  9X  but  thoae  who  are  not  fixdaUate  sin,  and 
grievo  over  it,  both  bi  thomaelves  and  in  others.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  way  In  which  Jerusalem  was  deain^edf 
Within  thirty  five  years  from  that  day  when  the  tears  of  a 
pitying  Saviour  fell  at  sight  of  it, — that  city  was  besieged 
by  the  Bomans  under  Titus.  Many  of  the  men  who  eav 
Jesus  that  day  were  probably  reminded  of  Hii  words  wbes 
in  their  old  age  they  saw  the  moaud  or  trench  cast  round  it, 
preventing  eeoape.  The  Jem  fought  for  their  city  despe- 
rately, but  fighUng  was  vain  when  God's  Word  had  gone  out 
to  destroy  it,  and  ao  aft^  the  most  dreadful  sufferings  from 
famine,  and  fire,  and  sword,  Jemsalem  was  laid  even  witli 
the  ground  and  not  one  stono  left  on  aoottaer, — as  Jeans  had 
said.   (Bead  Matt  xxiU.  37-39.) 

Sing, — "  Hail,  thou  once  defused  Jesus.** 


ANSWER  TO  8CBIPTUEE  EXIGMA. 

NO.  Ti. — ^p.  126. — WATEBfl.— Gen.  i.  G. 

1.  W-ell   Gen.  xxi.  19. 

£L  A-bmham   Gen.  xxi.  SO,  3L 

3.  T-ears   Psa.  vi.  6. 

4.  E-lim   Ex.  XV.  27. 

6.  K-achel ......    Oen.  xxix.  10. 

6.  S*yohar  John  iv.  5. 


BIBLE  CLOOK. 

Wb  once  more  give  a  seriea  of  Bible  Clocks.  The  object  i< 
to  find  a  word  or  subject  about  whioh  twelve  texts  or  por- 
tions of  Scripture  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  diagram 
representing  the  face  of  a  clock.  In  the  index  space  of  n., 
a  verse^  or  portion  of  a  verse,  consisting  of  two  words,  is  to 
be  written ;  at  m.,  a  sentenoa  of  three  words,  and  so  on. 
The  sentences  must  have  the  exact  number  of  words  re- 
quired, and  must  be  a  clear  statement,  whether  formed  of 
one  verse,  or  part  of  a  verse,  or  portions  of  more  than  mm 
verse.  Commeuoe  with  the  word  Build.  i 
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NUMBER  THREE,  WINIFRED  PLACE. 


C7HAPTEE  XSJV.  RHONA  S  BEAL  PSCt-E. 

T'M  glad  I  went/*  Ehona  answered  in  ft  lon- 
-L    voice.    "'Please,  may  I  go  tliia  ovouiug 
too?" 

•*  No,  mj-  pet.  ICot  after  all  this  pain.  I 
couldn't  think  of  aucU  a  thing, — cvoa  if  the 
weather  were  different." 

"Bntthe  clergyman  didn't  quite  finieU  all  he 
had  to  Bay  this  merning, — and  it  was  bo — bo 
interesting  " 

£bona'a  voice  faltered  greatly.  Colonel  Smyth 
would  hare  described  the  moming'B  sermon  as 
being  the  very  essence  of  dalnesa.  He  did  not  yet 
understand  how  even  the  dullest  sermon  may  bear 
its  message  from  above  to  some  one  human  heart 
among  many  wearied  listeners.  After  a  rather 
puzzled  panse,  he  said  only, — "  Yon  liked  it !  " 

"0  yes, — so  much — so  very  much,"  Rhona 
answered,  unconscious  of  the  note  of  admiration. 


"  But  you  mustn't  talk  about  it,  if  talking 
makes  you  cry,"  said  the  Colonel,  noting,  sus- 
picious signs. 

Rhona  was  bo  long  silent  that  he  supposed  her 
to  be  falling  asleep  again,  when  a  remark  came 
suddenly  in  a  wide-awake  tone ; 

"I  do  wonder  if  aunt  Barbara  thinks  I  am 
angiy  with  her  still." 

The  Colonel's  first  impulse  was  to  laugh,  but 
Rhona's  voice  sounded  intensely  serious,  and  ho 
feared  to  hurt  her  feelings  by  any  appearance  of 
lightness.    So  he  only  stroked  her  bead,  and  said 
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with  due  gravity, — "I  should  not  think  she 
vonld  suspect  you  of  it,  my  dear." 

**  Of  course  she  doesn't  know  about — about — 
mothar,"  said  the  child,  with  an  effort.  "  And 
most  likely  she  only  thinks  mother  is  keeping  me 
away  still,  for  fear  she  should  want  to  have  me 
to  live  with  her.  If  she  did  know  about  mother, 
would  want  me  now,  I  expect.'' 

**  And  you  would  natnrally  go  thiere,  if  you 
were  not  my  little  girl,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"Hike  being  your  little  girl, — after  mother's," 
said  Bhona  softly.  "  I  shouldn't  like  to  go  away 
to  aunt  Barbara.  O  I  don't  think  I  oonld  bear 
it.    I  do  love  you  bo." 

"  Tou  don't  think  she  and  I  are  at  all  alike  ?  " 
asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Not  a  bit.  0  no,  not  the  very  least  bit.  I 
love  you  so,"  repeated  Bhona.  "  And  I  didn't  love 
aunt  Barbara,— at  least,  not  properly.  I  do 
wonder  why  she  wasn't  kinder  to  mouier.  But 
mother  thought  she  knew." 

**What  did  she  suppose  was  the  reason, 
Bhona?" 

"  I  don't  think  X  remember — exactly,"  said  the 
ohild  thoughtfully.  "Mother  said  there  were 
more  reasoois  thui  one.  Bat  ^e  knew  they 
hadn't  been  pleased  with  her  mother  once  for 

something, — ^mother  didn't  quite  say  what  it  was. 
That  was  my  grandmother,  yon  ^ow.  Mother 
said  aunt  Barbara  and  all  of  them  had  once  been 
vexed  with  her.  Bnt  I  don't  see  that  that  was 
any  reason.  Mother  coul  dn' t  help  what  my 
grandmother  had  done,  and  people  oughtn't  to 
keep  on  being  vexed  such  a  time." 

"  Qoite  true,  my  little  girl,"  assented  the 
Colonel. 

Then  after  a  short  silence  Bhona  broke  ont 
nnexpectedly, — 

**  J  did  like  that  sermon  this  morning." 

"  Did  you  ?  I  don't  think  I  did.  It  made  me 
sleepy,"  said  the  Colonel. 

Bnona*B  wimdering  gaze  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  could  not  help  laughing. 

"Don't  tiunk  me  very  naughty,  Bhona.  It 
was  oil  quite  true,  no  doubt,  but  " 

"  I  liked  it,"  said  Bhona  again,  in  a  serious 
tone.  "  It  showed  me  bow  wrong  I  had  been. 
And  mother  said  we  ought  to  be  very  glad  of 
anything  that  showed  us  what  we  really  are." 

" '  Wad  some  fay  the  giftie  gie  us  I "'  muttered 
the  Colonel  rather  perversely.  Then  he  kissed 
Bhona's  brow.  "Well,  my  darling,  it  can't  be 
anything  very  bad  that  you  really  are," 

"  O  but  it  is.  You  don't  know,"  said  Bhona 
sadly.    "  I  wasn't  sure  till  to-day." 

"Sure  of  what?" 

**  About  the  aunts.  I  haven't  ever  really  really 
in  mj  very  heart  forgivm  them.  I  haven't  liked 
to  think  about  aunt  Barbara.  I  did  mean  to 
forgive,  bnt  it  wasn't  true  forgiveness.  I  didn't 
want  ever  to  see  her  and  aunt  Clara  again  ;  and 
I  couldn't  pray  for  them." 

"  All  that  seems  to  me  perfectly  natural,  under 
the  circumstances,"  said  Colonel  Smyth.  "  In 
fact,  it  is  only  right  that  you  should  feel  a 
certain  measure  of  just  indignation." 

"O  no,  because  it  isn't  that,— it  is  wicked 
indignation,"  said  Bhona,  her  chest  heaving. 
"  I  ought  to  be  able  to  pray  for  aunt  Barbara, 


and  not  to  be  angry  when  I  think  of  her  face. 
Didn't  you  hear  this  morning,  how  he  said — said 
— ^it  would— would  grieve  the  Lord  Jesus  " 

One  sob  oonld  not  bo  snppreeaed.  "I  don't 
mean  to  cry, — Pll  try  not,'  Bhona  said,  with 
long  breaths.  *'  But  oh,  I  do  want  to  do  right, — 
I  do  want  to  do  right.  And  I  know  I  have 
grieved  Him.   It  hssn't  been  real  foi^veness." 

**  How  are  you  going  to  make  it  real,  Bhona  ?  " 
asked  the  Colonel  curiously. 

"I  think  I  shall  write  to  aunt  Barbara,  and 
tell  her  I  am  sorry  for  the  naughty  feelings." 

The  Colonel  was  rather  startled.  '*  But  aunt 
Barbara  does  not  know  ^on  have  had  those 
naughty  feelings.  Would  it  not  vex  her  to  hear 
of  them?" 

*'  I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  to  vex  her," 
said  Bhona.  "  But  mother  said  we  ought  to 
confess  to  people  if  we  had  done  them  any 
wrong." 

"  Well,  yes, — if  one  has  done  wrong,  I  am 
not  BO  sure  about  wrong  thoughts,"  said  the 
ColfmeL 

Bhona  seemed  perplexed.  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  else  to  manage,"  she  said  seriously. 
"  I  have  been  praying, — and  I  am  sure — ^I  am 
quite  sure — the  Lord  Jesus  will  forgive  me. 
Mother  said  it  was  right  to  be  sure,  because 
He  has  promised,  and  He  can't  break  His  word. 
But  I  do  want  not  to  have  the  bad  feelings 
^ain.  And  I  thought,  perhaps, — ^perhaps — if  I 
wrote  to  aunt  Barbara  " 

'*  I  see  no  harm  in  your  writing  to  her,"  said 
the  Colonel,  after  some  cogitation.  "  On  the  whole 
it  is  rather  a  good  plan.  Ho  need  to  say  much 
about  your  own  feelings,  my  dear, — at  least  that 
is  my  opinion.  Just  a  kind  little  letter,  saying 
that  you  think  sha  would  wish  to  hear  from  you, 
and  that  she  ought  to  know  about  your  dear 
motho:, — stay,  I  nave  a  better  |dan  to  prc^tose. 
Suppose  we  run  up  to  London  for  a  weak,  and 
pay  a  call  to  the  aunts.  Yon  can  say  what  you 
like  then, — much  quicker  work  than  writing. 
And  we  can  see  your  friend,  Mr.  Wynne." 

"  I  should  like  that,"  said  Bhona.  "And  you 
will  come  with  me  to  aunt  Barbara,  unde." 

"Yes,  certainly.  I  shall  not  let  you  go  out  of 
my  sight.  Why,  she  might  eat  you  up  I  Don't 
write  beforehand,  Bhona.  We'll  go  straight  in, 
and  take  them  by  surprise." 

"Uncle, — "Bhona  said  tremulously — "uncle, 
— do  you  think  ? — don't  you  think  ? — ^won't  they 
want  to  take  mo  from  you  ?  " 

"  They  shall  not  do  it,  my  pet,  whatever  they 
may  wish." 

"  Bat  ther^  are  my  real  aunts,  and  you  are  not 
my  real  uncle.   Ana  perhaps  " 

Colonel  Smyth  had  it  on  the  tip  of  his  tongae 
to  say, — "  But  I  am  your  real  unote,  Bhona."  no 
could  have  uttered  the  words  with  truth.  Yet 
he  hesitated.  He  had  gone  on  step  by  step  for  so 
long,  that  his  reserved  nature  now  shrank  with 
strong  dislike  from  the  necessary  explanations. 
Like  many  another  moral  ooward,  he  was  disposed 
to  put  off  the  unpleasant  moment  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. That  the  fact  itself  would  give  joy  to 
Bhona  he  could  not  doubt ;  but  be  was  a  little 
afraid  that  to  her  transparent  nature  tho  pro- 
Icmged  concealment  might  a}^^^-^^6|r^tfay. 
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**Bhona,  -will  yon  trust  me?"  he  asked, 
IdsaiDg  her.  **  I  promise  that  yon  shall  not  leave 
me  ^inst  yonr  will." 

•*  I  know  yon'Il  tnr  your  veiy  best,  uncle,"  the 
child  said  sonwAilly.  "Bntyon  haven't  seen 
aunt  Barbara.  She  is  my  &thera  very  own  annt, 
you  know,  and  she  ia  anro  to  nay  she  mnst  have 
me." 

Beluctance  of  every  kind  gave  way  before 
those  sweet  troubled  eyes.  "My  pet,  you  are 
worrying  yourself  quite  needlessly,"  Colonel 
Smyth  said,  "Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret,  Rhona  ? 
I  meant  you  to  know  it  soon.  Aunt  Barbara  is 
your  own  aunt  it  is  true,  but— but — afaem- — 
bat  the  fact  is,  my  darling,  1  am  just  as  much 
your  own  nncle.  And  since  your  dear  mother's 
death  no  one  has  a  better  ri^t  over  you  than  I 
have.  It  is  cmite  true.  I  am  your  aunt  Barbara's 
own  brother  Henry." 

Bhona  looked  bewildered  and  white.  **And 
not  Oolcmel  Smyth  1 "  ahe  said. 

"Yes,  I  am  Colonel  Smyih  , — more  strictly, 
Colonel  Mordaunt-Smyth.  It  is  not  loi^  since 
I  took  the  name  of  Smyth,  in  addition  to  my 
own,— ccnsequently  upon  this  property  being 
left  to  me.  Do  you  understand,  darling?  I 
am  youT  own  uniue, — ^Henry  Mordaunt-Smyth. 
So  aunt  Barbara  cannot  possibly  steal  you  m>m 
me.'* 

Ho  heard  a  low  murmur  of,  "  I  am  so  glad  1 " 
and  read  a  certain  peaceful  satisfaction  in  the  way 
she  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  He  let 
her  remain  quiet,  and  she  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

^DoeenH  aunt  Barbara  know  yon  are  here, 
unde?'* 

"Why,  no—"  said  Colonel  Smyth.  "Kot 
exactly.  I  am  afraid  I  hare  treated  the  aunts 
rather  badly,  Bhona.  But  1^6  truth  is  I  am  not 
much  of  a  letter-writer.  It  is  a  great  many 
months  since  they  heard  firom  me." 

"  And  they  don't  know  that  I  am  your  little 
girl?" 

"Not  a  word  of  it.  Th^  don't  ev«i  know, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  I  have  taken  the  name 
of  Smyth,  or  that  I  am  in  England." 

"  I  should  tiiink  they  must  want  a  letter  very 
very  muoh,"  said  Bhona. 

The  Colonel's  conscienoe  smote  him  suddenly. 
"Perhaps  they  do,"  he  said.  "It  has  been 
hardly  &iT,  Mt»  alL  Well  go  and  see  them, 
Rhona." 

Another  pause,  and  Bhona  spoke  ttgean.  **  If 
only  yon  had  fbond  out  sooner,  she  said  sadly, 
"  mower  needn't — ^mother  wouldn't — ^perhaps — " 

Cowardice  prompted  the  Colonel  to  make  no 
answer,  but  he  resisted  the  temptation.  "  I  did 
know,  my  little  girl,"  he  said  regretfully.  "Tou 
cannot  be  more  angry  with  me  than  I  am  with 
myself,  for  not  speaking  sooner.  I  can't  explain 
to  you  all  my  reasons, — you  would  not  under- 
stand them." 

**  But  you  don't  mean, — ^you  don't  mean — "  said 
Bhona,  lifting  her  face.  "  Uncle  dear,  when  wo 
were  at  Mrs.  Burrell's,  and  when  you  wouldn't 
ever  meet  mother  on  the  stairs, — ^yoa  didn't 
know/iUn?" 

"Yes,  I  did  know  then,"  said  the  Colonel 
coarageoualy,  glad  at  last  to  speak  out.  "I 
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knew  yon  were  related  to  me  even  then — 
from  the  vary  first  day  I  went  to  the  house. 
That  was  partly  what  decided  me  to  take  t^e 
rooms.  Bnt  I  had  a  fancy  not  to  be  known  for 
a  time  by  old  friends  and  oonneotums, — so  I  jnst 
dropped  the  name  Mordannt,  and  called  myself 
only  Colonel  Smyth.  It  was  rather  foolish,  no 
doubt.  And  I  had  a  fancy  to  find  out  all  I  oould 
about  you  and  your  mother,  before  taking  any 
steps — before  helping  her,  1  mean.  I  had  loved 
your  father  when  he  was  a  boy ;  but  I  wanted 
just  to  know  what  she  was — ^whether  she  was 
like  somebody  else  whom  I  had  once  known.  I 
cannot  explain  all,  Bhona.  Only  I  meant  no 
unkindneas  to  either  of  you.  I  should  like  you 
to  be  abU  to  believe  tk^  I  retdly  did  intend  to 
do  something  very  soon  for  your  mother,  and  not 
to  let  her  go  on  teaching  always, — but — ^well,  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  there  were  6m.  aasooiatiomi  wmch  made  me 
iuolined  to  pnt  off  the  first  meeting — and — the 
fact  is  your  old  uncle  acted  very  foolishly,  my 
darling,  and  he  is  very  sorry  iar  it.  Can  yon 
ever  forgive  me,  Bhona  ?  " 

"  O  undo  I  I  do  love  you  so  I  I  know  yon 
didn't  mean  it,"  Bhona  broke  out  passionately. 
"But  oh  I — if  only  you  hatl  spoken  sooner, — if 
only  yon  had  spoken  jnst  a  little  eeoner  I " 
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"  How  strangely  one  may  be  mistaken  in  other 

Cple !    I  never  knew  you  till  now,  aunt 
Dara.  So  very  very  good  you  have  been  to  me  I 
I  can  never  repay  you." 

"  It  is  easy  to  be  gosd  to  people,  if  one  loves 
them,"  Barbara  answered. 

"  I  don't  know  abont  being  easy, — and  I  do 
not  know  why  yon  ahould  love  me.  I  have  been 
nothing  but  a  tronlde." 

I  hkve  not  felt  you  a  tronble." 
"  Ko,  because  you  are  so  good — so  self-forgetting. 
"You  must  let  me  thank  you  this  once,  dear  aunt 
Barbara.   I  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  weight  of 
obligation  were  more  than  I  could  bear." 

Amry  Mordaunt  looked  very  wan  and  shadowy 
still.  She  was  exceedingly  fragile  after  her  ill- 
ness, and  would  remain  so,  the  doctors  said,  for  a 
l(nLg  long  while.  Callers  were  still  almost  entirely 
forbidden,  for  the  slightest  excitement  brought 
on  confusion  and  forgetfolness ;  and  she  had  not 
yet  been  downstairs. 

Muiy  weeks  had  now  gone  by  since  Mary  fixst 
learnt  that  her  little  Bhona  was  stiU  living. 
Beficnre  that,  through  some  inadvertent  remark 
uttned  within  her  hearing,  she  had  folly  believed 
the  child  to  be  dead.  Gradually,  and  not  sooner 
than  was  found  needfnl,  it  had  been  -farolren  to 
her  that  Bhona's  present  whereabouts  was  un- 
known. Mary  bore  the  shock  better  than  was 
expected,  though  it  threw  back  her  recovery  for 
at  least  a  fortnight.  She  seemed  to  have  learnt 
in  this  illness  a  new  oalm,  to  have  gained  a  new 
power  of  waiting.  Possibly  some  part  of  the 
calm  was  due  to  her  uncertain  memory,  and  her 
want  of  power  to  realize  things. 

Advertising  had  not  yet  been  tried.  Arbuth- 
not  Wynne's  coi^eotoie  as  to  the  '^^^[^^^f^ 
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Bwajed  poor  Colonel  Smyth  had  been  ho  strongly 
adopted  by  the  three  aunts,  that  they  were  quite 
oonTinoed  of  its  nselessnesa.  To  advertise  would 
simply  be,  they  said,  to  drive  the  Colonel  deeper 
into  retirement.  Mr.  Wynne  leoommendod  the 
attempt  being  made ;  but  the  ladies  deferred 
following  his  adTice.  Private  enquiries  were 
institot^  in  divers  directions,  thus  far  with  no 
results.  Barbara  would  have  given  much  to  find 
the  child,  and  so  to  still  the  wistful  longing 
often  Been  in  diary's  eyes.  But  '  that  wioked 
man/  as  Clara  commonly  designated  the  iiu- 
fortnnato  Colonel,  had  taken  his  measures 
offieotnally,  and  Bhona's  retreat  remained  nndia- 
covered. 

**  Tou  most  not  think  of  it  as  an  obligation  at 
all,"  Barbara  kindly  answered.  "  Do  not  distress 
yourself,  Mary,  about  gratitude.  I  am  quito 
content  to  have  convinoed  yon  that  at  least  my 
intentions  from  the  first  were  not  cruel." 

*'  Cruel  f  0  no.  If  only  I  had  not  been  so 
foolish,  and  impulsive ! ' 

"  It  is  easy  to  look  back  afterwards,  and  see 
that  we  did  not,  either  of  us,  act  too  wisely. 
But  that  is  all  over  now." 

"I  hope  somehow — some  day — ^to  be  able  to 
repay,"  whispered  Maty.  "  When  I  am  strong, 
and  can  work  again.' 

"  That  will  not  be  yet.  You  have  to  submit 
to  bo  taken  care  of  at  present.  And  if  it  is  God's 
vrill  for  you,  I  am  snre  yon  will  not  murmur." 

She  found  this  simple  suggestion  always 
efficacious.  Mary  smilra  fain^.  "No,"  she 
said.    "  O  how  my  Rhona  lores  His  will." 

"  And  you  too,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so."  A  somewhat  strained  look 
came  inlo  her  eyes,  aa  she  repeated, — "  Yes,  I 
think  so.  Before  my  illness  there  was  such  a 
blackness  of  darkness  everywhere !  It  oomes  back 
in  memory  sometimes,  and  makes  me  shudder.  I 
ho^  never  to  go  through  the  same  again.  But 
thmgs  seem  different  now — the  darkness  is  gone. 
I  don't  think  I  wish  now  to  have  what  God  does 
not  choose  for  me.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  because 
I  have  no  strength — no  power  to  feel  anything 
keenly." 

Two  days  later,  Mary  was  permitted  to  make  her 
first  exonrsion  downstairs.  Barbara  presided  at 
afternoon  tea,  Mary  lying  upon  a  sofa,  white  and 
frail  and  placidly  smiling.  Sue  hung  about  the 
couch  in  a  state  of  dumb  devotion ;  and  even 
Olara,  who  had  thus  far  held  out  in  some  measure 
against  the  invalid,  at  length  fairly  succumbed, 
showed  a  kindness  almost  equal  to  Barbara's. 

Tea  was  almost  finished,  when  Mary  said 
wistfully, — "  I  suppose  nobody  has  heard  any- 
thing more  of  that  Mrs.  Burrell  lately." 

"  Why,  -yes,"  Barbara  answered.  "  I  did  not 
care  to  trouble  you  by  bringing  up  the  subject, 
as  there  was  nothing  good  to  report  But  Mr. 
AVynne  told  me  that  she  had  at  last  set  up  a  new 
shop  near  her  old  quarters, — the  next  street,  is  it 
not.  Sue  ?  Mrs.  Burrell  has  heard  nothing  of  her 
niece,  and  has  no  idea  what  has  become  of  ncjr." 

"  It  seems  strange,"  Mary  said. 

"  More  than  strange.  A  most  ungrateful  girl," 
observed  Barbara.  "It  is  her  simple  duty  to 
write,  after  all  that  Mrs.  Burrell  has  done  for  her." 
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"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  her  silence  is  all  the 
fault  of  tliat  wicked  Colonel."  said  Clara.  "I 
told  Mrs.  Burrell  that  he  was  probably  the  one 
who  ought  to  be  blamed.  She  said  she  shouldn't 
wonder,  for  she  always  had  her  doubts  about 
him." 

"  But  Bertha  Stephens  is  not  a  child,  to  bo 
entirely  under  his  control,"  said  Barbara,  "  How- 
ever, we  shall  know  more  some  day  soon ; "  and 
she  spoke  cheerfully  for  Mary's  sake.  "If  other 
means  fail,  I  really  think  we  had  better  in  a  few 
days  try  the  effect  of  advertising.  Does  Mrs. 
Burrell  seem  doing  well  iu  her  new  shop, 
Clara?" 

Things  looked  pro^rooa,  bat  she  spoke 
dolefully.    I  should  take  her  for  an  arrant 

grumbler,"  said  Clara.  "  A  very  unpleasant  old 
woman,  in  my  opinion.  The  daughter  is  a  pretty 
girl,  rather.  She  is  going  to  be  married  soon  to 
the  young  schoolmaster  who  took  in  Mrs.  Bui-rell 
after  the  fire, — her  nephew,  isn't  he  ?  It  seems  a 
happy  arrangement.  I  suppose  the  engagement 
is  a  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Burrell,  but  sEe  looked 
uncommonly  grim  over  even  that." 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  a  gentleman  wants  to 
speak  to  yon." 

The  door  had  opened  suddenly,  and  these 
words  came  with  abruptness.  The  parlour-maid 
being  out  that  afternoon,  her  place  was  tempo- 
rarily filled  by  the  housemaid,  a  new  importation 
from  the  oountty. 

"  Benlly  t^at  girl  is  too  much  foT  owilised 
nerves,"  muttered  Clara.  *'  Shut  the  door, 
Maria,"  she  said  aloud. 

"A  gentleman!"  repeated  Barbara.  "What 
is  his  name  ?  " 

"He  didn't  give  no  name,  ma'am."  Maria 
stood  with  her  fingers  on  the  door-handle,  un- 
heeding Clara's  oirder. 

"  Then  ask  him." 

"  I  did  ask  him,  and  he  said  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, ma'am,  and  could  he  come  in  ?  " 

"  Vou  had  better  say  I  am  eng^ed,  and  he  can 
call  again.  Or  stay, — perhaps  it  will  save  trouble 
in  the  end  if  I  see  him  now.  Show  the  gentle- 
man into  the  dining-room." 

Maria  retreated  awkwardly  with  that  intent, 
and  nearly  backed  into  the  arms  of  somebody 
close  behind.  Hallo,  look  out  1 "  a  gruff  voice 
said;  and  then, — "I  suppose  we  can  come  in. 
Stand  back." 

"  Please,  sir, — if  you  please,  sir, — this  way 
sir,"  protested  Maria  helplessly. 

But  her  efforts  being  vain,  she  resigned  her- 
self to  the  inevitable,  and  looked  on  open- 
mouthed.  Those  within  the  drawing-room  saw  a 
grey-haired  and  upright  gentleman  enter,  leading 
by  the  band  a  child  in  deep  mourning.  Barbara's 
first  impulse  was  to  rise  and  say  severely, — 
"  There  is  some  mistake.  I  desired  that  you 
might  be  shown  " 

"How  do  yon  do,  Barbara?"  said  the  new- 
comer, flushing  slightly  under  his  bronzed  skin. 

"Henry!" 

Barbara  was  not  easily  overcome,  but  she 
actually  turned  pale,  and  sat  down,  motes 
dancing  before  her  eyes,  and  bees  buzzing  in  her 
ears.  The  child  was  unnoticed  by  her  in  that 
moment's  agitation.  She  had  no  thought  except 
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for  this  brother,  so  long  absent,  so  suddenly 
restored.  '*Sne, — Clara, — it  is  Hemy, — onr 
Henry  I  "  she  muttered  huskily.  Hers  vas  not, 
however,  the  only  reoognition. 

Barbara  1 — ^it  is  lUiona  1 "  Clara  exdaimed  in 
atfiazement. 

At  the  same  moment  the  child's  glance  fell 
upon  the  sofa  near  the  fire,  partly  sheltered  &otn 
observation  by  a  large  screen.  Mary  already 
iaew  all,  and  ■was  receiving  her  joy  calmly.  A 
bright  flnBh  rose  in  either  cheek,  and  she 
clasped  her  hande,  neither  starting  nor  exclaim- 
ing, but  lying  quietly,  with  riveted  gaze,  watching 
her  darling's  sweet  fece.  For  two  or  three  seconcU 
Bhona  had  been  nnoonsoionB  of  her  presence. 

"  Mother  1 " 

Mary's  colourless  face  had  flushed,  but  Ehona's 
bloom  gave  place  to  deadly  pallor.  For  Mary 
had  known  the  diild  to  be  living,  while  Khona 
had  belieTed  the  mother  to  be  dead.  No  other 
sound  came  from  either.  Bhona  was  by  her 
mother's  side  with  a  spring,  lying  over  her, 
daspiog  and  clasped,  in  a  very  agony  of  joy, 
too  intense  for  any  other  manner  of  expression. 

The  silence  was  absolute.  Mother  and 
daughter  remained  locked  together  in  that 
woidlesB  grasp,  as  if  they  might  never  part 
again,  and  the  face  of  neither  oould  be  seeiL  Sue 
was  quietly  dropping  tears  behind  the  screen. 
Clara  seemed  lost  m  astonishment.  Barbara 
still  looked  pale  and  overcome.  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt-Smyth  had  no  eyes  except  for  Ehona. 

"This  Tvill  not  do,"  Barbara  said,  and  she 
looked  from  one  to  another  with  a  husky  laugh. 
"  We  all  seem  petrified.   Henry  !  " 

The  Colonel  turned  to  her,  as  with  a  new  idea, 
and  stooped  to  bestow  a  kiss.  "  I  declare  I'm 
fia-getting,"  he  said  apologetically.  "We  have 
not  met  for  so  long.  It  is  rather  a  shame  to 
take  you  by  surprise,  in  this  fashion."  He  paid 
the  same  brotherly  attention  to  Sue  and  Claxa, 
and  then  turned  anew  to  the  sofa. 

*'  Hhoua, — ^my  little  girl,"  ho  said. 

A  moment's  silence,  and  ho  repeated,    Bhona  I " 

"Yes,  make  her  stand  up,  Henry.  Mary  will 
1)0  ill,**  Barbara  said,  in  sudden  alarm.  "  But 
how  happens  Khona  to  be.  with  y<mt  It  is  all 
a  mystery.'* 

The  Colonel  left  explanations  till  later. 
"  Ehona,  my  pet  I "  he  said  again,  and  he  touched 
her  arm. 

She  raised  herself  slowly,  pale  as  ashes,  and 
lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  with  a  dazed  dreamy  look. 
Then  there  was  a  sudden  flush,  and  a  low  cry, 
as  Bhona  flung  herself  upon  him.  "  0  nnofe, 
uncle, — O  uncle,  it  is  mother,  it  is  my  own  own 
sweet  sweet  motiier,**  she  sobbed  vrildly;  "01 
don't  know  what  to  do, — I  don't  know  how  to 
bear  it, — I  am  so  glad." 

The  three  sisters  were  in  tears,  and  not  they 
only,  for  the  Colonel  himself  was  actually  sobbing. 
Of  aU  who  were  present.,  Mary  alone  could  be 
calm.  She  lay  placidly,  with  folded  hands,  and 
a  smile  of  indescribable  content. 

**  It  is  more  than  I  dared  hope,"  she  whispered, 
BO  low  that  Sue  alone  overheard.  "  To  see  her 
BO  weU  cared  for— so  bright  and  strong. — the 
little  darling.  My  God,  how  I  thank  Thee ! 
Thou  hast  been  better  to  me  than  all  my  fears." 


"  Bhona,  don't — don't  now — ^hush,  my  pet," 
the  Colonel  was  saying  huskily.  **  Yon  must  not 
make  yourself  ill."  But  this  was  no  manner  of 
weeping  to  make  any  one  ill.  Bhona  was  soon 
able  to  go  back  to  the  oouoh,  with  a  face  of  eager 
jo^,  clasping  one  of  the  Colonel's  hands,  and 
ohnging  afresh  to  her  newly-found  mother. 

"I  don't  think  we  shall  ever  ever  be  able  to 
thank  Grod  enongh,"  she  whispered,  as  if  echoing 
Mary's  last  words.  "It  is  all  so  so  beautiful. 
And  to  think  of  finding  you  here— with  aunt 
Barbara!  And  oh  mother  darling,  I  do  want 
you  to  love  my  dear  dear  uncle.  He  is  so  good, 
and  he  saved  me  out  of  the  fire,  and  he  has  given 
me  such  lots  of  things.    I  do  love  liim  so." 

"Is  it  Colonel  Smyth?"  asked  Mary,  turning 
to  him  with  a  sweet  and  grateful  smile.  She  had 
heard  and  seen  nothing  as  yet,  beyond  Bhona. 

"It  is  Henry  Mordaunt  —  aunt  Barbara's 
brother— jyour  nnsband's  uncle, — "  the  Colonel 
saidi  bending  over  hw.  "  Yon  shall  hear  all 
soon,  Mary.  Your  little  Bhona  has  been  a  dear 
child  to  me  this  summer.*' 

"  It  is  all  so  strange, — so  bewildering, — I  cannot 
quite  understand,"  Mary  said  patient^.  "  But  I 
have  my  darling, — my  darling,~thaiuc  Qod  for 
that." 


ASSYOOT  AS  I  SAW  IT. 

JUST  a  year  ago  we  were  in  Egypt,  and  spent 
three  weeks  in  one  of  the  steamers  which 
convey  passengers  from  Cairo  to  the  first  Cata- 
ract. On  a  still,  sweet  morning,  warm  as  Jun^ 
though  it  was  February,  we  were  moored  to  the 
shore  opposite  a  town  that  looked  more  imposing 
than  the  other  places  we  bad  stopped  at  on  our 
way.  It  had  some  minarets  and  domes  rising 
above  the  flat-roofed  houses,  and  also  a  railway 
station  and  hotel  visible  from  the  river.  There 
were  signs  of  life  everywhere,  and  a  thriving 
look  about  both  place  and  people. 

Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  Nile  in  many 
parts,  and  the  great  banks  of  mud  scarcely 
covered  with  water,  which  are  ever  skifting 
with  each  inundation,  the  navigation  is  very 
difficult.  It  is  impossible  to  proceed  at  night 
except  when  the  moon  is  up,  and  even  during 
the  day  a  man  stands  in  the  bows  of  the  steamer 
for  hours  togethw,  prodding  with  a  pole,  and 
reporting  the  depth  to  the  puot  at  the  whwl  by 
word  or  gesture. 

Wo  always  6top|ied  wherever  we  woto — no- 
quay  or  harbour  being  necessary,  and  the  boat 
was  made  fast  to  a  strong  stake  which  onr  men 
drove  into  the  mud  shore. 

Usually  we  were  aroused  before  it  was  light 
in  the  morning  by  a  hubbub  of  voices  on  shore. 

Looking  out  of  the  port-hole  of  our  cabin  on  the 
day  of  our  arrival  at  Aseyoot  (Siout),  we  saw  a 
rabble  of  youths  and  men  with  donkeys  crowding, 
yelling,  jostling  each  other,  half  in  the  river  and 
half  out,  all  eager  to  secure  one  of  the  saddles, 
which  the  dragoman  was  giving  out  from  the 
steamer,  Any  one  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
saddle  secured  a  "  fare  "  for  the  day.  As  there 
were  at  least  twice  as  many  dontej^^s^jKoda^ 
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needed,  the  oon^ion  and  eaf^rness  to  get  hold 
of  them  bafBe  description.  The  dragoman  finally 
settled  matters  to  his  own  satisiaction  I  snppose, 
if  not  to  theirs,  and  on  coming  ashore  after  break- 
fast, wa  found  the  donkeys  all  ready,  the  name  of 
each  traveller  upon  a  saddle,  IhuB  preventing 
all  confusion  in  deciding  which  creatnre  we 
should  ride.  During  breakfast,  I  learned  that 
the  excursion  before  us  was  to  some  tombs  hidden 
amongst  the  Lybian  Hills  beyond  the  town. 

Some  of  our  party  were  anxious  to  see  the 
American  Freebyterian  Mission  and  schools,  and 
so  we  gave  u]p  the  expedition  to  the  tomba  that 
we  mi^ht  visit  Dr.  Hogg,  and  hear  from  him 
something  of  his  work.  Our  cavalcade,  if  I  may 
call  it  BO,  started  in  single  file,  each  one  mounted 
on  "the  very  best  donkey  in  all  Egypt,"  as  our 
dragoman  invariably  assured  us  on  all  oocaeions. 

A  donkey  driver,  and  sometimes  an  assistant 
who  volunteered,  and  would  not  be  driven  off, 
trotted  barefoot  after  each  of  us — nimble,  talkative, 
good  tempered,  witty,  they  were  a  constant  source 
of  amusement.  They  were  very  curious  to  learn 
who  belonged  to  which,"  and  we  had  not  gone 
far  before  they  would  begin,  "Him  your  bmdder?" 
■*'  Him  your  Mister  ?  "  (husband). 

There  was  always  a  *'  Telegraph  "  and  "  Photo- 
.graph  "  amongst  the  donkeys'  names,  and  once  I 
rode  "  Lady  Brassey,"  and  found  her  rather  apt 
to  stumble.  I  believe,  if  we  had  asked  for  **  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  **  or  "  Cetewayo  "  we  should  have 
found  they  could  oblige  us  with  animals  capable 
of  carrying  us  and  the  name  too. 

At  Assyoot  there  is  a  distance  of  more  than 
half-a-mile  between  the  town  and  the  river,  as 
we  saw  it,  but  in  time  of  flood  the  water  sur- 
rounds it.  The  road  by  which  we  reached  it 
passes  between  two  great  lakes,  where  the  over- 
flow is  stored  for  purposes  of  irrigation  for  months 
after  the  river  has  retreated  to  its  usual  bed. 
Wheat  was  at  this  time  in  full  car  and  barley 
ripening.  Heaps  of  sugar-cane  lay  by  the  road- 
side, a  veiled  woman  usually  sat  by  them  to  sell 
the  canes,  and  we  learned  that  for  a  piastre  (two- 
pence half-penny)  you  could  buy  four  or  five  canes 
«ight  faet  long  and  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  green 
■and  juicy,  and  much  appreciated  by  both  donkeys 
and  drivers.  " 

We  found  the  heat  oppreesive  when  we  turned 
away  from  the  Nile  where  there  was  always  a 
cool  refreshing  air,  and  we  were  glad  when  the 
glaring  dusty  road  passed  through  an  archway 
into  the  narrow  shady  streets  and  bazaars. 

Arrived  at  Dr.  Hogg's  house  we  dismounted, 
leaving  our  donkeys  to  wait  for  us  outside.  He 
welcomed  us  cordially,  and  especially  some  of  the 
party  who  had  known  him  in  Scotland. 

We  were  conducted  into  the  church,  used  also 
I  believe  as  a  schoolroom.  Ono  of  the  first 
things  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  large  ionic- 
Bol-fa  modulator,  with  Arabic  equivalents  for  the 
do,  ra,  mo  printed  or  written  besido  the  familiar 
syllables. 

Many  of  the  scholars  read  easily  from  tiie  sol-fa 
notation,  and  can  follow  a  melody  pointed  on  the 
modulator ;  but  th^  are  not  a  musio-loving  Taoe, 
nor  are  their  voices  sweet  or  harmonious.  Some 
one  has  aptly  described  the  singing  of  Arab 
boatmen  as  being  like  "a  hurdy-gurdy  in, 


cupboard,"  and  all  the  native  music  I  heard  was 
nasal,  low-pitched,  and  very  monotonous.  The 
ladies'  voices  amongst  us  when  we  sang  to  them 
seemed  to  amuse  mem  much,  and  Ihey  would 
imitate  us  in  a  squeaking  falsetto.  They  easily 
caught  up  a  simple  tune,  but  the  words  puzzled 
them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  their  songs  embraced 
but  four  or  five  tones,  none  of  the  intorvsls 
corresponding  to  the  scale  of  tones  and  half-tones 
as  used  amongst  us. 

The  church  is  divided  in  the  oentre  by  a  par- 
tition of  lattice  work,  eight  feet  high,  separating 
the  women  fiom  the  men.  Even  with  this  pro- 
tection the  women  cannot  be  indooed  to  attend 
public  worship,  except  a  few  elderly  ones  who 
can  brave  public  opinion  and  are  not  afraid  to  be 
"  seen  of  men." 

A  lofty  palm  tree  grows  np  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  and  seems  like  an  exquisitely  deoo- 
rated  pillar  supporting  the  building — which  in 
fact  has  been  erected  around  it.    Its  crown  of 
feathery  leaves  is  spread  out  over  the  central 
sky-light,  and  gives  a  pleasant  shade.  Looking 
up  yon  see  its  branches  extended  between  yon 
and  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky,  and  when  yon  cotno 
out  on  the  flat  roof^  there  is  its  fniit  growing,  like 
a  dwarfed  giant,  if  I  may  say  bo,  the  trunk 
being  hidden  by  the  building.    It  struck  us  as 
something  quite  unique  and  very  beautiful,  a 
type  of  the  Christian  life,  rooted  and  fed  in  the 
Church  below,  and  bearing  its  richest  frnit  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  tiie  ontor  world. 

Creeping  plants  and  flowers  are  tnuned  io 
grow  upon  the  lattice-work  of  the  gallery  which 
runs  round  the  upper  portion  of  the  building, 
and  communicates  vrith  the  girls*  boarding-school 
and  class  rooms ;  so  that  they  can  there  see  and 
hear  without  being  seen. 

Every  part  of  the  establishment  is  beautifully 
clean,  and  is  kept  so  entirely  by  the  girls  in  the 
boarding-school,  who  are  trained  to  domestic 
work,  and  who  do  aU  the  washing,  baking, 
scrubbing,  and  sewing  for  thomselvea  and  the 
mission  family  and  the  boya'  boarding-school. 
There  were  then  twenty-five  girls  in  tbo  house 
and  thiiij-  boys.  From  the  flat  roof  of  the 
buildings  we  £>oked  over  the  town,  with  its 
minarets  and  pigeon-faouses,  its  lovely  palm- 
shadod  gardens  and  brchards,  and  here  and  there 
a  trellised  viae,  to  the  barren,  limeetone  hiUs 
behind  which  stretches  the  vast  Lybian  desert, 
extending  almost  unbroken,  as  an  arid,  silent, 
treeless  waste,  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
We  saw  the  school  girls  making  tlie  bread  for 
the  day — flat  cakes  about  one  inch  thick,  laid 
out  on  trays  to  dry  in  the  sun  before  being 
put  in  the  oven.  The  process  of  cooking  is  thus 
commenced  by  sun  heat,  and  the  dear  and  scanty 
fuel  eoonomi:wd — which  is  an  object  with  them. 
The  handful  of  fuel  which  bakes  the  bread  costs 
more  than  the  bread  itself  and  requires  more 
labour  to  procure  it  than  is  needed  to  grow  and 
prepare  the  wheat.  Many  weary  zailos  tho 
women  and  girls  walk  to  gather  the  maize  stalks 
and  sticks  which  with  clay  and  manure  tboy 
make  into  cakes  of  finel  wherewith  to  heat  tho 
oven.  Happily  fires  are  not  needed  in  Egypt  for 
anything  but  preparing  the  food,  the  kindly  sun 
gives  warmth  ana  light  enough  all  the  year 
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Tonnd.  It  was  a  most  pioturesqne  sight,  the 
little  browii  skinned,  hlaok-eyed,  maidens  with 
their  pearly  teeth  and  bright  smiles  busily 
at  work  grmding  at  the  miUnBtones,  kneading, 
and  rolling  t^e  dongh ;  their  grace  of  motion 
unimpeded  "by  high-heeled  boots  and  pinched 
waists,  and  the  ronnded  arms  looking  quite  etata- 
esque  as  they  poised  the  earthen  jar  of  water  on 
head  or  shoolder.  They  glanced  shyly  at  ns  as 
we  came  ottt  on  the  roof,  where  all  the  cooking 
was  going  on,  beside  two  orois  like  monster  bee- 
hiTes  in  shape ;  and  seeing  that  gentlemoi  were  in 
the  par^t  eaoh  me  drew  over  pturt  of  her  face  the 
shawl  of  cheeked  linen  which  hnng  gracefUUy 
over  her  blaok  hair  and  down  npon  her  ehonlders. 
One  or  two  spoke  a  few  words  of  English,  and 
eaoh  was  delighted  with  the  gift  of  a  text  card 
in  Arabic  with  a  few  flowers  painted  npon  it. 
Their  feet  were  bare,  and  they  wore  anklets,  as 
alsoJ  bracelets,  and  necklaoes,  of  bine  and  amber 
beads,  singularly  becoming  to  their  warm  brown 
oomplexions.  These  things  are  heirlooms  amongst 
the  Arab  women,  and  as  they  seem  to  do  no 
harm  to  the  wearers,  b^ng,  in  fiMt,  part  of  their 
national  coetame*  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
aUonId  be  laid  aside. 

The  lady  who  showed  ns  orer  the  schools  told  ns 
that  it  takes  an  Arab  woman  the  whole  morning 
of  every  day  to  prepara  the  bread  for  her  fiunily. 
The  ctxcn.  must  m  threriied,  winnowed,  ground, 
kneaded  and  baked  1^  her  own  hands,  and  in 
addition  to  this  she  must  fetoh  water,  often  ftom  a 
great  distanoe,  upon  her  head,  in  a  large  stone  jar, 
and  must  gather  and  prepare  the  fuel  for  her 
oven.  The  women  have  plenty  to  employ  them 
in  their  homes  besides  the  care  of  their  infants. 

Two  fine  girls^  Hubians;  were  brought  to  see 
ns,  of  seventeea  or  eighteen  years,  who  are  pupil 
teachers  in  the  school,  and  one  of  whom  had 
given  evidence  of  decided  OhriGtian  character. 
'Xhey  wwe  rescued  idaves,  and  we  saw  np<m  their 
faces  the  soars  of  the  three  gashes  on  eaoh  oheek, 
'which.are  inflicted  on  female  slaves,  soars  which 
the  highest  cultivation  oan  never  obliterate,  and 
-which  reminded  ns  painfully  of  the  "running 
aare"  of  slavesy'  which  still  onrsee  that  sorrowful 
land.  About  dght  years  ago  news  was  brought 
to  Dr.  "Sogg  l£at  a  gang  of  slaTcs  was  being 
smuggled  through  Assyoot,  and  the  native 
teacher  who  told  him  said,  '*  There  are  young 
girls  amon^t  them,  do  save  them."  Dr.  Hogg 
was  most  willing  to  resoue  them,  but  he  dared  not 
interfere  without  authority.  He  said,  **  Persuade 
the  girls  to  odme  into  this  house,  and  they  shall 
not  leave  it  again  to  be  sold  itito  slavery."  By 
some  means  they  wera  induced  to  come  in,  and 
thus  plaoe  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag.  But  for  this  timely  rescue  they 
would  have  been  sold  in  Cairo  into  a  bondage 
worse  than  death.  Now  they  are  "  olothed  and 
in  their  right  minds,"  trained  and  educated. 
Capable  soon  of  taking  charge  of  a  village  school 
or  fitted  to  be  vrives  to  the  native  ministers 
whom  Dr.  "Hogf^  is  preparing  in  the  CoU^  for 
mission  work  in  the  intenor.  ^ppily  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  smuggle  slaves  into 
Cairo,  but  we  learned  that  only  a  few  months 
before  our  visit,  a  gang  was  believed  to  have 
passed  that  way. 


The  education  given  to  mimstCTlal  students 
is  such  as  many  colleges  at  home  would  not  be 
ashamed  of.  Dr.  Hogg  showed  ns  the  Euclid 
and  Trigonometry  wmch  ho  had  translated  into 
Arabic  for  their  use,  and  he  said  that  many  of 
them  read  the  Greek  Testament  and  Hebrew  Bible 
with  considerable  proficiency. 

At  one  time  the  opposition  of  the  Coptic  Bishop 
to  the  mission  was  intense  and  bitter,  and  he 
used  to  curse  Dr.  Hogg  publicly  on  the  vmtng 
side  of  the  paten  after  mass,  j^ut  as  "  nobody 
seemed  one  penny  the  worse**  for  his  terrible 
curse,  he  gave  it  up.  Latterly  a  new  bishop  had 
been  appointed  ^raose  attitude  is  much  more 
friendly,  and  when  the  missionaij  returned  to 
his  post  after  the  late,  war,  the  bishop  was  ihe 
first  who  called  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  he' 
kissed  him  on  both  shoulders,  a  mark  of  the 
highest  esteem  and  distinction. 

Kearly  1,500  children  are  in  the  day  schools,  and 
are  receiving  a  sound  scriptural  education.  The 
bishop  has  adopted  all  the  books  used  in  the 
mission  schools  fi>r  his  own  scholars.  Many 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Coptic  schools  were  edu- 
cated in  the  mission,  and  they  are  allowed  to  use 
the  New  Testament  as  a  dass  book  with  the 
Coptic  boys,  who  often  gather  in  crowds  around 
tho  teacher  out  of  school  to  hear  his  explanaticm 
of  the  lesson  ihey  have  read  together. 

The  Cc^its  seem  ripe  for  the  Gospel  to  a  degre6 
that  BVprised  ns.  They  are  bursting  for 
instmction,  and  as  they  aolmowledge  the  Bivine 
auth<mfy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  common  ground  on 
which  to  approach  them,  and  fuel  ready  laid  for 
the  descent  of  the  heavenly  fire.  In  their  public 
worship  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  old  Coptic 
tongue,  now  obsolete,  and  used  only  in  the  mass 
book  and  ritual  of  the  church.  The  priests  who 
read  it  do  not  many  of  them  understand  it,  and 
the  people  have  grown  weary  of  hearing  them 
mumble  through  the  service  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  In  many  of  their  chief  places  of  worship 
the  people  themselves  pay  a  youth  to  read  to  them 
'  the  lessons  for  tha  day  from  the  Arabio  version 
of  the  Bible  while  the  priest  is  going  through 
tho  form  of  reading  them  in  Coptic.  O^is  surely 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  people  are  prepared  for 
the  Xiord,"  and  it  should  stimulate  Christians  at 
home  to  send  the  true  light  of  tho  Chispel  to  those 
who  are  athirst  for  it. 

Dr.  Hogg  has  been  labouring  here  for  thirty 
yeara,  and  he  said  that  for  a  long^  time  the 
greatest  hindrance  ho  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  difficulty  of  gathering  the  people  on  any  one 
day  for  teaching  or  worship.  They  know  no 
Sabbath  of  course,  and  the  chief  market  was 
always  held  on  Sunday  morning  in  Assyoot,  as 
well  as  in  the  villages  round.  By  his  influence 
and  exertions  he  has  got  the  day  changed  to 
Saturday  in  thirteen  plaoes,  so  that  he  hop^  in 
time  to  secure  for  the  Christians  one  d^  free  for 
worship  and  rest— a  blessing  hitherto  unknown 
to  them. 

One  of  OUT  party,  a  mim  of  great  learning  and 
high  position,  went  to  visit  the  mission  in  order 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  snoh  work  were 
reaUy  a  boon  to  the  natives.  He  said  that  he 
had  long  had  grave  doubts  about  v  missioua  in 
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general,  hnt  after  wHat  he  saw  and  heard  at 
Assyoot  he  could  doabt  no  longer,  and  could 
heartily  wi&h  "  God  speed "  to  the  zealous 
workers.  He  gave  flubstantial  proof  ot  his 
changed  views,  and  promised  to  throw  in  his 
influence  at  home  into  the  effort  to 'maintain  so 
"  sensible  and  useful  an  organization." 

The  bazaars  of  A&syoot  are  seoond  only  to 
those  of  Cairo,  and  the  ivory  and  ebony  turning 
carried  on  in  the  open  shops  is  wonderful  for  its 
dexterity  and  finish. 

We  saw  a  workman  BBing  a  lathe  which  he 
worked  with  a  kind  of  fiddle  bow  in  his  right 
hand,  while,  seated  on  the  ground,  he  held  the 
ivory  in  his  left  hand  and  guided  the  tool  with 
his  toes.  A  few  days  before  on  the  walls  at 
Sakkarah,  we  had  seen  a  picture  4,000  years  old 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  of  lathe  used  in  the 
same  way.  So  stereotyped  are  Eastern  habits  and 
implements.  Ivory  is  brought  to  Asenroot  direct 
horn  the  desot,  and  we  saw  a  oamel  laden  with 
tasks,  in  great  nets,  slung  oveac  its  back  jast  as 
ihey  had  beat  bought  from  traders  in  iho  far 
intmot. 

One  of  the  great  caravan  routes  strikes  the 
Kile  here,  and  brings  much  trade  to  this  thriving 
and  populous  town.  It  is  here  that  you  see 
costumes  even  more  picturesque  than  those  of 
Cairo  itself.  The  veritable  BedouSu  of  the 
desert  is  to  be  met  in  the  streets  with  his  long 
gun  and  his  train  of  camels.  There  is  a  large 
camel  market  behind  the  town,  and  when  we 
were  thei-e,  there  were  acres  of  camels  lying  down 
munching  and  groaning  as  only  camels  can, 
apparently  from  inward  sulkiness  and  discontent, 
for  which  no  one  can  find  a  cause  I  Oooasionally 
a  savage  beast  would  snap  at  a  passer-by,  or  kick 
out  at  a  neighbour  who  had  not  provoked  the 
assault.  -  They  look  the  meekest  of  creatures,  and 
aie  certainly  as  a  rule  very  tractable  and  docile, 
suffering  themselves  to  be  led  by  a  child  and 
guided  with  a  word,  bnt  their  tempers  are 
uncertain,  and  I  noticed  that  their  masters  often 
looked  afraid  of  them.  They  were  all  oi  an  ashy 
grey,  and  appeared  as  if  they  had  just  been  closely 
clipped,  which  is  I  believe  the  case.  "We  thought 
they  were  more  like  mnd  dried  and  moving  about 
than  fiesh  and  blood  with  a  common  covering  of 
skin.  They  will  not  bear  comparisun  for  a 
moment  wiu  the  grand  creatures  we  saw  at 
Smyrna  with  their  bunches  of  thick  brown  hair 
and  their  tawny  coats.  A  good  camel  can  be 
bought  at  Assyoot  for  about  202.,  while  a  fine 
donkey  sndh  as  the  Arab  gentlemen  ride  costs  as 
muoh  or  more. 

The  trade  of  fius  district  consists  largely  in 
pottery,  and  much  of  it  is  most  artistic  in  shape 
and  colour.  The  ornamental  vases,  platters,  etc. 
are  made  of  sun-dried  clay,  highly  polished  by 
hand,  and  of  a  deep  red  or  black,  and  might  be 
mistaken  for  bronze.  Cups  and  saucers  of 
course  are  kiln  baked,  and  both  cheap  and 
pretty.  Fruit  was  plentiful  in  the  bazaars,  and 
oranges,  tomatoes  and  pomegranates  lent  their 
ridi  colour  to  the  glowing  picture. 

The  railway  ends  at  Assyoot,  and  from  this 
point  southward  the  river  alone  is  the  highway 
for  merchandise.  Just  above  this  is  the  northern 
limit  of  the  crocodile,  as  the  map  tells  us,  but  no 


crocodiles  have  been  found  north  of  lha  first 
cataract,  2&0  miles  above  Assyoot,  for  many  years 
past. 

Flies  are  still  one  of  the  pli^ea  of  Egypt, 
and  it  is  strange  that  the  childrux  seem  bo 
hardened  to  their  attacks  that  they  do  not 
attempt  to  drive  them  off  their  faces.   I  saw  a 

little  child,  of  perhaps  four  years,  sitting  con- 
tentedly playing  with  the  dust  at  a  filthy  street 
comer,  without  any  covering  on  its  bare  black 
skin  but  a  veil  of  jiies,  so  thick  that  there  was 
not  space  on  forehead,  eyes  or  cheeks  for  another 
to  stick  on  I  Yet  the  little  one  never  lifted  a 
hand  to  brush,  them  away. 

Betuming  to  our  steamer  we  were  beset  by  a 
crowd  of  boys,  each  clamouring  to  be  our  SaU  at 
forerunner.  "We  had  dismissed  our  donkeys  that 
we  might  walk  through  the  bazaars  at  leisure, 
and  now  with  the  steuner  fbll  in  sight,  and  the 
road  unmistakalde,  we  ixrald  find  the  way  as  well 
as  they  could — but  we  were  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
Selecting  one  who  was  bi^ei  than  the  rest  we 
made  him  sais  and  told  him  to  "  im^i "  all  the 
rest  We  found  that  word  which  means  "go 
away  "  a  most  valuable  piece  of  Arabic. 

One  small  old-looking  boy  in  the  crowd  of 
followers  walked  so  oddly  that  he  attracted  our 
attention.  Seeing  me  look  at  him,  one  of  his 
companions  pulled  aside  the  lad's  ragged  sleeves, 
and  we  marked  that  he  was  chained  literally 
hand  and  foot.  A  belt  of  iron  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide  was  rivet^  round  his  waist,  and  to  this 
a  short  thick  chain,  six  inches  long,  fastraed  his 
wrists,  by  handcuffs,  while  a  similar  chain,  too 
short  to  reach  without  cramping  him,  fastened 
his  ankles  together,  so  that  he  could  only  shuffle 
and  jump  along,  and  night  and  day  he  was  thus 
manacled  and  obliged  ^  cury  about  the  punish- 
ment of  hia  sin.  We  could  only  learn  from  signs 
that  he  had  attempted  to  out  some  throat. 
Our  dragoman  was  not  with  us  to  intapret  and 
explain.  The  boy's  face  was  very  hardened,  and 
to  judge  from  the  saucy  grin  with  whidx  he 
regarded  the  exhibition  of  his  fetters  I  fear  the 
punishment  was  not  reformatory  for  him,  nor 
deterrent  for  bis  companions,  for  they  seemed  to 
take  the  matter  as  an  excellent  joke,  mf^e  more 
racy  by  the  evident  horror  it  excited  amongst 
the  tender-hearted  English  ladies. 

We  saw  bricks  being  made  of  Nile  mud  and 
chopped  straw,  and  could  better  understand  the 
cruelty  of  Pharaoh,  in  denying  straw  to  his  toil- 
ing slaves  when  w:e  learned  that  the  mnd, 
unlike  day,  will  not "  bind  "  at  all,  but  crumble 
to  dust  uidess  mixed  with  something  to  tie  it 
together. 

When  the  last  war  was  going  on  many  of  the 
native  Christians  used  to  meet  to  pray  that 
England  might  be  victorious,  because  they  felt 
that  the  one  hope  for  Egypt  was  in  England's 
Bible,  and  the  good  news  she  had  sent  them  by  her 
missionaries.  How  far  the  present  disturbances 
have  affected  the  workers  in  Assyoot  and  else- 
where, I  do  not  know ;  but  doubtless  many 
native  Christians  have  gone  thence  to  join  the 
army  in  the  field.  May  they  carry  there  some- 
thing of  the  Uesung  which  has  so  enriched  their 
own  lives. 

ANNIE  (m'ALL)  FHUJB. 
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GREAT  AND  GDOD  BOOKS. 

BT  TXM  KMT,  &  FAXTOK  HOOB. 
XL — ^THOMAS  X  KXKPZS  ASD  *'THI  DirTATIOK  OF  GHBIBr.'' 


IK  onr  last  paper  referred  to  Dr.  Sonthe^s 
enthnaiana  for  books,  and  truly  of  him  it 
may  be  said  that  he  was  not  so  mTtoh  a  biblio- 
grapher, or  writer  of  books ;  or  a  bibliopolist, 
a  gatberer  of  books ;  as  abibliophagist,  a  devonrer 
of  books.  As  in  the  strange  old  story  we  read 
of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  who  every  week 
devoured  churches,  and  to  whom  congregations 
were  only  as  a  dish  of  Salmagundi,  so  Sonthey 
devoured  libraries  and  swallowed  books.  That 
most  pleasant  book,  "  The  Doctor,"  and  his  fonr 
volumes  of  "  The  Commonplace  Book,"  and  his 
"Omniana,"  show  a  truly  Gargantuan  appetite 
far  "boolsM  of  everj  order,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  letters.  He  writes,  Libraries,  says  my 
good  old  friend  Geozve  D;pr,  a  masi  as  leuned 
as  he  is  benevolent, — Gbraries  are  the  wardrobes 
of  literature,  whcmoe  men,  properly  informed, 
might  bring  forth  something  far  ornament, 
much  for  curiosity,  and  more  for  use."  Then 
Southey  goes  on  to  remark  how  "  the  dieperaion 
of  a  library,  whether  in  retrospect  or  in  antici- 
pation, is  always  a  melancholy  thing ; "  and, 
looking  round  upon  his  books,  be  says,  '*  Wher- 
ever they  may  be  disperaed,  there  is  not  one 
among  them  that  will  be  more  comfortably 
lodged  or  more  highly  prized  by  its  poBSessor." 

This  was  true :  we  believo  there  was  never  a 
more  genuine  lover  of  books  than  dear  old 
Southey.  He  did  not  puxohase  them  because,  they 
were  costly  rarities ;  he  did  not  care  about 
books  like  Dibdin,  or  heap  magniJSoent  editions 
upon  magnifioent  shelves,  like  Lord  Spencer,  or 
William  Beokford ;  he  purchased  tiiem  beotnue 
he  loved  them,  or  intended  to  read  them.  We  can 
conceive  his  affeoticmate  eye  resting  upon  them, 
his  loving  hand  patting  them  on  the  back, — ^for  a 
man  must  be  a  lover  of  books  himself  to  appre- 
ciate and  make  allowances  for  the  like  affection 
in  another.  How  truly  he  says,  "  A  book  is  to 
me  the  more  valuable  when  I  know  to  whom  it 
has  belonged,  and  through  what  scenes  and 
changes  it  has  passed."  We  remember  an  in- 
stance of  this  m  a  venerable  old  friend.  Dr. 
James  Bennett ;  he  had  somehow  become 
possessed  of  a  grand  old  copy  of  "  Walton's 
Polyglot,"  and  in  the  front  fly-leaf  was  a  list  of 
all  tbe  names  of  its.  possessors,  through  whom  it 
had  descended  from  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, to  his  own  hands;  and  how  affectionately 
the  old  man  used  to  show  this  treasure  to  all 
eyes  capable  of  beholding  it ,  with  ,  becoming 
reverence  I  .  Where  is  that  "  Walton's  Polyglot " 
now  ?  We  sometimes  wonder.  Southey  says,  "  I 
would  have  the  history  of  a  book  worth  preserv- 
ing, as  carefully  recorded  in  the  fly-Ieai  as  the 
pedigree  of  a  race-horse  is  preserved.  I  am 
always  sorry,"  he  continues,  "  when  I  see  the 
name  of  a  farmer  owner  obliterated.  I  should 
be  as  unwilling  to  destn^  it  as  to  efiacfr  the 
*Biejaeet*  on  a  tombstone."    And  dear  old 


Henry  Tanghan  must  haire  known  scnnething  of 
the  same  reverence  for  his  books,  aa,  in  his  own 
quaint  way,  he  apostrophises  them : 

''Bright  books  I  the  parBpeotiTea  to  our  weak  ligliis, 
The  clear  projections  of  disoeming  lights, 
Boming  and  ahining  tboDghta,  man'i  poathnme  day, 
The  track  of  flod  Bonis,  and  tbwr  milkio  way. 
The  dead  alive  and  bneie,  the  atiU  Toioe 
Of  eDlBt^;ed  vpirita,  kind  heaTttn's  white  decoys  t 
Who  lires  with  yon,  lives  like  thoae  knowii^  flowers. 
Which  in  commerce  with  light  ipend  all  their  honn, 
Whidi  shut  to  cloado,  and  sbadowa  nicely  shon. 
Bat  with  glad  haeta  unveil  to  kisi  tho  sun. 
Beneath  you  all  ia  dark  and  a  dead  night. 
Which  wUoto  lives  in  wants  both  health  and  sight 
By  sucking  yon  the  wise,  like  bees,  do  grow. 
Healing  and  rich,  though,  this  they  do  most  bIot, 
BeeansQ  moat  ebcdeoly ;  for  aa  great  a  stoie 
Baw  we  of  books  aa  beag  of  herbs,  or  more : 
And  the  great  task  to  try,  tbea  know,  the  good, 
To  diBGom  weeds,  and  jadgo  of  wholesome  fbod, 
la  a  rare  scant  pnfinmanoe.  Vot  man  dyes 
Oft  'ere  'tis  done,  while  the  be©  feeds  and  flyea." 

Perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
Christian  Church  there  is  not  a  more  famous  book 
than  the  **  Lnitation  of  Christ,"  usually  spoken 
of  as  by  Thomas  k  Kempis ;  and,  beyond  all 
question,  it  is  a  remarkable  book,  and  repeated 
new  translations  and  editions  show  it  to  be  as 
much  in  demand  in  oar  own  times,  aa  in  any 
previous  ago,  or  in  the  day  of  its  first  publication. 
Dean  Milman,  in  his   History  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity,** has  devoted  some  pages  to  the  acoonnt  of  tho 
book  and  its  inflnenoa,  which  seem  to  us  as  dis- 
criminating and  judidoiu  as  amy  we  have  ever 
seen.  Its  piety  is  contagious,  its  elevated  purity 
and  holiness  are  beyond  all  question-,;  bnt  ju&t  as 
unquestionably,  it  is  also  a  mannal  and  vade 
mecum  for  the  priesthood  and  -4ho  cloister.  To 
read  it  seriously  and  thought&iUy  ia  like  going 
into  the  conft^ional,  and  the-^ideal  of  the  piety 
of  the  book  is,  it  is  not  too  muek.  to  Bay,  enurdy 
separated  from  any  life  involving  human  duties 
and  human  relationships.  It  is  a  xnannal  of  purely 
monastic  devotion;  the  spirit  it  would  attempt  to 
guide  must  be  entirely  free  from  earthly  bonds 
and  affinities;  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  load  tho 
soul  along  this  level  of  high,  and,  we  venture  to 
think,  uiuiealthful  devotion.  It  ia  1aId»  brcAthing 
in  the  olear,  rare,  mowji  air  of  tiie  most  jaxalted 
alpine  peaks ;  it  is  as  if  some  one  of  the-  most 
adrcnt  members  of  the  Alpine  Olnb  laid  it  dovn 
as  an  imperative  duty  on  the  dwellera  in  lowly 
valleys  to  dimb,  and  live  on  the  Hatterhom. 
Everj^  page  of  the  book  ia  a  climbing,  it  is 
climbing,  climbing  all  the  way.    The  author  of 
the  book,  whoever  he  was,  and  the  mystery  of 
the  authorship  is  as  great  as  otot — commands 
the  utmost  reverence ;  its  pages  should  only  bo 
turned  by  reverential  fingers — ^its  dines  read  onbr 
by  reverential  eyes ;  yet  the  life  of  duty  to  whidi 
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it  mvo^B  is  utterly  unlike  anytliing  tliat  we  meet 
with  In  the  life  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the 
Goepela — utterly  uilike  the  examples  and  injano- 
tioiiB,  the  practices  and  precepts  of  a^stolio 
history.  It  has  been  said  that  the  birth  of 
Ghristiaziity,  as  embodied  in.  the  life  of  its 
Founder,  was  marked  by  enthusiasm,  for  human- 
ity ;  we  may  demur,  and  do  demur  to  the  phrase  in 
such  a  {xmneotion,  but  it  exacUj^  ezpresses  what 
is  not  an  element  in  the  "  Imitation.  The  term 
is  indeed  a  misnomer,  and  in  millions  of  Hres, 
which  haTQ  boon  all  below  and  inferior  to  the 
authOTship,  or  to  the  idea  of  this  little  book, 
there  has  berai  more  truly  tlutt  which  may  be 
spoken  of  as  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  The  author 
expects  hifl  reader  to  be  bo  rapt  in  the^oondition 
of  his  own  Boul,  and  to  be  so  painfally  pursuing 
the  path  which  leads  to  its  perfectibility  as  to  be 
entirely  oblivious  to  the  wants  and  aorrowa,  the 
wretobedness  and  misery  in  the  great  world 
^und  it.  As  little  doubt  oan  t^ere  be  that  the 
book  expressed  what  was,  and  is,  in  all  ages,  a 
passionate  desire  in  the  human  soul,  the  disdain 
and  indignation  with  which  a  human  spirit  looks 
down  upon  the  sins  and  passions  whic^  cleaTO 
to  it,  ze^ards  them  as  a  bod;^  of  sin  and  death 
from  whicb  it  denros  to  free  itself, — a  ohiysalis 
state  from  which  it  desires  to  emeo^  triumphant 
into  a  lifb  of  purity  and  peace.  Ko  book  can  have 
obtained  the  immense  purohase  whioh  this  has 
obtained  through  so  man^  Ages,  and  over  so 
many  millions  of  minds  without  its  correspond- 
ing to  some  deep  want  in  tho  human  soul;  the 
mistake  has  been  in  regarding  that  as  a  perfect, 
which  was  only  a  partial,  life.  Indeed,  uiere  is 
something  in  the  book  reminding  ua,  ;with  all 
our  high,  regard  for  it,  of  the  Hindu  pant  after 
Nirvana. 

Perhaps  it  says  much  for  the  spiritual  in- 
tegrity of  the  saintly  author  of  *'  The  Imitation" 
tiiat,  whatever  of  surmises  may  be  indulged,  we 
approach  to  probability  in  conjecture  as 
to  its  aathovdiip.  The  name  of  him  who  held 
the  pen  whioh  wrote  those  living  words  is 
shxoaded  in  obsenrity,  and  a  oynio  mi^t  feel 
consideKable  amusement  in  noticing  fmit  the 
authorship  of  a  book — whose  elevated  piety 
reminds  us  of  those  six-winged  seraphs  who 
stand  nearest  to  the  throne,  the  wings  covering 
the  &ce,  the  feet,  or  ready  for  .Sight,  and  who 
cease  not,  day  nor  night,  to  chant  their  divine 
trisagion  of  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  I — should  have  been 
the  Bobject  of  eccleeiastioal  quarrels.  That  round 
about  this  book  has  raged  as  much  of  party 
hostility,  oaiious,  cunning,  and  cosniatical 
research,  literary  vanity,  and  priestly  arrogance 
as,  or  more  than  aronnd  any  book  probably  ever 
penned ,  is  oertainly  odd  and  anr^riaing.  The  oom- 
|»ctent  and  soholarly  pen  of  Sir  James  Stei^en, 
m  his  liways  in  Eoolesiastieal  Biography,  has 
recited,  at  sumoient,  but  most  interesting  length, 
the  story'  of  the  long-continued  disputations, 
extsnding  through  centuries,  the  conflicts  be- 
tween Benedictines  and  Jesuits — great  church- 
men and  even  great  statesmen,  in  which  the 
question  was  perpetually  reiterated,  "  Who  wrote 
the  Book?"  The  honour  of  having  produced 
such  a  saintly  gem  was  as  keenly  contested 
by  religious  houses  as  the  possession  of  any 


venerable  relic,  the  skuU  or  jawbone  of  a  saint, 
or  a  tear  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  nor  is  there  any 
lack  of  charity  in  saying  that  to  most  of  the  dis- 
putants it  was  little  more  than  a  dead  relic. 
Bichelieu  throw  himself  into  the  ocmtroversy,  and 
gave  the  high  authority  of  his  tremendous  name 
to  one  side  of  the  struggle ;  an  amusing  thing 
indeed  to  think  of  the  Cardinal  lUohelieu — tho 
Draco  statesman  of  France, — ^knowing  anythii^ 
of,  or  being  at  all  interested  in  the  "  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  A  certain  kind  of  passive  opnion, 
without  any  distinot  capability  of  proof^  has  now 
almost  universally  associated  the  name  of 
Thomas  of  the  village  of  Kemp,  iu  the  diocese  of 
Cologne,  with  the  authorship  of  the  "  Imitation." , 
This,  however,  was  not  first  alleged  until  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  Hemiah 
priuter-.-apparently  carrying  on  his  business  in 
Faris — published  an  edition  of  the  work  in  reliance 
upon  certain  manuscripts  of  the  book  which  were 
then  to  be  seen  in  the  handwriting  of  this 
Thomas  Hamerken  of  Kemp,  or  Kempten, — a 
Canon  regular  of  Zwoll,  who  died  in  the  year 
1471,  a  hundred  y^ars  before  his  name  was  in 
any  way  associated  with  the  book.  Claims  wero 
almost  simultaneously  put  in  for  Jean  Gei'son — 
partly  on  the  authority  of  a  mannsoript  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  crowning  the  hill  over  Arona, 
axd  partly  in  ^ferenoe  touie  jndgm^t  of  thegreat 
Cardinal  Bellarmine.  So  the  controversy  rose  and 
r^ed.  Thero  was  one  man  who  had  probably 
drunk  in  beyond  any  of  the  disputants,  the 
spirit  of  the  book — the  beautiful  and  benig- 
nant St.  Francis  de  Sales ;  in  his  own  sweet  and 
gentle  manner,  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  thef 
'  strife, — implied  that  the  authorship  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifTorence,  and  was  to  be 
ascribed  neither  to  Thomas  Kempi^  nor  to 
Jean  Gcrsen,  but  to  the  Divine  Spirit  whose 
inspiration  the  Scriptures  themselves  had  been 
writteoi,  and  given  to  mankind,  and  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  jndga,  this  was  the  most  ele- 
vated Yerdiot  throughout  the  strife. 

The  great  churchmen  of  Home  fimght  eamestly- 
ronnd  the  pages  of  the  book ;  but  really  there  is 
little  in  the  volume  wbidi  is  iavonxaue  to  the 
pretensions  of  Borne.  We  have  said  already  it  is 
inspired  by  the  doister — it  is  the  piety  of  the 
confessional — it  is  so;  but  then  the. confessional 
is  not  the  grim,  the  grilled,  or  grated  box,  set  np 
in  the  building  called  a  church ;  the  oonfessional 
is  the  stilled,  the  penitent,  the  anxious  and  in- 
quiring spirit.  If,  in  the  lines  of  the  "Imita- 
taon,"  the  disciple  is  not  directed  to  march  along 
those  roads  indicated  by  modem  Christian  hero- 
ism, and  enthnsiastio  zeal  for  the  temporal  and 
eternal  well-being  of  the  souls  of  others ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  very  little  which  a  Protestant 
might  not  affectionately  receive.  That  there  is 
noming  to  whioh  snoh  a  reader  might  not  take 
exception,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  mo- 
nastio  book  written  m  the  fifteenth  century ;  but 
how  little  there  may  be  is  best  illustrated  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  found,  in  later  ages  perhaps, 
a  larger  aoceptance  among  Protestants  than 
among  Romanists.  If  we  were  in  the  Eomish 
priesthood,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  the  book 
13  decidedly  defective  and  unsound ;  it  sets  up  no 
screen  of  priesthood  between  the  soul  and  ithe 
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SaTicmr.  FreBbTteriaiiB  have  had  an  edition,  in- 
trodnced  by  an  Essay  on  the  wort,  from  a  pen 
not  less  gifted  and  tmsted  tban  that  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  John  Wesley  inolnded  it  among  the 
works  he  published  for  his  disciples.  The  Angli- 
can Communion  has  had  repeated  editions ;  and  one 
of  the  la^t  is  carefully  edited,  by  that  excellent 
and  able  ecclesiographer,  Bishop  Gkiodwin  y  In 
fact  the  bcok  does  not  serre  Rome,  and  we  greatly 
wonder  at  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  strife 
for  the  authorship,  for  they  have  a  book  of  tbeir 
own,  yet  more  famous  in  the  Romish  Church — the 
celebrated  "  Manresa,  or  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius."  Ko  book  could  more  sharply 
mark  the  p<untB  of  dlvetgenoe  between  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man  and  the  life  of  the  soul  in 
the  confessional  of  the  priest.  The  "Manresa" 
is  an  astonishing  book ;  not  a  step  is  permitted  in 
the  progress  of  the  soul  unless  acoompanicd  by 
the  priest ;  at  every  paragraph  there  is  the  priest 
for  a  companion ;  the  conscience  is  scooped  out  as 
clean  as  a  lobster  from  its  shell,  and  spread  before 
the  priest  The  monk  of  Kempen  leaves  the  free 
soul  with  its  great  High  Priest ;  and,  no  doubt,  al- 
though his  book  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Latin 
chnrch,  and  was  produced  before  the  sounds  of 
Reformation  were  heard  through  Germany,  it  is 
an  outbreaking — a  hint — ^n  anticipation  of  the 
birth  of  the  Teutonio  church,  of  the  freer  life  of 
the  human  spirit.  Rome  could  not  dispense  with 
bell  and  bowl  and  chasuble,  and  cope — with  the 
candle  and  the  altar;  in  a  word,  with  all  the 
adjnnotfl  of  priesthood — with  mitre  and  orozier, 
and  pearls  and  sold,  and  all  in  ooAspiraoy  with 
devices  against  the  inward  rectitude  and  free  life 
of  the  human  spirit ;  compared  with  all  this,  and 
tiiese,  there  is  something  sublime  in  the  simplicity 
of  this  charming  book,  reminding  us,  at  eveiy 
page,  of  that  great  word  of  the  Master  to  His  dis- 
ci^e,  "If  a  man  Ioto  me,  he  will  keep  my  words, 
and  my  Father  will  lovo  him,  and  we  will  come 
and  make  our  abode  with  him."  Such  is  the 
"  Imitation." 

The  only  book  we  know  at  all  like  it,  among 
the  books  of  the  old  ages,  is  the  "Spiritual 
Combat"  of  Laurence  Scupoli,  an  Italian  monk; 
and  his  book  comes  to  ua  with  that  passport 
to  our  affectionate  regards  that  its  author  was 
the  friend  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Space  does 
not  permit  ns  to  give  any  extended  account  of 
it;  we  know  it  well — it  is  in  our  hands  while 
we  write;  and,  when  speaking  of  such  books,  it 
would  be  nngra<ttons  and  trngrateful  to  leave 
this  nnmfflitioned.  Its  spirit  also  assimilates 
to  that  of  the  "Imitation,"  and,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  has  none  of  the  taints  of  the  "  Man- 
resa," but  it  does  not  approach  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  "Imitation."  It  would  be  a 
degradation  of  a  work  of  such  ineffable  spiritual 
beauty,  as  that  of  Thomas  5,  Kempie,  to  Bpeab  of 
it  as  poetry,  but  it  affects  the  spirit  like  poetry. 
Its  words  are  condensed  both  in  their  loveliness 
and  in  their  wisdom.  The  following  passage,  for 
instance,  has  been  often  quoted :  "  If  you  carry 
the  Cross  willingly,  it  will  carry  you ;  and  it  will 
bring  you  to  the  wished-for  end,  where  indeed 
there  will  be  an  end  of  sufifering,  although  there 
be  no  snch  end  here.  If  you  carry  it  unwillingly, 
yoa  will  find  it  a  burden,  and  it  will  press  heavily 
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upon  you;  and  yon  will  have  to  carry  it  not- 
\vith8tanding  this.  If  you  throw  away  one  cross, 
beyond  doubt  yon  will  find  another,  and  that  per- 
chance heavier  than  the  cross  you  threw  away." 

Our  readers  may  remember  these  words  havo 
been  sweetly  paraphrased  by  the  American  poet, 
Whittier,  a  poet  who  has  certainly  drunk  in  the 
spirit  of  the  "  Imitation." 

The  verses,  by  Whittier,  were  composed  on 
the  death  of  Richard  Dillingham,  in  Nashville 
Penitentiary,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  his  enthusiastic 
advocacy  of  anti-slaveiy  doctrines : — 

•  The  Ciofls,  if  righUy  borne,  shall  be 
Ko  burden,  bat  support  to  thee.' 
Bo,  moved  of  old  time  for  our  sake. 
The  holj  Monk  of  Kempen  spake. 

Thou  brave  and  true  one,  upon  whom 
Was  laid  the  cross  eF  martyrdom. 
How  didst  Thou  la  Thy  generous  jroath. 
Bear  vitQesa  to  this  blessed  trathl 

Thy  cross  of  sufForing  and  of  shame, 
A  staff  within  thy  hands  became. 
In  paths  where  £aith  alone  could  see 
The  Uaster's  stop  supporting  thee. 

Thine  was  the  seed-time,  God  alone 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown ; 
Beyond  onr  vision,  weak  and  dim. 
The  h&rrest-time  is  hid  with  Him. 

Yet,  unforgotten  where  it  lies. 
That  seed  of  geoerons  sacrifice. 
Though  seeming  on  the  desert  cast. 
Shall  rise  with  bloom  and  fmit  at  last.^' 

We  heartily  ooncur  with  Sir  James  Stephen  in 
his  opinion  that  no  writer  among  our  English 
teachers  so  reminds  ns  of  the  "  Imitation  "  as  the 
beautiful  Arohbishop  Leighton,  a  writer  with 
whom  we  may  snppose  all  our  readers  to  be 
tolerably  familiar :  and  we  should  idl  be  better, 
perhaps,  if  we  permitted  the  familiarity  to  in- 
crease.   There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the 
obscurity  which  mantles  the  remains,  and  shrouds 
from  all  positive  knowledge  the  name  and  form  of 
this  writer.  It  adds  to  the  authority  with  which 
the  book  speaks  that  we  are  even  unable  to 
identify  it  with  human  character  or  infirmity ; 
it  seems  yet  more  distinctly  to  endorse  the  high 
authority  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  oonceming  it ; 
almost  nnoonsoiously,  while  we  read,  we  concede 
its  cdfuma.   It  is  almost  as  if  the  Master  Himself 
were  speaking  to  the  disciple,  as  when  he  says. "  I 
teach  without  noise  of  words,  without  oonfosion 
of  opinions,  without  ambition  of  hcnaoar,  -without 
the  shook  of  amiments."  Again :  "  Tbo  voice  of 
books  is  indeed  one,  but  it  is  a  voice  which 
instructs  not  all  alike;  I  am  he  who  teaches 
the  truth  concealed  within  the  voice.     I  am  the 
searcher  of  the  heart,  the  discoverer  of  the 
thoughts,  promoting  holy  actions,  distributing 
to  each  one  as  I  will."  Again :  "  My  son,  let  not 
the  sayings  of  men  move  thee,  however  beautiful 
or  ingenious  they  may  be,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  consisteth  not  in  words  but  in  power." 
Again  :  "  Eead  not  the  word  of  God  in  order  that 
thou  mayest  appear  more  learned  or  more  wise." 
Curiosity  vainly  attempts  to  follow  this  luyste- 
rious  man  in  his  daily  walk  and  oonTersation 
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among  men ;  bnt  thoro  can  be  no  doabt,  we 
think,  tbat  he  had  a  clear  obeerving  eye,  was 
brought  into  much  qniet  fellowship  with  many 
Boffering  sonls,  and  that,  as  he  returned  to  his 
lonely  cell,  he  set  down,  day  by  day,  and  year 
year,  axioms  of  spiritaal  experience  which 
accamnlated,  ripened,  and  grew  up  into  the 
inarvelloQs  and  wonderfal  idea  which  at  length 
Tiras  given  to  the  world ;  obviously  enough,  we 
tkink,  modestly  concealing  the  authorship  that 
he  might  enhance  the  power  of  his  book.  Truly 
of  him  it  might  be  said  in  the  sweet  wonU 
of  Orwell  (Dr.  Walter  Smith)  :— 

"A  fni\,  slight  form, — no  templo 
Grand,  for  abode  of  Deity  : 
Bather  a  boah,  iaflamed  vith  gmx. 
And  trembling  in  a  desert  pUoe, 
And  onoonmrned  vith  fire, 
Thongh  bnratng  high  and  higher. 

God  made  him  beaatifal,  to  he 
Drawn  to  all  beauty  tenderly. 
And  oon scions  of  all  beaaty,  whether 
In  things  of  earth  or  heaTen,  or  neither ; 

So  to  rode  men  he  seemed 

Often  OS  one  that  dreamed. 

Beaatifal  spirit!  fallen,  alas. 
On  times  when  little  beanty  was ; 
Still  seeking  peaoe  amid  the  strife. 
Still  working  weary  of  thy  life ; 

Toiling  In  holy  lore. 

Panting  for  heaven  abore. 

For  none  so  lone  on  earth  as  ho 
"Whoee  way  of  thought  is  high  and  f^e, 
Beymd  the  mist,  beyond  the  olond, 
B^od  the  clamonr  of  the  crowd. 

Moving,  where  Jesus  trod 

In  the  lone  walk  with  God." 

Thus  he  has  come  to  be  called  the  comforter  of 
the  fifteenth  centnij.  Reading  his  tender  pages, 
we  are  taken  captive  by  the  thought  that  the 
iForld  OD  which  he  looked,  and  which  circled 
fiinnd  him  was  as  full  of  sorrow  as  our  world  is 
to-day.  The  fault  which  has  been  alleged  as  con- 
tain^ in  the  "  Imitation  "  is,  that  it  was  simply 
ascetic  mysticism;  bnt  to  how  many,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  will  seem  a  great  virtue  iti  the 
book.  Here  it  may  be  said  is  the  fountain  of  that 
hallowed  quietism  which  years  after  flowered  out 
in  the  life  and  works  of  Madame  Guion.    Bnt  in 
the  "  Imitation  "  there  is  no  appeal  to  philosophy. 
Xutbing  that  speaks  of  the  taste  of  the  artist ; 
the  intellect  and  the  imagination  are  not  excited, 
nor  amnsed,  and  peasants  in  their  lone  villagos 
m^i  find  it  as  easy  to  read  these  simple  and 
charmed  words  as  his^-bom  ladies,  who  no 
doobt  often  wept  over  their  earnestness,  in  their 
cutles,  or  monks,  who  thrilled  beneath  their 
snbtile  and  concealed  passion,  in  their  cold  and 
.cloistered  cells.   **  See,"  said  tho  grief-ful,  but 
tender  writer,  "  the  whole  world  is  full  of 
crosses !  "    Alas  1  said  the  multitudes  who  read 
the  pages,  it  is  true '    Then,  said  this  spiritual 
goiw,  this  comforter— -be  thyself  crucified  and 
thy  cross  cannot  harm  thee.   Look  to  Christ,  the 
great  cross-bearer  t    So  it  was  that  sufferers 
were  called  upon  to  dry  their  tears  by  contem- 
^atukg  Christ.   Truly  we  see  mnoh  of  the  oross. 


bnt  not  of  tho  crucifix  in  the  "  Imitation,"  and 
the  spirit  of  the  book  may  be  summed  in  the  fine 
lines  of  Josiah  Oonder : — 

"  Weop  not  fnr  Him  at  Calv'ry'a  station, 

"Weop  only  for  thy  sins; 
View  where  Ho  lay  with  exultation, 

'Tia  therj  our  hope  begins. 
Tet,  stay  not  there,  thy  sorrows  feeding. 

Amid  the  scenes  He  trod ; 
Look  up,  and  see  Him  inteiceding 

At  the  right  hand  of  Gtod. 

Still  ia  the  shamefnl  omss  I  gloty, 

Whoe  His  dear  blood  was  spilt; 
Hy  soul  ia  melted  at  the  story 

Of  Him  who  bore  my  guilt. 
Yet  what,  'mid  conflict  and  temptation. 

Shall  strength  and  saocour  give? 
He  lires,  the  Captain  of  Salratitm  t 

Therefore  His  servants  lire." 


VIOLETS  MISSION 

OHAFTEB  m. 

TR  entered  the  room,  and  took  a 
dmir,  looking  all  the  time  very  unoom- 

I'ttiible. 

"I  had  hoped  to  havo  your  company  at 
tij:i  Ltiis  evening,  Arthur.    Perhaps  it  ia 
too  late  now?  "  said  Violet  kindly. 
"I  don't  wan't  any,"  he  said;  and  the 
very  thought  of  it  seemed  to  distress  him. 

"Miss  Foster  has  been  telling  me  to  call  her  Violet, 
Arthur.  Isn't  that  a  pretty  name  ^  "  asked  Edith  proudly, 
as  she  looked  across  at  her  brother. 

"And  US  too,"  said  Hilda.  **  Me  and  baby  are  to  call  her 
tbat  pretty  name  too." 

Balph  oontented  himself  with  nodding  his  head,  for  at 
the  moment  he  was  busy  with  a  sUoo  of  bread  and  jam  that 
Violet  bad  prepared  for  him.  It  was  quite  eTldoit,  how- 
OTOT,  that  ha  shared  in  the  pride  which  their  high  pririlegea 
hod  given  to  the  others. 

"  I  say,  Miss  Violet,  do  loijc  at  Arthur,  he's  as  white  as  a 
sheet,"  exolaimed  Edith,  pointing  to  hot  brother,  who 
looked  really  ilL  Violet  gneesed  the  cause.  She  rang  the 
bell,  and  when  the  serrant  come,  she  said  quietly, "  Will 
you  please  look  after  the  children  whilst  X  take  Master 
Arthur  to  his  own  room.   He  is  not  rery  well." 

"  Yes,  Miss ;  but  it's  nothing  else  than  Master  Arthur's 
own  wickedness.  Ho  bas  been  about  with  some  of  those 
horrid  boys  again  tmaking"  exclaimed  tlte  servant  iudig- 
nantly,  for  she  felt  that  Arthnr  did  not  deserve  pity,  and 
ought  not  to  have  any.  And  in  one  sense  she  was  right. 
Bnt  Violet  could  not,  and  would  not,  accept  such  an 
argument  now.  Arthur  protested  as  loudly  as  he  could 
that  he  hod  not  been  smoking,  and  that  everyone  was  in 
league  against  him,  but  Violet  led  him  to  his  own  room  in 
sileooe,  and  applied  such  remedies  as  she  Ihought  would 
be  suited  to  his  cose,  although  with  all  her  experience  of 
boys  she  bad  never  had  to  deal  with  one  like  this  before. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  able  to  listen  to  what  she  said,  or  to  speak  for  himself. 
*'I  think,  Arthnr,  tbat  you  might  now  eojoy 
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Lei  me  go  down  and  send  the  children  to  the  nursery,  and 
then  we  can  have  it  all  hy  onrselveg,"  she  eaid. 
Very  well.  Miss  Foster.   Yon  are  very  kmi" 

"Am  I?  I  was  not  aware  of  it  It  wonld  be  heartleea 
to  leave  yon  to  youraelf  when  you  are  not  well,"  sho  said,  as 
she  left  the  room. 

Arthur  was  pOEzled  to  understand  Tiolef  s  method  of 
treating  him.  He  had  always,  hitherto,  had  nothing  but 
reproaches  and  rebn&,  so  that  kind  words  and  gentie  treat- 
ment, snoh  as  he  was  now  receiring  at  Uiss  Foster's  hands, 
made  him  feel  rather  ashamed  of  himself. 

Had  she  spoken  angrily  to  him,  he  might  have  defended 
himself,  or,  at  least,  he  mi^t  bare  taken  refuge  in  the 
favonrite  niazim  of  all  boys  and  girls  who  know  that  they 
have  no  real  defence  to  make  ot  their  conduct,  "  I  don't 
oaie,"  but  there  was  neither  oooasion  nor  opportunity  for 
anything  of  that  kind.  He  conld  not  understand  it,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  he  said  when  he  was  in  the  libruy  at 
the  tea-table,  wss,  "Are  you  not  angry  with  me,  Mies 
Foster?" 

Vielet  looked  up  at  him  with  a  Btiange  expression  of  face. 
"No;  I  am  not  angry  with  yon,  Arthur,  but  I  am  very 
aotxy  for  yoo.** 
"Bony  I  why  10?" 

"  Because  I  know  how  angry  yon  must  be  with  yomsalf.'' 
Angry  with  B^wlfl  for  smoking  you  mau?" 

"Tousaid  you  had  not  been  smoking,  Arthur  ?" 

His  &oe  floshed  a  deep  oriiBsui.  **  Oh,  Miss  Fteter,  Qai 
was  not  true.  I  did  not  want  you  to  know  of  it,  and  so  I 
tddalie,  I'm  very  sorty,**  and  he  ImAed  genuinely  ashamed 
of  himseUl 

*' I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  08  you  do,  Artbnr.  There 
is  hope  for  every  boy  who  is  not  afraid  to  aonfeea  that  he 
has  done  wrong.  I  felt  sure  that  yoa  Would  be  angry  with 
yonrself  when  you  had  thoag^t  oT«r  what  had  happened," 
Violet  said  softly. 

"  I  am  angry.  Miss  Foster,"  be  said,  eagerly. 

**  We  must  always  be  so  when  we  find  tiiat  we  have 
acted  sinfiilly  and  fooUBhly,"  she  continued.  "  Jost  as  we 
feel  happy  and  contented  at  the  remembrance  of  having 
done  right  " 

"  Bnt  it  is  very  bard  to  do  right  always,  Miss  Foster,"  be 
broke  in. 

"  Yes,  v»y  hard,  and  if  we  try  in  our  own  strength  impos- 
sible, but  if  we  try  In  God's  stiength  we  may  hope  tat 

success." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  emd  seeing  that  ho 
was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts  Violet  did  n<lt  disturb  him. 
She  felt  that  it  was  better  to  leave  the  words  she  had 
spoken  to  carry  their  own  message  to  his  heart,  without 
thrther  comment;  and  she  was  right 

Pieeently  he  looked  up,  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  Yon  have 
not  yet  said  one  word  to  me  about  my  smoking." 

"I  do  not  think  it  ueeeasary.  Yonr  own  heart  most 
speak  much  more  forcibly  than  I  could,  unless  indeed  yon 
wish  to  drown  the  voice  <^  oonsoienoe  wHhin  yon,  Arthur. " 

He  made  no  nply  fhr  a  moment  or  so,  bnt  th^  he  asked, 
"Do  yon  really  thhiktt  wrong,  Ifiiss  Foster?  " 

"  I  not  only  think  It  wrong,  I  know  it  to  be  moat  injurious 
for  growing  boys,  and  one  which  is  in  ereiy  way  fo  be  om- 
demned.  I  Ofin  hardly  think  that  yoa  seriously  believe  it 
to  bo  in  any  way  good  for  you,  after  the  ezperienoe  of  this 
evening.'* 

«He  smilod,  hat  said  nothing,  and  the  snlject  was  not 
again  alluded  to  between  them  that  evening. 

It  was  no  part  of  Violet^s  plan  to  dwell  unduly  on  the 
follies  which  she  saw  only  too  plainly  about  hor.  Bather 
did  she  try  to  make  them  as  apptirent  to  those  who  were 
committiog  them  as  they  were  to  her.  Tliere  is  a  power 
which  Ood  gives  us,  of  seeing  onraelves  as  He  sees  us,  but 
such  power  only  comes  when  we  yield  to  His  teaching,  and 
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tho  guidance  of  Hi*  BxAf  Spirit    It  was  fac  that  she 
prayed,  and  for  that  she  worked. 

After  tea  the  other  children  trooped  in,  led  by  Edith. 
It  puzsled  the  little  ones  to  see  Arthur  in  suoh  good  qurits 
and  to  see  Miss  Foster  smiling  as  she  talked  with  him.  1o 
Sditb,  this  habit,  to  which  latterly  she  knew  her  btothec 
was  addicted,  was  one  that  filled  her  little  sool  with  iqnor. 
Site  knew  that  be  was  growing  daily  less  considerate,  and 
more  vtolant  in  his  manner. .  But  she  dare  not  speak  to 
him,  for  had  she  done  so,  her  punishment  wonld  have  bocn 
sudden  and  severe.  Could  it  be  possible,  she  asked  heraelf. 
that  Miss  Foster,  who  seemed  so  wise  and  good,  oonld 
sanction  such  practices  ?  Bhe  would  have  thought  that,  ot 
least,  the  first  thing  Miss  Foster  would  have  done  would 
have  been  to  go  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  and  vun  her  of  the  mit* 
deeds  of  her  son,  and  instead  of  that^  here  she  was  talking 
as  pleasantly  as  possible  with  him. 

She  took  opportunity  presently,  to  whisper  in  her  ear, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  Arthur's  smoking,  Violet  ?  " 

Violet  looked  down  into  those  large  blue  eyes,  so  full  of 
anxious  enquiry,  and  smiled  as  she  answered, "  I  think  thai 
ho  will  now  give  it  up." 

"For  yoorsake?" 

**  No.  Because  it  is  right  to  do  sa** 

Edith  mads  no  reply.  She  still  omthiiud  locking,  how- 
ever, in  a  dreamy  and  unsatisfied  way,  and  bo  Tldet  aiked 
her  pleasantly  what  all  her  wise  thoughts  were  about 

She  awoke  from  her  dreams,  bmghod,  and  said  sweetly, 
"Oh,  I  was  thinking  how  nice  it  Is  to  hava  ytrnwiUinsto 
talk  tons.  I  hope  yoa  wHl  read  the  Bible  ibr  us,  and  tell 
us  all  about  the  little  giris  and  good  peofde  that  an  in  it 
We  used  to  have  it  read  every  morning  and  erening,  bat 
we  haven't  had  it  now  for  ever  ao  long." 

"  Suppose  then  that  we  commence  to>night  ?  " 
Oh  I  do,  Violet   It  will  be  bo  moe,"  said  the  child  wtth 
a  happy  look. 

"  But  I  do  not  know  what  tho  othera  may  say.  Arthur, 
what  say  you  to  liaving  a  regular  reading  froxa  the  Bible 
every  evening  ?  We  are  sore  to  And  it  intorostiug,  and 
you  can  help  me  in  it" 

Arthur's  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  To  bo  told  that  bo 
could  be  useful  to  Miss  Foster  was  indeed  something  nev 
and  pleasfULt  Even  had  he  not  felt  any  real  plcasnio  iu 
the  act  itself,  he  could  hardly  refbse  such  a  enggestion,  but 
he  was  glad  of  any  occupation,  Sot  tho  evenings  were  as  a 
rule  very  dulL 

"  I  should  like  it — very  much,  Miss  Foster,"  he  said. 
And  the  sparkle  ia  his  eyes  told  how  genoine  his  words 
were. 

And  80,  on  this  very  first  evening  of  her  residence  in  the 
house,  she  found  that  she  was  able  to  commence  a  course  of 
reading  with  the  children,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  one 
whom  she  so  much  feared  would  resist  her  anthori^  was 
the  one  most  willing  and  anxiotis  to  assist  her.  Violet 
found  in  this  another  proof  of  the  providential  arrangoroent 
of  her  life.  She  conld  look  back  upon  the  events  of  that 
lifb,  and  feel  that  in  every  one  of  them  Ood  had  guided 
and  blessed  her  just  in  proportloa  aa  aha  had  eon^t  His 
aid.  And  in  shoh  a  s^iit,  it  was  p^iaps  not  strange  that 
she  should  carry  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  Ini^itiMa 
into  every  place  she  entered,  and  gladden  vwry  heart  with 
which  she  came  in  contact  Those  who  had  experienoe  of 
the  Barclay  &mi]y,  and  the  strange  and  unfortunate  con- 
ditions under  which  the  children  Uved,  were  of  opinion 
that  she  would  soon  find  it  impossible  to  continue  with 
them.  Several  of  her  predeebSiors  had  given  up  tfaa  exped- 
ment  in  despair,  and  the  one  who  fanmediately  preaeded 
her,  hod  goue  away  suddenly,  becaose  of  somo  disagreement 
with  Arthur.  Xo  doubt  it  was  a  difficult  position,  and  it 
was  iH>t  every  girl  who  WMild  hare  had  the  special  qualitiaa 
necessary  for  the  task,  bat  Violet  hod  been  well  tniaed 
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henat^  iztd  In  ebedieooe  to  the  old  mKdm  tb«t  they  can 
best  eonmwcnit  vbo  om  bert  aem,  ibe  fonnd  fa«r  leaponal- 
bUiGes  fan  than  dio  had  tmxtA,  and  her  jdeuozes  inflnitdy 
greator. 

Bat  yoa  most  not  mppose  that  all  difflcolty  and  tm- 
pleasantaeaa  dlaappeusd  aa  hj  magic,  under  iho  spell  of 
Tlolet^B  irand  of  io-nag  sjm^&j.  Titn  haja  and  girls 
irith  whom  she  had  to  do  irera  nal  fleah  and  blood,  and 
therefore  there  -were  many  little  difficulties  and  some  eeriooa 
ooee,  to  be  dealt  irith  from  day  to  day,  as  we  shall  see,  hut 
irhen  she  knelt  down  that  first  night  to  pray  for  the  dear 
ones  she  bad  left  at  home,  and  for  those  with  whom  her  lot 
waa  unr  oas^  ahe  thanked  God,  and  toc^  oonrage. 
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Always  an  early  riser,  Violet  was  np  and  abont  long  befbre 
the  other  members  of  the  family  had  risea.  The  air  was  bo 
sweet  and  the  morning  hoora  so  calm,  that  her  spirit  was 
greatly  lefitcsbed  by  a  brisk  walk  of  en  honr  before  break- 
iut 

Slie  had  stipulated  that  the  children  were  to  take  their 
meals  with  her.  That  is.  all  hut  Ralph  the  baby,  for  he 
wae  best  with  his  nnrse,  being  too  young  to  understand 
that  which  Violet  wiahed  them  all  to  learn,  the  usages  of 
polite  society. 

When  she  retnmed,  she  found  all  the  children  waiting 
Cor  bar  in  the  dining-room.  She  looked  so  bright,  with  the 
warm  colour  still  on  her  cheek,  that  Hilda  excWmed  as  she 
ran  to  her,  **  Yoa  are  pretty.  Miss  Violet."  And  ever  aRer 
that  name  stock  to  her,  at  least  amoog  tbemselres,  for  they 
cJways  spoke  of  her  aftorwarda  aa  "pretty  Miss  Violet." 

t  Ton  think  me  pretfy,  do  yon  ?  she  said  laoj^iing. 
*•  Ton  know,  Hilda,  it  is  better  to  ba  good  than  pret^,but 
it  is  good  to  be  ptetfy  too^  tor  it  ia  God's  gift."  And  she 
took  the  little  child  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her,  with  a 
aenae  ot  gratitude  in  bar  heart,  jEbr  she  fblt  that  the  little 
<»e  moat  lore  her,  to  think  her  pretty.  We  never  see  mooh 
faeanty  in  {boss  va  dislike,  end  ao  Hilda  might  reasonabfy  be 
anppoaed  to  baTe  some  affeotiou  already  tat  her,  Violet  was 
Bot  Tain,  and  theretee  she  oonld  afford  to  hare  sotdi  com- 
pliments paid  ber  withont  ii^ury.  In  her  own  heart  she 
t^jiftnii^  Qod  that  her  £aoe  was  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
lumest.  She  knew  il  was  so,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
barm  in  acknowledgiug  it.  She  know  thatsbe  was  not  bean- 
tiful,  but  that  never  troubled  her,  for  she  cared  very  little 
about  her  looks,  bo  long  as  she  could  always  feel  that  her 
beart  was  true,  and  that  she  desired,  abeve  all  things,  to  bo 
helpful  and  kind  to  those  with  whom  sho  came  in  contact. 
That  was  enough  to  give  brightness  and  beau^  to  a  much 
1w  attractive  face  than  Violet's. 

The  breakfast  that  morning  was  a  great  treat  for  the 
ohiliiren.  It  was  quite  a  new  experience  for  them  to  have  a 
lady  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  inalinctively  they  fell 
nuder  her  authority,  as  though  they  relished  the  sense  of 
quiet  enjoyment  whioh  it  brought  with  it.  It  would  have 
been  a  meal  of  perfect  quiet  and  decorum  but  for  oae  little 
incideut.  Arthur  was  sitting  next  his  sister  "H"il<lftj  ^mi  also 
next  Violet  She  chose  that  place  for  him,  bo  that  she 
might  the  more  easily  control  him,  if  necessary.  Besides, 
Edith  was  too  nearly  his  own  age  not  to  assert  ber  sisterly 
aathori^  sometimes,  and  Arthur  was  so  accustomed  to 
eo fence  his  views  with  his  hands,  that  it  was  just  aa  well  to 
keep  the  brother  and  sister  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table. 
That  did  not  prevent  Edith  Bp€«king  out  ber  mind,  or, 
latber,  I  think  it  made  her  more  fearless  in  doing  so.  She 
was  a  mero  child,  and  mixing  as  she  bad  done  bo  long 
with  people  who  paid  very  little  attention  to  refinements  of 
word  and  thought  she  saw  no  haiu  in  telling  Axtbnr  her 
TiewB  with  x^azd  to  Us  oonduot  **  Arthur,"  she  said,  look- 
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ing  up  suddenly,  aa  tiiOTigh  she  were  impelled  by  some  evil 
influence,  "I  heard  Borah  UXL  the  cook  that  she  was  going 
to  complain  to  mamma  about  your  smoking  yesterday.  She 
says  mamma  ougM  to  know  1^  and  thwe  will  be  a  dreadful 
scene  if  she  does.  Yoa  one^ttospeak  to,]ur,  and  beg  her 
pardon,  and  get  her  not  to  telL" 

Arthur  jumped  to  his  foet  *'Are  you  sure  you  heard 
her  say  so  ?  "  be  asked  with  flashing  eyes. 

"Yes,  she  said  so  this  morning.  I  toM  her  It  was  a  great 
shame,  and  that  she  might  kill  '"■miT'i*,  bat  she  didn't  seem 
to  miud.  Oh  I  Arthnr,  yon  ought  to  be  ashemed  of  yocoradf 
for  makiog  all  this  distuibance." 

It  was  as  well  that  the  table  woe  between  them.  Had  be 
been  within  reach  of  his  sister,  he  would  have  done  what  he 
had  ao  often  done  before,  given  her  a  sound  box  on  the  ear, 
and  BO  Bet  her  and  all  the  ethers  ciying.  He  was  not  only 
wounded  by  her  sodden  reproach,  but  Tery  mtioh  disturbed 
also,  at  the  thought  of  his  mother  hearing  of  his  folly. 

Vit^et  looked  at  Edith,  and  raised  her  finger  by  way  of 
ndmooitioQ.  **  You  forget,  E^th,  that  Arthur  io'-verj  amerj 
for  what  happened.  It  is  always  kindaslv  when  we  can,  to 
try  to  heal  rather  than  wound." 

"  But  Uias  Foster  "  Edith  broke  in. 

"  Little  words,  like  little  needles,  are  sometimes  all  the 
sharper  for  being  small,  Edith,"  continued  Violet.  **  And  I 
think  I  can  save  your  mamma  the  pain  which  Sarah's  words 
might  give  her  by  telling  her  all  about  it  myself." 

"  You  tell  mamma  I "  broke  in  Arthur,  taming  hu  flushed 
fuses  to  Violet,  and  wondering  at  the  calm  which  rested  on 
the  fair  brow. 

%e  smiled.  Kot  as  ho  sometimes  had  been  smiled  at  by 
those  who,  fieding  their  advantage,  enjoyed  tiio  sight  of  his 
misery.  He  knew  what  snob  smiles  meant,  bnt  he  did  not 
understand  this.  , 

"  Csn  you  not  bdieve,  Arthur,  that  I  am  anxious  to  bo^  . 
you,  and  save  yoa  from  pain,  qmte  as  much  as  yoar 
mother?  " 

He  lai^bed  uncomlortably.  "  It'saqneer  «ay<^ahowiDg« 
it,  MissSMer,"  he  said. 
"Can  you  trust  me?" 

Again  he  looked  at  her.  Agara  be  Mt  the  strength 
those  calm  eyes,  in  whioh  so  much  compassion  and  helpful- 
nesB  were  expressed,  ^^nroould  he  do  othMwiae  than  tmst 
her?  "  1  can.  Miss  Foster,"  he  said, with  such  a  bright  look 
of  feith  in  his  face,  that  Violet  smiled  again. 

I  do  not  thmk  yon  will  regret  it,"  die  said.  '■And  now 
let  us  finish  brcakfiiBt." 

Edith  said  not  a  word.  Her  littlo  heart  was  deeply 
woxmded  at  the  words  Violet  had  epoken  to  hw.  Sho  had 
never  thought  that  anything  she  could  say  to  her  brother 
could  possibly  be  other  than  good.  Was  it  not  said  always 
for  his  good  ?  or,  rather,  was  not  that  the  way  in  which  sho 
excused  herself  for  any  little  pointed  speeches?  "  For  his 
good  1"  How  often  harsh  words  are  uttered  whioh  would 
appear  in  their  natural  dress  as  unkind,  unneceassry,  and 
unwise,  but  for  the  cloak  we  throw  round  tfa«D  by  thinking 
them  spoken  for  good. 

Arthur  sat  down,  and  breakfast  proceeded.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  cloud  over  every  one,  whioh  had  not  been 
noticed  before  Edith  spoke.  As  for  her,  when  Violet  glanced 
at  her  preeently,  she  saw  two  large  tear  drops  standing  out 
on  her  lashes,  ready  to  fklL 

To  tako  any  notice  of  them  would  have  been  to  cause 
the  child  to  burst  into  tears.  Better  lesTO  her  alone  tot  tho 
present,  and  at  a  more  &vonrable  opportunity  seek  an 
explanation. 

Presently  Sarah  the  housemaid  came  in.  To  her  Violet 
said,  "Miss  Edith  has  been  telling  us  that  you  mean  to 
acquaint  Mrs.  Barclay  with  what  happened  last  eTeniog. 
I  would  rather  tell  Mr».  Barclay  myself,  as  Master  Arthur 

is  willing  that  I  should  do  so."  ,  r\r\c\\o 
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Tlie  maid  opened  her  eyea  Tery  wide,  and  became  very 
rod  and  aocomfortable.  Invardly  she  rowed  never  to  aay 
a  word  again  in  Miaa  Edith's  heariag.  Bat  more  than  anj- 
thiag  elao  was  she  astonished  at  the  idea  of  llaiter  Arthur 
deliberately  agreeing  to  his  mother  heating  about  his 
exploits. 

'Tm  sure,  Miss,  I  didn't  mean  anything  by  what  I 
said  " 

Violet  interrupted  her.  "I  quite  think  Mrs.  Barclay 
ooght  to  know  everything  about  her  children,  Sarah.  And 
I  think,  also,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  ouch  a  story 
would  b»t  be  told  wltii  Master  Arthur's  knowledgB  and 
aanotion." 

"  Certainly,  Miss." 

Whether  she  wa«  disappointed  at  this  result  or  not,  she 
oould  not  fail  to  see  the  justioe  of  Miss  Foster's  words,  and 
she  soon  loft  the  room,  to  find  out  her  fellow-aerrants,  and 
tell  them  what  had  happened. 

Violet  lUsmissed  the  children  soon  after  breakoet,  and 
then  told  Arthur  that  she  wanted  a  word  with  bifo. 

"  I  want  to  explain  to  you  what  I  intend  doing,  Arthur," 
she  said.  "  Your  mother  is  quite  curtain  to  hear  about  your 
unfortunate  habit,.«nd  therefore  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
tell  her  that  you  have  promised  me  fiathftilly  to  give  it  up. 
May  I  do  Bp?" 

He  winced  under  this  pointed  qaestian.  It  was  a  taming 
point  in  his  life*  fi»  it  meant  being  laughed  at  by  the  bed 
companions  he  had  imitated,  but  also  it  meant  bis  striring 
after  that  higher  nanbood  at  which  Miss  Foster  had  spoken 
to  him. 

He  looked  and  saw  her  eyea  moist  with  tears.  She 
f^t  for  him,  and  in  her  hope  that  he  might  giro  the 
pnxnise,  her  heart  ahowed  itself  in  her  eyes, 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  promise,  Miss  Foster,  out  do  you 
think  I  oon  keep  it  P  "  he  asked. 

"Not  iu  your  own  sbength,  Arthur,  but  there  is  help  and 
streii^h  to  be  liad  from'God.  '  Be  will  aid  you  te  do  any- 
thing right  if  you  ask  Him-hettrtUy.  Ue  promises  to  help 
all  who  come  to  Him.  We  go  as  poor  sinners,  having  no 
strength  of  our  own,  and  pleading  the  merits  of  our  dear 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  who  go.  in  that  way,  and 
pleading  that  Name,  are  sure  of  a  blessing." 

As  she  spoke,  her  colour  heightened,  and  her  eyes  shone, 
for  she  was  speaking  from  the  very  depths  of  her  heart, 
and  it  wotdd  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to  stand, 
before  her  and  watch  her  face  without  feeling,  as  Arthur 
did,  that  she  was  speaking  words  which  to  her  were 
exceedingly  solemn. 

"Will  you  help  me  to  keep  it,  Miss  Foster  7  "  he  asked. 

"  I  can  only  ask  God  to  give  you  His  Holy  Spirit,  Arthur, 
and  that  He  promises  to  all  wlw  ask  for  iL  You  will  go  to 
Him  yourself,  and  tell  Him  all  your  needs.  Bemember  He 
is  your  Father." 

"  TheD,  I  promise  I  "  he  said,  with  trembliDg  lips,  for  he 
was  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

"I  am  BO  glad,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  bight  smile. 
"  I  can  go  to  your  mother  now  with  a  light  heart," 

"You  will  break  it  gently  to  her,  will  you  not?  Sho 
goes  almost  into  hysterlos  if  she  has  to  scoU  mOt"  ho 
■aid. 

"  You  must  trust  me  in  that  matter.  I  shall  take  care 
neither  to  wound  her  feelingB,  nor  yours,"  she  said,  as  she 
went  out  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Barclay's  room. 

Arthur  remained  behind.  He  sat  down  at  the  taUe,  and 
buried  his  £tce  in  his  hands.  For  some  moments  he  oould 
neither  think  nor  pray.  Then  there  came  baok  to  him  the 
remembrance  oi  the  faces  of  the  friends  who  had  been 
gmdually  and  sorely  leading  h!m  astray,  and  they  seemed 
to  grow  dark,  and  ill-omened,  as  they  crowded  upon  him.  On 
the  me  nde^  he  seemed  to  see  them,  beckoning  him  to  join 
them  in  their  evil  courses,  and  on  the  other,  there  rose  the 


MISSION. 

pure,  bright  fhoe  of  Violet  Foster.  Her  word*  ttHl  rang  in 
his  eora,  "We  go  as  poor  linncrs,  havii^  no  strength  of  our 
own,  bnt  pleading  the  mflrits  of  our  dear  Savloar  Jesns 
Christ,  and  oil  who  go  in  that  way*  and  pleading  that  Nami^ 
are  sure  of  a  blessing." 

Then,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  ssid, 
"  Ob  I  Ood,  my  Father,  in  Heaveu,  help  me  to  be  better 
than  I  have  been,  for  Jesntf  soke.** 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLAS& 

xn.-~THI  JOCSHBTS  OV  OUB  LOBD. 

TxTF  for  the  day — **  I  will  nng  with  the  ai^t,  and  I  wHl 
sing  with  tiie  understanding  also."—!  Oor.  xiv.  15. 
Bead  Matt  xzL  12-17. 

In  our  last  lesson  we  read  of  the  Iitnd's  approach  to 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  deep  grief  wltii  which  He  looked 
upon  that  guilty  city,  and  thoDght  of  the  evils  that  were 
coming  upon  it.  -We  have  now  read  of  His  entrance  therei 
To  tohat  ^aoe  did  He  fint'gof    What  did  He  find  (kerel 
The  temple  of  God  in-  Jerusalem  was  a  very  splendid 
building,  glittering  with  gold  and  gems  and  oostly  omap 
meats,  but  it  was  &r  from  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Jesni. 
It  ought  to  have  been  a  holy  place  kept  for  the  pure  service 
of  God ;  instead  of  ihls  it  was  full  c£  buyers  and  sellers, 
more  like  u  market  -than  a  house  of  God.    Onco  before  this 
time  Jcsaa  hod  drivca  these  profane  people  out  of  the 
temple;  read  John  ii.  13-16.   Bnt  three  years  had  passed, 
and  they  had  forgotten  or  despised  His  reproof,  and  were  os 
busy  as  before  with  all  their  bargainings ;  but  irftof  did 
Jesu8  do  i     And  what  reaton  did  Be  give  for  thia  t  Whal 
had  God  intended  Hit  house  to  6«t    And  vekat  "had  they 
made  it  t    Let  as  not  think  this  lesson  was  meant  for  them 
only,  but  let  us  lay  it  to  heart  for  oursedves  when  we  enter 
the  house  of  God,  and  see  that  we  do  not  bring  thoughts  of 
business,  or  thoughts  of  pleasure,  or  idle  thoughts,  or  foolish 
thoughts  into  a  place  that  is  appointed  to  be  the  house  of 
prayer;  for  Jettu  aeca  us,  even  as  Ho  saw  those  money- 
changers and  sellers  of  doves ;  therefore  let  us  pray  that  He 
would  *'  cleanse  tbe  thoughts  of  oor  hearts  by  the  in8|dzation 
of  His  Holy  Spirit."   Head  John  iv.  24. 

The  Lord  found  some  in  the  temple  who  needed  His  help, 
V.  11.  Tbe  blind  and  the  lame  knew  the  power  of  His 
touch ;  they  found  Him  ftdl  of  kindneas  now  ae  ever  to 
those  who  sought  Him  in  faith ;  they  were  not  dia^>pointed, 
for  He  healed  them.  Then  rose  a  tang  of  praise  &om 
young  voices,  periiaps  the  children  of  those  whom  He  bad 
heeled.  Boys  and  girla  were  heard  oiying  in  the  temple, 
"Hosanna  to  the  Bon  of  Band,**  even  as  the  mnltitodc  bad 
cried  when  they  had  surronnctod  Him  aa  He  rode  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  Jenuidem.  But  there  were  some  who 
coold  not  bear  to  hear  those  sweet  Hosannns ;  whowretort 
displaosed  r  How  sad  that  they  should  be  so  jealous  and 
envious  I  The  chief  priests  nnd  scribes  who  ought  to  have 
rejoiced  most  of  all  that  the  Lord  had  oomo  Into  His  temple, 
MaL  iii  1.  Bnt  their  hearts  were  ftall  of  enmity  and 
hatred,  and  they  scorned  tho  songs  of  the  children.  Not  so 
Jesus  I  He  had  always  been  partienlarly  kind  to  children, 
and  loved  tbe  praises  of  tho  little  ones.  How  did  Be 
atmtier  thete  men  ?  Find  the  passage  which  He  referred  to, 
and  read  it.  (P«a.  viit.  2.)  And  now,  dear  children,  re- 
member that  Jesus  loves  your  songs  of  praise,  and  sing  to 
Him  aa  those  cbil-^n  in  the  temple  did-~vith  all  your 
hearts  as  well  as  your  voices. 

Sing, — "Bosasna,  raise  the  pealing  l^nm." 
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0  DAT  MOST  CALM,  MOrr  BRICRT  I  .  .  . 
TkX  WKBK  WSU  dark  but  FOK  THV  UGHT. —//friert. 


"  WiaiLT  AITD  WXLL  BPAKB  ABRAHAM  DATEVPOBT,  BTKAIGUT  TO  TUB  QI7ESTI0II." 

BBING  IN  THE  CANDLES. 


tbe  year  1666,  the  belief  spread  fhronsh 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Englandi  that  the 
end  of  the  -world  was  at  hand.  Where  the  idea 
originated  is  not  known.  The  times  were 
portentous,  and  astrologera  and  etndents  of 
prophecy  broached  Tarious  ideas,  -which  probably 
foBtered  the  natural  propensity  of  mankind  to 
foretell  **  the  end  of  things  created." 

It  chanced  during  that  Bummer,  -while  the 
^izea  were  being  held  in  one  of  the  towns 
in  the  western  circuit,  that  a  terrible  storm 

Vt.  136fi.— imL  M,  isu. 


most  suddenly  arose.  The  court  was  then 
sitting,  and  the  bench  was  occupied  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  at  that  time  Lord  Cliief  Baron. 
An  eminent  barrister  who  was  present,  has  de- 
scribed the  scene. 

Very  suddenly  an  awful  darkness  overspread  the 
heavens ;  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  at  intervals 
irradiated  every  object  in  court  with  a  lurid 
brilliancy ;  loud  peals  of  thunder  rattled  over- 
head, and  the  reverberation  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  walla  of  the  building^  ^  ^he  effect  on  the 
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assemblecl  crowd  was  etrange  and  fearfhl.  A 

general  consternation  fieized  all,  and  eaoh  looked 
with  eyes  of  alarm  at  his  neighbour. 

Presently  a  whisper  ran  through  the  assembly 
that  the  dread  moment  had  arrived.  The  sudden 
thought  seized  them  that  the  day  of  judgment 
was  being  ushered  in  by  that  fierce  tumult  of  the 
elements. 

Every  one,  as  by  common  consent,  forgot  the 
business  in  hand ;  the  counsel  rose  from  their 
seats,  and  the  people  present,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
terror,  betook  themselves  to  their  knees,  and 
prayed  for  meroy,  believing  that  "  the  great  and 
teirible  day  of  vie  Lord  "  was  at  hand. 

The  narrator,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  resolution 
and  firmness  of  mind,  confesses  that  he  was  oom- 
pletely  unnerved  by  the  scene;  but,  chancing 
to  look  towards  the  judicial  bench,  he  perceived, 
the  judge  perfectly  unmoved,  calm,  and  self- 
possessed,  amid  the  general  confusion.  He  oon- 
tinned  to  make  his  notes,  as  though  all  were  pro- 
ceeding in  the  usual  routine,  and  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  deportment  it  was  evident  that  his 
thoughts  were  perfectly  composed.  From  this 
the  barrister  drew  the  conclasion  that  the  great 
man  whom  he  was  observing  had  his  heart  so 
stayed  upon  God,  that  no  surprise,  however 
sudden,  could  discompose  him,  and,  *'he  verily 
believed  that,  if  the  world  had  then  teallyjto  end,  it 
■would  have  given  him  no  considerable  disturb- 
ance.*' The  anecdote  is  worthy  of  the  reputation 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Wo  ore  reminded  by  it  of 
those  lines  of  Dr.  Watts  : 

**  Tliea  shoold  tho  earth's  old  pillara  Bhoko, 
And  all       powerd  of  naturo  break. 
Our  steady  soals  shall  foar  no  more 
Than  solid  rocks  when  billows  roar." 

So  in  the  dtiys  of  old  Bome  Horace  wrote  of  tho 
just  man : 

*<6[  frdctos  iUabatuT  orUs 
Impavidran  ferient  nuon:" 

It  matt^  not  whether  it  be  the  day  of  doom 
or  the  day  of  death,  or  of  any  calamity,  there  is 
no  such  security  against  fear  as  calm  well-doing, 
in  trustful  reliance  upon  God. 

The  American  poet  Wbittier  has  retold  a  story 
which  well  illustrates  the  place  of  duty  in  the 
emergencies  of  life.  Plain  practical  common 
sense  is  an  admirable  servant  of  true  faith. 

ABRAHAM  DAVENPOBT. 

la  the  old  dajB  (a  custom  laid  asido 

With  breeohiBs  and  oocfced  bats)  tho  pooplo  sent 

Thdr  wisest  men  to  mafco  tho  pahlio  lam. 

And  80,  from  a  brown  bomeateod,  where  the  Bound 

Z>rinkB  the  small  tribute  of  the  MiaQos, 

Wared  over  by  the  woods  of  Kippowame, 

And  hallowed  by  para  Htbb  and  tranquil  deaths 

Btamrord  flont  up  to  the  oouQeils  <tf  tho  Btato 

"WiBdom  and  graoe  ia  Abrahnm  Davenport 

Twas  on  a  Uaynlay  oC  tho  far  old  year 
Boventeen  hoodzed  eighty,  that  there  foil 
Over  tho  bloom  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 
Orcr  Uu  fresh  earth  and  the  heaven  of  noon, 
A  honor  of  great  darkness,  liko  the  nig^t 
In  day  <il  which  the  Norland  Bogaa  tell,— 


Tlie  Twilight  of  the  Ooda  Hm  IdwJlui^  aky 
Was  blook  with  tnainouB  cloods,  Bare  where  iU  rim 
Was  finnged  with  a  duB  glow,  like  that  which  ^imW 
The  oiater'a  sides  Axnn  tlw  zed  hell  below. 
Birds  eeosad  to  sing,  and  all  .the  bara-yaid  fowls 
'Boosted;  the'eattta  at  the  pasture  bars 
Lowed,  and  looked  homeward ;  bats  on  leathern  wings 
Flitted  abioad;  the  sounds  of  labour  died; 
Men  prayed,  and  women  wept;  all  ears  grew  sharp 
To  hear  t)ie  doom-blast  of  the  trumpet  shatter 
The  black  sky,  that  the  dreadful  faoe  of  Christ 
Might  look  from  the  rent  cloads,  not  as  bo  looked 
A  loTiog  gnest  at  Bothony,  hut  stem 
As  JustioB  and  inexorable  Lav. 

Meanwhile  iu  Vba  old  State-House,-  ^m  as  ghosta, 
Sat  the  lawgiven  of  Oonnectieut, 
Trembling  beneath  their  legislative  robes. 
*<  It  is  the  Lord's  Great  "Day  I  Let  us  adjourn," 
Boms  BB^ ;  and  then,  as  if  with  one  aooofrd, 
.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Abraham  Davenport. 
He  rose,  slow  dleaving  with  his  steady  voioa 
The  intolerable  hush.  "  This  well  may  be 
The  Day  of  Judgment  which  tho  world  awaits; 
But  be  it  BO  (V  not,  I  only  know 
Hy  present  duty,  and  my  Lord's  command 
To  occupy  till  He  come.  So  at  the  post 
Where  Ho  hath  set  me  in  His  providenoe, 
I  choose,  for  one,  to  meet  Him  face  to  face,— 
No  faithleis  serraDt  frightenod  from  my  task. 
But  roady  when  tlie  Lord  of  tho  harrest  calls ; 
And  therefore,  with  nil  reTorenoe,  Z  would  aay, 
Let  God  do  His  work,  we  will  see  to  ours. 
Bring  in  the  oendlee."  And  they  brought  them  in. 

Thm  by  Hbo  flaring  limits  the  Speaker  read. 

Albeit  with  husky  voloo  and  sliaking  hands. 

An  net  to  amend  an  sot  to  regulate 

Thu  shad  and  alowive  fisheries.  Whereupon 

Wisely  and  irell  spake  Abraham  Davenport,* 

Stntight  to  tho  (question,  with  no  figures  of  Bpeoeh 

Savo  the  ten  Arab  signs,  yet  not  without 

The  shrewd  dry  humour  natnml  to  the  man:  • 

His  awc-atnick  colleagues  listening  all  the  vhOe, 

Between  the  pauses  of  his  argument, 

To  }icar  tlie  thunder  of  the  wmth  of  God 

Break  from  the  hollow  trumpet  of  the. cloud.' 

And  there  ho  stands  in  memory  to  this  day, 
Erect,  sclf-poiscd,  a  rugged  face,  half  seen 
Against  tho  hackground  of  nnnatumi  dark, 
A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass. 
That  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear. 

Wo  are  reminded  by  this  incident  of  another 
scmie  where  the  brin^ngin  of  the  candles  marked 
the  condusion  of  a  graver  question. 

In  tho  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  held  at  Glasgow  in  1638,  Alexander 
Hondcrson  was  Moderator,  afterwards  ono  of  tho 
Commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
The  Boyal  Commissioner,  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, perceiving  that  the  Assembly  were  about  to 
censure  the  bishops,  and  subject  thorn  to  Presby- 
terian rule,  in  the  name  of  tiio  King,  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  dissolved  tho  Assembly,  and 
discharged  their  farther  proceedings.  It  was  a 
critical  moment.  Had  the  Assembly  dismissed  iu 
obedience  io  this  summary  and  unoonstitutional 
order  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  virtnal  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  King's  claim  to  bo  head  of 
the  Church,  in  all  matters,  al^ough  this  inde- 
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pendenoe  in  mfttten  spiritiiai  was  gnaTantoed  "by 

law.  The  Moderator  ordered  a  protest,  prepared 
in  anticipation  of  Bnch  a  orisie  by  the  Chancellor 
Bothes,  to  be  read  by  the  clerk,  in  which,  for 
reasons  stated,  they  declared  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Head  and  Monarch  of 
His  Church,  that  from  a  consciousness  of  oar  duty 
to  God  and  His  truth,  the  King  and  his  honour, 
tlusHogdom  and  her  peace,  this  Assembly  and  her 
freedom,  and  the  safety  of  onrselTee  and  our 
posterity  in  our  persons  and  estates,  we  profess, 
with  sorrowful  and  heavy  but  loyal  hearts,  We 
uxKOf  dissoWe  this  Assembly."  This  protest 
1»iiig  read,  the  Moderator  deliTered  a  cheering 
address,  in  -which  he  adroitly  turned  the  de- 
parture of  the  King's  Commissioner  into  an  en- 
oonragement  for  him  to  remain.  "Seeing  that 
liis  grace,  the  Lord  Commisaioner,  is  so  eealona  of 


bis  master's  commands,  have  we  not  also  good 
reason  to  be  zealons  towards  Our  Lord,  and  to 
maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  His 
kingdom  ?  " 

All  remained  at  their  post  except  one  or  two 
who  Blunk  away.  The  Moderator  then  ordered 
lights  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  question  being 
put,  *'  If  they  would  abide  the  whole  time  of  the 
Assembly  and  adhere  to  the  protestation,"  the 
whole  Assembly  rose,  and,  as  with  one  Toioe. 
TOted  in  the  affirmative. 

We  refer  at  such  length  to  this  scene  because 
it  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  Eirk  and  of  the  kingdom  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  because  it  was  the  same 
oonflioi  of  authority  which  in  our  own  day  led  to 
the  disruption  of  tbo  Scottish  Establishment  nnd 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of  SootlanJ. 


NUMBER  THREE,  WINIFRED  PLACK 

CHAPTER  XXVI. — GATHERnia  UP  THX  THREADS. 


**An,  BXBX  BHK  CCOUES!" 

"  T  SUPPOSE  I  must  not  ventuto  to  say  what 
■■-  I  thuk,"  Miss  Mordannt  remarked,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  giving;  forth  of  her  opinion. 
**Bat  I  certsdnly  do  consider  that  it  has  been  a 
most  M^tracardinary  manner  of  proceeding.  To 
■pend  months  in  London, — not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  actually  in  London  -itEolf,  not  half-an- 
hcmr's  drive  distant  from  us, — and  never  to  let 
yoQT  own  sisters  know  that  you  were  on  this 


side  of  tho  globe  I  It  is  most  extraordinary ! 
Not  only  that,  but  to  have  property  left  you,  to 
take  a  new  name,  to  leave  the  army,  to  chango 
your  whole  manner  of  life, — and  still  to  let  us 
remain  in  utter  ignorance  I  I  do  think  we  have 
reason  to  be  pained,  and  I  confess  I  am  pained, — 
more  than  yon  can  im^ine.  Our  dear  Wiiliam 
would  never  have  treated  us  so.  I  should  not 
have  expected  any  great  show  cf  confidence  from 
you,  but  this  is  goinf;  far  indeed.  I  do  think 
you  have  not  acted  rightly  towards  ns, — not 
even  with  due  respect, — I  am  not  speaking  of 
affection." 

Colonel  Mordaunt-Smyth  paced  to  and  fro 
rather  impatiently  during  his  sister's  harangue. 
It  was  not  the  first  he  had  had  to  endure,  andhe  was 
lieginning  to  feel  altogether  rasped  and  irritated, 
llhona  had  been  all  the  evening  absent  from  him, 
in. her  mother's  room.  Ho  had  of  course  yielded 
to  the  general  wish  that  Bhona  shonld  at  once 
take  up  her  abode  in  the  house,  though  himself 
bent  upon  sleeping  at  the  hotel,  despite  all  oppo- 
sition. Bnt  after  weeks  of  dose  companionship 
with  the  cliild,  he  felt  entirely  at  a  loss  without 
her  loving  little  face  and  voice;  and  his  three 
sisters  could  by  no  means  supply  her  place. 

There  had  always  boon  much  friction  between 
him  and  theni  in  past  days ;  and  tho  friction 
recommenced  immediately  they  came  together 
agiiin.  Pleased  as  Barbara  really  was  to  have 
him  back,  she  reverted  at  once  to  her  old  custom 
of  complainin'g  about  this  and  wondering  about 
that,  showing  general  discontent  with  his 
proceedings,  and  Clara  trod  in  Barbara's  foot- 
steps. It  was  just  what  ho  had  expected,  and 
just  what  he  had  all  along  sought  to  avoid.  He 
began  to  wonder  that  even  Bhona  had  succeeded 
in  drawing  him  out  of  his  comfortable  retirement. 

'*!  suppose  you  may  venture  to  say  what 
yon  like,  he  responded  somewhat  tartly  to  Bar- 
bara. T 
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"  But,  Henry, — if  yon  only  will  consider!  Of 
course  you  do  not  like  us  to  be  vexed,  and  you 
expect  to  bo  received  just  aa  if  you  had  treated 
us  throughout  with  brotherly  confidenoe.  But 
if  you  only  would  consider  1  Think  how  it  will 
look  in  the  eyes  of  our  friends  I  Think  of  Dr. 
Wynne  I  I  aasure  you  I  feel  perfectly  l»wil- 
dered.  All  these  months  within  almost  a  walk 
of  one  another,  and  not  a  single  word  from  you 
to  enlighten  us!  What  emUd  have  been  your 
motive y  Were  you  offended  witli  us?  Did 
anything  in  our  last  letters  displease  you  ?  " 

Colonel  Smyth  hesitated,  frowned,  and  finally 
luughed. 

"  It's  of  no  earthly  use  being  put  out,  Barbara," 
he  said,  with  sudden  pleasantness.  "  I  always 
was  an  odd  fellow  and  did  things  my  own  way. 
You  must  put  up  with  me,  as  I  am,  and  not 
count  me  worse  than  the  reality.  The  thing  is 
done  now,  and  ciin't  be  helped.  I  promise  not  to 
treat  yon  so  cavalierly  again,  and  tliat  is  all  I 
can  do.   You  will  have  to  forgive  and  forget." 

I  may  fbrgive,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  forget," 
Barbara  said  coldly,  for  her  pride  and  aiE^tion 
were  alike  wounded. 

"  No,  indeed,"  echoed  Clara,  who  alone  iMside 
was  present.  Sue  having  vanished. 

Cmonel  Smyth  sat  down,  and  was  siient, 
seemingly  lost  in  thought.  Barbara,  looking  at 
him,  was  struck  again  as  she  had  already  been 
with  a  nameless  change  in  his  face,  with  a  oertain 
Boftuoss  of  expression,  underlying  the  ragged 
outline  and  of  old  entirely  wanting.  Her  con- 
science gave  a  sudden  stab.  Henry  might  have 
acted  wrongly,  but  what  was  she,  a  Christian 
woman,  about,  to  visit  his  wroug-doing  upon 
his  head? 

*'  Yes,  we  toiU  forgive  and  forget,"  she  said, 
and  rising  from  hor  scat  she  kiued  Mm>twioe, 
not  without  a  touch  of  stateliness  yet  a&otion- 
ately.  "  There  shall  be  no  ooldness  between  us, 
Henry,  after  all  these  years  of  separation.  We 
will  foigive  all,  and  try  to  forget.  Perhaps — I 
dare  say  it  was  so — perhaps  you  did  not  at  first 
really  mean  to  carrjr  the  thing  on  so  long." 

"No;  you  are  nght  there,"  the  Colonel  said, 
looking  relieved.  "  I  certainly  did  not  intend  it. 
Somehow  I  was  drawn  on,  step  by  step." 

"  There  are  a  few  points  that  I  am  not  quite 
olear  about  yet,"  Barbara  observed,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  She  and  her  sisters  had  been 
put  into  possession  of  a  good  many  facts  that 
evening,  but  the  outline  needed  still  some  filling 
up.  "  I  suppose  you  decided  to  retire,  after 
hearing  that  Mrs.  Smyth  had  left  you  her 
property.  Strange  that  you  should  h^ToieceiTed  so 
much  from  one  who  was  a  oomplete  stranger  to  us  I " 

"  I  must  have  mentioned  Captain  Smyth  to 
you.  There  was  a  strong  tie  between  us,  in  the 
fact  that  I  was  once  able  to  save  his  life,  at  tho 
risk  of  my  own;  and  Mrs.  Smyth  never  forgot 
this.  Yes,  I  settled  to  leave  the  army  almost 
immediately, — but  I  had  had  thoughts  before  of 
doing  so.  Why  I  did  not  write  to  tell  you  all 
these  things  I  really  do  notknow, — just  a  matter 
of  laziness,  I  suppose.  I  am  only  snrprised  that 
nobody  should  have  seen  a  notification  of  my 
change  of  name  in  any  English  paper.  It  must 
8U'  elj'  have  been  in  some  ^  them.' 
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*'  No  one  did,  at  all  events.  I  wrote  to  you 
about  Mary,  soon  after  poor  Arthur's  death." 

'*  Yes ;  that  letter  reached  me,-^nd  helped  to 
hurry  me  home.  Youll  excuse  my  sayiag  so, 
now,  Barbara,  but  I  didn't  quite  like  the  view 
you  seemed  to  take  of  Mary's  position, — saying 
she  had  no  claim  upon  any  of  us." 

"Did  I?"  Barbatft  looked  thonghtfttL  "I 
forget." 

"  Something  to  that  e£Eeot.  The  next  lettex 
from  you  reached  me  just  aa  I  was  on  the  point 
of  st£urting  for  Bngland,  and  was  full  of  indig- 
nation at  Mary*6  flight  and  concealment." 

"  I  thought  she  had  treated  us  very  wrongly." 

"Exactly, — and  she  thought  the  same  of  you. 
Oddly  enough  that  mail  brought  me  another 
letter,  from  a  complete  stranger,  an  Eoglish 
clergyman  in  Italy,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
poor  Arthur's.  He  wrote  to  say  that  he  was 
very  anxious  about  Mary, — 'young  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt '  as  he  called  her, — that  she  had  seemingly 
given  offenoe  toher  husband's  relatives  in  London, 
and  was  consequently  alone  and  friendless  there. 
He  was  too  poor  himself,  he  said,  to  give  material 
a^stanoe,  and  he  did  not  know  what  would 
become  of  the  poor  young  thing, — conld  I  help 
her? — and  so  on.  Stay,  I  have  the  letter  in  my 
pocket-book  still.  I  can  read  you  the  last  para- 
graph. *  Mrs.  Mordaunt  writes  to  my  wife  in  con- 
fidence, and  I  must  not  therefore  say  much  more, 
but  I  cannot  abstain  from  this  effort  to  find  her  a 
friend  in  her  great  need.  If  you  are  disposed  to 
do  anything,  please  direct  your  enquiries  towards 
a  certain  Albert  Terrace  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

 Street.   I  entreat  you  not  to  write  one  word 

of  this  to  the  Miss  Mordannts,  your  sisters.  Mrs, 
Mordaunt  seems  to  dread  inexpressibly  the  idea 
of  her  present  retreat  being  discoTered  by  them. 
Yon  may  wonder  how  I  am  acquainted  with  your 
name  and  address ;  but  I  had  much  to  do,  after 
the  death  of  Arthur  Hoi'dannt,  with  looking 
through  his  papers.  By  the  same  means  I  am 
also  aware  that  you  have  bad  thoughts  of  an 
early  return  to  England.  I  trust  this  may  he 
the  case.  I  hardly  see  how  yon  can  do  anything 
for  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  at  a  distance.  Once  more  1 
entreat  you  to  remember  that  all  this  is  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  and  that  not  a  word  of  it  may 
reach  your  sisters ! '  " 

"He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  us  as  terrible 
ogres,"  Barbara  said,  with  an  uncomfortable 
laugh  ;  and  then  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  "  Well, 
I  have  done  my  best  to  convince  people  " 

"  I  am  sure  yon  have ;  and  moat  successfully," 
said  the  Colonel,  in  a  tone  of  kindness.  "But 
this  will  help  to  explain  to  you  my  silence." 

"  Did  yon  answer  the  letter?  " 

**  No.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  so.  Some- 
body must  write  to  tlw  poor  man,  some  day. 
I  respected  his  confidence,  and  mentioned  liia 
letter  to  no  one,  until  this  evening,  and  I  would 
rather  that  it  should  go  no  farther." 

"  Of  course, — you  may  quite  trust  us,"  Barbara 
said,  with  a  glance  at  Clara.  "  I  think  you 
should  write  to  him  now  for  my  sake,  to  explain 
how  matters  really  are.  Then,  Henry,  you  went 
to  Mrs.  Burrell's  lodgings,  on  purpose  to  ho  under 
the  same  roof  with  Mary." 

"  I  went  to  an  hotels  on  my  first  arrival  in 
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London ;  and  a  few  enqnirieH  soon  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  Mrs.  llordannt 
was  lodging  at  No.  8,  Albert  Terrace.  I  really 
had  not  made  np  my  mind  what  to  do  next,  for 
I  was  anxious  to  know  more  aboat  I^fary,  before 
committing  myself  in  any  way.  Bat,  hearing 
that  there  were  Yacant  rooms  in  the  same  house, 
I  went  to  see  them  at  once— Christmas  Bay,  I 
believe  it  yroB — ^not  with  any  intention  of  taking 
tiiem,  bnt  rather  with  the  idea  of  making  further 
iaqairies.  However,  wbtle  I  was  ^ere,  I  hap- 
pened to  overhear  Mary's  voice  singing  a  hymn, 
and  somehow  that  settled  mo.  It  was  absurd,  of 
course, — but  the  contralto  was  so  exactly  like 
Margaret's,  and  the  hymn  an  old-fashioned  one, 
that  she  u^ed  to  rnng  fur  the  children, — ^I  knew 
it  again  direotly." 

**  I  wondered  if  yon  had  ever  thought  of  the 
connection,"  Barbara  said. 

"Of  course  I  did,"  tho  OoWel  answered 
gruffly. 

"  And  then  you  told  Mary  who  you  were  ?  " 

**No^  I  did  not.  If  I  had,  aU  this  trouble 
might  have  been  spared.  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  any  definite  course  of  action. 
P^ly  laEiness,  perhaps, — I  didn't  want  to  be 
Iwlhered, — and  tiiere  was  a  stupid  feeling  which 
you  won't  understand — a  dislike  to  seeing  her." 

"I  think  I  do  understand,"  Barbara  said  in 
qnite  a  gentle  tone. 

**  Not  that  she  really  is  so  very  like.  The 
resemblance  in  Rbona  is  much  more  striking. 
However,  one  thing  and  another  made  me  hold 
aloof  and  put  off  doing  anything,  week  after 
week.  I  was  beginning  to  pick  up  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  little  one,  and  that  was  all." 

"And  yon  were  supposed  all  the  while  to  be 
merely  a  Colonel  Smyth  !  I  wonder  your  letters 
did  not  betray  you." 

"  That  was  easily  avoided.  Letters  went  to  my 
iMuikers',  and  remained  there  till  I  call^  for 
them.  There  was  no  difKonlly  in  keeping  np  my 
incognito, — and  the  only  person  wno  showed 
curiosity  was  my  landlady.  Certainly  I  came 
rather  near  discovery,  at  the  time  that  Wynne 
was  in  and  out,  but  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman, 
and  asked  no  needless  qnestions.  Well, — I  sup- 
pose my  wish  for  secrecy  went  too  far  in  the  first 
instance.  One  is  drawn  on  somehow,  and  once 
&irly  in  for  it,  I  felt  less  and  less  inclined  to 
break  out  of  the  coil.  Then  Mary  disappeared, 
and  I  found  myself  with  the  child  left  on  my 
liands.  She  is  a  sweet  creature, — wins  her  way 
into  one's  heart.  I  seem  to  have  thought  of 
nothing  bat  Bhona  lately." 

Olara  was  oinKntanely  summoned  out  of  the 
room,  and  Barbara,  looking  earnestly  at  her 
Inrother,  sud, — "  Ton  are  altered,  Henry." 

"  If  I  am,  it  is  the  child  I  You  would  not 
liave  said  so  six  months  ago." 

**  I  never  saw  you  so  like  our  dear  William." 

"Pshaw!"  the  Colonel  said,  half-touched, 
half-amused.  "  I  tell  you,  it  is  only  UtaX  child  I 
She  can  twist  me  round  her  finger. 

"  She  seems  to  have  been  to  yon  quite  a  little 
angel  unawares,"  said  Barbara,  smiling.  '*As 
Mary  has  been  to  us." 

**  There  was  not  the  same  need  with  you  three 
good  creatures.   Did  you  know  or  guess,  Bar- 
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bara,  that  I  have  been  for  yeus  past  a  man  of 
no  religion, — practically  none  ?  "  Almost  huskily 
the  Colonel  added, — **  That  little  one's  sweet 
words  and  ways  have,  under  God,  brought  me  to 
my  senses." 

"  I  know  you  never  talked ;  bnt  I  always 
hoped  yon  feAt  more  than  apppeared  on  the 
BurFaoe." 

"  I  can't  talk  now, — ^it  isn't  my  way.  Bnt 
there  used  to  be  no  feeling, — and  lately  it  bas 
come,"  mid  the  Colonel.  "More  than  mere 
feelin*^,  I  hope." 

Habitual  reserve  checked  further  confidence, 
and  both  were  silent  for  some  seconds.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  doing  next?"  Barbara  asked 
presently. 

"  I  oan't  part  with  the  child,  and  where  she  is 
Mary  of  course  must  be.  I  shall  offer  them  both 
a  home." 

**  Ours  would  have  been  open  to  them,"  Bar- 
bara said,  looking  disappointed. 

"  No,  no,  better  not, — yaa  three  do  well 
together,  and  five  women  under  one  roof  is  too 
much  t "  The  Cohmel  evidently  meant  what  ho 
said.  **  Not  that  Bhons  is  s  woman  yet,  but  sho 
will  be  by-and-bye.  Clara  would  inevitably 
clash  with  her ;  and  my  little  darling  is  too 
tender  and  sensitive  for  sharp  words.  Ton  have 
been  at  great  expenses  already, — by-the-bye  you 
must  let  me  help  you  in  that  matter, — and  your 
income  won't  stand  any  amount  of  drain. 
Besides,  you  could  not  really  wish  to  deprive  mo 
of  the  child, — you  don't  half  know  all  that  she  is 
to  me.  No,  no,  my  home  must  be  h  rs  and 
Mary's.    Yon  do  not  think  Mary  will  object." 

"  I  should  say  she  would  be  only  thMikful  to 
accept  your  offer.  Mary  is  hardly  in  a  state 
now  to  object  to  anything, — she  has  grown  so 
curiously  passive.  Dr.  Wynne  does  not  think 
ber  mind  can.  ever  again  be  quite  what  ii 
was  before  her  illness,  Henry.  I  mention  this, 
because  you  ought  to  understand  what  yon  are 
proposing  to  take  upon  yourself." 

'*  We  will  look  well  after  hor,  and  Bertha  will 
be  an  invaluable  help.   She  is  a  thoroughly  good, 
and  reliable  creature.    I  have  quite  taken  her 
into  my  confidence  lately." 

"You  will  need  a  confidential  servant  with 
Mary,  for  some  time  to  come, — when  she  is  able 
to  be  moved,  I  mean,  which  will  not  be  just  yet. 
But  what  if  Mrs.  Burrell  wants  Bertha  again  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Barrell  has  given  up  any  rights  she 
may  have  once  possessed.  Bertha  promises  to 
remain  with  me." 

"  Was  it  your  doing,  or  Bertha's  own  fault, 
that  Mrs.  Burrell  never  heard  from  her  ?  "  enquired 
Barbara. 

My  doing  entirely.  I  told  her  I  had  reasons, 
and  requested  her  not  to  write.  Later  on,  I  gave 
her  some  little  notion  of  the  real  state  of  things. 
Well, — I  must  be  moving,  Barbara.  It  is  geiting 
late,  and  I  want  to  look  in  on  Dr.  Wynne  and 
his  son.  But  I  must  say  good-bj  e  to  the  little 
one  first.  Ah,  here  she  comes, — "  as  Khona  ran 
lightly  in,  with  shining  eyes,  and  brilliant  cheeks. 
"  She  looks  well,  eh,  Barbara  ?  " 

"  That  is  excitement,"  Barbara  answered. 
"Bnt  she  really  does  seem  stronaer."  I 

The  Colonel  was  fiilKgbgeciatS^yi^Jtfeis. 
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"  Had  a  happy  evening  with  mother,  my  pet  ? " 

he  asked, 

*'  So  happy, — oh,  so  happy,*'  Rhona  answered, 
drawing  long  breaths,  and  laying  her  head  on 
his  shoulder.  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  very 
glad  I  am.  It  does  seem  all  bo  beautifuL  And 
Tto  been  telling  mother  all  about  yon,  nncle, 
and  she  says  she  can  never  never  thank  yun 
properly." 

"Kobodv  mrnte  thanking,"  said  the  ColoncL 
"  Tell  mother  it  was  all  a  sdfish  pleasure." 

*'  I  don't  think  I  can  say  that,  beoanse  it  wasn't 
selfish.  And  oh,  aunt  Barbara, — ^please, — "  con- 
tinaed  Bhona,with  a  deepening ooloor, — "I want 
so  very  mnoh  to  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  I  had 
such  naughty  thoughts  about  you.  I  didn't  know 
you  were  nursing  darling  mother  all  that  very 
time." 

"  My  dear  I  "  Barbara  said  in  surprise.  Then 
she  checked  an  inolination  to  enquire  what  the 
child  meant,  and  patted  her  cheek  with  a  smile. 

"  We  will  not  think  any  more  about  past 
mistakes,  Bhona.    They  are  all  at  an  end  now." 

"  Yes,  we  have  to  think  about  the  future,  not 
tide  past,"  said  Colonel  Uordaunt-Smyth.  "I 
mnst  say  good-)^  " 


"  Good-bye  I  "  Bhona  broke  into  his  ntteranoe 
with  a  startled  intonation,  absolutely  growing 
pale,  to  the  Colonel's  great  satisfaction.  He  had 
had  some  fear  of  finding  himself  entirely  sup- 
planted in  her  affections  by  the  restored  mother. 

"No,  no,  my  darling, — not  real  good-bye, — 
only  good-night.  I  will  be  back  in  the  morning. 
If  mother  is  willing  we  shall  not  bo  separated. 
Do  you  think  she  will  come  and  live  with  me, — 
and  bring  you  too  ?  That  is  what  I  want, — ^th«t 
you  and  she  and  I  should  make  a  home  together." 

"  And  Bertha  too  ?  "  asked  Bhona  breathlessly. 

«  Yes,  Bertha  too.   We  can't  do  without  her." 

*'  And  will  it  be  in  the  oonntry,  nnde  ?  " 
Well,  yes,  I  think  bo,— «U  the  summer. 
London  in  the  winter,  probably.    What  will 
mother  say  ?  " 

Bhona  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  fled  like  n 
little  lapwing.  She  was  back  before  they  could 
have  thought  it  possible.  "Mother  says  it  is 
the  best  best  thing  tbat  could  happen,  and  aho 
would  so  like  it,  and  you  are  the  deaitest  dearest 
of  uncles,"  Bhona  cried  rapturously,  throwing 
herself  upon  him. 

"Then  that  is  a  compact  between  iu>,"  the 
Colonel  said,  smiling. 
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THE  religion  of  ancient  Bgypt  was  not  long 
since  described  in  these  pages.  We  have 
at  various  times  touched  upon  the  different 
chapters  of  its  marvellous  story.  The  Nile,  and 
the  venerable  cities  which  cling  to  its  banks, 
with  tho  people  scattered  through  the  land,  have 
been  often  pictured.  Tho  following  extract  from 
a  recent  sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies,  in 
illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  presents 
in  popular  and  concise  form  the  various  claims 
which  this  ancient  country  has  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  modem  Europe,  and  especially  of  the 
Christian  Church : — 

.No  oonntry  has  taken  a  more  prominent  place 
than  Egypt  in  the  world's  history.  For  centuries 
it  has  been  what  it  is  now — a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  nations  who  have  an  interest  in  tho 
East.  Many  battles  have  been  fought  over  it, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen  the  last  campaign.  Egypt  has  been  used  as 
an  instrument  to  fullil  God'a  designs  very  ire- 
quently — and  it  may  be  used  again. 

Let  us  pass  in  brief  survey  first — 

The  Country. — It  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  spread- 
ing from  the  Mediterranean  to  Nubia ;  and  from 
tlie  Libyan  Desert  to  tho  Bod  Sea.  The  thicltly 
inhabited  part  of  it  is  confined  to  the  Nile  valley, 
which  is  eighty  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part, 
and  about  two  in  its  narrowest.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  fertile  valley  runs  the  Kile,  so  long 
the  groat  mysterious  river.  The  Nile  has  no  high 
tides,  but  it  has  a  current  that  runs  at  the  nite 
of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  which  makes  it 
deep  enough  &r  navigation  at  all  times.    Bam  is 


very  scarce  in  the  Nile  valley;  and  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  a  wise  ProvidMioe  has  ordained 
that  the  Nile  should  rise  every  year  from  June  to 
Ootobei-,  and  overflow  its  banks.  After  the  fall  of 
the  waters,  the  land  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a 
rich  brown  mud,  which  is  very  fertilising.  Two 
and  three  crops  a  year  have  been  garnered  in  this 
luxuriant  Kilo  valley.  The  Nile  is  called  tho 
parent  of  Egypt — and  it  is  that  in  a  sense — for  an 
Egypt  without  its  Nile  would  be  a  sandy  waste. 
So  beneficial  are  its  visits,  that  tho  Egjrptians  adore 
it  just  as  the  Hindoos  adore  their  saored  Ganges. 
Many  of  them  prefer  its  waters  to  the  most  costly- 
beven^es.  In  olden  times,  Egypt  supplied  to  tiio 
ancient  world  tho  xwpy^s  pUnt,  out  of  which 
a  kind  of  paper  was  manuiactured ;  but  now 
the  plant  is  almost  extinct.  The  great  branch 
of  industry  in  Egypt  is  agriculture ;  and  the 
exportation  of  com  has  been  very  extensive. 
Alexandria  was  at  one  time  the  great  com 
market  of  the  East — and  Egypt  the  granary  of 
the  world.  Com  seems  to  grow  there  with  barely 
any  cultivation.  If  the  British  farmer  gets  eighty 
grains  for  his  one,  he  is  satisfied ;  but  the  Egyp- 
tian fellah  gets  three  hundred  grains  for  his  one, 
and  that  occasionally  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
The  Nile  is  by  far  the  best  corn-grower  in  the 
world,  and  in  its  periodical  inundations  we  very 
plainly  see  the  hand  of  a  merciful  God.  Who 
but  the  Almighty  could  make  of  such  a  sandy 
waste  one  of  tlie  richest  cornfields  in  the  world  ? 
Indeed,  even  in  the  days  of  Paul  we  read  of  a 
corn-ship  from  Alexandria,  and  iho  phrase  **  there 
is  still  com  iu  Eg;y'pt"haB  worked.,  itself  into  oar 
common oonver*tion.Digj^i^g^  byCOOgle 
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Cowider  neat  iU  wmderful  Sittory. — As  for  its 
early  history,  it  is  lost  in  the  mista  of  a  pre- 
historic age.  Like  its  beantifal  Kile,  its  origin 
is  ehronded  in  mystery.  However,  we  may  say 
that  no  conntry  has  perhaps  been  more  fre- 
quently overran  by  invading  noBts.  It  has  seen 
its  ierdle  fields  auooessively  a  prey  to  Persians 
and  Arabs,  and  Saracens  and  Grwks,  and  Bomans 
and  Mamelukes,  and  Turks  and  Franks  and 
Britons.  About  1500  B.c.  E^pt  was  seized  by 
Chaldean  and  Phoenician  herasmen,  who  levi^ 
a  tribute  upon  the  people ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1450  that  these  bold  snopherds  were  vanquished, 
and  for  ^es  after  that  the  shepherds  were  hated 
in  Egypt.  For  many  centuries  the  great  Theban 
kings  ruled  the  land,  and  ono  of  them,  Sesostria, 
literally  covered  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Red  Sea  with  his  temples,  obelisks,  and 
Etatnes.  The  wealth  and  magaificeuoe  of  the 
Egyptians  at  this  period  were  amazing.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  Israelites  settled  in  the 
Delta,  and  that  Joseph  became  chief  minister  to 
the  King  of  Memphis. 

About  990  B.a  IJgypt  was  torn  asunder  by 
civil  wars,  until  at  lastthe  kings  of  Ethiopia  seized 
it,  and  ruled  it  for  three  hundred  years.  It  again 
gained  its  independence,  but  only  n>r  a  short  time. 
Abciut  523  B.C.  it  was  reduced  by  Cambyses  to  the 
rank  of  a  Persian  province.  For  two  hundred 
years  the  people  were  harshly  treated,  for  the  Per- 
sians robbed  th6ir  temples,  broke  their  statues,  and 
scourged  their  pfieats.  Four  times  suocessively 
were  they  conquered  by  the  Persians,  until  at 
last  the  Persians  themselves  were  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Egypt  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  for  three  hundred  years, 
a  race  of  kings  called  Ptolemies  reigned  with  great 
success.  At  last,  the  Greeks  sank  before  the  rising 
power  of  Borne,  and  in  the  year  80  B.a,  Egypt 
beoama  a  Boman  province,  and  for  centuries  it 
was  the  home  of  learning.  In  the  year  337,  when 
the  Boman -empire  ornmblod,  Egypt  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  ^Turks.  The  conntry  sank  year  by 
year,  in'  population  and  strength,  as  all  countries 
do  under  the  blighting  influence  of  the  Ottoman, 
and  at  last,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  640. 
In  1250,  the  Mamelukes  overran  it,  and  these 
despots  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  its  greatness. 
In  1516,  the  Turks  again  conquered  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  held  the  country  until  1798,  when  the 
French  became  its  masters.  In  1801,  the  British 
drove  out  the  French,  and  the  Turks  again  became 
the  supremo  rulers.  However,  the  Egyptians 
became  discontented,  and  in  1839,  they  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Turks,  and  ever  since  Egypt  has 
a  viceroy  as  a  fief  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Latterly, 
the  British  entered  this  oonntry  in  order  to  put 
down  a  military  movement.  Thus  the  conntry  has 
been  a  veritable  batUefield  from  the  earliest  ages ; 
and  the  blood  of  Phoenicians,  and  Ethiopians, 
and  Persians,  and  Macedonians,  and  Bomans,  and 
Turks,  and  Arabs,  and  Mamelukes,  and  French, 
and  British,  and  Egyptians  has  often  dyed  its 
plains.  No  prize  was  ever  fought  fmr  more 
tenaciously  than  this  land  of  Mizraim. 

Every  acre  of  it  is  historic  ground.  Even  the 
Bible  is  full  of  it.  "When  Abraham  marched  out 
of  Canaan,  because  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
land,  he  went  to  Egypt  with  his  beautiful  wife, 


Sarah,  to  buy  com.  When  Joseph  was  sold  by 
his  brethren,  he  was  taken  to  Egypt,  where  he 
soon  worked  his  way  to  a  seat  near  the  throne. 
"When  Jacob  and  his  sons  were  hard  driven 
for  bread  in  Canaan,  they  went  down  to  Egypt 
for  com,  and  they  not  only  found  there  com,  but 
old  Jacob  found  his  lost  Joseph,  and  the  ffoilty 
breUiren  found  their  victimised  brother.  When 
the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  were  destroyed 
by  the  tyrant  Pharaoh,  it  was  the  river  of  E^pt 
that  saved  the  life  of  little  Hosea  in  his  a^  of 
bulrushes. 

It  was  in  Egjrpt  that  Moses  ascended  so  high 
in  royal  favour  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  It  was  in  Egypt 
that  those  ten  mighty  plagues  were  set  froe~ 
those  ten  terrible  proofs  of  the  superiority  -  of 
Israel's  God  over  the  Egyptian  gods.  It  was 
from  Egypt  that  Abraham  got  hia  bondswoman 
Hagar,  who  is  such  a  prominent  fi^re  in  Biblical 
history.  It  was  Egypt  that  received  the  youn^ 
child  Jesus,  when  Herod  thirsted  for  his  blood. 
And  it  WHS  to  Egypt  the  angel  went  to  command 
Joseph's  retura ;  because  '*  they  that  sought  the 
young  child's  life  were  dead.'*  Some  of  ^  men 
who  disputed  with  Stephen  in  the  synagogue 
were  from  Egypt,  for  they  were  Aleundrians. 
Apollos  was  an  Egyptian,  for  he  was  bom  at 
Alexandria.  The  cora-ship  that  took  Paul  from 
Myra  was  an  Egyptian  haUing  from  Alexandria, 
and  the  "  Castor  and  Pollux"  that  took  him  from 
Melita  also  hailed  from  the  same  place.  It  is  a 
country  prominent  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Look  at  its  Wonderful  People. — They  are  about  the 
earliest  people  known  to  us,  and  were  very  likely 
thedesoendantsof  Mizraim,the  son  of  Ham.  When 
Abraham  went  into  Egypt  for  com,  the  Egyptians 
were  then  very  advanoed  in  laws  and  agriculture. 
They  had  their  farms  even  in  that  early  age. 
The  Jewish  nation  was  comparatively  weak  till 
the  time  of  David,  and  the  real  history  of  Greece 
begins  with  the  Trqjon  war  about  1100  B.a,  but 
long  before  David  and  Agamemnon,  Thebes  and 
its  glory  had  almost  passed  a^niy  I  The  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  was  an  old  country  in  the  infant  age  of 
Greece,  and  as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer, 
Thebes  and  its  hundred  gates  were  subjects  of 
wonder.  The  Egyptians  were  an  ancient  people 
before  the  wisdom  of  Athens  was  heard  of,  and 
a  mighty  nation  before  the  foundations  of  Bomo 
were  even  laid  I 

Who  are  its  present  inhabitants  it  is  very 
difficult  to  decide,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  pure 
Egyptian  race  does  no  longer  exist  Maybe  the 
Copts  are  the  nearest  descendants  of  the  ancient 
people,  and  they  still  cling  to  a  kind  of  Christianity. 
These  Copts  are  only  a  few  in  number ;  but  they 
ore  well  ^educated.  The  fellahs,  or  peasuits, 
are  very  ignorant,  and  they  ai-e  for  the  most  part 
labourers ;  but  the  intelligent  Copts  are  scribes 
and  accountants.  The  preset  inhabitants  are  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  Turks,  and  Arabs,  and  Ar- 
menians, and  Copts,  and  Negroes,  and  Europeans. 

The  prophecies  against  this  people,  ai^d  their 
terrible  fulfilments,  form  a  striking  field  for 
Biblical  study.    Listen  to  a  few  of  them. 

Thus  Ezekiel  (xxix.  12^  declared  the  word  of 
the  Lord :  "  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among 
the  nations,  and  will  disperse  them  throu^iitiie 
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conntriea."  Thoy  hare  been  Fcattered,  for  there 
only  remain  about  150,000  uf  the  real  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

'*  It  shall  be  the  basesfc  of  kingdoms,"  Ezek. 
xxix.  15.  And  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfillt;tl  to 
the  letter.  Even  Gibbon,  the  infidel  historian, 
says  that  it  has  Bu£fered  perpetual  servitude  at 
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facts?  Every  effort  to  create  an  Egyptian 
prince  has  proved  abortive.  Strangers  from 
Persia,  and  Turkey,  and  Arabia  and  Rome  have 
been  its  rulers  ever  since,  and  England  is  its  ({fl 
facto  ruler  to-day.  Is  not;  this  truly  marvellous? 
The  Word  of  God  cannot  bo  bouml,  the  fulfilment 
of  its  prophecies  cannot  be  hindered  ! 
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the  hands  of  inTaders,  and  to-day  it  is  the  basest 
of  kingdoms  with  all  its  stamina  gone. 

So  also  it  is  said :  '*  There  shall  bo  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  the  sceptre  of  Egypt 
t-hall  pass  away    (xzz,  IS),    And  what  are  the 


A  word  on  the  wonderful  Architecture  of  thii 
People. — Its  masterpieces  of  architecture  almost 
border  on  the  miraculous.  What  can  oompcte 
with  its  pyramids  ?— those  monntnents  of  architec- 
ture that  have  amazed  the  world.    The  Great 
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Fyramid  of  Cheops  has  been  wisely  classed  with 
the  Eeven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that 
the  masonry  in  these  pyramids  has  never  been 
surpassed. 

And  what  are  these  pyramids,  think  yon  ? 
Some  opine  that  tho  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ^yr,  a  flame,  the  pyramid  being  Eomething 
in  the  form  of  a  flame ;  others  aay  it  conlcs  from 
the  Greek  paroa,  wheat,  and  thut  these  pyramids 
were  used  as  wheat  stores,  and  that  some  of  them 
were  built  by  Joeeph.  Some  Coptio  scholars  tell 
us  that  tho  word  comes  from  pauro,  a  king  (from 


Nimrod  built  them;  others  tell  ns  that  some 
Egyptians  built  them  before  the  Deluge.  Ono  oi 
them  is  the  grave  of  Seth,  we  are  told,  and  another 
the  grave  of  Enoch ;  but  these  conjecrtnres  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  In  the  absence  of  authentic 
history,  we  must  confess  that  the  origin  of  th^e 
pyramids  is  mysterious.  But  whatever  their 
origin,  their  magnitude  and  durability  are 
amazing.  The  Great  Pyramid  stands  on  four- 
teen acres  of  ground — each  side  of  its  square 
base  is  760  feet  long,  its  height  is  468  feet,  and 
it  contains  6,000,000  tons  of  hewn  stones.   It  is 


which  Fhanob  is  derived),  and  nusn  a  race, 
kingly  race,  and  that  they  were  erected  to  keep 
in  memory  the  kings  who  founded  them  and  their 
families.  Some  say  that  the  pyramids  were 
temples  to  the  gods ;  others,  that  they  were 
astronomical  obserratories ;  others,  that  they  were 
the  monnments  of  Egypt's  power,  genius  and 
wealth ;  others,  that  they  were  the  graves  of 
kings ;  and  others,  that  they  were  erected  during 
national  disturbances,  in  order  to  give  work  to  the 
people.  Some  say  that  they  were  built  by  the 
Hebrews  during  their  captivity ;  others  6*y  that 


probably  the  highest,  oldest,  and  largest  mass  of 
masonry  in  the  world.  Huge  stones  many  tons  in 
weight  are  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  this  pyramid  ? 
How  were  they  lifted  up,  for  mechanical  science 
at  that  time  was. in  its  infancy?  All  is  now  a 
mystery.  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  320,000, 
men  worked  on  the  Great  Pyramid  for  twenty 
years.    Is  it  not  truly  marvellous  ? 

Its  cities  and  temples  were  almost  as  wonder- 
ful as  its  pyramids.  The  few  relics  we  have  in 
the  sands  of  Egypt  go  to  prove  that  Egyptian 
architecture  cannot  be  excelled  even  in  tMs  day. 
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"Well  did  Pope  sing  of  Thebes,  one  of  the  magnl- 
fioent  cities  of  Egypt, — 

'*The  -mrAA'a  great  emprcsg  oa  tli*  Egyptian  plun. 
That  sprood  het  oonqiUBts  o*er  a  tlurasaiid  statoa. 
And  poured  hex  heroes  thro'  a  hundred  gatoa — 
Two-hnndred  horsemen  and  tvo-hnndred  can 
From  each  wide  portal  issued  to  flie  wars !  '* 

The  Arig,  Sdenoea  and  IMeralure  among  these 
people  were  in  a  yery  advanced  state, — Egypt 
was  reallj  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  soienoes. 
The  art  found  in  its  temples  was  snperb. 
Long  before  Greece  was  heard  of,  art  swayed 
its  sceptre  in  Egypt,  and  Grecian  art  is  only 
an  imitation  of  the  more  ancient  art  of  Egypt. 
Bronze  statues  were  first  erected  in  Egypt. 
We  read  on  its  mnral  sculpture  that  lox^,  long 
ago  it  could  boast  of  tho  carpenter,  and  the  boat- 
builder,  and  the  potter,  and  the  leathoT-cntt^, 
and  the  glass-blower.  Glass  was  manufactured 
in  Egypt  as  long  ago  as  1445  b.c.  The  existence 
of  tin  and  eino  can  also  be  proved  from  the 
monuments,  as  well  as  the  process  of  making  fiax 
into  thread,  and  ropes,  and  cloth.  The  plough, 
the  hoe,  and  the  sickle  were  also  usod,  and  they 
were  very  experienced  agriculturists  long  before 
the  time  of  Abraham.  We  read  of  the  *'  fine  linen 
of  S^ypt"  in  the  time  of  Moses— linen  1  How 
perfect  the  axt  must  have  been  there  I 

They  were  also  highly  skilled  in  tempering 
motals  for  tools — for  their  workmen  were  able  to 
carve  the  hardest  granite,  and  cover  with  finelj 
chiselled  Bonlptures  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  their 
ancient  temples.  How  many  generafifms  oontri- 
buted  their  share  to  this  p^^ction  in  metal 
tempering. 

And  is  not  Cleopatra's  Needle  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  a  proof  of  the  majesty  of  Egyptian 
art  ?  That  monolith  is  one  piece  of  granite,  sixty- 
four  feet  high,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  I  On 
one  of  the  grandest  squares  of  Paris  there  stands 
tho  Luxor  obelisk,  another  splendid  monument  of 
Egyptian  art.  The  first  cities  in  the  world 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  adorn  their  pnblio  places 
with  these  Egyptian  wonder-works. 

In  science  again,  the  Egyptians  were  very 
advanced.  The  science  of  figures  belongs  to  them; 
and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  tho  scheme  of 
arithmetic  subseqaently  communicated  to  Earope. 
2000  B.C.  they  had  dnodeoimal  as  well  as  deramal 
numbers,  and  weights  and  measures  adjusted  to 

pound  of  1,400  grains.  Is  it  not  marvellons? 
The  Great  Pyramid  is  qnite  a  treasury  of  learning. 
It  is  so  accurately  placed,  N.  S.  E.  and  "W.,  that 
the  variations  of  the  compass  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  direction  of  its  sides.  We  find  in.  the 
pyramid  that  they  divided  their  years  into 
twelve  montha  of  thirty  days  each,  and  into  three 
seasons  of  four  montha  each.  The  earth's  size, 
weight,  and  distance  &om  the  sun,  and  the  pre- 
cessum  of  the  equinoxes  are  all  to  be  found  in  tho 
p3Tamid,  together  with  other  mathematical  facts 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Even  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  we  hear  of  the  "  wisdom  of  Egypt,"  Medi- 
cal science  was  in  vogue  there  long  before  the  days 
of  Herodotus !  In  its  holy  processions,  as  shown 
in  its  mural  sculpture,  we  see  the  singer,  tho 
astronomOT,  the  soribe,  the  teacher,  and  the  priest. 
A  nation  ignorant  of  mathematioa  and  chemistry 


oould  not  have  accomplished  its  prodigies.  The 
pyramids  and  obelisks  could  not  have  been 
reared  without  the  aid  of  such  mechanical  powers 
as  havQ  their  origin  in  tho  oalcolations  of 
philosophy.  Thales,  and  Solon,  and  Pythagoras 
visited  Egypt,  and  learnt  at  its  schools.  And 
Plato  also  went  there  in  search  of  knowledge. 

And,  again,  literature  stood  very  high  in  the 
land.    It  is  said  that  tho   Qreeks  got  their 
alphabet  from  Egypt.   Cadmus  conveyed  sixteen 
letters  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation    of    Greek    literary   fame.  The 
Greeks  first  learnt  how  to  write  history  by 
perusing  the  Egyptian  annals.    Heaven  only 
knows  what  we  have  to  thank  I^ypt  far.  It 
has  given  us  figures  and  letters,  without  which 
there  would  be  neither  science  nor  literaturo. 
We  talk  of  our  pnl>lic  libraries ;  but  there  woe 
immense  libraries  in  Thebes  and  Memphis  before 
the  Trojan  war.   No  Greek  was  esteemed  truly 
learned  unless  he  had  spent  a  period  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Nile,  conversing  with  the  philoaopliere 
and  legislators,  and  studying  the  institutions  and 
eternal  monuments  of  these  wonderful  people. 
Alexandria  could  boast  of  a  library  of  700,000 
volumes,  the  largest  in  the  world,  which  was 
foolishly  burnt  by  Omar  nr.  and  the  burning 
library  kept  the  public  baths  heated  for  six 
months  I    Alexandria  had  its  schools  and  philo- 
smhers,  and  men  eminent  in  all  hranchea  of 
science  resorted  thither  for  their  ednoation.  These 
sohools  produoed  Clement  and  Origen,  the  great 
writers.   It  was  here  that  the  Greek  Yenian  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  the  Septnagint,  was  ^ 
pared  by  seventy  scholars ;  and  some  Alexandrine 
MSS.  of  the  Bible,  written  by  a  lady  nwnad 
Theda,  are  still  to  be  found  in  tho  British 
Museum.    Who  could  say  this  in  looking  at  the 
Alexandria  of  to-day  in  its  ruins ;  and  its  classic 
streets  trodden  by  ignorant  Arabs  ?    How  is  the 
gold  become  dim  ?  How  is  the  fine  gold  changed? 

Glancing  in  conclusion  at  the  Beligion  of  thU 
Peopkt*  we  find  that  in  olden  times  they  wor- 
shipped iduls,  for  often  do  we  read  of  tlie  He- 
brews getting  contaminated  by  th©  idols  of 
Egypt.  The  cities,  and  the  rivers,  and  tho 
months,  and  the  days  had  their  gods ;  and  tho 
son  and  moon  were  deified.  They  had  eight 
gods  of  the  first  order,  and  many  gods  of  the 
second  order,  and  their  rites  of  worship  were  an 
utter  abomination.  How  strange  that  a  nation 
so  learned  in  the  arts  uid  scienoes  should  be  so 
steeped  in  the  foulest  paganism  I  As  one  writer 
states,  "  the  Hebrews  were  men  in  religion,  and 
children  in  everything  else; "  but  tKe  Egyptians 
were  babes  in  religion,  and  giants  in  secular 
pursuits. 

Idolatry  has  now  disappeared  from  tho  land, 
and  Mahomedanism  has  taken  its  place.  Of 
course  the  Copts  still  adhere  to  a  kind  of 
Christianity.  It  is  said  ^  that  Mark  ministored 
in  Alexandria  in  59  or  60,  and  that  the 
good  seed  he  then  sowed  still  lives.  These 
CoptLo  Ohristians  have  for  their  head  the  patri- 
ar^m  of  Alexandria,  and  their  eflfort  to  keep 

*  For  an  acoouat  of  thoBeli^on  of  Atioienk  Egjrpt.  1? 
OftDon  Bavlinaoo.  see  tha  Sunday  at  Hune'*  fiw  187% 
pp.  27,  62. 
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alive  the  sacred  flame  of  truth  is  highly  com- 
mendable. Let  us  hope  that  this  ill-fated 
country  may  soon  be  inundated — not  only  by  the 
Nile,  but  with  the  water  of  lifo — for  then,  and  no 
sooner,  will  its  down-trodden  people  arise  from 
the  dust,  shake  oS  the  bands  of  the  neck,  and  take 
an  honoured  place  in  the  ranks  of  nations. 


BLIND  BASHFOED: 

A  PAGE  FROM  THE  ASNAI.S  OF  THE  POOR. 

POOE  old  Bashford!  But  I  should  not  say 
poor,  for  though  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view  he  was  very  poor,  he  was  when  I  knew 
him  rich  indeed  in  the  true  riches.  He  bad 
strong  faith  in  the  Saviour,  looking  to  Jesus,  not 
only  as  his  sole  hope  for  the  future,  bnt  also  as  his 
ever-present  friend  and  helper  in  his  daily  life. 

He  had  not  been  always  thus,  His  early  life 
had  been  passed  in  total  Ignorance  and  neglect  of 
Qod.  He  was  a  farm-labourer,  honest,  sober, 
hiud-working,  bnt  quite  satisfied  with  himself, 
caring  nothing  for  God,  and  living  onl^  for  this 
world.  At  length,  when  apparently  in  stroag 
health,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  in  the  bones 
of  his  ieet,  which  caused  him  the  most  dreadful 
agony,  and  which  filially  wore  away  the  flesh,  and 
ntteriy  disabled  him  from  work.  Quite  confined 
to  his  bed,  he  was  in  no  state  to  bear  the  great 
trial  patiently.  The  evil  nature  of  the  unre- 
generate  man  showed  itself,  and  broke  out  in 
angry  murmuring  and  complaint.  He  cursed, 
he  swore,  and  terrified  all  who  approached  him 
by  the  violtmce  of  his  language.  He  was  a 
tyrant  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  only 
addressed  them  in  the  most  abusive  language. 
He  refused  to  see  the  clergyman  who  called  to 
-visit  him,  saying  he  needed  no  parson  to  oome 
near  him. 

Thus  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  at  last, 

thinking  ho  should  die,  ho  became  startled  and 
said  to  himself,  "  Dare  I  die  Terror  filled  his 
mind.  In  his  distress  he  longed  to  see  the 
clergyman  whose  visits  he  had  foiinerly  despised, 
and  who  came  to  him  directly  on  hearing  his 
wish  to  see  him.  He  spoke  faithfully  to  him, 
and  pointed  ont  the  only  way  of  salvation,  a 
real  repentance,  and  firm  trust  in  the  Saviour 
who  died  to  bring  sinners  to  God.  For  a  long 
time  this  blessed  truth  found  no  entrance  into 
his  mind.  His  fear  increased,  and  his  unfitness 
for  death  and  judgment  oppressed  him.  He 
could  not  believe  that  God  would  forgive  such  a 
sinner  as  himself,  one  who  had  so  long  defied 
him.  Altho^h  he  knew  it  not,  this  was  tho 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  convincing  him  of  sin, 
and  of  his  need  of  the  Saviour.  By  very  slow 
degrees  Giod's  Spirit  wrought  that  change  which 
must  be  made  in  every  sinner  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  brought  home.  He  was  enabled  to  say, 
*'  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 
Under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  words 
of  truth  were  received,  his  weak  trembling  faith 
grew,  until  he  fully  realized  the  blessedness  of 
a  firm  trust  in  his  Saviour.    His  altered  temper 


and  feeling,  under  his  heavy  trial,  proved  the 
reality  of  the  change  that  had  been  wrought  in 
his  heart. 

When  I  knew  him  he  was  an  old  man,  living 
alone,  for  his  wife  was  dead,  and  be  wassupported 
bya  very  small  weekly  allowance  from  each  of  his 
children.  He  had  quite  lost  the  use  of  his  feet, 
and  was  still  a  great  snfilurer.  He  got  out  to 
church  on  Sunday,  and  on  one  day  in  the  week 
by  <n«wling  on  hands  and  knees  down  the  stairs, 
imd  then  being  drawn  to  the  chnroh  close  by,  in 
a  wooden  chair,  to  which  very  rough  wheels  had 
been  attached.  He  always  went  very  early, 
crawling  to  his  place  in  the  aisle  before  the 
service  began.  These  were  times  of  great 
pleasure  to  him,  he  so  enjoyed  the  service,  and 
the  sermon.  "  I  do  be  so  delighted  to  be  there,  it 
do  seem  to  me  like  a  little  heaven  on  earth,*' 
he  said.  Once  he  was  so  carried  away  by  a 
description  in  the  sermon  of  the  Saviour's  love, 
that  he  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  Yes,  yes,  that 
be  all  quite  true." 

His  knowledge  of  scripture  was  quite  won- 
derful. Both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were 
riohly  stared  in  his  mind.  He  had  not  learnt  to 
read  till  he  was  nearly  grown  up,  when  he  was 
taught  by  a  boy,  who  shared  the  poor  hut  with 
him,  and  who  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern,  gave  him  what  instruction  he 
oould,  and  a  very  apt  scholar  he  proved. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  read  the  Bible  to  him, 
and  hear  his  remarks.  The  bowed  head,  the 
clasped  hands,  the  deep  reverence  of  his  manner, 
OS  he  listened  to  God's  word,  was  a  striking 
picture.  He  was  a  hale-looking  old  man,  though 
80  great  a  sufferer.  He  had  the  rosy  colour  of  a 
winter  apple,  a  bright  grey  eye,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  quiet  sweetness,  as  of  a  mind  that  had 
found  great  peace. 

One  day,  on  going  to  pay  him  my  usual  visit,  I 
found  him  somewlutt  troulued.  He  said,  **  There 
is  something  the  matter  with  my  eyes.  I  cannot 
see.  I  thought  th<^  would  dear,  but  th^  don't, 
and  my  spectacle  bean't  a  bit  of  use.  If  I 
could  only  get  out,  I  could  buy  a  fresh  pair."  I 
promised  to  see  what  I  could  do  for  him.  I  went 
to  an  optician  in  the  nearest  towii,  taking  with 
me  his  well-used  old  glasses.  On  looking  at 
them,  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  can  do  nothing  for 
the  old  man ;  if  he  oannot  see  with  these,  I  have 
nothing  that  will  help  him."  I  said  I  was 
grieved  to  hear  this,  for  the  solitary  old  man's 
one  delight  is  to  read  his  Bible,  and  if  he  cannot 
see  to  read  he  will  indeed  feel  lonely.  "Well, 
Madam,  take  my  case  of  trial  glasses  to  him,  and 
I  slum  be  glad  if  any  will  help  him."  So  I  carried 
off  the  case,  and  felt  sure  utat  some  one  of  the 

f lasses  would  prove  what  the  poor  old  man  said 
e  wanted.  He  tried  one  after  the  other,  ail  in 
vain,  so  I  had  to  take  them  l3aGk  and  say  they 
were  of  no  rxse, 

"  I  feel  interested  in  what  you  tell  me  of  this 
old  man,"  said  the  maker  of  glasses  ;  "  I  will  go 
and  see  hjm,  and  do  my  best  to  help  him,"  So 
he  went,  but  it  was  only  to  tell  me  that  nothing 
would  help  the  old  man,  the  sight  was  gone,  he 
was  ^uite  blind. 

This  was  sad  news,  and  at  first  Bashford  was 
somewhat   depressed.     But  ^^^^^J^^ 
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"  Well/'  he  said,  it  do  be  a  good  thing  that  I 
have  learnt  so  mnch  of  the  Bible  hy  heai*t.  I  do 
not  think  after  all  I  shall  miss  my  eyes  so  very 
much." 

And  it  was  really  so.  I  found  he  knew  the 
greater  part  of  the  I^nu,  and  nearly  tiie  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  Sometimes  he  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  verse,  and  when  I  next  went  to  him 
he  would  say,  "  Now,  ma'am,  do  ye  kindly  read 
such  or  Buon  a  chapter,  for  somehow  one  of  the 
verses  fails  me."  When  he  came  to  it,  he  woold 
exclaim,  "  There  it  be— all  right." 

One  day  I  took  a  friend  to  see  him.  We  found 
him  at  his  dinner.  I  said  I  have  brought  a  lady 
to  see  you,  I  will  go  away  and  return  presently. 

"  All  right,  ma'am,"  he  replied.  Hy  friend  told 
me  afterwards,  she  took  the  only  vacant  chair, 
and  sat  waiting  till  he  had  finished  his  dinner. 
He  never  spoke,  and  she  thought  perhaps  he 
di^  not  quite  like  being  interrupted.  At  last 
he  finished,  wiped  his  Imife  and  fork,  folded  up 
his  little  table  cloth,  and  put  them  in  a  box  near 
him,  and  ihm  folding  his  hands  and  bowing  his 
head,  he  repeated  aloud  the  103rd  ^alm,  repeat- 
ing some  of  the  Terses  in  a  marked  manner 
twice  ovOT.  y/hen  he  had  finished,  my  friend 
said,  **  Is  that  a  fevonrite  Psalm  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Who  is  there?  "  he  said.    "  Who  are  yon?" 
A  lady,  Miss  H.  brought  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I  did  not  understand,  I  thought 
Miss  H.  said  she  would  go,  and  then  come  again. 
I  am  blind.  I  did  not  see  you,  nor  hear  you  till 
you  spoke.   I  ask  your  pardon." 

"No  occasion  for  that,"  she  answered.  "But 
tell  me,  why  did  you  repeat  that  Psalm  ?  " 

"It  is  my  grace,  ma'amj  no  words  of  mine 
oould  express  what  I  feel  so  well  as  that  Psalm. 
I  always  say  it  after  my  dinner." 

"But  it  is  a  Psalm  of  thanksgiving.  Now 
you  seem  to  have  much  to  try  you.  Ton  appear 
suffering,  helpless  and  poor ;  why,  them,  do  you 
specially  repeat  (hia  Psalm  ?  " 

Why  do  I  ?  No  man  living  has  greater  cause 
io  tluuik  God  than  I  have.  He  has  cnrought  me 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  He  has  taught  me  to 
know  his  dear  Son,  to  believe  in  Him,  to  trust 
Him  for  this  world  and  the  next.  Ob,  ma'am,  I 
am  bound  to  love  and  serve  and  thank  Him." 

"  This  w  good  news,"  she  said,  "  and  what  a 
blessing  it  is  that  yon  know  these  words  and  can 
repeat  them,  when  yon  are  deprived  of  sight" 

"  Yes,  I  have  indeed  to  be  tnankful  tiiat  when 
I  had  my  sight  I  was  able  to  learn  the  blessed 
words  of  God's  own  book." 

"  Yon  often  repeat  them  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  different  chapters  for  different 
parts  of  the  dav  and  night.  I  suffer  most  in  the 
nights,  and  I  find  a  deal  of  comfort  from  God's 
word  then.  I  can  rest  od.  Him.  I  laiow  He  does 
not  afflict  willingly,  and  I  am  certain  sure  it  is 
all  right,  and  so  yon  see,  ma'am,  the  Lord  is- a 
very  present  help  in  every  time  of  trouble." 

And  so  my  old  man  found  the  Saviour  ever 
near  Him.  He  lived  in  cheerful  resignation,  but 
always  hoping  he  should  soon  be  called  homo. 
He  lived  to  be  over  eighty,  and  then  tho 
summons  came.  I  was  not  with  liim  at  the  last, 
for  I  was  very  ill  at  the  time.  The  kind  clergy- 
man, whose  ministiy-  he  so  much  valued,  went  to 


him.  He  said  to  him,  "Your  friend.  Miss  H.,  is 
too  ill  to  oome  and  see  you." 

"  Oh  I  I  know  that ;  she  would  be  with  me  if 
she  oould.  You  tell  her,  sir,  we  shall  meet  again 
in  the  presence  of  Our  Lord." 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  day  he  died,  he 
said  to  the  poor  woman  who  was  attending  on 
him,  I  see  a  bright  and  glorious  light."  "You 
cannot  do  that,**  she  replied,  "  for  you  are  "Uind, 
and  besides,  there  is  no  light,  it  is  yet  dark.  "  It 
is  not  the  light  of  day,  he  answered,  "  I  think  it 
must  be  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  opening  on 
me.  However  it  may  be  explained,  this  is  an 
experience  too  often  recorded  in  regard  to  depart- 
ing saints,  to  be  discredited  in  the  case  of  this 
poor  blind  man." 

His  face  as  he  spoke  was  lighted  up  with  a 
smile  of  perfect  peace."  Soon  after  ho  quietly 
passed  away,  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Saviour 
who  had  '*  redeemed  him,  and  brondbt  him  out 
of  great  darkness  into  marvellous  light." 

H.  D.  IL 


WATCH  AND  PBAT. 
"  Watdi  ami  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptatioD."— 
MaU.  zxvL  41. 

IT  may  appear  to  us  wonderful  that  in  so 
solemn  an  hour,  when  their  Lord  was  passing 
through  a  crisis  more  bitter  than  death,  Hia 
disciples  could  possibly  be  found  of  Him  asleep. 
They  were  His  chosen  three,  the  most  favoured  of 
men  on  earth,  the  best  and  most  faithful  of  His 
little  band  of  followers.  They  had.  seen  His 
w<mderful  works,  and  heard  His  wonderful  teach- 
ing ;  they  had  been  with  Him,  as  "  eye-witncEs«  of 
his  majesty,"  on  the  holy  monnt  of  transfiguration; 
they  liad  heard  the  voice,  they  had  seen  the  glory 
by  which  they  knew  Him  to  be  God's  own 
beloved  Son.  Nor  had  lliey  been  faithless ;  tlioy 
spoke  the  truth  when  they  said,  "  Behold  we  have 
forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee."  Yet  these  ver^ 
men  *' could  not  watch  with  Him  one  hour,' 
"  the  spirit  indeed  weis  willing  but  the  flesh  was 
weak." 

If  so  great  was  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  even 
in  the  case  of  those  disoiples,  so  highly  honoured, 
so  wondrously  favoured  of  Christ,  how  much 
more  have  we  cause  to  dread  our  own  far  greater 
weaknoEB  I  Whose  love  among  us  is  bo  strong  as 
that  of  the  beloved  John  ?  yet  he  was  found  aslt-ep ! 
Whose  zeal  can  compare  with  that  of  Peter?  }et 
he  too  was  found  asleep  I  If  the  flesh  was  weak 
witii  them,  is  it  less  so  with  us,  that  we  should, 
have  less  need  of  prayer  and  watching,  **  that ^e 
enter  not  into  temptation."  It  is  grievous  to  think 
how  oftm  we  have  had  to  own  and  grieve  over 
sins  from  which  watchfulness  and  prayer  might 
have  saved  us.  The  more  truly  we  rejoice  in 
the  pardon  Christ  has  purchased  for  us  by  His 
precious  blood  shed  for  sin,  the  more  deeply 
shall  we  grieve  over  ever  fall,  every  wandering 
from  His  way,  evei-y  angry  or  vain  word,  e\-ery- 
thing,  in  short,  by  which  we  have  dishonouied 
the  name  and  profession  of  Christ'a  discinie^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  T. 

pTTH  waited  patiently  npstaira  with  the 
other  children,  antil  she  hean  Artbnr's 
Btep  in  the  hall,  aa  thongh  he  were  going 
out,  and  then  she  stole  down,  and  knocked 
at  the  dining-room  door,  bnt  Violet  had 

  gone,  and  it  was  empty.   She  aat  down 

by  the  window  and  fflled  up  her  time 
mitil  Violet  should  retnm  by  vatohing  sadly  the  birds  that 
flocked  ftbont  the  cnunbi  thrown  for  them  b7  Violet,  who 
aeemed  to  have  a  thoaght  for  ereryone  and  eTerythlng,  and 
whose  mission  it  certainly  was  to  be  kind  to  alL 

Edith's  little  heart  was  heavy,  and  every  now  and  then 
her  ^es  voold  flU  with  tears  as  tbongh  she  could  hardly 
keep  book  her  feeUngs  of  sorrow  from  overflk>wIog  In  a 
perfect  torzent  of  grief.  She  had  offended  Violet.  She 
knew  she  had.  The  ff>w  words  that  had  beea  Bpt3aa  la  her 
werBBO  seTere  and  so  well-deserved,  that  it  was  no  wonder 
she  felt  their  force.  She  wanted  to  tell  Vitdrt  how  soiry 
■he  was,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  tldnk  of  her  new  iHend 
b^g  mlly  angiy  with  her.  And  remembering  tho  look 
timt  was  in  Violet's  fine  when  she  spoke  to  her,  she  knew 
she  was  angry. 

She  had  not  to  wait  very  long,  before  she  heard  Violet's 
light  step  coming  ftomthe  direction  of  Hn.  BarolAy*s  room. 
It  wms  a  step  which  seemed  ia  itself  to  tell  of  activity  and 
firmness,  bat  bo  light  was  it  that  almost  as  soon  as  Edith 
beard  it,  Violet  appears  in  tho  room. 

"  All  alone  I "  exclaimed,  as  she  came  over  to  Edith, 
and  taking  her  face  between  her  hands,  raised  it  towards 
licr  own.  Then  she  saw  tlie  tears  and  the  grief. 
"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  what  is  troabling  you  ?  " 
Edith's  only  answer  was  to  bury  her  face  in  Violet's 
dress,  and  sob  bitterly.  She  could  not  speak  for  some  time, 
bat  Violet  did  not  seem  to  mind  that.  She  waited  quietly, 
stroking  the  fiir  hair  and  saying  some  soothing  wordn,  until 
tho  storm  was  over,  and  then  she  asked,  "  M&y  I  hear  all 
about  it  now,  Edith  ?  " 

"  Ob,  H isj  Foster,  I  feel  I  have  been  so  naughty,"  she 
cried,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  I  wn  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  Edith.  What  have  you 
done?" 

"  In  speaking  to  Artnur.  1  know  I  too*  cross  with  him, 
because  he  is  so  often  mde  to  me,  and  the  others." 

Violet  was  not  prepared  for  this.  She  had  no  idea  that 
the  few  words  she  had  spoken  had  taken  such  an  effect  on 
the  child,  and  so  she  tried  to  soothe  her,  1^  telling  her  that 
if  &he  was  sorry  Ibr  speaking  haatUy,  and  mdearoored  to  be 
lander  in  future,  she  was  sure  God  wonld  help  her  to  do  so. 
**  For  you  know,  Edith  dear,  that  nothing  we  do  Is  too 
■mall  tM  God  to  bless  la  doing  it.  So  matter  howlilfling  it 
inaj  be  to  OS,  .ffs  ia  so  wise  and  so  good,  that  He  can  smile 
upon  va  and  all  we  do  and  say,  and  then  we  must  ha  happy. 
God  wants  ns  lo  bo  hftpi^.  and  it  is  only  those  irtio  do  not 
love  God,  and  therefore  do  not  trust  Him,  who  are  mlser- 
abls.  And  if  we  know  God  oonelres,  He  will  want  to  get 
others  to  know  Him  too." 

Edith  ladkoi  vp  through  her  tears  at  the  bright  faoe 
which  was  now  locAing  down  sit  her  with  so  much  oom- 
possioo*  and  she  said  with  a  smile,  Tm  rare,  Violet,  yoa 
know  God,  tta  yon  are  so  good  and  happy." 

*'  I  know  something  of  His  great  love  to  me  ani  you.  and 
the  whole  wide  world,  dear  child,  and  I  can  praise  Him  for 
the  little  I  do  know,  but  I  shall  never  know  all  until  I  get 
Id  heaven." 

"  Are  you  going  to  heaven,  too  ?"  she  asked,  with  opening 


eyes.  "Papa  is  there,  and  grandmamma,  and  lots  of 
mamma's  lelations.  But  yoa  are  not  goSag  away  ray  soon, 

I  hope." 

Violet  smiled.  "  I  hope  that  Z  may  be  spared  to  spend  a 
long  time  with  my  little  Mends  here,  and  tell  them  a  great 
deal  about  Qod  mi  heaven,  and  lead  them,  I  tmet,  to  give 
their  hearts  to  God.  Then,  when  I  have  done  that,  my 
work  will  be  done." 

*'I  shall  ask  yon  ever  so  many  questions  about  those 
things,"  Edith  said,  with  a  bright  look  in,  her  eyes,  as 
tbongh  she  hungered  to  know  more  of  the  secret  of  Violet's 
happiness.  "And  Til  ask  God  to  keep  me  from  saying 
cross  things,  and  then  Arthur  will  love  me  better  than  he 
does  now." 

Violet  kissed  her  warm-hearted  little  friend,  and  told 
her  that  God  would  bless  her  in  her  efforts  to  be  good 
hers^  and  make  ottieis  happier,  and  then  she  dismissed 
her,  fbr  she  had  many  duties  to  attend  to,  and  was  anxious 
to  main  the  most  of  the  morning.  In  taking  the  position 
of  gormess  to  Mrs.  Baiday's  dhildren,  die  was  to  be  mnoh 
more  than  a  psofeasional  teaoher.  She  was  to  exenlBB  a 
general  ororsigfat  in  the  house,  and,  in  ftot,  she  was  to  hs 
in  some  degree  the  m^aeeentatiTe  of  Uis.  Bardftj,  whose 
present  state  of  health  made  all  faiterferenoe  in  hoosehold 
ditties  an  imposdUlity.  Violet  knew  the  dUBontties  Ot  the 
task  she  had  undertaiken.  The  ftiend  who  had  recoiiH 
mended  her  tor  the  position  had  explained  to  her  the 
nature  of  the  work  she  wonld  have  to  do^  said  ttie  kind  of 
diffiooHies  she  would  have  to  meet  But  she  had  mtimt- 
takan  it  in  a  stmgth  greater  than  her  own,  and  her 
trusting  heart  was  brave  and  calm,  even  in  the  prospect  of 
haviog  to  deal  with  so  difficult  a  boy  as  Arthur.  She  was 
not  disappointed  in  her  hope  of  being  able  to  guide  her 
words  and  her  steps  with  discretion.  She  had  already  done 
mooh  in  winning  the  respect  of  the  children,  antl  poeeeesing 
that,  she  felt  she  could  afford  to  feel  happy.  Everyone 
seemed  to  fUl  under  the  loving  sway  of  her  aathority  after 
a  time.  Now  and  then  she  would  see  signs  of  the  old 
spirit  of  indifference  appearing  in  Arthur,  but  a  look  or 
a  word  was  enough  to  send  a  warm  colour  to  his  cheeks, 
as  thot^  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  He  asked  her  one 
day,  "Hiss  Foster,  is  there  any  chanoe  of  my  going  to  a 
jjoys'  school?" 

"  I  think  so,  Arthur,  I  have  been  speaking  to  yotnr  nwther 
abont  it." 

"  She  doesn't  like  iho  idea,  I'm  sore,"  he  said. 

"  She  only  fears  that  when  yon  are  by  youiseli;  and  away 
from  all  home  influences,  you  may  forget  much  that  you 
have  learned.  I  do  not  mean  the  lessons  you  have  learned 
irom  books,  hut  those  which  teach  us  to  act  and  think  as 
though  God  were  looking  at  us." 

"  Do  you  fear  that,  Miss  Foster?"  be  enquired,  with  a 
bright  smile.  She  letumed  the  smile,  and  said,  "  No,  I 
think  where  a  boy  has  set  himself  to  do  what  is  right,  the 
fhct  at  his  being  awny  fiom  hone  inflnous  will  not  tnm 
him.  Bnt  whwever  we  are,  at  home  as  much  as  abnad,  we 
need  to  feel  OUT  great  weakness,  so  that  we  may  obtain  tho 
help  and  strength  we  require  tttm  Qod." 

**!  ask  Him  every  day  to  help  me,  Miss  Foster,"  said 
Arthur,  with  more  decisiai  and  purpose  in  his  Toice  than  be 
iuid  shown  when  he  mode  the  dedimtum  on  the  day  Miss 
Foster  arrived,  as  to  not  obeying  her,  anddriagjustashe 
liked. 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  feel  much  happier,"  she  said. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  hapi^  I  have  heui  since  you  spoko 
to  ma  It  seems  just  as  though  I  was  groping  about  iu  the 
dark  before,  and  not  knowing  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  what 
not   I  know  now." 

"  Aud  God  will  help  yon  more  and  mere  to  understand 
Hhi  will.  It  is  only  as  we  try  to  do  Hid  holy  will,  at  home 
or  abroad,  that  we  can  expect  to  be  happv,"  ehe  said. 
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**  Then,  yon  Tonld  not  fear  fox  ine»  if  I  did  go  amy  fiom 
home?"  he  aaked. 

**  I  should  fear  notbing  if  you  gave  your  heart  to  God." 
I  want  to  feel  like  that.  Him  Foster,  and  I  aak  Ged  to 
m&ko  me  HIb  own  child,  lo  that  I  may  idease  Him  in  ell  thai 
I  do." 

"  Then  be  anre  He  vill  answer  your  {oayer,  Arthur.  No 
one  has  ever  gone  to  Him  in  that  apizit  v ho  haa  not  been 
bUeied.  It  is  only  whan  we  try  to  be  good  and  tight  in 
onr  own  atzength  that  we  £siL  Bat  ueanwhilei  aa  yon  axe 
not  at  school  yet,  mppose  you  look  over  your  lenooa  again, 
befoie  Mr.  BanerriUe  eomeai'* 

Ur.  Somarrille  was  the  gentUman  vho  eame  tbree  tunes 
a  week  to  instroot  him  in  Latin  and  arithmetic,  and  he  had 
often  said  that  it  vaa  a  pity  he  did  not  attend  a  regular 
BchooL  Indeed,  it  WM  only  Mm.  Banday'sgteatnemnuneBs 
abont.him,  as  to  the  oompanions  he  might  associate  with, 
that  prarented  steps  being  token  long  ago.  ^ 

Violet  need  the  dreomstaDoe  of  his  smoking,  and  the 
piomise  ho  bad  made  her,  as  a  strong  argument  Id  faTonr  of 
his  being  sent  to  Bohool,  for  a  time  at  least,  on  tri&L  She 
pleaded  very  bard  for  him  to  be  sent  as  a  weekly  boorder,  to 
a  school  not  very  far  away,  where  be  oould  have  all  the 
advantages  of  regular  attendaooe  at  school,  witbont  lomng 
the  home  influence  altogether.  Great  was  his  joy  when 
this  arrangement  was  carried  out.  He  overwhelmed  his 
mother  with  kisses  and  thanks,  and  told  her  he  would  work 
as  he  had  Dever  worked  before,  to  prove  his  gratitnde,  and 
from  wedi:  to  week  as  he  returned  trom  school,  it  was  plain 
to  all  -who  saw  him  that  he  was  more  thoaghtfiil,  moiw 
coDaiSBOkte,  mid  more  mauly  in  hia  bearing  than  he  had 
been  in  the  fbnner  days  of  his  foolish  self-will.  Not  only 
was  this  the  oaae,  but  he  ooofidcd  to  Uiss  Foster  as  a  pm- 
fooud  secret,  that  he  had  been  able  to  help  one  or  two  of 
hia  companions  at  school  who  were  in  danger  of  going 
wrong. 

If  yon  could  peep  into  tho  large  dining-room  some 
Smiday  moroing,  and  see  the  family  assembled  for  break- 
fast, and  hear  Arthur  load  a  chapter  fiom  the  Bible  at  Miss 
Foster's  request,  and  see  tbe  look  of  pleasure  which  seems 
to  rest  on  every  fhee,  yon  would  say  that  Violet's  mission  has 
not  been  a  fiulure,  but  that  she  has  won  to  heiaslf,  and  God, 
the  hearts  of  those  dear  children,  who  look  up  to  her  now 
with  great  affection. 

Even  the  very  litOo  onei^  HUoa  and  Balpb,  have  shared 
in  the  happiness  which  tho  presence  of  this  good  woman 
has  hionght  into  the  honse.  There  is  no  longer  any  qnos- 
tioning  of  authority,  or  disputing.  Everything  has  CoJlon 
into  ita  proper  order  and  place,  and  no  one  is  more  grateful 
for  this  than  ^b.  Barclay,  who  is  rapidly  gaining  sbnmgth, 
nnd  vho  feels  that  with  Violet  in  the  house  there  is  no 
longer  any  anxiety  as  to  the  children. 

Hrs.  Barclay  has  never  spoken  to  Arthur  on  tbe  subject 
of  his  smoking,  but  she  hns  let  him  understand  that  she 
troats  him  now,  and  is  not  afraid  of  his  mixing  with  other 
boys.  He  knows  quite  well  that  tbe  incident  is  no  secret  to 
her,  bnt  it  was  one  to  which  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
to  refer,  and  it  is  one  of  whicli  he  is  not  anxious  himself 
to  think,  save  as  a  vholeaome  leaaon  of  a  good  WHoan's 

We  must  leave  Violet  to  her  work.  Her  history  Is  by  no 
means  ended  yet,  for  she  is  still  with,  the  children  irho 
regard  her  as  an  elder  sister,  rather  than  as  a  governess. 
Perhaps  if  tho  records  of  every  day  were  made  known,  wo 
might  be  able  to  trace  all  that  she  does  to  the  fountain  head 
of  ia\i3x  in  her  Father's  love,  and  in  His  promised  blessing. 
"Would  yon  irish  me  to  tell  yon  wtty  I  have  written  abont 
her  at  nil  ?  Well,  it  was  for  no  other  reason  than  that  you 
and  I  might  lesm  a  lesson  of  her.  That  the  secret  which 
she  enjoys  and  pnotiaea  might  be  inereaaingly  known  and 
imotisad  by  those  who  read  her  short  history,  for  we  msy 


try  as  she  docv,  to  make  the  world  sweeter  and  better  by 
our  inesenos  in  it,  and  we  eon  <mly  do  ao,  by  reflecting  the 
light  and  love  of  God's  grace  in  our  daily  lives 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  GLASS. 

XTH.— THB  J0DEHET8  OP  COB  LOUD. 

Text  for  the  day — "  Lot  your  light  so  shino  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."   Matt.  v.  16. 

Bead  Mark  xiL  41-41,  and  Luke  xxL  1-4,  where  yoi^  will 
find  the  some  account  given  in  other  words. 

We  find  that  Jesos  during  Iheso  days  preached  every  day 
in  tbe  temple,  and  spoke  many  things  in  paiables  to  the 
people.  This  was  tbe  last  day  that  He  was  ever  there,  and 
just  before  He  left  it  for  tbe  last  time,  we  read  that  He  sat 
down  ffo-  a  little  while,  perhaps  to  rest  hofoie  going  to 
Bethany,  and  wftof  did  He  tee  over  tigaintt^tie  jptaea  fvhere 
He  aail  (v.  41.)  The  treasmy  was  .the  place  where  men 
put  the  money  they  gave  for  the  scrrioe  of  God  in  the 
temple;  what  they  gave  there  was  ofRued  to  God,  and 
some  gave  much;  tsAo  gave  mttcftr  Butanumg  all  the  rich 
men  who  gave  largely  while  Jesna  was  watfdung  them, 
there  waa  a  vroman  who  came,  and  Jcsna  said  she  gave  more 
iban  Qiey  all.  Perhaps  some  of  those  who  heard  Him  and 
did  not  see  vhat  she  put  in,  wondered,  and  asked  how- 
much  then  did  she  give, — waa  it  a  hundred  pounds  ?  or 
waa  it  fifty  7  It  was  more  than  all  the  rich  men  gave,  anrely 
it  most  hare  been  a  great  sum  I  And  how  much  then 
was  it  ?  It  was  all  that  aha  had  I  None  of  tho  other  givers 
put  oQ  thai  theij  had  into  God's  treasury.  And  though  what 
she  gave  was  only  t^'o  mites,  which  make  one  fortUing,  it 
was  a  noblo  gift  in  tbe  sight  of  Him  who  kuew  the  heart  of 
that  poor  widow,  and  knew  that  she  had  given  her  all. 
Let  us  remember  tbat  tho  Lord  still  watches  those  who  cast 
their  gifts  into  Hia  treasury.  He  will  not  despiao  tho  gift 
of  tbe  poorest  child  if  it  is  given  with  a  willing  heart  to 
Hia  service,  any  more  than  Ho  would  despise  their 
HoBaonaa  which  we  read  of  iu  our  last  lesson. 

Now  read  what  Jesos  said  abont  Uie  temple  after  Ho  left 
It  (Mark  xlii.  1,  2).  Josns  went  away  with  His  disciples, 
and  as  they  passed  through  those  grand  courts  vohat  did 
one  of  them  tayi  It  was  natural  they  shoald  admiro  thtnr 
magniBcent  temple,  but  grand  aa  those  buildinga  were,  they 
were  not  pleasing  in  God's  eyes.  Bead  Matt.  xxi.  13L  This 
house  of  God  had  been  made  a  den  of  thieves.  Hie  chief 
priests  of  that  templo  had  rejected  and  despised  the  Lord 
Jesus,  milu^tatdid  Beeay  of  £he  ttonet <^ Out  houttt  All 
this  oame  to  pass  exactly  as  Jesus  had  said,  when  the 
Bomans  imdcr  Titus  destroyed  the  city. 

Sing,—"  We  give  Thee  hut  Thine  own." 


BGBIPTUBE  PBOVEBB. 
X. 

A  Scripture  Ptoverb  is  hidden  in  these  verses. 

"A  wise  man  fiBaietb,  and  departeth  fromcvU.**  (PRrr. 

xiv.  16.) 

"  Thou  makest  the  earth  soft  with  showers ;  Than  blosaest 
the  springing  thereof."   (Psa.  Ixv.  10.) 

"  Before  tboy  coll,  I  will  answer;  and  while  ih^  are  y«t 
spealdng,  I  will  hear."   (laa.  Izv.  24.) 

*'  Tho  King's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  tbe  Lord,  as  the 
rivers  of  water:  He  tumeth  it  whithenoefw  He  will." 
(Prov.  xxi.  1.) 

"Bnt  thej  oried  out.  Away  with  Him,  away  with  Hhn; 
emdfy  Hhn  1 "   (John  xix.  15.)  ' 

"Surely  the  wrath  of  man  ahall  pmise  Thee."  (PaiL 
Ixxvi.  10.) 
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'T'HE  best  mothods  of  ntiUaiiig  lay-help  oontinne  to  ho 
^  diBCQsaed  -wittiin  tbe  Chnreh  of  Engluid.  Thus  at  the 
meetinf?  of  ihe  OonTOcation  of  the  Province  of  Oonterbury, 
the  Bi^op  of  Bangor  presented  a  Beport  &om  a  Committee 
on  Lay-retiders  and  the  Diaooaatc,  vhich  hod  met  a  flimiler 
oommitteo  appointed  by  the  ConTOcation  of  York.  The 
two  ocanmitteea  bad  not  been  able  to  agree.  The  Report 
tboeforo  put  ande  the  Tariooa  proposals  for  a  permanent 
diaconate  or  a  subJiaconate,  ana  recommended  the  inatitD- 
tioti  of  two  gToAes  of  readers, — tbe  lower  claaa  to  be  called 
aBsiatant  readers,  and  to  do  vhat  the  ordinary  lay-reader  of 
the  diocese  of  London  now  does;  and  the  higher  claaa  to  be 
farther  authoriaed  to  conduct  serrioes  under  certain  reittric- 
titois  in  ooDsecrated  cburohea.  On  thia  last  proposal  a 
discuBsiou  ensued,  and  ultimately  a  reaolation  waa  put  la 
the  foUowiof!  form The  reader  may  further,  if  utereto 
lioenacd  tbe  Biabop,  conduct  in  ooosecmted  boildings. 
ao  far  as  is  not  contnuy  to  the  laws  of  this  church  and 
realm,  such  services  as  ma^  be  approved  by  tbe  bishop,  not 
being  tho  appointed  services  for  the  day,  and  may  also 
publicly  catechize."  The  voting  on  this  was  eight  lo  eight, 
aud  the  Arohbisbop  of  Canterbury  then  gave  his  vote  in 
its  favour,  bo-  that  it  stands  a  formal  Besolutiou  of  the 
Upper  Bbuse  of  ConvooatitHi.  Subsequently  tbe  Bishop  of 
Winoh«8ter,  hdng  dissatisfied  with  the  shelving  by  tho 
committee's  report  of  the  question  of  the  diaconate,  moved 
a  resolution  on  bis  own  account,  affirming  the  expediency 
of  **  ordaining  to  tbe  ofBce  of  deaoon  men  possessing  other 
means  of  living  who  are  willing  to  aid  the  clergy  gra- 
tnitooBly/'  aobject  to  oertain  conditions  regarding  their 
fitness,  and  regarding  their  possible  fnture  admission  to 
prie&f  B  orders.  This  was  carried  uauiimoasly.  The  bishop 
have  also  decided  to  appoint  a  oommlttee  to  consider  tbo 
formation  of  a  piovlnciu  honaa  of  laymen  to  aot  vith  Con- 
vocation. ^ 

The  Freoch  Obamber  ot  Deputies  had  H.  Faal  Bert's 
Primary  £daoation  Bill  recently  under  consideration.  One 
clause  providffl  that  all  teachers  in  public  schools  shall  be 
laymen.  Monseigneor  Freppel  said  its  passing  would  be 
an  ungracious  answer  to  tho  late  conciliatory  Enojclieul  of 
the  PopGL  Even  the  deoloiation  of  the  rights  of  man 
aaaeztea  the  eligilality  of  all  oitixen8>  snl^jeot  fo  proof  of 
tbdz  abilities  am.  virtoes ;  whil«  the  intarral  of  five  years 
allowed  for  a  transfonuaUon  was  illogical.  If  the  monks 
and  nuns  were  incompetent  or  dangerous,  they  ought  to  be 
dismissed  at  onoe;  if  tho  reverse,  they  ought  to  remain 
undisturbed.  M.  Bert  defended  the  clause  as  part  of  the 
jttognunme  of  the  groat  rovolution  and  a  step  towards  the 
aoparatiou  of  Church  and  State.  After  some  further  dis- 
cussion tho  clause  was  passed  by  377  votes  to  1S7. 

Some  inquiries  recently  made  in  oonnection  with  tbe 
London  School  Board,  bring  into  strong  relief  the  oondition 
of  the  poorer  children.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  60,000  familial  in  London,  whose  htanes  oonsist  of  one 
room  onl^r*  ^  house  was  the  other  day  diaoovoed  oon- 
toiniug  nine  rooms,  each  aS  which  acoommodates  on  an 
average  eight  persons.  "  In  one  of  the  Clerkenwell  scluKtls 
I  fionnd,"  saya  Mr.  T.  Marahant  Williams,  "on  tbe  day  of 
my  annual  inspection,  that  36  per  ctoit.  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  were  out  of  employment,  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  children  oome  to  school  sometimes  without  a  brei^fiiBt, 
and  28  per  cent,  come  aome times  to  afternoon  scliool  without 
baTingnad  any  dinner.  In  another  district  X  discovered 
that  the  parouts  of  34  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  atteDdance 
at  tho  IJoard  school  wcro  out  of  employment  at  l^e  time  of 
my  visit  to  the  school;  10  5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  bad  no 
fathers;  17'3  per  cent,  occasionally  came  to  school  dinner- 
loea,  and  23  per  cent,  breokfastlc-ss.  These  facts  ore  not 
BO  entirely  exceptional  that  they  may  not  be  ooneidered 
applicabte  to  a  conBidorable  proportion  of  the  children 
attending  tho  Boud  schools  in  district. . . .  Our  philo- 
sophical tbeorista  are  doing  well  is  warning  the  benevolent 
against  tho  dangers  of  pauperizing  the  people :  but  they 
would  be  doing  better  if  they  were  to  supplement  their 
warnings  with  suggestions  aa  to  their  own  plan  of  feeding 
and  saving  the  little  children  who  are  now  rotting  in  heaps 
.wilhin  sight  of  the  porlicoes  of  their  ehurobes.  If  economic 
theories  are  to  be  rigidly  a|q)Ued  in  thia  worid,  tb^  ahoold 


be  applied  to  Eho  parents  only ;  ehildrra  cannot  tbrivo  upon 
them. '  There  is  still  then  a  wide  sphere  for  tbe  Chriatiim 
energy  which  baa  done  so  much  In  our  ragged  and  Bimday 
sotkools. 

At  the  London  Diocesan  Confeienoe  a  ocoumittee  was 
Appointed  to  collect  information  as  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  and  take  all  necessary  steps  which  may  oonduoe  to 
the  effective  worlciiig  of  tho  existing  Acts  of  KuliamaDt 
bouing  OD  the  required  improvements. 

Thb  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  refiBorring  to  tbe  same  gnbjeot  at 
a  Mansion  House  banquet  j^ven  in  hie  hoaonr,  said  nothing 
hod  been  to  him  more  striking  and  consolatory  than  the 
discovery  of  tho  grtiat  amount  of  latent  virtue  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Go  whero  they  would,  they  would  find 
that  the  bulk  of  tbem  had  worm  hearU,  great  zeal,  and 
perseverance.  The  whde  of  England,  and  mmcipally 
London,  had  betm  greatly  stirred  within  the  lastnwmontba 
by  the  revelations  made  on  the  demoralised  oonditbo  of  the 
people.  It  was  true  that  it  was  bad,  f^rfnlly  bad,  aud 
those  who  saw  and  heard  these  things  for  tbe  first  time 
believed  that  nothing  oould  be  worse;  but  tfaey  whoso 
ozpcrience  and  whose  memory  travelled  back  forty  or  fif^ 
years,  and  even  more,  kne  w  perfootly  well  that  the  oondition 
of  the  country  was  then  infinitely  worse,  and  we  might  draw 
hope  that  by  actiug  on  the  same  principles  and  with  tbo 
same  perseverance  as  heretofore  the  issues  would  be  far 
greater  than  tliey  had  yet  attained.  There  vras  not  in 
LondoQ  a  nook,  or  a  oomcr,  or  a  garret,  or  a  cellar  that  had 
not  been  examined  and  reported  upon.  They  knew  all 
this  evil  and  had  labonred  to  provide  a  remedy,  but  had 
not  leceiTed  an  adequate  support  from  tbe  public 

Tub  Bev.  James  Wall,  of  Borne,  describes  a  reoont  visit 
to  Loreto : — "  On  the  ground  fioor  of  tho  hotel  where  wo 
stayed  was  a  shop,  full  of  little  images  and  other  objects 
of  worship,  kept  by  rather  an  aocompfished  lady,  who,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  med  to  induce  va  to  make  purchases  of 
Iier.  The  whole  street  in  whicb  we  were  is  supported  by 
tho  tens  of  thoosanda  of  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  the 
holy  stones  of  this  Mecca.  After  supper  we  walked  round 
the  square  and  tbe  immense  churoh  which  rises  above  the 
house  in  which  superstition  holds  our  Lord  was  conceived. 
The  enormous  masses  of  maaoory  rise  from  the  crest  of  tho 
hill,  and  frown,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  on  one  of  the  loveliest 
scenes  on  iho  fiaee  of  the  earth.  Within,  art  has  wrapped 
the  fairest  forms  about  the  deepest  degradation  of  the  soul, 
and  the  poteatates  of  the  earth  have  there  put  their  seals  to 
the  foulest  lie.  Long  before  light  the  next  moniiue 
cTOvds  were  tramping  past  our  hotel  to  tho  prostituted 
shrine.  When  we  entered,  hundreds  were  prostrated  in  the 
nave,  aud  hundreds,  also,  in  the  side  otu^ls.  The  hofy 
house  beneath  the  dome  was  crowded.  We  now  b^n  our 
work.  la.  the  flist  plaoe  I  entered  the  shop  in  the  ground 
floor  of  the  hotel,  with  some  Kew  Testaments  in  my  hands. 
The  lady  in  cba^  scowled  at  me,  and  drew  herself  up  as 
if  to  strike  from  a  greater  height  Her  Iragio  fingor  pointed 
through  the  door  to  some  inu^nary  place  where  I  oould 
buy  a  soul  for  a  esntima  Without  giving  me  the  fhU 
direction,  she  bej^ui  to  shriek  *  Oc,  go  I  >  Id  the  next  shop 
things  looked  ntther  more  serious;  a  tall,  strong  mnn,  who 
recognised  the  book  I  carried,  ordered  me,  with  a  throat, 
to  quit  immediately.  All  down  that  long  street  there  was 
not  a  single  desire  manifested  by  anyone  to  hear  the  Gospel 
or  obtain  tho  Scriptures.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  wtnt 
through  tho  whole  of  the  town,  offering  to  all.  Among 
other  dosses  we  fonnd  some  who  bad  desires  after  truth, 
and  who  pturdiascd  tbe  Scriptures,  so  that  wo  loft  about 
twenty  copies  iti  about  the  most  Catholio  place  in  this  part 
of  Italy.  We  then  took  train  and  returned  by  way  of 
Ancona.  In  live  dnys  tbe  distance  travelled  vraa  more  than 
three  hundred  miles— the  number  of  Testaments  sold,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-lhree." 

The  Vaudois  in  some  of  the  villages  of  the  Hautes  Alpes 
—the  scene  of  Felix  Neff's  self-denying  labours— bav^ 
suffered  much  from,  amongst  other  causes,  the  gradual 
washing  away  of  tho  soil  by  the  torrents,  and  the  deatruotion 
of  the  pastures  by  the  pmotiaa  of  setting  «heep  to  gf|^ 
oii:them  year  alter  year  i3f  tJf fertS*©gT^ 
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Protestaot  Comniiltee  •t  Ljrons  have  done  tbeir  best 
to  help  these  poor  Protestants,  and  two  ^ears  ego  the 
cxpehmeot  was  tried  of  sending  ten  families  to  form  a 
colony  at  Tzois  Harahoats  in  Algeria.  Peraona  who  hnre 
viaitM  them,  and  are  capable  of  jsdgii^,  state  that  they 
have  worked  with  great  diligence,  but  unfortunately  they 
Iiave  fidlen  npKHi  veir  bad  seasons.  Wheo  ODoe  a  good 
season  oomee  tiiey  will  not  only  be  able  to  pay  thdi  way, 
bnt  also  to  begin  refunding  the  money  advanced  foi  their 
emigration.  The  sums  so  repaid  to  beflxpeoded  in  asaisting 
other  familiei  to  emigrate. 

Thb  ocnHwtion  of  the  young  queen  of  Hadagaiear  was 
attended  by  some  circumstances  which  show  that  the 
untowanl  ereots  of  recent  mouths  hare  not  yet  broken  the 
influenco  of  Christinn  teaching  over  the  people.  At  one 
port  of  the  ceremonial,  the  queen  mounted  a  platform,  over 
which  himg  a  canopy  with  the  inscription,  "Oodis  withus," 
while  a  large  Bibw  lay  on  a  table  by  her  side.  On  the 
plain  below  were  gathered  a  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand 
Horaa,  from  all  parts  of  the  Central  proTinoc.  Towards 
the  close  of  a  brief  speech,  in  which  she  declared  her 
intention  to  defend  the  fatherland,  she  bid  the  multitude 
remc-mber  that  it  was  righteouanes:!  which  exalteth  a  nation, 
and  tiiat  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
On  the  following  Bnnday,  the  Bev.  J.  Richardson,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Socie^,  preached  in  the  Palace  Ohoroh 
a  sormtm  thot  appears  to  haTe  been  of  a  very  piaotical 
chametM',  the  queen  diligently  taking  notes  during  its 
deliTery. 

Tbs  Church  Missionary  Society  reports  a  now  departure 
in  its  Afghan  mission.  A  beautiful  church  has  been  opened 
in  the  city  of  Peshawar  ;  a  large  part  of  the  cost  haTiag 
been  deliajed  by  private  friends,  who  have  presented  most 
what  is  ornamental  as  a  free  gift.  The  building  is  a 
alcilful  adaptation  of  moaqno  architecture  to  the  puTpoees  of 
Christian  worship.'  The  dome-covered  cupola  of  the  tower 
is  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  contains  a  fine  toned  belL 
whieh  is  heard  oil  over  the  cl^.  These  mere  mateiw 
adjuncts  are  indications  of  a  great  change.  **Fot  years," 
writes  the  Bev.  Bobert  Oltirk,  has  the  gospel  been  preached 
in  the  bazaars  and  streets  and  the  villages  of  Peshawar 
city  and  district;  and  it  has  been  met  with  scorn  and 
derision  and  ioaalt.  For  the  last  few  years  the  policy  of  our 
Peshawai  missiouariea  has  been  (Ranged.  The  efforts 
whioh  BIB  now  mode  arc  thote  of  coooiliatiMi  and  fUendship 
irithin  the  church,  in  the  8chacd»  in  the  hnjrah,  and  the 
anjuman.  At  the  opening  servioe  there  were  seen,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  Peshawar,  many  leading  native  chiefs, 
who  reverently  sat  behind  the  ted  cord  which  separated  the 
unbaptized  fiam  believers  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  who 
listened  attontively  to  a  Ohristian  monlvie  aa  he  preached 
to  them  boldly  and  wy  plainly  the  Gonpelof  Ohrist.  Tboe 
was  no  opposition  at  alf;  a  leading  Elian  Eusafzi  was 
-there,  with  members  of  some  royal  families.  A  Bajah  fmn 
ibe  frontier  aflerwards  took  his  place  as  a  listener,  if  not  a 
worshipper,  in  a  Christian  church.  Expressions  of  appro- 
bation and  congratulation  were  heard  from  Mohammedans 
and  Hindus  in  Peshawar.  *We  serve  (iod  in  our  way,' 
said  they ;  '  and  it  is  right  that  yon  should  serve  Him  in 
yonis.*  Bervioea  of  song  and  preaching  have  nnoe  then 
been  daily  held,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Peshawar  Mission  lias  a  Ohristian  churoh  been  thronged  by 
people  who  are  not  Christians,  and  who  are  not  yet  wilting 
to  listen  quietly  to  Christian  preaching  when  delivered 
outside."  A  school  of  more  tbw  four  hundred  scholars  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  mission,  in  which  God's  mtrd  is 
daily  ianght. 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  besides  a  staff  of  seven 
European  missionaries,  bos  now  in  the  Bomoan  Islands 
npvsTOB  of  two  hundred  natlTe  Tillage  pastors.  Thcso  men 
have  been  at  least  four  years  in  the  Molua  Institntion,  are 
ordained,  and  supported  by  the  yteople  of  the  villages  where 
Ihey  labour.  The  MaJua  Institution  was  commenced  in 
1844,  and  now  occupies,  with  its  fifty  houses  and  plantation 
grounds,  a  block  of  three  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  aim 
at  eelf-suppOTt  has  been  a  groat  success,  simply  by  keeping 
up  the  fldhing  and  agricultural  habits  of  the  students  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily:  1,750  have  been  on  the  r^l  of  the 
Institution  since  its  commencement,  of  whom  six  hundred 
have  been  yoting  women,  the  wives  of  the  students.  Native 
agents  from  this  Institution  have  bocu  employed  in  intro- 
ducing Christianity  to  Savage  Idand,  Tokelau,  the  £llice 
and  Gilbert  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Loyalty  Islands, 


and  New  Caledonia,  and  anan^^ements  are  in  progress  to 

send  some  of  th^  to  share  in  pioneer  wwk  in  New  Guinea. 

The  Wesleyans  have  opened  their  first  ooUege  in  India, 
at  Negapatatii,  in  oonnootion  with  one  of  their  oldest 
miariouB.   It  will  supply  the  needs  of  a  large  districL 

A  FUTATX  letter  from  the  Upper  Congo  repeats  that  the 
American  Presbyterian  miBsionariea  at  Gabon  are  muoh 

troubled  and  harassed  by  the  French  there.  "Anew  com- 
mandant ia  behaving  very  badly.  Their  schools  are  closed, 
and  any  teaching  in  otaer  than  French,  and  such  as  tho 
French  may  dtre^  is  prohibited-  They  are  Irj'ing  to  drive 
out  of  the  oolony  all  infiuence  other  than  French.  The 
navigation  of  tho  rivers  is  stopped  by  a  law  forhiddlog  any 
one  to  cari^  firearms,  and,  as  a  consequence,  tho  traders' 
boatd  are  pillaged  wholeiiale  by  the  natives  on  the  banks." 

The  ■*  hermit  kingdom  "  Corea  appears  to  be  opening 
to  GbriBtian  influence.  A  nobleman  of  that  ishuid  hearing 
of  what  was  being  dome  in  Japan  Tiaited  that  country,  be 
became  a  Christian,  and  U  translsting  the  Bible  into 
Corean.  AjDother  Corean  of  position  has  since  also 
doclored  bis  desire  to  assist  in  the  introduotion  of  the 
Gospel, 

The  condition  of  Hayti  has  been  described  iu  previous 
pages.  A  rtXMint  letter  from  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  after 
speaking  of  the  terrible  daughter  that  has  marked  tiie 
close  of  the  revolution,  and  the  triumph  of  the  party  in 
power,  says  that  severe  trials  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  church oe,  that  the  oongiosatioDBwere  never  larger,  and 
that  the  present  pnwpoct  ia  plea^g. 

Sen  intereating  statistics  in  illustration  of  the  {mgreaa 
made  by  the  various  Methodist  bodies  have  been  recently 
published  on  the  authority  of  the  Bev.  Manaaduke  Miller. 
The  following  are  the  flguna  of  membecahip  for  1851 


and  1881 

1851, 

1881. 

Wesleyan  Hetho-:ji8t8  ... 

...   302,209  . 

,  380,956 

Prinutive  Methodists 

.,.    105,426  . 

,  168,707 

Methodist  Free  Chnxches 

...     20.577  . 

650,67 

New  Connexion   

...      10,962  . 

25,797 

Bible  Christian   

...     13,714  . 

21,209 

Wesleyan  Befona   

7,202 

Totals 

.,.   458,888  . 

.  668,938 

One  foot  to  be  brane  in  mind  is,  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  there  has  been  a  growing  reluctance  to  tiie  clasa- 
meeting  test  of  membership.  Nevertheless  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  210,050  memberai  The  number  of  Buuday 
scholars  in  1851  in  connection  with  these  bodies  was 
542,152 ;  while  the  nnmber  in  1881  was  1,510,121 ;  b^ng 
an  increase  of  976,969,  or  nearly  130  per  oent. ;  the  popula- 
tion increasing  during  the  same  period  45  per  coat. 

It  is  stated  that  since  1810,  the  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  have  doubled  their  number  every,  ten  years.  Tboy 
now  number  2,300,000. 

The  work  of  the  Thames  Chnrch  Mission  was  recently 
brought  under  the  noUoe  of  a  large  company  gathered  at  a 
drawing-room  entertainment  in  the  Maneicm  House.  There 
are  now  three  mission  vessels  engaged  among  the  fishermen 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  a  fourth  is  building.  As  regards  the 
work  nearer  home,  it  was  stated  that  three  cleivy  and 
nineteen  lay-agents  constitute  the  staff  cf  the  Port  of 
London.  Last  year  over  80,000  visits  were  paid  to  the 
various  kinds  of  craft  sailing  up  and  down  the  Thames. 
Mrae  than  4,000  servioes  were  held,  attended  by  183,165 per^ 
sons.  Over  halfHtpmillion  tracts  and  magazines  were  gfvm. 
a«^,  and  48,868  Biblss  and  Testaments  were  diitribafed. 

The  letironont  of  Bishop  Jacobson  from  Chester  has 

been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Canon  Stubbs  to  tho 
vacant  see.  The  new  bishop  hold  the  Begins  ProfeesOTship 
of  Modem  History  at  Oxford,  and  bore  recently  a  coospicaoua 
pirt  in  tho  recent  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commiestou.  Tho 
Bev.  Dr.  Bidding,  Head  Master  of  Winchester,  has  been 
nominated  for  the  new  bishopric  of  Bouthwell,  which  is  to 
include  fmrta  of  Nottioghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  The 
Bar.  Canon  Wcstoott  has  been  installed  as  Canon  of  Wost- 
minstor,  in  place  of  the  new  Bishop  of  Sydney. 

Thb  Bev.  John  Mackenzie,  of  the  London  HiMlonaiy 
Society,  has  been  appointed  Uie  first  commissioner,  onder 
the  new  Transvaal  convention.  His  presence  on  the  Beohu- 
analund  frontier  will  enable  him  U  reader  still  further 
service  to  the  tribes  he  has  so  long  befriended.  i 
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OIL  ON  THE  TROUBLED  WATEES: 

X  STORT  OF  THE  SHETLAND  ISLES. 
CHAPTER  E. 


ISOBBL  WAIIDBRBD  TnOUGHTnJI.LT  TOWARDS  HBB  FATHBR's  RBSTtKO-FLACB. 


^\ /"HEN  I  close  my  eyes  to  call  up  to  mind 
^  ^  some  of  the  fairest  scenes  that  I  have 
ever  looked  upon,  longing  memory  shows  me 
none  fairer  than  Easterwick  in  the  Isle  of  Lunda 
as  I  saw  it  one  afternoon  when  the  summer  was 
drawing  to  a  close. 

The  "  rigs  "  of  mellowing  grain  were  gay  with 
red  poppies,  purple  vetches,  and  blue  corn-flowers ; 

Mo.  IBCe.-!! AT  3,  1884. 


and  interspersed  among  the  rigs  were  patches  of 
potato,  whose  deep  green  leaves  and  many- 
coloured  blossoms  contrasted  vividly  with  the 
yellow  bounty  of  the  laden  barley. 

A  brotherhood  of  fantastic  pe^s,  set  in  a  circle 
around  the  broad  bay,  formed  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  landscape.  Those  hills  were  here 
and  there  robed  in  the  royal  hue  of  heath,  andl  _ 

Pmce  Oiri  PnrxT.  , ' 
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here  and  there  veiled  by  the  bloom  which  is  all 
that  diatanee  shows  of  peat  maiyhee: 

At  the  feet  of  tiie  hills  were  numerons  hamlets 
' — ioons  the  SheUaaders  call  themr-rea(&  craudatiiig 
of  a  quaint  irregular  group  of  four  or  five 
cottages,  Tomanlio  in  situation,  piotnresqne  in 
unti^ness,  beautiful  beyond  expression  in  the  tints 
of  their  smoke-dried  thatoh,  rough  red-Teined 
stone  walls,  creeping  mosses,  and  weather-worn 
wood.  There  was  beauty  too — and  much  more 
interest — attached  to  the  life  of  tho^e  hamlets. 

At  one  cottage  door  an  old  man  was  sunning 
himself,  while  children  of  a  fourth  generation 
played  about  his  feet.  At  a  gable  two  or  three 
mothers  were  gossiping  about  the  next  haiil  of 
fish,  and  the  last  new  baby.  By  a  narrow  path 
two  long-legged  pigs  were  teuiered,  and  were 
perpetually  causing  some  unlucky  passer-by  to 
trip,  through  their  obstinate  determination  to 
remain  by  the  side  of  the  road  opposite  to  that 
on  which  their  chtun  was  fixed.  Codks  and  hens, 
tame  gulls  and  crows  stalked  about  from  door 
to  door  picking  up  crumbs  oS  food  with  an  air 
of  consciousnws  that  life  held  many  mysteries 
and  was  not  a  thing  to  take  lightiy.  Shaggy 
ponies,  little  cows,  and  queer-coloured  sheep 
strayed  about  the  common  land  which  wound 
aroiind  the  cultivated  portions ;  and  collies, 
blinking  but  wide  awake,  kept  watch  lest  any  of 
those  rovers  should  trespass  on  forbidden  ground. 
Fishermen  of  sturdy  build,  true  sons  of  their 
Viking  sires,  smoked  pipes,  mended  tackle, 
trolled  songs  and  talked,  poetically  worded  "  big 
talke,"  in  the  small  enclosures  behind  the 
houses  which  are  called  **  yards." 

Big  hoja  played  games  among  the  peat  stacks, 
and  girls  sat  in  groupti  upon  the  turf  walls,  or 
upon  loaes,  knitting  the  exquisite  woollen-  lace  of 
their  country,  and  chatting  in  the  soft  plaintive 
tongue  which  also  belongs  to  their  Isles. 

Apart  from  the  hamlets,  and  slowly  threading 
their  way  by  green  foot-paths,  were  some  pairs 
of  lovers,  giving  to  the  scene  the  bit  of  living 
romance  which  was  needed  to  crown  it  as  one 
never  to  bo  forgotten, 

A  clear- voiced  bum  wound  down  the  valley, 
making  a  path  for  itself  through  the  hamlets, 
and  singing  a  song  of  gladness  because  it  was  so 
near  the  sea  into  which  it  glided,  through  a 
broad  belt  of  sand,  with  a  subdued  murmur  of 
content.  The  song  of  the  brook  mingled^  but 
was  never  lost,  in  the  swelling  flXK^Mlv-of -its 
parent  whose  voice  awoke  the  eohoes  of  the 
neighbouring  rooks,  and  thrilled  my  heart  with 
a  deep  sense  of  hijB  power.  How  strong,  how 
terrimy  mighiy  were  his  waves  as  they  bounded 
up  the  sands,  and  thundered  among  the  crags 
fdiich  formed  the  arms  of  the  bay ! 

The  belt  of  sand — dazzlingly  white  and  pure 
— swept  from  arm  to  arm  of  Easterwick,  un- 
broken in  its  level  and  snowy  expanse  except 
where  the  bum  met  the  sea ;  and  there  a  cluster 
of  rocks  straggled  into  the  bay,  uplifting  their 
dark  crowns  with  a  certain  defiant  aspect  as  if 
they  were  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
puting power  with  the  waves. 

A  little  way  from  the  shore,  under  shelter  of 
the  high  land,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
southern  arm  of  the  bay,  lay  an  ancient  burying 


ground,  and  over  it  a  skylark  was  singing  in  a 
perfect  rapture  of  musical  abandoominit. 

It  happened  on  just  such  an  afternoon  as  I  haTt) 
attempted  to  ^scribA  that  a  Toung  lad^  came 
riding  slowly  down  the  valley,  stopping  her 
pony  now  and  again  to  dwell  upon  some  par- 
ticular point  of  the  landscape. 

Her  face  wore  the  look  that  comes  of  retro- 
spective thought  which  is  not  unmixed  with 
i^ness.  She  was  evidently  re-visiting  a  scene 
she  loved,  which  she  had  not  looked  upon  for 
some  little  time,  and  which  was  associated  with 
regretful  memories.  The  young  lady  was  Isobel 
Garson,  the  bird  of  Lunda's  aiateXy  and  the  folks 
said  she  was  as  proud  and  hot-tempered  as  her 
brother,  though  they  had  not  felt  any  ill-con- 
sequences from  her  faults  of  character.  She  was 
generous  to  the  poor,  and.  familiar  in  her  treatr 
ment  of  them — ^the  familiarity  whidi  a  lady  can 
always  show  towards  the  Shetland  peasantry 
vrithout  the  least  fear  that  they  will  misunder- 
stand, or  presume  upon  it.  Isobel's  &tiierhAd 
died  some  six  or  seven  years  before,  and  she  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  at  school 
in  England,  and  in  travelling  with  her  mother. 
Her  visits  to  the  Isle  of  Lunda  had  been  brief 
enough,  during  holidays,  but  she  had  always 
found  time  to  ride  over  to  Easterwick  and  greet 
her  old  friends  among  its  humble  inhabitants. 
Sometimes  she  had  come  alone,  as  on  the  present 
occasion ;  once  or  twico  her  brother  had  accom- 

nied  her,  more  frequentiy  the  young  minister 
been  her  companion. 
Fred  Garson  and  Mr.  Langton  had  been  college 
(^ums,  and  shorti^  after  the  old  laird's  death- a 
vacancy  in  the  parish  church  occuixed,  and  (urged 
by  Fred,  who  was  then  laird-in  his  fatbet's 
place)  Mr.  Langton  ftooepted-'tiie  living. 

He  brought  to  his  •work  all  that  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  efibcta  such  great  lesnlts,  but 
which  is  sometime  apt  to  lead  the  young 
enthusiast  beyond  the  bounds  of  pmdenoe.  Now 
Mr.  Glarson  was  fond  of  having  everything  Ha 
own  way — that  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
training  of  a  young  man  bo  circumstanced.  All 
the  people  in  the  Isle  deferred  to  the  laird.  The 
old  minister  had  allowed  the  old  laird  to  dictate 
to  him.  Of  course  the  yoimg  laird  expected 
that  the  young  minister  would  do  likewise.  And 
Mr:  Langton  had  been -so  quiet,  so  gentie  in  their 
ooU^e  S&yBy  Fred  felt -  sure  his  old  chum  would 
have'  no  will  of  his  own  where  Fred  was  con- 
cerned. 

But  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the  laird's 
love  of  power,  and  faculty  for  meddling,  led  him 
to  interfere  with  Mr.  Langton  in  his  duties  as 
pariah  clei^^ymui.   Such  inteiferenoe  the  niin- 

ister's  conscience  compelled  him  to  resist.  He 
carried  his  point,  and  with  it  the  sympathies  of 
the  greater  number  of  his  people,  and  this  Fred 
resented  so  bitterly  as  to  quarrel  outright  wth 
his  old  friend. 

His  will  was  law  to  his  mother,  and  she  (not 
without  some  secret  regret)  also  turned  the  cold 
shoulder  to  Mr.  Langton,  whose  sorrow  for  such 
an  estrangement  was  made  all  the  deeper  from 
the  knowledge  that  an  attachment  had  b^on 
between  himself  and  Isobel. 

In  vain  he  '^^,^liJ^^Q^mmv<^ 
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to  In  reconciled  to  Hr.  Garson.  Nothing  short 
of  perfect  submission  to  Fred's  will,  and  public 
acmowledgment  that  be  was  right,  would  satisfy 
him,  and  as  that  was  impossible  Mr.  Langton  had 
been^obliged  to  stifle  bis  pain  as  best  he  could,  and 
leave  the  result  to  ProTidence. 

I  do  not  know  that  laobel  was  aware  how 
mnch  her  feelings  had  become  interrated  in  the 
young  minister,  until  the  quarrel  took  place. 
Then  she  knew,  and  assured  herself  that  he 
would  permit  no  obstacle  to  come  between  them. 
Impatiently  the  girl  waited  for  her  lover  to  make 
the  necessary  advances  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  coQciliatiDg  Pred:  but  Mr.  Langton 
remaiiied  paasiTe,  aad  ihsa  the  pride  and  hot- 
temper  which  Isobel  shared  with  her  brother  rose 
up  in  arms,  ami  she  became  as  one-sided  in  her 
resentment  as  he  was. 

On  her  return  to  Lunda,  some  months  before 
our  story  begins,  ahe  determined  that  her  anger 
should  ^ow  itself  in  a  yet  more  pointed  manner, 
and  she  resolved  not  again  to  enter  the  parish 
church.  Mr.  Garson's  temper  had  not  led  him 
so  far  as  that,  for  he  was  a  staunch  believer  in 
the  ancient  hmdmarks  which  his  fathers  had  sot. 
He  was  not  goin^  to  turn  Ms  back  upon  the 
church  which  Ms  sires  had  built  and  upheld  be- 
cause a  radical  young  minister  chose  to  administer 
church  matters  according  to  his  own  conscience. 
And  80  Fred  stood  up  every  Sunday  in  the  family 
pew  with  his  anos  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  his 
head  flung  btick  as  if  he  were  burling  a  defiance 
at  his  former  friend  in  the  pnlpit.  But  Isobel 
walked  past  the  church  door,  and  Mr.  Lwgton, 
glancing  through  the  window,  saw  her  go  by, 
and  be  knew  why  she  did  so.  That  was  hard  for 
him  to  bear,  but  he  did  bear  it  manfiilly,  and 
made  no  sign,  and  his  continued  silence  irritated 
Isobel  yet  more. 

As  she  rode  slowly  down  the  daal  of  Easter- 
wick  that  summer  afternoon  she  thought  of  all 
these  things;  and  the  proud  glance  of  her  eyes 
deterred  the  folk  who  saw  her  from  making  any 
further  advance  than  a  civil  courtesy  or  "  gude 
day,"  answered  by  Isobel  with  a  curt  nod. 

dismounted  by  the  old  kirkyard  wall, 
and  throwing  her  bricfle  upon  a  gate  to  prevent 
the  pony  from  straying  ^e  lightly  clambered 
overatnrffence  into  the  burying-ground.  Slowly, 
thoughtfully,  with  much  wounded  pride  in  her 
air,  with  some  regretful  tenderness  in  her  expres- 
sion, Isobel  Garson  went  up  and  down  among  the 
ancient  headstones,  upon  which  mtmy  interesting 
records  of  a  very  remote  period  exist.  She  had 
not  been  there  since  a  certain  day  when  Mr. 
Langton  and  she  had  sat  by  the  old  laird's  grave, 
and  had  talked  earnestly  of  the  resurrection  life, 
and  Isobel  had  felt  a  new  life  stirring  within 
herself.  Slowly,  thoughtfully,  she  wandered  to- 
wards her  father's  resting-place,  but  when  she 
came  there  she  paused  with  a  startled  exclamsr 
tion  at  the  pictiue  which  presoited  itself  before 
her. 

CHApr:^  II. 

The  picture  which  met  Isobel  Garson's  sight 
was  enough  to  call  a  cry  of  surprise  from  anyone. 

Close  to  the  old  laird's  gravei  and  reclming 
against  the  turf  wall  which  bounded  the  kirk- 


yard, lay  a  weather-browned  fishMmui,  past  the 
prime  of  his  days. 

His  limbs  were  stretched  out  in  a  restful 
position,  and  his  handsome  head  was  thrown 
back,  so  that  the  soft  parting  light  fell  upon  it, 
bringing  back  to  the  silvering  hair  some  of  the 
gold  of  younger  years. 

By  his  side  reclined  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  though  she  looked  much  younger.  Her 
shining  hair  was  spread  upon  his  breast  as  she 
bent  tenderly  over  him,  until  her  cheek  rested  en 
his  shotdder.  Cflose  by  lay  some  fishing-tackle, 
which  had  evidently  been  in  procMS  of  mending 
shortly  before,  and-  on  the  girl's  lap  lay  her 
knittuig. 

But  ue  hands  of  both  the  wcffkers  rested  inert 
by  their  side,  for  they  were  fast  asleep. 

"  How  pretty ! "  ejaculated  Isobel,  after  the 
first  moment  of  surprise,  and  she  smiled  to  her- 
self; but  in  a  second  the  smile  was  exchanged 
for  a  frown,  and  she  drew  up  her  slight  figure 
'  with  a  gesture  of  haughty  impatience  as  she 
muttered,  "Oh,  it's  Eolf  Seeder;  and  I  suppose 
that  is  his  daughter— the  lass  that  all  the  fuss  and 
worry  was  about."   And  she  turned  hastily  away. 

But  before  Isobel  could  cany  out  her  im- 
mediate intention  of  leaving  the  spot  the  young 
girl  woke  up,  and  lifted  her  blue  eyes  with  a  ^z© 
of  dreamy,  wistful  enquiry,  and  wonder.  The 
beauty  of  her  face  was  nUUrrellons — ^what  we 
read  of^  what  artists  painl^  but  what  we  s^dom 
see  in  real  life — ^but  uiere  seemed  to  bang  over 
aU;;^ita  charm  of  feature  a  reH  of  mysticism  and 
doubt,  the  look  that  most  people  wear  at  the 
first  moment  of  awakening  from  dee^  sleep — only 
in  this  girl's  case  it  did  not  vanish  as  fuller 
consciousness  returned,  but  seemed  on  the  con- 
trary to  deepen  and  add  a  strange  pathos  to  the 
innocent  young  countenance. 

That  expre^ion  touched  a  womanly  chord  in 
Miss  Garson's  breast,  tmd  she  nodded  kindly  to 
the  girl  while  searching  her  pocket  for  a  bit  of 
money  to  give  before  departing. 

But  while  she  lingered,  the  little  maid  spoke. 
Her  tones  were  very  plaintive  and  musical,  but 
carried  with  them  a  painful  impression  of  mental 
defect. 

When  a  person's  mind  is  afflicted  with  an 
indefinable  weakness,  a  something  which  is 
neither  idiocy  nor  mania,  which  no  doctor  can 
classify,  but  which  all  men  recognize,  which  is 
more  Uke  childishness  allied  to  a  morbid  state  of 
the  imagination  than  absolute  disease  of  mind, 
the  Shetlanders  say  that  person  has  a  want. 

Well,  Rolf  Seeder's  daughter  had  a  leant,  and 
Miss  Garson  had  known  the  fact  long  before  the 
pretty  lassie  spoke  to  her  that  day. 

"  Ye  can  t«U  me  what  it  means,  lady.  Te  wiU 
tell  me  what  it  means." 

That  was  what  the  girl  said,  and  Isobel  asked 
gently, "  What  am  I  to  explain  to  you.  Lunette  ?  " 
Her  voice  awoke  old  Seeder,  who  started  up, 
rubbing  his  head  and  looking  ashamed  of  being 
caught  taking  a  nap  in  the  kirkyard. 

1^  was  some^ng  more  than  ashamed,  he  was 
irritated  when  he  discovered  that  it  was  his 
Ifdrd's  sister  who  was  present,  and  his  habitual 
deference  to  the  powers  that  be  had  somewhat  of 
snlkiBBBB  in  it  as  hep{^g^^4ii@Qbgte°^ 
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excnae.  "It  Ib  of  no  consequence,  Eolf,"  said 
Isobel  in  a  stately  manner ;  and,  taming  again  to 
the  girl  whose  beseeching  look  could  not  be  -with- 
stood, she  asked  shortly,  "  How  can  I  help  jou, 
(Oiild?" 

"  Ye  can  tell  me,"  said  Lunette  in  slow  dreamy 
tones,  **  what  the  minister  meant  when  he  bade 
me  tiy  to  cast  oil  on  the  troubled  waters." 

ibobel's  face  flushed  crimson,  and  she  caught 
at  hsT  riding-^irt  with  an  impatient  grasp  as  if 
she  meant  to  flee  the  spot  at  once.  Yet  she 
lingered,  and  Bolf  Seeder  having  got  rid  of  his 
momentary  ill  temper  through  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  old  lurd's  tomb,  said  gently :  "  Ye'll  excuse 
my  lass,  Miss  Oarson.  She  kens  a  heap  mair 
than  I  ken  in  some  wise,  but  agin,  in  other 
things  it  taks  patient  teaching  to  mak  her 
understand,"  aaid  he  laid  his  hand  tenderly  upon 
his  child's  head. 

I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  she  wishes  of 
me,**  auA  the  young  lady  with  a  wxxcb  o(Hnplaisant 
air. 

Old  Bolf  looked  up  at  the  sky,  out  at  the  sea, 
then  at  Luflette,  then  at  the  grave  of  the  master 
he  had  loved  well  and  served  faithfully ;  finally, 
his  ^es  rested  upon  Isobel,  and  he  spoke  to  her. 

£f  ye  plaze.  Miss  Garscm,  the  young  minister, 
when  he  and  I  was  speaking  about — about  my 
^SexeoM  wi*  the  Ifdro,  Lunette,  she  found  out 
that  some  way  it  was  upon  her  account,  and  the 
lass  was  sair  vexed,  and  that  angered  me.  I 
can't  have  her  vexed — and,  and  I  said  o'  Mr. 
G^arson  what  was — ^weel,  a  bit  ill-advised.  And 
Lunette,  she  cried  and  cried,  and  we  tried  to 
explain  to  her,  but  it  was  nae  use.  She  said  she 
felt  feared  like  the  stormy  day  when  she  was  aff 
in  the  boat,  and  then  the  minister  bade  her  try 
to  cast  <nl  on  tiie  troubled  waters.  She  canno* 
understand  bis  wirds,  and  she  canno'  forget 
them.  To  tell  the  truth,  no  more  can  I.  I  ken 
in  myself  wh&t  Mr.  Langton  meant,  but,  verily,  I 
canno'  find  words  that  wiU  explain  it  to  her,  or 
anither." 

The  girl  had  stood  mutely  hy,  looking  over 
grass  and  sand  and  sea  to  the  &r  horizon  as  if 
her  thoughts  were  not  nearer  than  the  low-lying 
clouds,  but  when  her  father  stopped  she  said 
slowly :  *'  But  Miss  Garson  kens ;  she  kens  every 
word  that  the  minister  says,  she  heeds  his  sermons 
mair  than  ony  ither  body  in  the  kirk  does — at 
least,  she  did  when  she  was  wint  to  sit  in  the  Ha' 
seat  wi'  her  bonnie  face  aye  fixed,  fixed  upon  him 
that  spake  the  gude  words." 

laobel  blushed  yet  deeper  than  before,  and  a 
onrious  smile  lurked  round  Rolfs  lips  as  he  said : 
"Yea,  yea,  nae  doubt  the  lady  kens,  my  lamb, 
and  she'll  explain  to  de.*  She'll  tell  de  a'  about 
it" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Gurscm  hastily,  "  that 

Mr.  Langton  meant-  "  then  she  oame  to  a  full 

stop^  as  the  deeper  significwoce  of  what  1^ 
minister  had  said  showed  itself,  and  ccoiscienoe 
asked  hw,  "Have  you  tried  to  cast  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  ?  "  She  could  not  utter  another 
word,  and  for  some  time  the  trio  stood  silently 
occupied  with  their  own  thoughts. 


*  The  Shetlanden  ase  thou  and  thea  in  ft»«ilj^tf  or  aflEbo- 
tionote  talk,  u  the  Gennaiu  do. 


Presently  the  voice  of  Lunette  broke  the  sileooe. 
"  The  wirds  winna  leave  my  mind  aJane.  They 
drift  through  my  head  like  the  daala-nust  upon 
the  hill-side.  But  ye  will  mak  Usem  phdn,  bonnie 
lady?" 

A  winning  smile  broke  suddenly  over  Miss 
Garson's  £m»,  dispersing  every  shadow  of  pride 
or  ptun.  Her  gaze  had  been  resting  upon  her 
father's  grave,  and  she  had  lememheiea  at  the 
ri^ht  moment  how  he  had  treated  dd  Bolf  Cke  a 
finend  mcne  iban  a  dependant  Gktod  reason  too; 
for  they  had  been  boy-companions,  and,  as  men, 
had  hunted,  fished,  travelled  by  flood  and  fell 
t<^ther.  So  often  had  she  heard  her  father 
speak  with  respect  and  affection  of  his  humble 
comrade.  So  often  had  she  bew  told  of  the 
faithful,  cheerful  service  which  had  hoea  rendered 
by  the  fisherman. 

Isobel  put  out  her  arm,  and  drew  Lunette 
within  it;  then  seating  herself  on  the  low  turf 
widl,  she  said:  "I'll  try  to  tell  you  what  the 
minister  meant  by-and-bye,  but  first  I  want  your 
father  to  tell  us  a  story.  Bolf^  tell  us  about 
that  terrible  day  wheax  jovl  brought  father  safe 
across  the  string  of  the  tide." 

Old  Seeder's  eyes,  like  those  of  Isob^ 
had  been  upon  the  laird*8  grave,  and  his 
feelings  had  also  been  softened  by  the  memories 
awakened.  He  came  and  leant  upon  the  wall 
and  siroked  his  girl's  hair,  and  asked  in  some- 
what tremulous  tones,  ""Why  wad  ye  be  for 
hearing  that  auld  tale  again  ?  Mony's  the  tune 
ye've  heard  it,  Miss  IsobeL  Ten  years  ago. 
Weel,  weel ! " 

*'  Oil  on  the  troubled  waters,"  murmured 
Lunette  just  then,  her  mind  still  occupied  by  its 
one  idea.  The  words  had  no  sooner  passed  her 
lips  than  Isobel  and  Holf  exchwged  a  quick 
bright  glance  of  intelligence,  and  the  old  man 
exclaimed,  "Yea,  yea,  X  see  what  ye're  after 
showing  the  lass.  Weel,  I'll  tell  you  the  stoiy, 
and  after  that,  ye  will  please.  Miss  Qarson,  show 
this  puir  lamb  the  meaning  o'  our  minister's 
wirds." 

Isobel  nodded,  and  drew  Lunette  a  litfle 
nearer,  and  old  Bolf  Soeder,  well  pleased  to  spin 
a  sea  yam,  began  his  nurative  without  further 
delay. 


"3  am  %  gmt  mib  tfet  fasl." 

Rn.  I.  II. 

"  'pHE  Fint  rihI  Last "— O  may  thii  be 

The  Nome  that  paints  1117'  Lord  to  me  I 
The  rUing  and  the  settlDg  raj 
Which  lounda  with  beauty  erery  day. 

And  nukei  its  houra  ran  lightaomely. 

My  morning  prayer  shall  climb  to  ^lee; 
My  midnight  vigil  Thou  ahalt  see  ; 
Matins  to  erensong  shall  say — 

*-  The  First  and  Last" 

Grateful  I  mnse  beneath  the  Tree 
Which  bore  such  Fruit  to  make  me  ftee; 

Then  go  lejoidng  on  my  way. 

And  catch' an  echo  of  the  lay 
Whu^  crowiu  to  all. Eternity 

"The  First  and  Last" 
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BELIGIOnS  HAIOAS. 

Sr  THB  BIT.  B.  a  UMUt  lU. 
T. — ^THK  lOLLENABIlN  MAHIA.  OF  TEE  TENTH  CBSTDBT. 


IT  will  not,  we  trust,  be  imagined  that  by  this 
phrase  we  intend  any  disrespect  to  those  who 
hold  what  are  called  "  millenarian  views "  of 
whatsoever  kind.  Those  opinions  have  been  held 
by  too  many  men  of  acknowledged  piety,  learning, 
and  intelligence,  for  any  writer,  '^^o  regards  his 
own  reputation,  so  to  speak  of  them.  In  the 
present  chapter  we  refer  solely  to  ike  panic 
caused,  in  tbe  Tenth  Century,  by  the  belief  that 
the  thousand  years  during  which — according  to 
the  declaration  of  the  inspired  writer  in  the  Book 
of  BevelatioQ  (chap.  xx.  2,  3)— Satan  was  to  be 
bound,  were  then  mat  approaching  tbeir  termina- 
tion, and  that  he  was,  therefore,  on  the  pcont  of 
being  let  loose  to  work  the  misery  of  men. 

There  is  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion  about 
the  prophecy  in  qnestion  among  the  most  eminent 
authorities.  One  school  believm  that  this  binding 
of  Satan  will  follow  chronologically  (as  in  the 
orders  of  the  cJiapters)  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Beast  and  the  false  prophet ;  that  is,  fMicord- 
ing  to  their  interpretation,  the  downfall  of  the 
papacy  and  Mahometanism :  another,  that  the 
ch^vter  in  queetion  is  a  recapitulation  of  tlie  his- 
tono  events  ccmtained  in  the  previous  chapter 
and  that  the  "  binding  of  Satan  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  destruction  of  his  power  through  the  death 
and  zesuneotion  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  one 
■aBumes  the  Hn^i"g  in  question  to  be  still  in  the 
iutiiro;  the  other,  uiat  it  is  an  event  long  past 
Again,  the  thousand  years  have  been  assumed  by 
some  to  mean  literaUy  the  term  of  a  thonsana 
years;  by  others,  a  mystical,  but  still  definite, 
period,  snch  as  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
then  sand  years,  etc. ;  and  again  by  others,  a  long, 
bat  absolutely  undefined  space  of  time,  according 
to  the  use  of  the  word  thousand  elsewhere  in 
Scripture.  Thus  there  is  mention  made  of  the 
covenant  with  a  thousand  generations,"  of  "  the 
cattle  on  a  thousands  hills,"  of  "  a  thousand  fleeing 
at  the  rebuke  of  one,"  etc.,  etc.  With  these,  as 
witii  other  difierenoes,  the  present  article  has 
nothing  to  do,  nor  indeed  witih  what  is  ozdinarily 
nallw^l  the  miU^inium. 

The  interpreters  of  the  tenth  century  do  not 
seem  to  have  undentood  the  thousand  years  dur- 
ing which  Satan  had  been  bound,  to  be  ibo  same 
as  the  thousand  years  during  which  Christ  and 
HiB  saints  are  to  reign  on  earu,  though  doubtless 
others  do  so  interpret  thorn.*  I  would,  therefore, 
have  given  this  particular  mania  a  different  name, 
if  I  could  have  found  one  that  would  properly 
describe  it.  Any  one,  I  think,  who  studies  the 
histcny  of  those  times,  will  admit  the  correctness 
of  ^e  term  "mania"  as  applied  to  the  wild 
terrors,  which  then  took  possession  of  men's  minds. 
A  word  or  two  more  will  be  proper  respecting 

*  ConrideriDg  the  condition  of  thingi  preralent  in  the 
teoith  oCTtttry,  it  would,  in  truth,  have  been  impoadble  for 
on;  one  to  have  believwl  the  reign  of  Gbzirt  and  the  wints 
on  earth  to  hare  been  then  going  on. 


the  passage  in  Scripture,  from  which  these  ideas 
took  their  origin.  The  divines  of  the  tentib 
century  (if  we  can  apply  such  a  term  to  the 
religious  writers  of  that  day)  understood  that 
Satan  had  been  bound  when  our  Lord  first  came 
upon  earth,  and  that  he  would  be  loosed  again 
exactly  one  thousand  years  after  that  event,  viz., 
in  the  year  1000.  Now  this  may  seem  to  us  a 
strange  exposition  of  the  passage,  because  during 
our  Lord's  life  upon  earth  the  power  of  Satan  was 
certainly  not  destroyed.  "  This  is  your  hour,  and 
the  power  of  darliness  **  were  our  Iiord's  own 
words  on  the  eve  of  "Hia  betrayal.  The  Wding, 
therefore,  could  not  have  ta^i  place  until  three 
and  thirly  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  nor 
the  loosing  of  Satan,  on  this  theory,  until  the 
year  1033.  Nevertheless  the  tenth-centuiy  view 
had  been  taken,  we  are  informed,  by  writers  for 
a  century  or  two  previotialy ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  tenth  century 
were  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  detaib 
of  early  church  history.  They  had  been  taught 
that  there  had  been  a  thousand  years  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  that  Satan  had  been  bound  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  putting  these  two  facts  to- 
gether, they  argued  t£at  Satan  would  be  loosed  in 
lie  year  1000. 

Mankind  are  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  an 
ignorant  age,  read^  to  credit  a  &nqy  like  this ; 
and  the  state  of  things  in  tlu  tenth  century  was 
of  such  unexamined  and  hopeless  wretdiedneas, 
that  it  is  litUe  wonder  that  uie  men  of  that  day 
should  have  caueht  et^rly  at  anything,  however 
awful  or  terrible,  wmch  might  bring  about  a 
change. 

Europe,  and  especially  England,  has  undergone 
60  complete  a  revolution  in  all  the  essentials  of 
every-day  life,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  even  to 
picture  for  ourselves  the  condition  of  things  which 
then  existed.  It  was  not  merely  that  there  was 
profound  and  almost  universal  ignoi-ance;  that 
few,  even  of  the  upper  classes,  were  able  to  read, 
and  fewer  still  to  write  their  own  names ;  that 
tiie  Gospel  was  to  the  great  mass  of  men  a  mere 
round  of  ceremonies,  the  meaning  of  which  they 
but  imperfectly  oomprehended,  while  the  store- 
house of  trutii,  the  aoly  Scriptures,  were  wholly 
inaccessible  to  them.  The  every-day  life  of 
ordinary  men  was  so  crushed  and  hedgBd  in  by 
the  iron  hand  of  feudal  tyranny  that  existence 
became  one  long  scene  of  unvarying  misery. 
Their  lot  was  incessant  toil,  yet  they  were  not 
permitted  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 
The  law  regulated  and  restrained  every  act  of 
their  lives,  every  word  of  their  lips,  almost  every 
thought  of  their  hearts ;  yet  it  was  powerless  to 
defend  their  rights  or  repair  their  wrongs.  The 
lives  of  the  men,  and  the  honour  of  the  women, 
were  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  their  feudal 
superior ;  who  was  arbitrary  and  merdless,  as  the 
poBsesBion  of  such  I»^,«,«5^t3t«5^1?**- 
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Nor  was  it  the  numable  serfs  only  whose  lives 
were  embittered  and  endangered.  War,  rapine, 
and  barbarous  oraelty  desolated  aXl  the  countries 
of  Enrope;  and  none,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  was  exempt  from  the  wretchedness  they 
caused.  Independently  of  these  afiflictions,  there 
were  others,  which  might  of  themselves  have 
crushed  any  nation  which  the  world  has  ever  seen 
into  the  dust  in  abject  despair.  The  earth  refused 
to  yield  lier  fruits.  One  season  followed  another, 
cold,  ungenial,  and  unproductive;  earthquakes 
shattered  the  towns,  and  hurricanes  destroyed 
the  crops.  Terrible  diseases,  hitherto  unknown, 
and  wluch  the  physicians  were  unable  to  cure, 
swept  away  thousands  upon  thousands.  The 
miserable  survivors  crowded  to  the  churches  to 
entreat  Heaven  to  suspend  its  judgments,  and 
show  mercy  to  their  sufieriugs.  But  no  other 
effect  followed  than  a  worse  outbreak  of  pestilence, 
caused  by  the  dense  numbers  which  thronged  the 
sacred  precincts.  The  clergy  offered  their  peti- 
tions with  no  more  success  Uian  had  attended  the 
exertions  of  the  physicians.  And  now  the  last 
and  heaviest  woe  of  all,  actual  starvation,  stared 
them  in  the  face.  The  com,  the  barley,  the  root- 
crops  were  all  consumed,  except  the  small  portion 
which  the  wealthy  hoarded  for  their  own  use. 
Tho  peasantry  fed  on  roots,  or  vermin  caught  in 
traps;  or,  it  was  but  too  significantly  hiutod,  on 
human  flesh  itself.  The  people  had  reached  the 
last  stage  of  de8|)air,  and  had  almost  ceased  to 
struggle  against  it. 

It  is  no  wonder,  we  repeat,  that  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  men  should  have  been  unusually  sus- 
ceptiblo  of  spiritual  terrors.  Bemhard,  a  hermit 
of  Thuringia,  reputed  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
ability,  had  professed,  about  a  generation  pre- 
viously to  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  to  have 
received  a  direct  communication  from  Heaven,  to 
the  effect  that  the  passage  in  the  Hevelations 
already  referred  to,  would  have  its  literal  accom- 
plishment in  the  year  of  redemption  1000,  Satan 
would  then  bo  set  free,  for  a  short  period,  to  inflict 
terrible  miseries  on  the  human  race ;  after  which 
would  come  the  final  judgment.  It  certainly 
seems  strange  to  us,  when  we  peruse  the  history 
of  those  times,  that  this  anticipation  should  have 
caused  so  much  terror.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  prevalent  fading  would  have  been,  that 
if  Satui  should  indeed  be  loosed,  he  could  do 
nothing  worse  than  men  were  already  doing. 
But  the  indefinite  expectation  of  future  evil  is 
always  more  terrible  to  men  than  any  present 
suffering  however  grievous.  At  first,  indeed, 
Bernhard's  preaching,  though  it  Jiad  for  the 
moment  attracted  attention,  did  not  produce  any 
wide-spread  effect.  The  end  of  the  century  was 
still  forty  years  or  so  distant.  The  dreaded  con- 
summation might  come  in  tho  lifetime  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  preached,  but  it  was  hardly  likely. 
As  however  the  fatal  period  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  alarm  grew  and  spread  through 
Southern  Europe.  The  clergy  very  generally 
adopted  the  belief,  and  it  formed  the  main 
subject  of  their  homilies  to  the  people.  The 
panic  was  heightened  by  fanatical  preachers,  who 
irent  about  from  village  to  village  enlarging  in 
heated  language  on  the  wrath  about  to  break 
forth,  and  the  necessity  of  propitiating  Heaven 


by  repentance  and  self-sacrifice.  The  eSeci  was 
electrical,  and  extended  to  all  classes  of  sociely. 
How  largely  it  affected  l^e  clergy  of  the  day  may 
be  gathered  partly  from  their  writings,  which 
are  ftdl  of  records  of  strange  apparitions,  visions 
of  approaching  judgment,  warning  voices,  and 
threatenings  of  coming  ill ;  partly  from  the  forms, 
which  the  art  of  the  architect,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  painter  took  in  those  times — gloomy  and 
hideous,  as  the  thoughts  with  which  wa  minds  of 
the  artists  were  filled, 

Tho  life  of  the  monk,  which,  if  he  was  true  to 
his  vocation,  was  at  all  times  sombre  and  cheer- 
less, became  doubly  so  under  the  pressure  which 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  time  exerted  on 
him. 

**  The  grave  to  him  vas  not  the  place. 
Which  hid  the  best-lored  of  his  isoe, 
And  blotted  each  nreet  memory's  trace 
In  dull  ohsomity. 

To  him  it  was  the  calmest  bed 
That  rests  the  aching  human  head  - 
Ho  looked  ndtli  envy  on  the  dead, 

And  not  vith  agony." 

He  went  about  tea(diing  his  people,  wlmt  he 
himself  really  felt,  that  this  life  present  was 
hopeless  and  full  of  misery,  and  'all  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  make  prepfttation  for  the  great 
change  now  imminent. 

On  kings  and  nobles  the  effect  was  even  more 
marked.  Sovereigns,  whose  pastime  had  been, 
war,  wholly  regardless  of  the  widespread  misery 
they  inflicted  on  their  fellow-men,  and  whoso 
courts  had  been  scenes  of  licentious  revelry, 
became  suddenly  possessed  with  tho  desire  of 
renouncing  the  world,  with  all  its  prizes  and 
allurements,  and  imrrendering  themsdves  wholly 
to  the  hopes  of  the  life  to  oome.  William  (tf  the 
Long  Sword,*  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  the 
fierce  Rollo,  would  have  abandoned  his  royal  rank 
and  station,  if  the  Abbot  of  Jumi^ges  had  not 
interdicted  it.  Hugh  i.,  Duke  of  Bnrgtmdy, 
would  have  become  a  monk,  if  the  pope  Mmself 
had  not  interfered  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor 
Henry  ii.  presented  himself  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
Vanne  in  Verdun,  exclaiming  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  This  shall  be  my  rest  for  ever ;  here 
will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  tiierein."  But 
the  abbot  had  been  warned  of  what  was  about  to 
follow.  A  wiser  man  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  head  of  a  religious  house  in  those 
days,  he  first  accepted  tiie  emperor's  submission, 
and  then,  by  virtue  of  the  power  thus  obtained 
sent  him  back  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station. 
Others,  as  Hugh,  Count  of  Aries,  actaoUy  did 
throw  asiAe  their  princely  state,  and  tf^e  upoii 
them  the  monastic  vow,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
the  judgment  which  seemed  to  be  at  the  very 
door. 

It  was  not  otherwise  with  the  fierce  feudal 
nobles,  whose  private  wars  and  fierce  feuds  were 
at  once  the  scandal  and  desolation  of  Christen- 
dom. Not  even  the  pron)ect  of  approachiu^r 
doom  could,  it  seemed,  induoe  them  to  ftnego 


*  'William  was  a  just  and  beneficent  princo.  and  his  life 
was  unstained  by  pcofligacy ;  but  ve  cannot  doubt  that  in 
his  desire  to  become  a  monk  he  was  infloeaced  hj  tho 
prevalent  feelii^  of  the  day.  j 
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entirely  these  pnrsnits ;  but  they  agreed  to  terms, 
which  at  other  times  they  would  have  rejected 
with  Bcom.  Thoy  bound  themselves  to  allow 
peacrable  travellera  to  proceed  unmolested  along 
tho  high  road,  to  respect  the  lauds  and  vassals  of 
the  d&r^j  and  those  who  travelled  under  their 
safegnanT}  nay,  to  suspend  all  war&re,*  even 
against  their  avowed  enemies,  from  the  Wednesday 
evening  in  every  week  to  the  Monday  morning 
of  the  ueit ;  so  that  though  there  were  still  three 
days  in  the  week  in  which  God's  image  was 
Jefaced,  and  Satan's  pleasure  worked,  there  were 
four  exempt  from  these  horrors.  Many  of  the 
nobles  left  home  and  friends,  and  hastened  to  the 
Holy  Land,  under  the  belief  that  those  whom  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  should  find  in  those 
sacred  regions  would  be  at  once  received  into 
Divine  favour.  In  order  to  make  the  more  sure 
of  this,  they  stripped  themselves  of  all  their 
vrorldly  possessions,  devoting  these  to  the  service 
of  Crod,  in  whatsoever  manner  seemed  to  them  to 
he  meet  acceptable  in  His  dght.  Even  those  who 
did  not  resort  to  these  measures,  suffered  their 
lands  to  remain  uncultivated,  and  their  houses  to 
ftU  into  decay,  it  being  useless  to  sow  crops  which 
would  nerer  be  reaped,  or  repair  buUdings  which 
were  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction. 

But  such  cases  as  these  were  exceptional.  In 
jteneral  the  land-owners,  who  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  terrors,  conveyed  their  possessions 
to  some  religious  house,  depositing  on  the  altars 
the  legal  instruments  which  made  over  their  lands 
and  castles  and  serfs.  It  is  reckoned  that  during 
the  two  or  three  years  preceding  the  great  panic, 
the  Church  more  than  recovered  ^1  that  in  recent 
generations  had  been  taken  from  it.  The  deeds 
^  conveyance  almost  invariably  begin  with  the 
words,  "  Seeing  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  now 
approachmg,  and  that  every  day  aooumulates 
frwh  miseries,  I,  So-and-so,  Count  or  Baron — ^for 
the  good  of  my  soul,  give  to  such  and  such  a 
Church  or  Monastery,"  etc. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  soldiers, 
whether  mercenaries  or  vassals,  who  composed  the 
armies  of  kings  or  great  feudatory  chiefs,  would 
be  less  liable  to  the  panic  than  their  superiors. 
In  truth  their  terror  outdid  that  of  their  officers. 
On  one  occassion  when  the  army  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  was  on  the  march,  it  happened  that  an 
wUpse  of  the  sun  took  place.  The  soldiers,  who 
feared  that  they  saw  in  this  phenomenon  one  of 
the'*Bi{^  in  the  sun,"  which  was  to  usher  in 
the  oooning  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  were  so 
terrified  that  they  fled  for  shelter  to  the  clefts 
&Dd  caverns  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  literally 
caOii^  upon  the  rocks  to  fall  upon  them,  and 
tin  hSOs  to  cover  them." 

Sot  H  was,  after  all,  among  the  lowest  orders 
of  soeisfy,  the  labourers  in  the  fields  and  the 
artizaos  in  the  towns,  that  the  mania  spread 
Most  widely  and  reached  the  highest  pitch. 
These  ooold  not  be  induced  to  go  about  their 


•  U  WM  ordBined  that  ftom  the  Wedneeday  evening  till 
t™  Kooday  following,  no  one  should  pveBumo  to  carry  otf 
tnytliing  1^  violetu^r  or  mtisfy  my  prirato  vengeance,  and 
wnof^ver  slunld  dare  to  vudate  thu  pubUo  decree  diould  pay 
tlie  fwfeit  c€  bis  life,  or  be  baniahed  from  hia  conntry  and 
tiie  societjr  of  Chxiirtiaiia.  Everyone  agreed  in  giving  this 
law  the  name  of**  the  tmoe  of  God."  Qlaber,v.l. 
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daily  tasks  with  any  regularity  (notwithstanding 
that  their  daily  bread  depended  uprai  it),  for 
thinking  of  the  outbreak  of  Divine  wrath,  which 
was  about  to  take  place.  There  were  some  wise 
and  sober  men  even  in  that  age  of  darkest  igno- 
rance,  who  mdeavoured  to  persuade  the  pf^tle 
that  their  alarm  was  without  reasonab^  founda- 
tion,*  and  even  if  this  had  been  otherwise,  that  it 
would  still  befit  t^em  to  go  about  the  duties  of 
life  with  diligence  and  faithfulness,  as  unto  God — 
80  that  tho  Lord,  if  Ho  should  come,  as  they  ex- 
pected, might  find  them  watching.  Tho  terrified 
and  conscien.ce-8tricken  men  paid  no  heed  to 
remonstrances  like  these,  but  gathered  eagerly 
round  fanatic  monks  or  half-crazed  pilgrims ;  who 
poured  into  their  ears  their  tale  of  horrors,  ever 
growing  more  wild  and  terrible  as  the  last  week 
of  the  year  1000  wont  by. 

When  the  last  day  of  that  week  dawned,  the 
madn^  had  attained  its  height.  All  work,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  was  suspended.  The  market 
places  were  desert^;  the  Blu>ps  were  shut;  Hob 
tables  were  not  spread  for  meals ;  the  very  house- 
hold fires  i«mained  unlighted.  Men,  when  they 
met  in  the  streets,  scarcely  saw  or  spoke  to  one 
another.  Their  eyes  had  a  wild  stare  in  them,  as 
though  they  expected  every  moment  some  terrible 
manifestation  to  take  place.  A  strange  unnatural 
silence  prevailed  everywhere,  except  in  the 
churches;  which  were  already  thronged  with 
eager  devotees,  who  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  shrines  of  their  favourite  saints,  imploring 
their  protection  during  the  fearful  scenes  which 
were  on  the  point  of  being  displayed.  As  the 
day  wore  on,  the  number  of  those  who  sought 
admission  grew  greater  and  greater,  until  every 
comer  of  the  sacred  edifices,  large  as  these  were, 
was  doiLsely  crowded,  and  it  became  impossible  to 
find  room  for  more.  But  the  multitude  outside 
still  storre  and  clamoured  for  admission,  filling 
the  porches  and  doorways,  and  climbing  up  the 
buttresses  to  find  a  refo^  on  the  roo&,  which 
they  could  not  obtain  inside.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  expected  loosing  of  Satan  would 
take  place  at  some  time  or  other  before  the  night 
was  ended,  but  at  what  precise  moment  no  one 
could  say.  A  strange  and  solemn  commentary  on 
the  text  which  bids  men  to  watch  because  *'  they 
know  not  whether  the  master  of  the  house  will 
come  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  cockcrowing, 
or  in  the  morning,"  was  presented  hy  the  multi- 
tudes which  filled  the  churches  that  night.  Watch 
in  very  truth  they  did.  Not  an  eye  was  closed 
throughout  that  lengthened  vigil ;  not  a  knee  but 
was  bent  in  humblest  supplication ;  not  a  voice 
but  joined  the  penitential  chant,  or  put  up  a 
fervent  entreaty  tor  help  and  protectdon.  There 
were  no  clocks  in  those  days ;  but  the  flight  of 
the  hours  vras  marked  by  g^t  waxen  tapers  vrith 
metal  balls,  attached  at  intervals  to  them.  These 
fell,  one  after  another,  as  the  flames  reached  the 
string  by  which  they  were  secured,  into  a  brazen 
basin  beneath,  with -a  clang  which  resounded 


*  "De  fine  mnndi  coram  populo  sermouom  in  Ecolosift 
Parisiorum  audivi,"  writes  Abtw  of  Fleury — "  quod  statim 
flnito  mille  annoram  nmnero,  Antiohristiu  advenirot,  et 
non  longo  post  tempcvo  unirersale  judicium  BOCoedereL 
Gai  jffedicationi,  ex  ftvangeliii  ac  Apocolypsi,  et  liber 
]>udeli8,  qti&  potni  viztnte  lestiti." 
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through  the  church.  At  the  recurrence  of  each 
of  these  warning  sounds  the  awe  of  the  vast  as- 
sembly seemed  to  deepen  and  intensify,  as  each 
realised  the  terrible  fact,  that  between  him  and 
the  outburst  of  Divine  wratii  only  the  briefest 
interval  could  now  remain. 

At  last  the  night,  long  as  it  was,  began  to  draw 
to  an  end.  The  chill  which  precedes  daybreak 
pervaded  the  air,  and  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first 
pale  gleam  of  morning  began  to  show  itself.  This 
must  be  the  signal  for  the  long  pent-up  anger  of 
Heaven  to  show  itself.  Satan  was  even  now  being 
loosed  from  his  bondage,  ^ut  no;  the  light  grew 
stronger  in  the  heavens,  and  the  flame  of  the 
candles  paled  before  it,  and  at  last  the  rays  of  the 
risen  sun  streamed  through  the  windows,  and  fell 
on  the  white  and  anxious  faces  of  the  watchers. 
The  night  had  passed  away,  A  new  day,  a  new 
year,  a  new  century  hsid  begim.  The  terror 
which  had  possessed  their  souls  was  after  all, 
God  be  thanked  for  it,  a  delusion ! 

But  t^is  idea  was  one  whioh  the  terror-stricken 
multitude  did  not  for  a  long  time  dare  to  enter- 
tun.  Their  min^  had  been  too  long  and  too 
•deeply  impressed  by  the  anticipation  of  do(nn, 
inevitoble  and  dose  at  hand,  to  allow  them  to 
cast  it  off  all  at  onoe.  There  might  have  been 
a  mistake  of  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  it  might  be 
a  year,  and  the  judgment  might  still  he  near, 
though  there  appeared  no  sign  of  its  approach. 


It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  became 
convinced  that  their  preachers  had  altogether 
misinterpreted  the  passage  in  the  Apocuypse, 
and  the  terrors  which  beset  them,  were  the 
offspring  of  their  own  fancies. 

The  belief  in  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of 
the  Second  Advent  has  been  frequently  enter- 
tained at  other  periods  of  histoiy,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  our  own.  Founding  their  theories 
on  their  own  interpretation  of  some  mystical 
passage  of  the  Apocalypse,  prophet  after  prophet 
has  fixed  the  day  of  fincJ  doom  for  some  particular 
date,  speaking  with  a  confidence,  which  nothing 
but  inspiration  itself  could  justify.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  such  assertions  could  be  made,  when  the 
words  of  OUT  Lord  are  borne  in  mind,  '*  Of  that 
day  and  hour  knoweth  no  mem,  no,  not  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son  "  (Mark  xiii. 
32).  But  there  is  the  fact  that  men  have  made 
them.  They  have  found  many  credulous  hearers, 
whom  nothing  but  the  actual  arrival  of  the  time 
foretold  without  bringing  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prediction,  oould  persuade  of  its  fiilaehood. 
It  is  sud  that  there  has  not  been  <nie  rangle  year 
since  the  oommenoement  of  the  presrait  century, 
when  sudi  assurances  have  not  been  given  and 
falsified  by  the  result.  But  there  never  has  been 
anything  to  compare  with  the  wild  scare  of  the 
Tenth  Century ;  nor  has  history  a  more  solemn 
lesson  for  mankind  than  that  which  it  contains. 


"  ms  BAKNEB  OTEB  MI  WAS  LOVE." 


GOD  moves  on  high,  and  by  His  thoughts 
profound 

He  gamisheth  the  skies  with  light  and  grace. 
And  hangs  their  azure  folds  as  curtains  round 
His  secret  dwelling  place. 

The  starry  hosts  through  all  the  night  abide 
In  His  pavilions,  stretched  from  zone  to  zone, 

From  whence  their  tribes  go  up  at  morning  tide 
To  worship  at  His  throne. 

In  white  flotillas  after  time  of  drouth, 

His  clouds  set  sail  with  freight  of  priceless 
worth ; 

With  soft  airs  from  the  chambers  of  the  south, 
He  quieteth  the  earth. 

And  day  and  night  the  glory  is  revealed. 
Before  its  face  are  set  no  hindering  bars. 

The  least  regarded  blossom  of  the  field 
Hath  visions  of  the  gtars  I 

Like  the  blue  firmament  outstretched  above 
Unworn  and  changeless,  so  bath  God  unfurled 

The  breadth  and  lengtii  of  ereriasting  love 
Above  this  straitened  world. 


Our  life  is  but  a  dewdrop  of  the  mom, 

Tet  orbed  therein  that  heaven  of  love  may 
shine 

Till  life  ascend,  on  sunbeam  wings  upborne, 
To  altitudes  divine. 

The  dim  honzom  of  oar  utmost  fiuth 

Touch  the  bright  slopes  hy  snnjwt  angels 

trod; 

Upon  that  wa^ide  sleep  which  men  call  death. 
Look  down  Uie  6tBxs  of  God. 

The  sapphire  paved  work  which  the  'ransomed 
know 

From  the  same  heaven  of  love  its  hue  hath 
won; 

But  there  so  bright  its  nearer  splendours  glow. 
They  need  not  moon  or  sun. 

For  them  the  rainbow's  sevenfold  radiance  seen 
Around  the  throne,  assures  that  storms  are 
o'er. 

0  azure  skies,  unshadowed  and  serene, 
0  Love  fox  evermore  I 

2L  B. 
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TJie  liawthorn  tiiids  limTi-ly  LLftild, 
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Awftkc,  O  my  bouI,  offiT  jiajnirui 
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Aiid  iaikit  for  ihitiu  awu  BUiamer  raimeut 
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CHIFIEB  I. 


DE  TOCQUEVTLLE,  the  famous  Frenchman, 
Tvhen  present  in  iiie  capitol  at  Washington, 
listening  to  the  oratory  of  American  members, 
asked,  at  the  close  of  speech  after  speech,  -what 
was  the  speaker's  name.  "  Oh,  that  is  the 
member  for  Kentucky,  he  belonged  originally  to 
Oonnectlont,"  replied  a  gentleman.  Another 
answer  was,  "  The  member  for  Missouri,  he  is 
from  Connecticat."  A  third  followed  to  the 
effect,  that  the  representatiTa  of  Illinoia  was  a 
nati-TO  of  Connectiout.  **  IKs  Kozmecticoot,"  said 
the  French  visitor  to  himself,  "must  be  a  very 
fine  state ; "  and  when  he  went  home  he  got  out 
his  map  to  look  for  it,  and  found,  as  he  said,  "  it 
was  ordy  von  leetle  yellow  spot."  He  told  this 
story,  at  a  4th  of  July  dinner,  in  Paris,  and  went 
on  to  say,  that  be  visited  the  state  which  had 
inspired  his  curiosity,  and  when  he  inspected 
colleges,  schools,  manufactories,  and  commercial 
houses,  he  was  led  to  exclaim,  and  he  repeated 
the  exclamation  to  his  Ameri<»n  auditors  at  the 
bfuiqnet — "  Ctot  leetle  state  you  call  Etmneoticoot, 
is  Ton  great  miracle  to  me." 

"No  doubt  Connecticut  is  a  wonder&l  state. 
We  tlumght  it  so,  in  point  of  scenery,  a  few  years 
^o,  when  we  were  traversing  its  spacious  and 
fertile  raUey,  out  hy  the  winding  river,  which 
gives  to  it  a  namip,  and  as  we  gazed  on  the  noble 
mountains  which  walled  it  in.  Hutford,  which 
is  a  sort  of  mother  city,  is  wonderiul  too ;  pictu- 
resque for  situation,  and  rich  in  the  wealth  of 
advanced  civilization,  it  is  the  pride  of  its ' 
numerous  inhabitants.  Last  September  we  were 
honoured  with  a  request  to  attend  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  annxversaTy  of  its  coloni- 
zation, which  was  identical  with  the  founding  of 
"  The  first  Church  of  Christ  in  Hartford."  We 
should  have  been  glad  indeed  to  accept  the 
invitation,  but  tills  was  impossible ;  next  to  it 
has  been  the  privilege  of  receiving  from  the 
authorities  a  htuadsome  volume  reporting  in 
full  {owjeedings  which  signalized  the  occasion. 
Some  aoconnt  ot  the  history,  and  of  iha  way  in 
which  the  oitiEens  commemorated  it,  we  shall 
give  our  readers — sure  that  they  will  be  interested 
in  the  details  we  have  received. 

Everybody  knows  something  about  "  the 
planting  of  New  England,"  aa  it  is  called. 
Massachusetts  was  an  early  part  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  it  was  followed  by  the  planting  of 
Connecticut  in  1 633.  Thomas  Hooker,  and 
Samuel  Stone  are  names  which  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  romantic  story.  Hooker  had 
been  a  puritan  student  at  Emanuel's,-  Cambridge, 
and  had  afterwards  ministered  as  a  clergyman  at 
Chelmsford  in  Essex.  He  had  also  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education,  and  John  Eliot, "  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,"  had  bieen  his  pupil.  Puritans 
were  persecuted,  and  to  escape  the  High  Com- 
mission Court  this  good  man  fled  to  B^^terdam, 
whence  he  retoniea,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
some  Essex  friends,  about  to  emigrate, — ^that  on 


the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  thoy  might  find 
what  was  not  allowed  them  here,  "  freedom  to 
worship  God."  They  reached  Massachusetts,  and 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Charles  Kiver, 
at  a  spot  named  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  with 
its  world-known  Harvard  University.  Samuol 
Stone,  Hooker's  companion,  had  also  been  a 
student  at  Eknanuel  College ;  and  in  their  now 
abode  they  becune  united  in  Chretien  ministry 
over  a  little  flock  of  exiles,  Hooker  being  called 
pastor,  and  Stone  teacher.  They  did  not  take  to 
Kewtown  aa  their  home.  Circumstances  there 
in  relation  to  the  govenunent,  and  governors  of 
Mf^sachusetts  were  not  altogether  pleasant ;  and 
they  heard  much  of  the  banks  of  the  Connecticnt 
as  a  lovely  region,  a  very  land  of  promise.  So 
thither  they  departed,  with  a  band  of  friends ; 
and  their  exodus  is  one  of  the  many  charming 
incidents  in  primitive  American  history.  They 
started  in  Iday,  just  as  the  wintry  landscape 
began  to  burst  and  brighten  into  beauty  and 
fruitfulness,  under  the  warmth  of  the  springtide 
sun.  Anemones  and  wild  violets  spotted  the 
woods  and  valleys,  where  the  melted  snow  rushed 
down  its  channels  in  fertilizing  stxeams.  But  if 
the  days  were  pleasant,  the  nights  were  cold  and 
damp,  which  blfoing  camp  fixes  could  only 
partisdly  relieve.  The  travellera  struck  into 
wood  after  wood,  no  map,  no  guide  to  show  the 
way.  They  had  no  source  of  direction,  but  the 
north  star  and  the  compass.  Hooker  tramped  on 
from  day  to  day,  accompanied  by  his  invalid  wife 
borne  on  a  litter. 

The  group  of  pilgrims  might  numbe""  about  a 
hundred  altogether ;  and  with  them  went  their 
little  stock  of  cattle,  which  supplied  them  with 
milk.  They  had  waggons  and  tents,  the  women 
and  children  filling  the  former,  the  latter  so 
&r  as  their  limited  capacity  allowed,  afibrding 
shelter  on  rainy  nights.  Many  a  hardy  wayfarer 
would  be  like  Jacob,  with  only  a  stone  lor  his 
pillow,  but  with  dreams  of  Grod  and  heaven 
which  filled  him  with  joy  unspeakable.  Those 
men  all  the  way,  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible.  They  walked  on  the  sides  of  ctemi^. 
At  length  they  reached  the  right  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River ;  and  there  ended  a  fortnight's 
joumoT,  just  to  the  north  of  a  little  Ihitch 
stookade,  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  wide  waters ; 
other  emigrants  followed,  and  four  towns  spmng 
up,  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  Windsor  and  Spring- 
field. Hartford  is  the  only  one  with  wBich  ve 
are  now  concerned. 

The  first  thought  of  the  settlers  r^;arded  a 
place  of  worship.  There  were  clearings  in  the 
thick  overgrown  country,  made  by  Indians, 
where  tiiey  raised  scanty  crops  of  com ;  and 
espying  some  rising  ground,  on  it  they  nosed 
a  rudely  constructea  church.  It  lasted  only  four 
years,  when  it  gave  place  to  another  whic^  served 
its  purpose  for  nearly  a  century.  A  burial-place 
was  provided  round  it — Tfae^t  rude  church 
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however,  was  hardly  built,  and  the  plain  dwellings 
of  tho  pilgrims  made  habitable,  before  it  became 
necessary  to  fight  for  home  and  life."  Forests  of 
giant  oaks  and  chestnut  were  inhabited  by  fero- 
cious beasts,  and  worse  still  by  wild  Indians, 
whose  wigwams  dotted  the  outskirts,  where  they 
might  be  seen,  daubed  with  war-paint,  clothed  in 
a  skin  or  blanket,  adorned  with  feathers,  and 
armed  with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife — the 
war  whoop  of  these  aborigines  sttu^ling  birds  and 
beauts,  and  strikiDg  terror  even  in  the  hearts  of  the 
brave  puritan  pilgrims.  These  warriors  attacked 
the  settlement,  and  the  settlers  had  to  defend 
themselves  as  they  could ;  and  their  ideas  of 
defence  extended  to  the  employment  of  aggres- 
dre  methods  for  the  suppression  and  even  exter- 
mination of  the  forest  children.  The  latter  were 
savage  and  cruel  in  the  extreme;  by  no  means 
innocent  and  harmless  as  poets  and  novelists 
hare  imagined.  Self-defence,  on  the  part  of  the 
pilgrims,  may  be  vindicated;  but  there  were 
deetls  of  aggression  and  retaliation  committed  by 
them  which,  cannot  be  excused.  They  gained  the 
mastery  over  these  fearful  neighbours,  and  the  red 
nun  vanished  before  the  march  of  his  pale-faced  foe. 

The  circumstances  of  the  settlers  were  alto- 
gether extraordinary.  They  had  other  diflSculties 
and  troubles,  besides  those  arising  out  of  Indian 
invasionB  and  wars.  As  society  developed  in  New 
England,  problems  had  to  be  worked  out,  such  as 
we  are  practically  ignorant  of,  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  settlers  were  of  two  classes, — the 
fptriiaal  puritan,  who  placed  religion  first,  who 
left  his  own  country  because  he  could  not  worship 
there  according  to  hia  own  conscience ;  and  the 
Kodar  puritan  who  placed  religion  second,  and 
who  chiefly  thought  of  the  temporal  interests  of 
himself  aud  his  neighbours.  Of  course  different 
theories  of  action  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. Tho  earliest  idea  was  that  of  a  house- 
hold— or  a  group  of  friends,  who  had  fled  away 
from  persecution  to  live  quietly  in  a  wilderness; 
bat  out  of  that  sprung  other  ideas,  which  created 
perplexity.  The  people  multiplied ;  a  hundred 
became  a  thousand,  one  thousand  became  ten. 
The  little  church,  composed  mainly  of  earnest 
believers,  grew  into  a  state,  a  civil  state,  with  its 
multiform  relationships  and  obligations.  The 
Massachusetts  people  had  made  the  church  the 
foundation  of  the  state,  and  limited  political  rights 
to  Christian  citizens.  Though  there  was  some- 
thing noble  in  the  conception,  one  sees  in  a 
moment  it  became  impossible  to  work  it  out, 
eicept  by  despotic  measures,  similar  to  those 
which  had  forced  them  out  of  England.  The 
Cttonectiout  people  did  not  adopt  that  theory. 
The  instrument  they  framed,  described  as  "  the 
firet  example  in  history  of  a  written  constitution — 
&  distinct  organic  law,  constituting  a  government 
and  defining  its  powers  " — provided  that  all  per- 
sons should  possess  the  franchise,  who  should  be 
"dmitted  to  it  by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  and 
tale  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth.* 
Bat  the  Church,  if  we  may  so  say,  was  in  Connecti- 
«it  the  centre  of  the  state.  Literally  it  was  so ; 
^  place  of  worship*  the  original  Meeting  House, 
uid  itfl  saccessor*  being  in  fact  town  hall  and 


•  Palfrey's  "Hiatoiy  of  New  England,"  toL  l  p.  232. 


capitol.  There  business  was  managed,  and 
justice  dispensed;  and  round  it  military  inhabi- 
tants were  drilled.  The  pastor,  Thomas  Hooker, 
stood  in  close  relationship  to  the  civil  governor, 
Mr.  Haynes.  Disputes  arose  into  which  we  can- 
not enter.  The  municipality  was  troubled  about 
religious  as  well  as  civil  questions.  One  about 
baptism,  which  has  much  exercised  local  histo- 
rians, we  shall  not  attempt  to  unravel ;  but  there 
is  a  story  about  the  charter  oak,  which  wo  must 
tell.  A  noble  oak  stood  in  the  midst  of  tho  spot 
chosen  for  the  settlement.  Some  wanted  to  cut 
it  down.  A  deputation  of  Indians  remonstrated 
against  the  act.  "  It  has  been  the  guide  of  our 
anc^tors,"  said  they,  "  as  to  the  time  of  planting 
our  com,  when  its  leaves  are  the  size  of  a  mouse's 
eaSf  then  is  the  time  to  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground."  The  tree  was  allowed  to  stand.  Years 
afterwards  the  tree  became  connected  with  the 
civil  history  of  the  state.  Ck)nnecticut  had  a  royal 
charter  granted  to  it  as  an  English  colony.  Its 
political  rights  were  imperilled  under  Jamos  u. 
who  hated  old  charters,  and  was  for  making 
new  ones  of  his  own.  A  debate  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  his  demand  being  made,  and  the 
charter  was  outspread,  when  some  cunning  per- 


THE  CHABTEB  OAK. 


son  present  managed  to  put  out  the  lights,  as  if 
by  accident,  and  then  under  tho  veil  of  darkness 
made  off  vrith  the  instrument,  and  deposited  it 
within  a  cavity  of  the  old  town  oak.  There  it 
remained  in  safety ;  and,  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  was  brought  out  in  triumph  to  be  con- 
firmed by  William  ur.  One  summer  morning 
in  1856,  "  the  solemn  tolling  of  the  church  1*11 
announced  that  this  vast  legendary  tree,  the 
charter  oak,  so  intimately  connfictcd  with  the 
planting  of  the  church  and  the  founding  (aud 
preservation)  of  the  state  had  fallen." 

Hooker  could  not  but  concern  himself  in  civil 
affairs  in  conformity  with  the  basis  of  citizen- 
ship in  Hartford  —  which  was  wider  than  in 
Boston — he  laid  down,  in  one  of  his  discourses, 
this  principle,  "  that  the  choice  of  public  magis- 
trates belongs  unto  the  people  by  God's  allow- 
ance; that  they  who  have  the  power  to  apiwint 
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officers  and  magistrates,  it  is  in  their  power  also 
to  set  the  bounds  and  limitations  of  the  power 
to  which  they  o^."  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
streets  of  the  city  were  built  in  troublous  time, 
for  ecclesiastical  troubles  were  mixed  with 
political  ones  ;  and  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  and 
church  was  no  easy  matter,  especieuly  when  the 
hands  of  both  governor  and  pastor  were  on  the 
helm.  Hooker  left  behind  mm  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  piety;  and  of  Stone,  who 
had  been  teacher,  and  who  suoceeded  liim  as  pastor, 
it  is  said  "  he  too  was  an  exceedingly  reverend  and 
able  man,  but  he  obviously  took  very  high  views 
of  the  prerc^atives  of  lus  office."  "He  was  a 
man  of  pc^iuar  qualities  and  great  controver- 
sial gifts,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  devout  piety.'*  After  him  came 
dissmsions,  not  profitable  to  enquire  into^ 
between  pastor  Whiting  and  governor  Hayes ;  and 
also  between  different  parties  in  the  church,  some 
of  whom  were  for  strict  and  others  for  l^^  disci- 
pline, which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  "  half- 
way Covenant."  This  matter  we  cannot  describe, 
but  the  words  import  that  a  compromise  arose, 
and  that  to  those  forming  the  congregation, 
privileges  were  allowed  short  of  original  com- 

Elete  membership.  During  a  period  of  two 
undred  and  fifty  years,  looking  at  what  human 
nature  is,  and  at  what  the  circumstances  of  this 
peculiar  community  were,  we  cumot  but  see  that 
ohangefnl  tames,  that  reverses  as  well  as  pros- 

Emty,  must  have  succeeded  the  first  foundation, 
ights  and  shadows  fall  over  the  l(mg  history. 
There  was,  now  imd  then,  no  little  contention, 
the  blmdii^  of  temporal  and  spiritual  ^^ors,  the 
antagonism  of  governors  and  pastors,  tJie  claims 


of  many  people  not  in  spiritual  sympathy  with  the 
communicants  to  share  in  certain  civic  privileges 
— these  things  will  help  to  explain  much  that  we 
meet  with  in  these  annals,  different  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  records  of  English 
churches.  But  a  mastery  of  difBculties,  an 
increase  of  religious  power,  and  a  succession  of 
ministers,  not  without  failings,  but  on  the  whole 
good  and  diligent  men,  mark  the  story  of  the 
Hartford  Church  from  tiie  beginning  until  now. 
It  gradually  outgrew  ^e  dimensians  of  its 
second  sanctuary.  In  1 739,  a  new  Meeting  House 
appears — not  without  some  wrangling  over  the 
question  where  it  ahould  stand — and  mention  is 
made  of  a  dedication  sermon  from  the  words,  '*  The 
glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than 
the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  In  littie 
more  than  sixty  years  this  edifice  gives  place  to 
a  far  more  imposing  structure,  t^e  same  as  that 
which  now  remains.  In  1805  the  fourth  edifice 
was  completed,  ajid  it  was  remembered  by  an 
octogenarian  present  at  the  recent  anniversary, 
how,  as  a  child,  he  brought  away  from  the  old 
chxirch  a  foot-stool,  to  which  he  had  become 
attached;  and  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  old  steeple, 
next  day,  brought  down  by  long  ropes  straightened 
by  a  steady  pull,  as  he  notioeid  the  strange  and 
startling  shimmer  of  light  upon  tiie  old  weather- 
cock, which  pitched  forward  zigzag  to  the  further 
side  of  the  street.  The  litUe  one  had  then, 
become  a  thousuid,  the  tiny  homestead  round 
the  Indian  oak  had  grown  into  a  large  city 
big^r  now  than  ever;  and  besides  the  uicient 
pnntan  oongr^tion,  others  had  furisen  of  dif- 
ferent names  and  characters,  yet  all  enjoying  the 
fullest  rel^ous  freedom. 


THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS. 

I. — WASTE-PAPER  fiOCIETIBS. 


"  \A/-*-^™  Society,  71  13*.  Id."    "  Sale 

V  V  of  waste  paper,  SI.  7»."  In  looking  over 
a  Church  Missionary  Eoport,  I  came  upon  the 
above  itrais,  amount  the  oontriVmtions  of  two 
congregations,  which  have  always  been  noted 
for  earnest  and  continuoas  efforts  to  promote  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  heatlien  lan^. 

The  Report  contained  the  returns  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  churches,  and  beside  the 
above,  there  were  two  small  amounts  of  a  few 
shillings  each  in  the  subscription  lists,  headed 
"  Waste  Paper,"  but  no  mention  of  other  associa- 
tions for  collecting  it. 

I  was  curious  to  know  more  about  what  was 
to  me  a  novel  society,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
lady  member  kindly  enlightened  me  as  to  the 
origin,  purpose  and  workmg  of  one  named 
above.  1  reproduce  the  information  thus  received, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  bring  forth  practical 
fruit  in  other  quarters. 

Sfy  friend  did  not  say  from  whose  good  thought 
the  Waste  Paper  Society  spranff  into  existence. 
Some  one  suggested  that  if  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  paper,  over  and  above  those  which  are  needed 
for  household  requirements,  were  collected  and 


utilised,  money  might  be  made  of  them.  And 
further,  that  if  a  number  of  ladies,  interiasted 
in  misnonaiy  work,  would  form  themselves  into 
a  little  society  for  collecting  and  disposing  of  the 
same,  the  funds  would  be  substantially  increased 
by  such  united  effort 

The  proposal  found  favour,  and  was  promptly 
acted  upon.  Strcmg  sack»  were  made  to  hold  the 
paper,  and  each  member  of  the  society  took  one  to 
her  home. 

Members  of  the  various  familie«  were  enlisted 
as  helpers,  and  shown,  that  by  carefiilly  storing 
every  scrap,  especially  of  writing  paper,  they 
would  not  only  prevent  tiie  waste  of  much 
valuable  material  needed  for  commercial  piuv 
poses,  but  would  help  in  missionary  work. 

We  all  know  what  a  common  thing  it  is  to 
throw  an  old  letter  or  envelope  on  the  back  of 
the  fire.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  we  wish  the 
writing  to  be  destn^ed,  and  so  we  bun  oor 
letters  wholesale,  when  every  purpose  might  be 
Bwved  tearing  off  names  and  addiesaes  and 
one  strip  out  of  uie  middle  of  the  sheet,  or  an 
important  pass^,  thus  leaving  the  remainder 
available  for  re-manufacture.    ^  , 
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In  many  cases,  paper  is  wholly  wasted  for 
want  of  a  household  receptacle,  in  which  it  may 
be  stored,  and  some  system  of  gathering  and 
disposing  of  the  contents  after  t^y  have  been, 
collected.  These  difficulties  were  precisely  the 
ones  which  were  obviated  by  the  working  of  this 
waste-paper  sodetv.  First,  the  ba^  were  pro- 
vided and  honsehold  s^pathies  enusted.  Then 
a  tradesman  belongmg  to  the  con^gation 
volunteered  the  use  of  his  van,  once  in  six  weeks 
or  so,  for  conveying  the  paper  to  the  mill. 

It  happened  that  another  member  was  actually 
connected  with  the  manufactoiy,  and  he  under- 
took to  see  the  paper  weighed,  and  the  valne 
handed  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society. 

Thus  economy  was  inculcated,  waste  prevented, 
and  valuable  and  much  needed  material  saved 
from  destruction.  From  odds  and  ends  of  waste 
paper  grew  those  sums  of  72.  IBa.  Id.  and  32.  7s. 
paid  over  amongst  the  large  amounts  subscribed 
by  two  congregations  in  1882. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  first  time  in  which 
the  waste-paj)er  society  had  figured  in  the  list, 
Imt  not  having  back  reports  at  hamd,  I  cannot 
tell  to  what  extent. 

Sur^y  this  modest  association  furnishes 
another  lesson  as  to  what  may  be  done  under 
favourable  circumstances,  by  not  despising  the 
"  Day  of  Small  Things."  The  two  congregations 
who  together  sent  eleven  additional  pounds  from 
this  apparentiy  insignificant  source,  give  largely 
and  liberally  towards  missionary  work.  The  one 
which  sent  the  smaller  sum  named  for  waste 
paper  takes  the  first  place  in  the  long  list  of 
churches  in  this  branch  association,  and  since 
1835  has  contributed  25,9331.  15*.  Ui.  to  this 
one  missionary  society. 

The  other,  since  1886,  has  sent  for  the  same 
purpose  more  than  17,0001.  But  both  have 
shown,  that  whilst  doing  great  things  in  a  Iai^&- 
hearted  spirit,  the  meimiras  are  not  ashamed  to 
turn  little  ones  to  good  account  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  His  Gospel. 

It  was  also  pleasant  to  note  the  other  two 
items  of  a  few  shillings  each,  the  results  of 
individual  thrift ;  one  of  which  was  sent  in 
addition  to  the  annual  subscription. 

Who  can  help  seeing  how  much  might  be  done 
by  means  of  waste-paper  societies  if  each  con- 
gregation had  one  ? 

The  material  collected  by  a  single  household 
might,  in  mexij  cases,  be  too  insignificant  to  be 
worth  ofiering. 

No  doubt  the  fragments  of  paper  which  went 
to  make  up  nearly  twelve  pounds  worth  in  this 
Missionary  Beport  might  have  been  counted  by 
manv  thoasands,  each  of  which  taken  separately 
would  lie  almost  valueless;  but  together,  they 
nepresented  no  mean  amount  when  changed  into 
sterling  gold  and  silver. 

The  working  in  large  towns  presents  no  diffi- 
colty  whatever,  because  the  demand  for  the 
material  itself  is  unceasing.  Modem  science  has 
taught  the  paper  manufacturer  to  extract  the  ink 
from  that  which  has  been  written  or  printed 
upon,  and  nearly  every  newspaper  contains  an 
advertisement  which  shows  where  it  may  be 
disposed  of.  In  some  cases  the  paper  makers 
will  supply  sacks  at  a  trifling  cost,  pay  carriage 


and  send  the  value  of  the  contents  to  the  collector 
after  deducting  cost  of  conveyance.  There 
should,  however,  be  a  littie  information  given 
as  to  the  qualities  best  worth  collecting.  The 
value  will  be  much  diminished  if  all  kinds  are 
thrown  indisoriminatelr  into  the  same  reoeptade. 
Old  envelopes,  pamimletB,  acoonnt  books,  in 
short,  all  peoes  of  white  paper  with  a  glazed 
surface,  should  be  kept  together  because  these  are 
much  more  valuable  than  coloured  and  coarser 
kinds.  The  latter  may  be  used  for  fire  lighting, 
as  they  fetch  so  small  a  price  as  to  be  scai^ly 
worth  preserving  except  in  very  large  quantities. 
Newspapers  may  be  better  disposed  of  to  fish- 
mongers, greengrooers,  and  others,  for  wrapping 
up  their  wares,  and  will  fetch  more,  if  kej[>t  clean 
and  sold  for  this  purpose,  than  they  would  if  thrust 
in  amongst  mere  odds  and  ends. 

Does  this  article  on  waste  paper  bring  a  smile 
to  the  face  of  some  reader,  because  the  subject 
dealt  with  is  so  seeminKly  insignificant  ?  I  grant 
that  it  is  so.  But  I  know  there  are  hun£»ds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  perscma,  who  when  asked 
to  contribute  towards  misaionary  work,  towards 
the  spread  of  Gk>d's  word,  or  tlie  dissemination 
of  Christian  literature,  give  a  sigh  of  regret,  and 
answer  that  they  cannot.  They  would  if  they 
could,  and  are  only  sorry  to  say  "  No." 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  who  have  the 
will,  but  not  the  means  to  do  much.  To  such  I 
would  say.  Waste  Paper  Societies  in  suitable 
localities  open  a  way  for  everybody  to  do  some- 
thing ;  and  iiisigniii.cant  as  these  humble  agencies 
may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  full 
purses,  the  results  of  united  thrift  amongst  the 
many  would  do  great  things  in  increasing  the 
means  required  for  good  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  have  said  "  in  suitable  localities,"  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  in  thinly  peopled  district  or  villages, 
at  a  distance  from  a  railway  station,  the  cost  of 
carxii^  would  probably  be  too  great  for  the  ex- 
periment to  be  worth  trying.  In  such  neigh- 
bourhoods, there  is,  however,  usually  little  of  the 
material,  and  that  littie  passes  into  the  hands  of 
local  coUectors,  who  go  round  for  the  purpose  of 
buying,  or  exchanging  otber  articles  for  it.  I 
would,  therefore,  only  recommend  the  formation 
of  waste-paper  societies  in  neighbourhoods  where 
the  material  can  be  easily  disposed  of  and  on 
remunerative  terms. 

Let  me  also  add  that  information  on  this  sub- 
ject cannot  be  given  by  Editors,  but  must  be 
obtained  from  and  by  persons  on  the  spot  where 
it  is  proposed  to  commence  such  a  society.* 

II. — ^THE  CHILDRQI'S  PENCE. 

Most  of  us  grown-up  folk  credit  the  littie  people 
with  being  great  spend-thrifts,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  capital  at  their  disposal. 
The  general  feeling  with  regard  to  children  is, 
that  no  sooner  do  they  possess  a  coin,  than,  to  use 
the  old  saying,  "  it  bums  their  pockets." 

How  few  of  MS  realise  what  our  great  Evan- 
golistio  Societies  owe  to  the  children's  pence. 

*  Direllere  in  London  or  its  neiehbonihood  caa  procure 
it  for  themsehres  W  addreaBiDga  letter  vith  stamped  en- 
velope enclosed— Waste  Paper  Departmenk^Joyd's  Paper 
Milfi.  MttiBgbauroe,  Kent  GOOgle 
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I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  extent 
and  importanoe  of'  the  help  rendered  by  the 
youngsters,  as  I  looked  over  the  report  already 
tJlnded  to.  After  noticing  several  sums  con- 
tributed hy  Sunday  Schools  and  juvenile  asaociar 
tions,  I  was  led  to  analyse  the  subsoription  listS} 
witJi  the  following  result. 

Exclusive  of  a  legacy  of  1,000Z.,  the  total  sum 
sent  in  during  the  year  by  the  123  congregations 
was  4,1441.  6b.  4d.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  of  this  came  from 
Sunday  Schools  and  Juvenile  Associations,  with 
out  reckoning  the  contents  of  some  boxes 
belonging  to  child  collectors.  The  young  people 
may  therefore  be  fairly  credited  with  subscribing 
fully  one-fourtli  of  the  sum  total  collected  for 
this  branch  of  evangelistio  work,  by  these  asso- 
ciated oongregationis. 

Besides  the  bare  fact  that  the  children's  pence 
in  this  one  association,  mount  up  to  such  an 
extent  tiiat  the  sum  in  pounds  requires  four 
figures  to  represent  it,  some  extremely  interwt* 
ing  particuLus  may  be  gfuned,  aad  ideas 
snggmted  b^  a  cbser  examination  of  "^e  re- 
port. For  instanoe*  we  give  a  little  sigh  as 
we  notice  that  the  only  contributions  sent  "by 
a  few  of  these  congregations,  are  those  which 
come  from  the  schools ;  the  elders  being  unre- 
presented in  the  subscription  lists.  Again,  that 
iu  nearly  twenty  cases,  wie  amounts  obtained  by 
the  children's  pence  far  exceed  those  given  by 
adults  for  missionary  purposes, 

A  glad  thought  follows  the  sad  one.  After  all, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  feet  that  the 
children  who  give  the  half-pence  and  pence  to- 
day, will  be  the  adult  memliers  of  the  congrega- 
tions, by-and-by.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
the  habit  of  giving  wUi  be  lost,  or,  that  the 
little  scholar  who  has  just  dropped  the  copper 
coin  through  the  slit  in  the  lid  of  her  Sunday 
class  missumary  box,  will  in  after  yeaxs  turn  a 
deaf  em:  to  an  appeal  for  enlarged  help  towards 
l^e  same  good  work. 

Yet  another  thought  of  a  cheering  character. 
Far  beyond  even  the  good  done  by  the  money 
collected  is  the  benefit  to  the  children  them- 


.  Think  of  the  self-denial  which  many  thousands 
of  youngsters  must  have  exercised,  before  their 
pence  swelled  into  such  a  sum.  Many  of  them 
perhaps  had  only  the  solitary  halfpenny  or  penny 
as  the  week's  allowance  of  pocket-money.  To 
drop  it  into  the  missionary  box  meant  the  having 
nothing  left  in  the  pocket,  no  coin  to  display  or 
to  spend.  To  give  half  of  the  treasured  penny 
is  no  mean  act  of  self-denial ;  to  give  the  only 
halfpenny  represents  an  amount  of  it  that  prob- 
ably few  of  us  older  people  would  care  to  under- 
stand experimentE^y.  ■ 

The  child's  individuality  as  a  diver  is  also 
lost.  She  drops  in  her  coin  and  it  counts 
amongst  the  rest,  appearing  at  the  year's  end 
only  in  the  aggregate  *'  Class  O,  so  much,"  and 
in  the  Eeport  oomes  under  the  head  of  "  Schools." 
She  may  perliaps  find  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure 
in  the  thought  that  Class  A,  to  which  she  belongs, 
takes  a  high  place  in  the  list,  its  members 
generally  having  contributed  a  fair  share  of 
the  money  sent  in,  as  above.    Or,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  sum  may  be  very  small  and  she  may 
feel  that  the  rest  of  its  members  have  given  but 
little,  and  she  is  ashamed  of  the  place  her  class 
takes,  though  knowing  that  she  has  done  her 
very  utmost. 

Courage,  little  one  I  Thou^  no  human  eye  saw 
the  struggle  which  went  on  in  your  yoimg  breast 
before  you  made  up  your  mind  to  give,  and  give 
reguhuly  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  "Hia  gospel, 
there  was  One  who  did.  Though  you  slipped 
in  your  coin  so  that  only  the  chink  could  be 
heard,  and  your  class-fellows  could  only  guess  at 
what  you  gave,  God  knew  what  you  were  doing 
and  what  it  cost  you. 

Go  on,  dear  children.  Eejoice  in  the  thought 
that  however  small  may  be  your  separate  contri- 
butions to  Missionary  or  Bible  Societies,  they  are 
not  given  in  vain  or  unimportant,  as  a  whole. 
There  aro  Missionaries,  proclaiming  in  far-away 
lands,  the  glad  tidings  of  God's  love  for  sinners, 
and  the.  all-sufficiency  of  the  Saviour  He  has 
provided  in  His  dear  Son,  who  might  be  called 

Chilcben's  Musionaries,"  because  they  have 
been  sent  out  by  means  of  children's  pence. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Bibles,  being 
scattered  broadcast  unong  ihe  nations,  bought 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  money  which  bcr^  and 
girls  have  contributed  by  half-pence  at  a  time. 

Seeing  such  results  from  their  efiforts  and  gifts, 
I  begin  to  be  doubtful  whether  I  ought  to  have 
placed  the  children's  pence  under  the  heading  of 
"  The  Day  of  Small  Things." 

KUTH  LA31B. 


"I  havsltaot  donawltboiit  cawe  all  Oat  I  ban  daita  .  .  .  BdtbthB 
Lord  God."— Aefe.  zlr.  S3. 

A  TOT  wttJiout  cattW,  O  Creator  and  Father, 
y  V    Thy  power  hath  faahion'd  e'en  weak  onea  like  me ; 
My  life  is  not  chance  without  pozposc,  but  rather 

To  show  forth  the  strength  that  is  perfoct  in  Thee. 
Then  welcome  my  feebleness;  be  it  my  Bong, 
Since  it  mokoi  mo  yield  aJl  things  to  Him  who  is  strong 

Not  teithout  eauM — O  Thou  King  of  the  highway, 
Thou  tumeet  my  feet  from  the  flowery  plain, 

Through  the  thorua  and  the  l»iarB,  and  the  stoncfl* 
into  Thy  way, 
Betfuding  my  weary  stepe  once  and  again. 

Yet  onward  I  go,  in  the  Btraight  narrow  road. 

Towards  the  land  of  Qi&  promise.  Thy  holy  abode. 

Not  icWuntt  eau$e,  Thon  i^cter,  sustunor, 
Thy  rod  hath  chastised  me— Thy  staff  hath  upheld; 

Through  the  loBies  Thou  sendert  the  soul  is  a  gtuncr. 
Through  the  fUth  bran  of  sorrow  my  &an  ire  dia* 

pell'd. 

So  I  pass  through  the  Talley,  and  rest  upon  Tboe, 
For  Thy  rod,  like  Thy  staff;  Lord,  is  comforting  mo. 

Not  wUho^  cause  hath  Thy  Froridence  taken 
Tho  loves  of  my  life  in  the  midst  of  their  years; 

Thou  hastwill'd  that  the  flowers  of  grace  should  avakoa 
When  watered  anew  by  the  fast-falling  tears. 

To  Thy  wisdom  I  bow,  and  I  trust  to  Thy  lorc^ 

HQ.  Thy  purpose  in  mo  bo  made  perfect  above. 
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BESSIE  HBNZIES'  MANY  BXDER 

CHAFTCB  I. — WHO  SHOULD  TAKE  OASB  Of  THE  KITTEK. 


|OINQ — going — gone." 

It  was  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  who 
spoke,  standing  on  a  chair,  surrounded 
hj  a  gronp  of  brothers  and  nsters, 
ranging  in  age  from  twelre-jear  old 
Muriel  down  to  bal^  Arthui,  who, 
having  ahemately  crawled  and  rolled 
bimielf  to  ft  oonronleiit  distanee,  now 
rested  on  hands  and  knees,  his  fluffy  Ught 
bead  rearad  np  so  that  the  ronnd  blue  eyes 
might  take  in  a  full,  yroaieadng  stare  at 
hif  Ixothfli^  elevated  position. 
The  amateur  anotioneer  held  a  tortoise-^iell 
kitten  in  bis  band^  and  having  taken  a  kmg,  eaiefnl  mrrey 
of  his  companions,  and  pronoonoed  that  final — ^^Gkme*' — 
he  Bi^d  in  a  calm  tone  of  resolution, — 

''Bessie,  yon  shall  take  caro  of  MouBer  for  mo  till  the 
bolidays  come." 

A  cry  of  delight  from  little  Bessie  greeted  this  announce- 
ment, and  heavy  sighs  of  disappointment  froDi  Are  other 
tiiToats  told  very  plainly  that  Monser  was  a  favqprite  in 
the  family.  Ernest,  tbe  next  in  the  descending  sctdo  to 
the  kitten's  owner,  looked  indignant  at  his  brodter*s  deoiBion, 
as  well  as  sonowfU. 

"  Well,  Syd,"  be  exclaimed,  "  I  must  say  that  I  think  you 
have  made  tbe  stupidest  eb(»ce,a8  well  as  a  very  queer  one  I 
Fanoy  giving  kits  to  a  chit  like  Bessie,  orer  the  heads  of 
Muriel,  and  Annette  and  Marion.** 

Sydney  got  down  from  the  diair,  with  the  kitten  in  his 
arms,  as  he  gave  bis  answer,  **  Yon  see,  Ernest,  I  was 
obliged  properly  to  think  what  was  beet  for  Mooser,  as  well 
at  what  wo  mi^t  like  ourselTes." 

"Of  course,"  retorted  impatient  young  Ernest,  "I  know 
that  as  well  as  yon.  Bat  why  Oten  did  not  yon  choose 
Muriel?  I  am  una  she  is  gemfle  «Knt^  for  anyOii^.'' 

HmteTs  soft  larown  eyes  were  turned  gratefully  to  her 
ehampion,  hot  there  was  a  idiglit  ttme  of  disaj^noTBl  in 
Sydn^B  Toioa,  as  he  said,— 

"Tes,  that^s  just  it  ^0*8  too  gentle,  end  quiet,  and  all 
that  She  would  dt  with  Mouser  in  her  lap  all  day, 
dreaming  orer  it,  or  reading,  and  by  the  time  the  Easter 
holidays  came  poor  old  kits  would  have  tnmedinto  a  sleepy, 
little  fat  lump,  witbont  a  bit  of  spirit  left  in  it" 

Tbe  faint  oolonr  in  Muriel's  cheeks  deepened  into  a  red 
hot  flush,  and  she  bent  her  face  rather  quickly  out  of  slj^t 
as  Emie  oontinned  his  questioning,  with, — 

•*  Well  then,  how  about  Annette  and  Marion?  Why  did 
you  not  choose  them  ?  " 

Sydney's  serious  expression  oleaxed  away  now  from  his 
pleasant  conntenance,  with  a  laugh.  ' "  Exactly  because  if  I 
had  chosen  in  that  direction  it  would  have  been  choosing 
'  them.*  And  two  people's  duty  se^us  to  me  to  be  much  the 
same  as  nobody's  duty,  if  Kan  and  May  are  fair  examples  to 
judge  by.  A  joint  kitten  might  most  likely  shoro  the  fate  of 
their  joint  dolls.  Each  would  think  the  other  was  attending 
to  it,  and  so  it  would  get  neglected  as  their  dolls  do,  and 
very  likely  starved." 

**OhI  Syd,"  ejaculated  the  twins  in  dioms,  "how  can 
you  think  that  we  shonld  be  so  cruel.  We  would  sooner 
give  it  our  own  dinner  than  let  it  starve." 

Syd  SAl  half  swry  that  be  had  spoken  so  strongly  when 
ha  flaw  the  tears  In  his  listen^  eyes,  hut  at  the  same  time 
meBories  crowded  into  hii  mind  to  oonvinoe  him  that  his 
jndgment  had  been  a  just  one.  On  Ibmday  ttie  best  wax- 


doll  had  been  left  under  the  beecb-tree,  in  tbe  pouring  rain, 
all  night  because  Nannie  thought  May  had  brought  it  iu, 
and  May  thought  that  Nan  had  done  so.  On  Tuesday  the 
housemaid  lighted  the  schoolroom  fixe  with  their  Vxeotii 
exercises,  "two  Uotty  pieces  of  paper,"  as  she  deeeribed 
them,  which  she  had  found  lying  on  the  floor.  Each  of  the 
sisters  had  famsted  to  the  otim  to  put  them  avn^,  and  eo 
they  were  left  lying  on  the  table  untilagnstof  windotnning 
in  at  the  open  vrindow  blew  over  the  vnuto-paper  basket, 
scattering  its  contents,  and  sent  the  two  Fronoh  exercisos 
down  on  to  the  floor  to  join  them. 

Only  that  very  mornizig  a  half-hemmed  sUk  pook^band- 
kerchief,  which  was  to  be  a  joint  present  from  the  pur  to 
their  papa  on  bis  birthday,  had  been  found  by  the  gardener 
half  in  and  half  out  of  Carlo's  konnol,  wlutiier  the  dog  had 
carried  it  as  a  choice  prize,  after  tearing  it  down  from  tho 
apple-tree  boug^  on  which  it  had  been  hung  1^  one  of  the 
nnall  needlewomen  tbe  evening  before. 

A  rather  grave  reproof  from  their  mamma  for  the  spmlt 
handkerchief  brought  out  the  sobbing  excuses, — 

"Why  mamma,  you  see  I  forgot  I  had  left  it  on  that 
branch,  and  when  I  could  not  find  it  I  thought  that  Annette 
must  have  got  it'* 

"  And  I,"  said  Annette,  when  I  could  not  find  it  in  tho 
workbox,  of  oourte  I  thought  that  Marifln  had  got  it  Km^ 
where." 

"  And,  so  it  would  be  with  poor  Mouser  most  likely," 
reflected  Sydney  very  naturally,  as  he  stood  up  on  ihe 
chair  deciding  the  &te  of  the  kitten,  not  by  the  bids  made 
for  the  popidar  treasure,  but  by  bis  shrewd  oonnderation 
of  his  sisters'  characters.  Had  he  consulted  bis  own  lancy 
only,  he  would  have  given  it  over  to  his  own  spedal 
favourite  out  of  the  family  bunch,  the  oldest  itf  the  party, 
gentle  Muriel.  But  haj^y  tat  him,  and  for  Muriel  too, 
he  had  began  of  late  to  woke  up  to  the  knowledge  that  «& 
individual  who  oonld  only  weep  with  tboee  who  weep,  and 
did  not  seem  able  or  willing  to  i^joiee  with  them  that  do 
rejoice,  was  not  altogether  a  good  or  useful  companion  for 
human  beings,  and  not  even     on  anlmaL 

Meantime,  while  vro  have  been  arriving  at  the  reaadns  for 
Sydney's  decimons  against  bis  three  elder  risten,  Ernest 
demanded  to  hear  why  he  had  g^ven  it  to  Besne. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  reply  to  this  question  was 
evidently  more  difficult  than  the  others  had  been,  and 
when  it  did  come  at  last  It  was  rather  a  queer  one. 

"Why — you  see— well,  it  isn't  exactly  easy  to  say,  bat 
Bessie  seems  to  have  so  many  sides  somehow,  to  suit  all 
sorts  of  things." 

Five  pairs  of  staring  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  speaker  of 
this  decidedly  curious  remark ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  seven 
pairs,  for  three-year  old  Freddy  and  tbe  baby  stared  fw 
sympathy,  without  trouUing  themselves  to  undsrstand  the 
subject  in  band. 

Bessie  let  her  fat  little  arms,  which  had  been  raised  to 
take  the  kitten,  drop  down  again,  with  a  oomiool  air  of 
dismay,  as  thou^  she  were  anxious  to  find  out  if  her 
brother's  compliment  were  true,  and  that  she  really  had 
more  sides  than  othst  folks. 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Marion  at  length, 
giving  voice  to  the  general  curiosity.  But  at  that  moment 
tho  children's  dinner-bell  rang,  nurse  came  hurrying  into 
the  room,  and  Mrs.  Menzies,  who  had  boon  on  guard  in  tiie 
nursery  during  the  foregoing  scene,  now  oamo  forward  to  tho 
group  with  a  smile. 

**Como  down  to  dinnw  now,  young  people,  and  this 
evening,  if  you  like,  I  irill  answer  your  question  for  yon 
instead  of  Sydney." 

"But  con  yon,  mamma?'*  asked  Annette,  trand4«ring 
her  wonder  now  from  her  brother  to  iter  mother,  in  whose 
powers  she  usually  had  unlimited  confidence,  but  she 
titou^t  that  even  munma  n^t  pul^i^lnscMBBtSldli^i 
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queer  puzzle,  if  she  meant  to  make  the  attempt  -without  his 
help. 

However,  Mrs.  Menzies  only  smiled  again  la  reply  to  her 
little  girls'  ptesent  qneetion,  and  led  the  way  downstairs  to 
the  dining-room,  followed  by  the  half-dozen  ^der  ones  of 
htt  flook. 

THE  BITTER  FBUIT. 

T  OEHAN  was  poor>  iU-favoured,  and  a  alaTe : 
His  lord  was  rich  and  beautiful  and  brare : 
Yet  they  were  firieDds;  for  one  ma  good  and  kind: 

The  othei'B  mind 
To  do  his  masters  vill  in*  t^et  inclined. 

And  oft,  when  Lokman  toiled,  his  lord  stood  by 
And  held  sweet  oonTorse  with  him ;  while  on  high 
The  hot  sun  shone :  or  when,  at  close  of  day. 

The  shadow  grey 
Of  the  poor  sUtb  long  atretohed  befiue  him  lay. 

Bnt  when  alone  he  wnmi^t,  with  pain  t^qoMt, 
Before  his  soul  gtfll  shone  the  star  of  rest  : 
**  These  boon  to  my  dear  earthly  lord  am  doa : 

'  The  night  to  yon; 
Oieat  Godl"— he  said,  "so  help  me  to  be  tmet" 

One  day,  slow  pacing  through  the  blinding  glare. 
His  lord  drew  near  him:  in  his  hands  he  bare 
Bipe  fruit:  and  to  the  bIbtb  he  held  It  out, 

Vho,  with  no  doubt. 
Gave  thanks,  and  thought  to  slake  his  burning  drought. 

But  ah  I  the  fruit  more  bitter  was  than  gall ; 
Yet,  without  one  wry  face,  he  ate  it  all : 
And  wondering  at  him  then  his  master  spake : 

"How  oould'st  thou  take 
Of  aught  80  vile,  nor  one  remonstrance  make?" 

The  (Have  looked  up  and  smiled  in  his  lord's  face 
On  his— the  bitterness  had  left  no  trace : 
"Uaster,  thou  oft  hast  given  sweet  things  to  me: 

Str&ngo  would  it  be 
Could  I  not  take  one  bitter  finit  from  thee." 

The  word  fell  sweetly  on  his  master's  ear; 
For  gratitude  to  every  heart  is  dear:— 
And  willing  yet  e'en  de^er  spdz^  to  move 

Of  that  sweet  love- 
He  set  him  firee,  M»  gratitude  to  prove. 

Ab,  might  we  learn  a  lesson  from  that  slave  I 
We  too  a  kind  and  loving  Master  have : 
With  scanty  grace  we  take  of  His  best  cheer, 

Bnt  spore  no  tear 
If  to  our  lips  one  Idttor  taste  oomes  near. 

Idle  are  we,  and  slow  to  do  His  will : 
Yet  for  His  servants  He  piovideth  still: 
How  many  sweets  Thou  givest  us,  good  Lord  I 

*Tis  ill  reward 
That  aught  ftum  Thy  kind  hand  should  bo  abhorred. 

p.  w.  B. 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLASS. 

XVm. — THE  JOCBNETB   OT  OTTB  LORD. 

Tbxt  for  the  day—**  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
osiried  our  sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  TTim  atrioken, 
smitten  of  God,  and  afiOicted."   Isa.  liii  4. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  very  solemn  part  of  our  Saviour's 
history.  We  are  drawing  near  to  the  end,  when  for  us  and 
for  our  salvation  the  Lord  Jesus  was  oflfered  up.  Hitherto 
we  have  read  of  His  journeys  throng  the  land,  when  He 


went  everywhere  healing  the  afflicted  and  teaching  the  way 
of  God ;  but  now  He  was  to  walk  no  longer  over  the  hillfl  of 
Judea  or  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  He  bod  made  His  last 
journey;  He  had  come  to  Jenualem  to  suffer  and  to 
die.  We  shall  read  the  story  of  these  days  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  beginning  to-day  at  the  fbmteenth  chapter,  v. 
12  to  25. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  possover  and  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  Can  you  teil  anything  abotU  the  poMOter "}  Why  was 
I  ( to  he  kept  f  When  vat  it  fint  appointed  f  Jesus  kept  all 
the  laws  of  God,  and  the  possover  being  appointed  by  God 
He  observed  it  regularly.  So  now  what  queMm  did  Hit 
discipita  asfc?  Bow  tsere  thoee  two  vhon  He  lent  to  fcaow 
the  houte  f  Whai  quettion  were  they  to  oak?  They  came  to 
Jerusalem  aooordin^y,  and  soon  found  the  man  and  the 
house,  and  vAat  did  ttiqr  make  rwadyl  They  did  just  what 
all  &iB  other  Jews  were  doing  that  day ;  they  prepared  a 
lamb  nd  unleavened  bread,  in  memory  of  the  possover 
kept  so  many  hondred  yeans  ago  when  Moses  and  the 
chiUmt  of  Israel  -wen  going  to  leave  Egypt.  On  that 
nig^t  the  Deatn^g  Angd  sIbt  aU  Qie  flrstfaom  of  S^ypt, 
hut  peutad  ever  the  honsss  of  the  Israelites  that  were 
marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb  that  had  been  slain. 
And  now  the  time  had  come  when  "  Christ  our  Passover" 
was  to  be  sacriflced  for  ns  (I  Cor.  t.  7);  and  no  more 
sacriBoes  would  he  any  more  offered  of  that  kind.  Bead 
John  i.  29.  Also  read  1  Peter  l  18, 19. 

In  the  evening  all  was  ready  and  Jesus  came,  and  who 
were  with  Himi — ^"The  twelve,"  and  it  was  .their  lost 
meeting.  They  all  felt  very  sonowful,  for  what  had  Jem 
told  tkemi  What  quettion  did  Ihey  oak  f  What  tig*  dut 
Jetttt  gieel  What  did  He  tay  at  to  that  man  by  whom  (he 
Son  of  Man  wat  betraytdl  Tb»,t  man  is  not  named  here, 
but  turn  to  the  tenth  verse ;  you  know  already  how  Judas 
had  been  filled  with  evil  thoughts;  be  had  now  agreed 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  give  Him  upland  th^y  had 
proDiised  to  give  him  thirty  {neoes  of  silver  for  doing  so, — 
see  Matt  xzvi.  15 ;  see  also  Luke  xzii.  S,  5. 

But  now  Jesus  made  this  last  supper  that  He  had  with 
His  disciples  be  for  ever  remembered  in  His  Cburoh.  We 
read  how  He  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  th^ 
and  said,  "  Tiaa  is  My  body  which  is  given  for  you,  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  Me."  See  Luke  xzii.  19,  where  the 
words  are  more  fully  given.  Bead  also  the  twentieth  vase, 
which  tells  os  how  He  gave  them  the  cnp^  saying,  **This 
cop  is  the  New  Testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed  fbr 
you."  Oh,  how  great  was  tlie  lore  of  Jesus  in  ginng^ 
followers  tills  bleaeed  communion  bdbxeBewas  takenaway 
finrntheml  ^  still  feeds  the  souls  of  His  own  pei^  who 
meet  with  him  thus^  and  strengUiens  thdr  faith  and  thnr 
love,  and  He  has  ctnnmanded  that  they  shall  oo&tinne  to 
do  tids  in  remembrance  of  Him  "  tUl  He  oomet  again.*' 

Sing,— "My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee," 
cx,   Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  fi»  me." 
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Chu  w»iic  wkri  dark  bot  for  thv  ught. —fftriert. 

JOHN  WICLIF. 


WYCUf'b  ASnss  TRKOVX  INTO  THE  SWIFT. 


"To  Lutterworth  they  came,  Samner,  Commi»8arie,  Official,  Chancelor,  Procton,  Doctors  and  the  Servants  .  .  .  took 
what  iriB  left  ont  of  the  grsre,  and  burnt  them  to  aaheg,  aod  cost  them  into  Swift,  a  neighbouring  brook  mnniug 
hard  hj.  Thns  this  brook  hath  conveyed  his  aahes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  tbey 
into  the  nuin  ocean.  Aod  thtu  the  aehes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  ia  di^rsed  all  the 
world  OTtt."— fWier.  . 
Vo.  KB,— Mat  lo,  1884.  Digitized  by«K«OintPiKid.C 
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JOHN  WIOLIF. 


ABOUT  tiw  year  1835,  there  came  up  to 
Oxford  from  the  north  of  Yorkshire  a 
youth,  who  was  not  only  to  receive  from  the 
University  all  the  knowledge  and  meutal  culture 
she  could  bestow,  but  who  was  to  become 
perhaps  her  very  greatest  ornament.  That 
youth  was  intended  Divine  Providence  to 
qualify  himself  for  rendering  an  ever-memorable 
service  to  England  and  to  mankind.  John 
Widif  strengthened  at  Oxford  those  remarkable 
and  original  faculties  of  intelloct  which  were,  in 
his  later  life,  to  be  used  in  dispelling  the  night- 
mists  of  mediseval  corruption,  superstition,  and 
error,  and  in  bringiDg  in  the  new  day  of  spiritual 
enlightenment  and  freedom. 

Oxford,  though  not  of  course  the  splendid 
city  which  is  now  the  admiration  of  eveiy 
visitor,  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  seat 
of  the  most  famoits  Univereity  in  Europe.  Her 
students  were  reckoned  by  thousands,  and  though 
the  greater  number  were  poor,  there  was  an 
oathusiasm  for  leeuning  both  deep  and  wide- 
spread. The  colleges  were  few  in  number,  and 
fiunple  and  homely  in  all  their  arrangements. 
Wiwif  has  been  assigned  to  several  colleges, — to 
Queen's,  to  Mertou,  to  Balliol;  but  with  little 
evidence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  of 
whatever  college  he  was  a  member,  it  was  his 
high  ambition  to  follow  in  the  steps,  and  to 
emulate  the  learning  and  the  fame  of  the  great 
men  who  had  raised  the  University  to  so  lofty 
an  eminence  of  renown, — ^Duns  Scotiu,  Oocuu, 
and  Bradwardine. 

What  did  Wiclif  study?  Not  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  which  were  thesn  all  but  unknown 
languages,  but  Latin ;  and  all  that  by  the  means 
of  Latin  could  be  learned.  Ho  was  especially 
given  to  the  study  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and 
became  an  acute  and  invincible  dialectician. 
He  mastered  the  civil,  the  canon,  and  the 
common  law.  And,  being  destined  for  the 
Church,  he  read  the  "  fathers,"  and  above  all 
devoted  himself  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
he  i-ead,  of  couree,  in  the  Latiu  Vulgate. 

The  proficiency  and  ability  of  Wiclif  were 
ungrudgingly  recognised,  and  unmistakably  re- 
warded, lu  the  year  1361,  he  was  appointed 
Warden  or  Master  of  Balliol  College,  and  a  few 
years  later  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  an 
institution  lately  founded  by  Archbishop  Islip. 
He  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  degree 
which  qualified  him  to  teach  thetuogy.  None 
could  be  moro  competent  for  such  an  oflBco ;  he 
was  equally  versed  in  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
the  Lombaro,  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  writings  of  Uie  great  Ijatin  fathers,  and 
the  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments.  In  the 
positions  he  occupied,  he  must  have  exercised, — 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  exercise, — a  most 
powerful  influence  over  the  thoughtful  youth  of 
the  University. 

It  was  not  however,  as  a  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology  that  Wiclif  was  to  become 
known  to  the  world.  At  Oxford  he  forged  and 
tempered  the  weapons  which  he  was  to  wield 


elsewhere,  when  called  to  bear  his*,  noble  part  in 
"  the  world's  debate." 

The  circumstances  which  brought  Wiclif  to 
the  front,  which  decided  that  he  should  not 
lead  the  life  of  a  scholar  and  recluse  merely, 
but  that  ho  should  take  a  place  in  the  national 
councils  and  in  the  natiomu  heart,  are  deserving 
of  attention.  It  was  as  a  politician  that  the 
Oxford  scholar  first  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  English  people 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages  peculiarly  loyal  to 
the  Church  and  to  Home.  They  and  their  rulers 
were  acknowledged  by  the  popes  to  be  among 
the  most  attached  and  generous  supporter  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  organisation  which  had 
become  first  die  rival,  and  then  the  mistress, 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  If  Bome  had  been 
more  wise  or  less  insolent,  she  might  probably 
have  avoided  or  deferred  the  conflicts  which 
led  at  last  to  the  Boformation,  and  to  the 
repudiation  of  the  Roman  supremacy.  But 
then,  as  so  often,  "  vaulting  ambition  overleaped 
itself." 

In  the  reign  of  the  hated  John,  Bome,  in  iJio 
pereon  of  Innocent  m.,  had  advanced  claims  to 
the  suzerainty  over  the  realm  of  England,  and 
had  secured  from  the  monarch  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  feudal  r%ht  in  the  shape  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  1,000  niarlffl.  In  the  year  1365,  Pope 
Urban  v.  revived  this  claim,  which  had  fallen 
into  abeyance.  It  was  for  some  reason  thought 
a  suitable  tim6  to  demand  the  tribute,  with  the 
arrears  which  had  accumulated  during  thirty- 
three  years  past.  But  Edward  was  not  the 
monarch,  and  the  people  whose  bowmen  had 
vtmquished  the  chivtdiy  of  France  were  not  the 
nation  tamely  to  submit  to  a  stigma  of  inferiority 
such  as  the  payment  of  tribute  to  any  power 
claiming  feudal  superiorly.  The  Engli^di  nation 
submitted,  though  not  always  cheei^Uy,  to  be 
fleeced  by  the  Roman  Church;  but  it  was 
another  matter  to  acknowledge  the  Pope's  jjoli- 
tical  supremacy.  The  king  referred  to  his 
Parliament  the  claim  which  was  so  unwisely 
advanced ;  and  the  Parliament, — ^the  bisliops 
takiug  the  same  view  as  the  temporal  lords, — 
repudiated  the  liability. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  Wiclifs 
first  Tract  should  have  been  called  forth  by 
this  event  in  English  politics.  He  was  assaileil 
by  au  anonymous  theologian  for  the  position  ho 
took  as  a  patriotic  Englishman ;  and  in  i^jily 
wrote  a  treatise  which  professes  to  set  forth 
the  spoeohes  of  certain  lords  in  Parliament  who 
argued  upon  varioua  grounds  in  opposition  to 
the  papal  chum.  From  this  polilacal  pamphlet 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  writer  was  himself 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  that  year,  1366,  but 
it  is  only  certain  that  lie  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  royal  favour,  for  he  designates  himaelf  the 
king's  special  cleric  or  chaplain.  To  some  minds 
it  may  seem  that  Wiclif  made  an  inauspicious 
beginning  of  public  life  when  he  wrote  a 
political  pamphlet;  but,  looking  back,  we  can 
see  how  happy  an  introductioDi  he  timsieauod 
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to  the  iiational  attention.  He  aecnied  a  position 
at  court;  he  gained  power^  &iends;  he  made 
a  place  for  himself  in  the  affection  of  his  conntnr- 
men.  The  time  came,  and  came  soon,  whea  he 
needed  them  all  1 

This  was  a  period  in  whioh  the  laity  gradually 
shook-  off  the  yoke  of  bondage  whion  the  more 
educated  and  crafty  priestitiood  had  laid  upon 
them.  The  clergy  were  now  taxed  in  order  to 
maintain  the  ccwtly  wars  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged ;  laymen  now  replaced  prelates  in 
the  council  of  the  king;  the  proceedings  of 
papal  nuncios  and  receivers  who  robbed  the 
country  of  its  wealth,  were  now  placed  under 
stem  restrictions.  In  all  such  efforts  to  curtail 
clerical  privilege  and  assiunption,  the  English 
laitr  were  supported  by  the  learned  and  patriotic 
Oxford  professor.  He  wrote  a  paper,  inquiring 
into  the  manner  in  which  Gamier,  the  papal 
agent,  had  fulfilled  his  office.  Wiclif  in  this 
doooment  again  appeared  as  a  champion  of  his 
country's  rights,  and  advanced  views  otmoeming 
the  pope's  fallibility  which  were  much  in  advance 
of  his  age.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  same 
paper  he  referred  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Wiclif  s  influence  as  a  politician  culminated  in 
the  year  1374,  when  he  was  sent  as  a  royal 
commissioner,  with  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  and 
others,  to  Brages,  in  order  there  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  pope  regarding  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Rome. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  many  efforts  were 
made  by  legislation,  and  by  various  negotiations 
to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  See 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Crown,  and 
of  the  English  people.  Statutes  of  mortmain^  of 
promaonf  of  preBmHguret  were  at  various  times 
enacted,  and  re-enacted  with  this  end  in  view, 
Tho  n^otiations  at  Brages  related  to  the  practice 
of  the  papal  court  of  "reserving"  benefices  in 
England,  and  thus  fflicroaohing  upon  the  rights 
of  patrons.  No  very  definite  or  valuable  results 
seem  to  have  followed  upon  this  mission.  The 
head  of  the  English  commissioners  could  not 
have  conducted  it  in  a  way  displeasing  to  the 
pope,  Gregory  xi.,  who  very  soon  afterwards 
preferred  him  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  "Wiclif,  on 
the  other  hand,  drew  no  nearer  to  Rome,  but 
rather  fell  into  deeper  disfavour.  His  services 
were,  however,  appreciated  in  his  own  country, 
as  is  evident  &om  the  fact  that  the  king  gave 
him  in  the  same  year,  the  living  of  Lutterworth 
and  t^e  R^bend  of  Aust.  WioUf,  however, 
gained  far  more  than  this  modest  church  prefer^ 
ment,  as  the  result  of  his  engagement  at  Brages. 
He  doubUess  obtained  an  ins^t  into  the  character 
of  the  papal  representatives  and  their  modes  of 
operation,  as  w^  as  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Europe. 
Better  still,  he  cemented  a  friendship  with  Jonn 
of  Gaunt,  who  was  at  the  same  time  in  Flanders, 
treating  as  a  diplomatist  with  the  ambassadors  of 
France. 

Wiclif  s  influence  is  traceable  in  the  emphatic 
protests  which,  in  1376  and  1377,  the  so-called 
"  Good  Farliajnent "  made  against  the  continued 
assumptions  and  rapacity  of  the  papal  see. 
What  good  ground  there  was  for  sudi  protests 


appears  from  the  single  fact,  that,  according'  to 
the  complaint  of  the  Fttrliament,  the  pope 
received  &om  this  realm  an  amount  of  money 
five  times  as  great  as  that  which  the  taxes  Inoaght 

in  to  the  royal  treasurer ! 

Already  the  pope  naturally  regarded  Widif  as 
an  enemy  to  his  authority,  and  this  reg^urd  was 
as  naturally  shared  by  the  English  prelates.  It 
is  somewhat  uncertain  at  what  date  the  Reformer 
commenced  his  attack  upon  the  iniquitoiw 
practices  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  but  the  best 
authorities  now  assign  this  attack  to  a  very  late 
period  in  his  life.  However  this  may  be,  "Wiclif 
had  to  encounter  from  this  time — that  is,  for  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life — an  incessant  and 
malignwt  hostility  from  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  botJi  at  Rome  and  in  his  own  country. 
The  ground  of  this  hostility  was,  at  first,  ms 
fearless  and  patriotic  opposition  to  the  papal 
encroachments  upon  I^glish  rights,  and  his 
assertion  of  the  justice  of  the  exercise  of  state 
authority  over  the  tenworalities  of  churchmen. 
But  tho  Iteformer's  mind  iras  open  to  the  teaching 
of  time  and  of  circumstances.  He  had  long  been 
a  student  of  Holy  Writ,  and  a  believer  not  only 
in  its  supreme  authority,  but  in  its  evangelical 
doctrines,  ajidin  the  necessity  of  that  spirituality 
of  religion  which  is  inculcated  in  Scripture.  His 
observation  growingly  taught  him  that  the 
mediceval  church  had  overlaid  the  great  Chris- 
tian truths,  which  her  standards  embodied,  and 
her  divines  maintained,  with  superstitious  beliefs 
and  practices,  which  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
destmctive  of  purity  of  doctrine  and  dangerous  to 
purity  of  life.  The  pope  had  actually  become, 
instead  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church ;  the 
supremacy,  and  dignily,  and  wealth,  of  the  papal 
see  had  become,  insteeu.  of  the  gloiy  of  God,  the 

rt  aim  sought  in  all  things ;  the  sacrifice  of 
Redeemer  was  obscured,  if  not  eclipsed,  by 
the  ceremony  of  the  mass ;  sin  was  regaided  as  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  rather  by  the  priest  than 
by  the  sinner  himself,  and  as  calling  rather  for 
penance  than  for  repentance ;  the  virgin  mother 
and  the  saints  attracted  much  of  the  honour 
which  is  due  to  God  alone ;  tradition  was 
revered,  whilst  the  word  of  inspiration  was 
forgotten ;  and  a  religion  of  outward  form  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  most  spiritual  religion  the 
world  had  ever  known.  All  this  Wiclif  came  to 
see ;  and  what  could  bo  more  natural  than  that  / 
with  the  increase  of  light  in  his  candid  and  fear- 
less mind  there  should  be  a  deepening  of  the 
ground  of  his  new  protest  as  weU  as  of  his  new 
belie&? 

But  the  first  attacks  upon  Wiclif  were  made  in 
the  years  1377  and  1S78,  before  he  had  reached  his 
ultimate  position  as  a  Beformer,  and  at  a  period 
when  the  pope  and  the  hierarchy  were  set  against 
him  chiefly  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Rome,  and  to  the  abuse  of  ecclesiastical 
power  and  the  misuse  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  was  Wiclif  s  Htter 
enemy,  and,  in  the  name  of  Convocation, 
summoned  the  Reformer  to  appear  before  him 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Wiclif  obeyed,  but  he 
was  attended  and  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
Buke  of  Lancast«r,  and  Lord  Percy,  Earl  Marshal 
of  England.  Themte^w.-io^j5gj^l|g.g 
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more, — ended  in  an  altercation  between  the  nobles 
and  the  prelate.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  archbiBhop,  Sudbuiy,  at  the  oommand  of  the 
pope,  summoned  Wiolif  to  appear  before  him  at 


property  in  particular,  and  with  regard  to  cbnrch 
censures  and  discipline.  Wiolif  was  again  in- 
debted to  the  laity  for  his  deliverance  ;  the  people 
openly  sympathised  with  him  ;  and  a  messenger 


LUTTERWORTH  CHURCH. 


Lambeth,  to  answer  to  charges  of  error  and 
heresy,  grounded  on  nineteen  Theses  said  to 
have  been  advanced  by  Wiclif  in  his  \\'Titing8, 
sermons  and  lectures.    What  is  noticeable,  is,  that 


wtclip'b  PULPrr.    (at  Lutterworth  cuu&cii.) 


there  is  no  *'  Protestantism "  attributed  to  the 
Reformer ;  and  that  the  complaint  against  him  vr^^ 
that  he  had  put  forward  very  revolutionary  vig^ 
with  regard  to  property  generally,  and  chu^-^ 


from  the  Queen-mother  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close.  Edward  was  dead,  and  with  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  king,  Lancaster's  power  was 
lessened ;  but  evidently  Wiclif  still  had  powerful 
friends.  The  court  had  to  content  itself  with 
forbidding  the  accused  to  expound  or  defend  his 
Theses.  But  this  was  all  that  came  of  the  five 
papal  bulls,  which  Gregory,  shortlj'  before  hia 


\rrcLip's  chair. 


death,  issued  to  prelate,  king,  and  university, 
against  the  English  Reformer ! 

From  this  time  Wiclif  s  opinions  ripened  fast. 
In  1378  occurred  the  great  papal  schism,  which 
confitmed  the  Reformer's  distrust  of  the  papacy. 
Wiclif  had  many  opportunities  of  publishing  tlie 
tnith  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and.  he  lost  none 
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of  them.    He  preached  in  the  TJniTersity,  in 
London,  and  at  Lutterworth;  he  wrote  tracts, 
treatiBes,  and  theological  works,  in  both  Latin  and 
English,  of  which  many  are  extant,  although 
some  still  remain  only  in  manuscript.   From  uto 
year  1S81  Widif  protested  against  the  Bomish 
doctrine  of  the  mass,  which  he  had  then  come  to 
r^ard,  as  did  afterwards  ^e  Reformers  of  the 
uxteenth  century,  as  the  central  eril  of  the 
whole  oomipt  a^Tvtem.   It  was  natural  that  the 
hierarchy,  incensed  agidnst  'Wiclif  on  account  of 
his  politico-eoelesiastical  views,  should  be  enraged 
with  him  when  he  attacked  the  vital  part  of  the 
teaching  and  the  practices  of  the  mediseval 
chorch.   Probably  the  peasant's  rebellion  of  1381 
was  made  an  occasion  of  reproach  against  teach- 
ing which  was  doubtless  represented  as  striking 
at  the  roots  of  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  order 
and  stalality.   At  all  events,  in  the  following 
year  Wiclif  was  condemned  at  a  council  con- 
Tened  by  Conrtenay,  now  archbishop,  at  Black- 
friars,  and  at  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford,  which 
ffllenoed,  and  virtually  banished  irom  tJie  Univer- 
se, her  most  leuned  and  noble  son.   The  Be- 
former  •traa  happily  not  molmted,  but  was  suffered 
to  continue  his  pastoral  labours  at  Lutterworth, 
and  to  carry  on  in  this  retirement  the  closing  enter- 
prises of  ms  devoted  life.    Persecution,  however, 
waa  set  on  foot  against  his  most  prominent 
colleagnes ;   so  that  it  still  remains  mysterious 
that  Wiclif  should  have  been  suffered  to  carry  on 
his  work  of  enlightening  and  evangelizing  his 
cotmttymen.   During  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life,  this  intrepid  and  untiring  servant  of  Christ 
wrooght  a  work  of  almost  incomparable  ex- 
oeUsnoe  and  value,  1^  fruit  of  which  we  are 
reaping,  and,  in  some  measure,  not  we  only,  but 
Europe  also,  to  this  day.   The  means  by  which 
he  carried  on  this  work  are  deserving  of  our 
ittenHon. 

The  two  agencies  upon  which  Wiclif  rdied 
for  the  difiumon  of  the  spiritual  truth  which  he 
himself  had  grasped, — and  which  seemed  to  him 
the  only  hope  for  individual  salvation,  and  for 
wcial  regeneration, — ^were  the  agencies  of  personal 
ministry  and  popular  literature.  Thus  he 
appealed  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  his 
fellow-oonntiymen,  both  by  the  ear  and  by  the 
eye.  The  hving  voice  produced  the  deepest 
iiniaediate  impression ;  but  it  was  by  what  he 
wrote  that  Wiclif  affected  the  current  of  religious 
heUef  and  life,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  his  own.  time,  and  even  in  subsequent 
centuries. 

Who  the  **  poor  priests "  were — whom  this 
great  man  gathered  around  him,  equipped  for 
spiritual  service,  and  sent  forth  tunngh  the 
length  and  breadth  of  i^e  land  to  pr«hch  the 
Gomel — ^we  cannot  certainly  tdL  They  were 
probably  young  students  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  there  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
"evangelical  doctor,"  who  was  intellectually  the 
foremost  man  in  the  University,  and  who,  having 
definite  ooDvictions  and  a  burning  purpose  ever 
possessing  Ms  soul,  was  the  more  Hkely  to  attract 
devout,  ardent  and  generous  young  natures  to 
himself.  These  young  men  received  from  Wiclif 
l»th  their  theological  training  and  their  evan- 
gelistic impulse.    Some  of  them  may  have  been 


initiated  in  the  parish  of  Lutterworth  into  the 
spiritual  and  sympathetio  fulfilment  of  pastoral 
service.  They  have  been  compared  to  the  friars, 
and  they  resembled  these  in  their  itinerancy,  and 
in  their  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  whilst  thc^  differed  from  them  in  that  llieir 
appeal  was  to  we  understanding,  and  not  to  tiie 
credulity,  of  their  hearers,  and  alEO  in  that  their 
poverty  was  real,  whilst  that  of  the  friars  iros 
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assumed.  Thaw  "poor  priests"  have  also  been 
compared  to  the  preaAhers  whom  Wraley  enlisted 
in  that  army  of  Christiaa  soldiers  which  he  led 
a^^ainst  the  forces  of  inioraiwe  uid  sin,  in  the  ^ 
eighteenth  century.  These  men  toe  pictured, 
dressed  in  coarse  gowns,  with  staff  m  hand, 
travelling  barefoot  f^m  village  to  village,  gather- 
ing the  people  about  them,  not  only  in  churches 
and  churchyards,  but  in  the  open  road,  in  the 
market-plaoes,  among  the  booths  of  the  fairs, —  - 
and  addressing  their  audiences  in  plain,  homely, 
earnest  language.  Their  main  theme  was  the 
Bible,  and  the  salvation  it  reveals ;  and  they 
excited  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  by  their 
denunciation  of  confession  and  image-worship, 
of  the  pretensions  of  popes  and  of  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  prelates,  and  of  the  worldliness  and 
the  indolence  of  many  among  the  priests. 

The  "  press "  of  oonrse  WioUf  could  not  use ; 
the  world  had  yet  tomit  for  more  than  a  oentury 
and  a  half  for  tiiat  ^eatest  of  all  human  inv«i- 
tions.  But  the  Befbrmer  wrote,  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  with  an  energy  and  fertdUty 
of  mind  which  are  amazing.  Many  of  his  tracts 
and  treatises  have  been  published  in  our  own 
time,  but  many  still  lie  hidden  in  the  libraries  of 
continental,  as  well  as  British  cities.  It  is  only 
in  our  own  day  that  scholars  have  acquired  some 
just  notion  of  Wiclif  s  literary  works ;  and  they 
have  still  but  a  small  portion  of  the  material 
necessary  for  forming  a  judgment  of  hia  literary 
|)owera.  Works  for  the  learned  in  Latin,  for  the 
laity  in  that  English  speech  whicb^  he^id.  man 
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than  any  man  to  form  and  fix,  proceeded  from  his 
pen,  as  in  one  unceasing  stream,  for  several 
years  before  his  death.  If  nobles  withdrew  their 
support,  if  his  University  silenced  her  mightiest 
son,  if  pope  and  prelates  united  their  forces  to 
restrain  him  from  public  testimony,  all  the  more 
did  Wiclif  feel  the  need  of  scattering  the  truths 
he  prized  broadcast  through  the  land.  Copies, 
especially  of  his  sCTmons  and  tracts,  wore  multi- 


edition, — a  sumptuous  and  precious  monument, — 
they  consulted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
manuscripts  containing  the  whole  or  part  of 
Wiclif  s  Bible,  in  Purvay's  revision,  the  majority 
of  which  copies  they  judge  to  have  been  written 
within  forty  years  of  its  first  appearance.  £e- 
membering  that  in  five  hundred  years  many  copies 
must  have  perished  by  accident,  and  that  in  the 
fifteenth  oenturv  all  that  conld 


j 


century  all  that  conld  be  found  hy 
eocJfisiastioal  inquisition  were  burnt,  tlie 

^==^  .   tt^  m      snrviTOl  of  so  many  is  a  proof  that  the 

^W|n4^^T>UilatlBa04QUlulin9llC  llUliSflBbKU^^llQnU  work  was  amazingly  popular  amongst 
S^hmancotianKdlfalomeib  OU^ttWete        those  ^yho^used  the  EngUsh  speech. 


IB f  lime  Ttfftffri^Mnfti*etD  gMvyxelp  M 

n^taiv^f  a*ualre6:bjmilui^  intuit  IrotD^l^lA 
(xmsbzttfn  Id^j/libtit  go  ^  iltie^etulTde 

&bi;flfl%  eiatD^Hn|cb'oiit;tMllP  fro  f 


Work  of  the  nature  now  described  could 
not  perish  with  the  workman.  If  the  echoes 
of  Wiclif  s  voice,  and  of  the  voices  of  his 
"  poor  priests "  faded  away,  the  books  re- 
mained to  witness  to  after  generations  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  In  a  vellum  copy 
of  Wiclifa  Bible,  said  to  date  from  about 
1430,  has  been  found,  stitched  in  with  care, 
a  paper  bearing  the  following  lines,  cleiu'ly 
indicating  the  value  set  upon  book  by 
one,  at  least,  of  its  ancient  owners : — 

Setlien  I  know  my  lyf  is  sliort. 
And  that  my  book  and  I  must  part. 
To  you,  my  dear  and  faithful  friend. 
My  chefest  juel  I  do  comend : 
Your  pooer  and  faythful  {tend  Id  the  L«rd. 

Eltzadeth  Tybwhtt. 


.  VACSIXILB  OF  ST.  MASK  XVI.,  FBOM  A  ^VYCLIF  BIBLB  IK  TUK 
UBBABY  or  LAMBETH  PALACE.     {SUghtbf  nduced.) 


plied  by  the  pen,  sold,  and  circulated  among  rich 
and  poor.  And  though,  owing  to  the  efforts  which 
in  the  following  century  were  unscrupulously  and 
diligently  made  to  find  out  and  to  destroy  the 
writings  of  him  who  was  denounced  as  heretic  by 
the  Council  of  Constance,  comparatively  few  manu- 
scripts of  Wiclif  s  vmtings  remain,  yet,  especially 
in  the  library  of  Vienna,  there  are  extant  many 
treatises  on  uiecdogic^  and  eodesiasdcal  subjects, 
which  are  now  Ining  givw  to  the  world,  and 
which  prove  tlie  vigour  and  versatility  of  the  Re- 
former's mind. 

It  was,  however,  the  English  Bible  which  was 
Wiclif  8  greatest  gift  to  his  country.  Before  his 
time  portions  of  the  sacred  word  had  been 
rendered  into  our  speech,  but  it  is  certain  that 
now  for  the  first  time  were  the  complete  Scrip- 
tures offered  to  our  countrymen  in  their  own 
tongue.  In  fact,  Wiclifs  Bible  was  the  first 
which  appeared  in  any  modem  language,  and 
anticipated  that  of  Tyndale  by  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  Keformer's  motive  in  under- 
taking this  laborious  work  was  not  a  merely 
'  literary  motive.  He  believed  "  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit "  to  be  "  the  word  of  God."  He  saw  that 
the  only  cure  for  superstition,  both  in  belief  and 
practice,  was  the  pure  truth  of  Bevelation  taken 
intelligently  into  their  minds  hy  an  enlightened 
people.  Expensive  though  all  books  necessarily 
were  before  the  invention  of  printing,  there  were 
books  nevertheless  which  had  a  large  circulation, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Wiclifs  English  Bible 
was  rapidly  multiplied  and  eagerly  read.  The 
modem  editors  tell  us  that  in  preparing  tlieir 


In  many  a  yeoman's  homestead  and  in 
many  a  squire's  hall,  the  English  Bible  was 
sacredly  kept  and  devoutly  studied,  and  liaiiduil 
down  from  iather  to  son,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
successive  generations.  It  was  Wiclifb  last  and 
most  precious  gift  to  his  countirmeu. 

Wiclif  was  seized  with  paralysis  wliilc  minis- 
tering in  his  parish  church,  and  died  on  tlio  la^t 
day  of  the  year  1384.  He  was  not  an  old  man, 
but  his  life  had  been  filled  with  labour,  and  the 
last  few  years  had  been  years  of  amazing  energy', 
of  constant  exmtement,  of  intellectual  ajid  mural 
conflict.  Ifha  m&Iioe  of  Wiclif 's  enemies  did  nut 
suffer  his  bones  to  rest  in  the  grave.  By  order  of 
the  Council  of  Constance,  the  body  of  the  arch- 
heretic  was  disinterred.  This  was  done  in  the 
year  1425,  when  the  bones  of  the  Beformer  were 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  running  stream. 
Thus,  as  quaint  old  I\iller  remarked,  "  this  brook 
hath  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  isto 
Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  tlie 
main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  "Wycliffe  are 
the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dis- 
persed all  the  world  over." 

Wiclifs  influence  was  perpetuated  in  tiae  belief 
and  practices  of  the  Lollards.  His  spirit  Teai>- 
peared  in  Bohemia,  In  the  movement  headed  by 
Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Fra^e.  Hia  iElngHsh 
Bible  prepared  the  way  for  tiie  great  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Five  hun- 
dred years  have  now  passed  sinoe  Wiolifs 
death,  and  it  may  tnuy  be  said  that  his 
teaching  has  passed  into  the  very  life  of  the 
Englisli  nation.  The  occurrence  of  this  five- 
hundredth  anniversary  may  well  stimulate 
Wiclifs  countrymen  to  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  Reformation  doctrines,  and  to  an  incroascti 
attachment  to  that  Bible  which-  is  the  leecret  of 
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England's  greatness  and  happiness.    Wiclif  has  heavens,  and  hid  its  lustre  from  the  view. 

]ma  justly  called  "  the  morning  star  of  the  Time  passed ;  and  this  cloud  was  pierced  and 

rcfonnatioQ."    But  it  was  not  permitted  this  scattered  by  tiie  rays  of  an  unsetting  sun. 
star  to  shine  until  quenched  in  the  brighter 

learns  of  day.    A  cloud  passed   across  the  j.  basfobd  thohson. 


THE  BiVER  SWIFT.    (The  tpot  lohert  Wi/cli/'t  a»hei  were  thrown  in.    TradUum  relata  that  the  arek 
muier  which  the]/  toere  carried  hat  tince  remained  dry.) 


THE  BURIAL  PLACE  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS  AT  HEBROST. 


OF  the  holy  spots  in  the  world,  the  one,  aftur 
Jemsalem,  which  appeals  to  the  religious 
feelings,  reverence,  and  imagination  of  a  greater 
number  of  mankind  than  perhaps  any  other,  is 
that  "  cave  of  the  field  of  Itfachpelah,"  at  Hebron, 
which  Abraham  bought  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
for  a  sepulchre,  where  Sarah  and  himself,  and 
afterwards  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Rebecca  and  Leah, 
were  buried.  Not  only  Jews  and  Christians  look 
lack  to  this  as  to  the  cradle  of  their  religion, 
imt  the  Mahometans  have  ever  held  it  in  such 
liigh  respect  and  awe  that  they  have  jealously 
piarded  tJie  spot,  while  under  their  care,  from 
the  view  of  heretic  eyes.  The  eitrcmo  import- 
ance which  they  attach  to  it  is  well  known,  and 
they  still  surround  it  with  all  the  barriers  that 
jealous  fanaticism  can  oppose  to  the  curiosity  of 
arehjEologists.  Many  have  been  the  attempts  in 
recent  tiraes  to  penetrate  these  barriers.  Dean 
tstanlev  visited  the  place  in  1862,  in  company 
»'ith  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  has  left  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  saw  written  with  the  charm 
which  characterises  all  his  work.  On  their 
approach  to  Hebron,  says  he,  "  high  above  us  on 
the  eastern  height  of  the  town— which  lies 
nestled,  Italian  like,  on  the  slope  of  a  ravine — 
rose  the  long  black  walls  and  two  stately  minarets 
of  that  illustrious  mosque,  one  of  the  four  sanc- 
tBaries  of  the  Mahometan  world,  sacred  in  the 
oyes  of  all  the  world  besides,  which  covers  the 
t-ave  of  Machpelah,  the  last  resting-place  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  *    But  it  was  into 


this  mosque  only  that,  with  the  utmost  diplo- 
matio  skill,  the  rrince  of  Wales  was  allowed  to 
enter ;  the  cave  itself,  which  is  still  believed  to 
exist  beneath,  remained  unexplored. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Josephus  an  enclosure 
of  massive  stones  surrounded  the  cave ;  about  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Mahometans,  who  then 
possessed  the  land,  built  a  mosque  over  the  sacred 
ground. 

Authorities  concur  in  believing  that  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  the  present  Mosque  of  Haram 
el-Khalil  (The  Friend),  marks  the  situation  of 
the  veritable  cave.  But,  says  Count  Riant, 
though  a  few  other  ancient  writers  mention  the 
sepulchre,  since  the  account  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  about  a.d.  1165  (who  does  not  say  that 
he  himself  saw  what  he  describes),  we  hear 
nothing  of  it.  Dean  Stanley  remarks  ■with 
surprise  that  the  "  Christians  and  Mussulmans, 
each  for  a  jwriod  of  600  years,  should  have  held 
possession  of  the  sanctuary  and  not  had  the 
curiosity  to  explore  the  cave.  But  the  fact  is 
undoubted,"  he  continues,  "  that  no  account 
exists  of  any  such  attempt."* 

It  has  been  reserved,  however,  for  a  French 
aavant  to  show  that  Dean  Stanley  was  in  error, 
and  that  a  visit  hitherto  but  little  noticed  was 
actually  made  into  the  cave-tomb  by  some  Euro- 
peans in  the  year  1119  a.d.  At  least  three  Arab 
historiMis  of  the  same  century  (the  "  Annals  of 
Damascus"  of  one  of  whom,  Hamza  ben  Assad 
el-Tamini,  the  manuscript  is  at  Oxford)  mention 


*  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  p.  101. 


•  "  Tho  Jewiflh  Church,  1875,"  vol.  i.  p.  431. 
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thift  visit — "  the  prophets,"  says  Hfunza,  "  are  as 
though  living,  their  bodies  are  not  decayed  nor 
their  bones  rotten."  Another  says  that  lamps 
were  himg  above  their  heads  ;  after  the  entry  the 
shrouds  were  renewed  and  the  hole  of  the  cavern 
closed  up.  The  Bollandists  also  mention  the 
visits  in  their  publications  of  1717  and  1780. 

Count  Biant  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
what  seems  to  be  a  trustwort^  account  of  this 
visit.*  A  canon  of  the  Latin  Priory  at  Hebron, 
who  was  present  during  the  entry  into  the  tomb, 
and  therefore  an  OTe-witness,  wrote  a  narrative 
of  it  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  finding  of  the 
holy  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  The 
event  was  evidently  deemed  a  remarkable  one,  and 
worthy  of  special  remembrance.  A  short  rimm& 
of  this  ancient  exploration  of  a  spot  so  memorable 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  modem  readers. 

After  a  short  preface  addressed  to  the  Priory 
of  Hebron,  the  writer  describes  the  sanctuary 
and  the  six  cenotaphs,  in  form  of  pyramids,  built 
in  honour  of  the  jtetriarchs  and  their  wives  ;  he 
sketches  the  history  of  Hebron  from  the  purchase 
of  the  (»ve  byAbr^  tiam  till  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
narrates  the  Saracen  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  flight  of  the  Greek  inhabitants ;  wen  the 
conquest  of  the  land  1^  the  Crusaders,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  Chrutiui  convent  ^t  Hebron, 
detailing  the  various  vidssitudes  undergone  by 
the  tombs.  One  day  in  the  year  1119,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Prior  Baimer  at  Jerusalem,  a 
monk  at  prayer  in  the  church  noticed  a  draught 
of  air  issue  between  two  paving-stones ;  he 
sounded,  and  found  a  deep  hollow.  The  brethren, 
who  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  tombs  but  not 
how  to  get  to  them,  obtaining  leave  from  Baldwin, 
the  lord  of  the  territory,  set  to  work  digging  and 
exploring.  After  some  days  they  found  a  cave 
so  perfectly  formed  as  to  seem  made  of  one  stone. 
At  one  side  of  this  was  a  long  and  narrow,  but  lofty 
way,  like  an  aqueduct,  which  was  found  to  give 
entrance  to  a  small  round  basilica,  capable  of 
containing  thirty  persons.  At  this  point,  tibisking 
that  the  relics  must  surely  lie  in  tius  sanctuary, 
the  brethren  awaited  tiie  return  of  their  prior  to 
make  a  scdemn  entry;  but  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  all,  nothing  was  seen  inade  it 
but  the  bare  rock.  However,  on  close  inspection, 
Amoul,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  exploring 
monks,  found  a  wedge-shaped  stone  sunk  in  the 
rock ;  this  was  raised  on  the  25th  of  June,  and 
this  gave  access  to  the  true  burial-place.  Praying 
aloud,  a  wax  taper  in  each  hand,  Amoul  entered, 
by  the  orders  of  his  prior,  followed  by  Baldwin, 
the  lord  of  the  soil.  But  this  latter,  seized  with 
fright,  rushed  out,  and  Amoul  examined  the 
place  alone.  Alas  1  he  found  nothing,  except  that 
the  floor  seemed  to  have  been  saturated  with 
blood.   Everyone  was  in  despair. 

The  next  day  the  prior  ordered  Amoul  to  pene- 
trate again  into  the  crypt,  and  to  turn  over  the 
ground  with  the  greatest  care.  Amoul  obeying 
took  a  stick,  and  having  moved  the  earth  with  it,  he 
found  the  bones  of  Jacob;  not  knowing  whose 


*  We  tratiBlate  from  a  paper  by  Coimt  Riaot,  "  L'lnTentioQ 
de  1^  Beiiiiltuj^  des  Fatiuirches  Abraham,  Iwao  et  Jaoob  k 
Hebron,  le  25  jum  1119,"  iuucd  bv  Uie  Boeiiti  dt  VOrieat 
XoMn,  1883. 


they  were,  he  contented  himself  by  collecting 
them  together.  At  the  head  of  Jacob,  he  came 
upon  the  closed  entrance  to  another  cavern ;  "  he 
broke  open  the  entrance,  and  entered  this  tomb, 
where  he  found  at  the  bottom,  sealed  up,  the 
sacred  body  of  the  holy  patriarch  Abraham,  and 
at  his  feet  the  bones  of  the  blessed  Isaac,  his  son. 
For  all  were  not,  as  many  suppose,  laid  in  the 
same  cave,  but  Abraham  and  lauo  in  the  deepest 
and  inmost,  Jaoob  in  the  outer.  Amoul,  who 
had  discovered  this  inoompaiable  and  priceless 
treasure,  came  out  ftnd  announced  to  the  prior 
and  his  brethren  that  he  had  seen  the  relics  of  the 
blessed  patriarchs.  At  the  news  of  a  discovery 
so  long  expected  and  desired,  they  began  enthusi- 
astically to  praise  God  with  hymns  and  canticles. 
Amoul,  having  taken  water  and  wine,  washed 
the  bones  of  the  saints,  placing  them  on  separate 
shelves  made  ready  for  the  purpose."  The  prior 
then  sealed  up  the  entrance,  that  no  one  mi^t 
enter  without  his  permission. 

On  the  followmg  day  some  of  the  monks 
noticed  some  letters  cut  on  the  stone  at  the  right 
of  the  entrance  to  the  ciypt.  They  could  not 
read  them,  and  behind  the  stone  found  nothing. 
But  piercing  the  opposite  wall,  i.e.  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  they  found  on  the  27th  of  July 
about  fifteen  vases  fioll  of  earth,  and  bones,  but 
could  not  guess  to  whom  they  belonged.  **  We 
may,  however,"  adds  the  old  narrator,  "  believe 
that  they  were  relics  of  the  oldest  sons  of  IsraeL" 

The  account  goes  on  to  say  that  the  prior 
invited  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  come  to 
Hebron  to  celebrate  the  raising  of  the  bodies,  but 
as  he  did  not  come,  on  the  6th  October  the  prior 
brought  the  relics  out  of  the  crjrpt  with  great 
ceremony,  "  in  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of 
people  from  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  who  had  come  to  assist  at  the  feast  of  the 
holy  patriarchs,  all  the  clerks  singing  aloud  the 
Te  Deum."  The  relics  were  exposed  to  the  eager 
gaze  of  the  people.  "  Oh  what  enthusiasm  I  what 
tears  and  jot- f  when  it  was  permitted  to  kiss 
these  blessed  bones,  a  thing  whwh  had  never 
taken  place  before."  ^ 

Here  then  we  have  a  amtemporaiy  acoonnt* 
plain  and  unadcnned,  of  the  last  known  -risit  into 
this  remarkable  cave  nearly  eight  centuries  ago. 
It  was  evidently  a  place  of  sepulture,  propped 
with  much  skill  and  ingenuity,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  burial-places  of  Egyptian  kings ; 
first  a  small  vestibule  connected  by  a  long 
passage  witii  a  small  circular  hall,  aU  carefully 
cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  beyond  these  two 
grottoes  or  caves,  in  which  were  found  the 
remains.  Were  these  actually  the  bones  of  the 
patriarchs  ?  Had  they  been  found  in  the  state 
described  by  Hamza,  we  might  well  have 
believed  that  the  munmiies  of  tite  patriarchs  had, 
like  those  of  the  I^yptian  kings,  endured  the 
attacks  oi  8,000  years,  but  Hamza  probably 
derived  hia  account  firom  heusay,  whila  our 
canon  of  Hebron  was  an  ^e-witness :  the  bones 
were  found  among  the  euih,  uid  no  mention  i» 
made  of  fragments  of  cerement  or  sarcophi^uti. 
That  this  was  the  tme  cave  of  Machpelah  ancient 
testimony  and  tradition  leave  little  room  to 
doubt,  how  long  it  contained  its  original  tenants 
will  probably  never  now  be  known.    The  tra- 
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Teller  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  -who  wrote  about  fifty 
years  after  this  exploration,  assures  us  that  the 
remains  were  replaced  in  the  ciypt;  but  an 
opportunity  of  closer  possession  of  such  famous 
reUos  wias  not  likely  to  be  lost  by  the  piety  and 
sentiment  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  may  well  be 
credited  that  portions  were  soon  removed  into  an 
altar  consecrated  to  the  three  patriarchs  in  the 
upper  sanctuary  at  Hebron,  whence  in  a  few 
years  they  found  their  way,  for  a  large  sum  of 


money,  to  a  shrine  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 
Here  a  great  fire  in  1314  stayed  their  further 
travels.  Other  portions  found  their  way  to  the 
imperial  chapel  of  Constantinople,  where  an 
loelandio  abbot  worshipped  them  in  a.d.  1157; 
but  the  tombs  seem  still  to  have  been  an  enduring 
object  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Christian  and  of 
worship  for  the  Mussulman. 

Here  at  least  a  great  portion  of  mankind  have 
found  a  common  bond 


OIL  ON  THE  TROUBLED  WATERS : 

A  STORT  OF  THE  SHETLAM)  ISLES. 


CHAPTKB  III. 


"  I '  H  hi  auld  laird, — ^my  dear  and  gnde  master — 
J-     aye  liked  well  to  tak'  a  rin  wi'  some  o'  us  to 

the  haaf.    I'm  proud  to  mind  that  he  came  in  my 

boat  maist  frequent,  for  ye  see  we  had  been 

caiaarada  all  our  lives, 

and  he  kent  my  grip 

Qpon  tbe  helm  as  well 

as  I  kent  his  hand 

upon  th.e  trigger  when 

a    seallde   came  in 

sight. 

"Ye'U  mind.  Miss 

Garson,    how  your 

mither,  —  bless  her 

Boft  timorous  heart, — 

wad  tak'  fright  at 

times,   and  oome  to 

the  boat-noost  to  cau- 
tion  us    no'  to  do 

aught  that  was  rash. 

Sweet  soul !  as  if  we 

wad  forget  to  be  ex- 
tra careful,  wi*  him  in 

the  boat !    And  yet  it 

was    no*  wonderful 

that  she  was  anxious, 

for  the  laird  had  been 

overta'en  by  a  gale 

mair  nor  anoe. 
"  But  ae  time — the 

time   I   hae  to  tell 

about — ^was  the  last 

and  the   worst  day 

that  ever  he  saw  upon  the  far  sea.  His  lady 
made  him  promise  never  to  gang  out  to  the  haaf 
after  that,  and  he  laughed  and  promised.  Not 
that  he  was  feared,  but  he  saw  that  it  hurt  her, 
and  it  was  only  pleasure  that  took  him  afi*.  He 
said  to  me  wi'  his  kind  hand  upon  my  shoulder, — 
*  Rolf,  it's  a  small  thing  for  me  to  give  up  a  bit 
of  pleasure  for  her  sake.  I  wish  my  men  had  as 
little  need  to  risk  their  lives  upon  the  sea  as  I 
have.'  And  it  was  not  many  seasons  later  that 
his  foot  was  stayed  upon  the  land  too.    Alas  I " 

Here  Rolf  paused  a  moment,  and  his  eyes,  with 
those  of  Isobel,  once  more  travelled  toT?ards  the 
good  laird's  grave.  Lunette  had  fixed  her  gaze 
Ppon  her  father,  and  her  rapt  look  did  not  change 
when  he  stopped  speaking.    Presently'  the  old 


"THE  BTRISO  O'  THB  TIOK. 


man  resumed.  "As  I  was  saying  we  gaed  off 
that  day  with  the  prospect  o'  fine  weather.  I 
was  skipper  o'  the  boat  then,  as  now,  but  my 
place  at  the  helm  was  aye  given  to  the  laiiu 

when  he  was  in  our 
company,  unless  it 
pleased  him  to  be 
otherwise  employed. 

"Shortly  after  we 
reached  our  ground, 
the  laird  grew  thirsty, 
and  called  for  one  o' 
the  water-jars  to  be 
sent  aft. 

"  When  the  jar 
came  be  took  out  his 
pocket  glass  —  ye'Il 
mind  it,  Miss  Isobel, 
a  bonnie  silver  thing 
that  shut  up  like  a  tele- 
scope, —  and  poured 
the  fill  0*  it,  and  was 
just  going  to  put  it  to 
his  lips  when  he  stop- 
ped, and  cried  out, 
laughing,  *Hi',  skip- 
per, what  kind  o* 
water  is  this  ye've  got 
aboard?* 

"  Ye  may  believe 
the  men  had  a  fine 
laugh  againstme  when 
it  was  discovered  that 
the  jar  contained  cod-liver  oil  and  not  water  at 
all !  Ye  see  the  way  o*  it  was  this.  I  had  been 
making  cod  oil  for  my  puir  wife  (that  a'  the  cod 
oil  in  the  world  could  no*  preserve  frae  the  decline 
after  all),  and  in  the  hurry  o'  leaving  hame  afore 
daybreak  I  had  ta'an  wi*  me  the  jar  o'  oil  instead 
of  the  jar  o'  water. 

"Weel,  I  was  no'  such  fool,  but  I  wad  hae 
joined  in  the  laugh  against  myself  if  it  had  no' 
come  afore  my  mind  that  my  stupid  mistake  wad 
maist  like  oblige  us  to  return  hame  much  sooner 
than  we  had  meant — for  it  is  ill  lying  out  at  sea 
wi'  a  short  supply  o'  water.  I  emptied  the  laird's 
cup  with  thoughtless  anger  ower  the  gunwale, 
and  thought  no*  upon  the  precious  medicine  I 
had  wasted,  till  Mr.  Garson  reproyed  me  for  jit, 
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saying  it  ww  a  foduAi  mux  that  -wreaked  his 
anger  at  hinuelf  vmm  lifisless  things. 

"  I  was  dean  awamed  o'  myself,  and  could  no' 
help  following  wi*  my  e'en  tha  curious  patch  of 
still  water  that  the  oil  was  floating  upon.  All 
around  it  the  sea  was  ruffled,  and  what  ye  call 
crested  wi'  foam  flakes,  but  where  the  oil  had 
spread,  the  water  was  as  smooth  and  unbndreu  u 
a  sheet  of  glass. 

"  The  laird  saw  what  I  was  thinking,  uid  says 
he,  *  Bolf,  my  man,  we  aU  need  to  taie  lessons 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  uid  the  good  oil  is  not 
Trasted  if  in  spreading  itself  upon  the  waters  it 
has  taught  any  man  of  us  here  to  remember  that 
a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath,  but  grievous 
words  stir  up  anger.'  He  aye  had  an  apt  word 
frae  Scripture  ready." 

A  sudden  gleam  of  intelligence  lit  up  Lunette's 
face  just  then,  and  she  leaned  forward  with  her 
hands  tightly  clasped  together,  and  her  whole 
attitude  that  of  a  listener  who  has  found  a  new 
meaning  for  an  obscure  thought,  and  is  learning 
a  new  lesson  from  it.  Her  father  noted  the 
change  in  her  expression,  and  smiled  affection- 
ately as  he  said,  "  The  lass  is  wise  enough  when 
Bible  truths  are  spoken  about."  Again  he 
paused ;  but  as  neiuier  of  his  hearors  chose  to 
speak,  old  Soeder  resumed  his  yarn.  "  Weel,  as 
I  was  saying  that  word  o'  the  laird's  put  us  a'  in 
good  tempur,  and  we  thought  no  more  about  the 
lack,  o'  water  aboard.  And  our  voyage  was  oat 
short  hy  a  very  different  cause. 

"Afore  the  first  night  was  half  spent  there 
came  down  a  squall  fraa,  nrar'ard,  and  before  we 
had  got  in  all  our  lines  the  sea  was  ae  seething 
waste  o'  white  lonpiBg  surf.  We  cut  our  lines 
thm,  Mid  made  ready  for  a  sair  lime. 

"  Ye  will  ken  that  it  is  our  custom  to  make  for 
the  nearest  land  as  speedily  as  posnble  when  yon 
sudden  fearful  storms  come  on,  for  there  is  no 
telling  how  long  they  will  last,  or  how  a  eiiereen 
will  hold  out. 

*'  Luckily  the  wind  was  fair  for  i^e  shore,  and 
we  hoped  we  would  reach  it  afore  ^o  turning  o' 
the  tide. 

"  We  took  in  every  reef,  cast  a  portion  of  our 
hale  o'  fish  back  into  the  sea,  and  did  our  best  to 
float.  But  some  o*  our  men  were  like  to  lose 
their  oonrage  when  we  saw  ahead  o*  us  one  o* 
our  Isle's  b^ts  go  down. 

"  Shortly  afl»r  that  a  horrible  cry  came  to  us 
upon  the  roar  o*  the  sea,  and  we  Imew  it  to  be 
the  death  cry  o*  anoUier  crew.  That  is  a  dread- 
ttai  sound  to  hear,  and  once  heard  never  for- 
gotten," and  old  Kolf  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow  and  glanced  towards  the  sea  —  at  that 
moment  calm  imder  the  setting  sun — with  a  look 
of  dread  that  yet  was  not  fear. 

"  Ah,  my  lambs,"  shaking  his  head,  *'  ye  little 
ken  what  we  go  through  upon  the  sea  at  times. 
Nae  wonder  that  we  grow  auld  afore  our  time, 
and  aye  carry  wi'  us  the  thought  that  our  lives 
are  in  our  hands  " 

"  Sis  Sfmd,  faither,"  murmured  Lunette  correct- 
ing him.  And  Bolf  said, "  Yea,  dawtie*  ;  but  auld 
fishermen  dtm't  live  so  near  the  Lord  as  dof  lives, 
and  have  not  dy  sense  o'  Hi^  care  at  all  times. 


*  Term  of  eadMnnent  t  Thon. 


"And  so  when  we  knew  that  others  wen 
perishing  and  our  turn  might  be  the  next,  some 
o'  us  lost  heart  a  bit.    But  the  laird  was  as  bnve 

as  the  Psalmist  when  he  went  to  meet  Goliatli, 
and  he  cheered  us  with  gude  words  frae  holy  writ, 
so  we  sped  on  wi'  &esh  courage. 

**  As  we  drew  nearer  the  land  we  saw  that  the 
tide  was  turning,  and  that  wi'  the  squall  had 
raised  a  fearful  commotion  around  the  Isles.  Off 
every  headland  was  running  a  white  line  of 
breakers  that  was  awful  to  look  upon,  and  would 
be  a'  but  death  to  cross. 

"  Yet  what  could  we  do  ?  It  was  impossible  to 
turn  in  the  teeth  o'  the  tempest,  and  mipossible 
to  skirt  the  land,  for  we  were  borne  along  by  the 
sea,  and  sooner  or  later  must  be  curied  on  to  one 
string  o'  the  tido  or  another. 

"Says  the  laird  to  me,   *I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and  cross,  Bolf  ? ' 

"  *  That's  what  am  tiunking,  sir,*  says  I. 

"'There  is  (comparatively  spealung)  quiet 
water  within  uioee  white  and  angry  lin^,'  he 
said ;  and,  Miss  Isobel,  I'll  never  forget  the  look 
in  his  eyea  when  he  said  it.  '  Oh,  there  goes 
poor  Ned ! '  cried  our  halyardVman.  And  sure 
enough,  just  before  us,  in  a  string  of  tide,  wo  saw 
Ned  Johnstone's  boat  overwhelmed ! 

" '  Do  you  daie  tiy  it,  Rolf? '  asked  the  laird. 

"  I  bade  bim  look  behind  us,  for  by  that  time 
the  whole  ocean  as  far  as  one  could  see  was  con- 
flicting with  itself  just  like  the  broken  wavw  in 
the  string-o'-the-tide,  and  there  waa  no  safety  on 
the  open  sea — no  safety  anywhere  bat  inside  o' 
those  lines  that  ran  frae  Ness  to  Noop  all  round 
the  lilies  frighting  us  frae  our  homeB. 

"*  There  is  nothing  else  for  it,  and  every- 
moment  that  we  hesitate — (for  I  had  been  trying 
to  keep  the  boat  off  a  bit)  makes  the  peril  more,' 
said  the  laird,  and  there  was  that  in  the  calm 
look  of  his  face  that  stilled  ail  our  quavers. 

"  *  We'll  mak'  for  the  Isle  then,'  says  I,  *  and 
sir,  wi'  your  leave,  TU  tak'  the  boat.'  He  had 
been  steering  till  then,  and  a  gude  hand  he  was 
too;  but  experience,  my  lambs,  ia  beyond  value 
at  sich  times,  and  I  kent  well  that  my  hand 
upon  the  tiller  wad  be  of  mair  eervice  than  the 
laird's.  We  exchanged  seats,  and  I  called  to 
Eassmie  o'  Cliff  our  halyard's-man«  *  Look  weel  to 
de  tows,*  boy. — Ye  see  in  our  sixereraw  the  man 
that  manages  the  tows  has  almost  a  more  tick- 
lish job  than  the  man  at  the  helno. 

"  The  men  saw  what  I  meant  t«  do,  uid  mair 
than  one  cried  aloud,  *  Lord  save  us ! '  That 
brought  to  my  mind  the  time  -when  Christ  was 
in  the  ship  wi'  fishermen  and  bade  the  waves  he 
still.  The  laird  thought  of  it  too,  for  he  smiled  a 
grand  smile,  and  he  said,  lifting  the  bat  frae  h^ 
head,  *  That  is  a  prayer  my  men,  and  He  is  here, 
as  He  was  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.' 

"  We  got  fresh  courage,  and  the  men  began  to 
tear  open  the  fish  for  livers  to  oast  over,  but  the 
greater  part  of  our  hale  had  been  thrown  out  to 
lighten  the  boat,  so  there  was  no*  help  to 

be  got  &ae  Uiat, 

"  •  What  are  they  up  to,  Rolf?  *  says  the  hiird 
to  me  when  he  saw  the  men  begin  at  the  fish. 
He  had  never  been  in  a  strait  when  the  lil» 

*HaIj«ida.  ' 
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Dociled  to  be  done  afore,  so  I  tell'd  bim  that  the 
broJcen  livers  cast  out  sometimes  kept  the  surf 
frae  breaking  over  the  boat.  And  then  just  as  I 
said  tJie  -words  I  minded  the  jar  o'  oil. 

** '  The  jar  I  the  jar  I '  was  all  I  could  say,  but 
the  laird  minded  too,  and  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"  Catching  up  the  jar  he  made  his  way  to  the 
bow,  and  leaning  &a:  over  began  to  throw  the 

?reciou8  oil  out  upon  the  troubled  waters.  And 
11  be  bound  he  said  many  a  prayer  that  sancti- 
fied the  deed,  making  that  holy  oil  in  truth. 

**  We  were  in  the  string  o*  tlie  tide  then,  and  the 
waves  were  rushing  this  way  and  that,  meeting 
in  rage  and  dashing  themselves  against  each  other 
into  showers  of  spray.  Eveiy  looping  billow 
that  came  nigh  us  seemed  like  a  ravening 
monster  ready  to  fall  upon  us ;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  oil  begin  to  fiow  than  it  seemed  as  if  tile 
power  of  the  waves  was  subdued,  and  our  boat 
went  forward  ujron  quiet  water. 

"Straight  across  the  string  o'  the  tide  we  held 
our  way,  while  the  laird  kept  filling  his  silver 
mug  frae  the  precious  jar,  and  throwing  the  oil  as 
far  ahead  as  he  could.  And  so  we  passed  upon 
a  smooth  track  through  the  heart  of  the  con- 
flicting tideway.  It  minded  mo  of  the  crossing 
over  the  Red  Sea,  and  tbo  waters  o*  Jordan. 
Gude  grant  when  my  time  oomes  that  my  anld 
laird  may  be  sent  to  quiet  the  sea  o'  Deatii  for 
me  as  ho  did  the  deep  that  day. 

"  And  BO  my  tale  is  ended :  for  wben  the  string 
o*  the  tide  was  crossed  we  were  in  the  Bay  of 
Eostcrwick — this  same  bay,  and  got  to  land 
without  much  difficulty.  Xay,  but  it  was  a 
fearful  time,  and  a  miraculous  escape,  for  no  boat 
but  ours  came  across  that  awful  bit  of  sea.  So 
wo  aye  said — and  the  laird  aye  said — that  we 
could  notiiave  done  it  but  for  the  jar  o*  oil,  with 
the  Ijord's  blessing."* 

CHAPTER  nr. 

When  tbe  old  man  ended.  Miss  Garson  bent 
towards  Xjunette  and  asked,  "  Do  yon  tmderstand 
BotF,  child?" 

"Do  I  understand  what  the  minister  meant? 
I  think  I  do  o  W,  lady." 

"  Let  us  hear  how  much  you  understand.** 

Lunette's  blue  eyes  wandered  perplexedly 
over  everything  within  their  ken,  but  finally 
rested  upon  the  ocean,  and  then  she  murmured 
in  a  timid  hesitating  manner. 

"  There  vras  a  great  storm.  The  sea  was  like  to 
overset  the  boat.  .  .  but  the  laird  poured  out 
the  oil,  and  that  stilled  the  sea.  .  .  Onoe  Jesus 
bade  the  waves  be  still,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm.  .  .  The  Savioor's  voioe  was  lilre  tl»  oil 
upon  tlw  tnrabled  waten.  .  .  The  gude  Book 
says  that  the  beginning  of  strife  is  like  the 
letting  of  water,  aad  I  ken  weel  when  the  mill- 
dam  is  opened  there  is  no  stopping  the  rush  and 
^e  roar  o*  thd  water.  .  .  Oh  yea !  I*ve  seen  the 
bum  -when  it  was  swollen  by  heavy  rain&ll,  or 

*  Fishormen  ia  Shetland  hare  long  been  funiliar  vith 
the  custom  of  "  throwing  the  livpra  "  on  tho  water  to  "  lay 
the  BCfts,"  It  IB  TCmarknblo  that  during  tho  awful  stonn  of 
1881,  the  men  who  threw  the  livers  crossed  the  tideways  in 
•afety,  while  those  who  biul  no  livers  to  use,  ooold  not  fooe 
**  the  itring  o*  the  tide."  The  Slictlanders  also  on  oil  vben 
fldiing  fnnu  the  rocks  to  quiot  the  surf. 


melting  snow,  how  it  overflows  its  banks,  carrying 
a'  afore  it.  It  sweeps  awa'  the  bonnie  flowers 
that  grew  beside  it,  and  that  it  loved  to  feed 
when  it  was  no'  angry.  .  .  .  And  I've  read  that 
men's  minds  are  like  the  sea,  tossed  about  by 
every  wind.  .  .  .  I've  read  that  anger  is  like  a 
mighty  tempest,  and  that  hasty  words  will  part 
chief  friends.  .  ,  ,  But  soft  words  are — Oh  yes,  I 
ien — soft  words  are  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters," 
and  Lonette's  lovely  &oe  shone  with  the  in- 
spiration of  a  divine  revelation. 

"Wha  can  say  that  my  lass  lacks  the  best 
kind  0*  sense  7 "  whispered  Rolf  to  Isobel,  whose 
eyes  were  tviH  of  tears :  and  she  said,  "  There  is 
nothing  I  can  teach  Lunette.*' 

The  girl  heard  the  words,  and  spoke  with 
wistful  carnestncfis,  unlike  her  usual  dreamy 
way  of  letting  siieech  drop  from  her  lips  in 
broken  slow  sentences.  "  Yes,  yes !  Ye  cau 
teach  me.  I  have  learned  from  faither's  story 
what  is  meant  by  casting  oil  on  troubled  waters, 
but  ye  can  show  me  how  to  do  it,  lady.  Ye  see, 
I  dinna  rightly  ken  why  or  how  it  comes  that 
folk—folk  like  £uther,  and  the  minister,  and  tho 
laird — turn  angry  wi*  ane  auither.  That  is 
a  mystery  to  me — so  ye  will  tell  me  how  to 
speak  the  saft  words  that  will  calm  their  staifo." 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot,  Lunette,"  the  young  lady 
burst  forth  in  a  Toice  of  passionate  r^^ret ;  and, 
wondering  at  her  emotion,  the  girl  answwed, "  The 
Lord  sho^  wise  Mk.  what  they  wish  to  Inn." 

*'  My  dawtie,"  said  Bolf,  afiiiid  that  his  girVs 
speech  might  wound  Isobel's  proud  temper,  "  My 
dawtie,  do  has  nae  need  to  be  tauld  how  to  speak 
saft  words,  far  a*  dy  words  are  saft.  And,  Miss 
Isobel,  bless  her  bonnie  face,  will  ken  weel  how 
to  cast  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  when  tho 
right  time  to  do  so  comes.  And  Lunette,  my 
lamb,  the  Lord  that  guides  de  will  show  de 
Himself  how  to  follow  the  minister's  bidding. 
Now  gang  and  pluck  a  bonnie  bunch  o*  flowers 
for  the  h^y.    I  ken  weel  she  likes  them." 

Obedient  as  a  little  docile  babe.  Lunette  left  the 
kirkyard,  and  was  soon  busy  culling  the  wayside 
flowers.  When  she  was  out  of  hearing,  Uiea 
Gtarson  turned  to  her  c(mipanion  and  said,  "Bolf, 
rve  been  much  to  blame ;  I  have  never  enquired 
into  the — ^the  other  side  of  this  quarrel,  which 
was  small  at  first,  but  seems  to  be  B^»reading 
and  growing.  I  haTe  taJran  sides  with  Fred 
without  once  allowing  myself  to  suppose  that  he 
— that  he  may  have  been  somewhat  m  the  wrong 
too.  But  now,  since  I  have  talked  to  Lunette, 
and  heard  her  talk,  I  can  quite  see  how  Mr. 
Lajigton  would  judge.  "Why,  the  dear  pretty  lass 
is  a  wiser  Christian  than  I  am,  and  understands 
the  meaning  of  true  reUgiou — or  rather  I  should 
say  foUoum  true  religion  better  than  I  have  done. 
She  is  more  meet  to  be  a  guest  at  our  Lord's 
table  than  any  one  of  us  whose  brains  are  more 
acute  where  the  things  of  tiWs  life  are  concerned." 

"It  is  strange,  but  true,  Uias  Isobel,"  said 
old  Rolf;  strokmg  his  beard,  and  hxuking  after 
Lunette,  as  she  flitted  lightly  among  the  ooxn. 
ri^.  "  It  is  strange,  but  tme,  that  such  simple- 
nunded  creatures  are  aye  vexy  right  about  their 
religion.  My  lass  lives  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Lord's  Hand,  but  she  is  better  there  thou 
out  by  the  reach  o'  that  Hand ;  and  a  d^  wdU 
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come  when  the  shadow  will  be  removed,  and 
Lunette  will  be,  like  other  gade  baims,  iUnmined 
by  the  light  o'  His  face." 

"Oh,  Rolf!"  Isobel  oried  suddenly,  «I  fear 

r>u  must  have  suffered  Toiy  "very  much — ^in  ways 
had  not  thought  of.    Poor  scwl !  your  cross  is 
heavy,  isn't  it 

The  old  man  would  have  died  sooner  than  own 
to  Fred  GrftTBon  how  deeply  he  had  wounded  a 
father's  heart ;  but  bobel  s  unexpected  sympathy 
broke  down  reserve,  Euid  he  burst  into  tears  as 
he  answered :  "  It  is  hard  to  know  that  my  lass 
is  no'  like  other  lasses ;  but  that  was  the  will  o' 
Providence,  and  I  was  bound  to  take  it  patiently, 
since  it  was  frae  Him.  But  to  have  her  weakness 
spoken  o',  and  disputed  about  by  all  the  parish 
■ — may  the  laird  be  forgiven — but  his  gude 
faither  wad  ne'er  have  served  Rolf  Seeder  so." 

"I'll  try  what  I  can  do  to  put  things  right 
c^ain,"  said  Isobel,  but  she  sighed  as  she  spoke, 
remembering  too  late  that  she  had  helped  to 
widen  the  breach  by  withdrawing  from  the 
church,  by  encouraging  Fred  to  punish  poor  old 
Bolf,  by  referring  in  oontraaptuoos  terms  to 
Lunette  as  ■*  that  idiot  girl  who  begtm  all  the 
disturbance,"  and  finally  by  speaking  bitterly  of 
all  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
in  common  wiui  Mr.  Langton. 

How  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  allay  the 
storm  she  had  helped. to  raise?  Evidently  Rolf 
saw  her  difficulty,  for  he  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully as  he  answered,  "  Ye  cannot  turn  the  laird 
frae  his  anger  now.  He  will  no'  forget  the 
words  I  spoke — though  I'm  willing  enough  to 
say  I  meant  no  disrespect — and  he's  given  me 
notice  to  leave.  I'm  to  be  put  aff  his  land 
alt<^ther,  like  a  noxious  weed.  It  is  ill  beginning 
life  ower  again  when  a  body's  roots  are  deep  set 
in  hapae-earth,  and  anld  age  is  coming  nigh. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  Miss  Isobel, 
and  I  do  no'  mean  to  complain.  I  am  mair 
sorry  for  the  minister  than  for  myself,  for  it 
comes  that  near  his  heart  in  a  heap  o*  ways.  It 
was  only  last  week  that  he  came  ower  uie  hill 
wi*  the  lass  and  me.  We  were  walking  by  his 
horse,  and  speaking  about  mony  pleasant  things, 
when,  as  ill-luck  wad  have  it,  up  the  toon  came 
the  laird  at  a  quick  trot.  Afore  I  could  take 
the  hat  frae  my  head  he  was  by  us  like  a  flying 
bird,  with  his  face  turned  frae  the  minister,  and 
no  sae  much  as  *  it's  a  fine  day '  frae  his  lips. 
And  they  twa  that  used  to  g^g  so  blithe  and 
brotherlike  together. 

"  The  minister's  head  hung  upon  his  breast  all 
the  way  down  tiie  braes,  and  I — minding  that  it 
b^n  about  my  lass,  said  to  him  '  that  it  was  an 
ill  day  when  my  bairn  gaed  wi'  her  innocent 
thoughts  to  her  minister,  and  that  I  had  little 
dreamt  what  a  burden  we  then  laid  upon  him/  He 
said,*  (and  his  voice  sounded  like  that  of  a  woman's 
when  she's  been  greeting),  'I  took  up  your 
burden,  Bolf,  yon  duL  not  lay  it  on  me,  and  after 
all  is  not  tl^t  the  chief  part  of  a  clergyman's 
duty  ?  was  not  that  what  the  Master  bade  me  do  ? ' 

"  What  more  could  I  say.  Miss  Isobel  ?  But  I 
was  wroth  wi'  the  laird.  I'll  no  deny,  and  I  said 
many  ill-advised  things.  But  as  I  was  saying, 
my  lamb,  I  was  grieved  upon  Mr.  Langton  s  ac- 
count, and  ye'll  excuse  me  for  speaking  so  plain  ?  " 


By  that  time  Lunette  had  come  back  with  her 
hands  full  of  flowers,  which  she  gave  to  Hiss 
Garson,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "  I  thank  you,  for 
your  kindness.  Yon  saying  is  plain  to  me  now, 
and  I'll  no'  forget.  Maybe  afore  long  111  be 
shown  a  way  to  cast  oil  upon  troubled  waterB." 
Then  she  went  away  singing  softly, — 

"  The  hoid 's  mj  Shepherd,  I'll  not  want 
He  inakeB  me  dowo  to  lie, 
In  pftftores  gretui  He  leadoth  me 
The  quiet  waterB  by." 

Low  and  clear  the  old  Scottish  melody  floated 
upon  the  quiet  air,  and  Rolf  said  gentiy,  "  He 
truly  leads  them  that  have  a  want  by  the  paths 
of  righteousness." 

Isobel  gathered  up  her  riding-habit,  and, 
followed  by  the  old  man,  slowly  left  the  kirk- 
yard. 

But  first  she  paused  to  lay  some  of  Lunette's 
flowers  upon  her  father's  grave,  and  as  she  did 
so  Isobel  silently  vowed  to  use  her  influence  with 
.Fred  on  the  side  of  foi^veness.  How  much  more 
beautiful  than  their  pride  had  been  their  fiither's 
generous  patient  dealing  with  the  tenantry ;  and 
said  Isob^  within  hersw^  "  111  try  to  bring  Fred 
round  to  a  kinder  way  of  thinking." 

"  Good-bye,  Rolf,  111  be  over  the  hill  soon 
again  to  see  the  folk,  tell  them.  They'll  forgive 
me  for  not  stopping  to  talk  to-day.  And  keep  up 
your  heart,  for  you  are  not  uprooted  from  Easter- 
wick  yet." 

She  was  on  her  pony  by  that  time,  and  a  little 
shake  of  the  reins  sent  Bmnkie  galloping  up 
the  daal  at  a  rapid  pace. 

But  as  she  slackened  speed  by  one  of  the 
hamlets  to  say  a  kind  word  to  a  woman  (who  had 
been  cook  at  the  Ha',  and  was  now  standing  by 
the  road  with  a  baby  on  her  arm  that  she  wish^ 
to  exhibit — ^it  being  her  first),  ahe  heard  Boioe 
boys  shout,  '*  Here  comes  the  minister." 

Qlanoing  up  the  path  Isobel  saw  liiat  3Lr. 
Langton  was  riding  down  the  vall^,  unA  must 
pass  close  by  her  in  a  few  minutes.  She  had 
avoided  meetitig  him  since  the  quarrel,  for  she 
could  not  bring  her  mind  to  the  point  of  abso- 
lutely passing  him  without  recognition  as  Fred 
had  done  frequently ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
there  was  no  way  of  escape. 

Thinking  that  it  would  be  less  awkward  to 
meet  when  both  were  riding  rapidly  forward,  so 
that  a  mere  nod  of  recognition  ooiild  be  exchanged 
without  hurting  the  fe^ings,  Isobel  sent  Brunkie 
forward  without  Author  delay. 

But  the  confosion  of  mind  into  which  this 
unexpected  encounter  had  thrown  hax  npaet  Miss 
Garson's  ready  wits,  and  she  failed  to  obserre 
that  the  pai£  she  was  on  was  oroBsed  "by  the 
tethers  of  the  village  pigs.  In  a  momest 
the  squealing  pair  of  grunters  with  porcine 
stupidity  took  alarm  at  the  approaching  steed 
and  its  rider.  They  ran  backwards  and  forwards, 
twisting  their  tethers  together,  and  obstinately 
remaining  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

Isobel  did  not  observe  the  position  of  affair* 
until  Brunkie's  legs  were  entangled  uuong  the 
ropes  which  held  the  pigs,  and  then  it  was  too 
late.  The  pony  fell  heavily  on  his  side,  tilting 
the  young  lady  into  a  aiualh  wayside  jlMdi. 
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Q.  \  \  7HERE  are  we  now?  Shall  we  soon 
VV     be  there?" 

A.  "  We  are  in  Burdett  Road.  I  can  see  the 
Tabernacle." 

Q.  "  Ai-e  we  the  right  side  of  the  street  ?  " 

A.  "  No,  we  arast  cross  oTer." 

Q.  "  I  hope  we  are  in  good  time.  la  it  five 
o'clock  ?  " 

.  A.  "  Not  quite.  Why  I  there's  a  crowd  I  The 
doors  are  open.   Mind  the  onrbetone." 

Theae,  fmd  hundreds  of  siniilai:  sentences,  uce 
heard  as  we  approach  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Brown's  Tabernacle  in  Burdett  Road,  Bow.  The 
broad  thoroughfare  is  crowded.  People  of  all 
ages  are,  apparently,  picking  their  way  in  pairs 
across  the  road  ;  and  one,  at  least,  of  each  couple 
is  furnished  with  a  walking  stick.  They  all 
join  forces  outside  the  large  Tabernacle,  and 
all  seem  to  be  talking  at  once.  By  degrees  the 
multitudes  swell,  till  one  side  of  the  causeway  is 
full  to  overflowing,  yet  still  they  come !  they 
come !  The  tram  disgorges  some  of  them  at  the 
top  of  the  road,  the  omnibus  others,  but  the 
majority  have  travelled  on  foot.  They  arrive  from 
all' parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  and  we 
hear  them  discoursing  of  the  distant  localities 
whence  they  have  come — ^Walworth,  Eeunington, 
Bennondsey,  Southwark,  Kilbum,  Stratford,  West- 
minster, Bethnal  Green,  Hampstead,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Boxmoor ;  and  we  wonder  where  next; 
when  the  conversation  is  stayed  by  permission  to 
enter  the  large  building.  We  now  become  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  every  other  individual  of  the 
crowd  is  blind,  and  that  the  sighted  guides  are 
as  eager  for  some  expected  pleasure  as  the  sight- 
less. It  is  pitiful  to  watch  them  throng  into  the 
large  schoolroom  prepared  for  their  reception — 
stumble  through  the  narrow  passages  between 
the  long  tables — and  fill  the  seats  ready  for  them. 
Maay  of  the  guides  are  children,  and  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  they  have  managed  to  bring  their  often 
elderly  charges  from  the  paces  we  have  named. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  seat  a  thousand  people, 
fiTO  hundred  of  whom  are  blind ;  so,  meanwhile, 
music  delights  and  encourages  them.  From  the 
platform  issues  the  harmony  they  all  love,  and 
fills  the  void  of  expectation.  Much  applause 
proves  how  thoroughly  the  music  is  appreciated, 
and  we  cease  to  wonder,  by  degrees,  at  the 
eagerness  that  has  been  testified  for  weeks  to  pro- 
cure tickets  for  the  entertainment  about  to  follow. 

This  eagerness  has  found  vent  in  letters,  ad- 
tlressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  devoted 
friends  of  the  blind,  who  have  for  twenty-seven 
years  laboured  without  fee  or  reward,  to  aid  these 
"  aiBicted  but  not  forsaken  "  ones.  Some  of  the 
applications  are  pricked  according  to  the  method 
used  by  the  bhnd  themselves — others  are  in- 
scribed in  various  modes  of  natural  orthography. 
We  will  quote  as  we  find,  setting  down  "  nought 
in  malice, '  hut  merely  premising  that  aU  the 
vriters  of  the  targe  pac^t  of  letters  submitted  to 
us  are  as  eager  for  tickets  as  are  the  &w  whose 
solicitations  we  select.  The  reader  must  make 
what  he  can  of  the  spelling. 


"  Sumy  Gardenfl. — Mr.  Clarke.  Sir.  Conld  you  obliged 
mo  with  one  of  your  tea  ticets  for  doble  ticet  for  to  blinds 
should  feele  much  obliged  Ac." 

"  Southvark.  Please  Mr.  Clark  wood  yon  be  kind  he 
nuf  to  send  a  single  ticket  to  me  I  wood  be  truly  grateful 
for  one,  &c" 

Walworth.  Mr.  Clark  I  kindly  ask  you  that  if  you 
have  a  ticked  to  spare  I  should  be  very  much  oblidged  to 

you,  &c," 

**  Dear  Sir.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  writing  to  yon  for  a  Ticket  once  more  for  your 
Tea,  aa  I  do  not  go  anywhere  else,  and  do  not  belong  to 
any  society  now,  and  I  look  for  it  as  a  grand  Treat  to  me. 
I  am  now  in  my  sixty-seven  year  and  do  not  go  about  much, 
BO  I  should  be  Truly  Thankfdl  and  ever  Greatful." 

"Bermondsey.  Dear  Sir.  Will  yon  have  the  gooduess 
to  oblic^  your  blind  petitionen,  George  and  Mary,  with  a 
double  tidrai  fbr  your  Annual  Treat" 

"Dear Sir.  Oould  you  kindlyseiul  me  a  tieketforthe 
teas  meeting,  i  have  attended  yonn  for  the  pasted  ten 
yean  and  i  have  alwayi  thiooghorly  enjoyed  mySelf." 

"Walworth.  Dear  Mr.  Clark,  if  yon  would  be  so  kind 
has  to  send  me  a  Tidt  fat  yonr  camming  Tea  I  shs^l  be 
very  thaokfoU  to  yon.  I  have  been  to  yonr  Tea  over  ten 
years  and  I  diould  not  like  to  Mizit,"  &o. 

The  above  are  specimens  of  a  mass  of  applica- 
tions, aU.  ^wing  the  intense  annety  of  t^ 
blind  to  share  in  the  feast  instituted  twenty  years 
ago,  and  continued  without  intermission  ever  since. 

Blind  tomates  of  the  workhouses,  occupying 
one  of  the  long  tables  there  in  the  comer,  look 
forward  to  it  with  delight,  and  were  made  happy 
and  contented  for  weeks  after  the  last,  recounting 
what  they  had  heard,  and  comparing  notes  of 
their  experiences.  They  form  a  respectable  con- 
tingent of  our  blind  army,  though  it  depresses  one 
to  think  how  many  sightless  ones  are  condemned 
to  the  monotony  of  workhouse  life. 

"  If  you  please,  will  you  tell  me  where  the 
vimtorB  from  the  workhouses  are  ? "  exclaims  a 
young  man  suddenly,  seated  with  his  wife  and 
child  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  We  make  him 
understand  their  locality  as  well  as  we  can. 
**  Will  you  be  so  kindas  to  a^  if  George  is  there, 
and  teU  him  Charley  wants  to  see  him,"  he  adds. 

The  blind  "  see  "  with  inward,  the  sighted  with 
outward  vision,  and  the  same  word  is  used  by  all. 
We  thread  our  way  in  and  out  the  multitude, 
still  awaiting  the  feast,  until  we  reach  the 
hundred  or  so  of  guests  from  the  unions,  and 
make  the  enquiry. 

"  Here  I  am,"  is  the  instantaneous  reply,  from 
a  middle-aged  man  of  prepossessing  appearance. 

We  deliver  our  message,  which  is  received  with 
entibuaiasm  by  George  and  others  who  surround 
him. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  here ! "  they  all  extdaim. 

We  do  80  with  difficulty,  for  steaming  tea-urns 
are  on  their  way,  and  the  distance  that  separates 
the  friends  is  considerable, 

"Take  me  to  him  at  onoe,  Johnny,"  cries 
Charley  excitedly,  and  father  and  son  rise  in 
spite  of  our  remonstrances. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  pilot  them,  and  it  is  no 
easy  tadc ;  but  the  boy,  wno  is  as  anxious  as  his 
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father,  aesiiTeB  iis  that  it  is  **  all  right,"  and  so  it 
proves,  for  we  force  our  way  through  rank  after 
rank  of  gueate  until  we  reach  our  goal. 

It  is  truly  a  joyful  if  pathetic  meeting. 

"  Charley  1  Charley !  Where  are  you, 
Charley?"  sounds  from  a  dozen  voices  at 
once,  as  Charley's  hand  is  protruded  over  the 
heads  of  the  women,  and  we  place  it  in,  that  of 
his  friend  George,  who  sits  opposite. 

Even  the  magnet  friendship  cannot  attract 
hand  to  hand  witiiout  other  help,  hut  when  they 
meet,  the  grasp  is  long  and  tight.  Subsequently 
greetings  are  interohuiged  between  Charley  and 
several  of  the  other  workhouse  people,  cue  of 
whom  informs  us  that  Charley  was  an  inmate 
of  the  union  at  one  time,  and  that  they  are  all 
glad  to  see  him.  He  is  evidently  a  great 
favourite,  and  question  and  answer  follow  one 
another  rapidly.  He  is  now  in  better  health  ajid 
earning  his  living  by  mending  chairs ;  his  wife 
and  children  are  w^,  and  this  is  bis  eldest  boy, 
and  he  hopes  George  is  better.  But  poor  George 
shakes  his  head. 

'*  Good-bye,  Charley ;  God  bless  you ;  shake 
hands  again,"  exclaim  ipany  voices  at  onoe,  whw, 
finding  that  we  are  blocking  the  way,  we  are  all 
oomp^ed  to  separate. 

This  hope  of  meeting  fiiends  is  one  of  the 
masij  pleasures  of  the  gathering.  Wo  are  agfun 
arretrted  by  a  request  that  we  will  enquire  if 
**  the  gentleman  at  the  other  table  is  So  uid  So." 
He  turns  out  to  be  the  person  in  question, 
but  the  child  guide,  keen  sighted  and  sharp 
though  she  evidently  is,  was  not  certain. 

"  Tell  him  I  shall  come  and  see  him  when  the 
tea  is  over,"  says  the  neat  and  respectable  woman 
who  addrrosed  us,  and  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted. "  My  husband  is  too  infirm  to  come," 
she  adds,  "  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  treat. 
I  have  walked  most  of  the  way  from  Kilbum." 

The  husband  is  also  blind,  and  she  is  the 
nuunstay  of  both.  She  washes,  irons,  cooks, 
sews,  and  keeps  a  neater  house  than  many  a 
housewife  blessed  with  her  five  senses. 

The  tea  is  a  wonderful  sight.  There  are 
plenty  of  kindly  helpers,  and  they  and  the 
^ides  place  sandwiches  and  bread  and  butter 
in  the  hands  of  the  blind,  while  the  tea-cup  and 
saucer  stuid  before  them.  The  guides,  young 
and  old,  share  axiA  enjoy  the  feast.  Aa  we  aid 
in  administering  the  good  cheer,  we  are  struck 
with  many  Idlings.  First,  the  patience  and  cheer- 
fiilneas  of  the  blind  themselves,  who  in  losing 
one  sense  seem  to  have  gained  several — i.e.  those 
of  acute  touch,  quickened  hearing,  appreciative 
taste  and  smell,  together  with  thankfiilness  to 
God  and  man  for  bounties  received.  Secondly, 
we  are  struck  with  the  tenderness  of  the  waiters, 
young  and  old ;  and  the  untiring  zeal  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarke,  who  seem  ubiquitous,  despite -the 
&ilin(^  sight  of  the  former,  who,  it  would  almost 
seem,  islosing  it  for  very  sympathy.  And  thirdly, 
we  can  but  remark  on  the  benerolenoe  of  the 
fidends  who  y^^^  sen^  m^or  portion  of  the 
feast  'in  kind,  lliese  are  ohiefly  city  firms,  and 
we  watch  a  couple  of  hundred  weight  of  beef  and 
ham  disappear,  which  has  been  contributed  by 
one  firm ; — tea,  sugar,  milk,  bread  and  butter  by 
others;  to  say  nothing  of  good  things  yet  to 


come.  Assuredly  a  vote  of  thanks  should  be 
given  to  Mrs.  Clarke  who  has  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  begging,  not  only  for  the  articlea 
aforesaid,  but  for  the  money  to  complete  the 
expenditure;  yet  will  neither  she  nor  her  good 
husband  accept  even  a  testimonial  for  the  willing 
labours  of  nearly  half  their  Uvea.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  their  reward  is  in  "  the  prayers 
of  the  poor."  To  be  permitted  to  superintend  the 
granting  of  one  hundred  and  forty  smtdl  weekly 
pensions,  and  the  distribution  of  such  clothing 
as  the  "  benevolent  public  "  entrusts  them  wit^ 
is  recompense  enough.  Yet  they  are  not  satia- 
fied!  Wnois?  They  want  more  work,  and  woald 
gladly  see  the  thirty  aged  and  poor  blind  who 
are  still  unpensioned  on  their  list,  placed  among 
the  pensioned  by  the  receipt  of  the  annual  guiuea, 
which  will  enable  the  donor  thereof  to  provide 
for  one — or  the  ten-guinea  donation,  which  would 
be  equally  efficacious. 

While  we  are  reflecting,  however,  big  baskets 
of  cake  are  in  circulation,  and  each  member  of 
our  "  thousand "  receives  a  substantial  piece. 
The  juvenile  guides  look  supremely  happy,  and 
all  appear  to  enjoy  this  adjunct  to  the  meaL 

We  chance  to  have  a  pair  of  warm  cuffs  in  our 
pocket,  and  seeing  a  poor  fellow  less  neatly  "  got 
up  "  thui  hia  companions  we  make  him  an  offer  of 
them.  "  I  havenit  no  wrists  to  wear  them  upon," 
he  says,  grimly.  On  furtiier  enquiry  and  observa- 
tion, we  find  that  he  has  lost  an  arm.  Hiud, 
and  with  one  arm !  Meeting  such  an  one  in  the 
street  begging,  wo  should,  probably,  call  him  an 
impostor.  "  I  lost  my  arm  in  a  machine,  and  can 
only  hawk  about  the  streets,  but  my  son  helps 
me,"  he  adds,  pointing  to  a  ragged  youth  at  liis 
side,  who  has  arms  and  eyes.  He  receives  tho 
cuffs  willingly. 

We  proceed  to  a  comer  where  a  neat  young 
girl  watches  over  an  afflicted  father,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  blindness,  can  scarcely  uplift  his 
head  for  rheumatism.  She  helps  to  support  him, 
and  informs  us,  cheerfully,  that  she  is  a  semp- 
stress, and  has  plenty  of  work.  He  has  greatly 
enjoyed  his  tea,  ho  says,  and  so  have  aU  those 
whom  we  subsequently  address.  One  there  is, 
however,  who  turns  literally  "  a  deaf  ear  "  to  our 
queries.  He  is  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind ! 
What  can  we  say  to  this?  Only  that  never 
having  known  more  tlian  two  senses,  he  is, 
perhaps,  happy  in  the  food  that  satisfies  them. 
To  one  similarly  afflicted  and  bedridden  as  well, 
a  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  treat  will  ho 
sent.  She  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  Laura 
Bridgmau  of  American  notoriety,  and  we  possess 
an  antimacassar  made  by  her,  the  pattern  and 
stitches  of  which  are  quite  perfect. 

The  resources  of  Christianity  are  inexhaus- 
tible, and  He  who  graciously  restored  sight 
to  the  blind  when  on  earth,  and  promises  to 
them  fiill  vision  in  the  hereafter,  inspires  His 
disciples  with  the  ways  and  means  to  relievo 
them  in  this,  tJieir  afflicted  life.  One  such  method 
of  relief  readies  them  in  tho  shajx;  of  music ;  and 
this  delightful  resource  follows,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  on  the  tea.  Less  than  an  hour  suffices 
to  remove  the  crockery  and  urns,  and  rearrange 
the  tables. 

Tlie  concert  is  always  a  success.    Xo  sooner 
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are  we  all  reseated  than  it  commences.  It  is 
BOW  that  the  loss  of  sight  becomes  really  apparent, 
and  yon  begin  to  realise  the  sad  affliction  of 
those  on  whose  countenanoes  you  may  gaze  at 
will  whhoat  elicdting  an  imswering  glance.  All 
ftces  are  turned  towards  the  orchestra,  all  hands, 
heads  and  feet  keep  time,  and  all  for  Hhe  hour 
forget  blindness,  and  every  other  present  ill,  in 
divine  harmony.  We  have  often  noticed  the  rapt 
and  pleased  faces  of  the  listeners  at  concerts  of 
the  blind,  who  always  appear  unconscious  of  all 
hut  nmsic ;  and  so  it  is  here.  Whether  the  song 
be  sad  or  gay,  the  faces  answer  to  the  call,  and 
the  performers  could  have  no  more  appreciative 
andience.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  themselves 
blind :  as  is  one  of  the  reciters  who  vary  the  pro- 
gramme by  spoken  instead  of  chanted  words. 
The  applause  and  encores  testify  to  the  pleasure 
given  and  received. 

A  distribution  of  oranges  also  varies  the  pro- 
graiome.  The  entertainment  closes  by  the  cus- 
tomary votes  of  thanks,  and  what  we  suggested 
baa  come  to  pass,  though  not  through  our  i^ency. 
To  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  are  accorded,  not  only 
the  vote  of  thanks  lUToresaid,  but  ^  chorus  of 
dieeis  trad  hand-dappinKS  that  might  almost 
make  '*  the  deaf  to  {tear,  if  not  "  the  blind  to 
see ; "  and  we  congratulate  them  on  having-  been- 
Uie  means,  under  divine  Providence,  of  diffusing' 
80  ranch  happiness,  and  doing  so  good  a  work. 

As  the  large  party  slowly  and  quietly  leave 
the  room  ia  pairs,  passing  through  the  door  by 
which  they  entered  some  five  hours  before,  each 
blind  person  receives  &om  the  host  a  shilling 
and  a  bag  of  biscuits ;  the  latter  presented  by 
tiieir  well-known  makers.  The  broken  food  left 
from  the  feast  is  also  given,  the  cake  excepted, 
which  is  to  be  sent  to-morrow  to  such  poor  blind 
a*  were  detained  at  home  by  illness.  The  expres- 
aoQB  of  gntitnde  for  pleasure  reoeivedr  as  w^ 
K  fm  the  final  benefit,  are  nniversal  and  fervent. 

As  there  «re  thirty  titioosand  blind  in  the  United' 
Kingdom,  two  thousand  of  whom  otb  said  to 
exut  in  London,  there  is  an  ample  field  for  the 
benevolent  who  may  feel  disposed  to  alleviate 
their  trial.  "  The  Christian  Blind  Relief  Societv," 
whose  devoted  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Clarke, 
is  now  engaged  in  distributing  the  shillings, 
may  be  said  to  have  its  nucleus  at  his  abode  close 
hy,  59,  Burdett  Eoad,  Bow,  E.  Happily  he  and 
his  wife  have  not,  like  so  mwiy  of  their  blind 
gnests,  lar  to  go  after  their  laborious  day.  But 
the  said  guests  are  too  much  inspirited  to  mind 
diatanoe,  and  stumble  out  into  the  streets,  with 
ready  feet  and  cheerful  hearts,  prepared  to  wend 
their  way  back  to  their  distant  homes.  They 
know  that  the  shilling  they  have  i:«ceived  will 
pay  their  journey,  and  their  guides  will  take  care 
iif  them.  The  Lesson  is  good  for  us  alL  It  is  one 
of  thankfijness  and  fidtibu  It  may  also  inspire 
those  who  are  blessed  with  sight  to  meditate  on 
what  they  can  do  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  of 
the  sightleas,  and  thus  to  follow  their  Lord's 
example  and  commands. 

"Let  niffeiuig  wnils  yonr  Saviomr  represent, 
Thnmgh  them  repay  what  Ho  haa  freely  lemt; — 
He,  mUo  you  ao  bountiful  and  kind — 
Be  thu  yonr  care  to  help  the  poor  and  bUnd." 

AS»£  BEALE. 


BESSIE  MENZIE8'  MANY  SIDES. 

CKAFTEB  U. — ALI.  TmNGS  TO  *1  '■  JOS. 

|j^^^^^g|HE  hour  ttcm  half-past  fire  to  half-paat 
BEI'iBB^B  abc  Hra.  Henzies  ahraya  devoted  to  her 
^Snlt^mS  chilli'^  vhen  it  was  possible,  and  many 

a  piece  of  Infbimatioii,  or  helpfkil  bit 
qE^^^9  advice,  waa  aaked  and  obtained  during 
JIBBh^v  those  happy  hours  spent  in  quiet  ohat  in 
the  flrawin^-room. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  Yfith  which  fre  are  more  espe- 
cially engaged,  tei^  was  despatched  with  unusual  haste, 
and  Sydney  and  Ernest,  with  their  four  sisters,  hastened 
into  their  mother's  presence.  Sydney  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  Now,  mother  dear,  pleaae  wo  are  quite  ready  to  hear 
about  Besue|8  many  sides,  if  you  Irill  tell  ua  vhat  they 

are." 

"  Well,  I  never  1 "  cried  Ernest.  "  Xa  it  waa  you  who 
talked  about  them,  I  should  have  thought  yon  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  explain  what  you  meant,  inst^d  of 
asking." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  echoed  the  twins,  laughing,  whlla  Miuiers 
dark  eyes  expressed  a  dreamy  vouder,  and  Bessie  nestled 
lovingly  into  her'  mother's  arms.  Mrs.  "Menzieu  nodded 
brightly  at  her  children. 

"  Come  here  beside  mo  on  the  sOfa,  Nanny  tind  May. 
You  may  have  this  footstool,  Muriel,  my  darling,  and  Syd 
and  Ernie  will  find  the  aimchoir  'quite  largo  ouough  to 
hold  them  both."- 

The  arrangement  of  the  party  was  goon  nuulo,  and,  vith 
an  ap^ving  anule,  Mrs.  Menzics  said :  "  And  now,  to  be^ 
our  discussion  of  Sydney's  choice  of  a  -guardian  Ihr  Mouser. 
And  first  of  all,  I  must  aay  ttuit  I  think  it  a  very  wise  one. 
What  Sydney  TCoUy  means  by  many-sided,  is  that  a  person 
has  a  very  gxeat  power  of  sympathy.  The  word  sympathy 
itself  you  will  not  find  in  the  Bible,  but  th^  spirit  of  it  ia 
the  very  spirit  of  the  New  l^stament.' 

"  Saint  I^ul  tella  us  that  he  was  alL  thinga  to  all  men. 
Not  alwaya  strong  and  powerfnl  in  his  teaching,  not  always 
quiet  and  simple.  Not  always  stem,  not  always  gentle. 
Not  always  forbearing,  not  always  wrathful.  None  of  these 
things  always,  but  all  of  them,  and  many  more,  in  turn,  as 
his  great,  God-given  power  of  sympathy,  his  eager  longing 
to  be  of  use  and  comfort  and  help  to  others,  taught  him  was 
most  likely  to  touoh  those  he  wislied  to  beMend.  And 
Saint  Paul  in  all  this  only  " 

But  before  Mrs.  Menzies  could  aay  mqrOi  an  impatient 
voice  interrupted  her.  Ernest  started  up  from  his  seat  to 
exclaim — 

.  "  But,  manuna,  I  don't  see,  after  all,  what  this  has  got 
to  do  with  Bessie.  She  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  Mke 
Saint  Paul,  with  teaching  anybody." 

Mrs.  Menzies  bent  to  kiss  the  little  girPa  awect,  happy- 
looking  face,  before  she  said  gravely — 

"We  e^l  have  to  do  with  toaoliing  each  other.  The 
youngest  little  lamb  of  Clirist's  flock  can  teach  others  to 
odinire  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  the 
light  of  our  love  for  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  shines  before  men, 
we  teach  them  to  glorify  God,  As  I  was  about  to  say  jhst 
now,  in  all  that  Saint  Paul  did,  he  only  followed  the  one 
great  example  given  to  us  all.  The  One  who  cast  such 
bitter  words  of  indiguation  at  hypocrites ;  who  took  a  whip 
to  drive  out  those  who  dishonoured  God's  house — He  knew 

that  they  were  too  fast  asleep  in  sin  and  '^I^^P^^'fv^'^ 
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amkened  by  "oft  mudiL  Bnt  fbr  ihoM  who  Ten  sick 
or  aaffering,  helplOM  or  lOROwftd,  He  had  such  an 
unspoftkable  tendcmeas.  And  Sir  tlUMe  who  were  happy, 
He  had  a  great,  boimdlew  roeaaure  of  jojroni  fellowship. 
Anyone  who  ia  very  aiisel£flh,  Tery  sympathetic,  very 
willing  to  give  np  her  own  fenoies  to  pleaae  other  people, 
may  very  &irly  be  described,  in  Sydney's  wcods,  as  a 
many-sided  person.  If  yon  have  a  headache,  such  a  person 
ifl  a  quiet  little  comfort,  and  when  you  ore  well  again,  she 
is  a  merry  little  sunbeam 

"  Yes,"  quickly  put  in  Sydney  himself.  "  And  if  yon 
are  naughty  she  looks  so  sad  and  dismal  that  you  feet 
obliged  at  last  to  feel  sorry  yourself;  and  when  you're  sorry 
and  forgiven,  and  everything  is  right  again,  she  is  as  jolly 
as  a  little  cricket,  as  if  it  were  she  who  had  been  naughty 
and  been  forgiven.  And  Bessie's  quite  splendid  for  a  tricky 
horse,  though  Muriel  says  she  is  better  than  she  is  for 
hnehing  baby  to  sleep.   And  " 

But  now  it  WAS  the  mother's  turn  to  interrupt.  She  did 
not  wish  simple-minded  little  Bessie  to  be  spoilt  and  made 
Tain  by  much  praise.  Lifting  the  child  on  to  her  lap,  she 
said  gently, — 

"Hush,  my  dear  boy.  If  you  run  on  like  this,  I  am 
afndd  that  Bessie  and  I  will  have  to  remember  other  facts 
too,  about  a  certain  little  girl  who  scarcely  ever  learns  her 
spelling  lesson  perfectly,  and  whose  long  stitches  nurse  had 
to  pick  out  of  the  duster  she  was  hemming  yesterday." 

Bessie  took  her  mother's  hand  in  hers.  soA  laid  her  hot 
cheek  down  nptm  it  Any  harm  that  mi^t  have  been 
done  hy  the  openapprobatiim  was  cured,  for  her  tender  heart 
was  more  sensitivs  to  blame  than  praise.  Ueantime  Mrs. 
HenzleB  continued  in  the  same  tone  of  gentle  gravity, — 

**  Bessie,  we  must  all  remember  that  we  can  do  nothing 
good,  nothing  pleasing,  in  the  Lord's  rig^t,  without  the 
help  of  Qie  Holy  Spirit  We  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  if 
we  have  the  blessed  gifts  of  iha  power  of  sympathy,  and 
of  unselfishness,  but  should  be  very  gratefU  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  who  gives  them.  And  remember  this, 
dear  children,  all  of  you,"  and  Mrs.  Menzies  as  she  spoke 
laid  her  disengaged  hand  on  Muriel's  head — "remember 
this ;  it  is  our  own  fault  if  wo  remain  wrapt  up  in  onrselves, 
for  He  who  has  said  *  Love  one  another,'  is  always  ready 
and  waiting,  to  give  us  these  precious  gifts  by  whioh  to 
show  our  love."  o.  s. 


SCBIPTUBE  ENIGMA. 
SO.  Tur. 

Arrange  the  winds  in  the  form  of  a  diamond. 

The  key  to  the  whole  is  contained  in  the  answer  to  the 
sixth  question,  utd  the  central  letters  of  each  word  together 
express  the  same. 

1.  A  consonant 

2.  A  Hebrew  prefix  rigni^rlng  son. 

S.  A  father  petitioned  by  his  daughter  for  springs  of 
water. 

4.  One  of  the  "  Cities  of  Hefogo. 

5.  The  bearer  of  a  soomfnl  message  from  a  mighty  king 
to  tiie  people  of  Jndah. 

6.  The  type  of  "our  Prophet  Pri«t  and  Khig.** 

7.  A  glad  name,  1^  whioh  Zion  is  ime  day  to  be  called. 

8.  The  faithful  servant  of  a  man  ^inguished  for  his 
fidth. 

9.  An  eaity  emvnt  to  the  Apoatolbi  Ohnrch. 

10.  The  sea  a  paasage  through  which  was  miraonlonsly 
effected. 

11.  Aoonsonttat 

L.T. 


THE  HOME  BIBLB  GLASS 

TTT. — THB  JOrBNBTS  OF  Ors  LOBD. 

Text  for  the  day—"  But  He  was  wounded  t<a  our  traut- 
gteeaions.  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  Him;  and  with  His  stripes  wa 
are  healed."   Isa.  tiii.  5. 
Bead  Mark  xiv.  26-65. 

After  the  solemn  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of 
which  we  read  in  our  last  lesson,  Jesus  spoke  many  words 
of  wisdom  and  comfort  to  His  disciples  whioh  are  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  when  they  had  finished  this 
memorable  meeting  by  singing  a  hymn,  where  did  Jeeutand 
Bit  ditcipUi  gol  As  they  went  out  in  the  moonlight, 
through  the  city  gate  and  down  lo  the  brook  Kidien,  tcbrf 
warning  did  Jetw  give  themf  Which  o/  the  diaeiplei  vat 
meet  sure  he  would  never  he  offended  1  What  tpeeial 
warning  did  Jeaut  give  him  f  They  were  all  very  strong  in 
declaring  they  would  never  forsake  their  Lord ;  alas  they 
were  very  weak  when  the  time  of  trial  camol  ToirAoipIacs 
did  they  corns  f  Did  Jettu  take  them  aU  fonoard  with 
Bimf  Wh^A  did  Be  ehoau^  Those  three  had  seen  Him 
in  His  gloiy  on  the  Mount ;  they  were  now  to  see  Him  in 
His  agony  in  the  garden.  For  now  began  an  hour  of 
sorrow  tax  greater  than  anything  that  He,  iho  Man  of 
Sorrows,  had  ever  yet  known,  and  far  greater  than  we  can 
everimderBtand.  WhiUdid  BeMl  BUtknediaeipUaUidol 
Then  the  Lord  fell  on  the  ground  and  prayed  that  if  it  weto 
poBRUe  the  hoar  might  pass  ftom  Him,  yet  mark  how 
He  finished  His  prayer  to  His  Father,  **yevertheless  not 
what  I  wiU  bnt  what  thou  wilt"  What  a  lesson  for  aU 
afflicted  ones  I  A  lesson  of  perfect  trust  in  the  Father,  and 
of  perfect  submisuon  to  Hie  holy  wlU  I  Did  the  dieeiptet 
mteh  at  Be  had  told  Stem  to  do? 

When  .He  osme  and  found  them  sleeping.  What  did  Jetu* 
tay  to  Peter  f  Very  touching  was  His  gentle  reproof,  and 
very  tender  was  His  warning.  A  second  time  and  a  thiid 
tune  the  Lord  went  away  and  prayed  in  His  great  angmsh  I 
and  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to 
the  ground  I  (Luke  xxii.  44.)  Tliink  how  dreadful  must 
have  been  His  agony  I  And  think  of  the  evil  of  sin,  ocr 
sin,  which  cost  such  suffering  to  Him  who  came  to  take  it 
away  ^m  us  I  Repeat  the  text  for  the  day  (Isa.  liii.  5),  and 
you  will  see  why  Jesus  suffered  thus. 

When  Jesus  a  third  time  found  them  asleep.  He  said, 
"  Sleep  on  now," — the  hour  when  they  might  have  watched 
with  Him  was  past  Xow  had  come  the  hour  when  another 
disciple  drew  near, — who  wa$  thi$f  It  was  the  traitor  I 
Who  tnere  vith  himi  Who  tent  lAese  peoplef  And  hoa 
did  thejfjhdout  t^ich  was  Jeeuti  What  didJudat  do  and 
tay  f  So  these  men  now  took  Jesus.  What  did  one  of  Bit 
diteiplet  do  to  one  of  the  ItighprietVt  tervantti  Boad  Luke 
xxiL  50,  51 ;  and  mark  lu>w  Jesus  to  the  last  was  found 
stretching  out  a  healing  hand.  What  did  all  the  diaeipUt 
do  when  Jema  wot  taken  f  Jesus  had  spoken  tmly  when 
He  told  them  they  would  all  he  offended  heoanse  of  Him 
that  ni^t  Let  na  never  be  confident  of  our  own 
power  to  stand;  these  met  had  all  been  snre  they  would 
never  forsake  Jesos,  espedally  Fetcr,  yet  not  one  of  thean 
stood  by  Him  to  the  end.  Where  did  they  take  Jemi 
Where  did  Petar  go  f  Gould  they  find  witnesiet  that  agreed 
in  proving  that  Jetnt  had  done  mtm^hing  worthy  of  death  f 
Did  Jeixte  defend  Bimtdf  and  antwer  £bemf  t.  61;  read 
Isa.  liii.  7.  Wltat  did  Be  at  laet  Mlthe  high  priMf  T.  6S. 
And  this  the  High  Priest  called  blasphemy,  and  ther  all 
condemned  Him  to  death.  JBbw  did  Aey  then  treat  Bimi 
(You  may  read  to  the  end  of  this  chapter  to  SMdx  the  sod 
story  of  Peter.) 

Sing,—"  Hail,  Thou  onoe  despised  JesniL 
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^XCE  more  thespringtime  opens  fair  and  tender, 
And  life  awakes  at  God's  transforming  word ; 
The  birds  to  Him  their  glad  ascriptions  render, 
And  tlio  wide  earth  becomes  in  song  and  splendour 
A  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Xo.  UflB^HAt  IT.  1B84. 


At  His  command  the  jessamine  nncloses 

And  the  laburnum  showers  its  golden  rain; 
His  hand  designs  the  fashioning  of  roses. 
And  gillifiowers  and  pinks  for  humbler  posies 
Aje  numbered  in  His  train.      i  ,^^,^|^ 
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In  bluebell  days  He  makes  beneath  the  beeches 

A  sapphire  paved^work,  like  to  that  above; 
Through   lily  flow^  our   anxious'  core  He 
reaches. 

And  by  the  -witness  of  the  daitry  teaches 
His  constancy  of  love. 

But  there  are  human  flowers  in  His  creation, 

Spring  blossoms,  opening  with  diviner  grace, 
Whose  coming  gladdens  every  generation, 
Whose  angeU  in  the  Father^s  habitation 
Do  always  aea  His  fitoe. 


Fairer  than  rosebuds  on  a  summer  meaning 

Is  the  sweet  light  in  litUe  chOdren's  eyes, 
And  the  dear  gaze  of  youth,  that  reads  no  warning 
Of  coming  tempests  in  the  bright  adorning 
Of  Hope's  unclouded  skies. 

Thank  God  for  Maytime;  though  its  dreams 
must  harden 

To  fruitful  purpose,  and  its  blossoms  fall, 
God  shall  restore  them,  in  the  heavenly  garden 
Where  Love  alone  is  husbandman  and  warden, 

He  keepeih  room  for  all  I 

UABT  BOWLES. 


OIL  ON  THE  TROL-BLED  WATERS: 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SHETLAND  ISLES. 


CHAFTEE  V. 


MISS  GARSON  was  on  her  feet  again  in  a 
moment,  though  conscious  of  a  sprained 
ankle,  and  wounded  brow,  as  well  as  wet  skirts 
and  a  demolished  hat. 

"  Oh,  Brunkie  I  "  she  exclaimed  as  she  stood  up 
and  beheld  her  pony  struggling  frantically  among 
the  ropes,  fmd  likely  to  come  off  second-best  in 
the  mSfe,  *•  Oh,  my  poor  pony  I "  By  that  time 
Mr.  Langton  had  come  up,  and  was  out  of  the 
saddle  at  once.  Taking  in  the  position  of  affaira 
at  a  glance,  and  satisfied  that  Isobel  was  safe,  the 
jninister  quickly  unclasped  his  pocket-knife,  and 
cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  pigs  lutd  been  fastened, 
when  oflf  they  trotted,  grunting  and  screeching 
in  a  manner  highly  suggestive  of  Billingsgate. 

Released  from  the  toils  of  his  enemies,  Brunkie 
sprang  up  and  made  off  up  the  daal  at  lightning 
speed,  but  fortunately  the  minister's  pony,  ac- 
customed to  do  his  master's  bidding,  and  not 
having  gone  through  such  an  alarming  experience, 
stood  amorbedly  munching  grass  as  if  tmie  were 

Srecious,  and  green  food  welcome  after  a  long 
ay's  journey, 

"  You  are  not  hurt,  Iso — Miss  Garson,  I  hope  ? 
Yes — I  see  you  are,"  Mr.  Langton  said,  eagerly 
going  to  her  side,  and  detecting  the  mark  upon 
her  forehead  at  once.  **  I  don't  think  it  is  much," 
she  said,  giving  him  her  hand,  as  she  would  have 
done  if  Siere  had  been  no  quarrel  with  Fred. 
"  At  least,  it  isn't  anything  very  bad,  only  my 
foot  hurts,  and  " — laughing  nervously — ^"  what  a 
sight  I  am."  Then  suddenly  a  new  source  of 
annoyance  occurred  to  her,  and  she  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  1 1  hope  the  hill-grind  is  shut." 

The  hiU-grind  is  the  gate  which  leads  to  a 
common,  and  Isobel  knew  that  once  through  that 
gate  Bmnkie  would  never  stop  till  ho  reached 
^e  Ha*. 

Then  what  a  commotion  there  would  be,  when 
"  a  riderless  steed  flying  frantio  and  fax  " 
appeared  I 

"  Oh,  mother  will  be  so  frightened.  Do  stoj) 
him,  someone— ^o  catch  Bmnkie,"  Isobel  cried  in 
distress. 


The  people  had  come  running  from  the  hamlet, 
and  were  standing  in  astonished  noisy  groups 
around ;  so  when  Isobel  spoke  half-a-dozen  boys 
scampered  off  to  catch  Brunkie. 

But  the  pony,  terrified  out  of  all  sense  of 
propriety  ly  nis  encounter  with  the  pigs,  bounded 
madly  onward,  sensible  of  but  one  desire — to 
reach  his  home. 

The  hill-grind  was  opening  to  admit  a  gang  of 
peat-laden  ponies  wiien  ne  reached  it,  and  through 
the  troop  Brunkie  rushed  impetuously,  overturning 
more  than  one  bend*  and  causing  much  dismay 
to  the  peat-boy.  In  a  brief  time  his  pursuers 
returned  to  tell  Miss  Garson  that  the  last  thing 
they  had  seen  of  Brunkie  was  his  tail  triumph- 
anily  waved  as  he  galloped  over  tiie  hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ha . 

"Oh  dear,  how  concerned  poor  mother  will 
be,"  siglifid  Isobel,  as  she  wiped  a  few  drops  of 
^ood  from  the  wound  on  her* face,  and  privately 
wondered  what  she  ought  to  do  next.  *'  Look 
here,'*  said  Mr.  Langton  quickly,  my  horae  will 
go  as  well  as  Brunkie.  Here  boy  (to  a  lad 
standing  1^),  "you  get  on  my  beast  and  ride 
your  fast^t  to  the  Ha .  Bid  tliem  tell  ilie  lady 
that  Miss  Garson  is  quite  safe,  and  that  I  am 
bringing  her  home— no — ^better  tell  them  to  send 
Brunkie  back  for  his  mistress,  who  will  wait 
here  till  your  return.  Now  be  smart.  You 
shall  have  half-a-crown  if  you  reach  before  the 
servants  have  reported  Brunkie's  return  to  Mrs. 
Gai^n." 

Off  went  the  grinning  boy,  only  too  delighted 
to  be  sent  on  such  a  mission ;  and  then  the 
minister  said  to  Isobel  in  peremptory  tones, 
"  Now  you  really  must  let  me  help  you.  First 
that  cut  has  to  Iw  bandaged.  Sit  down."  Sub- 
missively she  seated  hers^  .by  the  roadsidfi,  and 
in  a  few  miuutes  her  fair  brow  was  adorned  by  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross  of  sticking-plaster.  When 
the  cut  was  dressed  Mr.  Langton  asked,  '^What 
is  wrong  with  the  foot?" 

*  Saddle,  baskets,  &c.,  used  for  carrying  the  load 
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"  Only  a  sprain,"  she  said,  meekly ;  '*  it  ia  of  no 
oonaequenoe."  But  the  minister  thought  it  was 
of  consequence,  and  insisted  upon  her  uioe  heing 
removed  and  a  bandi^  (which  came  out  of  his 
pocket  along  with  the  sticking-plaster),  soaked 
in  cold  water  applied  to  the  anlde. 

To  aU  his  orders  Isobel  yielded  with  womanly 
oibedience,  scarcely  speaking  at  all,  but  showing 
mutely  that  she  was  pleased  by  his  attentioii. 

The  good  people  had  clustered  around,  and 
-were  giving  uttcffanoe  to  their  opinirais  of  pies 
and  ponies  in  most  amusing  fosMon.  Notwith- 
stanmng  the  pain,  Isobel  could  scarcely  keep  her 
countenance  upon  overhearing  some  of  their 
remarks.  But  presently  a  thoughtfol  woman 
(remembering  a  certain  teapot  1^  her  hearth- 
stone), drew  near  to  Isobel  and  begged  her  to 
come  and  have  some  tea.  "It  is  ready.  Miss 
Garson,  and  it's  myself  will  be  right  glad  if  you 
and  the  minister  will  come  and  tak*  a  cup.  It 
■wad  do  you  baith  gude." 

"What  a  good  thought,"  swd  Mr.  Langton. 
**  Tea  never  comes  uniss,  does  it.  Miss  Garson  ? 
sud  I  know  the  otdoor  of  your  teapot,  Hannah  I " 

"  Just  now  I  foal  as  if  tea  woum,  be  the  most 
delightful  thing  on  earth,"  replied  Isobel,  who 
Tras  that  time  feeling  a  little  £unt,  and,  more- 
over, objected  to  ocmtuiuii^  longer  before  the 
public  gaxe.  So  she  allowed  Mr.  Lengtim  to 
support  her  to  Hannah's  cottage,  and  their  old 
familiar  Mendly  relationship  came  back  as  they 
sipped  the  firt^nuit  tea,  and  speculated  r^^arding 
Brunkie's  catastrophe. 

It  was  three  miles  from  Easterwick  to  the  Ha*, 
therefore  Isobel  knew  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  messenger  could  return ;  but  she  had 
no  desire  to  Morten  the  time.  Tho  minister's 
knowledge  of  surgery  bad  relieved  her  from  pain, 
and  it  was  pleasant  sitting  1^  the  peat<fire 
sipping  tea  and  chatting  witii  Edward  Langton 
As  of  old.  Gkiod  Hannah's  presence  was  no 
nstraint, — on  the  otmtraiy,  it  preserved  the 
interview  from  the  awkwaidness  which  would 
have  characterized  a  t&e-ihiite.  Moreover,  she 
■was  too  shrewd  to  linger  in  their  company  all 
the  time,  but  flitted  to  and  fro  ostensibly  on 
hospitable  cares  intent,  and  seldom  remained 
seated  for  more  than  half  a  minute  at  a  time. 
This  gave  Mr.  Langton  opportunity  to  say  a 
great  deal  that  was  not  lover's-talk,  but  wmoh 
he  could  not  have  said  in  the  hearing  of  a  ^rd 
party.    And  Isobel  listened  well  plotted. 

Once  or  twice  a  neighbour  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door  to  ask  for  Miss  Qarson,  and,  seeing  the 
young  couple  in  amical]^  conversation,  withdrew 
to  r^Hni  to  oUieis  that  no  doubt  the  quarrels 
would  be  put  right  before  long  in  the  most 
natural  way  of  any.  Sundry  nods  and  smiles 
and  remarra  to  the  effect  timt  "  a  body  had  aye 
thooght  there  was  something  between  the 
minister  and  Miss  Quson,"  exphdned  what  the 
good  wives  believed  was  nature's  plan  for 
cementing  broken  ties  of  the  sort.  And  so  more 
than  an  hour  passed,  and  then  Isobel  began  to 
think,  with  some  uneasiness,  that  if  an  alarm  had 
been  raised,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  Fred  might 
come  to  her  himself.  He  loved  her  well,  ajid 
would  not  send  a  servant  if  it  was  reported  that 
she  had  met  with  the  very  smallest  misadventure. 


Not  even  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Langton  was 
with  her,  and  an  undesirable  meeting  must  result, 
was  likely  to  prevent  the  laird  from  coming  to 
his  sister  s  aid  without  delay. 

And  as  she  surmised  so  it  occurred. 

Brunkie  tossing  his  mane  wildly,  with  broken 
rein  and  steaming  nostrils,  with  eyes  gleaming 
with  terror,  reached  the  Ha'  some  minatos  before 
Mr.  Langton's  messenger,  whose  incoherent  assure 
anoes  that  the  young  lady  was  not  much  hurt 
oonld  not  allay  maternal  faars.  It  is  not  easy  to 
calm  anxiety  which  has  been  reasonably  aronsed, 
and  though  Fred  knew  (and  told  the  lady)  that 
Mr.  Langton  would  never  have  sent  a  message  in 
the  way  he  had  done  if  Isobel  had  been  seriously 
hurt,  yet  Isobel's  brother  could  not  stifle  his  own 
anxiety,  and  hastily  prepued  to  accompany  the 
messenger  to  Easterwick.  \ 

The  sun  had  almost  set  when  Hannah,  stand- 
ing by  her  door,  caught  the  sound  of  horses'  foet 
coming  hurriedly  forward,  and  she  said,  *'  This 
will  be  them  coming  back  &om  the  Ha'." 

On  hearing  those  words  Isobel  rose  hastily 
from  her  chair,  but  found  her  ankle  so  stiff  and 
sore  that  she  could  scarcely  put  her  foot  to  the 
ground,  and  was  compelled  to  accept  the  min- 
ister's fdd  in  croffiing  ute  floor.  The  touch  of  his 
hand — so  kind  and  stnmg — gave  Isobel  courage 
to  say  what  she  had  been  longing  to  say  for  an 
hour.  She  looked  pleadingly  in  his  mce  and 
asked,  "  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Langton  knew  what  she  meant,  and  he 
answered  simply,  but  with  much  gravity,  for 
his  feelings  had  been  most  deeply  hurt,  '*  Yes." 

"  ni  try  to  smooth  difficulties,"  Isobel  faltered. 
And  then  they  were  at  the  door,  looking  up  the 
valley,  and  the  minister  became  alive  to  the 
extreme  awkwardness  of  his  position,  for  down 
the  path  came  Fred  Qarson  riding  his  grey  Arab, 
and  accompanied  hy  the  messenger  on  Mr.  Luig- 
ton's  p(my,  who  led  the  creatfanen  and  captured 
Bmnkie  by  the  rein. 

There  was  an  ominous  frown  on  the  laird's  face 
as  he  came  to  the  hamlet,  and  saw  Isobel  with  her 
hand  leaning  on  the  minister's  arm,  but  the 
paleness  .of  her  cheeks  and  the  patch  upon  her 
forehead,  sufficiently  disarmed  resentment  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned. 

Dismounting  in  haste,  and  without  deigning  to 
notice  Mr.  Langton,  Fred  hurried  to  Isobel  and, 
drawing  her  to  his  arms,  enquired  tenderly 
enough  if  she  was  hurt. 

There  were  many  on-lookers,  and  the  minister's 
indignation  at  the  slight  put  upon  him,  rose  to 
white-heat,  making  him  forget,  for  the  moment, 
what  had  so  lately  i>assed  between  himself  and 
the  laird's  sister. 

He  lifted  his  hat  to  Isobel,  and  would  have 
instantly  departed ;  but,  fitom  Fred's  arms,  she 
held  out  a  tremblUig  hand  which  Mr.  Langton 
could  not  refase  to  taro. 

*'  Thank  you,"  was  all  she  e<nUd  say,  and  "  Good 
evening,"  was  all  he  would  say. 

Then,  turning  his  back  on  them  the  minister 
mounted  his  pony  and  rode  away  to  pay  his 
delayed  visit  to  the  next  hamlet. 

"Oh,  Fred,  he  was  kind  to  me,"  whispered 
Isobel  reproadiftilly,  but  Fred  was  in  no  mood  to 

be  conciliated.  r^f-^cs]o 
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"Of  course  he  was  civil,"  was  the  gruff  reply 
to  Isobel's  words.  "  Any  man  would  have  been 
as  civil  in  such  circumstances.  I  would  not 
leave  an  enemy's  cat  in  a  dilemma,  and  Langton 
knew  better  than  to  treat  you  with  less  considera- 
tion than  a  man  shows  to  a  beast." 

Then  the  laird  lifted  his  sister  into  her  saddle, 
carefully  adjusted  the  injured  foot,  tossed  some 
silver  to  the  boys  who  hung  about,  said  a  few 
kind  words  to  those  of  his  tenants  who  stood  by, 
and  rode  off  Isobel's  side^  altoesther  reokless 
of  having  struck  another  blow  at  uie  heart  of  his 
quondam  friend,  altogether  oblivious  to  the  fact 
tiiat  Lunette  SoEKler's  soft  blue  eyes  were  watching 
him  intently  as  she  crouched  behind  a  peat  stack. 

Ah  I  the  day  was  coming— ooming  sure  and 
quick — when  every  wound  which  Fred  Oarson 
had  inflicted  upon  his  ancient  comrade  would 
return  to  lacerate  the  hand  which  inflicted  such 
cruel  pain. 

A  day  was  coming— soon,  soon — when  that 
weak-minded  little  maid  would  be  powerM  to 
lead  the  stnmg  man,  even  the  laird,  as  she  listed. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Before  wo  proceed  any  further,  I  had  better 
explain  the  cause  of  the  deplorable  estrange- 
ment  which  had  taken  place.  I  hope  I  have 
made  it  sufficiently  clear,  that  tluragh  Lunette 
Seeder's  mind  was  very  much  idouded  in  some 
respects,  in  other  and  quite  as  essential  points 
her  reason  was  not  in  fault  in  the  least 

She  could  not  learn  the  meaning  of  the  Shorter 
Oatechism,  but  she  knew  the  story  of  Jesus  well, 
and  could  tell  what  He  had  done  for  her  without 
any  difficulty. 

She  could  not  be  taught  the  smallest  sum  in 
arithmetic,  but  she  could  count  up  the  blessings 
which  daily  came  to  her,  and  give  thanks  for 
them  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  warmly  grateful 
heart.* 

It  was  impossible  to  make  her  understand  why 
one  church  was  named  *'  Free "  and  another 
"  Established,"  but  she  did  fully  comprehend 
that  Christ  should  be  iJie  HbeuI  of  idl  the 
churches.  It  perplexed  her  to  hear  of  neighbours 
quarrelling  over  doctrinal  and  ecdtesiastical 
oifferwces  when  it  was  the  aim  of  all  to  meet 
before  Crod  as  brethren. 

Luiwtte  read  tiie  Bible  frequently.  Indeed,  it 
was  almost  the  only  book  within  her  reach,  and 
was  her  daUy  source  of  delight. 

Until  very  lately  the  Shetlandera  had  access  to 
very  few  other  books,  so  that  the  Bible  was  at  once 
the  child's  lesson-book,  and  the  man's  library. 
In  consequence  the  thoughts  and  speech  of  the 
Islanders,  became  deeply  tinged  by  Jewish  lore 
and  biblical  phraseology. 

Daily  study  of  Scripture  made  simple  Lunette 
wise  in  the  things  that  raise  the  soul  of  man 
above  that  of  the  brute,  but  the  lass  was  sadly 
deficient  in  worldly  wisdom, — a  want  which  was 
obvious  to  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  quite 
conscious  of  her  own  defect ;  and  the  knowledge, 

*  The  reader  may  be  reminded  of  tho  case  in  which  Uio 
Rood  and  great  Dr.  Chalmers  oremilod  similar  objections, 
when  B  poor  Toman  Kud,  "  Altbo*  I  caano*  spoak  for  Jcsua, 
I  oould  dec  for  Him." 


though  softened  by  the  tenderness  which  hei 
neighbours  displayed  towards  her,  gave  a  certain 
air  of  melancholy  to  her  spirit,  and  taught  her 
to,  love  solitude  and  solitary  musing  over  her 
beloved  BiUe,  which  held  consolation  for  her 
within  its  worn  covers. 

There  was  one  portion  of  the  gospel  story 
which  EkLways  touched  Lunette  more  than  any 
other,  and  that  was  the  account  of  the  Last 
r.  The  palUietdc  farewell  before  goiug 
to  death  was  ever  before  her  mind,  am 
made  her  realize  the  humanity  of  Jesns  more 
than  anything  else  in  His  history. 

She  soon  discovered  that  the  Communion 
Service  was  the  actual '  carrying  out  of  the 
Saviour's  gentle  request,  "Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  Me ; "  and  then  it  became  Lunette's 
most  ardent  desire  to  partake  of  Hia  Supper  in 
token  of  her  great  love. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  for  people  to  look  upon  the  Communion 
as  the  certificate  of  churcb-membership,  and 
church-membership  as  the  outward  and  visible 
proof  of  respectable  (^laracter.  Thus  many  people 
consider  thkr  attendance  at  the  Lord's  table  as 
merely  "  the  proper  thing  to  do,"  and  young 
people  are  expected  to  "come  forward,"  when 
they  arrive  at  years  of  disraetion,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Little  thought  is  given  by  the  greater 
number  of  such  noviCM  to  uie  real  nature  of  ^ 
step  they  are  taking,  and  as  it  was  the  custom 
to  question  them  in  oUue,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  the  clergyman  to  reach  the  true  state  of  each 
individual  heart. 

Mr.  L&ngton  had  been  greatly  concerned  to 
find  so  little  genuine  love  for  Christ  in  the  breasts 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  presented 
themselves  before  him  for  the  preparatory  exami- 
nation, and  he  strove  hard  to  wake  a  right  feeling 
concerning  the  Commimion  Service.  He  en- 
ooun^ed  his  young  parishioners  to  come  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  was  customary  (eighteen 
years  was  the  usual  age),  for  he  Kreauy  believed 
in  impressions  made  when  the  heart  is  tender 
and  pure,  with  the  dew  of  youth  upon  it. 

He  cast  aside  his  predeoessor^s  habit  of  reqiiiriDg 
the  yoni^  oonunimioants  to  repeat  correctly  the 
Shorter  (Ateohism  ("  proofii "  and  all),  nnmraous 
psalms  and  paraphrases,  and  whole  chapters  from 
the  Epistles,  no  was  satisfied  if  they  understood 
the  nature  of  Christ's  mission,  and  if  tlieir  souLi 
were  warmed  by  love  and.  gratitude  to  Him. 
Perhaps  the  enthusiastic  young  minister  erred  a 
little— but  his  error  was  on  the  safe  side,  and  the 
result  was  that  many  a  young  person's  heart  was 
confirmed  that  never  would  have  been  touched 
otherwise. 

Now  it  happened  that  some  girls  of  Lunette's 
age  were  desirous  of  "  coming  forward  *'  as  young 
communicants,  and  Lunette,  knowing  no  reason 
why  she  might  not  also  share  the  Ueased  rite^ 
made  her  request  to  the  minister, 

Mr.  Lang^ton,  a  little  startled — for  he  knew  of 
the  girl's  weakness — ^hesitated  to  give  oonamt,  and 
began  to  question  her.  Great  was  his  surprise 
to  find  how  clear  and  pointed  were  her  views 
regarding  morality  and  religion.  It  was  not 
possible,  after  conversing  with  her  on  tliuso 
serious  subjects,  to  say  that  Lunette  lacktHl 
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understanding  of  the  needful  sort,  though  her 
intellect  was  not  equal  to  reasoning  on  points  of 
doctrine.  Warm  love  towards  her  Divine  Bro- 
ther, as  well  as  gratitude  to  God,  breathed  from 
all  siie  said,  and  touched  Edward  Langton's  heart 
at  ODce. 

a  short  consultation  with  Rolf  Boeder, 
and  iieqiieiit  ccmversations  with  Lunette,  the 
minuter  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  need 
be  BO  farther  hesitation  on  his  part,  and  when 
the  Hst  of  young  communic^ts  was  submitted  to 
the  Kirk  Session,  Lunette's  name  was  there. 

Fmd  Gareon,  boixig  an  **  Elder,"  was  present, 
and  hfl  said  a  little  aatsncally,  "  Isn't  old  Boeder's 
laas  a  half-wit?" 

The  words  were  thoughtlessly  spoken — ah ! 
how  cruel  a  mere  thoughtless  word  can  be  ! — and 
they  jarred  upon  Mr.  Langton's  ears,  for  he  had 
come  to  that  meeting  direct  from  an  interview 
with  Lunette.  Her  holy  eyes,  foil  of  grateful 
tears,  were  still  thrilling  through  him,  and  the 
exalted  expression  of  her  face,  when  she  knelt 
beside  him  as  he  prayed,  had  cast  a  spell  upon  his 
spirit.  Ho  replied  to  Fxed  in  wounded  tones, 
"Do  yon  suppose  Jwonld  have  her  name  here 
if  that  were  so  ?  " 

Said  an  old  Elder  who  had  a  private  grudge  of 
bis  own  against  poor  Rolf,  "  The  laas  has  a  want, 
no  doubt  about  that." 

"  Which  means ! "  exclaimed  Fred,  wit^  pride 
op  in  arms,  which  means  that  she  is  imbecile, 
or  soroethine  akin  to  it,  and  on  that  acoount  unfit 
to  join  the  <mTuroh." 

**  A  person  may  be  unfit  to  join  the  chunih 
militant,"  remarked  a  grey-haired  Christian, 
"  hut  may  be  worthy  to  enter  heaven." 

"That  8  aside  of  the  question,"  retorted  Fred. 
"  I  affirm  that  this  Lunette  Soeder  is  not  a  proper 
person  to  be  admitted  to  the  Communion." 

"I  am  the  judge  upon  that  point,"  said  Mr. 
Laogton  in  reply.  Then  addressing  the  Elders 
as  a  body,  he  added,  "Gentlemen,  I  think  you 
know  me  aafficiently  to  be  sure  that  I  would  not 
dishononir  oar  JUastor  "by  allowing  any  person 


whom  I  knew  to  be  not  meet  for  His  table  to 
approach  it." 

"  Certainly."  "  You  know  best."  "  We  leave 
it  to  you."  "  We  have  confidence  in  your  judg- 
ment,"— said  the  greater  number  of  his  hearers. 

Fred,  angry  that  his  opinion  carried  so  little 
weight,  got  up  and  spoke  imperiously.  "You 
are  not  a  doctor,  Langton,  and  this  question  is 
outside  of  your  profession." 

But  I  need  not  follow  the  altercation  further 
than  to  say  that  the  unseemly  strife  thus  begun 
waged  hotter  and  hotter.  All  the  puish  soon 
knew  of  it.  Church  members  took  sidea,  but  the 
majority  rallied  round  their  minister,  who  carried 
his  point,  and  was  in  part  rewarded  for  his  vexa- 
tion by  Ihe  smile  of  rapturous  delight  he  saw  on 
Lunette's  uplifted  face  as  she  took  a  place  among 
his  jpeople  on  Communion  Sunday. 

If  EVed  Garson  had  won  his  own  way  by 
humbling  the  minister,  he  would  readily  have 
forgiven  nim.  He  would  even  have  felt  a  little 
ashamed,  and  perhaps  owned  that  he  had  been  too 
hasty.  But  being  in  the  minority — and  he  the 
Master  of  the  Isle — hurt  his  self-esteem,  and  he 
rampaged  all  over  Lunda  in  a  manner  scarcely  ex- 
cnsaJole  in  a  wilful  laird  (who  had  been  allowed 
his  own  way  all  his  life),  and  highly  reprehensible 
in  a  man  holding  the  position  of  Kirk  Elder. 

The  minister  felt  himself  called  upon  to  remon- 
strato,  not  on  the  personal  aspect  of  the  subject, 
but  an  the  geneztJ  ground  of  siuih  unseemly 
displ^  of  temper. 

I  think  if  he  had  spoken  less  in  his  character  of 
pfoish  minister,  and  more  as  one  "  colle^  <Amm  " 
would  remonstrate  with  another,  he  might  have 
conciliated  Fred,  whose  affections  were  as  warm 
as  his  temper.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Langton  held 
peculiar  ideas  regarding  his  professional  position, 
and  those  views  were  opposed  to  what  may  be 
termed  "  coming  down  "  on  his  part.  So  instead 
of  healing  the  feud  by  personal  talk,  it  was  made 
worse,  and  the  breach  widened  and  widened  until 
it  became  the  grave  cause  of  sorrow  which  we 
found  it  when  our  story  began. 
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AFTER  seasons  of  spiritual  decline  instances  of 
revival  occurred.  We  find  George  Whitefield 
^ting  Hartford,  in  one  of  his  missionary  tours, 
startling  the  steady-going  Congregationalists  of 
his  day,  by  what  they  deemed  irregularities  and 
cccentoicities.  That  wonderful  man,  now  so  often 
nik^iBed,  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  severe  criti- 
^m,  both  in  America  and  England,  a  hundred 
and  fifi^  years  ago.  The  critioB  are  fbi^otten, 
the  nlriect  of  tMr  criticism  Uvea  in  immortal 
niemoiy.  The  awi^ening  of  1740  and  1742  had 
sn  effect  on  Connecticut,  and  Hartford  shared  in 
it  to  some  extent ;  but  far  more  important  revivals 
occorred  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Hawes,  a  tall, 
awkward  man,  ungainly  and  impulsive,  but  a 
lousing   preacher.     They  came  at  interrols 


between  1820  and  1834;  and  in  1841,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirk,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  popular  elo- 
quence and  evangelistic  fervour,  jnreacned  in  many 
of  the  Hartford  churches  witii  persuasive  power. 
One  hundred  and  ten  persons  were  added  to  the 
church  at  this  period.  More  than  one  hundred 
stood  up  at  one  time  in  the  aisle  to  confess  their 
new  faith. 

Thursday  and  Friday  the  11th  and  I2lh  of 
October,  1853,  were  gala  days  in  Hartford. 
I^nting  and  frescoing,  and  ether  modes  of 
adornment,  went  on  for  some  time  before.  The 
stately  looking  church  of  1807,  all  fresh  and  fair 
outside,  had  within  pictures  of  old  scenes,  and 
portraits  of  old  worthies,  and  plenty  of  plants 
and  flowers ;  and  "  a  new  grand  and  melodiatis 
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organ,"  and  a  '*  beautiful  memorial  window," 
then  seen  for  the  first  time ;  whilst  **  the  grave 
of  Thomas  Hooker,  in  the  old  burial-ground 
behind  the  church,  was  adorned  with  flowers 
presented  by  several  of  his  lineal  posterity." 
"  Nothing  occurred  throughout  the  exercises  of 
tiie  two  days  to  mar  the  felicity  of  the  proceed- 
ings." 

There  were  plenty  of  speedies,  fuU  of  reminis- 
oenoea  and  congratulations;  and  we  can  fancy 
the  applause  vmioh  greeted  the  speakers,  some 
of  tiinu.  former  pastors  of  tJie  Churoh  who  had 
come  to  share  in  the  joy  of  the  Rev.  George  Leon 
Walker,  the  present  minister  of  the  prosperous 
congregation. 

Stories  were  told  of  the  Meeting  Hoose  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Amongst 
the  Indian  troubles  a  military  guard  had  been 
drawn  up  for  protection,  when  the  good  folks 
gathered  together  for  worship  on  the  Lord's  day ; 
and  a  guard  was  appointed  in  quieter  times  for 
another  purpose,  tlw  sentinel  of  the  guard  was 
empowered  by  the  freeman's  meeting  (1659)  to 
command  bo^  odA  men  into  the  meeting  house 
that  stand  without  the  doors,  in  time  of  exercise ; 
and  if  they  refuse  to  come  in  at  their  command, 
they  shall  then  forthwith  acquaint  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  thereof  or  the  constable  who  shall 
ocnnmand  them."  Tm  1697,  ISx.  Thomas  Bntler 
was  aptxHuted  to  look  after  the  boys  that  are  to 
sit  in  the  Meeting  House,  from  the  north  door  to 
the  pulpit  in  the  first  Meeting  House,  "  that  they 
do  not  play  upon  the  Sabbath,  or  in  the  time  of 
public  worship."  The  boys  gave  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble,  as  they  sat  upon  stools  in  '*  the  alley," 
or  aisle,  at  the  end  of  "  the  seats,"  or  "  pues." 
One  grandee  had  liberty  given  him  by  a  com- 
mittee, "  to  make  a  pue  for  himself,  and  his  family, 
in  the  said  Meeting  House,  next  the  gallery  ttayers 
adjoining  to  the  great  aU^." 

The  church  was  for  some  years  **  Court  House," 
"  Town  Hall,"  and  "  Capitol,"  and  the  bell  on  the 
top  played  a  grand  part  in  the  municipal  history. 
The  sfficton  rang  it  from  the  centre  of  "  the  great 
alley,"  Sabbath  and  Lecture  dKySt  to  call  the 
people  together;  and  it  was  ordered  in  1640, 
"  tmit  if  any  person  had  lost  anything,  that  he 
desireth  should  be  cried  in  a  public  meeting,  he 
shall  pay  for  the  crying  of  it  two  pence  to 
Thomas  Woodford,  to  be  paid  before  it  be  cried." 
The  colonial  records  preserve  a  judgment  of  the 
General  Court,  condemning  two  oulprita  to  be 
whipped  at  a  cart's  tail,  "  upon  a  lecture  day  at 
Hartford,  to  stand  upon  the  pillory  from  the 
ringing  of  the  first  bell  to  the  end  of  the  lecture, 
then  to  be  whipt."  That  bell  was  much  valued ; 
and  the  metal  of  it  melted  down  is  preserved 
in  the  present  sonorous  instrument,  which  called 
the  audience  together  at  the  celebration.  A 
contribution  box  figures  amongst  tiie  early  insti- 
tutions, and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  after  one  of 
the  deacons  had  said  aloud,  "Brathien  of  the 
oon^gation,  now  there  is  time  left  for  contri- 
bution, wherefore,  as  Grod  hath  prospered  you,  so 
freely  offer : "  forthwith  on  particular  ocoaBions, 
the  magistrates  and  clei^ymeu  first,  and  then  the 
eldera,  marched  up  in  procession  and  brought  their 
offering  "to  the  deacon  in  his  seat,  and  put  it 
into  a  box  of  wood  fur  the  purpose,  if  it  be  money 


or  papers ;  if  it  be  any  other  chattel,  they  set  it, 
or  lay  it  down  before  the  deacon,  and  so  paBS 
another  way  to  their  seats  again."  Deacon 
Cotton  was  mentioned  amongst  reminiscences 
related  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  celebration, 

"  It  is  a  Sunday  afternoon,  the  day  before  the 
communion;  on  Deacon  Cotton  devolves  the  charge 
of  preparing  the  elements  for  the  supper.  All  the 
manual  lalwtir  must  be  done  as  £ur  as  possible 
before  the  Sattixday's  sunset.    The  bread  of  floor, 
chosen  and  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  baked  to 
just  the  perfect  tmt  of  brown  is  brabre  him.  He 
takes  the  knife,  devoted  to  this  peculiur  use,  and 
reverently  removes   the  crust,  then  skilinlly 
divides  each  loaf  aai  binds  it  together,  to  keep 
its  place  and  moisture,  then  carefully  packs  all  with 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  calls  upon  his  grandson  to 
accompany  him,  wheeling  the  precious  load  to  be 
safely  deposited  in  the  church  before  the  sun  goes 
down.   This  done,  he  returns,  and  devotes  the 
quiet  of  the  evening  to  the  preparation  of  his  soul 
to  hold  communion  with  his  crucified  and  living 
Lord.   In  all  this  there  was  nothing  like  fete- 
chism,  no  foolish  superstition,  but  a  cherished, 
hallowed  association  of  material  symbols  with 
spiritual  realities  grand  and  holy.    To  the  child- 
ren's taste,  no  bread  was  ever  so  sweet  as  those 
ccmunuuion  crusts,  which,  with  sweet  milk,  made 
their  Sunday  morning  meal.** 

An  episode  of  1648  produced  some  amusement 
A  clergyman  was  preaching  before  the  Synod  a 
sermon  which  contained  "  a  very  godly,  leimied, 
and  particular  handling  of  near  all  the  doctrines 
and  applications  concerning  his  subject,  with  a 
clear  discovery  and  reputation  of  such  errors, 
objections,  and  scruples,  as  had  been  raised  about 
it,  by  some  young  heads  in  the  country."  Many 
elders  were  sitting  behind  the  reverend  preacher, 
when  suddenly  a  snake  crept  in  at  we  door, 
amongst  the  crowd  :  and  wriggled  hia  iiray  up  to 
the  elders*  seat.    One  of  the  elders,  a  man  of 
much  faith,  trod  on  the  reptile's  head,  and  so  held 
it  with  his  foot  and  staff,  until  it  was  killed. 
"  The  serpent  is  the  Devil,"  the  ancient  narrator 
remarks,  "the  Synod,  the  representative  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  New  England.    The  Devil 
had  formerly  and  lately  attempted  their  disturb- 
ance and  dissolution,  but  their  faith  in  the  seed 
of  the  woman  overcame  him  and  crushed  his 
head."    Governor  Winthroj^  the  author  of  the 
story,  adds  afterwards,  "  The  Synod  -went  on 
comfortably." 

Singing  in  the  old  time,  as  at  the  present  day, 
had  its  discords  in  more  senses  than  one.  A  pre- 
centor led  the  tunes,  very  gravely  no  doubt,  and 
the  congr^tiou  as  graveljr  followed.  **  The  Bay 
Psalm  Book"  had  no  musical  notes  and  tnnes: 
sometimes  not  more  than  four  were  preserved 
and  used  by  memory  and  tradition.  Ko  instru- 
ments were  allowed ;  instruction  uid  obcni  practice 
were  out  of  the  question.  The  practice  was  to  sing 
by  «  ear."  not  "  rule  **  or  "  note,"  The  latter 
was  an  abomination.  "If  we  once  begin  to  rang  by 
note,  it  was  argned,  the  next  thing  willvbe  to 
pray  by  rule,  and  thence  cornea  popery."  The 
idea  of  anything  like  a  liturgy  was  terrific,  and 
a  tune-book  was  next  door  to  it.  The  Rev.  N. 
Chauncey,  of  Durham,  publishod  a  paper  entitled 
"  Regular  singing  defended,  yaid^pi::^^;!^^^  be  the 
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only  trne  way  of  eSnging  the  songs  of  the  Lord." 
The  advocates  for  sin^g  by  "rule"  overcame 
the  advocates  for  singmg  by  "  ear."  A  regular 
choir  was  formed.  Seats  for  it  were  refused  at 
first,  and  granted  afterwards.  Twelve  feet  were 
allotted  for  the  use  of  the  singers,  On  condition 
that  a  certain  number  of  them  will  give  the 
glass  necessary  to  repair  the  windows."  Instru- 
ments brought  up  the  rear  of  the  musical  triumph ; 
and  in  1788,  whoa  the  Amexicaa  war  came  to  an 
end,  tlie  druios  beat,  and  guns  were  fired,  and  the 
cle^y  and  spectators  "  prooeeded  to  the  Meeting 
House  from  the  Court  House,  and  the  singers  ima 
players  upon  instruments  led  them  in  a  psalm  of 
thajiksgiving  and  an  anthem  of  praise." 

A  lady  took  part  in  the  celebration  last  October, 
and  graphically  described  the  social  and  domestic 
life  of  early  times.  How  the  women  wore  beaver 
and  other  hats  with  a  feather,  which  latter  super- 
fluily  waa  checked  within  the  present  century — 
from  ladies  drawing  *'  the  line  of  feathers."  How 
a  young  &ir  bride  of  the  minister  had  a  visit  from 
a  deacon,  who  said,  "  he  hoped  she  would  not  be 
a  setter  forth  of  the  foshions ; "  after  which,  that 
■very  deacon's  daughter  rode  in  her  side-saddle  to 
the  Manse,  to  get  the  pattern  of  the  riding  habit 
-which  tlw  clergyman's  wife  had  -worn  at  church 
iiiA  day  before.  How,  amidst  the  luxurious 
costumes  of  the  age,  in  1634,  the  Council  legis- 
lated against  "  slaved  apparel,  immoderate  great 
sleeves,  long  wigs,  gold,  silver  or  thread  lace,  knots 
of  ribbon,  double  ruffs  and  cufife,"  "  because  such 
superfiuities  tended  to  the  nourishing  of  pride  and 
exhausting  men's  estate,  and  of  evil  example." 
The  General  Council,  in  1651,  ordered  that  a  man 
not  worth  2001.  should  not  wear  gold,  or  silver 
laoe,  or  buttons,  or  "  walk  in  great  boots,"  because 
leather  was  scarce.  And  in  1741,  the  same 
authority  enacted  that  at  funerals  no  scarves  or 
gloves,  except  six  to  the  bearers,  and  one  pair  to 
eacli  member  of  the  church  or  congregation,  should 
lo  given ;  wine,  runt,  and  rings  were  forbidden 
under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds.  A  story  is  told 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Mliot,  that  in  thirty-two  years 
lie  leceiTed  2900  pairs  of  gloves  at  funerals, 
-weddings,  and  baptisms.  "It  might  be  ixxtlj 
said,"  exclaimed  a  wag,  "  he  was  hand  and  glove 
with  his  parishioners." 

But  better  things  of  the  olden  times  wero 
brought  to  light  at  the  celebration.  It  was 
l)eautiftilly  said  of  one  Minister,  "  with  the  youth 
he  took  great  pains,  and  he  was  a  tree  of  know- 
ledge tnih  Jruit  that  Ae  children  could  reach."  And 
another,  in  the  flush. of  excitement — referring  to 
the  war  between  North  and  South,  when  law  and 
Gospel  were  strangely  intermingled,  love  to 
enemies  in  general,  "  with  everlasting  contempt  to 
oar  enemies  in  Yirginiii," — exclaimed, "  thewonder 
is  not  that  there  was  no  revival,  but  that  anybody 
was  converted."  Yet  many  were.  '*  Among  the 
seventynnx  received  during  mv  ministnr  are 
many  of  the  Founders  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Church, 
and  many  of  the  most  useful  mombera  of  this  and 
other  churches.  Nearly  all  the  yoxmg  men  were 
gone  to  the  war.  The  children^  clustered  around 
me  in  little  classes  for  spiritual  instruction,  and 
in  thrilling  services  of  praise,  when  such  songs 
came  from  that  gallery  as  have  never  been  heard 
since  that  night  at  Bethlehem.    My  regular 


preaching  services,  at  the  State  Street  Hall 
Sunday  evenings,  were  crowded,  and  conversions 
were  frequent." 

"  I  believe,"  cried  ono  of  the  speakers,  "  in  the 
communion  of  saints.  I  pray  not  for  the  dead, 
but  I  praise  the  dead  more  than  the  living,  and  I 
breathe  out  here  all  my  love  and  my  ardent 
longing  for  unbroken  communion  with  them  oa 
earUi  and  in  Heaven.  I  will  not  let  such  a 
common  ac<ndent,  and  inevitable  calamity  as 
death,  shatter  the  vision  splendid,  which  rises 
before  me  in  this  hallowed  place — the  vision  of 
that  vast  oongregatian  of  governors,  and  senators 
and  Judges,  and  financial  monarchs,  with  their 
families,  and  the  industrous  and  intelligent 
population  of  the  City,  crowding  every  pew  on 
the  floor  Euid  in  the  galleries,  and  signalliug  hy 
breathless  silence,  by  eager  look,  and  often  by 
tears,  their  intense  interest  in  the  message  God 
gave  me  to  proclaim.  All  illtisions  are  dispelled 
by  that  imperishable  remembrance,  and  all 
vagueness  removed  from  our  heavenly  aspirations, 
"We  are  come  to  the  City  of  the  living  God,  to  the 
general  assemUy  of  the  first-bom ;  they  are  not 
far  away 

"  *  Sweet  qiirits  roimd  ub,  mtch  iu  still, 

ProBB  neBier  to  onr  -nde ; 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  oar  prayera. 

With  gentle  helpings  glide. 
Let  death  betwean  ns  be  u  naught, 

A  dried  and  vanished  stream ;  , 
Your  joy  bo  the  reality, 

Our  snffering  life  the  dream.*" 

There  was  another  incident  in  the  celebration 
worthy  of  note,  and  with  that  we  close — ^the 
Honourable  John  Hooker  was  present,  a  descendant 
of  the  first  pastor.  He  alluded  to  his  ancestor's 
wifo,  "  that  courageous  woman,"  he  remarked, 
**  borne  tenderly  on  a  litter,  too  weak  to  walk  or 
ride,  too  brave  to  be  left  behind,  may  well  be 
compared  to  the  ark  of  the  Covemmt  which  the 
children  of  Israel  bore  with  them  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land. 
She  was  really  a  sacred  emblem  of  all  that  was 
pure  and  holy.  And  the  women  founders  of  New 
England,  unknown  to  fame,  were  really  the 
conservators  of  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the 
Church,  and  of  society ;  and  to  them  we  owe  as 
great  a  debt  as  to  the  great  men,  whom  history 
loves  to  commemorate  and  honour.  Let  us  there- 
fore honour  our  fathers  and  our  mothers,  that  our 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  given  us. 

"  Filled  with  the  same  thought,  my  father,  un- 
able to  bo  present,  has  sent  me  these  lines  to  read  :— 
*"Yo  grand  men  of  our  early  day. 

Who  hero  for  freedom  made  a  way 

With  faith  and  prayer  and  quoten  word. 

Yet  coat  of  mail  and  girded  sword, 

Who  laid  in  strength  the  founded  state, 

And  o'er  it  sat  to  legislate ; 

And  oft  in  magistracy  stood. 

Before  th'  admiring  multitude, 

Who  folt  th'  inspiring  Bcnae  of  power,  ■ 

And  thrill  of  the  Tictoriona  honr; 

And  saw  afar  that  grateful  fame 

Would  cherish  every  hero's  mune. 

— The  schoolboy  at  bis  lesson  reads 

Th'  inspmntt  record  of  your  4&«lai-.  ^^1^ 
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The  public  eye  on  canvaa  neca 
YooT  confiictfl  fierce,  and  Tictorios; 
The  monamental  shaft  is  learod 
To  keep  yaax  nanM  <iK  njered. 

Bnt  theie  were  hearts  of  purest  gold. 
Whoso  tale  of  conrago  ne'er  was  told; 
Tme  heroes  irho  no  armonr  ■ware. 
Yet  shared  the  perils  that  ;o  boro ; 
foaving  with  courage  none  the  less 
The  savage  and  the  vildemess; 
Clothed  with  no  power  in  ohnnA  or  state, 
No  word  in  worship  nor  debate ; 
With  f^th-lit  brow,  and  helping  band 


Asking  bat  hj  your  dde  to  stand; 
Who  had  no  hope,  a  later  day 
Its  tribute  of  renown  would  pay. 
Who  made  their  sad  eelf-sacrifioe 
Before  tio  world's  admiring  eyes; 
Of  men's  remembrance  thinking  not* 
Content  to  toil  and  be  fo]^;ot 

And  when  the  heroes  of  that  time 
Are  numbered  in  God's  book  saUimet 
ffigh  on  the  roll  of  that  trm  Uma, 
JSacaf  a  gmtle  woi&n's  name. 
Which  earth  hath  oared  not  to  record, 
Shall  stand  writ— Faliajit  /or  tta  Lord.*' 


THOUGHTS  ANB  BT-THOTjGHTS. 

BY  THE  AtTHOB  OF  "  TBS  BABTIST  OF  A  QUIET  ITE,"  ETC. 
XI. — THK  STORX-CLOm 


HOW  marvellous  a  panoiwna  does  the  sky 
xtnroU  before  the  artist's,  the  poet's  eye, — 
before  any  eye  that  is  o(mtem{^tiTe  and  appre- 
ciative !  How  infinite  the  variety :  •how  "  divine 
the  infinity,  how  spiritual  the  tenderness,  how 
almost  human  the  passion  of  it ! "  The  fair^t 
landscape  is,  comparatively,  unchanging  and 
monotonous.  True,  exquisite  variety  of  Winter 
and  Summer,  of  Autumn  and  Spring,  and  of  the 
half-seasons  which  blend  the  de&ied  seasons,  bring 
delicious  transformations  over  the  hills,  and  woods, 
and  valleys.  The  hillside  has  its  deep  cax])et, 
now,  of  purple  heather,  and  golden  gorse,  and 
green  bracken,  and  whortle, — presently,  it  is 
eienna-brown  witiii  tall  fHnging  fern,  here  and 
there  betrai^ng  an  oohre  frond,  or  shewing,  amid 
the  prevailing  amber,  an  oasis  of  sombre-green : 
—again,  it  is  a  dull  and  dreary  brown,  or  cold 
slat^-grey,  where  iJie  heather  has  had  colour 
and  Hfe  beaten  out  of  its  dead  bells,  and  even  out 
of  its  thready  leaves.  And  one  day  you  look 
forth,  and  behold  a  glory  of  white,  sparkling  in 
the  sun,  with  slants  of  pearl-shadow  lying  beside 
the  swdling  mounds.  The  beech-growth  stands 
out  of  the  snow,  golden-brown,  for  the  sun  has 
lightened  it  of  its  ermine-loskd.  The  dark  Scotch 
firs  retain  the  snow-burdens:  the  warm  tint  of 
the  stems  and  trunks  leads  up  to  the  blue-green 
canopy ;  a  drip,  here  and  there,  makes  tiny  wells 
in  the  white  expanse  below. 

What  more  need  we  say  ?  It  is  evident  that, 
in  the  lovely  landsca^  were  is  immense  variety. 

Nevertheless,  the  hills  are  always  the  same  hills, 
the  woods  the  same  woods,  vxe  manor-houso 
stands  where  it  was, — however  tJie  changing  light 
of  mom,  and  eve,  «id  midday  varies  it : — tho 
chnrab-spire  does  not  move  from  its  place,  whether 
the  light  turn  the  western  ox  the  eastern  half  of 
it  to  gold. 

So  with  the  view  of  the  sea,  whether  it  lie 
outspread,  a  sheet  of  pearly  azure,  with  a  twinkle 
here  and  there,  of  watery  gold,  and  a  path,  across 
it,  of  beaten  light :  or  whether  it,  in  its  fury  and 

*  FiomBoskin. 


madness,  meet  the  low-lying  rain-clouds  brodght 
down  to  its  level,  until  there*  is-  indeed  no 
distinction  left  between  the  sea  and  air ;  nor  any 
object,  nor  horizon,  nor  any  landmark,  or  natoial 
evideuoe  of  position  left ;  and  the  heaven  is  all 
«pra.y,  and  the  ocean  all  cloud,  and  yon  can  see 
no  nirther  in  any  direction  than  you  could  sea 
through  a  cataract : " — however  great  this  variety, 
still,  tiiere  is  after  all,  you  know,  the  same  sea  in 
its  appointed  boimds,  and  the  same  low-lying 
coast  in  the  far  distance,  and  the  same  "  olive- 
hoary  capes;" — the  same  sea-marks  Mid  Ifuid- 
marks  exactiy, — when  the  voice  has  gone  forth, 
"  Peace  be  still ! "  and  the  sea  sinks  back,  weary 
as  a  passionate  child,  and  the  fury  of  it  snb^des 
mto  sobs ;  and  the  fteaay  into  a  quiet  robkixig,  as 
on  a  mother's  knee. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  doud-^cspe.  Not 
only  the  eflfeots,  bnt  the  objects  snfier  dunge  in 
this  sublime  and  eth^nal  prospect. 

"  Scene  after  scene,  pi<^tue  after  pietoxe,  glory 
after  glory."  Alps  there  are  in  that  doud  scenery, 
piled  up  height  above  height,  snowy  wiih.  -un- 
speakable delicacy  of  soft  shadow-greye ;  the 
intense  white  rose  here  and  there  wiui  the  sun. 
Knins  there  are,  grey  and  gaunt,  seen  against 
clear  wintry  blue ;  casties  also,  stem  and  frown- 
ing; unsubstantial  Custles  in  the  air.  Ribbed 
sea-sand  the  sky  represents  sometimes ;  only,  for 
the  tawny  hue  of  that,  the  lines  are  pearl  uid 
opal,  of  this  ripple  that  is  spread  over  the  heavens. 
Or  t^e  calm  sky  turns  into  a  wide  cahn  sea ;  and 
there  are  long  promontories,  and  bold  capes  of  pur- 
ple and  scarlet  that  jut  out  into  its  silvery  depths ; 
or  "  the  rain-clouds  in  the  dawn  form  soft  level 
fields,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  tiie  blue.'* 
Then  the  great  wide  Heaven  beomes  one  frown, 
and  the  douds  axe  scabbards  far  the  lightning, 
cinctures  for  the  thunderbolt.  Terror  and  wraw 
is  in  them,  and  all  would  seem  dreadful  judgment, 
but  for  the  rainbow-*ufch  of  mercy  in  the  cloud. 

Unquiet  souls  there  are  that,  to  quiet,  and  calm, 
and  rest,  prefer  the  storm-dond  and  ooutention, 

*  From  Baskinr~«  t 
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"The  fix'd  and  aolcmii  etan 
Gleam  through  my  daogeon-ban — 
Wnke,  niBhing  winds  I  this  bzeezelen  cahn  u  death  1 " 
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and  the  war  of  sea  and  eky.  Such  a  mind  had 
Napoleon.  Such  a  mind  must  that  Italian  punter 
have  had,  Pietro  Muller,  whom  his  compatriots 
nuned  "  II  Tempesta."  Imprisoned  for  five  years 
in  Genoa,  he  was  allowed  to  pnxsne  his  &Tourite 
art,  and  tiie  storm-piecas  he  prodnoed  during  that 
period  were  marked  by  additional  power  and 
^oom.  Mrs.  Hemans  has  portrayed  mm  musing 
in  his  dungeon — 

Midnight,  and  silence  deep  I 

The  air  is  filled  with  sleep. 
With  the  Btiaam's  whisper,  and  the  citron's  breath; 

The  iBzfd  and  solemn  stars 

Oleum  thnnigh  my  dnngeon-baza — 
Wake,  roahing  winds  I  this  bieezeless  calm  is  death  I 

Ye  watch-fires  of  the  skies ! 

The  stillnoBa  of  yonr  eyes 
Looks  too  intensely  through  my  tronbled  boqI  ; 

I  feel  this  weight  of  rest 

An  euth-load  on  my  breast — 
Wake,  rushing  winds,  awake  I  and,  daik  clouds,  roU ! " 

Tes,  the  calm  sky  must  have  been  a  weuriness 
to  him,  and  the  tender  delicacy  of  summer  mom 
and  autumn  evening.  He  must  have  looked  for, 
and  longed  for,  the  lurid  gleun  that  pierced  the 
inky  cloud.  For  the  *'  miurky  confusion  "  of  the 
storm-sI^ ;  "  here  and  there  blotted  witii  a  colour 
like  the  colour  of  the  smoke  from  damp  fuel— of 
flying  olouds  tossed  up  into  most  remarkable 
heaps,  suggesting  greater  heights-  in  the  olouds 
ihfui  there  were  depths  below  them  to  the  bottom 
of  the  deepest  hollowa  in  the.  earth,  through 
which  the  wild  mooD.  seems  to  pltinge  headlong, 
as  if^  in  dread  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
she  had  lost  her  way  and  were  frightened.  The 
wind  having  blown  all  day,  and  increasing  with 
an  extraordmaiy  great  sound."* 

Then  with  the  spirit  of  the  wild  curiew,  the 
artist's  spirit  would  rise  into  eagerness,  and .  the 
divine  afflatus  would  seize  him,  and  he  ^rould 
change  canvas  and  colour  into  (tir  and  cloud. 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing,"  says  Ruskin,  '*  how 
little  in,  general  people  know  about  the  sky." 
And  I  have  heard  it  complained,  in  a  sennon,f 
that,  although  clouds  are  never  left  out  of  a  land- 
scape, yet  they  are  almost  entirely  absent  from 
our  tlwology.  Not  that  ^ottdinegi  always  is,  but 
that  chadg  are. 

For,  in  truth,  as  this  preacher  said,  the  Bible  is 
full  of  cloud-imagery.  Well  does  Buskin,  the 
prinoe  of  cIoud-writmiB,  group  the  sublime  texts 
which  fill  the  grand  expuise  of  God's  revelation 
with  clouds  of  mysteiy  and  of  glpry ;  clouds  of 
darkness,  and  clouds  of  light.  "  The  clouds  are,"  he 
says,  in  the  imagery  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  spoken 
of  as  God's  dwelling-place.  Wo  find,"  he  says, 
*'  God  going  before  the  Israelites  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud ;  revealing  Himself  in  a  cloud  on  Sinai ; 
appearing  in  a  cloud  on  the  Mercy-seat ;  filling 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  with  the  cloud,  when  its 
dedication  is  accepted ;  appearing  in  a  great  cloud 
to  Ezekiel ;  ascending  into  a  cloud  before  the  eyes 
of  the  disciples  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  in  like 


*  From  Dickens'  "Storm,"  foofle  princcps,  according 
to  Ruskin,  in  Bea^csrrii>tion. 
t  At  Bridlington  Chnrch,  Dec  3, 1871. 


nuumer  returning  to  judgment:  'Behold  H« 
Cometh  vdth  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see 
Him.'  'Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man 
ooming  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  with  power  uid 
great  glory.' " 

Well  did  His  enemies  understand  the  claim  to 
M^isiahship  which  underlay  the  appropriating  to 
Himself,  ay  our  Lord,  of  these  words  of  the 
"  Prophet  of  the  latter  days."  For  "  the  Jews, 
before  our  Ijord's  age,  understood  this  passage 
from  Daniel  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  second 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  from  it  they  g^ve  to 
the  Messiah  a  special  title,  *  He  of  the  clouds.' " 

But  we  return  to  Buskin's  sumraary  of  the 
Scripture-use  of  clouds. 

"  The  clouds,' "  he  says,  "  and  *  Heavens,'  are 
used  as  interchangeable  words  in  those  Psalms 
which  most  distinctly  set  forth  the  power  of 
God."  And  he  maintains  that  this  fact  interprets 
to  us  the  meaning  of  the  "  expansion  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,"  which  God  called  "  Heaven." 

''■He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down ; 
'  He  -made  darkbess^  pavilions  fonnd  about  Him, 
Ddlk  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies." 

And  again, 

<*  Cloads  and  dukness  arc  round  about  Him, 
Bighteonsness  and  jo^fment  are  the  habitation  of  His 

throne; 

The  besTons  declare  His  righteoosnosB, 
And  all  the  people  aoe  His  elcwy." 

So  the  making  of  the  Firmament  signifira,  he 
says,    the  ordinance  that,  as  the  great  plain  of 
waters  was  formed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so 
also  a  plain  of  waters  should  be  stretched  along 
the  height  of  air,  and  the  face  of  the  cloud  answer 
the  faoe  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  this  upper  and 
heavenly  plain  should  be  of  waters,  as  it  were 
glorified  m  their  nature,  no  lonser  quwching  the 
fire,  but  now  bearing  fire  in  ueir  own  'bosoms ; 
no  longer  munniiring  only  when  the  winds  raise 
them  or  rocks  divide,  but  tmswering  each  other 
with  their  own  voices,  from  pole  to  pole ;  no 
longer  restrained  by   established    shores,  and 
guided  through  unchanging  channels,  but  going 
forth  at  their  pleasure  like  the  armies  of  the 
angels,  and  choosing  their  encampments  upon  the 
heights  of  the  hills ;  no  longer  hurried  downward 
for  ever,  moving  but  to  fall,  nor  lost  in  the  lightless 
accumulation  of  the  abyss,  but  covering  the  east 
and  the  west  with  the  waving  of  their  wings,  and 
robing  the  gloom  of  the  farther  infinite  with  a 
vesture  of  diverse  colours,  of  which  the  threads  are 
purple  and  scarlet,  and  the  embroideries,  flame." 

mautiful  amd  apt  are  the  lessons  which  this 
pobt  draws  irom  this  s|dendour  of  the  Heavens, 
which  ar6  Ood's  Throne,  even  as  eartih  is  His 
ftkotstool.  But  these  thoughts  may  now  be 
followed  out  by  readers  even  who  are  not 
milli<maire8,  in  the-  small  volume  of  choice 
extracts,  "  Frondes  Agregtes." 

The  clouds  of  Scripture  are  often,  if  not 
always,  associated  with  thoughts  of  awe  and  of 
judgment.  That  quiet  sunset  cloud  ■  which 
received  Him,  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness,  frv)ra 
our  sight,  we  can  imagine  peaceful,  and  lit  with 
tranquil  glory.  But  the  dark  gathering  clouds  of 
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the  oommg  jndnnent, — 'these  are  fraught  with 
awe,  for  all ;  with  terror,  for  Bome.  "  Behold,  He 
Cometh  with  clouds,"  and  all  shall  see  Him, — and 
th^  who  have  pierced  Him,  and  hare  uot 
repented, — ^how  Mtter  shall  be  their  wail  because 
of  HimI 

The  storm-cloud,  even  hero,  may  be  a  herald 
of  dismay.  The  hearts  of  men  ^vrill  oEtmi.  tank 
at  -Uie  galhezing  of  the  Uaok  clouds  in  the 
ominous  and  threatening  sky.  The  terrible  dftrk- 
ness  of  the  coming  hurricane,  eager  to  sweep  the 
land  with  ruin,  the  frown  of  the  thimder-cloud, 
even,  out  of  which  the  swift  fiery  death  may 
glide,  preceding  the  appalling  crash  of  the 
thunder,  the  gathering  of  the  tempest  above  the 
unseaworthy  vessel,  the  black  canopy  of  the 
hopeless  sl^  above  the  fuiy  of  the  leaden  waters 
— death  and  destruction  coming  with  the  clouds, 
and  no  refuge  near«  and  no  escape  found. 

These  clouds  would  be  messengers  of  dread, 
and  the  lurid  sun  that  heralded  Ihem  would  be 
no  welcome  sight  in  the  s^. 

Even  so  vnU  the  appefuunce,  with  frowning 
li^ht,  and  amid  inlrjr  clouds,  of  the  Snn  of 
Bighteousness  cause,  to  the  unrepentant,  terror 
and  mourning,  because  of  Him.  Mourning 
because  of  the  returning  SaviourI  Yes, — but 
for  those  who  thus  monm,  the  refected  Saviour; 
the  unwelcome  Judge. 

The  gathering  of  the  douds  that  went  before 
the  Deluge — picture  this — and  the  blanching 
faces,  and  the  pointing  hands,  and  the  whisper 
from  one  to  another  of  terror;  when  now  men 
at  last  realised  that  the  inexorable  destruction 
was  indeed  upon  them,  and  the  one  door  of  escape 
and  reftige — shut ! 

Theitf  carry  thought  on  to  the  future  years, 
and  imagine  the  gathering  of  Ihe  olouds  for  the 
Deluge  of  fire,  and  of  wo  inevitable  wrath  of 
God ;  and  the  wailing,  and  the  despair,  and  the 
vain  cry  for  the  rocks  to  foil  on  them,  and  the 
hills  to  cover  them. 

In  figures,  in  some  sort,  it  may  be,  we  are 
told  these  things,  but,  even  so,  they  are  terrible, 
figures  suggestive  of  appalling  realities.  "  Behold 
He  Cometh  with  clouds."  Would  not  the  an- 
nouncement be  one  of  dread,  aye,  of  despair,  to 
even  every  one  ?  but  for  that  sure  promise,  figuring 
a  precious  spiritual  reality. 

"  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud 
over  the  earth,  that  the  bout  shall  he  seen  in  the  doad." 

"  The  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud,"  "  the  sure  token 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  which  God  has 
established  between  Hinuelf  and  all  flesh  that 
is  upon  1^6  earth." 

"^ven  thus,  when  the  prophet  Ezekiel  saw 
**  the  lioness  of  a  Throne,  and  upon  the  likeness 
of  the  Throne  Ihe  likeness  as  of  we  appoMruice  of 
a  Man  above  upon  it ; "  and  terrors  accompanied 
Him, — yet  be  saw  that  the  Throne  "  had  bright- 
ness round  about." 

"  As  the  appearance  of  the  how  that  is  tn  the 
clond  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  appearance  of 
the  brightness  round  about." 

And  80,  when  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  Ezekiel 
of  the  New  Testament,  saw  this  same  sight,  "  and, 
behold,  a  Throne  was  set  in  Heaven,  and  One  sat 
on  the  Throne :  "—again,  "  There  was  a  rain&ov 
TO¥tid  abotU  ike  throne." 


Even  thus,  against  the  dark  douds  of  dread 
judgment,  there  shall  appear  the  -  bow  of  the 
covenant,  and,  brighter  for  their  Uaok  terrors, 
the  rainbow  hoes  of  tender  compassion  and  mercy. 

The  Eainbow  and  the  Storm-cloud ;  how  beau- 
tiful it  is  that  these  should  be  allied.  The  rays 
of  the  same  sun  that  looks  so  angrily  through 
the  cloud-rifts,  are  the  very  rays  that  mak©  l£e 
bow-  "  Mercy  and  faith  are  met  together ; 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other." 

It  is  but  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  had  passed 
over  Exmoor  (ron^h  and  0(ud,  even  in  Summer), 
in  an  open  carru^,  on  a  wild  March  day. 
Furious  had  been  Ihe  tempest,  and  the  driving 
hail  stung  shai^ly  as  it  was 'hurled  against  me 
by  the  storm-wind.  I  bowed  my  head  to  escape 
ito  onset:  bat  I  was  thOTonghly  drenched,  and 
battered,  and  beaten,  by  what  seemed  the  anger 
of  the  heavens.  Presently,  however,  w^  began  to 
descend  the  steep  declivity  by  the  narrow  and 
giddy  road  which  drops  down  into  Lynmouth. 
And  the  storm  abated ;  and  I  looked  down  npcm 
the  grey  misty  sea,  with  its  creaming  lines  about 
the  base  of  the  rooks ;  looked  down  upon  the  sea 
and  the  shore ;  and  lo,  a  most  vivid  double  rain- 
bow, beneath  me,  and  spanning  in  a  celestial 
frame  the  grand  scene  of  cli£f  and  rounded  rook 
below,  and  gathering  into  its  two-thirds  of  a 
circle,  the  rough,  drenched  moorland  which  we 
were  leaving.  Z  have  sddom  seen  snch  a  rainbow 
as  that :  it  was  a  Ihing  to  remember  for  ever ; 
even  the  new  earth,  surely,  will  sou^y  show  a 
diviner  beauty.  A  beauty  the  dearer,  since  the 
appearance  of  it  in  the  stmn  is  linked  with  the 
long-suffering  and  the  tender  mercies  of  Gk>d. 

But,  besides  the  awful  analogies  which  are 
called  forth  by  the  gathering  of  the  clouds  of 
Heaven,  in  wratii  and  darkness,  there  is  another 
aspect  of  thought  concerning  even  the  rain  and 
storm  cloud.  The  cloud-masses,  which  wrap  the 
sun  at  his  rising,  need  not  be,  always,  and  to  all, 
heralds  of  gloom  and  terror.  The  olouds 
that  are  his  retinue,  and  the  golden  vapours 
that  are  the  banners  of  his  advance,  may 
be,  for  some,  ministers  of  refreshment,  yea, 
heralds  of  "  showers  of  blessing."  There  snail 
be  those,  who,  from  the  weary  and  parched 
earth,  shall  look  up,  and  lift  their  drooping 
heads,  to  greet  the  cool  moisture  which  is  coming, 
at  last,  upon  the  world's  great  drought.  The 
magnificent  and  majestic  piles  of  storm-oloud, 
purple  and  ruddy  in  the  soniise,  may  herald,  to 
God's  own  people,  no  unwelcome  storm.  The 
lightning-flauies,  which  to  others  are  as  the 
gkaming  sword  of  judgment,  shall,  for  them, 
tell  of  cleiuising  and  purifying  the  close  and 
stifling  atmospl^n  whidi  is  the  nurseiy  of  fever, 
and  the  foster-mother  of  death.  The  run  even 
of  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  stream  down, 
shall,  to  them,  be  a  refreshing  fiood,  from  which 
the  parched  earth  and  bKghted  Heaven  shall 
emerge,  renovated  and  restored ;  a  new  Heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 
"Therefore  'ehaU  they*  not  fear,  tho'  the  earth  be 
removed. 

And  tho'  the  nunintaiua  bo  coiried  into  the  toidst  of 
the  sea; 

Though  the  waters  thereof  rou  and 
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Tfaongh  the  moontaini  duke  iriih  the  sw oiling  theieof, 
The  riven  of  the  flood  thereof  ihaU  make  glad  tiie 
CSty  of  God, 

The  Ho^  Place  of  the  Tabcmaele  of  tiie  Hort  UifftmL" 

The  clouds  of  that  last  storm  shall  not,  for  all, 
be  clouds  of  dread.  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of"  His 
Holy  place,  The  Sun  of  Light,  of  Life,  bursts 
out  presently  &om  these  **  ciMiorts  of  purple  and 
gold.     And,  for  the  humble  and  the  lowly,  that 


watch  and  wait  for  His  appearing.  He  shall  indeed 
be  found  to  be  "  the  Sun  o£  RighteousnesB,  with 
healing  in  His  wings." 

And  the  armies  of  His  encircling  clonds  will 
be,  for  them,  myriads  of  uigel-friends.  And  from 
the  ruin  and  tumult  of  a  wrecked  world,  they 
shall  be  caught  up  to  the  Lord  in  the  air.  And 
every  mist  of  gloom  and  sorrow  shall  pass  away 
for  ever.  Yea,  they  shall  themselves  "  shine  «s 
the  sun,  in  the  Kingd(nn  of  thdr  Fatiimr." 


KEEPING  BACK. 

Sr  8ABB0K  a  T.  nOHAH,  AUTUGB  OF  "THE  WHITE  CBOW  XW  DOTS  OF  FEABLS,"  Sta 

HO  COASCE  OF  A  PRIZE. 


"  \7ES,  that  boy  of  yours  must  be  kept  back,  Mrs. 

X  DoQ^AB,  and  that  for  two  or  three  years,  or 
has  health  will,  as  I  say,  be  injured  irretrievably. 
He  mnst  be  taken  from  school  for  tiio  next  sue 
months,  and  outdoor  exercise  and  pW  must  be 
substituted  for  dates  and  grammars  and  maps  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  He  was  getting  on  so  well,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Douglas,  wiui  a  voice  that  had  tears  in  it,  "  and 
six  months  is  a  long  time  to  lose  after  a  child's 
education  has  begun  in  earnest." 

"  Do  not  trouble  about  that,  my  dear  lady.  If 
he  gain'  strength — and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  he  will — he  will  soon  make  up  for  an 
interruption  of  six  months,  and  you  cannot  call 
the  time  lost  that  is  devoted  to  gaining  power  of 
nerve  and  brain.  Health  (md  strength  are  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  to  a  young  life  than  an 
early  acquaintance  with  Euclid,  Delectus,  and 
Comwidrs  Geography.  All  the  spirit  and  ener^ 
of  your  child's  future  may  depend  on  his  brain 
being  quiet  now ;  but  I  must  warn  you  that  if 
you  persist  in  your  present  course,  you  are  in  all 
probability  educating  him  for  an  early  grave." 

"  He  shall  not  go  to  school  another  day  till  you 
give  permission,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  shocked 
into  obedience  to  an  authority  against  which  she 
had  never  before  rebelled ;  "  but  I  am  sure  he 
will  fret  after  his  books,  doctor." 

'*  You  must  find  some  way  of  diverting  his 
mind,  and,  as  he  is  an  intelligent  boy,  give  him 
ih&  reasons  for  the  deniaL  You  can  easily  make 
him  understand,  and  in  future  years  he  may  thank 
you." 

With  this  Mrs.  Douglas  retired  from  the  con^ 
suiting  room,  and  on  her  way  to  the  hall,  a  delicate 
boy  of  ten  oune  from  the  group  of  patients  who 
were  wuting  tlwir  turn  and  passed  with  her  into 
the  street. 

"  Does  the  doctor  think  I  shall  soon  bo  quite 
well,  mamma?  I  wonder  what  little  secrets  he 
hears  when  he  listens  to  that  long  thing  he  puts 
on  my  chest.  I  nearly  burst  out  laughing.  I 
suppose  he  will  give  me  some  new  medicine,  but 
didne  tell  you  he  could  make  me  strong,  mamma?" 

"  Let  us  turn  into  the  park,"  said  TiIts.  Douglas, 
*'  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  said,  Bertie." 

She  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  soon  he  was 
sitting  with  her,  under  a  thick  wide^reading 
thorn  that  grew  near  the  park  railings. 


"  The  fact  is,  Bertie,"  she  said,  "  yours  Is  not  a 
case  for  medicine;  but  I  am  afraid  you  would 
take  the  worst  the  doctor  could  give  yon  more 
bravely  than  what  I  am  going  to  teU  you  just 
now." 

She  spanned  with  her  small  fingers  the  hoy's 
prominent  white  brow,  his  large  beautiful  but 
heavy  eyes  looking  wistfully  into  her  face  the 
while. 

**  The  doctor  thinks,  ray  darling,  that  you  are 
too  busy  here,"  she  said.  "You  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  is,  I  cannot  quite,  but  this  active 
brain  is  absorbing  all  the  strength  of  your  frame, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  unless  you  give  it  an 
entire  rest.  So  I  am  ordered  to  take  you  from 
school  for  six  months,  and  you  are  to  enter  more 
into  the  games  of  other  boys  than  you  have  done, 
BO  that  you  may  strengthen  tiiese  very  flabby 
muscles.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  doctor  thinks 
you  will  grow  up  a  very  weak,  sick^  man,  not 
able  to  do  much  good  in  the  world,  because  you 
have  no  bodily  vigour.  You  wouldn't  like  that, 
Charlie.  It  would  be  a  poor  look  ou  t,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mamma !  I  don't  believe  it.  Lessons 
never  hurt  me,  and  Miss  Brightman  says  I've 
just  taken  a  fresh  start  in  some  things.  Oh,  and 
I  shall  have  no  chance  of  a  prize  if  I  leave  school 
now ;  and  in  school  order,  why,  when  I  go  back, 
even  Tom  Schofield  will  be  before  me,  and  he's  a 
complete  duffer.  Some  of  the  girls,  even,  will 
get  ahead  of  me." 

"  That's  the  least  part  of  it,  Bertie ;  it  isn't 
worth  considering." 

"  Well,  I  should  hate  to  be  at  home,  mooning 
about  with  my  hands  in  my  pookets,  doing 
nothing.  And  as  for  trying  my  eyes,  that  they 
say  so  much  about,  I  must  look  at  something,  so 
might  as  well  look  at  a  book.  If  you  took 
everj-thing  away  but  the  ceiling,  I  shoxdd  stare 
at  that." 

"  Now,  Bertie,  I  do  want  you  to  be  a  reasonable 
boy.  AVhat  is  the  good  of  my  consulting  Dr. 
Bfulton  and  jwying  him  a  guinea  every  time,  if  * 
you  know  better  than  either  of  ns.  I  thought 
you  were  more  of  a  philosopher.  And  you  don't 
need  to  be  idle  while  you  rest.  You  are  to  be 
kept  active  to  the  degree  your  strength  will 
bear.  If  really  you  think  you  can  find  no 
occupation  out  of  books,  it  may  be  good  for  you 
to  have  your  books  takon  awvr. 
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"  I  wonder  what  Miss  Brightman  will  say." 

**8he  will  be  very  sorry,  but  she  will  not  be 
aarprised.  I  shall  see  her  directly  the  afternoon 
session  is  over." 

Mrs.  Douglas  lost  no  time,  for  it  was  a  relief 
to  her  to  pour  her  disappointment  and  anxiety 
into  a  sympathizing  ear,  and  she  knew  that 
Bertie  was  not  only  Miss  Brightman's  fkTourite 
pupil,  but  tbat  she  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  and  bad  even  gone  so  iar  as  to  laughingly 
predict  that  the  day  would  come  when  she  would 
be  very  proud  of  having  had  a  finger  in  his 
educational  pie. 

She  was  sure  she  would  feel  it  a  personal  trial 
to  have  him  t^en  firom  her  when  he  was  getting 
on  80  well. 

It  is  seldom  that  troubles  come  alone,  and  Miss 
Brightman  was  to  receive  this  bit  of  bad  news  at 
a  moment  when  she  was  sorely  depleted  on  her 
own  account. 

She  had  learned,  that  very  morning,  that  she 
bad  failed  in  an  examination,  which,  if  passed 
sucoeasfiilly,  would  have  greatly  raised  her 
position  as  a  teacher. 

Conscience  did  not  oonviot  her  of  having 
deserved  to  fail.  She  had  been  most  persevering 
and  resolute  in  her  endeavours  to  qualify  for  it. 
She  had  abilities  superior  to  many  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors,  and  a  fund  of  general  infor- 
mation at  command,  which  was  not  gained  by 
<nmnming,  nor  really  put  to  the  test  b^  the 
questions  drawn  up  for  answers,  but  oiroam- 
stiuices  had  been  nnfavonrable. 

Demands  had  been  made  on  ^e  small  margin 
of  time  left  her  for  self-culture,  which  she  could 
not  conscientiouBly  and  unselfishly  resist ;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  she  was  plucked,  and  not 
plucked  for  the  first  time. 

This  last  disaster  seemed  to  crown  a  serira  of 
mufortimeB. 

Last  winter  she  was  feirly  sure  of  gaining 
o  certificate  for  advanced  free-hand  drawing 
from  South  Kensington,  but  in  that  instance 
neuralgia  came  between  ber  and  the  success. 
Nights,  sleepless  from  pain,  did  not  leave  the 
eye  clear  and  the  hand  steady. 

Then  when  the  critical  Honr  arrived,  and  she 
was  required  to  reduce  a  large  drawing  in  a  given 
time,  her  enemy  pounced  upon  her  irom  its 
ambush  of  weakened  nerves,  and  the  struggle 
betwixt  pain  and  effort  was  concluded  by  her 
really  famting  away,  and  being  carried  out  of 
the  class-room. 

"The  same  fate  followed  me  when  I  was  a 
girl  at  home,  and  wanted  to  improve  my  mind, 
she  thought.  No  sooner  did  I  even  ta&e  up  a 
book  than  I  was  wanted;  and  if  dear  mouier 
promised  to  arrange  matters  so  that  I  should 
nave  my  evenings  or  my  afternoons,  sickness  or 
something  as  imperious  was  sure  to  come  in  the 
way,  and  all  my  energies  were  absorbed  Into  it !  " 
*  This  had  really  been  the  case,  for  Emily 
Brightman  as  the  eldest  daughter  in  a  large 
family  had  been  kept  more  closely  to 

"The  common  romid,  the  daily  task," 

than  suited  her  larger  aspirations  and  her  natural 
bent.  Tet  she  was  a  good  girl,  or  desired  to  be. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  she  did  not  sometimes 


yield  to  discontent  and  a  spirit  of  rebellion ;  but 
she  did  not  yield  long.  Her  wounded,  resistant 
heart  still  sought  for  comfort  and  fbrgivenete, 
and  help  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  tried  to  aooept 
there  the  plan  of  Hie  tiiat  Ciod  had  framed  for 
her,  rather  thui  the  one  she  would  have  mapped 
out  for  herself. 

.  As  her  younger  sisters  grew  up  the  claims 
upon  her  at  home  lessened,  but  still  her  parents 
had  not  the  means  to  give  her  such  educational 
advantages  as  she  would  have  desired,  so  Emily 
bravely  resolved  that  she  would  trade  with  what 
talents  she  had,  and  by  this  means  earn  the 
opportunities  for  a  higher  culture. 

Accordingly,  she  opened  a  select  preparatory 
school  for  girls  and  boys,  and  its  growing  pros- 
perity- fully  justified  the  step  -Siat  she  had 
taken. 

The  toil  of  teaching  is  generally  represented  as 
monotonous,  heartless,  ai^  drudging ;  but  fortu- 
nately for  the  young,  all  teachers  dio  not  find  it 
so.  There  ate  bright  young  teachers  who  can 
make  their  duty  tlwir  delist.  Their  sympathy 
with  the  child-nature  renders  school-room 
to  tiiem  a  real  diild-garden,  and  they  are  keenly 
interested  in  watching  their  human  plants  and 
bringing  to  bear  upon  them  the  best  known 
methods  for  their  healthy  development. 

Loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  th^ 
enthusiasm  inspires  with  the  like  devotion  their 
little  scholars.  The  teacher's  ambition  wakens 
in  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  rapid  progress  made 
by  some  few  pupils  often  compensates  for  the 
indifference  and  slowne^  of  others. 

Emily  Brightman  was  of  the  enthusiastic, 
ambitious  class,  and  so  she  was  pronounced  "a 
splendid  one  for  bringing  children  forward."  She 
1^  faults,  however,  and  she  tiionght  she  knew 
them ;  but  perhaps  there  were  a  few  little  foxes 
among  her  vines  of  which  she  had  not  as 
distinct  a  conscioasness.  There  was  in  her  a  Kttle 
contempt  for  mediocrity,  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  weak.  Partiality  patted  aspiring  intellect 
on  the  head,  and  sometimes  passed  modest  merit 
by  with  but  scant  attention,  if  such  were  allied 
with  incapacity. 

Now  Bertie  Douglas,  though  unlike  most  other 
boys  she  knew,  in  his  weakness  and  the  want  of 
physical  energy  which  disinclined  him  from 
chUdish  efforts,  was  a  boy  after  her  own  heart, 
because  he  approached  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
with  a  nature  tbat  cried  "  Give  I  Give  I  " 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  too  full  of  her  own  trouble 
to  notice  the  deep  shadow  that  rested  on  Miss 
Brwhtman's  face  when  she  called  upon  her.  She 
oouM  see  that  the  thought  of  losing  Bertie 
shocked  her,  and  that  it  was  not  easy  for  her  to 
bring  her  judgment  into  consent  with  the 
doctor's. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  d'o,  Miss  Brightman  ?  The 
doctor  sees  an  early  grave  across  his  path 
if  he  is  allowed  to  go  on.  He  must  be  kept  back, 
he  says,  or  debility  will  soon  resolve  itself  into 
positive  disease.  It  is  his  feverish  tem- 
perament that  makes  against  him.  If  his  brain 
can  only  be  kept  quiet  now,  he  will  easily  make 
up  the  lost  time  in  the  future." 

**  Fray  God  he  may  1 "  exdfunjg^^^^t- 
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man,  "  and  how  does  the  dear  boy  bear  the  thought 
of  leaving  us  ?" 

"  He  rebels,  yon  may  be  sure ;  and  yet,  Mias 
Brightman,  his  feeling  when  I  told  him  were  not 
as  high  and  pore  as  I  would  Iuito  expected  of 
Bertie." 

"How  80?" 

"  Oh  I  he  thought  of  the  prizes,  and  who  would 
get  before  him  while  he  was  away.  He  didn't 
Bay  much  about  the  studies  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
awde." 

*'  Dear  Mrs.  Douglas,  you  must  not  expect  too 
much  from  him.  I  do  hope  he  will  soon  grow 
strong;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  shall  miss 
bim  in  the  schoolroom.  However,  we  must  not 
rebel  since  it  is  for  his  good  that  he  is  to  be  kept 
back." 

"  So  there's  wnother  disappointment,"  said 
Miss  Brightman  to  herself,  as  she  watched  her 
visitor  cross  the  square.  "  My  best  pupil !  and  to 
have  him  kept  back  when  he  was  so  eager  to  go 
forward." 

With  that  her  mind  reverted  to  the  blow  that 
had  been  dealt  her  with  the  morning's  delivery  of 
letters,  and  under  which  she  had  felt  so  crushed 
tiiat  she  ooold  hardly  creep  through  the  day's 
duties.  She  had  sympathised  with  Mrs.  Douglas, 
but  she  had  not  asked  Mrs.  Douglas  to  sympathise 
with  her. 

But  now  certain  words  lingered  behind  her  on 
her  ear,  and  seemed  to  blend  strangely  witii  her 
own  experiences. 

'*  Must  be  kept  back."  "  A  feverish  tempera- 
ment that  spoils  all."  "  The  time  will  be  made 
up  if  he  gains  strength." 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  "  if  the  Heavenly  Father 
is  keeping  His  child  back  ?  Is  it  because  I  too 
am  feverish,  restless,  and  unsatisfied,  that  He  will 
not  let  me  have  the  sweet  stimulus  of  success? 
It  seems  so  hard,  but  if  I  could  think  it  was  part 
of  His  disci^ine — and  yet  there  is  no  harm  in  my 
wanting  to  improve  my  time  and  my  talents,  and 
learn,  that  I  may  teach."  That  reminded  her  of 
Mrs.  Douglas's  disappointment  in  her  boy's 
motives  for  wishing  to  remain  at  school. 

'*  No !  and  I  cannot  say  my  own  are  pure.  My 
highest  aspirations  have  a  tendency  to  mix: 
themselves  up  with  worldly  ambition  and  personal 
vanity.  The  weaknesses  I  despise  in  others  I 
have  often  to  see  in  myself." 

So  she  tried  to  gain  strength  from  the  reflection 
that  God  was  in  her  disappointmentsand&ilures, 
and  that  what  He  did  must  be  right. 

Alas,  contending  nature  is  not  easily  conquered ! 
The  next  suggestion  of  Emily's  hewrt  was,  that  if 
only  sorrow  would  take  some  other  form  she 
could  bear  it  better,  but  she  had  had  so  much  of 
this  sort  of  tiling.  Failure  and  mortification 
had  come  to  her  again  and  ^^in  from  the  time 
that  she  only  numbered  fifteen  yeara.  It  was 
her  lot ;  an  unspeakably  bitter  one.  Her  soul 
had  "  yet  in  remembrance  the  wormwood  and  the 
gaU." 

It  was  well  for  her  that  she  could  not  brood 
over  these  unwelcome  ingredients  in  her  cup  any 
longer  just  then.  A  little  pupil  had  been  detained 
after  school  hours  to  learn  an  imperfect  lesson. 
She  must  go  and  see  after  her. 


l^uQti  {at  i^t  gonng. 


THE  CLEFT  IN  THE  ROCK. 


tELLIE  and  Notman  had  been  having 
I  such  a  happy  time  at  the  aearide, 
and  now  their  long  atay  had  nearly 
come  to  an  end.   It  vas  a  real  gnm- 
I  mer  afternoon,  bright  and  hot  Papa 
i  and  mamma  were  taking  a  nap  id- 
I  doors;  bat  Sandy -beach  was  Bttcb  a 
quiet  little  place  that  the  two  ehil- 
iiak  could  nm  down  on  the  Bhoro  together 
qtilSs  Bafe^.   They  bad  bnilt  the  very  big. 
izi-st  sand  castle,  and,  as  the  tide  wa>  only 

  juat  turning,  it  would  not  be  washed  awny 

for  hours.  A  lame  crab  waa  left  in  charge  of 
the  spodoiiB  houBO  and  grounds,  and  two  pairs  of  shoes  and 
Boctka,  while  Nellie  and  Norman  pattered  down  barefooted 
to  the  water's  edge,  over  the  green,  slippery  rocks,  and 
across  the  smooth,  shining  sand,  which  glistened  like  satin 
as  the  lazy  little  waves  washed  gently  np  and  then  rolled 
back  again,  so  quietly  that  it  seemed  as  if  oven  they  must 
feel  rather  sleepy  this  hot  afternoon.  How  pleasant  the 
oool  water  felt  to  the  children's  little  pink  feet,  and  what 
capital  fuD  it  was  to  watch  the  spry  little  ehrimpe  dnrting 
about  in  the  tiny  pools,  and  the  queer  crabs  of  all  sizes 
sidliug  in  and  out  of  the  dark  masses  of  seaweed,  or  pooping 
from  among  the  pretty  pink  fringe  on  the  rooks  whoro  the 
limpets  stuck  fast.  Hero  and  there  a  starfish  sprawled 
senselessly  on  the  sand,  for  those  helpless  things  never  seem 
to  have  their  wits  about  them  when  the  tide  leaves  them, 
like  other  people,  high  and  dry  at  low  water. 

Norman,  in  paddUng  about,  deeply  affronted  a  &t,  rod 
sea-anemone.  She  had  just  finished  spreading  all  bcr 
tentaoles  out  in  the  hope  of  catching  something  Cor  after- 
noon tea,  when  down  came  five  little  toes  just  in  the  middle) 
of  her  particular  pool,  stirring  up  the  sand,  frightening  hor 
out  of  her  wits,  and  entirely  spoiling  all  hor  chances  for 
fishing.  So  much  offended,  indeed,  was  tho  pretty  scs- 
creature,  that  she  drew  herself  entirely  up  into  a  squasJiy 
little  lamp,  instead  of  s|aeaduig  out  into  a  beantifol  flower, 
and  was  tta  too  sulky  to  put  out  a  Mng^  fingex^  thong^  the 
pool  was  clear  agun  in  five  minutea. 

Wasn't  it  a  pity?  Peoplo  always  look  so  ugly  when 
they  are  ofl^ided  and  moss,  -beddes  miMng  others  on- 
oomfortable.  But  the  eeap<memone*s  sulks  did  not  moke 
litUo  Noiman  unhapi^t  for  ho  nenrer  saw  her  at  all,  and 
nobody  else  was  in  Ute  least  put  out  by  anything  the 
children  did;  sea-anemones  are  always  inclined  to  bo 
"  touchy,"  so  wo  must  make  a  little  excuse  for  them.  Pre- 
sently Nellie  and  Norman  got  their  stockings  and  sandboota 
on  again,  though  it  waa  terribly  hard  work,  and  took  a 
very  long  time,  for  they  had  to  dry  their  feet  in  the  san, 
and,  even  then,  the  sand  would  persist  in  sticking  all  otlt 
them.  Tho  lomo  crab,  too,  had  walked  insido  the  toe  of  one 
of  Ncllio's  boots  without  any  invitation,  and  Imd  to  be 
turned  out, 

"  Come,  Nellie,"  said  Norman,  when  tho  boots  were  on 
at  lost,  "  let's  have  a  good  run  on  this  lovely  hard  sand.  I 
want  to  sec  what  there  is  round  the  other  aide  of  tli»t  bit  of 
chff  over  there.   "We've  never  boon  so  far  as  that.** 

"  It's  a  good  way,"  said  Nellie,  rather  seriously. 

"  Never  mind,"  returned  her  little  brother ;  "  there's  lots 
of  time.  Frank  hasn't  come  out  yet,  and  we'll  sure  to  1m 
home  before  tea.  Come." 

Nellie  did  not  need  much  persuasion,  so  Tory  soon  brotlier 
and  sister  were  scampering  hand  in  baud  over  the  finn. 
smooth  shore.  The  intense  heat  of  the-dav.  mI  paaring  oS, 
Digitized  by 
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and  a  very  li^t  gentle  breeze  itimng  as  the  ehildren  left 
the  sand  and  began  to  acnuoble  over  the  weedy  rooks.  It 
waB  mneh  farther  to  the  bit  of  oliff  **  than  they  expected, 
and  every  step  had  to  be  taken  very  carefully,  for  the  rocks 
won  vet  and  slippery,  and  there  irere  numbers  of  little 
poob  Teady  to  tumble  into.  Hovever,  they  vere  brave, 
persevering  little  people,  and  presently  they  reaohed  and 
turned  the  earner,  and  gazed  wonderingly  on  the  IkaOx  view 
epunA  before  them  on  tiie  other  side.  Korman  set  up  a 
scream  of  deUght,  not  that  there  vas  anything  very  re- 
maAaUe  to  be  seen,  btttall  was  newia  the  little  bay,  and  he 
axpeotedtoflndaUsortaofirondeiflatnasiirea.  Afevboats 
were  draim  np  on  the  shingly  beach,  and  Anmbere  of  great 
white  galls  wheeled  abont  overhead  with  a  harsh  shrill  cry. 
After  wandering  on  for  scane  distanoe  SraQket  the  ehUdren 
felt  tired,  and  climbed  into  one  of  the  boats,  where  they 
OBiriod  some  strange-looking  seaweed  tliey  had  found,  and 
were  so  bosy  turning  it  over  anc  looking  for  shells,  that 
th^  did  not  remember  anyttungabont  the  time  till  Nozman 
■aid,  suddenly — 

"  Ob,  KeUie,  I  am  so  himgty.  I  think  it  must  be  near 
tea-time.** 

And  Xellie  began  to  wonder  whether  mamma  would  think 
that  she  had  taken  care  of  her  little  brother  as  she  ought, 
and  if  it  was  quite  right  to  come  so  far  alone. 

"Yea^  Nraman,  come,"  she  said.  "We'll  make  haste 
home.  It's  not  far,  and  we'll  soon  get  back."  But  lier 
little  face  grew  rather  grave,  and  she  began  to  wish  they 
were  both  safe  at  home,  for  the  Uttlo  girl  knew  it  must  be 
long  past  **  tea-time,"  and  then,  too,  tliere  were  some  ugly 
black  cloods  coming  up  very  fast  before  the  wind.  Oh  I 
why  had  they  been  so  foolish  as  to  wander  so  far  I  Nellie 
was  sure  she  had  been  a  very  naughty  little  girl.  But 
she  did  not  tell  Norman  how  frightened  she  felt,  only  took 
his  hand,  and  set  off  beside  him  as  fast  as  she  could  toward 
home,  throwing  away  all  the  seaweed,  that  they  might 
mu  the  iasta.  Most  of  the  rocks  over  which  the  children 
had  come  wore  now  covered  with  water,  so  the  little  feet 
were  forced  to  keep  almost  entirely  on  the  shingle,  which 
was  very  tiring.  They  had  nearly  reached  "the  bit  of 
diff"  again,  when  Norman  cried,  "Oh I  Nellie,  there's 
papa  conae  for  nsl"  Brother  and  instcr  hurried  fbrwaid, 
for  they  eonld  see  a  figure  in  Vtm  distanoe  coming  towards 
them,  though  Nellie  did  not  feel  so  sure  that  it  was 
**  papa,"  and  as  they  came  nearer,  they  found  it  was  only 
a  flshermoD.  Nellie,  however,  was  vezy  f^ad  to  see  anyone, 
for  Norman  was  gettii^  so  tired  that  he  ocmld  not  keep  up 
with  her  swifter  steps^  and  the  fishermen  at  Saadybeech 
had  often  been  so  kind  to  them  both  that  she  was  sure,  if 
this  was  one,  he  would  carry  Norman  home.  But,  alas  I 
the  man  suddenly  tamed  up  an  opening  in  the  cliff  which 
the  children  oould  not  nee,  and  disappeared.  Nellie's  heart 
sank.  Bnt  there  was  worse  trouble  in  store.  On  coming  to 
the  jutting  rock  round  which  they  must  pass  to  reach  home, 
they  found  that  the  waves  w^e  cloeo  up  to  it,  lapping  its 
slimy  sides,  and  curling  in  little  eddies  into  the  tiny 
hollows,  rising  every  minute  higher  and  higher,  and  lookjng 
dark  and  gloomy,  for  clouds  were  spreading  fast  over 
the  sky  lately  so  blue  and  bright.  What  could  thoy  do  ? 
The  little  strip  of  shingle  on  which  they  stood  would  soon  be 
covered,  and,',thongh  it^was  wider  in  some  places,  the  waves 
would  wash  over  it  all  in  time,  for  Nellie  knew  that  it  was 
not  hig^  water  till  midnight  Midnight !  She  was  always 
warm  and  cozy  in  bed  then.  Sbo  bod  said  her  prayers,  and 
mother  had  tucked  her  up  and  bid  her  good-night.  To  be 
t>nt  here  in  the  darkness  alone  was  too  dreadful  to  think  of, 
or,  worse  stili,  to  be  drawn  in  by  those  terrible  greedy 
waves,  and  choked  and  drowned,  she  and  litUe  Norman 
together.  The  Lord  Jesus  could  send  hii^t  angels  to 
take  Hi*  little  children  home  to  heaven  team  here,  just  as 
mil  aa  bom  her  own  dear  home.  That  she  know;  but. 


"O  Lord,"  said  Nellie,  "please  don't  take  w  so.  Tn 
been  a  naughty  little  giri,  I  know ;  bnt  papa  and  famfffs 
and  Frank  would  be  so  sorry  if  Nellie  and  Nonouk  never 
went  home  any  more.  Oh,  please  forgive  and  take  caie  of 
us."  So  when  little  NeUie  had  prayed  for  help,  she  began 
to  look  out  for  it,  though  without  an  idea  whrae  it  oould 
possibly  come  from.  Bhe  peered  out  over  the  sea  as  hard 
as  she  oould  in  the  gathering  dusk.  Heavy  olouds  were 
rolling  up  in  the  wind,  and  the  waves  beneath  locked  black 
and  angry.  But  there  was  no  boat  near,  ffiio  oould  Just 
see  the  one  in  which  tiiey  had  been  playing,  floating  m 
the  waters  Car  awi^  in  the  distance,  aeouiod  by  its  uehor. 

Then  she  looked  up,  up  to  the  cliff  above,  and  called 
kmdly  two  or  tlizee  times,  and  then  the  children  both 
shouted  togeUier,  hut  nobody  hewd,  and  the  soeaming  of 
the  gulls  over  their  heads  was  the  only  reply.  Norman 
began  to  cry  bitterly.  He  wsa  very  hm^ry  and  tired,  poor 
fellow,  and  only  a  little  boy,  and  Nellie  fait  like  crying  too ; 
but  she  swallowed  her  tears,  and  tried  to  comfort  her 
Inother.  Then  she  put  him  in  a  sheltered  place  where  a 
large  rock  would  keep  off  the  wind,  and  began  to  search 
along  the  foot  of  the  difif,  b^ore  daylight  wss  quite  gone, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  possibiUty  of  reaching  the  top.  No  1 
There  was  no  sign  of  a  footpath,  and  NelUe  shuddered  as 
she  noticed  that  the  cliff  was  hung  with  seaweed  far  above 
her  head,  and  she  knew  the  cold  waves  most  wash  up  there 
very  soon.  Then  a  few  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  it 
grew  very  dark.  Had  she  been  too  naughty  to  he  foi0ven  ? 
Had  not  God  heard  her  prayer  for  help,  she  wondered,  and 
were  they  really  going  to  he  drowned  out  in  the  cold,  dark 
night  alone  ?  But  just  as  she  was  going  back  very  slowly 
and  Badly  to  her  little  brother;  Nellie  caught  sight  of  a 
great  hole  in  the  rock  just  above  her  head,  a  sort  of  rent, 
where  by  some  mighty  convulsion,  periiaps  long  ages  ago, 
the  solid  rock  had  been  torn  open,  leaving  a  cleft  quite 
wide  enou^  for  both  the  childr^  to  creep  into.  Could 
she  reach  it?  Yes ;  that  Nellie  saw  would  not  be  difficult, 
if  she  could  only  get  Ntnman  up,  and  there  was  no  flinge 
oi  seaweed  about  the  rides  of  the  cave,  for  flie  water  only 
entered  it  at  very  hi{^  tides;  at  during  heavy  storms. 

"Nonnanl  Nonnaal"  oalled  Ndlie,  running  hack  to  the 
sobbing  little  hoy.  '*Came  qniek;  we  osn  hide  away  m> 
nicely  in  a  hole  Fva  fnand,  where  the  water  cant  reach  us. 
We  mustn't  stop  a  minute.  Vhy,  tiie  vravea  am  almost  up 
to  your  feet  I " 

Norman  brightened  up  a  Mt  at  hii  sister's  words,  and, 
tired  and  hungry  as  he  was,  followed  her  eagerly,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  climbing  and  slipping  and  pushing,  the  little 
boy  was  safely  landed  in  the  fidendly  shelter.  Nellie 
scrambled  up  after  her  brother  juet  as  the  cruel  green 
waves  began  to  tick  the  cliff  at  her  feet,  and  bo  for,  the 
children  were  quite  safe. 

"But,  Nellie,"  said  Norman  wearily,  " I'm  so  very 
hungry,  and  I  can't  sleep  here  all  night.  It's  so  cold  and 
dark.  Sha'n't  we  have  anything  to  est  till  morning?"  and 
the  little  fellow'a  Up  quivered  again,  and  his  eyes  filled. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Norman,"  his  sister  replied  cheerfully ; "  perhaps 
Ood  will  rain  down  manna  or  send  the  galls  with  some 
food  for  us.  He  showed  me  this  nice  safe  place  to  creep 
into,  BO  I  think  He's  going  to  keep  us  alive  somehow." 

Norman  did  not  appear  to  be  much  comforted  by  Nellie's 
hopeful  view  of  matters;  he  dropped  his  head  on  her  lap, 
and  began  to  sob  again  wearily. 

The  gulls  flew  past  the  chiltlren's  strange  retreat  with 
noisy  soreams  and  flapping  wings,  but  they  did  not  stop  to 
bring  any  sandwiches,  and  the  rain  pattered  down  pretty 
fast  now,  and  heat  into  the  eave,  but  it  brou^^t  nothing  but 
soft  water.   There  was  no  sign  <ii  manna. 

Presently,  howevv,  they  heard  a  sound  which  was  much 
better  than  either  sandwiches  or  nuoouL   It  was  a 
faint  voice  out  on  the  watejc^oupn^  ^  l^^i^  j 
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BaQi  the  ddldien  sprang  to  their  feet  aad  ihoated  with  all 
their  mig^t  No  uisweT  came  back*  and  at  first  they  feared 
it  had  all  been  fimoy,  bat,  when  the  wind  dropped  for  a 
nument,  they  heard  the  welcome  souod  again,  and,  this 
time,  a  little  nearer.  Nellie  I"  it  called.  "My  Nellie. 
Where  are  you?" 

"Oh I  that'B  papa,"  eoreamed  Korman.  and  again  tiie 
ehildreQ  called  at  the  top  of  their  Toioaa;  then  holding 
their  breath  to  liaten. 

The  wind  roared  round  the  cave — a  great  wave  came  up 
and  wetted  their  feet, — a  rery  big  gull  aoreeched  again  and 
almoet  knocked  Norman  over;  and  then  they  heard  the 
"  plash — plash "  'of  oars  very  near,  and  the  nest  minute 
gave  a  glad  cry  together,  for  a  boat  was  jnst  vidible  in  tho 
twilight,  right  under  them,  and  they  oould  see  a  gleaming 
light,  and  catch  the  eound  of  eome  voices.  Yea,  papa'e  voice, 
and  Frank's,  and  scnnebody'a  gruffer  and  deeper  than  either. 

"ChildrenI  childzenl"  shouted  their  father,  are  you 
np  in  that  cave  ?  " 

"  Tea,  papa,"  they  dried  together.  "  Oh,  come  and  take 
us  ont  quick  1  We're  to  glad  you've  come.  But  I  knew 
Qod  hadn't  quite  forgotten  us,-  added  Nellie,  "after  He 
showed  us  this  safe  place  out  of  reach  of  the  sea."  Then 
followed  a  bumping  sound  against  the  rock,  and  soon  little 
Norman  felt  two  strong  arms  lift  him  down  into  two  more 
In  the  hoat,  and  he  Iniew  it  was  dear  brother  Frank  who 
held  him,  though  he  eonid  aoazeely  see  his  faiie.  And 
NelUe  went  down  next  hi  the  kln4  old  flsheiman's  grasp, 
and  she  thooght  her  dear  father's  arms  never  clasped  her 
aa  tie^tly  before,  as  at  that  moment  when  she  was  ^wn 
back  into  them;  she  nestled  her  head  on  hie  dioulder,  and 
Bobbed  out,  half  in  joy,  and  half  in  penitence,  "Oh  dear, 
dear  papa,  Tve  been  a  nauf^ty*  nan  .  .  but  she  couldn't 
get  any  further,  for  papa  covered  her  with  kiaees,  and  folded 
her  warmly  up  in  a  soft  shawl  Tummft  had  sent — and  oh 
how  safe  and  co^  she  felt  then,  while  the  brawny  arms  of 
the  fisherman  pulled  the  little  boat  round  the  clifi^  and  in 
to  the  shore.  Norman  fell  last  asleep  in  Frank's  anna,  but 
Nellie  was  wide  awake,  only  she  did  not  feel  like  talking 
much,  and  when  papa  spoke  to  her  once  or  twice  he  seemed 
to  have  such  a  strange  lump  in  his  tluoat  which  stopped 
the  words  coming.  But  at  home,  as  they  sat  round  tho 
teatable,  Nellie  told  papa  all  about  it  How  they  had 
forgotten  and  wandered  away — how  they  had  been  caught 
by  the  tide,  how  in  the  dark  night  the  waves  were  coming 
up  to  wash  them  both  away,  when  she  had  found  the  safe 
refuge  in  the  rook  just  in  time. 

"  And  does  my  little  girl  remember,"  inquired  her  father, 
**  a  Cleft  Rock,  where  we  all  may  hide  safely  ?  " 

"Why no, papa,"  replied Neme,lookinga  little  enrptised, 
"I  never  saw  anything  before  a  Int  like  that  cave  wo 
climbed  into  to^ay." 

"  I  don't  mean  a  real  rock,  my  darling,"  returned  her 
father,  "  but  who  is  it  we  are  thinking  of  when  we  sing 
•  Sock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me  ?  "* 

**  Oh*  papa,  I  know  quite  well,"  sud  Nellie,"  Jesus  Christ, 
ofoomae;  but  I  never  thought  the  hymn  meant  just  that 
before.  Is  the  Lord  Jesus  like  Oie  giMt  rock  by  the  sea? " 
she  added,  dowly  and  wondeiinc^. 

"Tea,  dear,  jnst  like  intfaU  way.  As  the  rock,  Jesus 
is  nif^ty,  everlasting  and  undtuuging,  but  that  would  not 
save  US,  if  &  had  not  oome  to  die,  and  bo  opened  a  w^  for 
our  redemption.  You  and  Norman  woold  have  died 
under  the  shadow  of  that  great  xodc  had  there  been  no 
de/i  in  it  When  we  nng  <  Rock  of  ages  ot^t  for  me,'  we 
mean  that  Jesus  suffered  and  died  that  He  ndght  be  our 
Refhge  and  fflielt^.  Only,  dear*  we  must  acoept  the  safety 
He  has  provided  for  us.  If  yon  had  seen  that  shelter  in 
the  hole  in  the  rook,  but  had  never  climbed  up  into  it,  you 
would  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  have  been  sinking,  dying  in 
the  dark  cruel  waves — the  rock  would  not  have  saved  you, 


however  dose,  unless  yon  crept  into  the  deft  Ton  did  iwt 
fear  one  bit  when  once  safe  insidet  for  you  Icnew  the  rough 
waves  could  not  wash  away  tha  solid  took;  and  so,  onoe 
bidden  in  that  Cl^  Book,  we  axe  quite*  quite  safe.  I  am 
sore  my  little  girl  will  always  remember  with  thankfulnea 
the  safe  shelter  she  found  for  a  little  time  to-ni^t,  but  all 
her  life  long  I  hope  she  will  abide  in  that  *  safe  and  happy 
shelter,*  which  the  Saviour  Christ  has  secured  for  as  by 
His  death."  And,  truly,  Nellie  never  forgot  either  her 
strange  hiding-place,  or  her  father's  words.  She  has  learnt 
to  abide  in  the  rock  Christ  Jeens  herself,  and,  when  she 
would  win  others  &om  the  cruel  wavee  of  sin  and  destmctioa 
rolling  at  their  feet,  she  loves  to  tell  of  her  peril  on  the 
sevshore,  and  the  seoore  ahelter  she  found  in  the  eleft  in 
the  rook — 

"In  the  Rock  Til  safely  hide. 
Evermore  in  Christ  al»de. 
Every  little  child  may  be 
Safely  sheltered.  Lord,  in  Thee. 
Resting  there  I  fear  no  ill. 
Hidden  there  Tm  happy  still; 
Nothing  can  my  Rock  asmil. 
Never  shall  my  shelter  fiiiL 
Bock  of  Agea,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

LOOT  TATLQ& 

SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 
Ka  IX. 

The  initials  and  finals  ffve  our  two  ofaief  gateways  ef 
knowledge. 

1.  Our  first  mother. 

2.  What  did  Gaal,  the  son  of  Ebcd,  tell  Abimelcch  to 
increase? 

3.  From  what  city  did  Claudius  command  the  Jews  to 
deport  ?  J.  a.  E. 

ANSWER  TO  SCRIPTURE  FBOTERB. 
so.  L— p.  270. 
A  rOFT  AVSWEB  TCBHETH  AWAT  WBATH.— FMT.  XT.  L 


ANSWER  TO  SCBIPTURB  CLOCK. 
MO.  t— p.,240. 
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O  SAT  MOST  CALK,  HOffT  BSIGKT  I  .   .  , 

Tm  wmEK  wKKs  dark  but  for  thy  light.— ^/rjwtf. 


"US'T  it  a  fftt'EKT  CHILD?    WHO  IS  BUI?" 


OIL  ON  THE  TROUBLED  WATERS: 

A  STOEV  OF  THE  SHETLAND  ISLES. 
CEAPTER  TII. 

ISOBEL  GARSON  did  not  forget  her  promises 
to  BoLf  and  the  minister,  but  she  knew  that 
her  influence  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution. 
She  nnderstood  Fred  better  than  any  one  else, 
jmd  the  knowledge  that  she  might  have  used 
■(k  U09."Uat  »,  18&L 


that  influence  to  good  purpose  before  added 
remorse  to  her  feelings  of  regret. 

She  meant,  however,  to  begin  in  the  right 
direction,  and ,  acknowledge  her  own  error,  by 
Tesuming  her  place  in  the  parish  kirk,  but  the 
accident  to  her  foot  obliged  her  to  remain  inactive 
for  some  days.  Meanwhile  she  was  successful  in 
awakening  some  of  Fred's  kindlier  recollections 
by  incidental  reference  to  merry  excursions  made 
in  Edward  Langton's  company ;  and  by  some- 
times quoting  Rolfs  quaint  remarks,  which  tlw 

Puci  Oke  Pekkt.^ 
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old  laird's  eense  of.litunour  had  converted  into 
iLOQsehold  Tv^ords  at  the  Ha*.  Ba&ire  long  Isgbel 
disooYBred  that  thongh  her  new  policy  as  peace- 
maker qould  not  vndo  tiio  barm,  it  was  indeed 
acting  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  'and  that 
save  her  hope  for  the  fdture.  If  she  bad  but 
known  it,  the  young  laird's  had  pret^ 

nearly  ezbausted  itaeu  by  that  tune  and  a  sm^ 
thing  would  have  brought  about  a  general 
reconoiliation.  Alas !  ahe  did  not  know  thai 
until  a  terrible  event  broko  down  the  barriers 
and  showed  Pred  himself. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  Isobel's  accident, 
her  brother  was  strolling  about  his  fields, 
thinking  (with  curiously  mixed  feelings  of  regret 
and  resentment)  of  the  times  when  he  and 
Edward  Langton  wera  in  the  habit  of  taking 
tlieir  morning  w^ks  together.  Fred  mattered 
to  himself,  "If  Langton  did  not  give  himself  airs 
it  might  all  be  put  right.  I  never  thought  he 
was  so  o[nnionative  and  obstinate.  This  is  a 
most  nnoomfortable  state  of  afbirs.  I  wish  some- 
one had  had  the  good  sense  to  suggest  a  way 
out  of  the  mess.  Perhaps  Isobel's  c^d  foncy  for 
Ned  may  patch  up  the  quarrsL  I  don't  want  to 
keep  it  up,  I'm  sure— only— it  is  Langton's 
place— and  Rolf  Seeder's  place — to  retract.  Now, 
why  doesn't  that  old  blockhead  of  a  fisherman 
come  and  talk  to  me  about  leaving  Eaaterwick,  as 
he  would  have  done  to  father  ?  .  .  .  I  didn't  really 
mean  to  turn  the  old  man  out.  I  only  meant  to 
show  him  that  I  could  do  it.  I  inean  to  let  all  the 
tenants  know  I  am  master  in  Lunda,  but  the  fool 
has  taiceiL  mo  at  my  word,  and  won't  bend  his 
neck  80  much  as  to  ajsk  me  to  let  him  remain.  A 
pretty  way  to  treat  his  laird,  indeed  I  All  round 
they  are  making  it  somewhat  hot  for  me,  audi  I 
call  it  an  abominaldB  shame." 

The  laird  had  got  so  far  in  his  soliloquy,  when 
his  ere  fall  upon  a  slight  young  figure  aOTiaicing 
timioJ^y  along  the  path  towards  lum.  Fred  had 
not  seen  Lunette  Sosder  since  she  was  a  very 
small  child,  so  that  he  did  not  recognize  in  the 
pretty  graoeful  creature  the  cauae  of  all  his  bad 
feeling.  He  6upp(»ed  hor  to  be  the  child  of 
some  one  or  other  of  his  tenants  bringing  a 
message  to  the  Ha',  and  the  sweet  oipression  of 
her  faoe  pleased  him.  His  thoughts  were  at  once 
pleasantly  withdrawn  from  unpleasant  subjects, 
and  he  spoke  kindly  to  the  girl,  whose  artless 
look  and  diminutivB  figure  made  W  appear  much 
younger  than  she  was. 

"  Well,  my  bairn,"  said  the  young  laird 
patoonizingly,   where  do  you  oome  nom  ?  " 

"  If  yejuease,  sir,  I  come  ftne  Eaaterwick," 
answered  Lmlette,  in  her  musical  and  melandholy 
voioe. 

**And  what  errand  brings  you  to  the  Ha*?" 
Fred  asked  kindly,  for  he  was  touched  by  her 
tones  as  well  as  by  her  beauty. 

I  cam'  to  ask  for  dear  SUsa  Isobel,"  was  the 
girl's  reply.  "  She  was  hurt  that  day  in  our  toon, 
and  the  folk  say  that  she  has  no'  been  on  her 
feet  sinoe,  and  I  could  no'  sleep  for  thinking  o*  it." 

"  You  are  a  kind-hearted  child—  but  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  Miss  Garson's  foot  is  not  so  bad 
as  the  folk  say.  She  is  on  her  feet  every  day, 
only  she  can't  take  long  walks,  that's  all.  This 
morning  she  said  she  hoped  to  be  well  enough  to 


ride  over  to  Easterwick  some  day,  soon — does  that 
please  you,  child  ?  " 

There  was  little  need  to  ask  tiie  question,  for 
Lunette's  pleasure  at  suchgood  news  was  written 
on  her  face. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  she  said,  "  for  such 
gude  news,  and  she  was  taming  away  with  a 
courtesy,  whea  Fred  asked, "  Woufin't  you  like  to 
see  Miss  Garson  7  I  think  ske  would  like  to  see 
you." 

"  I'd  like  that  weel,"  was  the  glad  reply.  So 
Fred  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  round  to  the 
garden  where  Isobel  was  rocking  herself  in  a 
hammook  and  reading  a  book. 

"Here,  BeU,"  exclaimed  her  brother,  "here's 
something  to  amuse  jyou.  A  faiiy  from  the  daals 
of  Eaaterwick,  I  believe,"  and  he  drew  Lunette 
forward. 

Isobel  waa  too  much  astonished  at  beholding 
those  two  together  to  utter  a  word,  and  Fred, 
mistaking  the  cause  of  her  silence,  whispered, 
"  Isn't  it  a  sweet  child?  I  didn't  know  tin  Isb 
had  any  suoh  angels  in  it.   "Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Don't  Tou  know,  Fred  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  he  laughed ;  *'  how  can  I  know  all  the 
bairns  in  the  Isle — though  father  used  to  '  do ' 
the  patriarchal  in  that  line,  and  boast  he  knew 
every  child  by  its  femily  likeness  to  "its  folk. 
But  /  haven't  become  so  much  the  father  of  my 
people  as  thai.    Child,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

Isobel  had  held  out  her  hand  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  Lunette  had  come  near  and  taken 
the  white  fingers  between  her  own  brown  ones. 
So  the  girl  was  close  to  her  new  friend  when  she 
replied  to  the  laird's  question.  *'  If  ye  plase,  my 
name  is  Lunette  Soader." 

Fred  started,  and  the  colour  flashed  to  his 
brow.  He  was  about  to  utter  some  violent  words, 
but  an  appeiding  look  in  the  gentle  blue  eyes 
lifted  to  his,  checked  him;  and  he  merely 
muttered,  **  I  might  have  guessed  as  mucii." 

Then  Isobel  spoke.  **  How  good  it  waa  of  you, 
Fred,  to  bring  the  lass  here  to  amuse  me.  You 
always  think  of  what  will  pleaso  me.  See, 
Lunette,  are  not  the  laird's  flowers  beautiful? 
He  loves  flowers  as  much  as  you."  Lunette 
glanced  keenly  around  with  an  appreciative 
glance,  and  said  more  to  herself  than  to  the  others, 
"  it's  a  gude  man  that  loves  fl-owers.  I  never  saw 
the  like  o'  this — ^no'  eTen  at  the  Manse.  Mote 
gude  the  laird  must  be  to  have  such,  a  heap  o' 
lovely  flowers  1 " 

Isobel  laughed,  and  Fred  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  a  smile.  **  Go  and  pluck  some  for  yourself, 
in  return  for  that  compliment,  child,"  he  sud ; 
and  then,  not  wishing  to  enter  into  ocmversaticni 
with  his  sister  about  Lunette,  he  added  (address- 
ing Isobel),  I  uu  going  foe  a  little  omise  to- 
morrow, and  I  want  you  to  come  with  mo.  It 
will  do  you  good,  after  lying  idle  for  a  week,  as 
you  have  been  doing." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  like  that  hugely,  Fred,  I  haven't 
been  yachting  with  yoa  for  months.  How  long 
will  you  stay  out?" 

"  A  couple  of  days  perhaps.  But  next  week  I 
mean  to  go  for  a  much  longer  spell,  so  if  you  are 
very  good.  Miss  Bell,  you  shall  come  then  also." 

"I'll  be  good.  Oh,  yes,  for  certain,"  Isobel 
answered  merrily,  then,  mind|6r^^^w|^ot^^ 
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she  remarked,  "Jiut  look  How  that  ohild  is 
gloating  over  the  flower-bedB." 

"She  is  as  pretty  as  a  flower,"  said  Fred. 
«  What  a  pity  she  is  so— silly." 

Jnst  then  Lunette's  rapture  exprossad  itself,  as 
all  her  deeper  emotirais  were  wont  to  do.  Her 

r filled  with  tears,  she  dropped  iha  Uossoms 
had  phu^d  into  her  lap,  aiid,  clasping  her 
hands,  she  lifted  her  fiu»  and  mnrmtned  some 
words  which  oonld  not  be  heard.  But  her  attitude 
said,  as  wall  as  any  words  could  have  done,  that 
her  soul  was  being  lifted  up  in  thankfulness  to 
God  &r  that  which  brought  so  much  joy  to  her 
life.    His  flowers ! 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  Fred  also  was 
passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  always  affirmed 
a  person  who  loved  those  sweet  children  of 
Nature  must  have  a  mind  keenly  sensible  of  the 
beautiful  in  and  life  as  well.  He  conld  not 
imagine  a  clouded  or  weak  mind  cherishing  a 
**  divine  impulse  towards  a  rose,"  and  his  pre- 
conceived ideas  regarding  Lunette  were  upset 
when  he  saw  her  prayizig  am(mg  the  flowers. 

Bat  Fred  G^araon's  pride  would  not  permit  him 
to  say  80  just  then.  He  would  only  mutter,  in 
le^y  to  iBobel's  last  remark,  What  a  curious 
duld  I  "  and  then  he  went  into  the  house. 

But  from  his  room  window  he  continued  to 
watch  the  girl  flitting  about  the  garden,  and  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  have 
been  the  biggest  fool  of  the  lot  I  wi^  I  had 
seen  the  poor  little  lass  before  X  kicked  up  that 
mmpus.  Well,  well  I  I  expect  Isobel  will  find 
a  way  of  putting  things  right.  She  is  the 
genuine  ri^t  sort  of  sister  for  a  fellow  to  have." 

Shortly  after  he  left  them  Isobel  called  Lunette 
back  to  her,  and  asked  her  how  she  came  to  be  at 
the  Ha',  and  the  girl  replied,  as  she  had  done  to 
Vx.  Gaison,  but  with  a  small  addition, — 

**The  folk,"  said  Lunette^  "telld  us  that  your 
foot  was  veiy  very  painfu',  md  when  the  minister 
came  to  iWerwick  yesterday  fidther  asked 
about  Toil,  lady.  And  the  minister  looked  so  sad 
when  he  said  he  could  not  tell  onything  about 
you,  that  I  thought  I  wad  just  come  and  wk,  and, 
when  I  gang  frae  here,  111  gang  to  the  Manse  and 
comfort  the  dear  gude  minister  wi'  the  news." 

And  so  this  ob^Brrant  ohild  had  found  out  that 
Edward  Langton  required  oomforting  1  And  had 
not  Isobel  been  very  remiss  in  not  sending  to 
thank  Mm  for  his  kindness  that  day  I   After  the 


way  in  which  Fred  had  acted  on  that  oooasion,  it 
was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Langton  to  send  any 
message  of  inquiry.  Oh,  yea,  Isobel  was  quite 
sure  that  she  had  been  very  remiss,  bo  when 
Lunette  was  ready  to  depart,  UiaB  Qarson  put  a 
small  but  e^jiusite  bouquet  into  the  girl's  hand, 
and  said :  *•  Can  you  carry  a  messaen  carefullv. 
Lunette?"  ^ 

"  If  it  is  no*  very  lang,"  replied  Lunette. 

"  Will  you  say  to  Mr.  Langton  that  I  am  very 
grateful  for  his  kindness  that  day,  and — that  I 
hope  to  see  him  soon  again — and — that  I  send 
him  those  flowers  " 

Here  Lunette  shook  her  head,  and  said,  **  That 
is  a  lang  message,  bonnie  lady;  owerlang  for  me, 
I  fear.  But  could  ye  no'  jist  write  it  on  a  bit  o* 
paper,  and  I  could  ctirry  it." 

And  Isobel  followed  the  girl's  suggestion,  and 
sent  a  kind  little  note  to  the  minister,  with  the 
flowers.  She  told  him  of  Lunette's  visit,  and  t^t 
Fred  had  talked  to  her.  Sba  jUso  Sfdd  that  her 
brother  was  going  to  take  her  off  next  day  on  a 
short  yachting  expedition,  and  that  she  hoped 
all  would  come  right  soon.  She  even  ventured  to 
add  that  she  hoped  their  old  friend  would  think 
of  them  when  they  were  at  sea,  and  would  pray 
that  all  the  storms  might  be  cakned  tj 

"PrayerB,  like  holy  oiL" 

When  Lunette  had  gone  with  the  letter  Isobel 
Garson  wondered  at  herself  for  having  written 
such  a  letter ;  but  later, — when  it  seemed  that  she 
was  never  to  see  Edward  Langton  again, — she 
thought  that  some  holy  spirit  had  prompted  her 
to  send  that  token  of  loudly  sentiments. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  Isobel's  letter 
and  bouquet  were  received  with  muoh  satisfaction, 
and  Lunette  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
she  had  indeed  ooaveyed  the  r^t  sort  o£  oomfort 
to  the  Manse. 

On  her  return  to  Easterwiok  she  had  a  great 
deal  to  tell  to  old  Bolf^  who  waa  ereatly  impxessed 
upon  hearing  that  his  lass  had  C(m.vet8ed  with 
the  laird — had  even  been  treated  with  kindness 
by  him.  "  Ah  I "  whispered  the  old  man  to 
himself,  "these  lasses  are  sent  to  men's  houses 
to  be  tiieir  angels.  Miss  Isobel,  bless  her,  and 
my  puir  Lunette,  are  like  to  quiet  men's  tempers 
wi'  their  sweet  words  and  ways.  I'll  wait  wi' 
patience,  and — wha  kens?  I  may  stay  by  my 
auld  bi^iu'  after  all.  I'll  wait  up<m  Frovidenoe. 


SOME  OF  THE  NETS  THAT  MEK  ABE  CAUGHT  IS. 

BT  THK  BKT.  HARBT  JOHBB,  M. 


IN  trying  to  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  tho 
nets  that  men  are  caught  in,  the  first  thought 
which  presents  itself  is  of  a  disagreeable,  repul- 
sive character.  No  one  likes  to  be  caught.  The 
idea  of  a  net  is  associated  with  loss  of  freedom,  or 
worse.  It  su^ests  inferiorily,  helplessness,  and 
the  want  of  due  caution.  It  kindles  the  un- 
pleasant smsation  of  being  circumvented;  taken 
in,  and  unfairly  made  use  of  by  others  for  their 
own  purposes.  We  don't  like  to  think  of  it.  The 
commonest  use  of  a  net  being  to  catch  fish,  we 


instantaneously  picture  to  ourselves  their  piteous 
and  hopeless  state,  or  their  remonstrant  struggles 
and  gaspngs  when  they  are  drawn  out  ofthe 
water.  We  know  that  uiey  ure  so  drawn  out  for 
legitimate  human  use,  but  we  are  well  aware  that 
they  are  taken  from  their  natural  element,  and 
strongly  objeot  to  the  truisfer.  The  process, 
moreover,  in^lves  not  only  a  condition  of  hdp- 
lessness,  but  of  undignified  capture.  The  fi^h 
seems  to  be  denied  all  chance  of  escape;  being, 
unlike  other  game  which  is  pursued  in  the  open 
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field,  iDBidiousIy  suTFonndecl.  It  is,  indeed,  this 
iosidious  or  crafty  method  of  capture  which  makes 
Ibe  thought  of  being  taken  in  a  net  so  repellent 
to  a  man.  The  prey  thus  aecuied  is  surrounded 
when  it  fancies  itself  to  be  in  a  condition  of  safely. 
It  does  not  realise  its  danger  or  even  its  embasv 
rassraent  till  it  finds  its  way  unexpectedly  barred, 
till  it  discovers  that  it  is  shut  in,  and  nothing  is 
left  but  to  be  ignominiously  taken.  No  doubt 
men  recoil  from  the  idea  of  being  caught. 

And  yet  many  are  caught.  We  hear  of  a  man 
being  "entangled"  in  this  or  that  diflficulty, 
habit,  suffering,  or  doubt.  He  fancied  himself 
free,  and  then  perhaps  he  realises,  slowly  or  sud- 
denly, that  his  liberty  of  action  is  seriously  im- 
peded. Some  one,  or  something,  has  secretly, 
gradually,  got  the  better  of  him.  His  rauge  of 
movements  is  almost  mysteriously,  and,  without 
doubt,  certainly  restricted.  He  wiJEes  up  to  find 
himself  caught.  Perhaps  he  has  heedlesdy  swum 
into  the  net,  havinff  no  notion  that  mob.  aind  sooh 
a  course  woidd  lead  to  his  being  entangled.  Fer- 
hape  he  himself  is  not  to  blune.  The  folds  of 
the  net  may  have  been  dropped  silently  around 
him,  and  he  unexpectedly  feels  their  resistance 
when  he  sets  about  doing  something  which  he 
fancied  himself  perfectly  free  to  do. 

Anyhow,  in  one  way  or  another,  many  men 
have  found  themselves  to  be,  or  to  have  become, 
entangled.  Thus  they  too  often  lose  heart,  and 
I>08sibly  after  a  few  struggles,  which  feil  to  extri- 
cate them,  hasten  to  the  oonolusion  that  there  is 
no  escape  for  thffm  out  of  their  difficulties.  Then, 
may  be,  they  do  not  make  the  best  of  their  condi- 
tion, but  give  up ;  and  sullenly  or  bitterly  fell  into 
•A  state  of  pointless  resentment  or  sheer  complaint. 

But  though  some  men  an  thus  caught,  and 
though  the  iUustraticoL  of  iheUt  state  w  that  of 
fish  in  a  net  might  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is 
hopeless,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  divers  of 
the  nets  in  which  men  find  themselves  to  be  en- 
tangled are  not  so  strong  and  surely  drawn 
around  them,  but  that  there  may  often  be  found 
a  deliverance  from  them,  or  from  the  mischief 
which  they  seem  to  threaten.  Sometimes  the  net 
can  be  broken  through  or  slipped  out  of.  Some- 
times it  may  be  so  made  the  best  of  as  not  to 
become  such  a  restriction  as  it  was  supposed  and 
feared  to  be.  Sometimes,  even,  it  may  be  per- 
oei  vod  to  be  producta ve  of  safely  rather  than  harm. 

Perhaps  t  might  show  this  more  clearly  if, 
rather  than  talking  about  entanglement  generally, 
I  ask  mj  reader  to  look  with  me  at  a  few  ex- 
amples or  specimens  of  Iho  nets  in  whick  some 
men  are  entangled. 

Take  first  thd  net  of  Law.  This  is  a  net  which 
I  would  advise  no  one  to  swim  into  with  his  eyes 
open.  Many  a  legal  dispute  might  be  avoided  by 
the  exercise  of  some  common  sense  and  Christian 
behaviour.  The  law  seems  a  promising  weapon 
for  an  individual  to  have  recourse  to  for  the  set- 
tlement of  a  difference.  But  it  is  often  a  very 
expensive  one,  and  as  uncertain  as  it  is  costly. 
It  brings  worry  and  consumes  money.  On 
common-sense  grounds  a  man  is  wise  if  he  can 
possibly  let  it  alone.  If  a  man  is  threatened  with 
it,  he  had  better  see  whether  he  cannot  somehow 
arrive  at  a  compromise — agree  with  his  adversary 
quickly— even  at  the  expense  of  sonio  concession. 


If  he  is  disposed  to  begin  any  legal  prooeedings 
against  uioUier,  let  lum  pause.   Let  nim  in  1^ 
case  iJso  try  patienUy,  and  without  any  sxprea- 
sum  of  bitterness,  if  he  cannot  get  the  matter 
settled  by  some  other  means.   Anyhow,  let  him 
remember  tiiat  when  <nice  the  weapon  of  the  law 
is  taken  up  it  is  not  always  easy  to  lay  it  down. 
He  is,  as  me  phrase  goM,  "  in  ihe  hands  of  his 
lawyers,"   and  immediately  becomes  cot^ioas 
that  his  individual  liberty  is  restricted.   If  he 
does  not  find  himself  in  a  net,  he  discovers  that 
he  has  put  himself  into  harness,  which  before 
long  he  feels  to  be  unexpectedly  galling.   In  one 
sense  he  loses  his  individuality  and  becomes  a 
mere  cog  in  a  grinding  maobine,  which  he  cannot 
direct  or  stop  as  perhaps  he  once  fancied  he  could. 
The  step  between  the  gratifying  intention  to 
'*  take  tiie  law  "  of  any  one,  and  the  taking  of  it, 
is  a  very  serious  <aie,  and  likely  to  dissipate  the 
sense  (h  giattilation.    I  refer  specially  to  l^al 
proceedings  in  some  matter  of  penenal  dugmte. 
There  are  officials  who  are  contiiiiially  compelled 
to  euforoe  proper  municipal  or  other  obedience  by 
law,  and  in  whose  procedure  ihexe  is  no  personal 
bitterness.    I  refer  especially  to  private  quanels. 

And  here  not  only  oommon  sense  but  Christian 
principle  comes  in.    Don't  suppose  that  legal 
difficulties  can  be  avoided  only  by  the  exercise  of 
common  sense.    Occasions  arise  in  which  the  true 
course  to  be  pursued  is  for  a  man,  who  suspects 
in  his  secret  heart  that  he  is  not  altogether  with- 
out blame  in  the  matter  himself,  to  go  to  his 
opponent  and  say,  with  Christian  frankness  and 
manliness,  I  have  misunderstood  you.    I  have 
been  hasfrf .  I  regret  that  my  conduct  has  in  any 
wise  led  to  the  diffarenoe  between  us.   Let  \ut 
shake  hands.   Fo^ve  me  my  shuo  in.  the  dis- 
pute^  That  is  the  Christian  ooaise.    It  is  rather 
against      grain  of  human  nature,  but  the  doing 
of  the  right  thing  is  often  against  the  grain. 
Anyhow,  thus  the  net  of  the  law  may  be  some- 
times avoided,  and  two  men  who  were  on  the 
edge  of  a  nasty  suit  may,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  Christian  temper  on  both  sides,  come  to 
understand  and  respect  one  another  better  than 
they  ever  did  before.    But  if  the  net  of  the  law 
has  already  closed  around  anyone,  and  the  legal 
action  be  proceeding,  what  shall  I  say  7  Much 
the  same  as  I  have  said.    It  is  harder  to  do  the 
work  of  reconciliation  then,  for  the  quarrel  has 
been  finmulated,  and  attitude  of  obstinacy  has 
been  assumed,  perhaps  bitterness  has  been  shown, 
and  people  outside  seem  to  expect  that  the  battle 
should  be  fought  out.   Still,  even  under  these  cir- 
cnmstances,  by  an  effort,  the  net  can  oocasicmaUy 
be  slipped  out  of.  Wo  often  read  of  cases  "  settle 
out  of  court."    That  indeed  generally  happens 
when  the  judge  politely  suggests  that  the  two 
parties  have  been  making  needless  fools  of  them- 
selves.   Let  a  man  anticipate  the  conviction  of 
folly,  and  without  waiting  to  be  publicly  told 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
for  him  to  prosecute  his  suit,  seek  an  interview 
with  his  opponent  and  with  Christian  civility, 
combined  with  some  necessary  concession,  try 
whether  he  cannot  stop  the  whole  misorabfe 
business.    So  much  for  the  net  of  the  law. 
•  Next  take  that  of  debt.    A  man  is  entangleil 
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some  wholly  overBeen,  and  legitimately  unex- 
pected turn  in  the  oourBe,of  trade.    Thus  uuuiy 
saffer,  theie   are,   however,  possible  losses  of 
TfuriouB  kinds  agiunst  which  a  sensible  man  may 
insure  himself.   If  he  &ils  to  do  this,  he  has 
himself  solely  to  blame.    For  want  of  a  little 
Jtnuiiwas  caution  he  finds  himself  in  serions 
diffionlties.   The  house  is  Immt  down,  and  there 
is  no  money  to  rebuild  it.    The  goods  are  de- 
stroyed and  cannot  be  replaoed  because  the  owner 
has  neglected  the  common  precaution  of  insur- 
ance.    Much   financial   entanglement  however 
arises,  not  from  extraordinary  loss,  but  from  the 
most  ordinary  extravaganoo  or  carelessness.  His 
means  may  be  small,  but  sufficient  for  his  position, 
enough,  with  economy,  to  live  upon  with  respect- 
ability, and  some  comfort.    But  in  little  personal 
gratifications,  in  aiming  at  a  line  of  small  social 
di^lay  above  his  means,  in  trying  to  cut  a  better 
figure  than  some  neighbour  in  the  circle  in  which 
he  moves,  by  little  and  little  he  finds  himself 
embarrassed.   The  net .  of  debt  silently  folds 
itsdf  around  him.   He  is  entangled.   Here  how- 
ever the  escape — sui^posing  his  work,  wages,  or 
income  to  ooatuane  the  same  as  before  his 
entanglement— is  plain,  however  disagreeable. 
He  must  shorten  sail.   It  is  unpleasant  to  do  so 
in  sight  of  the  little  social  4eet  whose  company 
he  has  been  straining  himself  to  ke^,  but  no  one 
in  his  heart  really  thinks  the  wco-se  of  a  man  who 
bravely  looks  Ms  difSculties  in  the  face,  and 
practically  admits  that  he  has  made  a  mistake, 
and  aimed  too  high,  or  been  too  self-indulgent. 
If  he  is  somehow  socially  humiliated,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  really  to  conceal  his  humiliation. 
People  generally  see  him  straining  and  sliding 
down  plainly  enough.    Let  him  dare  to  look  at 
what  all  his  neighbours  can  perceive,  and  face  the 
business  to  be  done,  like  a  man.   It  is  annoying, 
fanndliating  if  you  like  so  to  call  it,  to  TStrenon 
openly,         it  ifl  fiu  wotae  to  tiy  to  hide  what 
cannot  eventaally  be  hid,  and  to  convert  a  slip, 
or  a  posi'lon  of  temporary  insecurll-y,  into  a  final 
and  heavy  £Edi.    If  any  one  begins  to  feel  the 
folds  of  the  net  of  debt  about  him,  and  knows 
well  enough  that  it  comes  from  Bume  indulgences 
or 'displays  which  His  means  do  not  warrant,  let 
him  not  Buppoee  that  he  need  be  therefore 
smothered.   He  generally  can  get  out  of  it  by 
a  serious  revision  of  his  expenditure,  and  a  period 
of  honeet  retrenchment,  after  which,  a  somewhat 
lower  level  being  taken,  he  will  wisely  cut  his 
coat  according  to  his  cloth,  and  feel  thereafter  a 
sense  of  honest  relief,  instead  of  that  constant 
apprehenmim   and   effort  which  attended  his 
attempt  to  make  a  shilling  do  more  'tium  the 
work  of  twelve  pence.    A  very  great  proportion 
of  the  domeetio  financial  difficulties  which  keep 
heads  of  households  and  families  in  continual 
discomfort  arise  from  this  attempt. 

And  in  escaping  from  the  net  of  debt,  aa  from 
that  of  law.  Christian  principles  are  well  used 
when  they  consecrate  and  impel  the  employment  of 
common  sense.  All  pretence  is  illegitimate,  and 
self-gratification  is  dUtinctly  unchristian.  It  may 
be  i£y  condoned  by  society,  or  society  may  merely 
think  the  extravagant  man  a  fool  for  his  pains, 
and  offer  him  cold  condolence  while  it  buttons  up 
its  own  pocket,  and  troubles  itself  no  more  about 


him ;  but  the  man  himself  will  best  get  out  of  the 
net  by  turning  &om  the  petty  social  mles  which 
he  has  thought  much  of,  and  turning  to  the  great 
Christian  principles  of  honesty  and  truth.  The 
sense  of  truth  which  we  have  of  God  is  needed  to 
restore  any  one  to  a  true  position.  Let  tlw  nun 
claim  that,  not  merely  as  a  member  of  society 
who  has  foolishly  burnt  hia  fingers,  but  as  a 
childof  God,and  aakHimfw  the  right  spirit,  and 
the  brave  heart,  which  is  needed  for  the  least  as 
well  as  the  greatest  trials  and  duties  of  life.  Let 
him  get  out  of  the  net  like  a  "  Christian,"  and  seek 
a  fresh  use  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Thus  it  will  be  that  Spirit  which  will  cheer  him 
aa  he  emerges  from  his  entanglement. 

A  word  on  the  net  of  IMnk.  Many  people 
have  slipped  into  it,  and  found  it  gathering  about 
them  unawares.  Th^  have  graduaUy-  formed  a 
habit  which  t^ey  know  perfbctly  woU  is  disas- 
trous in  every  respect. 

Now  hiibit  has  been  defined  as  "the  act  ttf 
yestOTda^."  It  is  true  that  one  day's  abstinence 
from  stimulants,  when  a  man  has  excessively 
indulged  in  themt  does  not  make  abstaining 
more  easy.  At  first  he  feels  the  craving  wii£' 
extreme  personal  disocnnfort.  But,  before  long, 
these  yearnings  will  abate.  Chcdv  let  him 
try.  If  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to 
excess,  and  he  finds  that  he  cannot  regulate  his 
alcoholic  potations,  let  him  leave  them  wholly  off, 
emd  become  a  total  abstainer.  Thousands  have 
thus  broken  out  of  the  net  of  drink.  And  there 
are  thousands  more  for  whom  immediate  and 
total  abstinence  is  the  only  practical  remedy.  If 
any  of  my  readers  has  becua  touched  by  the  secret 
conviction  that  he  is  on  the  slope  towards  the 
terrible  moral  descent  which  ruins  the  drunkard ; 
if  he  thus  really  feels  the  folds  of  this  awful  net, 
though  he  may  not  yet  be  grossly  and  oon- 
tinuously  entan^ed  in  it— if  hi  feels,  however, 
that  he  cannot  ha  sore  of  himself  when  lite  bottle, 
the  cask,  ot  the  can  is  near,  he  shonld  pat  lliem 
out  of  his  reach  by  the  great  brave  determination 
to  be  a  total  abstuner.  "  If  th^  hand  or  thy  foot 
offend  thee,"  says  Christ,  **  cut  it  off,  and  oast  it 
from  thee."  There  is  the  Christian  way  to  get 
out  of  the  net  of  drink. 

I  now  approach  the  consideration  of  a  net 
which  needs  delicate  handling.  I  mean  the  net  of 
marriage.  Some  people,  especially  if  they  marry 
young,  cmd  on  the  impulse  of  some  taking  &ncy, 
without  a  due  consideration  of  the  very  grave 
nature  of  the  state  they  are  entering,  discover 
afterwards  that  his  or  her  mate  does  not  come  up 
to  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed. 
The  light  and  laughing  love  of  the  marriage  wad 
the  eany  periods  of  married  life  are  succeeded 
a  sense  of  dasappointinent.  Then  comes  domestic 
in^fference,  perhaps  recrimination.  Both  man 
and  wife  are  deceived,  and  undeceived.  Unin- 
tentionally perhaps,  but  really.  Both  feel,  as  it 
were,  entangled.  They  have  married  in  haste 
and  repent,  too  often,  not  at  leisure,  but  with 
mutual  bitterness  and  ill-concealed  unconcern 
for  one  another.  Each  generally  thinks  the 
other  most  to  blame.  And  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  am  overstepping  the  limits  of  appropriate  lan- 
guage when  I  say  that  the  idea  of  being  caught 
in  a  net  represents  their  secret  co^ictioos.^  Here 
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is  a  diBastrouB  state  of  affurs.  In  this  oouatry 
Buch  a  net  cannot  be  easily  broken.  The  pair 
have  married  for  worse,  in  a  more  serious  sensa 
than  these  words  are  intended  to  bear  in  the 
marriage  tows.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  should 
Tery  imperfectly  express  my  advice  if  I  simply 
said  "  Make  the  best  of  it."  For  though  this  is 
a  rude  rendering  of  the  advice  needed,  much 
might  be  said  to  show  how  this  can  be  done  after 
a  Christian  way.  Ask  God's  h^p,  honestly. 
Let  both  remember  the  veiy  solemn  voV  which 
they  made  at  the  altar  to  "k>Teaiad  to  cherish  till 
death  us  do  part"  Ajid  where  a  olood  has  some- 
how come  over  the  first  love,  let  each  blame  himself 
or  herself,  not  the  other.  It  is  a  great  Ohristian 
rule  that  to  be  loved  we  must  show  kindness  and 
consideration,  and  not  expeot  to  receive  what  we 
do  not  grant  ourselves.  Give,  says  Christ, 
ajid  it  shall  be  given  unto  you.  Judge  not,  and 
you  shall  not  be  judged.  Condemn  not,  and  you 
shall  not  be  condemned.  And  if  this  applies  any- 
where, it  applies  most  in  the  oaae  of  those  who 
are  in  the  close  relationship  of  husband  and 
wife.  Clouds  sometimes  oome  over  the  married 
life  because  too  much  consideration  is  expected. 
Show  it,  I  would  say,  rather  than  demand  it,  if  it 
has  sMmed  to  come  short.  Do  not  think  to  mend 
mtatters  by  a  half-grudging  enduzanoe,  but  ask 
God  to  give  His  sacked  help  to  the  keepug  of  the 
rule,  "  bear  and  forbear.  So  may  a  hasty 
marriage,  the  beauty  of.  which  has  been  epoilt 
some  miaunderstandingsi  ripen  into  we  true 
affection  which  should  mark  this  holy  estate,  and 
the  cloud  of  disappointment  give  place  to  a  love 
which  rests  upon  no  passing  fancy,  but  upon  an 
honest  Christian  observance.,  betwe^  man  and 
wife,  of  the  vow  betwixt  them  made.  So  may  the 
miserable  after  thought  of  having  been  entangled 
in  a  relationship  be  blotted  out  and  suooeeded,  as 
years  go  on,  by  a  love  cemented  with  the  desire 
to  do  right  Mibre  God,  in  whose  prearaice,  and 
with  prayer  for  whose  blesmng,  the  relationship 
was  begun. 

A  word  on  the  net  of  doubt.  Some,  espeoia^ 
in  these  days,  are  entangled  in  religums  diffi- 
culties. Moreseems  to  be  proposed  to  a  man  than 
he  can  oonsoieatioasly  accept.   Then  let  him  act 


up  to  what  he  can  accept.    This,  indeed,  is  tbe 
short  secret  for  the  support  of  £Edth. 

Sometimes  men  think  that  they  are  expected 
to  profess  a  belief  in.more  than  they  are  really 
asked  to  believe.  Enormous  demands  are  some- 
times made,  and  because  a  man  cannot  yield  to 
them  all,  he  is  tempted  to  think  that  he  exposes 
himself  to  the  charge  of  being  an  unbeliever. 
That  is  not  so.  A  man  may  have  faith  in  the 
unseen,  in  the  great  moral  laws  of  God,  uid  yet 
find  great  difi^olty  in  aooepting  the  manifold 
defimtitms  of  tra^  wit^  whioK  he  is  pressed  by 
insistent  theologians.  Let  him  remember 
in  thcNBe  matten,  he  is  judged  by  God  and  not  by 
man.  Let  him  reaUy  act  up  to  his  sense  of  right, 
and  he  will  best  find  relief  from  intellectual  dis- 
tress. This  is  the  boat  escape  from  the  net  of  doubt. 

I  will  review  no  more  examples  of  vexatious 
capture,  but  now,  rather,  remind  my  readers  that 
there  are  nets  which  brin^  safety  rather  than 
harm.  A  net  dravs  us  out  of  some  place  or 
condition.  It  may  be  a  plaoe  or  ocmt^tion  in 
which  we  had  better  not  be. 

There  are  times  whenaman  needs  to  be  caught, 
aa  when  he  is  drowning,  falling  or  moving  the 
wrong  way.  And  this  orings  us  to  the  lesson 
set  in  those  sayings  of  our  Lord  in  whidi  He 
illustxates  the  saving  of  men  by  the  catohii^;  of 
fish  in  a  net.  The  net  of  GJod  would  deliver  us 
oat  of  harm.  We  ate  His,  Ete  claims  vb,  and 
would  draw  us  to.Hiiiuel£  And  we  may  feel 
the  folds  of  this  net  every  time  that  our  oonscienoe 
tells  us  we  are  wrtmg.  That  is  its  reatraimng 
pressure.  It  would  keep  us  from  going  the 
wrong  way.  It  would  lead  ua  right.  It  would 
lift  us  out  of  misohiel  God  draws  us  safely  and 
surely  as  we  yield  to  this  mystio  pressure 
which  we  feeL  We  may  indeed  break  out  of  this 
net.  We  have  the  awful  privilege  of  going 
against  cansoienoe.  Still  God  draws  us.  Let  us 
not  shrink  from  this  invisible  net,  but  thank  Hira 
for  the  influences  which  protest  a^dnst,  and 
would  pluck  us  from,  evil.  So  will  He  land  us, 
not  to  destruction,  but  in  salvation.  So  would 
Ma  draw  us  out  of  the  many  and  great  daogeis  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  are  set.  So  Ghriat  clainu 
US  as  His,  aud  .gathers  us  to  Himself 
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HOLLAND,  as  a  country,  and  the  Hollanders 
as  a  people,  obtain  but  scrimp  justice,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  from  English  and  American  tourists. 
It  is  not  the  genenJ  opinion  that  Holland  has 
many  attractions  for  travellers,  and  it  would  be 
even  more  passed  by  than  it  is  if  it  were  not  a 
convenient  stepping-stone  towards  the  Rhine. 
And  when  you  do  cross  Holland  to  go  to  Germany 
by  the  common  road,  you  see  little  to  advantage. 
Neither  from  Kotterdam  nor  from  Flushing  is  uio 
railway  route  interesting ;  take  away  the  wind- 
mills and  some  old  towns,  and  what  is  there  left  ? 
If  to  vary  the  route  or  to  save  your  pocket,  you 
take  the  steamer  from  Rotterdam  to  Cologae,  or 


vice  tared,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  you  are  not 
likely  to  repeat  the-  experiment.  Our  own 
impressions,  after  having  crossed  Holland  a  few 
times  by  the  ordinary  routes,  were  to  a  great 
degree  in  harmony  with  the  common ;  but  having 
paid  a  recent  visit  to  the  country,  under  more 
favourable  auspices,  and  seen  it  \indor  different 
aspects  from  those  in  which  it  is  seen  by  many 
tourists,  we  are  anxious  to  say  a  word  to  commend 
both  it  and  ite  people  to  a  higher  place  in  the 
esteem  of  our  countrymen.  The  Hollanders 
tiiemselvos  own  that  the  leading  railways  do  not 
show  their  country  to  advantage,  they  commonly 
traverse  what  is 
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regionB ;  whereas  it  is  in  the  other  and  richer 
diatricts  that  the  picturesque  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  canals,  where  the  soil 
is  better  and  its  products  more  valuable. 

I  do  not  know  however  that  I  should  be 
tempted  even  to  tibe  slight  effort  in  authorship  I 
am  now  about  to  make  if  the  only  motive  were 
to  exalt  a  country  whose  natural  features  are  not 
at  first  very  pr^rassessing.   But  the  claims  of 
HoUand  to  esteem  and  intocest  on  other  grounds 
ftie  of  the  highest  order.   The  ooontiy  of  Grotius 
and  Erasmus  must  ever  command  the  hcmu^  of 
scholars ;  aztiBts  cannot  fo^t  Bnbens,  Van  Dyck, 
Bembrandt  and  a  host  of  others ;  patriots  can 
.  never  be  indifferent  to  the  land  of  William  the 
Silent  a.nd  our  own  William  of  Orange ;  traders 
cannot  forget  what  the  Dutch  have  done  for 
commezTO  and  for  colonies ;  nor  can  Christian 
hearts  cease  to  be  thrilled  by  the  memories  of 
holy  achievement  and   patient  endurance,  of 
glorious  straggles  for  faith  and  freedom^  which 
hallow  almost  overy  province  of  tbe  country. 
But  the  crowning  claim  of  Holland  to  the  esteem 
of  Protestant  Christendom  lies  in  the  refuge  she  so 
vifiingly  and  heartily  accorded  to  the  oppressed  of 
erery  natUm  and  tongue,  in  the  days  waai  perse- 
cQtion  strove  so  fiercely  to  exterminate  all  who 
had  not  the  mark  of  the  beast.   Huguenots  from 
France,  Waldenses  from  Italy,  English,  Scotch 
and  other  refugees  found  in  HMland  a  haven  and 
a  home  when  the  fierce  winds  of  intolerance 
drove  them  from  their  native  shores.  Butch 
printing  presses  gave  books  to  the  world  that 
dared  not  appear  under  the  native  skies  of  their 
irriters  ;  Dutch  money  and  Dutch  arms  were  not 
grudged  when  the  cause  of  freedom  could  be 
served ;   and  Dntch  commanders  whose  skill 
and  courage  inspired  confidence  even  under 
circumstances  apparently  desperate,  were  ready 
to  give  their  aid.   All  this,  however,  Motley  has 
so  well  shown  that  it  needs  only  to  be  glanced  at 
here.    The  feeling  that  leads  us  to  write  these 
lines  is  the  desire  to  promote  interest  evea  in  the 
outer  features  of  a  oonntry  whose  acdid  daims  aie 
of  so  high  aa  order.   We  ahooid  V}»  to  bring  into 
harmony  that  old  Holland  that  we  see  so  grand 
and  so  grave  through  the  vista  of  history,  and 
respect  so  profoundly,  and  the  Holland  of  to-day, 
with  which  80  many  persons  associate  only  wind- 
mills and  canals,  snipe  of  heavy  build,  and  very 
dreary  counting-houses.     And  we  shall  not  be 
altc^tlier  unaucoessfiil  if  we  communicate  to 
our  readers  the  impressions  which  a  very  short 
visit  to  the  country  reoently  made  upon  ourselves. 

Of  course'  the  most  prominent  feature  of  Holland 
is  its  level  surface  and  the  canals  that  intersect 
it  The  very  eiietence  of  such  a  country,  a 
natural  heritage  of  the  sea,  is  a  singular  proof  of 
what  industry  and  pains  may  aocompluh,  and 
fanuBhes  a  ^reat  moral  lesson  in  another  sphere. 
We  are  xeminded  too  how  blessing  may  scnnetimes 
come  from  -what  apparently  is  the  cause  q£  trouble 
only.  Not  only  do  these  awkward  can^ 
fiuiiish  luzhways  throughout  the  country,  but  in 
times  of  &aiger  they  may  be  employed  for  its 
defence.  At  the  fiunous  siege  of  Haarlem  by  the 
Spaniarda,  William  the  Silent  flooded  the  country 
around,  asxd  the  siege  had  to  be  raised.  The 
protectioa  that  in  oiouu:  oouutries  oomea  frtna  the 


hills,  may  be  found  here  in  the  very  opposite — ia 
the  dams  sad  ditches  of  a  oonntry  reolauned  from 
the  sea. 

Two  other  of  the  outer  features  of  Holland 
dwell  pleasantly  in  our  memory :  the  piotoresqne- 
ness  of  the  old  towns,  and  the  beautifol  woods, 
whether  in  the  form  of  avenues,  clumps  or  more 
extended  plantations,  that  give  glory  and  dignily 
to  certain  places  we  will  mention.  In  regard 
to  the  old  towns,  it  was  a  di8app(Hntment  to 
find  in  those  tiiat  were  seats  of  universities  of 
unsurpassed  oelebrity,  that  there  were  hardly  any 
universily  bnUdiugs.  Neither  Utrecht  nor 
Leyden  can  show  smything  of  the  kind;  tiie 
classes  are  taught  in  the  houses  of  the  professors, 
and  some  old  hall  is  perhaps  the  only  building 
that  has  a  strict  university  character.  As  wo 
walk  along  the  sides  of  the  canals  or  in  the  quiet 
gardens,  we  may  think  of  the  many  men  of 
learning  and  eminence  who  must  often  have  trod 
the  same  paths ;  but  we  miss  something :  if 
only  there  were  some  venerable  quadrangle  asso- 
ciated with  them,  our  apprehensicm  of  the  past 
would  be  much  more  vivid. 

But  there  is  a  nevavto-be-finrffotten  quaintness 
about  some  of  the  streets  in  ti^se  and  other  old 
towns,  telling  of  days  wbui  &milU»  lived  closer 
to  one  another  than  the  same  class  do  now,  and 
had  their  life  moro  in  common,  and  in  most  ways 
were  more  like  each  other ;  yet  had,  many  of  them, 
an  individuality  and  force  of  character  that  made 
social  life  very  interesting ;  just  as  each  house  in 
that  close-packed  old  street  has  still  a  character 
of  its  own ;  a  gable  to  the  street  with  its  own 
pinnacles  and  curves,  and  something  .in  the 
colouring  and  finish  of  the  whole  that  seems  to 
say,  "  I  am  myself  and  no  other."  What  a  con- 
trast to  a  modem  London  street — ^that  straight, 
monotonous  row  of  building  in  whioh  eveir  house 
is  the  oxact  fac-simile  of  every  other,  and  but  for 
the  brass  number  on  the  door,  no  man  could  tell 
which  was  his  owul  Even  in  Amsterdam  the 
new  rows  of  houses  have  tihis  painfiil  nniioEmity, 
whereas  in-  some  <tf  the  older  streets  of  the  capital 
you  have  the  very  peEfeotion  <tf  the  Dtftch  doinestic 
architecture.  Take  your  stand  on  some  bridge, 
with  a  wide  canal  at  your  feet,  shaded  by  lofty 
trees,  and  mark  the  whole  street  that  rises  out 
from  the  foliage,  with  its  roo&  of  red,' and  purple 
and  black,  its  finely  broken  line  of  gables,  its 
painted  lintels  and  window  sills,  its  bits  of  green 
and  red,  all  brightened  by  the  powerful  sun,  and 
blending  in  one  diversified  yet  harmonious  picture. 
The  heart  warms  at  the  sight,  and  at  the  tihonght 
o^  the  old  times  which  it  represents ;  happy  times, 
surely,  it  seems  to  say  to  us ;  though  doubtless 
they  had  their  own  sorrows  and  their  own 
troubles,  and,  in  iJl  probability,  there  is  not  one 
of  those  chambers,  on  whrae  windows  the  sua 
now  shines  so  gaily,  but  must  have  witnessed 
lauch  sadness,  and  uieLtered  weaiy  hearts. 

Let  us  now. run  into  the  country.  We  will 
talcD  the  tram-car  at  Utrecht,  and  have  a  look 
at  Zeist.  It  is  an  interesting  suburban  place, 
sprinkled  with  villas  and  summer  retreats,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  large  Moravian  settlement, 
established  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  after  he  had 
set  up  Herrnhut.  We  ma^  say  here,  by  the 
way,  that  we  were  very  desirous  to -learn  sopio- 
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thing  interesting  of  two  religions  commnnities 
in  or  near  Utrecht,  the  Jansenist  community 
which  found  a  refage  there  after  the  destruction 
of  Fort  Soyal,  and  this  Moravian  settlement. 
Both  however  appear  to  live  in  such  absolute 
seolnsion,  and  to  contribute  so  little  to  the 
religiaus  life  of  the  country,  that  we  failed  to 
obtain  what  we  wished. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to-  find  a  [4easanter  place 
of  its  kmd  than  Zeist.  We  may  say  at  onoe 
that  what  captivated  us  in  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  place  was  its  glorious  woods.  In  this  direc- 
tion and  in  that,  you  have  great  royal  avenues, 
as  we  may  call  Uiem,  of  stately  trees,  arching 
beantifnlly  over  head,  and  extending  far  away  in 
long  withdrawing  aisles.  Here  and  there  are 
villas  reposing  under  the  leafy  shade,  with  well- 
trimmed  lawns,  beds  of  flowers  and  clumps  of 
evergreens  to  complete  the  notion  of  beauty  and 
rep<»e.  The  wood  surrounds  all,  bright  and 
beautiinl  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  snn.  Finer 
still,  are  the  trees  in  the  park  at  Haarlem.  Pretty 
though  the  deer  are  in  the  park,  and  wonderful  in 
their  way  the  tulips  and  hyacinths  of  the  Haarlem 
gardens,  they  are  nothing  to  the  Haarlem  trees. 
AVe  wonder  if  the  natives  have  the  same  sense  of 
their  magnificence  and  beauty  that  comes  on  the 


stranger.  One  might  roam  in  that  park  from 
mom  to  dewy  eve,  and  find  new  objeots  of  interest 
all  the  time;  avenues  of  stately  colunmfi,  deep 
gliides  where  the  very  sunbeam  can  hardly 
struggle  through,  glorious  festoonery  of  green 
branches  and  leafy  canopies,  before  which  all  the 
architecture  and  ornamentation  of  palaces  sink 
into  insignificance. 

It  was  interesting  to  ns,  on  whom  these  two 
features  of  Ihitch  scenery  had  made  bo  much 
impression,  to  look  about  in  the  Picture  galleries, 
and  see  if  we  could  find  them  reproduced.  "We 
certainly  did  not  find  them  in  aU  the  galleries, 
but  in  the  Netherlands  gallery  of  the  Amsterdam 
Exhibition  we  found  both  classes  of  subjects 
amply  and  ably  represented.  But  though  the 
grand  avenues  of  trees  may  not  be  represented 
everywhere,  every  one  knows  the  prominent 
place  which  fine  trees  occupy  in  the  Landscape:} 
of  the  old  Ihitch  painters.  To  us  it  used  to 
appear  strange  that  a  country  without  mountains 
like  Holland  should  have  produced  a  school  of  so 
fine  landscape  painters.  But  we  came  soon  to 
understand  how  without  mountains  they  got 
their  landscapes.  A  bit  of  water,  a  cow,  a  tree 
and  a  sky  are  enough  for  the  Ihitch  painter. 
Above  all,  he  must  have  the  tree.  And  probablv 
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the  limited  scope  of  the  lahdscape  led  him  to 
g^Te  the  more  pains  to  the  features  introduced  in 
his  contracted  horizon.  Bnt  indeed  in  the  olden 
times,  men  had  not  awoke  to  the  poetry  of  the 
moantains.  It  is  bnt  yesterday  that  we  have 
come  to  see  in  the  Alpine  mountain  mass  an 
image  of  the  Almighty,  or  to  draw  from  its  pale 
bine  peaks  melting  int«  the  pale  blue  sky  a 
lesson  of  the  meeting  of  heaven  and  earth,— Qod 
and  man  reconciled.  Theee  ideas  were  not 
'associated  with  the  mountains  by  the  (dd  painters,  j 


and  in  their  landscapes,  therefore,  they  missed 
them  less.  But  Dutch  landscapes  do  give  us 
beautiful  pictures  of  repose  and  shelter,  and 
something  more.  The  still  bit  of  water  gives  us 
repose ;  the  tree  gives  us  shelter  in  union  with 
dignity  and  grace;  and  the  something  more 
comes  from  the  sky.  Throwing  on  the  earthly 
scene  the  charm  of  a  brightness  which  is  not  of 
earth,  it  seems  to  say.  Nothing  is  oomplete  with- 
out the  smile  of  heaven ;  all  ^t  tmty  brightens 
life  ctnnes  from  above. 


GBEAT  AND  GOOD  BOOKS. 

BT  THE  DST.  B.  PAXTOV  HOOD, 
ni. — BAXTER,  AND  THE  SAINTS*  EVERLASriNG  REST. 


THEBE  is  a  pleasant  little  traditional  anec- 
dote— but  we  are  unable  to  say  from  whom 
■we  first  heard  it — that  when  Williun  Wilberforce 
and  Robert  Hall  first  met,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. Hall  said  to  Wilberforce,  "Then,  what 
is  your  idea  of  Heaven,  sir  ?  "  and  Wilberforce,  as 
was  natural  to  him — a  man  full  of  pure  and 
noble  Affections,  desirous  of  realising  them,  but 
liviag  in  a  v^  heartless  and  artificml  world, — 
replied,  My  idea  of  Heaven,  Mr,  Hall,  is  Love — 
Lotfe — Love  I  What  is  yours,  sir?"  and  Hall 
replied  as  was  natural  to  a  man  who  had  scarcely 
known  through  a  long  series  of  years  any 
cessation  from  weaiying  pain,  "  My  idea  of 
Heaven,  sir,  is  Rest — lies* — Kest  ! 

It  is  probable  that  some  such  latent  sense 
governed  the  pen  of  Richard  Baxter  in  his  pre- 
paration of  the  great  and  famous  work  whose 
title  wo  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  paper. 
Seader !  hast  uiou  ever  seen,  or  read  Baxter's 
"  Saints*  Everlasting  Best?"  Pc'rhaps  a  flush  of 
indignation  is  felt  at  a  question  which  seems  to 
impfy  So  much  ignorance ;  but  it  is  most  probable 
and  likely,  that  thou  hast  only  seen  and  read  the 
small  bnt  very  well  executed  abbreviation  of 
Dr.  Fawoett  of  Kidderminster,  which  was  first 
published  in  3758,  or  that  to  which  Thomas 
ErsHne,  of  Linlathen,  wrote  an  interesting  intro- 
ductory essay  some  fifty  years  since.  The  publi- 
cation of  these  and  possibly  other  abbreviations  and 
transcripts,  has  greatly  diminished  the  circulation 
and  even  the  knowledge  of  the  real  work,  in  pro- 
portion to  which  they  are  about  the  size  of  the  four 
Gospels  as  compared  with  the  entire  Scriptures. 
The  real  work  is  in  our  hands  while  we  write 
this  paper — a  small,  yet  bulky  quarto,  of  be- 
'  tween  eight  or  nine  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  a  book  which  has  probably  known  its 
last  reader,  and  which  the  hurrying  activities  of 
modem  life  will  prevent  from  ever  &iding  a  calm 
and  conscientious  perusal  again. 

Richard  Baxter  belonged  to  a  singular  race  of 
men.  We  referred  in  our  last  paper  to  the 
devourers  of  books, — the  men  of  enormous  biblio- 
phagic  appetite  and  stomach.  Dominie  Samp- 
son, when  he  was  introduced  to  the  delectable 
task,  and  left  to  put  a  vast  confiised  library  into 
order,  exclaimecC  "  Prodigious !   Prodigious ! " 


but  how  much  more  astonishing  would  his  gasp 
of  wonder  have  been  had  he  been  able  to  realise 
the  mountains  of  books  some  men  wrote.  Baxter 
belonged  to  a  time  when  men  thought  in  folios, 
and  of  that  mighty  race  of  literary  mammoths  or 
megatheria  Barter  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
very  chief.  His  latest  admirable  and  accomplished 
biographer,  William  Orme,  testifies  from  bis 
ample  and  sufficient  knowledge,  that  while 
Baxter  lived  in  an  age  of  voluminous  authdrsBip, 
he  was,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  volumi- 
nous of  all  his  contemporaries.  He  shows  that, 
while  the  works  of  Bishop  Hall  amount  to  ten 
volumes  octavo,  Lightfoot's  extend  to  thirteen, 
Jeremy  Taylor's  to  fifteen ;  Dr.  Thomas  Good- 
win's would  make  about  twenty.  Dr.  Owen's 
would  extend  to  twenty-eight ;  but  Richard 
Baxter's,  if  printed  in  an  uniform  edition,  could 
not  be  comprised  in  less  than  sixty  volumes, 
making  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
closely  printed  octavo  pages.  Wimam  Owen 
himself  edited  twenty-two  large  Tolumes  of 
what  he  called  Baxter's  Practii;»l  Works;  but 
these  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  that  great 
realm  of  many-sided  knowledge  upon  which 
he  gave  his  uionghts  to  the  world.  We  are 
instituting  no  comparison  between  writers  of 
the  age  of  Baxter  and  those  of  our  own  time ; 
but,  assuredly,  they  represent  such  an  untiring 
persistency  of  labour  as  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  conceive.  The  least  part  of  what  those  men 
ransacked  would  appal  the  industry  of  a 
modem  student;  and  yet,  how  truly  it  has 
been  said  that  even  some  of  the  most  superficial 
of  modem  students  frequently  effect  more  for 
mankind  than  the  most  industrious  of  those 
herculean  and  learned  labourers.  Certainly  Baxter 
seems  to  present  a  wonder  to  the  understanding, 
for  he  was  Ijy  no  means  what  we  should  call  a 
recluse;  he  lived  an  intensely  active  life, — he 
meddled  with  eveiybody's  affairs, — and,  fine, 
noblcj  courteous  and  sensitive  spirit  as  he  was, 
had  a  dispoeition  in  hfm  to  set  every  body  to 
rights,  from  Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second, 
through  every  variety  and  order  of  political  and 
religious  opinion.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
incessant  preadier,  and  a  very  indafatigahle  and 
"paixifol"^  pastor,  and  ^tiitei  bfctariDQig  l£ 
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iasne  all  those  books,  lai^r  or  lesser,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  sizty-eight,  out  of  iba,t 
busy  brain,  through  those  busy  and  nevei^tirmg 
fingers. 

Firm,  undaunted,  and  defiant  as  was  this  dear 
Biohard — ^very  resolute  in  the  expression  of  his 
conTictions,  ba  did  not  entertain  an  over-weening 
opinion  of  himaeH^  or  of  Ms  works.  Very 
modestly  he  says,  "Oonoeming  almost  all  my 
writings,  I  must  oonfess  that  my  own  judgment 
is,  that  fewer,  w^  stadied  and  polished,  had.  hoea 
better;  bat  tiie  reader  who  can  safely  censure 
the  books  is  not  fit  to  censure  the  author  unless 
he  had  been  upon  the  place,  and  acquainted  with 
all  the  occasions  and  circumstances."  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  when  his  **  own  desire 
was  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing  long  than  to 
run  over  many,  some  sudden  occasion  or  other 
extorted  almost  all  my  writings  from  me." 

"The  Saints'  Everlasting  Best," is,  however, 
probably  the  crown  and  cream  of  all  his  works, 
and  the  chief  object  of  his  own  literary  a&ctions. 
Even  here,  however,  we  find  ourselves  touched 
by  the  saijae  sentiment  of  woudw,  for  it  appears 
to  have  been  written  in  four  months,  as  he  says, 
"in  the  midst  of  continual  luigoishiug  and 
medicine."  The  aooount  he  himself  gives  of 
the  origin  of  tlffl  book  must  be  legfu-ded  as 
affecting,  but  it  gives  a  fine  stam]D  of  realily  to 
the  performance ; — "  While  I  was  m  health^  he 
sayfi,  "I  had  not  the  least  thought  of  writing 
books,  or  of  serving  God  in  any  more  public  way 
than  preaching,  but  when  I  was  weakened  wiuL 
great  bleeding,  and  left  solitary  in  my  chamber 
at  Sir  John  Cook's  in  Derbyshire,  without  any 
acquaintances  but  my  servant  about  me,  and  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  physicians,  I  began 
to  contemplate  more  seriously  on  the  evo-lastdng 
Test  which  I  apprehended  myself  to  be  just  on 
the  borders  of;  I  began  to  write  something  on 
that  subject,  and  being  continued  long  in  weak- 
ness, havinj^  no  books  and  no  better  employment, 
I  followed  it  on  till  it  was  enlaxged  to  th^  bulk 
in  which  it  is  published.  The  large  quantity 
of  Biarginal  notes,  and  teferenoea  -v^oh  in  the 
various  abbreviations  to  which  we  have  referred 
are  never  puUished  at  all,  were  inserted  after  he 
again  had  access  to  his  own  books ; — ^he  says  it  was 
written  when  he  had  no  books  but  a  Bible  and  a 
Concordanoe,  and  he  further  says,  "  Truly,  I 
have  found  that  the  transcript  of  the  heart  hath 
the  greatest  force  on  the  hearts  of  others." 

We  suppose  that  the  life  of  Baxter  has  really 
never  been  written,  and  the  truly  beautiful  man 
has  never  been  seen;  we  have  rather  the 
wealthy  materials  for  a  life  of  him  than  a  finished 
likmess  or  life  ; — we  suppose  to  most  persons  he 
rises  as  a  grim  puritan  precisian,  cheerless  and 
gloomvr— to  othras,  as  »  self-willed,  somewhat 
quarr^soma  perscm,  ready  every  instant  of  hia 
ufe  for  a  brush  with  anybody;  either  of  such 
ideas  of  Baxter  would  be  as  utterly  unjust  as  of 
John  Milton.  Bichard  Baxter  was  a  very  cheer- 
ful person,  naturally  fond  of  re-creating  hiinaelf 
with  song  and  even  poetry,  concerning  which 
last,  if  some  have  expressed  their  oontempt,  so 
high  an  authority  as  James  Montgomery  has 
given  the  seal  aaid  suffi-age  of  his  admiration, 
and  after  this,  it  is  a  very  poor  impertinence  to 


say  that  we  as  heartily  ^ve  ours.  Indeed  Baxtw's 
poems  have  been  reprinted,  and  a  pretty  little 
edition  by  Pickering  is  in  opr  hands  while  we 
write : — -soma  pieoes  are  not  unknown  in  our 
collections  of  sacred  s(mg,  especially  those  sweet, 
and  tenderly  experimental  lines — 

"CliriBt  leads  me  through  no  darker  rooms 
Than  He  west  through  before; 
He  that  into  God's  kingdom  oomra. 
Host  enter  hj  this  door. 

Come,  Lord,  when  grace  hath  made  me  meet 

Thy  blessed  face  to  see; 
For  if  Thy  work  on  earth  be  sweet. 
What  will  Thy  glory  be  ?  " 

Many  of  the  pieces  seem  to  us  strongly  to  con- 
tradict the  estimate  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  that 
Baxter's  verses  "  would  be  decidedly  improved  \yy 
being  shorn  of  their  rhyme  and  rhythm,  in  which 
state  they  would  look  like  very  devout  and  judi- 
(nons  prose,  as  they  really  are."  Certainly  to  the 
higher  claims  of  poetry  tiiey  can  make  no  preten- 
sions, but  many  of  them  have  a  delicioos  quunt- 
ness,  reminding  us  of  George  Herbert,  who  seems, 
from  the  frequent  quotations  in  the  "  Everlasting 
Best,"  and  &om  ol£er  references  in  his  works,  to 
have  been  Bucter*iB  chief  laureate.  We  would 
espeoially  instance  what  seems  to  us  a  paraphrase 
of  the  148th  Psalm,  and  a  fine  piece  cfOled,  "  The 
Exit." 

No  doubt  there  was  a  sombreness  about  the 
spirit  of  the  man ;  he  even  thought  it  worth  his 
I  while  to  write  a  vindication  of  the  reality  of 
ghostly  visions  and  apparitions,  and  no  doubt 
often  supposed  himself  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  visitants.    But  the  real  wealth  of  his 
nature  was  in  its  deep  pathos,  its  sweet,  glowing, 
and  persuasive  tenderness, — ^pathos  cmd  tenderness 
which  were  not  the  less  real,  because  in  alliance 
with  an  apt  imagination,  which  availed  itself 
constantly  of  homely  fimcies  for  the  presentation 
of  its  feelings.  To  omit  thwe  considerations  in  an 
estimate  of  Barter  would  be  as  justjas  if  they 
were  omitted  horn  an  estimate  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
of  whose  genius  they  were  at  once  the  impact  and 
the  compact ;  and  the  **  Saints*  Erorlaating  Best " 
abounds  in  these  tender  touches  which  are  tho 
characteristics  the  abbreviators  appear  especially 
to  have  despised  or  missed.    How  beautiful  is  the 
following  :  "  As  the  lark  sings  sweetly  while  she 
soars  on  high,  but  is  suddenly  silenced  when  she 
falls  to  the  earth,  so  is  the  ihune  of  the  soul  most 
delightful  and  divine,  while  it  keepeth  Grod  in 
view  by  contemplation,  but,  alas  I  we  make  there 
too  short  a  stay,  and  lay  by  our  music."   Again ; — 
"As  the  stock  of  the  tree  affordeth  timber  to 
build  houses  and  cities,  when  the  small,  liiough 
higher,  multi&u^ous  branches  are  but  to  make 
a  crow's  nest,  or  a  blaze,  so  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Heaven  and  Holiness  dotli 
build  up  the  soul  to  endless  blessedness,  and 
affbrdeth  it  soHd  peace  and  conafort,  when  a 
multitude  of  school  niceties  serve  but  for  vain 
janglings,  and  hurtful  diversions,  and  conten- 
tions."   Again,  the  following  reminds  us  tif 
Shakspere'fl   words,   "  Sweet   are   the   uses  of 
adversity : "  our   writer  says,   "  I    sleep  most 
sweetly  when  I  have  travelled  in  the  cold ;  fivstii 
and  snow  are  friends  to  the  seed  alihoiiffh  thsT 
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are  exkemiee  to  the  flower ;  adrersity,  indee^is 
contrary  to  glory,  "bat  it  be&iendeth  grace."  ^V^e 
feel  inclined  to  qnote  the  follawing  passage, 
partly  because  it  shows  how  this  singular  man 
meddled  with  W^*"g  and  with  authors,  the  very 
names  of  whom  are  now  to  moat  leadeis  quite 
nnkmnm;  but  ohi^y  we  quote  it  fin:  the  in- 
stmotiTO  emphasis  of  the  last  line : 

**  I  have  looked  over  Hntten,  Vires,  Erasmus,  Soa- 
liger,  Salmasins,  Oasaubou^  and  many  other  critical 
grammarians,  and  all  Ghruter's  critical  Tolnmes. 
I  have  read  almost  all  the  physios  and  meta- 
physics I  could  hear  of:  I  have  wasted  muoh  of 
my  time  among  loads  of  historians,  chronolc^rs, 
and  antiquaries.  1  despise  none  of  their  learning : 
all  truth  is  usetiil.  Mathematics,  which  I  have 
least  of,  I  find  a  pretty  manlilce  sport.  But  if  I 
had  no  other  Hnd  of  knowledge  than  these,  what 
were  my  understanding  worth  I  what  a  dreaming 
dotard  should  I  be  I  Tea,  had  I  also  all  the  codes 
and  pandects,  all  Cujacius,  'Wesenbechius,  and 
thdr  tribe,  at  my  fingers*  ends,  and  idl  other 
volumes  of  civil,  nati<malv  and  canon  laws,  with 
the  rest  in  the  Ihicyclopedia,  what  a  puppet  play 
would  my  life  be,  if  I  lu4  no  more  I 

"I  have  higher  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen 
than  Krasmus  and  our  other  grammarians  had ;  I 
much  value  the  method  and  sobriety  of  Aquinas, 
the  subtlety  of  Scotus  and  Ockam,  the  pMnness 
of  Durandus,  the  solidity  of  Ariminensis,  the 
profundity  of  Bradwardino,  the  excellent  acute- 
ness  of  many  of  their  followers;  of  Aureolus, 
Gapreolus,  Bannes,  Alvarez,  Zamel,  etc.  Of 
Mayro,  Lychetus,  Trombeta,  Faber,  Meurisse, 
Sada,  etc. ;  of  Buiz,  Pennatus,  Suarez,  Vasquez, 
etc.  Of  Hurtado,  of  Albertinus,  of  Lud,  A  !Dola, 
and  many  others.  But  how  lost  should  I  be  to 
t^n  such  sauce  for  my  food,  and  such  recreations 
for  my  business  I  The  jingling  of  too  much 
false  philosophy  among  them  onon  drowns  the 
noise  of  Aaron's  beUs.  I  feel  myself  mtne  at 
home  in  'Herbert's  Temple,'  or  m  a  heavenly 
treatise  of  faith  and  love." 

Such,  then,  was  the  spirit  from  which  was 
breathed  out  the  '*  Saints'  Everlasting  Best,"  which 
has  certainly  been  one  of  the  moat  famous  and 
useful  of  modem  books.  Surely  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  very  title ;  it  is  no  wonder 
that  wearied,  harassed,  and  suffering  spirits, 
unequ^  to  strong  intellectual  recreations  or 
delights,  have  turned  to  its  pages ;  and  that  age 
especially  has  enjoyed  the  even  pulse  and  flow  of 
its  harmonious  sentences,  its  pages  in  which 
that  commingling  of  joyfiilness  with  patience  is 
presented  as  a  pleasant  confection,  or  medicine, 
giving  ptranj^  to  the  spirit  capable  of  receiving 
such  meditatiaBs  after  the  omeltgr  of  the  world, 
or  nature,  or  time.  It  has  reoeived  fine  oommen- 
dations  from  highest  authOTities.  Joseph  Addison 
says,  "  I  once  met  with  a  ^^&ge  of  it,  and  upon  the 
perusal  I  conceived  so  good  an  idea  of  the  author's 

Siety  that  I  bought  the  whole  book."  Samuel 
ohnson  considered  that  Baxter  deserved  a  place 
among  the  very  highest  authorities;  and  once, 
when  Boswell  asked  him  what  works  of  Bichard 
Baxter  he  should  read,—"  Bead  any  of  them,"  said 
the  sage,  "  they  are  all  good."  The  consensus  of 
opinion  conoeming  him  by  the  best  men  of  his 
own  times  is  very  remarkable, 'especially  con- 


siderix^  that  he  was  at  one  time  or  othm  on 
terms  of  anti^fonism  witii  abnoat  very  variety  of 

opinion. 

Whatever  were  the  estimates  formed  of  him, 
and  of  his  writings  in  general,  certainly  whileitis 
by^the  "  Saints'  Everlasting  Beat"  he  is  beet  known, 
BO,'  also,  this  work  fiirmshee  in  its  enturenese 
tlw  happiest  illustration  of  hia  powers.  The  book 
itself,  as  a  mere  book,  is  an  extraordinary  aohieve- 
ment.  Its  author  was  remai^ble  fbr  the  weak- 
ness of  his  body ;  he  was  a  martyr  to  disease 
and  pain,  and  Ma  restless  activity  of  spirit  was 
checked  and  counteracted  by  a  body  very  ill- 
adapted  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  a  nature 
heaving  with  saoh  boundless  desires ;  thus  it 
came  about  that  he  coerced  and  subdued  the  body 
with  its  irequont  painful  sensibilitieB  to  the  soul. 
Looking  at  such  a  piece  of  work  as  now  lies  before 
us,  and  remembering  the  mere  mechanical  toil 
which  the  task  of  ita  ooanposition  impoaed,  it  is 
good  to  look  at  it,  and  to  feel  that  it  reflects  the 
strong  chsraoter  of  the  man.  We  have  said  it  is 
foU  sweetness,  pathos,  and  gentle  and  flowing 
pazsnasion;  \nA  when  we  zemember  the  pain  and 
the  aolitade,  the  weakness  of  body,  and  the 
Sequent  glooms  of  ment^  hallucination,  and 
tremulous  thought  beneath  which  it  was  pre- 
pared, it  reminds  us  not  less  of  the  strong 
and  iron  will  which  could  follow,  as  a  chaplain, 
the  Parliamentaiy  army  in  its  conflicts, — could 
stand  fearless  and  unfolenchijig  to  reprove  Orcnn- 
well  in  the  very  height  of  his  power,— and  what 
was  more,  oould,  a^ !  too  late,  recall,  in  the 
presence  of  Churles  the  Second,  the  Protector's 
virtues,  and  calmly  ej^wstulate  with  the  restored 
Sovereign  .upon  his  couinous  poli(^.  And  these 
are  among  the  things  whidi  give  to  the  iiuthM 
reader  such  a  pleasing  oonfidence  as  he  tarns 
over  the  pa^  of  this  Ixx^  To  be  sure,  as  we 
read  the  folio  of  Sylveater,  his  friend,  who  has 
in  that,  to  us,  vecy  delightAil  volume,  «zhansted 
tioe  stoiy  of  Baxter's  lif^  it  seems  as  if  the  dear 
old  Father  were  perpetually  in  some  ecdenastical 
or  literary  quarrel ;  the  troth  is,  Baxter  was 
Baxter ;  he  oould  not  be  bought ;  neither  Oom- 
well  nor  the  Sing  could  punSiase  him.  All  our 
readers  will  remember  the  astonishing  fikroe,  which 
it  would  be  a  mookeiy  of  language  to  call  a  trial, 
before  Judge  Jeffries; — ^the  judge  heaped  upon 
him  every  horrible  enormity  of  language, — roared 
at  him  in  his  fury, — called  him  "  an  old  knave," 
"an  old  Bohkmatical  knave,"  a  "hypocritical 
villain."  Follexfen,  who  was  Baxter's  counsel,  in- 
terrupted the  Lwd  Chief  Justice,  reminding  him 
that  such  terms  could  not  apply  to  Mr.  Baxter. 
"  My  knd,"  he  ventured  to  remind  him,  "  Mr. 
Baxtet^s  loyal  and  peacwble  apnt  King  Charles 
would  have  rewai^d  with  a  Bisbopiio  when  he 
came  in,  if  he  would  have  conformed."  "  Aye, 
aye,"  said  the  judge,  "  we  know  that,  but  what 
ailed  the  old  blockhead,  the  unthankful  old 
villain  that  he  would  not  conform?  Was  he 
wiser  or  better  than  other  men?  A  coiweited, 
stubborn,  fanatical  old  dog !  Hang  him  ! "  said 
be ;  "  this  one  old  fellow  hath  cast  more  reproach 
upon  the  constitution  ojxA  discipline  of  our 
churoh  than  wiU  be  wiped  off  this  hundred 
yefu^  ;  but  I'll  handle  for  it,  he  deserves  to 
be  whipped  throu^  the  ci^l"| 
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Boene  i&  very  Bhamefdl*  and  yet,  incidentally,  and 
by  inference,  it  showB  the  high  estimate  in  which 
this  meek  and  gentle-spirited  creature — for  such 
be  was,  notwithiitanding  all  his  polemioal  pam- 
phlets and  oontroveisies — ^was  held. 

^  James  Stephen,  in  dosing  his  very  pleasant 
and  appreciative  summary  of  Baxter's  life  and 
character,  invokes  modem  teachers  to  "learn 
from  Bidiaid  Baxter,  to  live  and  to  write ; " — then 
he  continues,  "  th^  will  either  achieve  his  oeb- 
brity,  or  will  be  content^  as  he  was,  to  labour  with- 
out any  otht^  recompense  than  the  tranquility  of 
his  own  ocmsdenoe — ^the  love  of  the  peo^  among 
whom  he  dwelt,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Master,  to  whom  every  hour  of  nis  Hfe  and  every 
page  of  his  books  were  alike  devoted."  And 
equally  impressive  are  the  words  in  which 
"William  Orme  closes  his  biography:  "He  died 
full  of  years  and  of  honour,  in  the  presence  of 
his  breuuen,  and  lamented  by  all  good  men.  He 
is  now  enjoying  that  everlasting  rest  of  which 
he  wrote  so  well,  and  for  which  he  prepared  so 
man^.  No  sculptured  monument  has  been  reared 
to  his  memory  to  ibark  the  spot  where  his  ashes 
repose.  He  needs  it  not ;  his  name  lives  in  his 
works.  Am<Hkg  the  Christian  writers  of  our 
oonintry,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  individual  who 
Dooupies  so  wide  a  circle,  or  who  fills  it  with  so 
deserved  an  influenoe  as  Biohard  Baxter." 

And  yet,  b^ore  we  lay  down  the  pen,  another 
wnxl  or  two  upon  the  book  which  has  created  the 
paper.  However  reveringly  we  handle  the 
volume,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that,  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  read.  It  is 
not  portable,  like  the  "  Imitation  "  by  Thomas  & 
Kempis ;  it  has  not  the  wonderful  chiurm  of  a  per- 
sonal and  introspective  bi(^praphy  or  stoiy  like 
the  **  Confessions  "  of  Saint  Augustine ;  while  the 
marginal  notes  are  crowded  with  learned  refer- 
ences from  the  Fathers  ud  ancifiDi  writers,  Br. 
Doddridge  placed  it  on  a  very  eminent  height,  as 
the  book  for  young  preachers  to  study.  No  one 
can  doubt  Doddridge's  extraiiive  knowled^  and 
right  to  speak,  upon  any  matter  cm  which  he 
would  eatress  an  opinion ;  but  it  may  snrpiise 
some  to  find  him  saying,  "Baxter  is  so 
judunons,  norons,  sfdntnal,  and  remaikably 
evangelioal,  and  has  so  mmily  an  eloquence — ^the 
most  evident  proof  of  an  amazing  genius — that  he 
may  not  improperly  be  called  the  English  Demos- 
thenes." He  continues,  "  Baxter  is  my  particular 
favourite ;  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  am  charmed  with  the  devotion,  good  sense,  and 

rithos  which  is  everywhere  to  be  found  in  him. 
cannot  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  orators,  both  with  regard  to  copiousness, 
acuteness,  and  energy  that  our  nation  hath  pro- 
duced ;  and  if  he  ham  described,  as  I  believe,  the 
temper  of  his  own  heart,  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
far  superior  to  generaLly  of  those  whom  we 
charitably  hope  to  "1^  good  men,  that  we  would 
imagine  that  God  raised  him  up  to  disgrace  and 
condemn  his  Incthzen,  to  show  what  a  Christian 
is,  and  how  iervr  in  the  world  deserve  the  oha^ 
racter."  This  iB  indeed  a  lofty  enh^ ;  we  have 
cited  it  for  the  purpose  of  saying  ^at,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  more  true  to  Doddridge's  idea  to 
speak  of  Baxter  as  the  EvaugelicaJ,  rather  than 
the  English  Demosthenes ;  and  th«i  the  designa- 


tion is  not  so  singular  aa  may  at  first  appear. 
Doddridge  no  doubt  alluded  to  the  persuasive 
force,  the  naild,  and  yet  most  potent  power  of 
fervid  eloquence  with  which  "The  Everlasting 
Best "  abounds ;  and  <  if,  as  seems  certain, 
Doddridge  enjinned  the  study  of  Baxter's  style 
upon  his  young  students,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
many  of  them  became,  as  we  know,  so  suocessfiil 
in  their  work  of  the  ministry.  Feriiapa,  therefore, 
a  wise  and  judiciously  condensed  editi<m  of  this 
great  work,  propued  not  merely  with  thethoi^ht 
of  the  siaik  nxmi,  and  the  solitary  life,  but  for 
the  student,  could  he  but  bo  prepared  and  per- 
suaded to  form  a  style  from  its  study,  might 
even  now  be  not  without  itg  inflnenoe  in 
moulding  a  religions  mind. 


T  HAVE  seen  a  viilon  of  angeli, 
As  I  walked  this  earth  of  otm. 
They  had  neither  orowni,  nor  enowy  'wings—' 
Net  so  moA.  as  a  meaOi  ttf  flowm. 

There  is  notbiag  about  them  (^orioai 

That  the  common  eye  mi^ht  see. 
But  fiuth'B  keen  eye  can  look  on  hig^ 

And  diioem  That  they  shall  be. 

The  grab  has  nothing  of  beauty, 

But  fre  know  that  enfolded  there 
Is  the  bntterfly  bright,  that  on  wings  of  Ught 

Will  float  on  the  smnmer  air. 

One  IB  a  poor  blind  woman. 

Her  life  ia  a  long,  dark  night, 
But  God  gives  her  grace,  with  a  smile  cai  her  fMe^ 

To  sing  '*The  Locd  ti  uyligfatl" 

And  one  is  a  wife  and  mother. 

Toiling  without  a  break; 
Bat  her  crosa  and  her  cares  she  ohecrf^y  bcsiSb 

All  for  the  dear  Lord's  Bake. 

Her  cron  is  a  dronkeao  hugband* 

Her  oares  an  her  children  Bmall, 
Too  busy  to  weep,  or  Boaroely  to  sleep, 

8fae  -wodcM  and  she  prayi  for  all. 

And  one  is  a  yonthfol  Bofferer 

In  the  hoopital'i  quiet  ward. 
He  woidd  fain  share  the  strife  and  the  battle  of  Hfe, 

Bat  a  wise  and  loving  Lord 

Has  choeen  it  thns— eo  he  lies  oasiicKLt 

To  suffer  asd  not  to  do; 
Bat  he  little  conoeiTes  of  the  golden  eheaTM 

He  shall  reap  when  he  winneth  tbnni^. 

All — all — the  blind  and  the  toiling, 

The  suffering,  feyered  brow, 
Shall  one  day  shine  with  a  gliny  divine. 

They  have  some  of  that  beauty  now. 

The  beauty  of  tnutfol  patienoe, 

Of  self-fOTgetting  lore,— 
His  beauty  divine  in  "Whom  they  shall  shine^ 

With  undimmod  glory  abovaH.  t 
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IL — ^BETUBNED  LESSONS. 


**  T  ALWAYS  am  having  zetarned  lessons,"  said 
i-  a  plainliTe  little  voice,  the  obild  who  spoke 
bems  quite  nnoonacioiu  that  her  teacher  stood  on 
the  door-mat. 

The  words  and  the  tone  went  to  Emily's  heart. 
This  day's  sorrow  perhaps  had  made  it  tender. 

Flighty  little  Goralie  was  no  &Tonrite  of  hers. 
Either  she  could  not  or  she  would  not  learn.  She 
had  no  powers  of  conoentration,  but  Emily 
imagined  that  her  giddiness  was  all  to  thank  for 
that.  As  a  natural  conseqaence  perhaps  her 
memory  was  very  bad.  What  she  appeared  to 
have  learned  one  day  she  was  found  to  have 
forgotten  the  next,  but  then  she  did  not  give  her 
lessons  the  attention  necessary  to  fix  them.  Her 
governess  was  in  despair,  hnt  determined  to 
pOTsevere  with  her  come  what  might.  Scolding 
made  bat  little  impression  on  her.  It  seemed  to 
roU  from  her  like  -watet  from  a  dnok's  bat^  but 
to  be  kept  in,  and  to  have  to  make  a  bad  lesson 
good  was  a  very  serious  matter ;  so  lately  Emil^ 
had  followed  her  well  up  with  this  kind  of  disci- 
pline, in  the  expectation  that  she  would  soon  be 
tired  into  learning  habits  <^  attention  and  perse- 
verance. 

But  the  weariness  in  the  child's  voice,  her 
attitude  of  discouragement,  touched  another 
chord  in  the  governess's  heart. 

"Always  having  returned  lessons,  are  you?" 
she  said  kindly ;  "  and  whose  fault  is  that?  ' 

"It  is  my  bad  memory,**  said  Corbie. 
"  When  I  think  I  have  a  le^on  I  am  mistaken. 
It  goes  out  of  my  head  jnst  as  I  want  to  say 
it." 

Mias  Brightman  came  and  sat  down  by  her 
side. 

"  I  suspect,  Condie,  that  you  never  forget  any- 
thing you  want  very  much  to  remember.  I 
shoiud  be  sorry  to  tmnk  that  you  had  a  really 
defective  memory,  but  you  don't  give  your 
memory  a  fair  chance.  You  pay  so  Bttle  heed, 
and  your  thoughts  are  no  sooner  on  one  subject 
than  you  allow  them  to  be  diverted  to  another." 

"  I  can't  help  that/'  said  Coralie,  beginning  to 
cry. 

"  Strike  that  word  can't  out  of  your  dictionary, 
Coralie,  and  see  if  try  won't  do  better." 

"But  I  do  try,  Miss  Brightman.  My  cousin 
Louisa,  who  has  taken  several  prizes  at  the  High 
School,  told  me  that  if  I  would  always  read  a 
lesson  that  I  must  remember,  carefully  over  for  a 
few  times  before  I  got  into  bed,  I  shcndd  be  sure 
to  know  it  in  the  morning.  And,  Mus  ftdghtman, 
I  did  several  nights  running,  and  tried  to  say  the 
sense  of  the  lesson  over  and  ovw  beiiDre  I  fell 
aslee;^ ;  but  it  was  alw^s  all  gone  in  the 
mommg." 

In  a  moment  Emily  felt  that  she  had  been 
unjust.  The  child  had  tried  then  to  overcome 
her  deficiencies,  and  she  had  not  given  her  credit 
for  any  effort  or  any  concern  in  the  matter. 

Xow  it  dawned  upon  her  that  there  might 
possibly  be  'infirmities  in  her  mental  constitu- 


tion, fi^r  which  she  was  toon  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed. 

"  Tell  me,  Coralie,  what  it  is  in  this  lesson  that 
is  too  muoh  for  you." 

"  The  meaning  is  so  hard,  and  there  are  some 
names,  and  three  dates,  and  dates  and  names 
always  bother  me  so." 

Emily  smiled. 

"I  see,  Coralie.  It  is  evident  that  your 
memory  cannot  work  alone,  that  it  needs  a  Uttle 
helping.  Let  us  see  what  aids  we  can  get  for 
this  lesson." 

In  a  few  minutes  1^  the  help  of  some  amusing 
illustrations,  and  the  association  of  ideas  which 
were  c[uite  in  Coralie's  line,  she  had  put  stepping- 
stones  for  Memory's  feet  along  all  the  shppery 
places,  and  the  cmld  looked  into  her  face  with  a 
very  grateful  smile. 

"  Oh,  what  a  nice  way,  lOss  Brightman  I  Kow 
I  shall  be  always  trying  it,  and  it  will  be  as 
good  as  a  charade,  seeing  what  I  can  find  in  my 
lesson.  That  will  help  me  to  say  it  in  the 
morning.  I  shall  never  forget  this  one,  I'm 
sure." 

"  And  you  will  dry  your  eyes,  Coralie,  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  have  no  more  returned 

lessons." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Brightman !  I'm  sure  to ;  some- 
times, at  least,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  often." 

"We  all  have  retunied  lessons,  Coralie.  I 
have  had  a  peat  many  in  my  time." 

"  You,  Miss  Brightman.  I  thought  you  always 
learned  your  lessons  well." 

"Not  always.  Sometimes,  when  I  thought  I 
had  learned  tiie  lesson  best,  it  came  beok  to  me 
to  be  learned  anew.*' 

"  Oh,  poor  Miss  Brigbtaian ! "  said  Coralie, 
with  a  look  of  great  wonder  in  her  eyes;  and 
then  the  absurdity  of  pitying  Miss  Bnghtman, 
who  was  grown  up,  and  had  no  lessons,  and 
could  only  be  talking  of  what  happened  many 
long  years  ago  struck  her,  and  she  said, — 

**  liear  me,  how  stupid  I  am." 

Emily  dismissed  the  child  with  a  kiss,  and 
returned  to  her  little  parlour,  thinking  how 
much  she  had  yet  to  learn  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a 
teacher  she  had  felt  so  self-confident. 

She  had  taken  agreat  step  that  day ;  a  greater 
than  she  knew.  Her  guns,  too,  that  day  were 
great.  She  had  come  into  ffjnnpathy  with 
incapacity  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  with  aspi- 
ration and  with  high  endeavour,  and  she  had 
gained  a  heart  th^  had  Tiever  before  been 
hers;  because  whatever  else  she  had  given  the 
little  one,  she  had  not  given  her  lore. 

The  germ  of  a  Christlike  love  and  tenderness 
had  sprung  up  in  the  nature  of  the  young  teacher, 
it  seemed  in  a  day,  but  the  seed  that  bore  it  had 
not  been  dropped  into  the  ground  until  sorrow 
had  driven  her  ploughshare  over  it,  and  made  a 
furrow  wherein  it  might  strike  root  downward. 

Yes,  she  saw  it  plainly  now,  that  there  might 
be  a  Divine  reason  for  the  keeping  back,  uiduat 
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she  was  but  a  slow  learner  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  else  -why  had  she  so  many  returned 
lessons? 

The  next  day  Bertie  Douglas  oame,  pale  and 
tearfdl,  for  his  books. 

She  kept  him  to  tea  with  her,  and  talked  to 
him  BO  sweetly  about  God's  porposes  in  keepiiu; 
^s  diildren  back,  and  told  him  .with  soim 
<diild-like  humility  how  sharp  the  experience 
had  been  to  her,  that  the  boy  s  discontent  was 
soothed  and  hushed.'  He  promised  her  he  would 
*'be  patient,  and  that,  for  his  mother's  sake,  he 
would  be  obedient  to  the  doctor." 

"  Do,"  she  said,  '*  and  by  God's  blessing  you  will 
reap  the  benefit.  The  yoke  Christ  puts  upon  us 
is  easy.  His  burden  light  while  wo  are  submissive, 
it  is  when  we  are  impatient  of  them  they  hurt  us; 
and,  dear  Bertie,  do  not  forget  that  God  desires 
more  that  we  should  be  good  than  that  we  should 
be  clever.  PerhiuH  some  of  us  aro  kept  back 
because  He  sees  that  if  we  were  allowed  to  loam 
all  we  want  to  know,  we  should  grow  conceited 
and  8elf-coii£dent,  and  cease  to  covet  the  best 
gifts.  So  be  patient,  Bertie,  and  wait  God's  time, 
and  all  that  is  hwt  will  be  made  up  to  you." 

It  was,  and  more  than  made  up.  Bertie 
Douglas  gained  in  ^yucal  strength  and  manli- 
ness, what  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  the 

doors  of  school  were  again  opened  to  him.  He 
was  able  to  hold  his  own  with  other  boys,  and 
enter  with  keen  zest  into  the  sports  usual  to  his 
age.  He  deserved  commendation,  too,  for  the 
victory  he  had  gained  over  himself.  He  had 
literally  tried  to  obey  the  apostolic  injunction, 
"  Be  strong,"  so  that  he  gaiziisd  a  better  balance 
of  mind  and  body. 

Miss  Brighlman  la  a  most  successful  teacher. 
Her  work  prospers  in  her  hands.  She  draws 
many  prizes  but  few  blanks,  and  still  she  lays  to 
heart  the  lessons  learned  in  her  school-room,  and 
sees  the  wisdom  that  there  is  in  keeping  back. 

"'Twaa  Thy  -mil,  my  Father, 
That  kept  my  spirit  low," 

she  meekly  says,  and  she  has  great  faith  that 
lives  apparently  lost  will  be  found  again.  "  Hid 
with  Christ  in  God,"  they  must  bo ;  but  if  self- 
buried  in  napkins,  wo  have  not  this  confidenoo. 

This  page  from  an  everyday  life  goes  to 
illustrate  the  theory  that  most  of  our  sorrows  Ho 
on  the  side  of  our  besetting  sins.  Hence  their 
peculiar  keenness.  The  timid  are  sometimes 
pushod  forward  in  the  race ;  the  easo'loving 
laden  with  responsibilities ;  while  the  ardent  and 
emulous  aro  held  back,  taught,  it  may  be,  to  suffer 
and  be  still. 

The  reason  that  sorrow  in  some  particular  form 
visits  us  so  frequently,  may  bo  because  we  havo 
not  put  into  practice  the  lesson  it  was  first 
designed  to  teach.  Wo  have  forgotten  it  too  easily, 
and  so  the  lesson  is  returned  to  us.  But  what 
consolation  is  there  in.  the  thought  that  God  is  in 
our  lives,  overruling  evil  to  work  out  Hia  good, 
and  moulding  us  after  His  will. 

Would  we  but  work  together  with  Him  to 
realise  His  purpose  in  our  being,  we  should  have 
less  to  weep  over,  and  be  spared  the  pain  of  many 
a  returned  lesson. 


FLOSSIE'S  FEABS. 

OOD-KIGHT,  my  chickie,  kiss  motha 
onoe  again  and  go  to  sleep.** 

Mrs.  Matheson's  voice  yra»  nreet 
and  laVy  aod  there  'was  the  tnie 
mother  ring  in  it,  the  sreetnen  of 
which,  alas  1  wo  rarely  know  io  its 
falness  till  H  is  a  memory  of  a  Toice 
tbttis  still.** '  Very  sweet,  hoverer,  it  somided 
to  Itiomo,  Mrs.  MaOiescm's  only  child,  who 
lo^in  her  ^etty  white  bed  in  the  large 
DiigAiery  at  CSilitean  Ytdnay,  an  fid  house  in 
.Sttletany,  vhich  the  Hathesoni  had  taken  for 
'  the  sumnwr.  Flosde  had  been  ill  that  springs 
end  vas  stOl  very  -weak;  iq  mnoh  so,  that  change  <^  ur 
being  ordered.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Matheson  vent  to  Cessm, 
a  small  village  in  Brittany,  which  OTorlooka  a  vide  hay 
with  shelving  beach,  and  at  the  time  itf  which  I  vriie  had 
many  yellow  fields  near  ready  for  the  harvest 

FIoKie  was  eight  years  old,  a  gentie-natnred  child,  who 
had  early  leamt  to  know  and  love  the  Saviour.  Beligion 
to  Floasie  was  no  mere  form  or  lesson  for  Sunday.  At  her 
mother's  knee  she  had  learnt  of  Him  who  is  our  childhood's 
pattern,  and  in  her  little  way  she  strove  to  follow  Jeans 
Christ  Flossie  kissed  her  mother  again,  and  in  the  dim 
light  Mrs.  Matheson  did  not  see  what  a  troubled  look  there 
was  on  the  child's  faoe.  The  big  grey  eyes  had  an  uneasy 
expreasion,  and  the  mouth  quivered  as  Mrs.  Mathoson  took 
away  the  light  and  left  the  room  in  daikncss.  Kot  quite 
dark,  however,  for  a  white  streak  of  moonlight  come  through 
the  shutters,  and  grow  wider  and  wider. 

The  clock  ticked  loudly.  In  the  next  room  Flossie  ooulil 
hear  Modoste,  the  bonne,  talking  to  Mary,  Mrs.  Mathescm's 
English  maid,  and  every  now  and  then  come  the  sound  of 
laughing,  and  Flossio  guessed  that  Mary  had  been  trying 
to  air  her  French.  Then  came  the  scraping  back  of  chairs, 
a  hash,  the  outer  door  shut,  and  after  half-an-honr  doesie 
could  hear  the  creak  of  Modeste's  bed  as  she  got  into  it 
Half-AU-hour I  Did  Flossio  krap  iCwake  all  that  timo? 
Yes ;  toasing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  now  she  acttlcd 
into  a  restless  sleep  of  only  a  few  momenta  duration. 
Awake  again.  Poor  child,  her  heart  beat  so  loudly,  it  felt 
08  if  it  was  too  strong  for  her  to  bear,  and,  pulling  the  clothes 
over  her  head,  she  tried  to  say  her  hymn. 

**  Now  the  day  is  over, 

Kight  is  drawing  nigh, 
Shadowa  of  the  erening 
Steal  acToaa  the  sky. 

Jesus,  grunt  the  woary 

Calm  and  sweet  repose ; 
"With  Thy  tcnderest  blessing 

May  onr  oye-lids  close." 

"Oh,  if  it  was  only  momingt*'  said  Flossio  to  hereoH 
when  she  had  fii^ahed;  "I  am  ao  afraid.'* 

A  etill  amaJl  vnoe  epiAo  to  her  now.  Not  to  warn  her,  aa 
it  often  did,  but  to  leassuie  her.  My  child,**  the  One  who 
is  80  supremely  the  ** Comforter"  seemed  to  aay,  "Do  not 
fear.  You  are  not  alone.  Jeans  ia  near  yon,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  fear." 

But  Flossie  could  take  no  comfort,  and  hor  busy  little 
brain  ran  on  the  thought  of  a  story  sho  hod  ovorhoard 
Modeste  tell  the  cook. 

It  was  the  stoiy  of  a  lady  who  was  uurderod  many  years 
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•go  M  that  oUitean,  and  vhoM  gfaost,  bo  Modesto  raid, 
ereiy  night  at  twelve  o'cloek  raog  a  bell,  sometimes  two 
strokes,  sometimes  oftonor.  Wliat  oonnection  thoro  was 
between  the  murdered  lady  and  tiie  bell  Floseie  had  not 
gatbered.  Probably  there  wae  none,  gkotA  stories  are  never 
temarinble  for  l<^o  or  probability.  Such  small  matters  are 
not  worth  thinking  of.  It  was  enongh  ior  poor  Flossie, 
to  have  heard  the  foolish  stoiy. 

Some  horns  paased,  and  Flossie  had  fallm  adeep  for  some 
itme,  when  suddenly  she  avoke. 

Sing^<XQ{[— ding-don^. 

!nte  ball,  it  certainly  wu  a  beU.  and  Floarie  reoognised 
the  iotmd  as  being  that  of  the  bell  which  hong  over  the 
gateway.  Hu  eloek  at  that  mnDeut  stmdc  two,  and 
floBu,  too  torifled  to  more,  lay  breatbleM  till  tgiisi  tho 
heaid  time  strike,  bat  no  Bore  ^ell-ringing. 

What  riio  feared  ahe  oonld  not  quite  tdl,  and  vhea 
morning  came  her  fean  seemed  so  foolish  that  she  did  not 
tell  her  mother  anything  of  them. 

It  was  a  lovely  Jtino  day,  and  Flossie  joiQcd  some  neigh- 
bon's  cluldxen  in  »  {ncstio  Bome  mika  off,  and  when  she 
earns  home  she  was  so  sleepy  that  she  went  to  bed,  and 
new  iriAo  till  Hodeste  shook  her  the  nozt  morning  and 
told  her  it  was  eight  (fdot^  Bui  the  next  night  Flossie 
hesid  the  bell,  and  this  time  her  fear  was  so  great  thai  she 
ran  in  her  litUe  white  night-gown  down  the  oorridor  till  she 
leached  her  mother's  room.  Hur  father  was  away  at  Benoes 
fer  a  few  days,  and  so  Flossie  knew  aha  shonld  not  haTo  his 
t^HwiHg  to  eDoonnter. 

**My  child,  what  is  it?" 

"MoOier,  did  you  not  hew  the  belH?** 

"WhatbeU?" 

"The  big  bell  at  the  gate. 

"  Ko,  I  did  not.  It  most  be  your  father  come  back  earlier 
than  I  e^qteeted,"  said  Mrs.  Mathosou,  flinging  on  a  palo 
blue  drossing-^awn,  over  which  her  pole  golden  hair  fell  in 
masses  to  her  waist 

"No,  mother;  it  oan't  be,  for  I  have  heard  it  bcforo." 

"When — to-night?"  stud  Mrs.  Matheson,  catching  up  a 
sbawl  and  wrapping  it  round  Flossie,  whose  teoth  were 
diattering,  and  whose  face  was  deathly  white. 

**No—oth»r— nights,"  said  Flossie; "and  mother,''  hero 
htt  Tdco  sank.   "  I  know  if  b— it'»— " 

"What,  darling?" 

•"The—tho  ghoet.** 

HrsL  Hatheaon  felt  inclined  to  smile,  but  Fbwe's  toiror 
was  too  Teal.   The  child  was  torxifled. 

"Tkwde,"  ioid  Mm  Ibtheson  gravely,  '«I  flioug^t  yon 
knew  better,  what  put  such  an  idea  iato  your  head  ?" 

And  floHie  ooofosied  that  ihe  had  listened. 

Her  mothex*!  look  a£  soiiviae  and  pain  was  puniduneut 

"  I  will  talk  to  you  io-mortow,  my  child.  "Sow  oome,  you 

may  get  into  my  bed  to  night  and  " 

But  Flossie  put  up  her  hand.   "  Mother,  listen  t " 

There  was  the  bell  again. 

Krs.  Matheson  heard  it  distinctly,  and  wrapping  Flossie 
up,  and  patting  an  extra  shawl  over  her,  she  told  Flossie 

they  had  bett»  come  and  see  what  it  was. 
**  Can't  we  send  some  one  ?  " 

"No,  dear;  lot  us  go  ourBclTea  and  make  ont  this 
mystery,"  said  Mn.  Matheson,  and  Flossie,  clinging  to  her 
gown,  aooomponied  her  mother.  They  went  downstairs,  ont 
of  the  hall  door  and  into  tho  wide  moon-lighted  yard.  Tho 
oonciergorie  was  dark,  and  Mrs.  Matheson  knocked  in  vain. 
At  last  the  old  man  answered. 

"  The  bell,  madame— ah  1  I  heard  it,  but  I  often  hear  it — 
it's  the  ghost  of  the  Gomtesse  de  Bavignao  who  " 

The  old  man  in  his  night-cap  was  peering  out  of  the  door, 
half-adeep  an  he  spoke.  It  was  the  same  story  every  year. 
People  wbo  took  the  chitcau  always  asked  .  .  .. 


But  Mis.  Matheson  did  not  listen  to  more,  for  she  was 
carrying  Floatie  quickly  back.   The  child  had  binted. 

OEAFTiia  n. 

What  is  this  oock-and-bull  story  you  were  beginning  to 
tell  me  last  night,  (mly  I  had  to  gooff  in  the  middle  of  it?" 
asked  Colonel  Matheson,  two  days  later. 

He  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  the  long  dining^rootn,  with 
its  queer  old-CEishioned  furniture  and  parquet  floor.  The 
table  was  bright  with  iowers  and  little  piles  of  strawberries 
on  oool  green  leaves,  and  the  view  &om  the  window  was  a 
lovely  one.  The  sea  was  a  dGlightful  blue,  and  only'a  few 
white  clouds  grouped  against  the  horinm  brdce  ihe  btoe 
aio  of  aky.  A  few  Uttle  fishing  boats  with  white  aaila  set 
to  the  wind  moved  slowly  along,  and  the  sound  of  the 
waves  oama  up  fhnn  beneath,  minted  wUh  ttie  ToioBS  of 
the  pelade  in  the  fields  near. 

Mrs.  Matheson  loolrad  grave.  "Well,  deer,  poat  Uttte 
Flosdo  hss  bean  ovsAearing  aoma  silly  Btuy  nboot  &  ghost, 
and  hearing  the  bell  of  the  porte-oDcb^  ring  in  the  ni^t- 
tinie  she  was  finghtened." 

Colonel  Matheson  langfaed.  «  Little  goose^  till  I 

see  her,  shaVt  I  dutff  hex  about  it" 

"  Getnge^  you  most  not  tease  her,"  snd  Mn.  Mathoestt 
told  him  what  had  happened.  "She  has  slept  in  my  room 
since,  and  now  yon  ham  oome  bsok  l  have  had  Modesto's 
bed  moved  into  the  nuaaty.  And  tiie  puzzling  thing  is 
that  the  bell  rings  re^y,  and  then  is  no  one  thme;  for  I 
have  heard  it  since,  and  made  Jean  stay  up  to  see." 

"  Noll ;  you  don't  mean  "  said  Colonel  Matheson. 

"  To  say  I  believe.  No,  oartainly  not  in  the  ghost,*'  said 
Mrs.  Matheson;  "but  it  is  curious."  At  this  moment 
Flossie  entered,  and  Colonel  Matheson,  who  now  felt  it  was 
no  joking  matter,  drew  Flossie  closo  up  to  him. 

"  Flossie,  what  is  all  this  I  hear  about  a  ghost  ?  " 

A  faint  colour  came  into  Flosne's  cheeks,  and  she  hong 
her  head. 

"  My  child,"  said  Cobnel  Matheson, "  I  thought  you  were 
too  eenstble  to  believe  in  such  foolish  things.  Tho  B|»rits 
of  those  who  are  dead  are  not  allowed,  you  may  rest 
assured  of  that,  to  return  to  earth  simply  to  frighten 
people." 

"I  know,  father— I  don't  believe  a  Irit  in  those  silly 
stories,  and  yet  I  am  so  a£nid  in  the  6aA,  and—" 
"Afraid  of  what?" 
Flosrie  was  rilant. 

"My  Slosne,  yon  say  yon  don't  believo  In  silly  stories, 
and  yet  your  fears  prove  that  you  do.  There  is  no  daikness 
wiUi  God,  my  cAiild,  snd  Bo  is  near  yon,  taking  osie  of  yon 
as  well  by  nJ^t  as  by  day." 

"I  know,  flsther,"  said  Flossie  agiun.  "I  do  know,  but 
Z  cant  tUnk  of  it  or  mind  it,  then  I  get  frightened,  and 
that  bdl  is— Is  Toiy  mysterious."  And  her  voioe  sank. 

"  Wo  shsll  find  it  ont  in  time,  pet,  you  may  be  suro  ctf 
that.  Meanwhile,  yon  most  piomtse  me  thai  yon  will  say 
every  night  when  yon  get  into  bed,  *  Then  God  seest  m&' 
Will  you?  You  know  we  often  need  to  think  of  those 
words  to  keep  xa  from  doing  something  wrong.  We  then 
remember  that  God  sees  us  and  hears  us.  Well,  we  should 
often  think  of  them  when  we  arc  troubled  about  anything, 
or  frightened  as  you  are,  my  child.  God  sees  you.  He  is 
your  protector,  and  even  though  it  is  dark,  believe  Hla 
word,  yon  ore  not  alone." 

Flossie  ^d  not  aiwwer,  but  Colonel  Matheson  knew  by 
the  pressure  of  her  hand  and  the  look  in  the  grey  eyes  that 
he  had  comforted  her.  So  he  had,  and  Flossie  ran  along 
the  ooiridom  at  night  in  the  dark,  and  even  went  down  to 
the  summer-house  to  fetdi  her  father's  cigai-caso  one 
evening— all  by  herself.  She  had  felt  a  littlo  a^d,  but  she 
tluKuiit  of  her  text.  But  the  beU  zanfi^nowLaral  tlwn  at 
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sight  as  nanal.  About  a  mooth  after  thete  wfts  a  aevere 
storm  of '  vind,  and  ooe  of  the  lAimneys  was  blown  down. 
It  had  to  be  built  again,  and  Col<mel  Hatheson,  for  the  ffiit 
time  rince  they  had  had  the  ohftteau,  trent  up  Into  the  granary, 
which  was  reached  hy  a  steep  ladder.  Flossie  was  anxious 
to  go  too,  and  they  soon  oUmbed  np  to  the  top. 

''Ah,  I  we  now  vhat  they  axe  doings"  said  Colonel 
Uatheson,  leaning  opt  ai  the  vide  vindoWt  and  looldng  at 
the  ohlmney  \rhich  was  being  built. 

What  a  lovely  view  I "  said  Flossie : "  look,  father."  So 
it  was,  they  oould  see  the  country  sweeping  far  away ;  and 
the  port  tk  the  Legu^  with  its  busy  aspect  and  masts  of 
ships,  and  the  sea  now  da^enii^  to  a  deep  blue,  for  tho 
stotm  was  not  yet  spent. 

"Oh,  and  we  can  see  down  into  the  yard — and  old  Jetui, 
see,  father — how  well  we  see  his  little  garden." 

Colonel  Matheson  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  it  was  to  point  to  the  big  bell  which  hung  over  the 
great  door.      Look,  FloBsie." 

Walking  stealthily  aloog  tho  woodwork  near  the  bell  wae 
a  laige  grey  oat,  whose  weight  shook  the  old  timber,  causing 
the  belt  to  ring. 

Ding-dong. 

"Well,  Flossie— what  of  the  ghost?"  aeked  Colonel 
Matheson,  who  was  extremely  pleased  at  having  disoovercd 
the  mysterions  bell-ringer.  ' 

"  Oh,  father,  fancy  it  being  the  eat.  I  know  the  eat  quite 
well,  it  belongs  to  old  Mademoiselle  Famac,  who  is  Uind. 
She  likes  the  oat  to  keep  her  company,  and  it  rarely  leaves 
her  in  the  daytime.  It  is  away  generally  all  ni^t,  and 
comes  home  only  in  time  for  breakfast." 

*•  New,  my  child — you  are  satisfied." 

**  I  was  befoie,  father,  for  ever  since  I  really  thought  of 
that  text  my  fean  went  avdy." 


THE  HOME  BIBLE  CLA8S. 
XX.-^HK  JOUBHBTB  OF  ODB  LOItO. 

IsrtSat  ttie  day— *<  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  artray; 
we  have  bimed  everyone  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  m  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  Isa.  liii.  6.  Bead 
Mark  xv.  1-47.  The  verse  yon  have  learned  tells  us  some- 
thing that  we  must  never  forget  when  wo  read  of  the 
snl^nga  and  iho  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is  that 
"  He  Buflfered  for  sins,  the  just  for  tho  mgust,"  1  Pet  iii.  18, 
fof  **  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 
We  lead  last  time  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord  before  the  High 
Priest,  now  we  have  read  of  His  trial  before  Pilate.  The 
priests  "  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death,"  Mark  xiv. 
64,  but  they  had  no  power  to  put  Him  to  death ;  io  tcfiom 
then  did  they  delivtr  Him  i  The  prieets  oondemned  Him 
for  saying  He  was  the  Bon  of  God ;  but  they  told  Pilitc 
that  He  had  said  He  was  King  of  the  Jews,  see  Luke  xziii. 
2 ;  John  xiz.  12.  WluU  vxu  our  LortCa  amwer  io  POait^B 
qumUonf  *'Thou  sayest  it"  means  "thou  sayest  truly," 
but  Jesus  was  not  a  king  like  Ceesar,  He  was  King  and 
Lord  ef  all  What  did  He  say  w/m*  theff  aanued  Him  of 
mmy  tkingil  (I§a,  liii.  7.)  What  cuttom  had  ^eg  ai  tUe 
/mM9  v.  6,  and  What  pritoner  did  the  mvltitude  atk  for? 
Observe,  it  was  not  Pilate  who  wished  to  set  Barabbos 
&eo;  tthat  did  Pilate  knovi  to  have  been  the  reason  ahif 
the  chief  priettt  had  delivered  Jesus  ttpl  (v.  10.)  What  I 
toot  the  ertf  of  the  muUitude  ?  Could  theg  gSee  a  nasoa 
for  thie  1  Ko,  Pilate  could  not  get  them  to  give  a  reason, 
but  thon^  he  knew  that  Jesus  had  done  no  evil,  he 
was  80  weak  as  to  ^ve  Him  up  to  please  the  people,  . 
fancying  that  he  would  be  counted  innocent,  by  throwing  ' 
tiw  blame  upon  tiiem.  (Bead  Matt,  xxvii  24,  25.)  And  ' 
thus  this  wicked  and  unrighteous  Governor  condemned  to  I 


death  the  holy  Jesus,  and  brought  npon  himself  erulsating 
shame.  Barabhas,  the  murdeier,was  aeti^  Jesus," the 
Holy  One  and  the  Just,"  was  oondemned.  See  Acta  uL 
14.  And  thus,  as  we  say  in  the  Creed,  He  was  "ondfled 
also  foe  us  under  Pontius  PHaXeT  It  was  now  early 
ing,  Uie  maming  of  tiiat  Fridar  so  mncb  to  ha  temendMssd. 
Jesus  had  been  all  that  weaiy  r^A  in  flie  cmd  handi  of 
His  enemies,  and  now  that  Pilate  had  «"^!'*^thwI  Him, 
tvAa^pJaosdtdOssDliUerB  lead  .ran  r  .Bmr  did  Oty  freat 
Rimt  And^f!hoitmediith^^Sim^  Then  they  took 
Him  through  Jerusalem,  by  a  road  called  to  this  day,  "the 
way  of  Sonow."  Wham  did  tkey  compel  to  carry  SS$  cnu  f 
And  ai  aAat  plaoe  did  they  etop  f  Then  they  offered  Him 
a  bitter  drink,  but  Ho  did  not  reoeive  it.  And  at  the  third 
hour  of  tiio  morning  they  raised  up  tho  cross  and  cndfled 
the  Lord  Jesus  I  You  have  Been  the  shape  of  the  cross ;  to 
that  piece  of  wood  they  nailed  His  hands  and  His  fieet  with 
sharp  nails,  and  over  His  head  in  bitter  modkny,  they  set 
an  inscription,  which  was  more  true  than  Pilate  thought, 
what  vxu  U  f 

There,  on  that  bitter  cross  of  anguish,  our  Bavionr  hung, 
with  a  thief  crucified  on  eaoh  side,  fulfilling  the  Soiptnre. 
Isa.  liii.  IS.  How  dxeadfal  His  sufferings  were,  we  cannot 
conoeiTO,  but  they  met  with  no  pity  &om  those  who  nw  Him. 
What  did  t1^  My  1  AtOuai^hoarvihtahappeHedi  Atthe 
vintk  hour  what  did  J^nu  lay  vith  a  loud  voice  f  And  one 
gave  Him  vinegar  to  drink,  but  still  mocked  Him  with 
bitter  words  about  Elias.  At  last  all  was  ended,  uid  Jesns 
died,  saying  with  His  latest  breath,  the  memoraUe  words: 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  Luke 
xxiii.  46.  What  did  the  centurion  tag  f  What  women  vxre 
icalching  afar  And  when  evening  was  oome  vAo  catiu 
and  begffed  to  have  the  body  of  hit  Lord.  One  who  lored 
him  well,  a  rich  and  good  man,  who  took  him  down  and 
wrapped  Hun  in  linen,  and  laid  Him  to  rest  in  a  ro<^ 
aepulcfare,  and  rolled  a  stone  unto  the  door  of  that  resting- 
place. 

Sing,—"  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away,"  or 
"When  I  survey  tho  wcwdious  cross." 


SCRIPTUBE  PBOVEBB. 
SO.  n. 

A  Scripture  Proverb  is  hid^len  in  these  verses. 

In  God  we  boast  all  the  day  long,  and  praise  Thy  name 
for  ever.   (Psa.  xliv.  8.) 

Foar  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee :  be  not  dismayed ;  for 
I  am  thy  Ood.   (Isa.  xlL  10.) 

Let  Thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  Thy  ri^t  hand;  the 
Son  of  man  whom  Thou  modest  strong  fior  Thyselt  (Fsihu 
lixx.  17.) 

The  fear  of  the  Ijord-  is  the  '*ef'««'i«c  d  kwnrledge. 

(Pfov.  i.  7.) 

Bay  not  unto  thy  neighbour.  Go,  and  oome  again,  to- 
morrow I  will  give;  when  thou  hast  it  by  thee.  (Pnr. 

iiL  28.) 


AKSWEB  TO  SCEIPTCEE  EaaQMA. 

EC.  VIII. — p.  224. — THB  WOBK  OP  CBKA.TION. — Gcu.  L  31. 

1.  C-horazin   Matt.  zi.  21. 

2.  R-uth   Bnth  L  22. 

3.  E-Um   Ex,  XV.  27. 

4.  A>aion   Ex.  iv.  27. 

5.  T-lmothy   2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

a  I-sraelites   ^  iiL  7. 

7.  O-netimos  Philemon  Id 

8.  N-aaman  2  Kings  t.  8l 
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Ttn  WBBK  WEU  DARK  BUT  FOl  TUV  LIGHT.— /^C^frlL 

OIL  ON  THE  TROUBLED  WATEES: 


A  STORT  OF  THE  SHETLAND  ISLES. 
CHAPTER  Vm. 


KB.  LAHOTOX  BF&ASa  TOWARD  THB  CRAOB. 


THE  next  day,  that  on  whioh  Mr.  Garson 
proposed  starting  in  his  yacht,  was  gloomy 
and  uireatening,  but  he  was  seldom  to  be 
deterred  from  carrying  ont  any  design  which  he 
had  planned.  Moreover  his  little  vessel  had  been 
built  for  the  Shetland  seas,  and,  as  her  owner 
Vo.  1*70 -M*' 


o^n  boasted,  was  not  afraid  to  leave  the  harbour 
when  a  breeze  was  rising.  Indeed,  Fred  had 
somewhat  of  a  Viking's  delight  in  a  sea-storm, 
and  Could  not  sympathiHe  m  the  least  with 
modem  ideas  of  yachting.  His  sister,  being  a 
;  good  sailor,  was  not  o&aid  to  embark  whenever 
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it  pleased  him  to  do  so,  therefoie  the  brother  and 
sister  left  home  that  day  with  pleasant  antici- 
pations of  "  a  good  time,"  and  their  motilxer,  by  no 
means  weatherwise,  saw  them  go  -vrithout  any 
forebodings. 

As  the  yacht  swept  out  the  Voe  Mr.  Lsuigton 
tapped  his  barometer,  and  remarked  to  himself, 
"  Fred  won't  go  far  to-day.  What  a  venturesome 
fellow  he  is  I  Of  course  Isabel  will  not  have 
accompanied  him  with  such  a  prospect  of  rough 
weather.  So  I  will  answer  her  note  this  after- 
noon." 

If  he  had  known  that  Isobel  was  really 
on  board  the  "  Aphtodite "  the  minister  would 
have  been  more  uneasy.  Her  kind  letter  had 
filled  his  heart  with  happiness,  and  upon  it  he 
ventured  to  build  a  great  many  aiiy-castles  before 
sitting  down  to  pen  his  answer.  He  wrote  a 
oouple  of  good  sermons  every  week,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  reli^ous  press,  therefore 
he  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  composing 
a  short  friendly  letter.  Yet  it  is  true  that  S!dward 
Langton's  reply  to  Miss  Garson's  note  cost  him 
more  thought,  time,  trnd  paper  than  he  had 
bestowed  on  many  a  magazine  article. 

It  was  accomplished  at  last,  and  dispatched  to 
the  -  Ha'  by  a  trusty  maid-servant,  who  was 
strictly  charged  to  see  Miss  Garson  herself,  if 
possible,  and  bring  back  authentic  information 
regarding  the  ^oimg  lady's  injuries. 

Then  the  minister  wisely  dismissed  his  day- 
dreaming, and  set  out  to  visit  some  outlying 
districts  of  his  parish.  His  walk  led  him  over 
the  crest  of  a  ramer  high  hill,  which  commanded 
a  fine  view  of  the  ocean  on  all  sides,  and  when 
he  reached  the  top  Mr.  Langton  paused,  as  was 
his  wont,  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  beauties  of 
Katnre. 

Far  as  sight  could  go  stretched,  a  lovely 
panorama  of  green  isles  intersected  with  fiords, 
adorned  by  rugged  peaks,  girdled  by  rocks  of 
varied  form,  spread  over  the  ocean  in  fantastic 
yet  picturesque  groups. 

Along  the  coasts  hovered  numerous  fishing- 
boats,  evidently  making  for  the  ah«lter  of  their 
harbours  in  anticipation  of  a  storm.  Some 
indeed  were  landing,  and  others  had  -aitieady 
been  made  snu^. 

With  some  difficulty  Mr.  liangton  managed  to 
discern  the  "  Aphrodite  "  some  milea  ofi"  the  lan^, 
running  merrily  fJong  with  all  her  sails,  set. 
He  wished  himself  on  board,  notwithgtaading  (he 
threatening  aspect  of  the  weather,  and  thought 
of  happier  times  when  Fred  Garson  had  said  that 
his  mn  was  never  complete  unless  hia  friend 
shared  it.  "  Poor  old  Fred  !  I  wish  he  felt  as  I 
do  just  now,"  thought  the  minister,  v  "  I  fear  his 
unreasonable  temper  hurts  himself  more  than  it 
hurts  us — though  I  know  it  has  grieved  me  deeply 
— deeply.  Ah,  well !  I  do  believe  Isobel  is  going 
to  put  matters  straight  between  her  brother  and 
myself  and  then." — He  had  been  pondering  ab- 
stractedly and  had  not  olwerved  a  boat's  crew  of 
men  approaching  until  they  were  quite  near  and 
stopped  to  salute  him  after  the  homely,  hearty 
Island  fashion. 

"  Gude  day,  nr.  It's  like  to  bo  a  rough  night," 
said  the  skipper. 

"  Ah,  M^nns,  is  that  you  ?  I  suppose  you 


have  not  made  mnoh  of  it  at  the  haaf  tlus 
run?" 

"Ko*  sae  bad  for  ae  hale,  bdt  'we  dared  no' 
stay  ony  lan^r.   The  wind  is  rising  ftst" 

"  Don't  yon  think  it  is  rather  rash  of  the  Udid 
to  go  out  to-day  ?  "  the  minister  asked,  and  the 
men  affirmed  that  Fred  was  "  ower  venturesome." 
"  But,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  the  laird  will  nm 
back  afore  night  maist-like ;  he  would  no'  stay  off 
wi'  Miss  Isobel  longer,  and  it  going  to  Mow  a 
gale." 

Mr.  Langton's  heart  gave  a  leap,  and  he  asked 
hurriedly,  "  How  do  you  know  that  Miss  Garson 
is  in  the  yacht  ?  *' 

"  We  passed  them  when  we  were  coming  frae 
the  haaf  and  l^e  laird  hailed  us.  He  wanted  a 
bit  o'  fish,  so  they  threw  us  a  rope  and  we  lay  by 
them  for  a  minute  or  twa." 

Fred  had  called  to  the  fishermen  with  a  half- 
mocking  vaunt  that  his  "  Aphrodite  '*  was  perhaps 
a  better  sea-boat  than  even  a  Shetland  sixereen, 
and  the  men  had  been  just  a  little  nettled  by  his 
words. 

*'  It  was  no'  for  us  to  contradict  him,"  said  the 
skipper,  "but  when  I  saw  Miss  Isobel's  bonnie 
laughing  face  peeping  ower  the  gunwale  I  could 
no'  help  saying  to  the  laird  in  a  kind  o'  joke, 

*  Sir,'  says  I,  *  nae  doubt  you  and  your  yacht  are 
fit  for  anylJiing,  but  if  ye  aire  meaning  to  stay 
out  upon  the  sea  all  night,  ye'd  better  let  us  taike 
Miss  Isobel,  dear  l^b,  back  to  ihe  Isle.'  Mr. 
Garson  he  laughed,  and  took  the  joke,  as  it 
was  meant,  in  good  part,  and  Miss  Isobel  she 
cried  out,  *  Why,  Magnus,  don't  you  know  I'm  a 
true  child  of  the  old  j^hetlaud  sea  kings  ?'  Then 
Jock  o*  Sayter  spake  np,  and  said  he,  *My  dear 
lady,  we  a  ken  ye[*je  the  true  bairn  o*  the  truest, 
boldest,  kindest,  man  that  ever  lived.*    That  was 
weel  said  o'  Jock,  and  every  man  of  ns  cried  out 
'Aye  he  was- all  that,' ^  and  no  sooner  had  we 
spoken  than  Hiss  Isobel's  sweet  eyes  filled  we* 
draps  o'  clear,  kind  love,  and  she  kissed  her  bit  of 
a  hand  to  us.    And  says  the  laird,  tossing  some 
siller  into  the  boat  (he  is  that  open-handed  and 
frank),  says  he,  *  I  know  you.  men  have  'witches  by 
your  fijresides,  so  cross  their  palms  with  that,  and 
tell  them  to  give  the  '*  Aphrodite  "  nothing  worse 
than  a  jolly  toss  that  will  rock  my  sister  to  sleep  ?  * 

*  For  idl  uiat,'  remarked  shrewd  Jock  o'  Sayter, 
'  it  is  like  to  be  a  bad  night,  and  the  young  l&urd  is 
not  wise  to  fly  in  the  fiu»  of  FroTidence,  with  the 
lady  abowrd.  ' 

"Th^  will  return  before  nightfall  without 
doubt,"  said  Mr.  Langton.  But  the  darkness 
came,  and  with  it  a  wild  tempest  of  wind  and 
rain,  and  the  "  Aphrodite  "  did  not  return.  Mrs. 
Garson's  fears  were  calmed  by  the  assurance 
which  a  neighbour  gave  her  that  the  yacht  must 
have  put  into  some  harbour,  and  no  doubt  Isobel 
and  Fred  were  sharing  the  hospitality  of  some 
brother  laird  in  one  of  the  neigkbouring  Isles. 
That  sort  of  thing  had  often  happened  before, 
and  the  lady  had  an  inexperienced  woman's  faith 
in  decked  vessels,  which  seemed  to  her  models  of 
safety  and  comfort,  t^ter  the  open  sixereeiu  lying 
over  to  leeward  till  their  gunwales  kias  the  sea. 

The  minister  did  not  share  her  sense  of  security, 
and  spent  a  sleepless  night,  thinking  of  laobel  and 
Frad.  Many  were  the  prayera,  Ee  offered  for 
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l^em,  and  at  dawn  of  day  he  was  oat  eagerly 
gazing  towards  the  Voe,  with  a  hope  that  he 
would  see  the  yacht  lying  at  her  wonted 
anchorage. 

But  no  yacht  was  there,  and  the  storm  was 
BtiU  raging.  Mr.  Langton  strode  np  the  hill  to 
a  point  where  he  oonld  overlook  a  vast  expanse 
of  ocean,  as  veil  as  several  neighbouring  harbonrB, 
and  towards  these  his  gase  was  first  directed. 
All  in  vain.  The  **  Apkrodite"  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  his  fears  increased  as  he  noted  the 
wild  warfare  going  on  between  the  winds  and  the 
-waves.  The  spindrift  was  flying  over  the  face 
of  the  deep  in  thick  clottds,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  to  distinguish  a  vessel, — if 
one  were  out  upon  the  sea.  Such  a  speck  as  the 
•*  Aphrodite "  would  appear  Mnid  that  mighty 
army  of  temp^t-tossed  surges !  a  mere  fleck  upon 
a  vrave! 

The  young  minister's  heart  sank  as  he  surveyed 
the  scene,  and  measured  the  strength  of  Fred's 
little  ship  against  the  power  of  the  ocean ;  but 
his  want  of  &ith  was  rebuked  at  that  moment 
hy  the  sdand  of  a  cle^  voice  singing— a  strange 
hour  and  strange  place  fbr  such  a  performanoe — 
and  the  listener  uiought  of  angels  rather  than 
human  beings  upon  hearing  it.  Bnt  it  was  a 
human  voice,  and  one  Mr.  Langton  knew,  which 
was  pouring  a  soul's  thonghts  out  in  musical 
notes.  It  was  the  voice  of  Lunette,  who  could 
never -sleep  or  rest  during  a  storm,  and  who  had 
crept  out  at  day-dawn,  and  wandered  np  the 
dales  until  she  had  reached  the  hill  which  divided 
Eastenriok  from  Blaesound.    She  was  singing — 

"God  is  our  lefage  and  aax  ttrragth. 
In  straits  a  present  aid ; 
Tbeteiote  although  the  earth  zemore 
We  will  not  be  a&ud. 

Though  hilhi  amidst  the  seas  be  oa^ 

Though  iraters  roaring  make. 
And  troubled  he ;  yea,  'though  the  bills 

By  swelling  seas  do  shake. 

Even  in  the  raging  of  the  sea 

Thou  over  it  dost  reign ; 
And  when  the  waves  thereof  do  nrcll 

Tboa  stillest  them  again. 

The  floods,  O  Lord,  have  lilted  up, 

Tbey  lifted  up  their  voice; 
The  floods  have  lifted  np  their  vares. 

And  made  a  mighty  noise : 
Bnt  yet  the  Lord,  that  is  on  high. 

Is  more  of  might  by  far 
Than  noise  of  many  waters  is. 

Or  great  sea  billows  are." 

The  girl  sfuig  pitifully  those  snatches  of  psalms 
strung  tf^ther  with  wonderful  fitness,  Irat  the 
musio  ceased  the  moment  Imnette  came  round 
the  comer  and  found  her  minister  atonding  under 
shelter  of  a  huge  boulder. 

Something  in  bis  troubled  face  made  Lunette 
aware  that  he  was  sufiering  mental  pain,  and, 
more  than  that,  made  her  associate  Isobel  with  it. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  minister,  "  do  you  wander 
out  like  the  Valkyrur^  singing  in  the  storm  at 
uncanny  hours  ?  "  She  knew  what  he  meant  quite 
■weU,  and  smiled  as  she  answered  readily,  "I 
like  to  speak  to  God  when  the  winds  are  angry, 
if  yon  please,  sir." 


"  That  is  right,  dear  child.  But  you  are  early 
out." 

I  can  think  and  sing  best  when  a*  the  Isle  is 
sleeping.  But — y*'  yonr  leave,  sir,  Is — Is  dear 
Miss  Isobel  no*  better,  that  ye  are  looking  so 
wae?" 

I  think  Miss  Garson  is  almost  well,  Lunette,'* 
he  answered  gravely.  Then  moved  hy  a  sadden 
impulse  he  added,  "  You  must  pray  for  her,  my 
child,  for  she  is,  perhaps,  in  gi«at  peril  just  now. 

"Where?  how?"  asked  Lunette,  and  Edward 
Langton  pointed  to  the  sea  without  uttering  a 
word.  Then  they  both  dropped  on  their  knees 
and  prayed  silently  for  some  minutes. 

Afterwards  the  minister,  observing  how  pale 
and  agitated  Lunette  had  become,  wrapped  his 
plaid  around  her  and  led  her  towards  her  home. 

As  they  approached  Easterwick  the^  observed 
the  people  coming  hurriedly  from  their  cottages 
as  if  some  startling  news  had  roused  the  hamlets 
before  the  ordinary  hour  of  waking,  and  as  they 
drew  nearer,  Lunette's  keen  vision  caught  sight 
of  her  fother  standing  on  the  brae  that  was 
nefoest  llie  shore  with  his  hand  at  his  brow,  as  if 
to  aid  his  sight.  He  was  gazing  intently  at  the 
sea,  and  Langton,  gWcing  in  the  same 
direction,  fsmcied  he  saw  a  vess^  in  the  offing. 
"  Is  there  a  ship  out  there  ?  "  he  asked  a  lad  who 
at  that  moment  came  out  of  hia  home,  and  the 
lad  madO'  answer.  ".Ay,  sir.  It'9  the  laird's 
yacht  and  she's  bearing  down  upon  the  out- 
skerries  they  say." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

How  the  "  Aphrodite  "  came  to  be  near  that 
place,  and  in  such  a  plight  no  one  could  guess, 
nor  did  any  persqn  care  to  spend  time  in  conjecture 
in^.  The  inhabitants  of  Easterwick,  with  the 
minister,  were  soon  collected  on  the  shore  watch- 
ing the  yacht  with  intense  anxiety.  It  was  enough 
for  them  to  know  that  the  littie  vessel  was  in 
imminent  danger,  but  they  were  helpless  to  render 
her  any  succour,  for  no  boat  oould  put  off,  and  no 
warning  signal  could  be  of  any  use  to  a  disabled 
bark. 

That  the  "  Aphrodite "  was  severely  damaged 
and  beyond  control  was  evinced  at  the  very  first. 
Bemnants  of  tattered  canvas  flapped  around  the 
mast  and  bowsprit,  from  which  depended  broken 
spars  and  tangled  rigging,  but  at  the  maet-head 
Fred's  gay  bunting  still  flaunted  itself,  as  if  to 
proclaiin  that  the  laird's  courage  was  not 
daunted  even  then. 

The  yacht  vras  being  carried  rapidly  towards 
the  land,  and  frequently  a  huge  billow  swept  her 
deck,  and  the  cmlookers  believed  she  had  been 
overwhelmed.  Bnt  still-  the  straggling  little 
-  cn^  rose  upon  the  water,  and  some  of  the  fi^r^ 
men  said  tmtt  there  was  no  doubt  she  would 
float  as  long  as  she  remained  at  sea.  It  was 
the  land  she  nad  to  fear. 

The  out-skerries  were  a  small  group  of  veiy 
low  rocks  stretching  from  one  arm  of  l^aterwicfc 
far  across  the  bay,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
yacht  would  be  driven  upon  those  rocks.  The 
waves  were  breaking  over  these,  and  there  would 
be  a  speedy  end  of  the  *'  Aphrodite  "  (and  all  on 
board^  if  she  struck  there. 

On  Edie  came,  and  Mr.  ^^^'(^^^^^^  ^ 
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tracted  at  being  obliged  to  stand  helplessly  by, 
oould  scarcely  breathe,  so  intense  was  his  agony 
while  he  watched  and  waited. 

"  Will  she  weather  them  ?  Is  there  a  hope  that 
she  will  round  the  skerries  ? "  he  asked  of  old 
Eolf,  who  tremblingly  shook  his  head  as  he 
answered,  *'  If  ony  body  on  board  conld  do  aught 
wi'  the  bit  of  a  ship  ^e  might  keep  off,  but  ye 
flee  as  well  as  I,  sir,  she's  no  longer  under  hands 
o'men." 

There  was  emphasis  on  the  last  words  which 
Edward  Langton  understood,  and  he  murmured, 
"  The^  are  in  JHi$  hand^  who  taketh  up  the  iales 
as  a  little  thins,  and  who  holdeth.  the  seas  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand." 

"Ay,"  said  Rolf,  "wid  that  must  be  our 
comfort." 

A  telescope  had  been  brought,  and  its  owner 
just  then  reported  that  he  coxud  see  Fred  Garson 
on  deck  fastening  a  life-belt  and  spars  to  his 
sister's  person  ;  and  a  wild  clamour  of  lamentation 
rose  from  the  throng  on  shore,  followed  by  a 
breathless  pause  of  silence  as  it  was  observed  that 
the  yacht's  men  were  evidently  making  another 
steennous  effort,  with  spars  and  oars,  to  control 
her  movements  a  little. 

Their  energetic  attempt  was  crowned  with  a 
measure  of  success,  for  the  yacht  was  brought 
round  a  little,  and  instead  of  crashing  broadside 
upon  the  skerries  as  had  been  smticipated,  she 
grazed  one  and  floated  past  I 

But  that  slight  contact  had  sprang  a  leak  in 
her  bow,  and  instead  of  lisiBg  buoyantly  as 
before  the  hapless  vessel  rolled  heavily  from  wave 
to  wave  in  momentary  danger  of  going  down. 

"  She  is  round  the  ont-slrarrieB,  cried  a  fisher- 
man. 

"Ah,  true,"  said  anoti^,  "but  she  has  no' 
passed  them  scatheless." 

And  now  the  "  Aphrodite  "  was  driving  right 
up  the  bay  and  would  stnuid  upon  the  shore, 
where  there  might  remain  the  gh^  of  a  chance 
of  saving  those  on  board. 

All  available  ropes  were  got  ready  and  the  men 
.stood  quiet  and  alert,  prepared  to  act  if  possible, 
while  women  sobbed  and  prayed,  and  wondering 
children  wailed  in  fear  of  they  knew  not  what. 

The  minister  was  striding  dose  by  Rolf  Seeder, 
and  Lunette  remained  near  them,  ^th  lumds 
clasped,  and  eyes  strained  upon  the  yacht,  while 
her  lips  murmured  broken  words  of  supplication 
which  Edward  Langton  never  doubted  were 
reaching  to  the  furthest  heavens. 

They  formed  a  striking  group,  and  Isobel, 
clinging  to  Fred's  breast  and  gazing  distractedly 
landwards,  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  as  the 
yacht  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  little  more  than 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore. 

"  Fred,  our  friend  is  there — Mr.  Langton — and 
tie  child,  Lunette  I  "  she  cried,  with  a  new  hope 
of  life  rising  within  her. 

"  Thank  Qod,  who  has  sent  Ned  to  Easterwick. 
He  will  direct  ^e  men  what  to  do,"  replied  Fred, 
^d  then  his  sister  whispered,  "  Dear  Fred,  it  is 
all  right  now,  isn't  it?" 

For  answer  he  pressed  her  closer  to  him,  and 
waved  a  hand  to  the  group  on  shore. 

A.t  some  parts  of  the  bay  the  sands  shelved 
very  precipitously,  and  it  was  hoped  that  tlie 


yacht  would  come  in  at  some  such  place  where  the 
water  was  deep  quite  near  the  land,  which  would 
shorten  the  distance  between  the  unfortunate 
voyagers  and  their  friends  waiting  to  render 
every  possible  assistance. 

But  a  sudden  gust  caught  the  "  Aphrodite  "  and 
flung  her  upon  the  outermost  crags  of  the  group 
which  I  previously  mentioned  went  a  short  way 
into  the  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

A  cry  burst  from  all  on  board,  for  they  believed 
the  end  had  come,  but  it  was  not  so. 

The  vessel  had  been  lifted  up  between  two 
half-sunken  rocks  axud  was  firmly  wedged  there, 
but  the  waves  were  breaking  aU  round,  m^in^  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  stand  upon  any  portion 
of  the  craggy  path  lying  between  the  wreck  wd 
the  shore. 

But  Mr.  Langton  was  not  going  to  stand 
passive  any  longer.  There  had  opened  a  perilous 
way  to  action,  and  he  meant  to  avaU  himself  of  it, 
whatever  might  be  the  result. 

He  caught  up  the  end  of  a  rope  which  some 
men  held  and  sprang  towards  the  crags,  calling  as 
he  went,  "  Volunteers  wanted." 

Honour  to  our  fishermen  !  they  are  not  back- 
ward when  a  call  like  that  is  made ! 

The  crowd  upon  the  sands  parted  before  the 
impatient  rush  of  a  dozen  stalwart  follows,  who 
gently  pushed  the  clinging  hands  of  their  women 
aside  and  followed  their  minister,  who  was 
attempting  to  gain  a  footing  upon  the  wave- 
washed  rockway.  All  in  vain.  A^in  and  agfdu 
they  were  driven  back  by  the  breakers,  and  more 
than  one  man  was  severely  injured. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  a  clear  voice  was 
heard  to  cry,  "  Oil  on  the  troubled  waters  !  Oil 
on  the  troubled  waters ! "  and  Lunette  Soeder 
darted  like  a  wild  fawn,  towards  the  nearest 
hamlet  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  bearing  in  her 
hands  a  jar  of  oil. 

"  The  lass  is  heaven-inspired, "  exclaimed  an 
aged  woman.  "  Rin,  lasses,  rin,  and  do  as  she  has 
done.  Let  every  drap  o*  oil  in  the  Island  be 
poured  out  tius  hoar,  ponred  out  before  the  Lord 
for  them  that  are  perilling." 

In  an  instant  the  fleet-footed  boys  and  girls 
were  off  to  the  hamlets  to  return  immediately 
bearing  jars,  botUes,  tins  of  oil  which  had  been 
stored  for  winter  use. 

These  were  handed  to  men  who  fiung  the  con- 
tents upon  the  sea  as  they  sorambled  along  the 
rocks. 

Miraculous  was  the  effect.  The  breakers 
calmed  as  soon  as  the  oil  spread  itself  npon 
them,  and  instead  of  flinging  white  crests  over 
the  crags  they  rolled  with  smooth  subdued 
motion  beside  the  rocks,  and  before  long  some  of 
the  rescue-party  were  enabled  to  reach  the  yacht. 
Foremost  of  these  was  Edward  Langton,  whose 
heart  never  thrilled  more  sweetly  than  it  did  at 
the  moment  when  he  gained  a  footing  on  the 
wreck,  and  felt  Fred's  &igers  close  over  his  own 
with  the  warm  friendly  grip  of  dd.  There 
would  never  need  to  he  words  of  explanation 
after  such  a  meeting  as  that.  Never  any  nae  in 
pride,  or  other  evil  passion,  to  attempt  to  rebuild 
the  wall  of  division  which  such  a  day  had  broken 
down.  Never  again  would  Fred  Garson  permit 
tmything  on  earth  to  mar  the  friendship -whic^ 
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had  80  long  sabsisted  between  himself  and  the 
young  minister. 

They  were  both  aware  of  that  as  they  held 
each  outer's  hand  and  looked  into  each  other's  e^ea, 
while  Isobel  laid  her  two  hands  upon  the  muted 
o&ea  of  brother  and  lover. 

But  a  brief  instant  of  time  had  sufficed 
for  that  soldering  of  the  broken  tie»  and  then  the 
two  men  were  rrady  as  before  to  meet  the  danger 
of  the  hour. 

The  ropes  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
shore  were  attad^  to  the  wreck,  as  is  nsnal  in 
each  oases,  and  then  Isobel  was  conveyed  to  land 
1^  a  oouple  of  trusty  fishermen. 

Fred  would  not  leave  until  all  his  crew  were 
landed — ^which  occupied  some  time,  and  was  per- 
fomred  with  difSonlty,  aa  two  of  the  yachtsmen 
had  been  severely  hurt  during  the  storm  of  the 
previous  night — and  Btr.  Langton  remained 
with  him,  both  giving  efficient  help  to  the  men. 
While  a  number  of  the  fishermen  were  employed 
in  rescuing  the  voyagers  another  set  was  busily 
engaged  scattering  oil  upon  the  sea,  and  of  that 
paHy  old  Bolf  was  an  active  and  willing  member. 

With  his  white  hair  tossing  in  the  wind  and 
his  hands  stretched  out,  he  looked  like  some 
pxieet  or  seer  of  old  performing  some  hallowed 
rite.  But  his  position  on  the  dippery  rock  was 
very  precarious,  and  Fied,  as  he  prepared  to  leave 
the  -wreck,  called  to  him,  "  Don't  stand  there  any 
lon«>r,  Bolf." 

**I11  stand  by  wi'  the  oil  of  blesung,  till 
yeVe  landed,  sir,  answered  the  old  man. 

As  all  were  off  the  yacht  by  that  time,  Fred 
stepped  upoa.  the  rock  and  with  some  diffionlly 
reached  terra  firma  in  safety.  Then  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  a  single  man  to 
remain  upon  the  cra^  and  those  who  had  been 
stationed  with  the  oil  prepared  to  follow  their 
laird's  example.  Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard,  and 
Langton,  standing  apart  while  Isobel  and 
Fred  received  clamorous  welcome  from  the 
tenants,  sprang  back  to  the  rocks  assured  that 
an  aooident  had  occurred  there. 

^What  has  happened?"  he  asked,  of  some 
young  men  arrested  in  their  landward  flight  by  the 
^ry  he  had  heard,  and  they  ^inted  to  the  sea. 
Tberu,  on  the  breast  of  a  receding  wave  he  saw  the 
white  hair  of  Rolf  Seeder.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Ur.  Langton  plunged  into  the  surf  to 
save-  the  old  man.  He  caught  him  as  the  return- 
ing wave  bore  him  within  readh,  but  not  in  time 
to  save  him  from  hurt  Bolf  had  been  dashed 
against  a  sunken  rock,  and  blood  was  flowing 
from  "tiie  wound,  when  a  dc^n  eager  hanc£ 
stretched  from  the  crags,  and  drew  both  men 
from  the  deep. 

This  sad  mcident  had  t^en  place  in  such  a 
monaent  of  time  that  Isobel  ^d  Fred,  surrounded 
by  a  restless  and  demonstrative  crowd,  had  barely 
tune  to  be  made  aware  that  something  serious 
bad  happened,  when  their  friend  came  staggering 
towards  them  dripping  wet  and  pale  as  death. 
And  he  was  followed  hy  some  men  bearing  one 
in  their  arms. 

"What  is  it?  what  has  happened?'*  cried  the 
laird. 

"So  one  spoke,  but  many  saw  on  ihe  &oes  of 
the  hearers  that  a  tragedy  had  taken  place,  and 


then,  as  the  overcharged  feelings  of  all  found 
expression  in  a  great  cry  of  sorrow,  the  men 
softly  laid  old  Rolfs  body  at  his  master's  feet- 

For  a  moment  Fred  could  not  realise  what  had 
happened,  and  he  gazed,  as  one  stunned  by  a 
blow,  at  the  still,  dead  face — always  beautiful, 
but  now  exalted  by  the  sublimity  of  Death. 
"Rolf,  old  fellow,"  said  Fred  hoarsely,  as  he 
stooped  to  take  a  closer  view.  Rolf  1  don't  you 
know  me  ?  are  you  badly  hurt  ?  What  hurt  him, 
men?  Can't  you  speak? — some  one — can't  you 
do  something  ?  Help  him  up.  Ned  I  ...  oh,  Ned 
Langton,  it  can't  be.  The  (dd  man  isn't — isn't 
dead?" 

"  Alas  ]  alas  ! "  sobbed  Isobel,  who  had  read  the 
truth  at  onoe  in  the  minister's  taae ;  and,  kneel- 
ing beside  the  body,  she  gently  lidd  her  hand 
upon  Rolfs  eyes  and  closed  their  dnx^ing  lids. 

But  now  Lunette,  who  had  missed  her  father 
from  among  the  throng,  drew  near,  and  caught 
sight  of  Isobel  on  her  knees,  and  then  of  course 
she  saw  the  familiar  form  stretched  out  inert  and 
helpless. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  father  ?  "  she  tisked, 
in  a  frightened  whisper.  Isobel  got  up  on  hear- 
ing the  girl's  voice,  and  drew  her  tenderly  to  her 
arms,  saying  as  she  did  so,  '*  My  dear  t^d,  he 
has  given  his  life  for  his  laird,  and  has  gone  to  be 
with  myfatiier  beside  our  Christ  whom  ne  loved." 

Those  words  told  Fred  as  well  as  Lunette  the 
full  truth;  but  how  different  was  their  grief! 
The  innocent  child-soul  that  was  always  living 
so  near  God  received  instant  comfort  from  the 
Unseen,  and  as  she  wept  she  said,  "  It  ia  the  will 
of  God."  But  no  such  consolation  came  to  i^red, 
whose  remorseful  angui^  could  not  be  subdued 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  it  was  only  when  his  sister 
drew  his  attention  to  the  orphan  girl,  that  he 
managed  to  summon  some  manly  fortitude  to  his 
aid,  and  give  directions  to  the  men  around  him. 

Isobel  took  Lunette  to  the  Ha',  and  there 
everything  that  love  could  suggest  was  done  to 
comfort  her;  but  Lunette's  chief  comfort  came 
from  a  Divine  source,  and  she  soon  learned  to 
think  resignedly  of  her  loss. 

Fred  buried  Rolf  beside  his  "  auld  laird,"  and 
bitter  were  the  young  man's  thoughts,  as  he 
recalled  his  threat  to  turn  the  devoted  servant  of 
his  family  off  his  land. 

So  Bolf  was  not  "  uprooted  from  Easterwick,** 
after  all. 

Isobel  often  took  Lunette  to  the  kirkyaid  to 
wreathe  the  grave  with  flowers  from  Fred's 
gardens,  and  then  they  would  talk  of  the  day  they 
had  sat  there  listening  to  the  good  old  man's  story. 
Isobel  tried  to  show  the  girl  how  her  father's 
death  had  been  but  the  natural  sequel  to  a  heroic 
life  of  self-denial,  and  how  that  end  amid  the  storm, 
when  his  hands  were  stretched  to  smooth  the 
wave  for  his  laird  had  been  in  itself  a  casting  of 
oil — even  the  precious  oil  of  a  human  life — upon 
the  troubled  waters  of  a  strife-torn  world. 

When  Miss  Grarson  left  her  brother's  house  for 
the  Manse,  Lunette  remained  as  attendant  and 
oompanion  to  Fred's  mother ;  and  from  the  girl's 
simple  Chiist-ljke  religion,  the  laird  learned  to 
find  the  God  whose  &tlwrhood  he  had  but  vaguely 
understood  before.  ^  , 

Also  he  learned  fr^itfem^^J^nQgte  ^ 
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"  a  want,"  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  live  the 
life  that  is  well  pleasing  to  our  Creator,  without 
the  aid  of  worldly  wisdom  or  intellectual  strength ; 
.  and  when  next  Pred  Gkrson,  Laird  of  Lunda,  and 


a  mighty  power  in  that  Isle,  sat  down  to  com- 
memorate the  saorifice  of  One  lowly  in  spirit,  the 
place  beside  him  was  occupied  "biy  Bolf  SoBdei's 
little  lass. 


RECENT  EXPLORATION  OF  BIBLICAL  SITES  EAST  OF  THE  JORDAN. 


K  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  suocess- 
fiiUy  accomplished  the  major  part  of  the 
work  for  which  it  was  founded,  Eveiy  square 
mile  of  Western  Palestine  has  been  accurately 
-surveyed  by  Boyal  Engineers.  One  of  the  most 
mi^nifioent  maps  ever  printed  has  put  the  results 
of  uiis  survey  within  the  reach  of  all  scholars, 
tad  the  reduced  mapB  are  issued  in  a  form  that 
enaldos  all  Sunday-School  teachers  and  BiUical 
students  to  get  them  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  All 
the  sites  ancient  and  modem,  all  the  ruins 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  have  been  care- 
.fuUy  examined  and  the  iwnlts  made  public 
property. 

Nevertheless  a  large  field  remains  almost 
wholly  unexplored.  The  region  lying  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Jcnrdan  valky  is  ric^  in 
Biblical  associations,  has  been  practically  un- 
inhabited for  thirteen  hundred  years,  is  almost 
covered  with  ancient  monuments  and  ruins,  and 
has  hitherto  been  hardly  so  well  known  io  the 
English  reader  as  Central  A&ioa. 

This  region  comprises  the  districts  known  as 
.Baahan,  Ghlead  and  Moab. 

The  following  Biblical  events  are  connected 
with  it; 

"The  battles  of  ^e  four  kings  against  five 
(Ghin.  xiv.  1-12) ;  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain ;  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban ; 
that  of  Jacob  and  Esau ;  Jacob's  vision  at 
Mahanaim ;  the  wrestling  at  Penuel ;  the 
conquest  of  Jihon  by  Moses ;  the  battle  of  Edrei : 
the  '  Pisgah  view ' ;  the  death  and  burial  of 
Moses;  the  story  of  Balak  and  Balaam;  the 
division  of  the  land  among  two  and  a  half  tribes ; 
the  establishment  of  the  three  Levitioal  cities ; 
the  wars  of  the  Manassites  and  Gadites  with  the 
Hagarites ;  the  pursuit  of  Gideon ;  the  revolt  and 
Tiotories  of  Jephthah ;  the  wars  of  David  against 
Ammon;  the  flight  of  Saul's  sons  and  that  of 
David;  the  campaigns  of  Ahab  and  his  son 
Joram  with  tmir  allies,  Jehoshaphat  and 
Ahaziah;  the  wars  with  Moab;  the  birth  of 
Elijah;  the  invasion  of  Tiglatii  Pilezer  anid 
^of  Hazael  and  the  captivity  of  the  tribes."* 

Here  also  are  Heahbon,  Bamoth  Gilead,  Gadara, 
-Cassarea  Philippi,  Damascus,  Machserus  and 
•other  places  scarcely  less  prominent  in  Bible 
*tory. 

In  November,  1880,  the  Palestine  Fund  Com- 
mittee determined  to  imdertake  the  scientific 
exploration  of  this  whole  region.  An  expedition 
under  ^  leadership  of  Captain  Conder  attempted 
the  work.  The  results  have  been  by  no  means 
equal  to  tho  desires  and  e^qieotations  of  the 

*  Qnaitarly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploiation  FmxL 
Jamiaiy,  1881,  p.  30. 


committee,  but  this  has  been  owing  to  foroes 
entirely  beyond  their  controL    Captain  Conder 
has  ^ust  published  in  popular  form  the  most 
striking  of  these  results  in  his  very  interestiDg 
and  suggestive  volume,  **  Heth  and  Moab."*  Tia 
book  contains  much  valuable  informatum  on 
many  important  pnnts  connected  -wiih.  Syria. 
We  can  on^  briefly  refer  to  two  or  wne. 
Captain  Conder  landed  at  Beyiont  in  April,  1881, 
and  having  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  oom- 
pani(ms  and  heavy  stores,  set  out  on  a  short 
expedition  through  Narthem  Syria.    The  ob- 
structions put  in  the  wa^,  even  of  this  journey, 
by  the  Turkish  authorities,  was  but  a  foretaste 
of  evils  to  come.    .He   persevered,  and  was 
rewarded  by  what  appears  to  be  a  -very  con- 
siderable gain,  viz.,  the  discovery  of  the  true 
site  of  the  sacred  city  and  capital  of  that  once 
mighty  people  the  Hittites. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
one^of  the  most  striking  discoveries  of  the  last 
few  years  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  &ct, 
that  the  Hittites  once  held  sway  over  the  whole 
of  Syzia  and  Asia  Minor.  They  contended  on 
equal  terms  with  the  miehtiest  of  Egyptian 
numart^  TholJuues  in.,  uie  kins  who  made 
and  erected  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  KMneses  n. 
tiie  Pharaoh  **  who  knew  not  Joseph."  The 
latter  king  conquered  the  Hittites  and  captured 
Kadesh,  iaeir  capitaL  The  whole  story  of  tho 
campaign,  and  tiie  text  of  the  treaty  are  still 
to  be  found  on  the  ancient  xnozraioantB  in 
E^pt. 

It  is  to  Professor  Sayoo  more  than  to  any  other 
scholar  that  the  discovery  of  the  ancifint  great- 
ness of  the  Hittite  Empire  is  dufi.f  A  uvely 
interest  is  now  taken  in  all  questionB  relating 
to  this  people.  The  site  of  Kadeeh  has  been 
fixed  at  Antioch,  at  Homs,  and  at  Ijake  Koteineh, 
on  the  Orentes.  Captain  Conder  b^erves  that 
he  has  identified  the  site  at  a  place  on  the 
Orontes,  called  Eades,  known  alao  as  Tell  Nehy 
Mendeh,  some  distanoe  to  the  Boutk  c£  Labs 
Eoteineh. 

On  returning  from  this  journey  Captain  Conder. 
soon  found  that  every  efibrt  would  be  made 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  to  prevent  bjm  from 
crossing  the  Jordan.  The  Governor  was 
expressly  ordered  by  telegram  from  Stomboul  to 
stop  the  expedition.  Unsuooeasful  with  the 
higher,  Captain  Conder  turned  to  the  lower 
authorities  but  the  Nadir  of  Kabllla  also  with- 

*  "  Heth  and  Moab ;  ExplontjoDB  in  Syria  in  1881  sod 
1882,"  by  C.  B.  Conder,  it.B.  Fubliabed  for  th^  OomuittN 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

t  He  has  giTOn  a  very  interesting  aocotrnt  of  this  dis- 
ooTMy  in  the  book  inst  published  hj^^o  BeUinpaS  Tnct 
Sooietf,  **  Fresh  Light  tta^      A  ' 
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held  his  sanction.  Determined  not  to  be  baffled, 
Captain  Cpnder  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Goblan,  an  Arab  chief  of  great  power  and 
influence  in  Moab,  and  secretly  crossed  the 
Jordan  in  August,  1881.  He  was  to  famish  four 
horsemen  as  guards  and  guides,  and  thus  pro- 
tected, the  expedition  began  work. 

Goblan  is  a  true  Arab  sheik,  and  manifests 
some  of  the  darker  features  of  the  Arab  charac- 
ter. Years  ago  he  coveted  the  horse  of  a  stranger 
whom  he  met  and  treacherously  murdered  him. 
The  man  proved  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Sakhflr 
Arabs,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  thus  a  Uood 
&nd  was  estal^ished.  Captain  Conder  relates 
how  one  day  when  seated  by  him,  as  he  was 
slowly  measuring  angles  with  a  theodolite, 
Goblan  pointed  to  some  tents  about  a  mile  away 
and  said  quietly  "  if  they  knew  I  was  here,  they 
would  come  and  kill  me. ' 

He  faithfully  observed  his  agreement  with  the 
explorers,  and  to  him  mainly  is  due  the  credit  of 
what  the  expedition  has  achieved. 

For  some  weeks  the  Turkish  authorities  were 
ignorant  of  the  march  stolen  upon  them,  but 
some  of  Goblan's  Bedawin  brothers  desired  to 
do  him  an  ill  turn.  They  waited  upon  the 
Fasha  Muhammad  S'aid,  in  change  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  at  that  time  was 
passine  through  the  country.  The  Fasha 
notioed  Ooblau's  absence,  and  on  enquiry  was 
told  **0h,  Gbblau  is  with  the  English  captains 
who  aro  measaring  the  land.'*  The  Pasha, 
greatly  eilraged,  telegraphed  to  Damascus,  abused 
the  !Nadir  of  Nablfls  and  raised  the  country 
against  the  explorers.  Captain  Conder  managed 
to  hold  his  ground  hard  at  work  for  nearly  a 
montii.  The  sequel  is  best  told  in  his  own 
words. 

*'  At  length  on  the  seventh  of  October  I  was" 
served  with  a  peremptory  order  to  suspend  opera- 
tions and  leave  the  country.  I  at  once  replied, 
expressing  extreme  astonishment  and  stating 
that  I  had  referred  the  matter  to  the  British 
Consul  at  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Waly.  Thus 
we  gained  a  few  days,  while  letters  were  sent 
and  teles^ams  exchai^^  between  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus,  and  an  answer  despatched  to  Amm&n. 
'We  aU  worked  like  slaves  until  the  20th,  and 
I  then  moved  to  Ar&k-el-Emir.  Here  again  we 
were  summoned  to  desist,  this  time  with  great 
courtesy,  the  Governor  of  Nablfls  sending  word 
that  nothing  unpleasant  was  to  bo  allowed  to 
occur,  while  at  the  same  time  Goblan  was  com- 
manded to  leave  us  at  once.  I  became  alarmed 
at  this,  because  such  words  are  sometimes  in^ 
tended  (if  the  seal,  for  instance,  on  the  letter  be 

r'de  down)  to  be  differently  understood  by 
initiated.  I  therefore  sent  back  word  that 
we  were  going,  but  had  not  mules  enough  all  to 
go  at  once.  We  moved  down  on  tho  25th,  to 
Ee&ein  in  the  Jordan  valley,  where  we  com- 
pleted the  survey  as  fax  north  as  Nimrin.  Thus 
althongh  discovered  four  we^s  after  crossing  the 
Jordan  we  did  not  finally  leave  Moab  tintu  the 
29tb  of  October,  and  during  this  time  we  sur- 
veyed in  all  nearly  500  square  miles ;  discovered 
700  rude  stone  monuments,  and  obtained  a 
volume  of  notes,  plans  and  drawings,  while 
IdeBteiaBt  Mutell  took  forty  photographs." 


In  the  following  year,  1882,  Captain  Conder, 
in  attendance  upon  the  sons  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  able  to  explore  some  part  of  the  region 
of  Mount  Gilead.  Without  venturing  authori- 
tatively to  fix  the  sites  of  Penuel,  Bamoth  Gilead 
and  Mahanaim,  Captain  Conder  gives  much 
information  of  interest  about  these  places,  and 
points  out  what  appears  to  be  the  most  probable 
situations  of  their  sites.  He  also  visited  Jerash, 
a  city,  which  illustrates  the  curious  fact  that  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  there  are  places  possess- 
ing magnificent  Roman  remains,  whose  general 
history  is  almost  unknown,  and  which  have 
hardly  anj  connection  with  Jewish  history. 

Gilead  IB  a  beautiful  but  deserted  land.  **  Beside 
clear  mountain  brooks  the  horseman  wanders 
through  glades  of  oak  and  terebinth,  with  dark 
pines  above.  The  valleys,  green  with  com,  the 
streams  fringed  with  oleander,  the  magnificent 
screens  of  yellow,  green,  and  russet  foliage,  which 
cover  the  steep  slopes,  present  a  scene  of  quiet 
beauty ;  of  chequered  ught  and  shade,  of  un- 
Eastem  aspect  which  makes  of  Moimt  Gilead  a 
veritable  I^and  of  Promise." 

While  unable  to  identify  the  "  balm  of  Gilead," 
Captain  Conder  has  a  word  to  say  about  it. 
*'  The  lentisk  is  akin  (at  least  according  to  some), 
to  the  balm  of  Gilead ;  but  whatever  be  the  real 
plant  or  shrub  of  the  balsam,  tho  traveller  who 
has  wandered  over  the  HoaUte  deserts,  or  tJie 
scorohiDg  plains  of  Bashau,  wHl  not  &il  to  find 
that  there  is  *  balm  in  Gilead.* " 

Perhajw  the  most  remarkable  fact  brought 
to  light  by  the  exploration  is  "the  enormous 
number  of  ancient  stone  monuments  still  in  giiu 
throughout  the  region.  Captain  Conder  devotes 
a  large  part  of  his  voluime  an  account  of 
these,  of  which  we  cannot  here  give  even  the 
outline.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is 
that  in  early  times  these  stone  menhirs  and 
circles  and  dolmens  were  used  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  in  connection,  with  the  cruel  and 
shameless  rites  of  Cuiaanitish  paganism.  In 
course  of  time  those  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
were  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  Those  on  the 
east  remain  now  as  they  were  ten  or  thirteen 
centuries  B.C.  "To  say  that  we  still  find  the 
altars  of  Balak  standing  on  Kebo  nuiy  be  premsr 
ture  .  .  .  but  we  may  at  least  claim  that  we 
find  structures  which  seem  to  resemble  the  early 
altars  and  pillars,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  still 
existing  at  places  which,  on  entirely  independent 
grounds  may  be  identified  as  representing  the 
Mizpeh  of  Jacob  and  the  holy  mountains  of  Kebo, 
Baal  and  Peor." 

Captain  Conder's  volume  contains  also  interest- 
ing chapters  on  Syrian  superstitions,  Arab  folk- 
lore and  the  future  of  Syria.  On  the  latter 
subject  many  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  he 
is  too  strongly  influenced  by  professional  bias, 
but  whether  accepting  all  his  condusions  or  not, 
both  the  general  reader  and  the  Biblical  student 
who  read  his  volume,  will  have  cause  to  be 
gratefbl  for  the  information  obtained  at  so  groat 
a  cost  and  made  so  easily  acoesnble.  It  only 
remains  to  us  to  hope  that  ere  long  matters 
may  so  turn  out  as  to  allow  of  the  complete 
survey  of  the  great  region  lyyag  along  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.         Digitized  byLiOOgle 
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**  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?  He 
eaith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord ;  thou  bnowest  that  I  love  thee.    He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs." — John  xzi.  15. 


IT  was  a  most  wonderful  dinner  or  breakfast 
that  had  just  taken  place.  It  had  been 
mysteriously,  if  not  supematurally,  provided. 
The  host  was  one  who  had  ceased  to  exist  under 
the  conditions  of  ordinary  human  life  on  earth. 
The  meal  was  a  frugal  one,  designed  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  men  who  had  passed  through  a 
night  of  fruitless  toil,  and,  acting  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  host,  had  just  been  rewarded  by 
such  a  take  of  fishes  as  to  require  considerable 
exertion  to  bring  to  land. 

AVhen  the  morning  came  after  the  night  of  toil 
the  fishermen  saw  One  standing  on  the  shore.  It 
was  One  whom  they  bad  known  well  for  nearly 
three  years,  if  not  more,  whose  constant  com- 
panions they  had  been,  but  whom  on  the  present 
occasion  they  failed  to  recognise  until  in 
obedience  to  His  ctommand  they  had  cast  the  net 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ship  and  obtained  so 


many  fishes  that  they  were  not  able  to  draw  it. 
Then  the  beloved  apostle  said,  '*  It  is  the  Lord," 
and  Peter,  who  was  clad  only  in  his  tight-fitting 
under  garment,  girt  on  his  upper  cue,  plunged 
into  the  sea  to  go  to  Him,  the  others  follow- 
ing in  a  little  ship  with  t^e  fishes  as  they 
could. 

It  was  doubtless  the  similarity  of  what  had 
just  happened  to  an  incident  that  had  occurred 
when  some  of  them  were  called  to  be  fishers  of  men, 
and  forsook  all  and  followed  Jesus,  that  suggestetl 
to  them  who  He  was  who  now  stood  upon  the 
shore,  but  it  was  also  the  will  of  the  Lord  to 
reveal  Himself  to  them  in  the  act.  The  Lord, 
for  it  was  their  risen  Lord,  was  seen  and 
recognised  after  His  resurrection  by  none  save  by 
those  to  whom  He  revealed  Himself  by  an  act  of 
His  will.  To  the  two  disciples  with  whom  He 
conversed  on  the  way  to  EiiuaauB  He.  revealed 
Digitized  by  VjOCTv 
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Himself  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  To  those 
who  were  together  on  uiis  occasion  He  revealed 
Himself  in  the  act  of  causing  them  to  take  the 
great  draught  of  fishes. 

When  tney  were  all  come  to  the  shore,  they 
saw  a  fire  of  coals  there,  and  fish  laid  thereon, 
and  bread.  Who  lighted  the  fire,  prepared  the 
bread,  laid  it  with  the  fish  on  the  fire,  they 
knew  not.  All  th^  knew  was,  that  they  were 
there.    Conjeotore  on  the  subject  is  vain. 

After  the  meal  tiie  Lord,  the  host  said  to  Simon 
Peter, — **  iSimm,  am  of  Jotuu,  hoett  thou  me  more 

He  did  not  call  Him  by  the  new  name,  which 
He  had  given  Him  on  the  occasion  when  the 
ardent  disciple  had  confessed  Him  to  be  the 
Christ — the  Son  of  the  living  Qod,  the  name  that 
indicated  the  fortitude  and  fidelity  that  were 
his  by  grace,  but  by  the  name  that  had  been 
given  him  by  his  father,  the  name  that  indicated 
his  human  weakness  and  waywardness.  He 
addressed  him  thus  in  order  to  remind  him  of 
what  he  was  in  himself,  and  to  draw  ^im  to 
dependence  on  Divine  ^race.  The  question  that 
followed  was  a  most  significant  one,  and  would 
C(Mivey  a  world  of  meaning  to  Peter.  Before  the 
cnici&cion  Peter  had  said,  "Though  aU  men  aAohU 
he  o^mded  beoouse  of  Thee,  yet  wiU  I  never  he 
offended,**  Ma  had  boasted  of  his  superior  devotion, 
and  yet  he  had  very  soon  after  denied  his  Master 
with  an  oath.  He  had  denied  Him  standing  hemde 
afire  of  coalt,  and  now  beside  ano^ier  fire  of  coeds 
the  Saviour  put  this  question  to  him,  which  so 

fently  brought  to  mind  his  former  boast,  the 
aviour's  gracious  warnings  to  him,  and  prayer 
for  him,  his  fall,  and  his  recovery. 

The  Saviour  did  not  put  this  question  in  order 
to  humiliate  or  needlessly  wound  His  disciple, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  reality  of  Peter's  faith 
manifest,  to  make  the  proof  unmistakably  plain 
that  the  bcMsting  spirit  had  been  driven  out  of 
him,  to  show  that  he  was  fully  pardoned,  and 
fin^y  to  restore  him  to  his  apostolio  office. 
Before  his  fall  the  Lord  had  said  to  him, — 

"£KsKm,  jSVmon,  iSoton  Aa/ft  denred  to  have  you 
thai  he  may  eift  you  at  wheat ;  hut  I  have  prayid  for 
thee  that  thy  fmOifaU  not,  and  vihen  thou  art  converted 
ttrengthen  thy  hrtihren*' 

Peter  was  now  converted  or  turned  back,  and 
his  experience  bad  fitted  him  specially  for  the 
work  to  which  he  was  to  be  devoted,  and  which 
the  Lord  was  about  to  assign  to  him. 

Most  beautiful  is  the  answer  of  Peter  to  the 
Lord,  Tea,  Lord;  thou  hnoweet  that  I  love  Thee." 
Peter  had  always  loved  the  Lord.  He  had  been 
rash  in  making  the  professions  he  had  made  of 
superior  devotednesa,  but  he  had  not  been  insincere. 
He  had  been  preeumptnons  in  entering  into 
temptation,  bat  he  had  not  been  false-hearted. 
He  had  berai  weak  in  falling  into  temptation,  but 
he  had  not  been  estranged  in  heart  from  his 
Master.  It  had  been  unenlightened  zeal,  igno- 
rance of  himself,  and  of  the  craft  of  the  enemy ; 
not  destitution  of  love  that  had  led  him  astray. 
He  had  loved  the  Lord  before,  he  loved  the  Lord 
still,  but  he  had  profited  by  his  experience,  and 
his  love  was  purified ;  the  baser  elements  that 
had  formerly  vitiated  it  were  no  longer  mixed 
with  it;  God  had  used  Satan's  sifting  for  Peter's 


urification.  His  love  was  now  tempered  by 
umility ;  not  by  the  false  humility  that  wouM 
lead  him  to  disparage  his  own  love  in  compari- 
son with  others,  but  b^  the  humility  that  kept 
him  from  comparing  himself  with  otiiers  to  the 
disparagement  of  their  love  that  led  him  to 
content  himself  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
sincerity  and  of  the  Saviour's  knowledge  of  his 
sincerity. 

Such  love  as  Peter's  can  only  be  kindled 
the  experience  of  the  love  of  Qoa,  and  kept  alive 
hy  watchfulness  and  prayer. 

Christ  said  to  him,  **Feed  my  LamAe."  The 

Saviour  committed  the  weak  and  young  of  the 
fiock  first  (md  specially  to  Peter's  care.  It  is 
a  legitimate  secondary  application,  doubtless,  of 
the  Saviour's  words  to  refer  them  to  children  in 
a  natural  sense.  The  Saviour  showed  Hie  love 
and  care  for  little  children.  He  said,  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  But  it  is  to  those  who  are  youn^  in 
the  Christiaii  life  to  whom  the  Saviour  spe(uidly 
refers. 

The  young  convert  is  often  ardent,  and  always 
inexperienowL  and  oomparatively  ignorant  in 
respect  to  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  He  is 
apt  to  be  carried  away  hy  zeal,  and  to  outrun  his 
strength.  Now  such  were  especially  commended 
to  Inter's  care.  His  experience  fitted  him 
pecoliarly  for  dealing  tenderly  and  wisely  with 
them,  for  feeding  and  strengthening  them.  Ho 
knew  the  food  they  needed,  and  how  much  they 
could  bear.  The  lambs  of  Christ's  flock,  the  weak 
ones,  must  ever  command  much  of  the  sympathy 
and  attention  of  the  under-shepherds  who  have 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  not  of  the 
under-shepherds  only,  but  of  the  stronger  and  more 
advanced  Christians.  We  are  all  our  brother's 
keepers.  We  are  to  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  We  are  to  exhort 
one  another  daily.  We  are  to  pray  for  one  another. 
AVe  who  are  strong  are  to  help  the  weak. 

Bepeating  the  question  a  second  time,  and 
reoeiving  &e  some  answer,  the  Saviour  said, 
**  Feed  my  sheep." 

He  consigned  to  His  apostle's  care,  and  to  the 
care  of  all  who  are  placed  over  the  flock  of  Gk>d, 
the  sheep  as  well  as  the  lambs,  the  advanced 
and  established  as  well  as  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced Christians.  Neither  has  to  be  neglected. 
All  are  to  receive  due  care.  The  restored  and 
established  Peter  was  now  fitted  to  take  the 
oversight  of  the  advanced  Christians.  If  it 
needed  one  who  knew  by  experience  the 
temptations  of  the  yonng  to  feed  the  lambs,  it 
needed  one  who  had  been  established  and  con- 
firmed to  feed  the  sheep.  Both  qualifications 
met  in  Peter. 

There  is  a  differenoe  in  the  original  in  the 
word  translated  feed  in  the  fiftemth  verse,  and  in 
the  word  translated  ^ed  in  the  seventeenth  verse. 
In  the  former  verse  the  word  strictly  means  feed, 
nourish ;  in  the  latter  verse  it  means  eh^^ierd, 
herd  ;  or  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Revised  Version, 
tend.  You  know  the  Eastern  shepherd  goes 
before  his  sheep.  The  Christian  shepherd  should 
not  only  instruct  and  rule  the  flock,  but  also  go 
before  them,  set  them  an  example  even  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  did,  who  h0\iaK<myekaw^l^iQm^ 
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tread  in  Sut  sfefw.    Christian  dincipieB,  too, 
should  go  before  one  another  in  honour. 

A  third  time  the  Saviour  repeated  the  question, 
in  the  same  words  as  would  appear  from  our 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  not  really  in  the 
same  words.  In  uie  original  the  word  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  verses,  ren- 
dered "  Ijovest  thou  me,"  is  a  colder  word  than  the 
one  used  by  Peter  in  all  his  replies.  There  is  less 
warmth  personal  attachment  in  it.  The  Lord, 
in  putting  the  question  the  third  time,  adopts 
Peter's  own  words, "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  dost  thou 
hdd  me  dear,  am  I  dear  to  thee  ?  **  This  three- 
fold repetition  of  the  question  grieved  Peter. 
He  was  hurt  the  doubt  implied  in  the  Saviour's 
words,  and  replied  with  greater  emphasis  than 
ever. 

"  Tea,  Lord;  thoaimaea  aU  Gdnga;  TKm  huoaett 
Oiat  I  love  Oeer 

Our  Lord  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  needed 
not  that  any  one  should  testify  of  man.  St. 
Petet  here  strongly  expresses  his  conviction 
of  Christ's  omniscience,  and  he  knew  that  the 
Saviour's  omniscience  would  confirm  his  words. 

But  there  was  a  reason  for  tiie  threefold 
question  of  the  Saviour.  Peter  had  denied  the 
Lord  three  times,  hence  the  Saviour  desired  to 
eUoit  a  threefold  affirmation  of  His  eervuit's 
love,  to  cover,  as  it  were,  the  threefold  denial. 
Fbter  had  denied  the  Saviour  with  an  oath. 
An  oath  we  know,  in  whatevi»r  form  we 
take  it,  is  really  an  appeal  to  God  in  confirmation 
of  what  is  said.  Peter  had  in  the  hour  of  his  sad 
and  sadden  fall  taken  this  appeal  to  Qod  to 
confirm  his  temporary  denial  of  Christ.  The 
questions  now  put  lead  the  Apostle  to  take  an 
appeal  to  the  Saviour  Himself,  as  the  searcher 
of  heturts,  as  to  the  deep,  true  uid  enduring 
character  of  his  love.  The  denials  had  been 
uttered  under  strong  and  unexpected  temptation. 
The  affirmations  were  uttered  in  circumstances 
which  showed  that  they  were  the  expression  of 
t^e  deep  and  abiding  feeling  of  his  heart.  His 
almost  immediate  and  enduring  repentance  after 
his  fall  showed  that  his  denials  were  not  the 
utterance  of  his  true  self.  His  life-long  devo- 
tion to  Christ,  and  His  death  as  a  marl^  for 
Christ,  showed  that  his  afBrmations  of  love 
were  so. 

The  oonneotion,  over  subsisting  between  love 
to  Christ  and  true  service  for  Christ,  is  here 
beautifully  brought  out.  The  Saviour  aacertained 
the  personal  love  of  Peter  to  Himself  ere  He  com- 
missioned him  to  feed  His  lambs  and  His' sheep. 
Christ  did  not  say  to  Peter,  "  Lovest  thou  my 
lambe  f  Looeat  thou  my  sheep  f  He  said,  Loveat  thou 
Me  1  and  when  He  got  a  satisfactory  assurance  on 
this  point  He  then  said,  "  Teed  my  lambg.  Feed  my 
sheep."  Th«e  words  doubtless  chiefly  imply  his 
restoration  to  lus  apostolic  office,  and  involve  a 
faH,  open  forgiveness  of  his  sin  aiid  fall,  and  the 
question  was  put  to  the  end  of  thus  restoring  him 
and  assuring  him  of  pardon,  but  they  also  show 
that  love  to  Christ  is  the  qualification  for  service, 
that  Christ  would  have  His  fiock  pLaoed  under  tiie 
care  of  those  who  love  Himself;  and  who  would 
feed  and  tend  them  for  His  si^e,  and  not  for  tbe 


aaika  of  any  pOTBonal  advantaffe.  Hiose  -wbo 
love  Christ  will  care  for  Christ's  uieep  uid  lambs. 
They  will  be  ready  to  incur  danger  and  loss  in  the 
work  given  them  to  do.  Those  who  *t>iriT>V  from 
these  things,  and  from  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements that  they  meet  with  in  the  Lord's 
work,  who  abandon  uie  work  because  things 
hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear  happen  to  them, 
thereby  show  that  love  to  Christ  is  not  their  con- 
straining motive  in  the  work.  If  they  loved 
y^im  as  Peter  did,  they  would  not  abandon  their 
post  because  they  met  with  things  displeasing 
to  the  flesh,  because  surroundings  were  uncon- 
genial, or  their  efforts  were  not  appreciated. 
What  the  world  and  the  Church  want  is  the 
service  of  men  who  love  Christ,  and  who,  lovine 
Christ,  will  delight  to  engage  in  any  work  whic£ 
has-  for  its  end  the  salvation  of  the  lost  and  the 
edifloation  of  the  saved,  which  is  designed  really  to 
benefit  men  in  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
sense.  The  words  of  Christ,  "Feed  my  Zatniw," 
**/eed  my  simp"  point  out  the  path  of  life-long 
service  which  Peter  had  to  tread.  But  the 
Saviour  did  not  stop  there.  He  went  on  to  tell 
Peter  what  would  be  the  end  of  his  career  on 
earth.  Was  it  to  be  a  peaceful  close  to  a  long  and 
useful  life?  Was  it  to  be  a  death  in  his  bed 
surrounded  by'  troops  of  friends  who  would 
render  honour,  love  and  obedience  to  him. 

Not  so.  The  Saviour's  words  were,  *'  V«n7y, 
verUyt  I  say  unto  ihee.  When  thou  mui  H^tuig*  thou 
girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  v^tither  Uum'tooaldett: 
hut  tcheii  thou  shall  be  dd,  thou  shali  stretch  forth 
thy  hands,  and  another  thaU  gird  thee,  and  carry 
ihee  tchither  thou  loouldest  not.  This  spake  2G% 
signifying  by  uhat  death  he  shotUd  glorify  God.*' 

The  Saviour  promised  him  length  of  days. 
But  his  days  were  to  be  filled  with  labour.  He 
promised  him  a  God-glorifying  death,  but  it  was 
to  be  a  death  of  martyrdom,  a  death  of  shame,  as 
men  count  shame. 

"  And  tohen  He  had  spoken  this  unto  Mm,  He  said 
unto  Him,  Foliote  me."  Peter  had  once  said  in 
rash  haste,  "  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  Thee  both 
to  prison  and  to  death"  He  was  then  told  how 
he  would  dishonour  his  Lord.  Now,  when  he 
contented  himself  with  protesting  his  love  to  his 
Lord,  he  was  told  that  he  would  die  a  death  such 
as  his  Master  had  died,  and  was  enjoined  to 
follow  Bis  Master  to  that  death.  It  is  not  thus 
given  to  many  Christians  to  suffer  for  Christ 
Tiie  crown  of  martyrdom,  once  much  coveted  by 
many,  is  the  lot  of  few,  but  loving,  faithftd,  self- 
denying  service  and  perseverance  therein  to  the 
end  is  required  of  aU,  everywhere  and  always. 
The  all-comprehensive  exhortation  of  Christ  to 
all  His  friends  and  disciples  is,  Follow  vs. 

There  must  be  no  reserve,  hesitation,  or  delay 
in  the  obedience  rendered  to  this  summons.  It 
calls  us  to  whole-hearted,  constant  and  life-long 
devotion  to  Christ — to  follow  Him  in  a  life  of 
dependence  on  Gktd,  f^owship  with  Him,  obedi- 
ence to  Him  and  of  suflering  for  Him,  to  a  life  of 
loving  service  to  our  fellow-mai. 

Let  us,  thrai,  yidd  a  glad  and  willing  reapoim 
to  our  Lord's  command. 

JOHN  SSUA 
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"  Vofl  I  I  am  blind,  and  it  has  ple&aed  my  God 

Id  Wisdom  Inflaite  to  veil  my  aiglit ; 
With  His  own  Hand  to  raiae  the  chaBtening  rod, 

And  close  for  me  the  beautiful  and  bright. 
Afflicted,  yet  gubmiBriTe  to  His  Will, 

Knowing  what  Ho  ordaini  is  suiely  beat, 
I  pray  the  sight  of  HIM  be  granted  still. 

The  Day-Star  guiding  to  Eternal  Best. 

Oh  I  I  have  loved  Hia  works,  hare  gazed  full  long, 

With  eye  enmptured  on  the  great  and  grand; 
The  glorious  works  of  Katore  were  my  song. 

The  wonders  of  His  own  Abmghty  Hand— 
ViOBi  first  to  last  how  perfect  and  complete! 

The  snow-capped  mountain,  and  the  tempest's  roar — 
Tho  smallest  fnseel;  erawBsg  at  my  feet; 

Or  mbanlight  sleepiiig  on  a  trao^piil  du«e. 


How  oft  would  I,  with  qnrit  bowed  with  o&re. 

And  comfort  seeking,  to  my  casement  fly, 
And  gaie  with  solemn  thought  and  falling  tear. 

On  gorgeous  sunset  or  bespangled  sky; 
And  these  for  me  are  past  I  Thy  will  be  doma  1 

Full  many  a  blessing  still  is  left  to  me ; 
And  ere  a  few  ihozt  yean  at  most  ue  gone. 

In  bliss  for  ever,  may  I  gaxe  on  Thee  I 

In  that  bright  land  tho  sun  shall  riso  no  more, 

14or  twinkling  star  illume  the  silent  night; 
No  silvery  moonbeam  rest  upon  its  shore; 

The  Lord  shall  be  its  everlasting  light 
Forgiven  and  redeemed  before  the  throne. 

With  ransomed  spirits  I  shall  sing  Thy  [walse: 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  of  Thine  own 

In  joy  and  gladness  Halleluiahs  naBe." 


THBSE  Unee  were  mitten  by  Biohenda 
Beyncdda,  the  third  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
fry,  well  known  to  all  as  a  philanthropiat, 
and  especially  as"  the  P]ci80iieT8*Fnend."  Though 
neror  taking  a  public  line,  Ztitdienda  Beynolds 
inherited  some  of  her  mother's  g^ts,  and  much 
of  her  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  disposition. 
She  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  ready  sym- 
pathizer, counsellor,  and  friend. 

She  was  bom  on  Febraaiy  the  19th,  1808,  and 
was  married  in  1828  to  Foster  Beynolds,  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Foster  Beynolcls,  of  Cars- 
halton  House.  The  earlier  years  of  her  married 
life  were  blessed  with  much  prosperity,  and 
though  itx  after  life  she  experienced  anxieties  and 
sonowiB  in  no  small  measure,  she  always  showed 
a  sabmissdve  and  patient  spirit,  and  cheerfully 
bowed  to  her  Heavenly  Father's  will.  She  had 
five  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  but 
hfft  first  great  Sorrow  was  the  death,  at  twelve 
years  of  asd,  of  her  son  Gnmey,  a  child  of  most 
gentle  aiul  loveable  spirit.  Hb  was  especially 
dear  to  EUsabeth  Fij,  whose  spirit  was  mudtk 
cast  down  at  that  time  by,  as  she  herself  ex- 
pressed it,  "  the  grave  being  opened  in  our  midst," 
for  during  that  year  her  beloved  son,  William 
Storrs  Fry  and  two  of  his  children,  were  taken 
off,  almost  suddenly,  by  malignant  scarlet  fever, 
besides  losing  others  dearly  loved  and  connected 
with  her  by  family  ties.  The  grandmother  and 
mother  wept  together  over  their  dear  ones,  but 
**  sorrowed  not  as  those  without  hope."  They  both 
knew  in  whom  they  had  believed,  and  that  His 
*'  chastening  "  Hand  was  a  "  loving  "  Hand,  and 
that  a  joynil  re-union  was  in  store  for  them. 
The  re-union,  for  one  of  them,  was  to  take  place 
sooner  than  any  thought,  for  those  graves " 
wrae  not  dosed  imtil  the  honoured  and  loved 
motho:  horself  had  been  laid  to  her  rest,  her  great 
work  finished — a  work  tor  whidi  many  to  tho 
present  day  rise  up  and  call  her  "blessed" — a 
work,  the  result  of  which,  "  the  day  "  alone  will 
dedare.  She  was  remarkable  not  only  for  her 
tender  lore  and  sympathy,  her  ever  open  ear  to 


every  care  and  anxiety,  joy  or  pleasnre,  bat  for 
her  wonderful  wisdom  and  jndg;ment. 

From  tiie  time  of  her  mower's  death,  until 
within  a  few  years  of  her  own,  Biohenda  Beholds 
was  a  T^ular  prison  visitor,  and  an  active 
mconber  of  the  "British  Indies  Patronage 
Oommittee  for  tile  Beformation  of  Femde 
Prisoners,"  and  tdso  of  the  "  Elizabeth  Fry 
Befiige  Committee."  The  former  of  these 
societies  was  formed  by  Elizabeth  Fiy,  and  met 
every  week  at  White  Hart  Court,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  any  female  prisoner,  who  at  the  end 
of  her  term  sought  their  assistance,  reoommended 
either  by  the  chaplain  or  the  lady  visitors.  All 
who  applied  to  that  Oommittee  were  helped  in 
whatever  way  seemed  best  into  an  honest  way 
of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and  of  becoming  once 
again  lei^ectable  members  of  sooiety.  One  great 
means  of  continuing  tiiis  work  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  Elisabeth  Fry  Befoge,* 
wldoh  was  founded  in  memory  of  her  whose 
namb  it  beus.  It  receives  thirty  young  women, 
and  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  haro 
been  in  service.  It  is  generally  Aill,  and  under 
its  sheltering  roof  many  hundred  poor  creatures 
have  been  protected  and  taught  the  way  of  life. 

Biohenda  Beynolds  frequently  attended  these 
committee  meetings,  especially  to  watch  and 
follow  up  her  own  "cases"  from  Westminster 
prison — where  every  week,  when  able,  she 
might  be  seen  sitting  in  the  corridors,  reading 
the  Word  of  God,  and  explaining  the  "  good  news  " 
contained  therein  for  every  penitent  ranner,  and 
holding  out  hopes  for  even  the  worst,  if  they 
would  turn  from  sin  aod  seek  forgivenms. 
Each  cell  door  was  open,  so  that  all  might  hear, 
though  not  allowed  to  assemble  together.  After- 
w»ds  she  saw  several  of  them  aepsxatel;^ ,  and 
we  believe  was  often  used  of  Qod  in  bringing 
sinners  to  repentance. 

As  time  went  on,  changes  took  place  in  her 
own  iwnily ;  her  eldest  dau^ter  married  Moneienr 
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d' Arbour,  and  settled  at  Caen,  in  Normandy ;  and 
her  eldest  son  went  out  to  New  Zealand  in  1863. 
The  departure  of  that  much  loved  son  seemed 
the  begirming  of  a  wave  of  sorrow,  which  passed 
over  her  in  the  following  year.  First,  her 
beloved  husband  was  taken  mmi  her,  in  April  1864, 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  married  daughter  at  Caen, 
and  but  two  months  afterwards,  the  son,  so  lately 
peirted  from,  joined  his  father,  after  a  short  illness. 

Her  interests  had  been  keenly  aroused  during 
her  visits  to  Caen,  on  behalf  of  the  crews  of  the 
small  English  vessels  trading  with  that  port ; 
oouBequently  she  became  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing **  The  Caen  Seamen's  Institute,"  where 
English  newspapers  and  other  literature  are 
provided,  and  a  comfortable  room  is  always  ready- 
to  receive  these  strangers  in  a  foreign  land, 
exposed,  as  they  are,  to  every  kind  of  temptation 
in  the  town.  In  addition  to  these  advantages, 
every  Sunday  evening,  a  simple,  hearty,  English 
serrioe  is  held,  conducted  by  the  English 
Resident  Chaplain,  or  by  other  Christian  men. 
During  the  past  year,  alone,  about  2,400  captains 
and  men,  have  availed  themselves  of  tliis  admirable 
institution. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  son,  she 
and  her  remaining  unmarried  daughter,  Richenda, 
settled  in  London.  There  she  quickly  gathered 
around  her  many  friends,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor.  She  was  particularly  attractive  to  the 
young — ^her  cheerfiUness  and  brightness,  her 
many  anecdotes  and  sweet  voice  in  singing 
always  attracted  them,  whenever  she  was  in  uieir 
l^esenoe;  and  yet,  at  o&er  times,  older  and 
graver  and  oft^  careworn  &oes  were  to  be  seen 
listening  to  her  words  of  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, and  few  ever  left  her  without  a  fseling 
of  hope  seeming  almost  unaccountably  to  have 
arisen  in  their  nearts.  She  herself  being  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  The  Comforter," 
her  influence  was  felt  by  all  around  her. 

So  we  may  think  of  her  till  drawing  towards 
her  seventieth  year,  when  her  sight  began  to 
fail.  She  had  perhaps  over-taxed  her  eyes.  She 
painted  beautifully,  flowers  and  fruit  especially 
were  "like  life"  on  her  paper.  She  "had  also  a 
large  correspondence.  But  it  was  evident  that 
the  enjoj|rment  of  these  things  was  passing  away. 
For  a  time  an  operation  seemed  to  give  hope 
of  recovery,  but  the  veil  thickened,  and  before 
hmg  the  I^ht  was  entirely  shut  out  from  her 
eyes.  God.  only  knows  tiie  trial  to  her  active 
and  busy  nature  and  mind,  and  He  only  knew 
how  to  give  that  quiet,  submissive  and  often 
dieerfhl  spirit,  whioh  at  times  almost  deceived 
those  around  her,  as  to  the  depth  and  Inttemess 
of  her  trial.  Of  courae,  active  work  now  ceased, 
but  though  delicate,  her  health  was  fairly  good ; 
she  still  enjoyed  the  company  of  many  dear  ones, 
and  was  carefully  and  tenderly  watched  over  by 
her  daughter  and  her  faithful  attendant  and 
friend.  Now  came  to  her  help  and  comfort  the 
vast  amount  of  Scripture  committed  to  memory 
in  former  years,  and  numberless  hymns  and 
poems.  She  vr&a  the  one  who  always  had  an 
appropriate  chapter  or  Psalm  ready,  whatever 
the  occasion,  and  was  often  heard  singing  her 
well-known  hymns. 

She  passed  away  on  the  Idth  of  February,  of  this 


year,  on  her  seventy-sixth  birthday,  at  the  house 
of  her  sister,  Louisa  PeUy,  after  a  trying  illness, 
during  which  her  spirit  seemed  in  one  Icmg 
communion  with  her  saviour. 


|-{AWAIIAN  Cinxs  of  Befdqe.— In  old  days  the  H»> 
waiians  soem  to  have  boon  always  ready  tat  fighting, 
and  to  have  eet  about  it  in  a  moet  deliberate  vay.  As  a 
matter  of  oooise  crvery  man  was  regularly  drilled  in  the  use 
of  apean.  Javelin,  sling  and  stone,  and  all  other  means  of 
offence  and  defenoe.  In  time  of  war,  all  were  requited  to 
follow  their  chief  to  the  &jd,  and  any  man  who  showed 
symptoms  of  cowardice  had  his  eats  sUt,  and  was  led  into 
the  camp  with  a  tope  roond  his  body. 

Theie  was  (me  Eeatara  of  old  Hawaiian  warfitie  whidi  is 
specially  intexestiug  on  aooount  <tf  its  similarity  to  ancient 
Hebrew  cnstom — namely,  that  of  having  cities  o£  refnge^ 
jjttkoniuu  as  they  w^re  called,  which  afforded  an  invk^able 
sanctoary  to  all  who  were  in  any  danger,  either  when  fleeing 
from  victoriouB  foes,  or  from  justice.  There  -weio  two  such 
places  in  Hawaii.  One  was  at  Honaii-nali,  the  other  at 
Waipio  in  the  district  of  Eohala.  The  former  was  a  lai^ 
cncloBure,  with  several  wide  entrances,  facing  in  every 
direction,  so  that  the  fugitives,  whether  coming  from  north, 
Bouth,  east  or  west,  might  make  straight  ruuning  for  th<dr 
liavtm.  At  a  short  distance  beyond  each  gate  was  planted 
a  tall  spear,  from  which  fluttered  a  white  flag.  Thus  far 
might  the  pursoer  follow  his  foe,  but  not  one  step  farther. 
Should  he  do  so,  be  would  himself  be  guilty  of  desecrating 
thepahu  tabu;  Lg.  the  sacied  enclosure,  and  the  priests  of 
Keave  would  show  no  mercy  to  such  criminals,  who  would 
assuredly  be  put  to  death — thongh  the  man  who  had 
broken  any  other  tabu,  at  was  a  Uiie^  a  man-slayer,  or 
even  a  murderer,  was  safe,  the  moment  he  crossed  the 
threshold. 

The  first  act  of  the  fugitives  was  to  give  thaoks  in  loeaence 
of  the  imago  of  Keave,  and  he  was  then  flowed  to  test  in 
one  of  the  houses  built  spedally  fac  refugees,  within  Uw 
sanctuary,  and  here  he  most  lemaiu  for  a  few  days,  after 
whioh  he  might  letnm  to  his  home. 

Hie  pohouna  at  Hon^-nah  was  on  a  very  large  eoale, 
BO  large  as  to  aflhid  refbge  to  all  the  women,  children,  and 
weakly  folk  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  time  of  war.  It  was 
about  seven  hundred  feet  lon^  hy  four  hnndxed  wide, 
and  vas  KUroanded  by  walls  twelve  feet  high  and 
fifteen  in  thicknesa  Within  it  were  built  three  large 
heia$,  or  sacred  platforms.  One  of  those  was  126  feet 
by  65  and  10  feet  high.  Several  masses  of  lava  rock, 
weighing  two  or  three  tons  apiece,  were  built  into  the  solid 
wall,  at  some  height  from  the  ground,  exciting  a  feeling  of 
marvel  as  to  how  such  Cyclopean  work  had  been  performed, 
by  savages  ignorant  of  all  mechanical  appliances.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  built  for  Eeave,  who  reigned  in  Hawui 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  other puAonua  was  at  Pakarana  in  the  Waipio  district, 
and  though  not  so  large  as  that  at  Honah-naii,  it  was  never- 
theless a  large  enclosure  and  a  place  of  great  antiqaitA-. 
Within  it  was  a  small  mausoleum,  overshadowed  by  a  fine 
old  screw-pine.  This  was  the  Ke  Hale  o  Riroa  (the  Home 
of  Kiroa),  and  contained  the  bones  of  Riroa,  who  reigned 
in  Hawaii  about  eighteen  generations  back.  His  rudely 
carved  atone  image  stood  at  one  comer  of  the  sanetnarv, 
and  to  it  all  comers  mode  offerings  of  hogs,  and  the  socooe* 
sive  kings,  if  unable  to  visit  it  in  perstm,  sent  their  gifts  by 
deputy.— JVvm  Fire  Fomkutu.  By  C.  F,  Gordon  Ommm§. 
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fA  PABABLE  OF  TBVTH. 
ONCENTBATION  of  work  ia  a  principle 
of  power,  in  every  form  of  Chriatian 
activity.  Under  tiie  inflaence  of  this 
principle,  a  gentieman,  vho  vished  to 
ooDBBOiate  a  pcotton  of  his  time  and 
means  to  tibe  Berrioe  of  Chriit,  began 
Christian  work  in  a  olay-ptpe 
A  largo  number  of  men  and  boya 
were  engaged  In  this  invk.  By  regular 
fiiitisg,  and  the  distribntion  of  books  and  tracts,  he  began 
to  ezeroise  some  infloenoe  flir  good  among  Oiera.  After  a 
time  lie  gaTe  an  invitation  to  tea  to  ahoot  finty  hoys  in  the 
idaee.  Fn^xHing  to  make  this  social  gathraing  "a 
parable  troth"  to  all  who  were  to  be  present,  he  made  it 
a  oonditioa  of  their  being  admitted  to  his  house,  that  every 
boy  slumld  hare  on  a  clean,  white  blouse. 

Nefei  before  had  ao  many  people  gathered  at  the  door  of 
his  house  at  one  time.  Every  boy  had  put  on  a  clean  whito 
blouse,  but  sad  to  relate,  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere 
were  against  them,  and  a  downpour  of  rain  made  the  streets 
and  their  blouses  very  indifferently  clean.  The  spattering 
of  the  mnd  by  the  horses  and  passing  vehicles,  gave  their  i 
blouses  a  very  spotted  appearance.  Yet  they  all  found 
their  way  to  the  house  of  feasting  and  entertainment. 
Their  friend  and  boat  met  them  in  the  hall,  and  received 
them  moat  graciously.  The  boys  saw  through  an  open 
door,  the  tables  all  set  for  tela, — large  plates,  piled  up  with 
ham  sandwiches,  bread  and  butter,  cake  and  buns;  and 
they  were  full  of  expectation. 

On  looldng  at  their  blouses,  however,  and  seeing  their 
spattered  oondition,  the  host  said : 

"  Dear  me,  this  is  a  trouble.  Don't  yon  remember,  that 
the  one  condition  on  which  you  were  to  be  admitted  to  tea 
was,  that  yoa  were  each  to  have  <m  a  clean  white  blouse  ? 
What  shall  ve  do?  I  cannot  let  you  sit  down  at  my  table, 
with  such  a  dirty  blouse  as  you  havo  on,  why  they  aie  all 
qiattned  with  mud  I  ** 

The  boys  looked  at  one  anothn,  and  saw  that  they  were 
indeed  in  a  sorry  plight 

**  If  we  were  at  the  furnace  in  the  yard,"  said  one  of 
them  to  his  neighbour  in  a  low  tone  of  voioe,  "  we  could 
■ooQ  make  it  all  right,  but  we  are  here,  and  in  a  sorry  mesa 
too." 

Taking  pity  on  their  condition,  the  gentleman  suggested 
that  the  lads  should  go  into  a  room  and  consult  together  as 
to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  They  did  this,  and  had  a 
lon^  talk.  Suddenly  a  bright  thought  came  into  the  mind 
of  one  of  them,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  I  havo  found  it  I  I  have 
a  nice  piece  of  chalk  in  my  pocket,  and  we  can  soon  rub  | 
our  blouses  whito,  and  cover  all  the  mud."  Bo  at  it  they 
went,  and  for  some  time  they  were  busy  as  bees,  rubbing  . 
on  the  chalk  all  over  their  blouses,  and  then  when  they 
thought  they  looked  pretty  well,  they  sent  one  out  to  say, 
that  they  were  now  all  right,  and  to  ask, — would  the  genUe- 
man  h>ok  at  them  ?   And  ao  they  all  paraded  before  him. 

Btt  soon  saw  the  process  that  had  been  tried  to  make 
them  presentable  at  table,  and  he  said,  "Ah,  this 
won't  do,  my  young  friends,  this  wont  do.  Ton  see, 
instead  of  a  cIms  blonae,  you  have  a  mnd -spattered  one. 
What  yon  have  now  dinie,  is  only  a  try  to  oorer  the  dirt 
The  bhmse  must  be  washed  befbre  it  be  clean.  But  I 
invited  yon  to  my  house,  to  sit  at  my  table,  and  eat  and 
drink  of  the  good  things  I  have  provided.  And  so,  while 
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you  were  busy  trying  to  cover  up  the  mad,  I  hare  sent  and 
got  forty  new  blouses,  all  bright  and  clean.  Throw  off 
these  dirty  ones  of  your  own.  and  put  on  my  clean  ones 
instead.  Are  you  willing?" 

**Tes,  yes,"  was  the  glad  answer,  in  a  ohoms  that  hungry 
boys  alone  can  ring  out,  and  after  the  necessary  exchange 
had  been  made,  they  all  marched  in  to  the  feast  A  very 
pleasant  party  that  was,  and  their  host  did  what  he  oonld  to 
make  them  happy. 

After  the  tables  wme  oleaied  away,  they  had  an  evening's 
enjoyment ;  ringing  songs  of  grace  and  gloiy,  having  very 
{feasant  conversatton,  and  seeing  some  wonderful  aigfato 
thiouj^  the  micioeoope. 

We  are  telling  no  fiuuied  etory,  but  ciroumstknoee  that 
really  took  plaoa 

At  the  end  of  the  happy  entertainment  they  were  all 
called  t(^ether  for  family  worship,  fuid  their  kind  host  read 
to  them  the  Gist  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  When 
he  read  the  lOth  verse,  he  said :  "  My  young  friends,  you 
learn  firom  the  words  expressed  by  this  man  of  Qod,  that  he 
was  a  very  happy  man.  His  soul  was  very  glad.  The 
Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  him  to  write  down  his  experience 
of  the  grace  of  God,  for  the  oomfort  and  guidance  of  all 
those  who  love  and  obey  God,  in  all  the  lands  of  earth  and 
through  all  the  ages  of  time,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  him 
to  tell  out  the  right  cause  of  his  happiness.  Listen  to  what 
ho  says : '  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  ttie  Lord,  my  soul  shall 
be  joyful  in  my  Qod ;  for  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the 
garmeate  of  salvation.  He  hath  covered  me  with  the  lobe  of 
righteousness.' 

**  Now  you  know,  yon  were  to  ecnne  to  my  house  with  a 
clean  blouse  on.  On  your  way,  you  came  throu^  the  rain 
and  the  mire  of  the  streets,  and  you  arrived  with  be- 
spattered garments.  But  I  was  anxiona  that  you  should 
ei^joy  the  good  things  I  had  provided  for  yon,  aod  so  I  gave 
each  of  yon  a  new,  clean  garment  Kever  forget,  my  young 
friends,  tliat  the  God  of  salvation  invites  yon,  each  one,  to 
come  to  His  home  in  heaven;  to  rit  at  His  table,  and 
fbast  on  the  rich  fbod  sod  hcdy  finite  of  His  eternal  love. 
He  is  very  anxious  that  you  should  accept  His  invitation 
and  be  among  the  company  of  His  redeemed  bmily.  And 
as  our  own  ganoents  for  the  soul  are  *a11  as  an  nncleiui 
thing,*  and  at  their  best  in  men's  estimation,  are  but 
*fllthy  rags'  to  His  holy  heart  and  eye.  He  has  provided 
a  wedding  garment  clean  and  white,  for  every  one  who  will 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  their  King.  This 
garment  is  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  ia  '  the 
Undeflled,'  and  'Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.'  'Who  of 
God  is  made  unto  us,  wisdom,  and  rig^iteonsneaa,  and  sanc- 
flcation,  and  rcdemptioiL'  '  For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be 
sin  for  tu,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him.' 

"  You  have  been  very  happy  this  evening  in  my  house. 
Well,  I  want  to  be  a  witness  for  God  to  you.  He  is  very 
anxiouB  that  you  may  all  come  to  His  everlasting  nome  of 
blessedness.  He  has  sent  His  beloved  Son,  Christ  Jesus, 
as  His  messenger  of  mercy  to  rinners ;  and  His  voice  of  love 
is  <  Come  unto  Sle,*  and  *  him  that  oometh  unto  Me,'  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out.'  The  righteous  Lord  Jesus  is  the  un- 
speakably precious  gift  of  God  to  us  sinneis,  sod  He  gave 
Himself  on  the  cross  of  Calvary  as  the  one  great  sacrifice 
and  proiatiation  for  our  sins.  The  eternal  Father  says, 
'Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth,  oome  ye  to  the  mters.' 
Jesus  says, '  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  oome  unto  Me  and 
drink.*  'The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  Come.'  The  word 
of  God  everywhere  pc^ta  to  Jeans  as  the  way  to  Lifi^  to 
Heaven,  and  God,  Do,  I  pray  you,  every  one  accept  the 
invitation  of  God,  and  as  litUe  children  who  have  to  accept 
the  food  and  clothes  jRovided  for  them,  so  do  you  aooept 
now  the  great  Savionr,  and  the  great  salvatipx^  which  God 
oflbn  to  yon.  withont  money  an^^^  j^QQa 
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**  Ton  know  I  ioTited  70a  all  to  come  to  my  house  to-night 
and  I  am  80  glad  that  you  have  eome.  I  think  yon  hoTo 
all  been  very  happy  thia  eyening  ?  [Yea,  was  the  hearty 
response.]  Well,  believe  me,  the  Glod  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jeans  Christ  invites  yon  to  eojoj  eternal  life,  with  His 
whole  heart.  And,  jnst  as  I  provided  everything  for  you 
this  evening,  God  provides  everything  for  the  soul.  All 
it  needs  in  time,  and  all  that  can  satisfy  its  great  needs  for 
eternity,  is  laid  up  in  Christ,  and  in  Him  we  have  all  things. 
Nothing  can  cover  the  aonl  of  a  sinner  but  the  righteousness 
of  Jesus.  No  garment  can  bo  seen  in  Heaven,  but  those 
that  have  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  All  the 
redeemed  family  of  God  are  known  in  heaven  by  the 
garments  they  wear,  and  the  name  that  sparkles  as  a 
coronet  of  glory  00  their  foreheads.  There  must  be  no 
covering  up  of  sins  and  faults  in  sham  attire,  or  half-washed 
robes,  but  a  genuine  righteousness  must  be  sought  in  Him. 
Take  into  your  hearts  the  gift  of  God  which  is  eternal  life ; 
and  then,  yoorlifiB  here  will  be  spent  fisr  Jems,  and  your 
life  in  heaTen  with  Jesns,  fbr  ever  and  erar.** 

They  then  sang  together  that  very  precious  hymn  which 
hu  led  mai^  a  weary  soul  into  the  peace  of  God- 

*'Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  Thou  bid'at  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  oome. 

Just  aa  I  am,  and  waiting  not 

To  rid  my  soul     one  dark  blot, 

To  Thee,  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each  spot, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 

Just  as  I  am,  though  tossed  about 
With  many  a  conflict,  many  a  doubt, 
Fightings  within  and  fears  without, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  oome. 

Just  as  I  am,  poor,  wretched,  blind, 
Sight,  riches,  healing  of  the  mind. 
Yes,  all  I  need,  in  Thee  to  find, 
O  Lamb  of  Grod,  I  come. 

Jnrt  u  I  am,  Thott  wilt  leodTe, 
Wilt  welcome,  pardon,  cleanse,  relieve ; 
Because  Thy  promise  I  believe, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 

Just  as  I  am.  Thy  love  unknown- 
Has  broken  every  barrier  down; 
Mow  to  be  Thine,  yea.  Thine  alone» 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come." 

And  so,  with  the  beautiful  benediction  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  a  happy  good-night,  this  party  separated. 

May  we  all  learn  by  experience  this  "  Parable  of  Truth," 
— that  we  all  need  washing,  and  that  there  is  a  *'  garment 
of  salvation  "  and  a  "  robe  of  righteousness,"  which  God  has 
provided  for  all  His  guests,  in  grace  now,  and  glory  here- 
after. 


THE  HOKE  BIBLE  CLA8B. 

XZI. — THB  J0DBKST8  OF  OXJR  LOBI). 

Tkxt  Esr  the  day— "Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
become  the  firstfroits  of  them  that  dept."   1  Cor.  xv.  ISO. 
Bead  Mark  xvi. 

In  the  sepulehre  of  Joseph  o{  Arimathoa,  the  body  of 
our  blessed  Lord  lay  cold  and  dead  all  the  day  that 
followed  flie  dreadful  Friday  of  His  sufferings.  But  a 
change  was  near.  When  that  day  of  rest,  which  was  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  was  over,  and  when  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  began  faintiy  to  dawn  over  Jerusalem,  some 


loving  followers  went  forth  very  early  to  the  sepulchre. 
who  were  these T  And  tehat  were  they  abovt  to  dot  Wkat 
anxiow  queition  did  they  aik  among  Qiemdval  They 
needed  not  to  have  asked  it — the  stone  was  rolled  away,  the 
sepulchre  was  empty !  The  Lord  wot  riaea  from  tbe  dead! 
Acts  ii.  32.  They  looked,  and  beheld  an  angel  in  white 
sitting  there ;  and  what  did  he  tell  them  t  Ho  knew  that 
they  sought  Jesus,  but  Jesus  no  longer  lay  dead  within  the 
tomb ;  Ho  was  risen  even  as  He  himself  had  said,  thongh 
they  hod  not  known  His  meaning.  Mark  ix.  81, 82 :  Hstt. 
xviL  23.  The  women  could  see  for  themselves  the  emp^ 
sepulchre — it  was  the  place  where  Jesus  had  lud,  and  fiom 
which  God  had  raised  Him  up.   Acts  i.  40. 

The  angol  then  gave  them  a  message — to  whom  1  And 
they  went  out  quickly  filled  with  "fear  and  great  joy," 
Matt.  xxviiL  8.  Several  times  was  tho  Lord  seen  on  tlitt 
glorious  first  day  of  the  week.  What  toosiaa  sou  Si»1 
She  vaa  one  who  owed  much  to  Jesna,  and  who  bved  Him 
much ;  she  stayed  weeping  beside  the  sepulchre,  and  Jesm 
Himself  camo  and  spoke  to  her  there,  John  xx.  14-16. 
To  whmn  elte  did  He  t^pearY  T.  12.  These  two  disdplei, 
like  Uory  MagdaleUt  did  not  know  the  Lord  at  first  when 
they  aaw  Dim,  Luke  xxiv.  16,  till  He  opened  their  eyes, 
Luke  xxiv.  31.  For  the  risen  and  ^coioua  Saviour  was 
not  like  the  sufifering  Saviour  whom  they  had  seen  in  His 
anguiah  on  the  cross.  And  yet  He  was  indeed  the  same, 
and  when  His  disdples  doubted  Him  He  blamed  tiiem  for 
their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  shewed  them 
His  hands  and  His  feet,"  Luke  xxiv.  40 ;  John  xx.  27 ;  that 
by  the  marks  of  the  nails  which  had  pierced  Him  thry 
might  see  and  know  that  Ho  was  indeed  their  own  tnie 
Lord  and  God.  Tho  disciples,  when  they  knew  Him, 
filled  with  joy,  for  now  they  saw  that  Ho  was  olivo  luid 
that  their  faith  was  not  in  vain.  They  knew  also  that  He 
loved  them  atill,  by  His  having  appeared  to  them,— and 
Peter,  whom  the  angel  had  specially  named  in  the  woids 
spoken  to  the  women,  v.  7— was  gladdened  by  knowing 
that  his  Master  had  foigiven  him  hia  great  siu. 

Jesus  now  gave  His  disciples  a  message  to  all  the  world, 
a  mCBsage  of  glad  tidinga,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  crerj' 
creature.  What  ligns  were  to /oBow  thtir  preacliingi  By 
these,  men  were  to  see  that  they  were  sent  by  God. 

Wo  are  told  very  shortly  by  St  Mark  of  the  laat  event 
that  marked  our  ^vioui*8  life  on  earth — His  ascending  np 
into  heaven.  This  is  fully  described  in  Acta  i.  9-11. 
whore  we  read  how  tho  Lord  having  finished  His  discouiso 
to  Hia  followera,  even  while  they  beheld  Him,  **  was  token 
up,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  nghi"  And  now 
Jesus,  the  same  Jesus  who  went  about  doing  good,  and 
who  Buffered  and  died  and  rose  again — ^is  in  heaven  sitting 
'*at  the  ri^  hand  of  God  tho  Father  Almi^ty,  ftaa 
whence  He  shall  oome  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

May  Ho  grant  us  grace  so  to  believe  In  Him  now  that  we 
may  live  with  Him  in  glory  for  ever. 

Sing,— "Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day," 
or, «  The  Day  of  Resuzreotion." 


SCRIFTUBE  EN'IGMA. 
no.  X. 

My  finals  name  an  instnunent  of  peaoeAd  labour,  whic4) 
became  in  tho  hand  of  my  initio  an  instrument  of  death. 

1 .  One  whose  love  for  his  friend  passed  the  love  of  wcmira 

2.  Ad  aged  prophetess  who  served  God  day  and  night  is 

the  temple. 

8.  A  good  high  prieat  who  died  in  consequence  of  hearinj: 
of  Uie  capture  of  the  Ark  of  God. 
4.  A  king  whose  mother  gave  him  good  oonnsel. 
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THE  condition  of  the  poor  in  our  great  dtieB  oontinuM  to 
be  dieeimed  ivith  pneticsl  Bympathy.  There  are  many 
incHeatlons  that  the  qoeHtiona  raiwd  vil)  not  be  permitted  to 
drop  without  some  permanent  reformB  being  effected. 
Wbaterer  the  recommendations  of  the  Boyal  Ootomindon, 
the  Christian  churchea  recognise  their  own  special  spheie  of 
action  in  the  matter.  A  conference  of  religious  bodies  has 
been  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Faniiudon  Street  The 
first  daj,  imder  the  preddency  of  Sir  W7  HoArthnrt 
was  la^jiely  ooen|Hed  with  qnestionB  of  fact  The  Ber.  A. 
Meams  maintained  that  there  had  been  no  exaggeration 
in  the  statements  made.  The  Bev.  A.  Brown  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  prevailing  miseries,  some  part  of  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  wretched  ^y  given  for  oertain  classes 
of  work.  Ui.  Albert  Spicer  contributed  the  first 
papei,  entitled  "The  Extent  and  Distribation  of  the 
VariooB  Claseeiof  London  Foot,"  showing  that  overcrowd- 
ing existed  in  every  district  in  London,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  greatest  wealth.  Ur.  Marchant 
Williams  sud  he  had  been  making  inquiries  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  between  rant  paid  and  the  wages 
earned,  and  he  found  that  on  an  avera^  the  rent  amounted 
to  one-fourth  of  the  eazningi.  The  Bev.  G.  H.  Huiphy 
thoB^t  the  state  of  affair*  improved  in  Lambeth.  Ouier 
spe^ers  dwelt  on  other  phases  of  life  among  the  poor. 
The  Bev.  G.  B.  Ecany  had  seen  greater  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East  of  London. 

The  eeoond  day,  tmder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Haiheson,  was  devoted  to  the  disousaiou  of  the  responsi- 
Ulity  of  tiie  churches  in  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the 
poor.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Allon  contended  that  Christiuiity  was 
the  only  force  equal  to  coping  with  the  problem.  In 
Christianity  was  the  solatiou  of  the  bitter  cry,  and  nowhere 
else  besida  The  Bev.  Dr.  Dykes  who  followed,  in  the  course 
of  bis  speech  said  it  was  misleading  to  use  the  words 
"Chriatian  sooialiBm."  JHeai.)  On  the  Continent  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  ChristiBn  socialima,  but  there  was  a 
Christtan  principle  which  would  accomplish  the  end  they 
sought  to  DO  achieved  by  socialism,  namely,  a  practical 
remedy  for  these  evile,  and  that  was  to  be  found  in  lioing 
far  the  pMic  beeatm  it  tmu  OofTs  pvbiic  Dr.  Cooke 
sa^;e«ted  a  public  oolleotion  for  the  lienefit  of  the  poorest 
in  every  church  and  <^pel.  Mr.  B.  Clarke  thought  that 
mission  halts  hod  to  a  certain  extent  depreciated  church-life. 
He  laid  emphaids  on  Sunday  schools  as  one  of  the  remedial 
agencies.  The  Bev.  A.  McAulay  touched  the  same  subject 
in  a  paper  subsequently  read.  He  pointed  out  that  they 
could  only  get  4  per  cent  of  the  working  men  into  church, 
but  they  could  get  70  per  cent  of  the  lads  into  the  Snnday 
sehools.  TTntii  every  Snnday  school  had  a  vi^iance 
committee  to  account  few  every  Sabbath  sohoIa^  in  the 
evening'  they  would  uot  moke  much  progress  in  healing  the 
evils  of  London.  He  recommended  on  extension  of  Christian 
hospitality  to  tiie  young.  Mr.  S.  Smith,  u.f.,  on  ossnming 
the  chair  vacated  by  Mr.  Matheson,  urged  that  Christian 
teaohioK  ahonld  be  less  mechanical,  and  Uiat  more  provisiw 
should  M  made  for  the  Kxnal  life  and  amoBements  of  the 
poor.  He  also  reoommended  the  study  of  industrial  pheno- 
mena. Perhaps  it  would  OBtonish  them  to  be  told  that  in 
the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  added  more  to  tho  popu- 
lation than  were  added  within  the  six  centuries  after  the 
Korman  Conquest  He  had  made  a  little  calculation,  &om 
which  he  found  that  if  daring  the  next  century  this  country 
went  on  inneMtgig  at  the  same  rate,  we  should  have  150 
mtllimf  of  inhabitants  in  Great  BritaiB,  and  flutt  London 
Bad  itm  suburbs  would  then  contain  about  20  millions, — a 
statemmt  which,  of  course,  implied  the  impossible.  He 
was  afraid  it  would  lead  to  some  terrific  social  convulsion. 
He  himself  believed  in  emigration.  He  dwelt,  in  conclusion, 
on  the  detest^le  condition  of  the  London  streets.  They 
needed  Csr  more  striet  ptdiee  anugeinaita.  Olandng  at 
•theTBiib!feeti,he  aald  miwhTnnained  toba  draein  assooiating 
the  leglalatnre  with  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Mr.  IL  B.  Williams  appealed  for  an  extension  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union.  If  that  hod  not  bee*  established  in  1844, 
London  woold  have  boeo  to-day  a  place  to  escape  from. 
The  Bev.  John  Bond  read  a  paper  on  "  The  forms  in  which 


the  enterprise  of  Christian  Churches  e&n  meet  the  moral 
and  spiritual  necessities  of  tho  poor  of  London."  He 
insist^  on  the  Gospel  being  the  sole  means  of  radically 
improving  the  poor  of  London.  To  amily  that  power  he 
strongly  advocated  undivided  effort  Every  church  must 
be  aggressively  hoetUe.  The  vacating  of  sitting  on  given 
days  by  regu^  members  was  also  Suable.  Prooeeding 
from  pcnnt  to  point,  the  speaker  advocated  the  extension 
and  BtrengUiening  of  manv  existing  agencies^  The  Bev. 
Dr.  J.  Clifford  aAed  why  should  not- the  Ghriatian  Chonh 
take  the  initiative,  and  provide  amasenumts  and  recreation 
for  the  people  ?  The  Protestant  Choioh  had  been  eenturiea 
in  karning  that  men  need  to  be  amused. 

A  FDBLio  meeting  was  held  the  evening  after  the  close  of 
the  conference  in  Exeter  Hall.  It  was  lu^Iy  attended  by 
working  men,  and  no  small  significance  attached  to  the 
sentimenta  there  uttered.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided. 
Mr.  Bogers,  who  spoke  first,  advocated  State  aid  in  rehousing 
the  poor.  The  Bev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  ii.a.,  evoked  loud 
cheoa  as  he  went  on  to  atgm  that  the  great  need  of  onr 
tinia  was  Chriitian  aoeialiam.  His  definition  of  the  phiase, 
however,  was  covered  by  his  illnstratiuu.  The  abohtion  of 
the  Factory  Acts  was  ^ure  socialism.  Poor-law  legislation 
was  not  onlv  socialistio,  but  oommnnistic.  So  the  Irish 
Land  Acts,  the  Education  Acts,  the  Liability  of  Employers' 
Acts,  and  the  Sunday  Closing  of  PubUc-houses  were  simply 
socialism.  Such  aodaliem  waa  the  result  of  ChrisManity.  A 
Permisiive  Billist  was  a  socialist  the  deepest  dye.  Why 
were  the  mnsses  alienated  ttom  the  Church?  Bocauso 
Christians  had  neglected  their  social  interests.  The  Church 
that  did  take  up  that  burning  question  of  socialism  bravely 
would  gain  the  people  of  England.  Let  all  sects  join  han^ 
in  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  He  solemnly 
called  upon  all  the  churches  of  Christ  *jo  do  their  long 
neglectea  duty  in  acting  for  the  social  welfare  of  mankina, 
and  so  bring  back  the  alienated  masses  to  the  social  toother* 
hood  of  Christ  Loud  and  prolonged  applause  followed  this 
speech.  There  were  listeners,  however,  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  all  its  phrases,  or  endorse  all  its  conclusions. 
Its  reception  is  to  be  noted  as  one  other  indication  of  the 
feeling  awakening  on  this  subject 

Tmt  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  came  also  under  connderation 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Ccnt- 
ferences.  The  Church  Courts  Commisritmera'  Bcmort  waa 
among  the  other  subjecta  of  debate,  a  resolution  of  genml 
approval  being  supplemented  by  the  minority  with  a. 
sentence  upholding  tho  episcopal  veto  The  Central 
Council  now  consists  of  delegates  from  twenty-ox  dtocesee, 
three  clergymen  and  three  laymen  from  each.  Two 
dioceseB  (Salisbury  and  Liverpool)  at  present  decline  to 
send  members,  two  (York  uid  Exeter)  have  not  yet 
considered  the  subject,  and  three  (Woioester,  Llandaff,  and 
Southwell)  have  no  Diooeaan  Copferenoe  to  be  represented. 

LoBD  Thurlow's  motion  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  public 
libraries,  museums,  and  picture  galleries  on  Snnday  was 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  forty-six  to  thirty- 
eight;  and  the  amendment  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  reoom- 
mending  the  opening  of  the  National  InstitnttoDS  on  oertain 
evenings  during  the  week  was  withdrawn,  in  deference  to 
prudential  oonffiderations. 

A  ocarFEBEnCB  was  held  in  London  prior  to  the  debate  of 
deleftatea  fnm  societies  interertad  in  the  obaerrauoe  of  the 
Lofd's  Day.  Lnd  ShaCteabhiy  imslded  the  first  day,  and 
Sir  John  Kennaway  the  secraid.  The  various  practical 
aspects  of  tho  question  were  oooiidored,  the  preeent  state  of 
piiblio  feeling  in  relation  to  it  and  the  special  daima  to 
sympathy  of  those  engaged  in  the  po^-offioe,  on  the 
nilwaya,  and  in  <»nnibnB  traffic  **  Sunday  never  comes  this 
way,"  waa  tho  ranark  of  an  ranuibaa  driver.  Many  ODudbna 
men  work  the  whole  year  at  a  streteh  without  rest  Surefy 
it  should,  at  the  very  least,  be  insisted  that  reliefs  be 
always  provided.  Mr.  T.  C.  Stevenson,  u.p.,  brought  out 
another  fact  On  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  he  had  often  been 
distressed  to  see  the  liberties  ts^en  with  tho  Babbath  by 
shipowners.   Every  Sunday,  all  the  year  muBd,  men  ware 
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at  MBit  and  knew  nothing  of  a  day  of  rest,  and  tbeie  vaa  no 
doubt  that  to  this  &ct  was  to  be  attributed  the  increasing 
number  of  ooUisionB  on  the  coast.  There  waa  bo  doubt 
that  rery  many  of  them  were  due  to  the  continued  strain 
upon  the  physical  powers  of  seamen. 

The  Sunday  Society,  which  advocates  the  opening  of 
museums  and  the  modification  of  exiBting  customs,  dosed, 
not  long  since,  a  Sunday  gathering  with  a  dance.  The  fact 
is  noteworthy  anart  firom  its  religious  bearing.  It  f^ows 
how  CTaduallT  the  barriers  that  protect  the  rest  of  society 
may  be  overthrown  in  the  pursmt  of  plemsnre.  This  kind 
of  innovation  would  soon  ntterly  transfona  the  day  Cn 
multitudes  of  the  poarer  olass. 

It  must,  howevor,  be  ocmoecled  that  there  are  yei  methods 
untried  by  wldeh  tiw  tedium  of  a  city  Souday  might  be 
greatly  imieved  in  these  crowded  neighbooriuKids,  -wbme  the 
realities  of  home  rest  are  not  known.  There  are  some  above 
the  a^i  of  the  Sunday-school  for  whom  directly  spiritual 
exercises  have  no  attraction,  upon  whom  a  negative  influence 
keeping  them  from  harm  might  yet  be  exerted.  Places  are 
needed  where  peoj^le  may  meet  without  restndnt,  and  yet 
under  wholesome  inspirations,  and  exchange  the  kind  of 
conversation  which  quickens  the  life  of  middle-class  families. 
Could  not  rooms  be  found  in  which  neighbours  mi^t  be 
gathered  for  an  hour  or  two  to  hear  someone  read  from  a 
useful  or  interesting  book?  Or  might  not  gtoaps  be 
gathered  to  spend  a  little  time  in  cheerful  linging?  And 
how  easily  might  some  of  the  best  the  Snnday-sohool 
children  be  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  aged,  and  taught  to 
use  UieiT  voices  to  lighten  the  monotony  of  years  and  pain. 
There  are  many  ways  of  brightening  the  poor  man's  dty 
Sabbath  not  yet  tried. 

Dr.  Faibbaibh  has  been  delivering  a  coarse  of  lectures 
on  Sunday  evenings  to  working  men  at  Bradford.  In  oue 
of  them,  on  "  The  Christian  Iteligion  in  Modem  Europe," 
he  traced  the  influence  of  Christianitv  on  political,  social, 
and  economical  questions,  and  showed  how  pn^cress  had 
been  due  to  the  great  ideas  at  the  basts  of  its  teadiing. 
Unlike  many  who  bewail  the  decadence  of  ChristiMi  fiuu, 
he  spoke  in  words  of  vigorous  hope.  Kevcr  was  an  age 
more  marked  by  its  strong  and  \-igorou8  belief  than  ours. 
The  truth  of  Christ  was  slowly  subduing  the  mind  of  man 
into  subjection  unto  Himaolf.  Never  was  His  power  so 
great  as  it  was  now.  It  was  greater  now  than  in  that 
mediaeval  time  when  religion  was  the  great  concern  of  the 
few,  the  mere  pastime  of  the  many.  In  our  century  the 
thinkers  that  had  had  the  mistiest  influence  were  Christian 
thinkers.  It  might  be  that  we  had  phases  and  forms  of 
loud-speaking  infldelity.  It  was  tm*  that  we  had*  a  great, 
deep,  strong  sea  of  faith«  a  sea  of  faith,  t^  nev«  was  so 
near  its  full  as  now.  -  ■  ■ 

A  MissioifABT  conference  extending  over  three  days,  has 
been  held  at  the  uowly-erected  Powis-hall,  Westooume 
Park.  Mr.  James  Mathieson  presided  on  the  first  morning, 
when  the  subject  was  "Medical  Missions,"  and  Surgeon- 
General  Francis,  Dr.  Grould  from  ChiIu^  and  Dr.  Maxwell 
and  Dr.  Downes  of  the  Kashmir  Mission,  were  the  speakers. 
In  the  afternoon  Lord  Shafteshuty  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
chief  speakers  were  ladies,  the  subject  being,  "  Our  Sisters 
in  Other  Lands."  The  next  day  there  was  an  open  Con- 
ference on  **  How  best  to  kindle  and  deepen  missionary  zeal 
in  the  Churches  of  Christ"  The  Rev.  G.  Eamey,  secretary 
of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society,  opened  the  dis- 
cuBSion.  In  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Sinclair  Paterson  presided, 
and  Ur.  Broomliall,  Secretary  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
aad  Captain  Seton  Churchill  spoke  on  "  External  and  social 
hindnmces  to  foreign  missioa  work  " — amongst  them  the 
opium  trade,  and  the  irreligion  of  the  English  in  India. 
Ohina  was  the  topic  for  the  evening  meeting.  The  thbd 
mcnmit^  Mrs.  Orattan  Oninnest  read  a  paper  on  "  The  need 
and  opportunity  for  self-supporting  missfomiries,'*  which  may 
Im  dewribed  as  the  moat  remarkabte  feature  of  the  conference. 
She  pleaded  strongly  for  a  much  larger  infusion  of  Christian 
life  into  the  mission  field,  and  urged  tnat  this  was  only  possible 
on  the  scale  needed  by  the  multiplication  of  voluntary 
unpaid  workers,  male  and  female.  As  one  encouragement 
ehe  spoke  <^  Uie  new  openings  on  every  hand.  In  passing 
she  referred  especially  to  the  woric  of  the  Inten»ti<mu 
Association  on  the  Congo,  carried  on  under  the  fostering 
patronage  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  which  she  described 
as  something  alt««ethra  unprecedented  in  its  inception  and 
execution.  The  Belgian  monarch  is  spending  on  the  project 
SOiWXH.  a  year  out  of  his  own  private  reeourees,  and  in  the 


eventuality  of  his  death  he  has  made  provision  that-the 
work  of  exploration  and  clvilisatiou  shall  go  on  unhindered. 
At  a  later  stage  of  the  Conference  Mr.  Grattan  Guinness 
stated  that  the  Congo  langnage  had  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing. A  recent  letter  from  Sttmley  Pool  reported  the  return 
of  Mr.  Stanley  from  a  five  months'  journey  into  the  interior. 
He  hrou^t  with  him  two  lads  resened  from  the  slavers : 
one  of  them  he  gave  to  the  charge  of  Dr.  Sima,  and  ihe 
other  to  the  head  of  the  Baptist  Mission.  So  the  langnage 
spoken  at  the  very  centre  oi  the  oontinent  was  now  withm 
reach,  these  native  boys  supplying  the  key.  On  the  last 
afternoon  Sir.  T.  P.  Buxton  presided,  and  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  B.  N.  Ciut  on  "  ChristUn  Pioneers  on  the  Dark  Coo- 
ttnent"  Hi.  Bn^^ene  Stock  was  omon^  the  speakers.  In 
the  evening  Afnca  was  again  the  nihjecL  Fiom  first  to 
last  the  proceedings  were  fuU  of  intereeL 

The  proposal  to  raise  a  monnment  to  Admiral  Coligny  in 
Paris  has  been  brought  before  the  Protestants  m  this 
country  in  gatherings  held  in  the  HbnOT  of  Oanteibnry 
Cathedral,  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Marquis  de  Jauoourt,  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  project,  said  that  for  a  long  time  the  memory 
of  Coligny  hod  not  received  jnstice.  Soman  OathoUcs 
naturally  desired  to  be  silent  about  St.  Barth(d«Dew*»^y, 
and  in  many  ways  Protestants  were  prevented  fion  njness- 
ing  their  amntration.  H.  Bersier  had  been  shocked  br  this 
conspiracy  of  silence,  and  suggested  thai  a  oommittee  snould 
be  otganised  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  to 
enable  them  to  raise  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory  <^ 
the  great  Hngnenot  leader.  The  proposal  was  received  witii 
enthusiasm  by  the  Protestants  of  Franoe.  The  Government 
aiidCityof^risfaTQnTedtheidea,aDda  site  hod  been  given 
them  for  the  monument,  which  was  most  appropriate — 
historically,  because  it  was  exactly  upon  the  ^t  on  which 
Coligny  fell,  and  aristically  because  in  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  of  Paris.  The  cost  of  the  work  would  be 
5,400i.,  towards  which  the  Prenoh  Government  hod  given 
1,3001.,  and  2,8001.  had  been  collected  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland.  M.  Eugene  Bersier  was  himself  present  at  these 
meetings,  and  recalled  in  eloquent  words  the  main  features 
of  Coligny's  history. 

Thi  mission  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  in  the  north 
of  London  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  rriigkms  work. 
The  number  of  professed  oonvrats  at  St  l^incnu  is 
estimated  at  3,900.  These  figures  are  no  sure  test  of 
spiritual  life,  but  they  represent  a  wide  area  over  which 
"  the  waters  "  have  been  troubled.  Overflow  meetings  were 
held  in  adjacent  places,  and  many  subsequent  services  have 
been  attended  by  happy  results.  K^isington  and  Hampetead 
have  since  been  visited.  The  two  haxi-yroriad  evangelists 
have  been  reinlbrced  by  the  arrival  of  Messni  Fe^eoost 
and  Stebbing  from  America. 

Tbebe  are  again  rumours  of  the  Pope's  intention  to  leave 
Italy.  The  Court  of  Cassation  hasxqeoted  the  elaim  of  the 
Propaganda  to  exemption  from  the  ecolesiastioal  expropria- 
tion law.  It  can  no  longer  hold  landed  property.  Pope 
Leo  regards  this  decision  as  an  attack  on  uis  prerogative. 
In  future  the  funds  of  the  Propaganda  are  to  be  administered 
from  twenty-three  centres.  Meantime  the  question  has 
been  again  discussed  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Papacy 
founding  a  new  home. 

The  daily  Hebrew  service  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning 
in  Jerusalem  is  regularly  attended  now  by  more  than  forty 
Jews,  every  one  of  whom  ia  an  inquirer  into  the  truths  ;of 
Christian!^.  There  have  been  several  bwtisms  at  Artonf, 
the  colonv  hitely  founded  near  the  city  for  Rnsaiaa  reftigee*. 
The  setuers  there  show  willingness  to  work,  and  their 
facility  in 'acquiring  a  knowledge  of  field-labour  would,  it  is 
said,  **  decidedly  disconcert  those  who  persistently  maintain 
that  Jews  cannot  be  agriculturists."  Their  ^readiness  to 
contribute  a  weekly  poor-tax  out  of  the  scanty  loan  for  food 
which  they  obtain  w>mises  well  for  the  future.  Fundi  ore 
mncdi  needed  to  help  meet  the  expensas  inenrted  1^  this 
attempt  to  succour  the  distressed  oflsrael. 

Thi  Bishop  of  Alfonsa,  a  district  lying  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Superior,  has  heen  advocating  the  clainu  <rf  his 
diooese  to  misricmary  help.  Amongst  the  mixed  sod 
widely-scattered  population  there  are  acnne  ten  thooasnd 
Ojibmy  Indians,  the  la^  majority  of  whom  are  (till 
heathen.  There  are  now  in  this  part  of  the  Dominion  about 
9,000  nawiea  engaged  in  omstnutiikg  the  Caaadisn 
Paoiflo  Bailway.  t 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 
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"  iiETioi.tt,  SIT  cniLn,  vovn  English  home. 


PIERRE  RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  IDON  aoir,  JSademoiBeUe." 
jD    "  Q<xjd  eTening,  Monsienr  Richards.  May 
I  carry  your  little  can  for  yon  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Mademoiselle,  but  I  could 
Vo.  UTL— Jtm  1,  im. 


not  permit  it.  I  do  but  go  to  the  Widow  Griggs, 
who  is  still  ill.  She  likes  the  soup  which  I  make, 
and  though  I  go  upon  my  two  crutches  I  still 
can  carry  my  little  can.    But  it  was  kind  on  the 
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part  «f  'inacleiaoiBeUe  to  thiiik  to  help  the 
fame." 

"  It  is  wry  good  of  you  to  take  soup  to  Mrs. 
Griggs.  She  is  not  a  nice  old  woman.  The  other 
day  when  I  took  her  a  pudding  from  mother,  she 
only  said, '  Well,  I  hopes  'tis  done.* " 

"No,  truly  the  Widow  Griggs  has  not  the 
gracious  air  and  maimer.  But,  little  one,  it  is 
not  for  thanks  we  try  to  do  a  little  kindness. 
The  good  madame,  your  mother,  thinks  not  of 
thanks  when  she  nurses  the  tick  and  feeds  the 
hungry.  Dost  thou  not  know  what  the  Bible 
says  of  true  religion?  It  is,  to  *  visit  the  widow 
and  fittherlesa  in  affliction,' " 

**  Oh  yes,  I  know  I "  interrupted  the  little  girl 
eagerly.  "Mother  gave  me  that  verse  for  my 
birthday  text  last  yew*.  We  are  to  keep  ourselves 
'  unspotted  from  the  world.'  I  don't  think  I  quito 
understand  it.  Mother  says  it  is  so  difficult  that 
I  shall  never  do  it  by  my  own  strength ;  but  still 
I  must  always  try,  and  never  be  discouraged. 
Now  I  will  open  Mrs.  Griggs*  gate  for  you,  and 
then  you  need  not  put  down  your  can.  Monsieur 
Bichu^.  Good-bye." 

"Good  night,  madcmoisello.  Already  thou 
walkest  in  the  steps  of  thy  father  and  mother. 
May  the  good  Lord  watch  over  thee,  and  truly 
keep  thee  unspotted  from  the  world." 

Amy  Spencer  ran  home  through  the  wintry 
twilight,  and  at  tea  she  told  ^r  father  and 
mother  that  she  had  seen  ISsmmsai  Biohftrda 
taking  soup  to  Mrs.  Chiggs,  and  repeated  his 
remarks  about  tone  religion. 

"He  is  a  fine  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Spencer. 
"His  religion  is  like  that  of  a  little  child.  I 
Bometimes  think  he  must  resemble  those  converts 
from  paganism  made  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church.  His  simple,  trusting  belief  is  wonderful, 
and  his  literal  fulfilment  of  scriptural  commands 
is  a  lesson  to  us  all.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  live  as  they  pray ;  and  then  his  ohearfulness 
is  a  pattern  to  all  Christians.  If  I  feel  depressed 
or  downcast,  I  have  but  to  look  in  at  his  cottage 
and  see  him  stitching  his  boots  and  singing  as 
he  works,  lodking  and  feeling  as  happ^  as  a  kin^ 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  he  wishes  for  m 
thisUfe." 

**And  Jenny  is  like  him,  falher,"  8«id  Amy. 
"She  always  smiles  and  laughs,  and  never  is 
cross  or  dmL  She  is  so  much  nicer  -thazi  'Jane 
Griggs  was." 

"Perhaps  you  were  tiresome  children  with 

Jane  Griggs,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer.  "We  must 

not  try  to  throw  blame  on  others  for  our  own 

faults.    Now  go  and  bring  the  Uttle  <mes  that 

Jenny  may  have  her  tea." 

•  •  • 

Some  ten  years  before  this  conversation  a  man 
and  little  girl  had  landed  at  Southampton  from 
one  of  the  Havre  steamers.  The  pair  were  un- 
mistakably French — the  child's  closely-cropped 
black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  peculiar  dress,  were 
no  less  foreign  ihfui  the  father's  belttid  blouse 
and  general  appearance.  The  little  Yirginie  was 
about  eight  years  of  age,  and  oonld  speak  no 
language  but  her  own,  but  her  father  knew  a  few 
words  of  IQnglish,  whioh  enabled  him  to  ask  his 
way.  His  first  question  was  to  find  out  in  which 
direction  London  laid,  and  on  having  it  pointed 


out,  he  took  his  child's  hand,  saying,  "  Come,  then, 
my  Yirginie  ;  the  sea  and  France  are  behind  uh, 
London  lies  before  us .  to  the  right,  therefore  wo 
will  go  to  the  left.  I  wish  not  to  be  one  of  thoeo 
many  who  starve  to  death  in  lK>ndon,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  meet  other  compatriots.  From  this  moment 
I  banish  myself  from  France,  and  am  Frenclmmn 
no  longer.  I  am  now  English.  Come,  my  little 
£ngliah  one,  we  will  away  into  tiie  conntxy ." 

And  through  that  warm  summer  day,  and 
through  many  others  whioh  followed,  the  pair 
tramped  through  the  country  in  a  leisurely 
&shion,  for  the  child  wus  young,  and  the  man 
had  but  one  leg,  and  waited  oy  the  aid  of  a  cratch. 
Sometimes  they  slept  at  some  village  inn,  and 
then  Pierre  Bichards  would  beg  hot  water  and 
wash  th^r  travel-stained  clothes,  but  more  often 
their  bed  was  under  the  shadow  of  some  sweet- 
smelling  hayrick,  or  on  a  heap  of  golden  straw ; 
and  sometimes  in  the  early  morning  vix^nie  would 
bo  awakened  by  the  soft  muzzle  of  a  cow  or  horse 
snuf&ng  inquiringly  about  her,  and  her  father 
would  take  his  crutch  and  flourish  it  in  order 
to  drive  the  intruder  away ;  or  p^'haps  a  little 
black  pig  would  come  grunting  and  poking  his 
nose  into  the  straw,  and  then  Yirginie  would 
jump  up  and  valiantly  give  chase.    Before  the 
end  of  ^eir  journey  she  had  learned  not  only  not 
to  fear,  but  even,  to  like  the  dumb  creatures  which 
they  met  in  their  walks,  and — far  she  was  a 
bri^t,  chattf  little  creature — would  stop  and 
put  her  head  [through  gates,  or  creep  through 
holes  in  hedges,  so  that  she  might  interrt^to 
and  hold  long,  one-sided  converaa1i<»iB  with  the 
animals  she  saw  in  the  fields.    Bat  at  last  they 
reached  a  spot  which  to  Pierre  seemed  far  enough 
removed  both  from  London  and  the  sea,  and  here 
he  looked  about  for  *  little  house  to  shelter  them ; 
but  none  could  .he  find,  till  straying  beyond  the 
limits  o£  the  village,  he  found  a  ruinous  hovel, 
containing  ^nt  one  room  and  a  loft.    It  was 
some  time  before  he  could  discov-er  the  owner. 
Old  Greaves  ihad   built  it  and   lived  there, 
and '  after  he  died  nobody  had  cared  to  take 
such  a  tombledown  place;  but  as  to  whom  it 
belonged  now,  nobody  knew.    At  length  the 
village  baker  suggested,  "  As  'twas  on.  l£ie  com- 
mon, p'raps  it  belonged  to  Sir  ^enry  Uphill, 
the  lord  of  the  manor."  And  on  the  next  day 
Pierre  presented  himself,  cap  in   hand,  before 
Sir  Henry,  and  asked  permission  to  become  the 
tenant  of  the  cottage  on  the  common.    At  first 
Sir  Henry  scarcely  remembered  the  place,  until 
the  name  of  its  late  occupant  was  mentioned. 

*'  Ah,  I  remember  now,"  he  said,  *'  old  Greaves 
built  the  place  without  leave  or  license  from 
anyone,  some  thirty  years  ago ;  well,  if  you  are  a 
respectable  man,  I  don't  object  to  you  as  a  tenant, 
though  what  a  Frenchman  can  want  to  come  and 
settle  down  in  such  a  hole  as  Crayford  for,  I  can't 
imagine;  what  brings  you  here,  what  is  your 
trade?" 

Then  Pierre  explained  that  he  was  a  shoemaker, 
and  had  left  his  country  on  acooant  of  a  little 
unpleasantness  with  the  goverament.  At  which 
Sir  Henry  laughed,  and  said  he  expected  a  good 
many  Frenchmen  had  had  a  little  unpleasantness 
with  their  government  lately ;  \mt  if  be  were  an 
honest  man  that  would  not  be  agaiast  him  here, 
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and  he  oonld  htm  the  oottftgd  and  try  his  Inok  at 
cobbling. 

*■  And  the  money,  the  payment,  Manaietir  ?  " 

**  Oh  as  to  that  yon  must  ask  HSx.  Grant,  my 
steward,  yon  know, — lives  at  Greyminster,  but  you 
woold  lutve  to  walk  over  there  I  sappose,  so  I'll 
tell  yon  what  111  do,  yon  shall  have  the  house 
up  to  ChriBtmas  for  nothing.  It  ia  out  of  repair 
you  say,  but  you  must  pateh  it  up  for  yourself; 
after  ■Uiat  if  you  are  a  decent  fellow  you  can 
stay  on ;  and  you  can  arrange  about  the  rent 
with  Mr.  Grant  afterwards;  but  if  you  are 
not,  out  you  will  go,  I  don't  have  any  lazy 
loafing  fellows  in  mj  houses ;  and  remember,  no 
revolntionaiy  talk,  I  won't  have  that  sort  of  non- 
sense put  into  the  heads  of  my  men — do  yon 
nndeiBtand?" 

"  Perfectly,  Monsieur,**  answered  Pierre,  bowine 
low,  "  and  aom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank 
you  for  your  eo»w2ai«nMM  in  l^e  matter  of  the 
little  house.  As  for  the  rest,  Monsieur  shall  have 
no  complaints  to  make.  On  the  word  of  a  man  of 
honour  I  will  be  as  silent  as  the  tomb  upon 
all  matters  of  politics.  Make  thy  rSv^ence  to 
the  gentleman,  Virginie,  and  give  him  also  tiiy 
thfuiks.'* 

Virginie  obeyed  her  father,  making  a  pro- 
found courtesy. 

Sir  Henry,  attracted  bjr  the  qoaint  little  figure, 
called  her  to  him  and  took  her  on  bis  knee,  "  What 
is  your  name  ?  "  be  asked. 

"  Vii^nie,  Monsieur,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  for 
the  question  had  been  asked  so  frequenuy  that 
Tu^inie  understood  it,  and  was  always  ready 
vit£  her  i^ly,  but  the  next  interrogation,  "  Can 
yon  speak  English  ?  '*  brought  no  response  xmtil 
her  fother  translated  it  for  her,  when  the  child 
threw  np  her  hands  excitedly,  exclaiming,  "  Ah  oui^ 
bread,  butter,  pig,  water,  horse,  cow,  milk,  tea, 
how-do-you  do. 

Sir  Henry  laughed  as  be  put  her  down,  saying, 
"Yon  are  quite  a  linguist,  little  one.  Do  you 
know  what  this  is?"  drawing  a  coin  from  his 
pocket. 

"  Shil-ling,"  exclaimed  Virginie  triumphantly. 
"And  this?" 
"  Sixpence." 

"  You  shall  have  them  both,  because  yon  are  a 
smart  little  girL'* 

On  their  return  to  Crayford  they  immediately 
took  poBsrasum  of  the  house.  Truly  it  was  a  sorry 
place  to  cfdl  home!  Daylight  fonnd  its  way 
throng^b  cracks  in  the  wall  and  holes  in  the  rooil 
But,  Pierre  was  not  discouraged  ;  he  set  to  work, 
and  with  straw  and  clay  filled  up  the  cracks, 
hired  a  thatcher  to  mend  the  roof,  pasted  paper 
over  the  broken  panes  of  glass,  scrubbed  the  floor, 
and  began  to  set  his  house  in  order  and  bring  ia 
his  furniture ;  this  consisted  of  a  table,  two  chairs, 
and  a  few  pots  and  pans,  a  little  bed,  which  was 
placed  in  the  loft  for  Virginie  and  a  mattress 
for  himself,  which  he  stretched  on  the  floor  by 
night,  and  rolled  up  in  a.  comer  of  the  kitchen 
\fj  day. 

At  the  moment  when  all  was  complete,  fuid 
Pierre  with  extended  hand,  was  saying  to  his 
little  girl,  **  Behold,  my  child,  your  !Ejnglu£  home," 
Sir  Henry  Uphill  pode  past  in  company  with  his 
baUiff.    At  the  sight  of  Virginie  he  stopped, 


threw  his  rein  to  the  bailiff  and  waUrod  into  the 
cottage. 

yOQ  have  got  in,"  he  said,  as  he  entered ; 
"  hope  you  are  comfortable." 

"Penectly  so,  Monsieur,"  answered  Pierre. 
"We  have  now  arranged  ourselves,  and  to-day 

we  feel  it  to  be  our  home." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  a  very  cheerfnl-looking  place 
at  present;  but  if  you  are  satisfied,'  that  is 
enough." 

"  If  Monsieur  will  deign  to  look  at  us  again 
next  summer,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  colour 
the  walls  and  the  door,  he  will  think  we  are  then 
less  trigte." 

**  Ah  I  I  dare  say  a  little  whitewash  would 
make  it  look  better ;  I'll  tell  Brown  to  let  you 
have  some.  What  is  it  she  says?"  he  asked, 
for  Vii^inie  was  standing  before  him  talking 
volubly. ' 

It  is  the  garden.  Monsieur,"  answered  Pierre. 
"  There  is  none,  and  I  have  promised  my  little 
one  to  ask  if  I  may  surround  the  piece  of  ground 
between  the  house  and  the  road,  so  that  we  may 
have  a  few  flowers  and  some  vegetables  for  the 
pot-au-/eu.  The  little  one,"  he  added  apolo- 
getically, "  has  lived  always  in  the  city,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  cottages  de^ght  her." 

*'0b,  fence  it  in  if  you  like,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
as  he  turned  to  go,  '*  the  common  doesn't  belong 
to  me,  I  have  only  the  right  of  loid  of  the 
manor  over  it,  so  if  nobody  else  objeots,  I  shall 
not.  Brown,"  to  the  bailiff  who  was  waiting  for 
him  outside,  "  I  have  told  this  man  to  come  to 
you  for  a  bnclrat  of  whitewash,  and  a  little  paint ; 
if  yon  have  a  few  bits  of  rough  wood  for  a  fence, 
let  him  have  them,  and  send  up  a  man  to  mend 
the  windows,"  he  added,  after  they  had  ridden 
away.  "  He  seems  a  decent,  tidy  fellow ;  I  shotdd 
like  to  have  the  place  made  comfortable  for 
him." 

Pierre  was  not  ^ow  to  avail  himself  of  Sir 
Henry's  kindness.  He  whitewashed  his  house 
inside  and  out,  painted  the  door  a  lively  red. 
Virginie  polished  the  windows  till  they  flashed 
and  winked  in  the  sunlight,  and  while  her  father 
was  bnsyfencii^  his  littw  bit  of  garden,  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  a  orop,  she  employed  herself 
m  gauiering  stones  for  a  path,  and  in  bringing  in 
numerous  roots  to  fill  Hp  the  little  border  under 
the  window,  whioh  her  father  had  reserved  for  her. 
It  was  a  curious  collection  of  flowers :  daisies  and 
dandelions,  foxglove  and  meadow-sweet,  poppies, 
and  blue  speedwell — eveiy  blossom  whum  at- 
tracted her  eye  was  carefdlly  rooted  up  and 
planted.  Her  father  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm, 
but  allowed  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  knowing  that, 
in  the  spring  he  could  supply  deficiencies.  She  re- 
joiced over  every  weed  when  it  showed  signs  of  re- 
viving, and  mourned  over  each  as  it  drooped ;  but 
most  of  all,  she  loved  a  lusty  young  honeysuckle, 
which  her  father  had  found  and  planted  against 
the  latticed  porch  which  he  had  oontrived  out  of 
the  odds  and  ends  of  wood  not  needed  for  the 
fence,  and  which  gave  signs  of  vigour  and  growth. 
Virginie  had  seen  the  honeysuckle  in  bloom  in 
the  hedges,  and  she  would  stand  with  her  chubl^ 
bauds  clasped  behind  her,  and  ease  at  it 
rapturously,  thinkiDg  of  ^  flowQis  fnuoh  would 
come  by-aud-l:^e.  , 
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But  all  tliis  work  was  not  done  in  a  day,  and 
by  the  time  the  little  cottage  was  complete,  the 
summer  had  passed,  and  autamu  tmts  were 
spreading  over  the  land. 

The  purchase  of  the  furniture,  meagre  though 
it  was,  and  of  a  few  tools  and  some  leather 
needful  for  his  trade,  liad  well-nigh  drained 
Pierre  of  all  hia  Kttle  store  of  money,  but  he  was 
now  ready  for  work,  and  made  known  in  the 
village  his  desire  for  custom.  At  thia  the  good 
folks  shook  their  heads.  They  had  got  used  to 
Pierre  lately ;  he  came  quietly  to  and  fro  in  the 
village,  paid  for  what  he  bought,  and  meddled 
with  no  man's  business.  But  to  give  their  boots 
and  shoes  to  a  "furriner"  was  quite  another 
thing.  Had  not  Jol^  Pearson  cobbled  for  them 
ever  sinoe  they  could  remember?  True,  Joby's 
work  would  not  stand,  and  sometimes  he  wanted 
to  be  paid  beforehand,  and  then  spent  the  money 
at  the  "Blue  Lion,"  and  forgot  all  about  the 
boots  and  shoes  at  home.  But  then,  Joby  was 
an  Englishman,  and  "  If  an  Englishman  moughtn't 
take  ,ms  drop  now  and  then,  why  'twotdd  be 
hard  for  sure ;  but  a  furriner  I    No,  no ! " 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  early  winter  was  a 
hard  time  for  Pierre  Bichards  and  his  little 
Virginie.  He  managed  to  buy  a  few  potatoes, 
some  bread,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  by 
adding  to  this  a  few  roots  which  he  was  able  to 
gather  in  the  woods  and  fields^  he  managed  to 
keep  his  little  jpo^^airfea  from  getting  quite 
empty.  Bnt  the  fare  was  scant  for  both  &iher 
ana  child,  and  in  spite  of  the  cheerfiil  &ce  he 
turned  to  the  world,  die  man's  he(ut  sometimes 
sank  within  him. 

But  with  the  new  year  fortune  began  to  smile 
on  him.  Mrs.  Brown,  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry's 
bailiff,  in  a  burst  of  anger  against  Joby  Pearson 
who  had  kept  a  pair  of  boots  for  a  whole  month 
without  setting  a  stitoh  in  them,  went  down  to 
his  house,  carried  off  her  shoes  from  the  now 
repentant  Joby,  who  shed  maudlin  tears  at  this 
high-handed  act,  and  telling  him  that  in  future 
not  a  bit  of  work  should  he  have  &om  her,  for 
the  Frenchman  was  going  to  do  it  all,  then  took 
them  up  to  Pierre  and  expressed  her  appredation 
of  the  neat  way  in  which  they  were  mended, 
when  he  carried  them  home  the  next  day.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  not  a  woman  to  do  things  halves, 
and  she  turned  out  a  pile  of  shoes  belonging  to 
tiie  Brown  Jbmily  little  and  big,  which  promised 
him  employment  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Gradually 
through  her  recommendation  other  work  came  to 
Pierre,  and  when  summer  came  round  again  he 
had  as  much  as  he  could  well  manage,  ^d  though 
the  remuneration  was  not  high,  yet  he  was  able 
to  supply  all  their  simple  wants.  Mr.  Grant, 
Sir  Hen^'s  steward,  had  seen  him  and  fixed  the 
rent,  at  first  at  what  Pierre  considered  a  some- 
what high  price,  but  when  he  explained  that  the 
repairs  tfnd  improvements  had  all  been  effected 
by  himself,  it  was  lowered  to  a  more  xeasonaUe 
rate. 

Vii^pnie,  who  Inr  this  time  was  getting  quite 
proficient  in  Enguah,  was  sent  to  the  viUage 
sohooL  At  flUrsttM  other  children  were  rather  shy 
of  the  little  stranger,  and  left  her  in  solitary 
and  dreary  state,  but  when  they  found  she  could 
talk  to  them  in  her  own  tongue,  that  the  strange 


sounding  name  on  closer  acquaintance  bore  close 
affinity  with  the  very  English  name  of  Jemiy 
Bichards,  and  that  the  owner  thereof  was  a  bright 
merry  little .  creature,  ready  to  do  a  kindness  to 
one  and  all,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  look 
over  the  accident  of  her  birth  in  a  strange  land, 
and  of  foreign  parents,  and  take  her  into  their 
own  body. 

Pierre  was  not  so  cordially  received  among 
the  elders ;  he  had  few  or  no  topics  of  common 
interest  with  them,  he  did  not  frequent  the  "  Blue 
Lion,"  where  the  men  of  the  village  assembled  in 
nightly  conclave.     They^  might  entrust  their 
boots  and  shoes  to  him,  lor  he  mended  well  and 
cheaply,  but  he  was  still  regarded  as  "  the 
furrmer,"  an  outsider,  a  pariah  \fj  almost  aU. 
His  daily  meals  formed  a  never-ending  source 
of  interest  and  conversation  at  the  *'  Blue  Lion." 
**  Soup !  Why,  what  had  the  likes  of  he  to  do  with 
soup?    'Twas  a  dish  for  the  rich."    For  in^ their 
own  houses  it  was  unknown  except  as  a  charitable 
gift,  whose  component  parts  were  meat  and  peas ; 
they  tnew  very  well  he  bought  no  meat,  but  he 
bad  given  little  Billy  Frampton  a  baain  of 
"  zummut  good  and  hot." 

"  Snails  Emd  frogs,"  suggested  the  landlord. 
Billy  Prampton's  mther  shook  his  head  and 
"'hoped  'twas  nothin'  wus." 

Two  of  the  men  passing  his  cotta^  (me  evening 
on  their  return  from  work,  wpied  Pierre,  spoon  In 
hand,  bending  over  a  saucepan,  and  concaving 
this  a  fitting  opportunity  xbr  indulging  in  a 
littie  witticism  at  his  expense,  they  raitered,  and 
accosting  him  as  Hossoo  Cook,  gave  their  opinion 
as  to  such  occupation  for  a  man.  "  You  know 
not  what  you  say,"  was  Pierre's  reply ;  "  you 
know  not  the  meaning  of  cookery,  you  eat  pig, 
you  think  pig ;  for  me,  my  thoughts  are  as  far 
above  your  swinish  ideas  as  my  pot-auk-fm  is  above 
your  wwon.  Go  ! " 

The  men  retreated,  scared  by  the  shrugs,  the 
volubility,  the  waving  of  the  spoon ;  and  from 
that  time  **  the  fornner "  being  regarded  as 
*'  mad,"  as  well  as  "  queer,"  was  left  to  go  his 
own  soUtuy  way. 

But  a  change  was  in  store  for  Crayfbrd.  Mr. 
Burtenshaw,  the  vraar,  an  cJd  maa  and  a  semi- 
invalid,  had  for  many  years  been  content  to  get 
through  his  Sunday  sra'vioes  with  the  occasional 
help  of  some  &iend,  and  f<n:  the  rest  of  the  week 
his  parishioners  saw  nothing  of  him ;  a  severe 
illness  led  to  an  alteration,  a  curate  was  engaged 
to  take  sole  charge  of  the  pariah  while  the  -N-icar 
went  abroad  to  recover  his  health,  and  soon 
Virginie  brought  home  the  news  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  had  arrived,  and  had  been  down  to 
the  school,  and  that  some  of  the  other  children 
had  told  her  of  the  unheard  of  event  of  a  pastoral 
visit  to  the  houses  in  the  village. 

And  one  day  Pierre,  looking  up  from  His  work 
as  a  shadow  darkened  the  doorway,  saw  standing 
there  a  tall,  delicate  looking  man,  who  saidwitha 
pleasant  smile,— 

"May  I  come  in?  I  am  the  new  curate,  and 
I  wish  to  make  the  aoqnaintenoe  of  all  mr 
pfurishioners." 

Pierre  sprang  from  the  bench  upon  which  he 
had  been  seated  at  work,  and  offered  Mr,  Spencer 
a  chair,  saying, — 
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"  I  am  delighted  to  welccnne  Honsienr  to  my 
little  hooBe," 

"  Yon  give  me  a  much  warmer  welcome  than 
most  of  my  own  countrymen  have  done  in 
Orayford,"  said  Mr.  Spencer;  '*yoa  Frenchmen 
certainly  put  as  all  to  shame  in  the  way  of 
manners." 

This  little  compliment  pleased  Pierre,  and  the 
two  were  soon  in  lively  conversation,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  learned  all  about  the  "little  misunder- 
standing "  with  hia  govenunent,  which  had 
led  {Pierre  to  leave  hu  country  and  settle  in 
England. 

"  I  think  I  have  not  seen  you  in  church,"  said 
Ur.  Spencer.  "My  congregation,  is  not  la*-ge, 
and  r  seem  to  remember  ma  &oes  of  all  who 
have  attended  during  the  last  three  weeks ;  but 
perhaps  you  are  a  Romanist?" 

"  No,  Mtmsieur,  no.  I  am  not  what  you  call 
Roman  Catholic  in  this  country,  neither  am  I 
Protestant.  Mine  is  the  religion  of  reason ;  the 
day  of  those  others  has  passed  away  from  men 
who  think." 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  this,"  answered 
Mr.  Spencer,  with  a  troubled  face.  "  Believe  me, 
it  is  not  thought,  but  the  lack  of  it,  which  makes 
men  freethinkers  and  rationalists.  Now,  tell  me 
candidly,  did  you  ever  really  study  the  subject? 
Did  you  ever  read  your  Bible  with  a  desire  to  get 
at  tms  truth  ?  If  you  only  think  for  a  moment  of 
what  Christianity  has  done  for  the  world,  you 
must  adknowledge  that -its  power  is  more  than 
human." 

**  Christianity  I  *'  exclaimed  Pierre,  waving  his 
arms  enei^etiouly.  "  What  does  it  do  for  yon  ? 
I  walk  through  your  Christian  country,  I  take 
up  the  newspapers  of  your  Christian  land,  and 
what  do  I  see?  Is  it  a  country  where  all  is 
peace  ?  No.  Is  it  not  a  country  where  murders 
and  quarrels  exist,  where  men  thieve,  and  lie, 
and  cheat.  If  they  are  Christian,  they  are  not 
moral,  these  people ;  now  my  reason  tells  to  me 
that  to  He,  to  cheat,  to  steal,  to  quarrel,  and  to 
murder,  is  bad  for  the  people,  and  therefore  I 
do  them  not.  I  am  what  you  call  good ;  my 
morally  is  better  than  your  religion." 

"  Alas,  much  of  what  you  say  is  true,"  replied 
Mr.  Spencer  sorrowfally.  "We  Cfaristiaiis  are 
often  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  our  nune  and 
profession,  but  you  must  not  judge  of  the  reli^on 
by  those  of  its  professors,  who  are  but  Christians 
in  name.  Your  morality  is  a  credit  to  you,  but 
true  godliness  embraces  all  morality.  Believe 
mo,  it  is  the  be»t  religion  for  life,  and  the  only  one 
for  death.  Do  you  Siink  your  religion  of  reason 
\vin  serve  you  when  death  comes  ?  " 

'*  If  Monsieur  could  be  with  me  at  that  time, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  he  would  be  able  to  answer 
*Yes*  to  his  own  question.  I  hope  to  be  no 
coward  then ;  as  I  live,  so  will  I  die.  Monsieur 
is  honest  man,  I  see  it  in  his  face.  He  believe 
what  he  says.  Then  let  him  teach  his  religion 
to  the  women  and  the  children.  I  say  not  that 
it  is  not  good  for  them ;  it  teaches  them  sub- 
jection, and  it  is  not  well  that  the  women  should 
think  too  much ;  but  for  men — Pouf  /  We  think 
for  ourselves." 

"  Then  let  us  exchange  our  thoughts  on  the 
subject  sometimes  when  we  meet.    We  will 


discuss  the  matter  without  prejudice  on  either 
side,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  as  he  moa  to  leave. 
"But  let  me  ask  a  &vour  of  you.  I  have  a 
French  Bible  at  home.  Will  you  read  it  if  I 
send  it  to  you,  and  I  will  pray  to  the  God  in 
whom  I  believe  to  send  a  blessing  on  you  as  yon 
read.  Good-l^e." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Pierre  took  it, 
somewhat  surprised  at  such  an  unwonted  courtesy 
being  offered  to  him,  and  the  two  shook  han(^ 
with  a  cordiality  which  showed  that,  whatever 
the  difference  in  their  opinions,  already  a  feeling 
of  mutual  respect  and  liking  had  sprung  up 
between  them. 

"  I  will  read  your  Bible  willingly,"  answered 
Pierre ;  "  but  I  think,  to  meet  on  evm  ground. 
Monsieur  should  also  read  my  bibles,"  and  he 
pointed  to  half  a  dozen  books,  the  result  of 
his  savings,  and  which  Mr.  Spencer  saw  were 
the  works  of  French  infidel  writers.  "I  am 
much  flattered  by  Monsieur's  visit.  I  shall 
always  welcome  him  to  my  little  house  with 
ardour." 

■  "  Monsieur  le  Pasteur  has  been  here  this  morn- 
ing, Virginie,"  said  Pierre  to  his  little  girl  on  her 
return  from  school.  He  now  usually  addressed 
her  in  English,  slightly  interlarded  with  French 
expressions  and  idioms.  It  was  well  for  both,  he 
said,  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  of 
their  adoption.  He  had  employed  some  of  his 
leisure  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  spoke  fluently  and  with  ease,  although 
his  accent  tras  still  foreign,  'Thisitis.iumeceBsai:^ 
to  reproduce,  and  his  words  are  given  ,in  their 
proper  form.  "  I  am  very  pleased  with  him ;  ho 
is  fort  hon  homme,  and  .  my  little  girl  must 
remember  to  do  all  he  tells,  her,  both  in  the 
church  and  in  the  school." 

"  I  like  him  much,",  said  Virginie,  "  and  Mrs. 
Spencer — ah !  but  she  is  gentle ;  she  comes  now  to 
teach  tis  to  knit  and  to  work.  I  shall  some  day 
be  able  to  knit  the  stockings  for  my  father,  and 
to  mend  my  own  clothes." 

Mr.  Spencer  repeated  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Pierre  to  his  wife,  his  faithful  helper  and 
coadjutor  in  all  good  works. 

"  You  must  ^  and  see  him,"  he  said,  "  we  must 
try  to  win  ins  heart  for  ourselves,  and  then 
perha^M  we  may  win  his  soul  for  Christ.  He  is  a 
man  of  fine  character  I  am  sure,  and  bears 
honesty  of  purpose  stamped  in  his  feoe;  we 
must  not  let  such  a  man  fell  a  prize  to  the  evil 
one." 

Mr.  Spencer  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  he  fre- 
quently visited  Pierre  and  renewed  the  discussion, 
but  with  little  apparent  effect.  Pierre,  always  good 
tempered  and  polite  over  his  ar^ments,  still 
maintained  the  superiority  of  the  rehgion  of  reason 
and  morality,  generally  ended  the  diBCUSsion  by, 
"  You  believe  all  this,  and  therefore  it  is  good  for 
you,  but  for  me  I  have  convictions,  I  have  reason, 
and  my  reason  tells  me  that  you  believe  but 
fables.'' 

But  though  discouraged  by  hia  evident  want  of 
suooeas  Mr.  Spenoer  did  not  despair,  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  urgent  in  Tpmjet  for  the  savii^  of 
this  man's  soul,  and  if  their  arguments  had  no 
apparent  eff^  upon  him,  their  consistent  lives 
filled  him  with  acmuiatiou.         ^  , 
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ni. — A  VICTIM. 


S  noon  ap- 
proachee,  the 
crowd  increases 
upon  the  streets 
of  a  mining 
town. 

From  the  ran- 
ches, the  hunters' 
cabins,  the  neigh- 
bouring caiionB, 
the  dwellers  come 
up  to  the  larger 
town  to  lay  in 
their  necessaries, 
and  to  get  what- 
ever news  there  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Shut  in  as  these 
towns  are  by  steep 
mountains,  and 
built  in  narrow 
valleys,  at  times 
the  neat  is  fear- 
fully oppressive. 
It  is  true  that 
from  the  snow- 
.  capped  peaks,  in  the  morning  there  is  wafted 
a  breeze,  and  in  the  evening  to  them  there  is 
drawn  another,  but  this  is  only  for  two  or  three 
hours.  At  midda}'  the  sun  beats  down  into 
the  town  with  his  scorohing  breath,  and  so  it 
often  becomes  like  a  veritable  fiimace.  Such  a 
day  as  this,  even  though  it  was  only  in  the 
month  of  May,  was  the  one  in  which  the  mini- 
ster had  held  his  first  servioe  in  the  mining 
town  of  E — r- 

As  he  came  out  of  the  room,  he  looked  up,  and 
for  a  moment  he  was  blinded  by  a  fierce  glare  of 
light,  which  came  from  the  unjMiinted  tin  roof  of 
a  store  upon  the  hillside,  a  little  Airther  up  the 
street.  The  shining  metal  had  caught  the  sun's 
rays,  and  binding  taem  into  one  had  hurled  it  as 
a  bright  shaft  into  his  eyes.  For  an  instant  he 
stopjjed,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead  to 
shade  his  sight,  he  felt  the  hot  air  rising  from  the 
flag-stones,  for  they  gather  the  heat  and  throw 
it  up  into  the  face  as  one  passes.  It  is  not  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  here  that  so  often  cause 
sunstroke,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  this  reflected 
heat  that  prostrates.  For  an  instant  he  laid  his 
other  hand  upon  his  companion's  arm  to  steady 
himself,  and  then  he  felt  able  to  look  about  him. 
A  motley  crowd  of  rancheros  (orcowboys  as  they 
are  now  called)  stood  round  in  their  holiday  attiro, 
fringed  leggings,  embroidered  **  wammus,"  or 
jacket,  and  belt  with  revolvers,  having  highly 
ornamented  handles,  and  the  ever-present  hunt- 
ing knife.  Trappera  were  there,  with  their  fur 
cap,  and  moccasin  shoes,  leather  trousers,  and  the 
ever-present  rifle  thrown  over  their  shoulder.  A 
couple  of  friendly  Indians,  who  had  come  into 
town  irom  their  camp  in  the  neighbouring  hills, 
also  mingled  with  the  crowd.     It  was  to  the 


young  minister  a  new  sight  indeed,  and  one 
which  could  not  but  attract  his  attention. 

AVhilst  he  was  moving  away  a  noise  behind 
him  caused  him  to  turn  about,  and  he  was  just  iu 
time  to  see  a  horseman  dash  up  to  the  curb-etonc. 
Swooping  like  an  eagle  upon  its  prey,  the  ghtter 
of  a  knife  gleamed  in  his  hand,  and  twice  he 
brought  it  down  with  a  quick  heavy  stroke  upon 
a  young  man  standing  juat  alongside  of  the  foot- 
path. There  was  the  crack  of  a  pistol,  another, 
and  then  another ;  and  he  turned  plunging  the 
rowels  of  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  and  was 
gone  like  a  flash.  Speeding  round  a  comer  he 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  But  before  long  he  reap- 
peared slowly  riding  up  the  mountain-side,  and 
looking  back  to  see  if  he  was  pursued. 

Immediately  a  group   gathered   around  the 
young  man  who  had  just  been  stricken  down. 
Thefe  he  lay,  the  red  tide  of  life  matting  his  hair, 
as  it  poured  forth  from  a  gaping  woiind  upon  the 
side  of  his  head.    A  great  ga&h  in  his  leather 
jacket,  where  another  stream  dyed  it  with  crimson, 
and  a  bullet  hole  in  his  trousers,  told  how  fearfully 
he  had  been  dealt  with.    A  few  niinntes  suflSced 
to  obtain  a'shutter,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  lifted 
upon  it,  b6me  into  Jock's  saloon,  and  laid  upon 
the  floor.    "Where  is  the  Jew?"  waa  the  cry, 
"  run  for  the  Jew  ;"  and  in  an  instant  a  number 
had  sped  away  to  flnd  him,  eaoli  taking  a  different 
direction.    Whilst  they  were  seeking  the  Jew,  as 
he  was  called,  the  only  medical  man  in' camp, 
some  of  them  had  procured  ice  from  the  back 
room,  and  were  applying  it  to  the  wonnds  to 
staunch  tiie  blood.    Jock  was  poanding'  up  an- 
other piece,  and  getting  ready  to  apply  it  to  the 
woun  ded  man's  lips.    There  the  victim  lay  kindly 
cared  for  by  these  rough  men.    Oh,  how  tenderly 
they  did  all  they  could  to  make  him  lie  easy. 
One  great  rough  fellow  took  ofi"  his  blouse,  and 
rolling  it  up  put  it  beneath  his  head ;  another 
chafed  hie  hands ;  and  another  pressed  back  the 
clotting  looks  from  his  brow.    Poor  boy  1  thus  to 
die  away  from  home  and  friends,  and  he  so 
young, — perchance  a  mother's  pride,  a  father's 
joy,  seeking  in  these  wilds  a  fortune  that  he 
might  gladden  their  latter  days,  and  ^ve  them 
ease.    "  Give  him  air,"  some  one  suggested,  and 
at  once  all  that  were  not  needed  passed  out  into 
the  street. 

As  they  gathered  in  a  group  about  the  door, 
some  one  said,  '*  Another  of  Wild  Bill's  victims." 

"  I  wonder  what  Harry  had  done  that  Bill  was 
after  him  ?  "  said  another. 

"  No  one  will  ever  know  that.'* 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  the  drop  upon  Bill,  and  I 
would  soon  do  for  him." 

"  No  chance  of  that,  he  is  watching  too 
closely." 

"  Some  day  his  time  will  come,  and  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  not  want  a  man  to  help  him  to 
stretch  hemp  if  I  am  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Poor  Harry,  he  never  did  anyone  a  wrong, 
even  if  he  was  a  little  wild." 
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So  the  oonTenalioii  lan,  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  being  quiokly  oheoked  by  £uniliari1y 
irith  Bach  inddraits.  It  was  a  stronee  and  ter- 
rible Boene,  bnt  we  are  desoribing  only  literal  fact. 

The  Jew  now  appeared,  a  little  dark-skinned 
man  with  the  peculiar  cast  of  countenanoe  be- 
longing to  his  race,  and  a  quick  piercing  eye.  He 
puj^ed  his  way  to  iJie  place  where  the  wounded 
man  was  lying.  The  minister  followed  him,  and 
silently,  yet  reverently,  the  man  who  had  been 
caring  for  him,  drew  back  to  lot  the  doctor 
examine  the  wounds.  The  examination  was  soon 
made,  and  with  a  shake  of  hia  head,  he  arose, 
saying,  "  There  is  no  chance,  he  is  done  for." 

The  poor  boy  heard  him,  and  looked  his  thanks 
to  them  all. 

"Boys,  let  the  preaoher  give  mi  a  w<nrd  of 
pr«reT  for  Harty,"  said  some  one. 

Kneeling  down  in  the  sawdust  the  prayer  was 
said.  The  poor  f<dlow  seemed  to  know  his  end 
was  near,  he  tried  to  speak  but  he  was  growing 
weak.  As  the  minister  drew  near  him,  he  cast 
one  glance  upward  into  his  face  as  if  he  would 
read  his  very  soul,  and  then  be  said  : 

'*  In  my  cabin  there  is  a  little  dust,  in  a  wallet 
upoa  a  rafter,  send  it — — "  He  stopped,  then  in 
feebler  tones — "  send  it  to  fether." 

"  But  where  does  he  live  ?  " 

**Mv  pocket,"  and  then  he  gasped,  "Thank 
yon,  boys — good-bye!    GJod  have  mercy  np<m 

my  "  The  blood  gnshed  forth,  and  in  anouier 

minnte  he  was  dead. 

What  a  strange  scene  was  that — ^those  mem 
standing  there  around  ihat  lifeless  form  in  the 
place  where  the  service  had  just  been  held. 

They  brought  a  blanket,  and  covered  lum  up ; 
lifted  the  shutter  from  its  place  upon  the  floor, 
and  bore  it  away  with  the  hfeless  form  upon  it  to 
the  dead  man's  cabin. 

Again  the  minister  left  the  place,  his  thoughts 
busy  with  the  scenes  of  the  day.  "Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  he  asked  in  anxious 
musing. 

The  people  were  gathered  together  in  the 
street  in  little  groups,  discussing  the  murder.  A 
vigilanoe  ccnnmittee  was  proposed,  other  murders 
committed  by  the  same  hand  yrore  talked  over,  and 
the  necessity  of  getting  bold  of  the  murderer  was 
strangjly  uned.   How  to  do  it  was  the  problem. 

At  last  tbe  cabin  was  reached,  and  IIub  two 
friends  entered.  "Steamboat"  commenoed  pre- 
paring dinner.  The  minister  seated  himself  npon 
the  box  before  the  fire.  As  he  sat  there  he 
thought  how  little  he  knew  of  this  work,  tuid  he 
asked  himself  had  he  not  mistaken  his  vocation, 
was  he  the  man  for  this  place  ?  And  yet  his  soul 
yearned  for  the  men  who  were  about  him. 

When  the  dinner  had  been  prepared  he  was 
unable  to  eat,  and  sipping  a  little  co£fee,  he 
unrolled  his  blanket  and  threw  himself  down 
upon  it,  for  a  few  moments'  rest.  He  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  do  about  the  evening  service, 
and  was  sorry  he  had  promised  to  undertake  it. 
There  would  be  no  congregation.  Jock  would 
not  be  willing  now  to  nave  it  in  bis  saloon. 
Many  gach  thoughts  came  into  his  mind. 

^  Steamboat  sat  in  front  of  the  fire  puffing  his 
mpe,  he  had  left  the  dinner  things  unwashed,  and 
had  fallm  into  a  reverie. 


Fresendpr  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

"  Gome  in,"  shonted  Steamboat. 

Three  men  entered.  They  were  of  -the  number 
who  had  borne  the  corpse  away  from  "Uie  saloon 
to  the  cabin.  The  minister  rose  and  met 
them. 

The  leader  and  spokesman  was  the  old  man 
who  had  helped  with  the  singing  in  the  morning 
service,  and  he  acted  as  spokesman.  Taking  from 
his  pocket  a  deerskin  bag  tied  with  a  string,  he 
put  it  in  the  minister's  hand,  saying,  "  Here  is  the 
dust  that  Harry  spoke  about.  We  found  it  on  the 
rafters.  And  here  is  a  letter  which  we  found  in 
his  pocket,  addressed  to  Mrs.  J.  L— — ,  Bochester. 
You  can  open  it  and  see  what  it  says." 

Taking  the  bag  &om  them  the  minister  found 
it  to  be  vexy  heavy,  it  was  Ml  of  gold  dust. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  this?"  he  said. 

"  Did  he  not  tell  you  when  he  was  dying  ?  " 

This  then  was  what  he  meant  when  he  was 
talking  of  dust,  and  of  his  pocket.  No  doubt  he 
wished  it  sent  to  the  address  of  the  letter. 

Breaking  the  envelope  open,  tiie  minister 
read  what  was  written. 

"  Beab  Mother, 

"  I  have  not  Aoas  as  well  as  I  expected. 
I  am  going  to  sell  out  and  come  home.  I  have 
saved  a  little  money,  but  the  mines  are  a  hard 
place  to  keep  out  of  bad  habits  in.  I  have  kept 
my  promise  to  you  as  well  as  I  could.  Last 
Sunday  a  man  named  Wild  Bill  came  to  my  cabin, 
and  threatened  me  if  I  wotUd  not  join  him  in 
stopping  the  stage  coach ;  but  I  refused,  so  I  must 
get  away  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Then  there  were  messages  to  the  friends  at 
home  and  news  about  where  he  was  going,  and 
he  had  signed  it, — "  Your  loving  son, 

«  Haebt." 

What  sad  news  it  would  be  to  that  mother. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  now  explained.  And 
the  necessity  of  preparing  toprotect  the  stage 
coach  was  at  once  apparent.  When  the  blow  was 
to  be  struck  no  one  knew,  or  where  the  place  of 
attack  was  to  be ;  bnt  now  the  people  were  upon 
their  guard,  and  probably  would  be  able  to  avert  it. 

"I  snppos)  I  must  send  this  letter  and  the 
money  to  this  address,  and  also  write  and  tell  the 
mother  of  Harry's  death  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you  wilL  Yon  can  break  it  to  her 
easy." 

How  gladly  would  the  minister  have  shirked 
the  duty  which  would  carry  sorrow  into  that 
house.  There  was  not  a  word  of  comfort  that 
could  be  spoken  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  promise  given  to  the  mother,  and  he  needed 
time  to  think  of  what  it  was  best  to  say. 

After  some  oonversation  about  the  murdei^  the 
three  men  were  going  to  take  tlieir  leave,  when 
the  minister  said,  "  You  won't  have  any  service 
to-night?" 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  want  to  go  back  into  Jock's, 
and  there  is  no  plaoe  else." 

"Why  not? 

"  The  blood  of  that  poor  fellow  is  lying  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  sight  of  it  would  bring  up  the 
scene  again." 

"  Oh,  Jock  has  all  the  marks  dwned  up  now. 
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and  he  is  selling  his  poifitm  as  Uvdy  aa  ever  by 
this  time." 

But  he  will  not  be  ready  for  me  then." 
"  Jock  never  backs  upon  his  word,  and  if  you 
come  down  about  nine  o'clook  you  will  find 
thines  all  fixed." 

"  Nine  o'clock,  is  not  that  too  late  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  is  early  for  us  fellows,  that  is  about 
our  lime ;  so*  if  you  are  not  afraid,  come  down  and 
we'll  see  you  safe  home  again." 

**I  will  come  then  and  meet  you." 

The  men  passed  out,  and  agam  the  two  partners 
were  left  alone. 

Steamboat  looking  up  said,  "  I  was  just  thinking 
that  if  it  had  been  last  Sunday,  and  I  was  lying 
in  Harry's  cabin  as  he  is  now,  where  would  my 
soul  have  been  ?  God  leads  poor  fellows  like  us 
in  strange  ways." 

"  Indeed  He  does.  "Why  He  ever  sent  me  hero 
I  do  not  know,  but.  Steamboat,  I  am  glad  I  came, 
even  if  I  have  to  go  back  again." 

"  You  must  not  leave  us  now,  you  must  remain 
awhile,  and  I'll,  try  and  help  you  all  I  can." 

"  But  I  must  prepare  for  to-night's  service,  so 
let  me  t^e  my  Bible  and  get  something  ready  to 
say  to  them  this  evening." 

"  m  leave  you  for  a  while  to  yourself,"  saying 
which.  Steamboat  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out. 

About  seven  o'clock  he  came  back,  and  pre- 
pared the  evening  meal.  Nothing  more  was  said 
about  Harry's  death.  The  two  ate  their  supper 
in  silence,  then  they  cleared  away  the  thrngs, 
and  sat  down  before  the  fire  to  await  the  time 
for  service.  They  talked  over  life  in  the  mines. 
Not  a  single  thing  about  his  past  history  did 
the  miner  sa^,  but  only  of  the  gulch  and  its 
disGovery,  whidi  has  been  already  related.  The 
time  came  for  them  to  go  to  the  meeting,  and  as 
they  went  down  to  the  saloon  they  met  but  few 
pemle  upon  the  streets. 

Tha  fuaoe  was  orowded,  and  there  remained 
hardly  any  standing  room.  As  the  minister 
entered,  tlw  scene  of  the  afternoon  came  up  fresh 
before  him,  and  a  shudder  swept  over  his  frame. 

The  crowd  made  way  for  him,  and  again  he 
took  his  stand  upon  the  box  placed  for  him. 
Curiosity  no  longer  showed  itself  upon  the  faces 
of  the  audience.  All  were  now  anxious  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.    The  service  commenced. 

**  Please  sing — 

"Come,  Holy  Split,  heavenly  dove. 
With  all  thy  qoickeniiig  powere." 

They  joined  in  most  heartily.  Then  the 
minister  read  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
then  }a  prayed ;  and  as  he  prayed  for  we  poor 
&ther  and  moti^  in  Ihe  far-away  cily  whose  son 
had  just  been  so  sadly  murdered,  that  they  might 
be  comfarted  in  their  sorrow,  a  heariy  Amen  went 
up  from  the  lipa  of  many  of  ihoae  ron^  men. 

Then  he  prayed  for  the  murderer  that  he 
might  repent  of  his  great  crime,  and  be  forgiven. 
To  this  petition  there  was  no  assent.  Then  he 
asked  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  lay  the  lesson 
to  heart,  and  be  ready  to  meet  death  when  it  came 
without  fear;  and  that  the  Saviour  of  sinners 
might  be  vnth  them  to  support  them  at  the  last. 

The  prayer  ended,  the  preacher  commenced 
talking  to  them.   Simj^y  he  recounted  the  story 


of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  asked  them,  were  there 
any  Prodigals  there  ?  Had  none  of  them  left  the 
old  home,  taking  with  them  their  share?  Had 
not  some  of  them  in  the  old  home  met  with 
Christ,  and  promised  at  His  altar  to  live  for  Him  ? 
Had  He  not  given  them  talents  to  use  for  Him  ? 
Had  they  not  wasted  them  in  riotous  living? 
What  were  ihey  now  doing  ?  Had  they  peace  in 
Uieir  hearts?  Did  not  the  cry  some  time  rise  up 
ia.  iheir  souls,  saying,  Aiiss,  and  go  to  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  tell  Hhn  that  yon  have 
sinned,  and  are  no  more  worthjr  to  be  called  a 
son.  **  Oh,  Prodigals,"  he  said,  "God  waits  for  yoD. 
You  may  gather  gold,  you  may  think  you  are 
having  a  good  time,  you  may  think  you  are  safe, 
but  one  day  you  will  be  lying,  as  Harry  now  lies, 
cold  in  death.  Then  think  of  the  euihly  father, 
of  the  earthly  mother.  How  will  they  feel  when 
the  news  is  received  by  them  that  their  boy  is 
dead  ?  Is  there  a  home  back  in  the  States  that 
would  be  happier  if  some  of  you  were  to  return? 
and  if  such  is  the  case  upon  earth,  how  much 
will  it  be  in  the  Heavenly  Home,  when  the  news 
is  told,  that  a  ^rodi^  has  resolved  to  return  ?  " 

Thus,  pleadme  with  them  the  preacher  closed. 

He  offered  a  mart  prayer,  and  a  number  asked 
that  Book  of  Ages  might  again  be  snng.  They 
saog  it,  and  Ihe  service  ende£ 

At  the  ccmdusion  a  number  gathered  about  the 
preacher,  and  asked  him  to  oome  into  the  rear 
room  with  them.  Upon  their  retiring  there,  the 
spokesman  of  the  afternoon  said;  *'  We  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  for 
Harry  next  Tuesday,  if  you  will." 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can." 

'*  To-morrow  we  will  pick  out  a  buiial-plaoe,  and 
let  you  know  the  hour  when  the  funeral  will  be." 

So  it  was  settled. 

That  night  it  was  a  tired  body  that  returned 
to  the  cabin  lay  the  side  of  the  creek,  bat  the 
labours  of  the  mimsttt  were  not  -yet  oonduded. 
To  that  cabin  oame  sevwal  young  men ;  and  as- 
they  talked  over  their  condition  we  **  wee  sma' 
hours  "  crept  on,  and  yet  they  sat.  At  last  they 
arose  to  take  their  dex>arture. 

"  Yon  did  not  say  where  you  would  jneaoh 
next  Sunday,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  No,  I  did  not ;  I  have  no  place  in  whiofa.  to 
preadi,  I  could  not  preach  agam  in  Jock's." 

"  But  if  we  find  yon  anotiier  {^u»  will  yoa 
preach  to  us?" 

**  Not  next  Sunday,  for  I  must  go  somewhere 
else  to  preach,  but  in  two  weeks  I  vnll  be  back 
again  and  preach  for  you  if  you  wish  it." 

"  CJood-night." 

**  Good-night.  God  give  you  the  light  you 
need,  and  h^p  you  to  come  to  Him  I  " 

They  passea  out  into  the  darkness,  and  all  was 
quietness  within  the  caHn.  The  flickering  light 
of  the  dying  fire  upon  the  hearth  wrought  its 
weird  shjadows  on  the  floor.  Lying  down  npcot 
their  blankets  Steamboat  and  Shiney  sought  their 
needed  rest ;  and  the  last  thoughts  of  each  that 
night  were  of  God's  wonderful  mercy  (md  love, 
in  leading  them  in  ways  they  thought  not  of, 
— bringing  them  as  children  to  the  feet  of  Him 
who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  that  they  might 
escape  eternal  death,  and  had  opened  up  a  way 
wherein  they  might  walk  in  newness  of  me. 
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TH  K  groat  festivals  of  Israel  had  each  a  three- 
fold significance.  They  marked  the  chief 
dates  of  the  agricultural  calendar :  they  commemo- 
rated signal  events  in  the  nation's  early  history : 
they  pointed  onwards  to  the  era  of  redemption. 
Acoonlingly,  the  PerUeaui,  or  "Feast  of  the 
Fiftieth  Day,"  called  also  the  "  Feast  of  "Weeks,* 
the  Feast  of  Harvest,!  the  Day  of  the  First- 
fruits  "was  universally  observed  by  the  Jews  in 
our  Lord's  time  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Giving 
of  the  Ijaw.*'§  Beaders  of  the  "  Christian  Year  " 
win  remember  the  beautiful  use  which  is  made  of 
this  fact,  in  analogy  yet  in  contrast  with  the 
great  event  that  has  constituted  the  Pentecost 
a  memorable  Christian  feast — the  "  festival  of 
white  garments,"  or  Whitsuntide. 

•  Exod,  xxxiv.  22;  Dcat.  xvi.  10, 16. 
t  Exodiu  xxiii.  16.  J  Xambera  xxviii.  2C. 

S  Dr.  Edersheim,  "  The  Temple,"  p.  225.  Sec  also  "  The 
Dav  of  Pentecost,  or  The  Story  of  Whitflantide."— h.t.s. 


On  the  one  day  devoted  in  Jerusalem  to  this 
great  celebration,  the  most  significant  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  was  also  the  simplest.  Two 
loaves,  prepared  from  the  first  "  fine  flour " 
yielded  by  the  ripening  harvest,  were  presented 
as  a  "wave  ofiering"  before  the  altar.  In  like 
manner  on  the  Christian  Pentecost  the  first 
fruits  of  redeemed  humanity  were  brought  to 
God — the  earnest  of  the  world's  great  harvest. 
And  just  as,  in  the  Temple,  the  stately  and 
elaborate  ritual,  the  choral  song,  the  pomp  of 
worship  in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands, 
all  culminated  in  that  homely  but  most  expressive 
gift, — so  the  glory  and  wonder  which  filled  that 
upper  room,  the  descending  flame,  the  great  sound 
which  thrilled  all  Jerusalem,  were  but  solemn 
preliminaries  to  tl»  offering  of  those  "  three 
thousand  souk"  to  Chilst.  The  splendours 
of  Sinai  were  outshone,  its  thuncic«  yielded  in 
significance  to  that  rushing  wind,  and  the  "suw»d 
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of  words  "  from  the  holy  mount  was  snrpassed  in 
heart-moving  power  by  the  first  Christian  seimon. 
Or  rather,  the  Law  itself  had  now  achieved  its 
hi^est  purpose,  and  the  words  of  the  subUmest 
of Tsalms  had  received  a  new  fulfilment :  '*  Sinai 
is  in  the  Sanotuuy."* 

But  of  what  character  was  the  portent  ?  The 
emblems  we  can  qnderstand — ^the  **  mighty  mshine 
■wind,"  indicative  of  po^wer  and  myBtery.t  -wi-tE 
the  flames  like  tongues,  *'  dividing  themselves  "} 
among  all  those  who  in  prayer  had  awaited  the 
gift.  God  thus  "  made  the  winds  His  angels,  the 
flames  of  fire  His  ministers."  §  But  these  were 
only  the  outward  signs  and  accompaniments  of  a 
gift  which  meant  even  more  than  they.  What 
was  the  precise  character  of  this  gift  ? 

One  explanation  appears  on  the  very  surface. 
A  world-'wido  gospel  was  to  be  proclaimed; 
difierences  of  lango^e,  like  those  of  race,  were  to 
be  lost  in  a  deeper  unity ;  the  curse  of  Babel  was 
to  be  reversed,  not  by  a  literal  restoration  of 
"one  lan^piage  and  one  speodi,"  bnt  by  breathing 
one  spirit  into  "  earth's  thousand  Toices.'*  No 
representation  of  this  great  truth  could  be  more 
expressive  than  "the  speaking  -with  other  tongues  " 
by  the  disciples  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  "  tongues "  were  then  a  "  sign,"  Were 
they  more  than  this  ?  It  has  been  held  by  many 
that  the  Pentecostal  gift  imparted  a  new  faculty 
for  preaching  the  Gospel,  that  the  earliest 
missionaries  of  the  Cross  were  thereby  miracu- 
lously enabled  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  in 
any  country  that  they  might  visit ;  thus  dis- 
pensing with  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  being 
spared  the  long  and  patient  toil  which  their 
modern  snocessors  have  to  undOTgo.  So  Bishop - 
Wordsworth  writes  in  his  Commfflitary,  "  The 
Apostles  were  gifted  with  the  tongues  of  all 
nations,  beoause  Ohrist  sent  them  to  preach  to^all 
nations." 

The  inspired  narrative,  however,  contains  no 

such  intimation ;  and  -the  wondroxis  "  utterance  " 
of  the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  well 
as  afterwards  in  the  Corinthian  church,  seems  to 
have  been  in  prayer  and  praise  rather  than  in 
preaching.  The  sermon  which  Peter  delivered  to 
the  multitude  is  in  the  common  Hellenist  speech, 
which  would  be  understood  by  Je^ws  from  all 
parts  of  the  Boman  empire :[{  and  this  was  spoken 
after  their  attention  had  been  aroused  by  hearing 
over)'  man  *'hia  own  dialect  in  which  he  was 
bom." 

Let  us  ima^e  the  scene.  The  city  is  filled 
with  the  multitudes  who  have  o(nae  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  and  from  distant  countries,  to  keep 
the  day  of  the  great  festivaL  The  temple  courts 
are  crowded:  worshippers  have  brought  their 
offerings,  uid  stand  in  long  array  l»fore  the 
priests ;  the  morning  sacrifioe  is  being  prepared ; 

*  PMlm  IXTiil  17.  80  in  all  profaBbUUyfhevene  dionld 
be  read.  Seo  Jeimmga  and  Lowe's  Cmiuneiitaiyy  alio  the 
"  Annotated  Parageaph  Bible." 

t  John  iii.  8.  J  Observe,  not  cZorerv. 

§  Psalm  civ.  4 ;  Hebrewfl  i.  7. 

II  It  has  always  been  regarded  m  a  n^oal  element  in  the 
world's  preparation  for  the  Qoapel,  tliat  the  Greek  language 
had  beoome  diffused  throa^oat  the  vast  Konum  Empiio; 
eoeh  nationality  ^laiiiinff  also  its  own  speech.  Some 
pamU^i  *«>  this  may  be  found  in  Wales  and  the  Hiehlands 
-Mf  tfcotlaiid.  ^ 


all  is  highly-strained  expectation ;  when  suddenly 
the  air  is  filled  with  a  wondrous  sound.*  It  is  not 
thunder,  nor  is  it  a  blast  of  wind,  for  the  air  is 
still;  it  is  plainly  supernatural — a  voice  from 
heaven  I  Some  incucation  leads  those  who  are  on 
the  outskirts  of  tiie  multitude  to  a  house  where, 
in  a  large  upper  room,  a  com^>any  of  men  and 
women  are  assembled.  To  tbis  assembly  many 
make  -Uieir  way  up  the  outer  staircase  that  leads 
from  the  street.  As  they  enter  they  are  filled 
with  amazement ;  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany, as  if  inspired  by  a  strange  rapture,  is  pour- 
ing forth  strains  which  are  evidently  those  of 
praises  and  adoration.  These  seem  for  a  while 
unintelligible,  when  lo!  as  the  group  thickens 
and  now  fills  the  apartment,  every  one  seems  to 
catch  familiar  sounds,  as  of  bis  own  mother-tongue 
learned  in  regions  fer  away.  One  listens  to  nis 
own  stately  Latin  speech,  another  to  his  melliflu- 
ous Orimtal  tongue,  a  third  to  his  rugged  African 
dialect :  never  had  they  thought  to  near  those 
tones  in  Jerusalem  I  But  the  theme  of  every 
rapt  speaker  is  the  same — 4ihe  "  wonderful  works 
of  God." 

As  yet  there  is  no  sermon,  no  exhortation ;  the 
words  are  those  of  devotional  ecstasy.  The 
phrase  "  the  wonderful  works  of  Grod  "f  stands 
for  the ,  chosen  themo  of  praise.  **  To  show  forth 
His  mighty  acts,"  has  ever  been  the  joy  of  those 
who  love  Him;  and  these  disciples  have  now 
learned  a  "  new  song !  " 

But  the  multitude  still  press :  those  who  leave 
the  upper  room  convey  the  tidings  to  the  growing 
crowd  below:  many  are  unable  to  enter.  Com- 
ment, criticism,  admiiationwre  freely  interchanged. 
Those  who  cannot  -midetstand  the  spoken  words 
ciy  scomftdly,  "These  men  are  full  of  new 
wine ! "  It  ib  tame  to  explain  the  marvel  and  to 
declare  tiie  message  of  salvation.  Fetar  there- 
fore issues  forth,  accompanied  l^his  brethren, 
and  lifts  up  his  voice  to  address  the  wondering 
awe-stricken  thousands. 

No  doubt,  as  we  have  said,  St.  Peter  delivered 
this  memorable  address  in  the  common  dialect, 
which  almost  all  in  the  assembled  throng  would 
understand.  But  the  question  returns  :  did  he 
and  the  other  apostles  hereafter  employ  this  gift 
of  tongues  for  purposes  of  instruction,  or  did  it 
remain  in  the  church  for  a  while  as  a  sign,  mani- 
fested chiefly  or  altogether  in  the  rapt  utterance 
of  prayer  and  praiso  ? 

For  one  thing,  there  is  no  statement,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  throughout  the  apostolic  history, 
of  this  power  having  been  employed  in  preaching 
the  QospeL  What  evidence  "tlwre  is  seems  to 
point  the  other  "way.  "  The  speech  of  Lycaonia  " 
(Acts  xiv.  11)  would  hardly.have  been  mentioned 
as  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  district 
expressed  -their  awe  at  St.  Paul's  miracle,  had  the 
apostle  already  been  preaching  to  them  in  that 
diiilect.  No  doubt  he  had  carried  on  his  inter- 
course with  them  in  the  common  Greek,  until 
the  time  when, — as  might  be  the  case  to-day  in  a 
Welsh  or  a  Highland  village, — the  people  eni- 

*  See  BeviBcd  Version,  Acts  ii.  6.  "  Now  when  this  Bound 
was  heard,"  not  the  ««wi  of  tho  nurrd,  but  the  mawi  titdf 
filled  the  city. 

t  rJt  fuyahtta  tou  Biot:  Bco  1  Chronicles  xri.  24; 
Paahn  Ixxi.  ID;  Luke  i.  40  (rec). 
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ployed  their  &miliar  natiTe  dialect  to  expren  the 
astonishment  that  filled  their  soiiIb. 

It  ifl  obvious  again  to  remark  that  in  the  first 
age  of  the  Church  such  a  gift  would  be  needed 
less  than  afterwards.  The  apostles  and  their 
associates  seem  to  have  gone  only  where  Hellenic 
s5)eeoh  would  be  understood.  St.  Paul  writes 
in  Greek,  not  only  to  the  Corinthians,  but  to  the 
Galatians ;  and  St.  Peter  uses  the  same  language 
in  addressing  **  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadooia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia." 

Again,  the  earlier  writers  of  the  Church  are 
mlent  as  to  the  existence  of  the  supposed  gift. 
Had  the  Greek  or  Iiatin  others  been  able  to 
point  to  so  signal  a  miracle  as  the  power  given 
to  early  missionarieB  to  preach  in  languages  that 
they  had  never  learned^  would  they  not  hare 
doue  so?  But  the  writers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies are  silent  on  the  subject.  Jerome,  in  a 
subsequent  age,  reports  the  tradition  that  St.  Paxil 
had  Titus  as  an  "  interpreter,"  and  Papias,  in  the 
second  century,  says  that  St.  Peter  was  aocom- 

Eanied  by  Mark  in  the  same  capacity.  "What  could 
e  who  spoke  with  tongues  more  than  all  the  rest  * 
have  wanted  with  an  interpreter,  if  already  master 
of  all  dialects  ?  The  passages  from  Ireneeus  quoted 
by  Bishop  "Wordsworth  do  not  necessarily  apply 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel :  *'  The  Spirit,  as 
Luke  says,  descended  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  upon 
the  disciples  after  the  Lord's  ascension,  having 
power  to  admit  aU  nations  to  the  entrance  of  life, 
and  to  the  opening  of  the  ^ew  Covenant ;  from 
whence  also  with  one  aoccnd  in  all  languages  they 
uttered  praise  to  God  "...  and  again, we  also 
hear  many  brethren  in  the  church,  who  possess 
prophotic  ^fts,  and  who,  through  the  Spirit, 
speak  all  kinds  of  languages,  and  bring  to  light 
for  the  general  benefit  the  hidden  things  of  men, 
and  declare  the  mysteries  of  God."  f  These  are 
the  only  passages  discoverable  in  the  writers  of 
the  first  three  centuries  that  have  even  been 
supposed  to  intimate  that  the  early  apostles  were 
snpematurally  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  languages  in  which  they  preached ;  and  they 
are  plainly  susoeptiUe  of  an  altogether  difierent 
meaninK't 

Bat  we  most  decasive  evidence  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  tiie  gift  will  be  found  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
St.  Paul  there  places  "  speaking  with  understand- 
ing "  that  he  might  "  teach  others "  in  strong 
contrast  with  "  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue  " 
(ver.  19).  ""Prophesying  "  is  one  gift :  "speaking 
with  a  tongue  "  is  another  (ver.  5).  So  far  from 
the  power  over  an  unknown  tongue  being  conferred 
<»  order  to  prophesy  or  to  preach,  it  is  only  too 
likely  that  the  hearers  may  not  know  the  mean- 
ina  of  what  is  said  (ver.  11).  The  speaker  in  an 
unknown  tongue  was  under  the  necessity  of 
interpreting,  if  he  would  speak  to  edificaticm  ^ver. 
13),  whereas  bj  the  supposition  we  are  consider- 
ing the  "  tongue  "  itself  was  imparted  in  order 


*  1  C<»inUiiaiu  xir.  18. 

t  "Against Herenea,"  ill.  17, 2, end v.G,l.  Iienieiudiod 
about  AJ>.  200. 

X  Chr7«oetom  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  centmy) 
Bays,  thftt  to  each  of  the  apostles  was  mvcn  a  special  tonftuo 
aa  aa  index  of  hia  deitioation.  Sacn  specnlaUona  bckiajf 
to  a  tune  vhou  the  gift  had  long  passed  away. 


that  he  might  be  directly  understood.  Often  too 
it  happened  that  he  who  "  spoke  with  a  tongue  " 
did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  own 
words.  It  was,  then,  not  an  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing, as  preaching  must  preeminently  be. 
Had  the  gift,  agaiA,  been  conferred  for  evange- 
Hstio  purposes,  would  not  the  right  counsel  for 
those  who  abused  or  misunderst(^  it  have  been 
to  go  forth  and  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
multitude?  ^Finally,  not  a  word  is  said  about 
evangelization  in  connexion  with  this  gift:  its 

Eossessor  prays  in  an  unknown  tongue  (ver.  14), 
e  blesses  and  gives  thanks  (ver.  16),  but  he  does 
not  preaoh.  Thia  eostatio  utterance,  therefore, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  by  whomsoever 
the  gift  was  exercised  (details  on  which  we  do  not 
enter  now),  was  a  "  sign  "  to  unbelievers  (ver.  22) ; 
not  BO  much  a  means  ofconveying  direct  instruction 
as  an  evidence  to  them  that  a  Divine  power  was 
present  with  those  who  spoke,  a  proof  calculated 
to  arouse  attention  and  to  predispose  them 
to  listen  to  the  message  aa  to  a  voice  from 
heaven. 

Twice  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  read  of 
this  power  as  conferred  on  new  made  converts. 
The  household  of  Cornelius  "  spoke  with  tongues 
and  magnified  God  "  (ch.  x.  46\  and  the  twelve 
disciples  at  Ephesus  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
upon  them,  "tmake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied  " 
(ch.  xix.  6).  It  would  be  forcing  the  meaning  of 
these  pass^es  to  suppose  that  these  converts 
received  the  gift  for  me  puzpoae  of  pEBBcbing. 
Bather,  as  in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  did  it 
prompt  the  ecstatic  rising  of  the  soul  to  God,  in 
strange  new  tones  of  faith  and  praise ; — ^words 
divinely  taught,  as  though  to  express  thoughts 
and  aspirations  too  vast  to  be  clothed  in  familiar 
speech,  emblematic  of  those  yearnings  deeper 
still  which  cannot  be  uttered,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  awakens,  but  which  only  QoA.  can  under- 
stand. 

The  gift,  in  all  its  aspects,  was  one  which 
belonged  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  and  to 
the  infancy  of  faith.  Not  even  then  was  it  to  be 
counted  as  among  the  highest  endowments  of  the 
Christian  life.  "Covet  to  prophesy,  and  /oriid 
not  to  speak  with  tongues  "  accurately  expressed 
the  comparative  value  ofthe  two  gifts.  "Tongues" 
now  have  "  ceased  ^ "  and  as  Dmn  Flumptre  well 
remarks,*  "  iJlie  part  which  th^  had  filled  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church  was  supplied  by  the 
'  hymns  and  spiritual  songs '  of  the  succeeding 
In  the  earliest  of  these  hymns  the  ecstasy 
still  lingers — ^marked  by  mystic,  half-coherent 
^oiuchts.    As  the  same  writer  beautifully  adds — 

"  The  high-wrought  ecstasy  oould  not  continue. 
It  might  be  glorious  and  blessed  for  him  who  had 
it ;  a  8ign  for  those  who  had  it  not ;  but  it  was 
not  the  instrument  for  building  up  the  Church. 
That  was  the  work  of  another  gift,  the  prophecy 
which  came  from  God,  yet  was  addreraed  from 
the  mind  and  heart  of  one  man  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  brethren.  When  the  over- 
flowing fulness  of  Ufe  had  passed  away,  when 
*  tongues '  had  '  ceased,*  and  prophecy  itself  in 
its  irresistible  power  had  *&iled,'  they  left 
behind  them  the  lesson  they  were  meant  to 


*  Sinith'i  Biblical  Dicttonaiy,  vol.  ui..p.  1S60.  ■ 
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teach.  They  had  bome  their  witness  and  had 
done  their  work.  The^  had  taught  men  to 
believe  in  one  Divine  Spirit,  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifEB,  *  dividing  to  eerety  man  severally  as  He 
will;'  to  reoogiuse  His  inspiraticm,  not  only  in 


ihe  marvel  of  the  '  tongues,^  or  in  the  burning 
words  of  prophete,  but  in  all  good  thon^ta,  in 
the  right  judgment  in  all  tSiings,  in  the  excellent 
gift  of  Charity." 

s.  a,  a. 
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BT  THE  SET.  B.  PIXTOV  HOOD. 
IT. — SIB  THOHAS  BBOWBB:   THE  URH  BnBIAL,  ASD  KSSUOm  UEDKL 


may  hope  that  with  moat  of  oar  readers  the 
name  and  memory  of  the  extraordinary 
man  whom  we  make  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper  fern  better  than  a  somewhat  celebrated 
portrait  of  him.  It  is  an  interesting  memory  that 
many  years  since,  when  spending  some  few  days 
in  Norwich — for  so  many  years  his  pleasant 
home,  and  with  which  city  his  memory  is  so 
invariably  associated — we  remembered  ttiat  the 
church  of  his  parish  of  St.  Peter  was  said  by  his 
Utest  and  best  editor  to  possess  an  excellent 
portrait  of  him,  presented  to  its  vestiy  1^  Dr. 
Howman ;  so,  accompanied  by  a  beloved  friend — 
a  well-known  minister  of  Norwich — we  went  to 
survey  the  portrait.  It  was  not  in  the  vestry, 
but,  ^ter  some  considerable  enquiry  and  search, 
the  sexton  found  it,  and  brought  it  forth  from  its 
dusty  obscurity.  It  was  un&amed,  and  evidently 
T^arded  as  little  better  than  a  piece  of  lumber. 
Tms  story  will  not  be  told  in  -rain,  should  it 
perhaps  meet  the  eye  of  some  person  in  the  noble 
old  city  who  may  have  power  to  give  to  the 
effigy  of  the  ancient  knignt  a  more  honourable 
resting-plaoe.  But  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to 
attempt  another  kind^of  effigy,  to  give  a  slight 
appreciation  of  as  remarkable  a  writer  as  any  who 
adorn  and- give  interest  to  the  history  of  fmglish 
letters. 

The  books  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  paper  cannot  be  called  great,  if  bulk 
and  quantity  constitute  greatness.  The  "  Urn 
Burial "  especially  is  little  more  than  a  slight 
tract,  but  as  the  **  Areopagitica "  of  John  Milton 
BO  fir  outshines  all  his  other  more  voluminous 
prose  pieces,  so  tbat  Lord  Maoanlay  calls  it  "a 
perfect  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gh)ld,'*  ^t  rich  and 
glowing  imagery  may  not  inaptly,  but  indeed 
quite  truly,  describe  the  sombre  majesty,  the 
escutcheon-  and  heurse-like  splendour  of  this 
magnificent  piece  of  writing.  From  the  finding 
of  some  sepuldiral  urns  in  Norfolk  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  wrote  this  essay,  crowded  with  illustra- 
tions of  Strang  learning  and  singular  suggestions 
which  make  it  to  shine  altogether  like  a  hatch- 
ment over  the  entire  generations  of  mankind. 

Thomas  Browne,  although  always  called  the 
Norwich  physician,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Michael's,  in  Comhill,  London,  in  1605.  It  is 
interesting  to  mention  this,  if  only  to  add  to  it 
that  he  speaks  of  gathering  flowers  for  simples, 
or  medicmes,  in  the  gardens  and  fields  about 
Cheapaide,  or  Comhill;  it  would  be  an  active 
faculty,  one  thinks,  which  could  discover  flowers 
or  simples  in  that  neighbourhood  now.  He 


studied,  and  took  his  degree  of  medicine  in 
Pembrc^e  College,  Oxford ;  he  TOactised  for  a  little 
while  in  Oxfor£hire,  but  impelled  very  likely  as 
much  by  intense  curiodty  and  earnestness  in  the 
desire  to  acquire  out-o^the-way  knowledge,  as 
by  the  wish  to  fit  himself  more  completely  for  his 
profession,  he  travelled  in  France,  Italy  and 
Holland,  studying  at  the  Universities  of 
Montpellier,  Padua,  and  Leyden — in  which  last 
University  he  took  another  decree  in  medicine. 
Betoming  to  England,  he  practised  for  some  time 
at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  but  finally  settled  in  the 
city  of  Norwich.  There  he  practised  for  forty-six 
years ;  there  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  we  have 
mentioned  above,  he  lies  buried.  He  was  high  in 
honour  in  the  city,  and  in  the  litera^  estimation 
of  the  country,  and  upon  the  visit  of  King  Charles 
the  Second  in  1671,  he  received  the  distinction 
of  knighthood — a  title  which  could  add  nothing 
to  his  honour  or  eminmoe,  bat  which  now, 
usually  prefixed  to  his  name,  distinguishes  it 
from  some  other  Thomas  Browne  unong  Engli^ 
authors,  whose  eminence  is  not  imitable. 

We  do  not  in  this  paper  remark  upon  this 
author's  largest,  and,  in  many  particuhu-s,  most 
astonishing  book,  the  "  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica," 
better  known  as  his  book  on  "  Vulgar  furors  *' :  it 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature ;  it  is  full  of 
oddities  both  of  learning  and  discussion ;  it  is 
amusing  beyond  all  description  to  those  who  are 
able  to  derive  amusement  from  the  strange  and 
grotesque  apparitions  whi<^  started  from  the 
dusty  shelves  of  this  unazing  old  bookworm ;  but 
it  does  not  &11  within  the  province  of  these 
papers  either  to  intoodnoe  or  to  oritioiae  it.  This 
iuts  been  done  most  oonsideraUy  by  another 
curiosity  in  tiie  literature  of  Browne's  own  day 
Alexander  Ross  in  his  "Arcana  Microoosmi,"— 
which  also  is  in  our  hand  while  we  write — 
published  in  1652,  only  five  years  after  the 
publication  of  Browne's  "Vulgar  Errors."  The 
two  sm^er  pieces  we  have  mentioned  are 
different,  and,  of  the  two,  our  favourite,  and 
probably  the  greatest  favourite,  has  ever  been  the 
"  Um  Burial.  It  seems,  even  now,  to  us  to  have 
been  a  revealing  moment  when  that  little  piece 
first  fell  in  our  way ;  we  were  very  young,  and 
we  remember  a  kind  of  astonishment  we  fdt 
at  the  marvellous,  and,  so  to  speak,  necromantic 
manner  in  which  the  Ihi^ish  language  seemed  to 
apparel  itself;  we  remember  how  we  nad  a  little 
to  study  and  re-cast  our  impressions  in  order  to 
meet  the  new  and  yet  most  fitting  appx>priation 
of  ordinaiy  English  words, — aaJ(i  the  ffmowinf^ 
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for  instance,  on  the  vamties  of  ancient  funeral 
ntontunents :  "Fyiamida,  aibhes,  obelisks,  were 
bat  the  irregolaritiea  of  Tain-glory  and  wild 
enormities  of  ancient  magnanimity.  Bnt  the 
most  magnanimous  resdlntion  rests  in  the 
Ghrutian  religion,  which  trampleth  upon  pride, 
and  sits  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pur- 
suing that  infallible  perpetuity,  into  which  all 
others  must  diminish  their  ^meters,  and  be 
poorly  seen  in  angles  of  contingency."  Or  again, 
in  uiother  of  these  which  may  be  regarded  as  more 
unfaTOurable  illustrations  of  hia  style,  which,  if 
readers  were  to  judge  by  such  extracts,  might 
seem  stilted,  and  even  meretricious  in  its  splraidid 
glare  of  diction,  as  thus : — "  But  man  is  a  noble 
animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave,  scuenmizing  nativities  and  deaths  with 
equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery 
in  the  in&ny  of  his  nature."  But  the  reader 
most  not  suppose  that  sndi  passages  &irly 
repTBsent  what  he  is  to  expect  irom  these  pages. 
The  following,  often  quoted,  are  beautifal: 

*'  To  be  nameless  in  wortiiy  deeds  exceeds  an 
infamous  history.  The  Canaanitish  woman  lives 
more  happily  without  a  name  than  Eerodias  with 
one.  And  who  had  not  rather  have  been  the 
good  thief,  thani  Filate  ?  "  Again  :  **  Happy  are 
they  whom  privacy  makes  innocent,  who  deal  so 
with  men  in  this  world  that  they  are  not  a&aid 
to  meet  them  in  the  next,  who  when  they  die 
make  no  commotion  among  the  dead,  and  are  not 
touched  with  that  poetical  taunt  of  Isaiah."  And 
the  last  words  of  this  book  seem  to  us  to  have 
much,  tender  beauty,  though  some  readers  may 
think  it  T«led,  as  the  writer'a  sense  often  is,  by 
learned  reference :  "  To  live  indeed  is  to  be  again 
onrselves,  which  being  not  only  a  hope  but  an 
evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one  to  lie  in 
St.  Innocents'  churchyard,  as  in  the  sands  of 
E^ypt;  ready  to  be  anything  in  the  ecstasy  of 
being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  feet  as  the 
Moles  of  Adrianus." 

Do  we  need  to  tell  our  readers  that  "  St.  Inno- 
cents' churchyard  "  was  a  cemetery  in  Paris  where 
bodies  very  quickly  consumed,  and  that  it  stands 
thus  in  contrast  to  the  Pyramid  or  Sarcophagus 
of  E^ypt?  The  "Moles  of  Adrianns'^  refer 
to  the  stately  Moasdeam  erected  for  the  Soman 
IW>eror. 

No  doubt  the  unpraotised  and  nnfjuniliar  readn: 
has  something  to  overcome  in  reading  the  words 
of  the  did  physician ;  we  do  not  sapvoBe  for  a 
moment  that  he  knew  how  quaint  am  ^iieer  he 
would  seem  two  centuries  later.  This  is  singular : 
"  The  Egyptian  mummies  which  Caml^ses  or 
time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  cousumeth. 
Mummy  is  become  merchandise ;  Mizraim  cures 
wonnd^  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams."  Very 
quaintly  he  expresses  his  indignation  at  indigni- 
ties offered  to  the  remains  of  tiie  dead.  "  To  be 
knaved  out  of  oar  graves,  to  have  our  skulls  made 
drin^ng-bowls,  and  our  bones  tamed  into  pipes, 
to  ddight  and  sport  our  enemies,  are  tragical 
abominations,  escaped  in  burning  burials."  We 
may  from  tiie  foregoing  passage  gather  how 
great  would  have  be^  his  indi^piation  could  he 
have  foreseen  that,  i^es  after  hu  intermmt,  his 
own  grave  would  be  *'  knaved  "  of  his  bones,  and 
his  skull  presented  to  adorn,  as  a  curiosity,  the 


museum  of  Us  city;  a  strans^  commentary 
indeed  upon  his  own  Ghilgotha  of  Philosophy. 
.  Ftobab  ly  many  readers  will  dissent  frtm  our 
high  r^ard  fat  the  **  Urn  Burial,"  and  give  llie 
preference  to  what  oertainly  seems  the  more 
considerable  piece— the  "  Keligio  Medici  " — 
indeed  it  is  a  delightfol  little  companion  for  a 
pleasant  meditative  walk ;  its  meditations  elicit 
meditation.  It  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  chatty, 
but  delicious  intellectu^  familiarity  of  old 
Montaigne;  somehow  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  the  essays  of  the  solitary  old  French 
Sieur  had  come  in  hu  vray,  and  had  not  failed  to 
make  an  impression  upon  his  own  mind.  Indeed 
Browne  renunds  us  of  a  profound  remark  &om 
the  pen  of  one  of  our  greatest  modem  writers, 
that  "  original  powra  is  usually  aooompanied  with 
assimilating  power.  We  vame  in  Coleridge  his 
excellent  knowledge  and  quotations  perhaps  as 
much,  possibly  more,  than  his  original  sugges- 
tions." Thus  the  confessions  of  the  French 
recluse,  we  can  well  believe,  feU.  over  the  mind  of 
young  Browne,  probably  when  he  was  himself 
traveling  in  France.  All  readers  of  the  French- 
man know  with  what  a  remarkably  free  and 
easy  manner  he  pours  forth  his  confessions, 
introspections,  and  speculations.  We  would  not 
make  too  much  of  this ;  but  oertainly  we  do  find 
very  much  like  it  in  Sir  Thomas.  There  is  a 
singular  boldness  and  earn  openness  as  he  tells 
us  all  about  himself — all  Utat  he  thinks  and  feels 
— ^while  to  us  his  nnreaerve  is  very  beautiful,  we 
do  also  feel,  vrith  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  that  he  has 
introduced  scnne  mottms  on  which  he  mig^  have 
exercised  a  little  mtm  reserve. 

The  bo(dc  seems  fiuily  to  have  taken  captive 
that  most  eloquent  and  marvellous  mystic.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  in  whose  mind  there  were  strik- 
ing points  of  resemblance  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
and  whose  reply  to  it  illustrates  his  sabtie  sym- 
pathies with  it.  His  friend,  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
sent  him  the  book,  and,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  earl  received  Sir  Kenelm's  reply, 
with  its  long  succession  of  appreciative  exceptions 
— equal  to  a  tolerably  large  pamphlet.  This  alone 
shows  how  the  mystical  and  uf^emioal  knight 
had  been  fescanated  by  the  performance ;  it  had 
been  better  had  he  taken  more  thou  the  twenty- 
four  hours  for  the  perusal  and  reply for,  while 
it  contains  some  passages  ev«L  worthy  of  "  The 
Beligio  "  itself^  it  also  contains  some  most  obvious 
jniifta^trwft  and  misconceptions. 

Oourtecus  as  the  correspondence  was  on  both 
sides,  it  is  perhara  owing  in  part  to  Sir  £enehn's 
paper,  not  less  than  to  the  lact  that  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  writings  were  placed  by  the  Church 
of  Koine  in  their  anathematising  Index  Kx- 
purgatorius,  and  were  thus  forbidden  to  be 
read,  that  this  holy  and  elevated  writer  cfune 
to  be  regarded  as  irreli^ous,  and  outside  of 
the  pale  of  the  Church.  -It  is  a  mystery  and  a 
marvel  that  it  could  ever  have  been  so,  and 
so  good  a  churchman  as  Dr.  J(dmBon  vindicates 
him — sad  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  vindicate — 
in  an  indignant  manner.  Truly,  says  t^e  Doctor, 
**  it  is  somewhat  wonderfal  uiat  he  should  be 
placed  without  the  pale  of  Christianiiy,  who 
declares  that  he  assumes  the  honourable  style  of 
a  Christian,  not  because  it  is  the  Ji^ligioD.  of-his 
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country ;  but  beoanse,  having  in  his  riper  years, 
and  confirmed  judgment,  seen  and  examined  all, 
he  finds  himself  obHged  by  the  principles  of  grace, 
and  the  law  of  his  own  reason,  to  embrace  nd 
other  name  but  this."  Then  Sir  Thomas  tells  us 
that  "  he  is  of  the  Beformed  Religion,  of  the  same 
belief  our  Saviour  tau^t,  the  apostles  dissemi- 
nated, the  Fathers  authorised  and  tha  Martyrs 
confirmed."  Again,  he  says,  that,  ".though  para^ 
doxicaJk  in  philosophy,  he  lovea  in  Divinity  to 
keek)  -the  beaten  xoadp'— ha  says,  that  to  him 
"  where  the  soripture  is  dlent,  tha  church  is  the 
text,  and  that  where  the  ohuroh  speaks,  he  only 
regards  that  as  a  oommeni  on  scripture^  and  ha 
regards  it  ae  a  .blessing  that  ho  h.ved  not  in  the 
days  of  miracles,  when  fa^th  had  been  thrust  upon 
him,  but  enjoys  that  greater  blessing  pronounced 
upon  those  whO'  believe  and  see  not."  "He 
fiurely  cannot  be  charged  with  &  defect  of  faith," 
indignantly  says  Johnson,  >-"  who  eays  he  *  l^elieves 
that  Christ  our  -Savionr  was*  dead  and  buried,  and 
rose  again,  and  that  he  desires  to  see<Him.  in  His 
glcffy ;  *  aor  can  his  Catholioify  bo  impugned,  who 
says  he  *  would  rather  violato  his  own  arm  than 
4  church' "  So  &r  then  we  may  safely  vindicate 
1^  place  of  Si*  l^mas  in  iha:  great  gallery  of 
GhriraaoL  .writerSr  and  when  his  own  expressions 
are  ao  unequiTooal  akid  midonbted,  it  omy  seema 
a  idtiable .  ^natrataon  '-o£  inttdeiaaicQ  that  his 
riffit  to  thai  {dace  amid  ever  -have  been  oalled  in 
question.  The  last  doting  vrords  of  this  singulai 
piece  ought  ,  to  have  sav^  him,  when' he  says, 
f^that  only,  is  hampy  wherein.  God  Himself  is 
hi^py,  and  the  Ucny  Angels  are  happy,  and  in 
whose  defect  the  devils  are  unhappy  ;  -!  and  thon 
he'  ckaea  all'  with'  this  prayer:  *^BIeBS<  me  in 
this ,  life  with  but  peaoe  of  my  consciebcxi,'  oom-i 
mand  of  my  affections,:  the  love  of  Thyself,  and 
my  dearest  friends,  and  - 1  shall  be  happy  enpueh 
to  pity  Cmac.  These  are,  0  Lord,  the  hmnUe 
desuna  of-my  most  reasonable  ambition,  and  all  I 
dam  ttdl  h^ipinesfl  on  earth-;  wherein  X  set  no 
rule  OT.' limit  to  ^y  Kurd  of  Frovidenoe,  dispose 
of  me  accoEdin^  to  .uie  wisdooh  of  Thy  pleasure  ;—f 
Ti^  .will  be-don^  though  in  mine  own  itedoi^g." 

Bttt'although,  as  he  says,  he  li^pt  the  highway 
in  doctrine,  the  road  along  which  his  meditations 
travelled  was  far.  from  -'being  an  ordinary  highway 
of  thought  His  meditations;  were  frequently,  as 
we  have  already  .  said,  ^  llie  most  singular  and 
suggestivB  rev^otiDDB  of  -a  mind-  which  must 
hnve  been  incessant  in  itsnimbleneas-andactivityf 
They  will  none  of  them  leave  a  reader  an^r 
the  worse  for  their  having  startled  him  by  theif 
oddity.  We  should  not  call  him  a  cheerful  writer ; 
he  is  always,  as  somebody  haB  said,  as  grave  as  a 
sexton,  and  yet  the  effect  he  {ittoducea  on  oar  own 
mind  is  that  of  a  subdued  oheei^ulnesi^  while  hia 
reflections  and  speculations  startle,  and  interest 
the  reader  like  ghost  stories;  they  are  wild,  dark, 
and  sepulchral ;  but  the  ghosts  are  ever  and  anon 
laid  by  some  cheerful  and  pious  thought,  which 
sounds  like  music  through  llie  haunted  chamber. 
As  when  he  says,  "  We  term  sleep  a  death,  and 
yet  it  is  wiping  that  kills  us,  and  destroys  those 
spirits  that  are  tbe  House  of  Life  ;  I  dare  not  trust 
it  without  my  prayers,  and  a  half  adieu  nnto  the 
world,  and  take  my  &rewell  in  a  ooUoquy  wi^ 
God."   And  then  foUow  those  beautifhl  verses. — 


an  evening  hymn,  anticipating  Bishop  Een'e 
more  sustained  and  organlike  Evening  Hymn; 
the  good  physician's,  nowever,  is  so  beautifal, 
and  so  little  known,  tha^  we  are  tempted  to 
quote  it 

"The  ni^t  is  oome,  like  to  the  day; 

Depart  not  Thon,  great  God,  avsj. 

Let  hot  my  axu,  black  aa  ibe  nig^t, 
-  EeUpw  the  lustre  of  Thy  li^t 

Keep  itill  in  my  hoTuon;  for  me 

The  Btm  makes  not  the  day,  but  Thee 

Thou,  vhose  nature  cannot  sleep, 

On  my  timplca  'seutr^  keep; 

Guard  me  'gainst  thoee  watched  foes. 

Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close. 

Let  no  dreams  tnine  he^  infest, 

But  Buch  aft  Jacob's  tertplea  blest. 

'While  I  do  rest,  my  soul  entrantfet 

Make  my  sleep  a  holy  trance,  ' 

That  I  may,  my  rest  being  wroo^it, 

Awake  into  some  holy  thoo^t; 

And  with  aa  active  vigoor  run 

My  course,  as  doth  the  nimble  son. 

Bleep  is  a  death ;  O  make  me  tryt 

By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die ; 

And  as  gently  lay  my  head 

On  my  gmve,  as  now  my  bed. 

Howe'er  I  rest,  great  God,  let  me 
.  Awake  again  at  least  with  The©. 

And  tbiu  assured,  behold  1  lie 

Securely,  or  to  awake  or,  die. 
'  These  are  my  drowsy  day^  in  vaia 
.  I  dq  now  wi^  to  aleep  again: 

O  come,  that  hoar,  whni  I  shall  never 

Sleep  again,  but  woke  for  over  I " 

"  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the  dbrmitive  I  take  to 
bedward.  I  need  no  other  laudanum  than  this 
to  make  me  sleep, — after  which  I  dose  my  eyes 
in  security,  content  to  take  my  leave  of  the  snn 
and  sleep  unto  the  Besurrection.'' 

The  mind  of  this  man  was  &  singularly  odd 
old  curiosity  shop.  He  belonged  to  the  same  time, 
living  for  we  most  part  throu^  the  same  events 
and  years  as  Eichard  Baxter.  We  should  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a  very  ^ntle  and  catholic 
spirited  man,  taking  no  part  in  the  strifes  which 
went  on  around  him,  although,  no  doubt,  cm  the 
whole  a  churchman  and  a  Royalist.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  our 
readers  will  probably  be  shocked  to  hear  that, 
when  that  illustrious  Lord  Chief  Justice  sat  on 
the  bench  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  to  try  a  case 
of  witchcraft,  the  physician  appeared,  and  gave 
some  evidence  which  no  doubt  helped  on  the 

rr  witches  to  their  cruel  doom.  Oddly  enoughi 
declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  "the  fits  were 
natuntl,  bat  heightened  by  the  devil's  oo-o^erating 
with  the  mdice  of  tiie  witches,  at  whose  mstance 
he  did  the  villainies."  In  the  "  Heligio,"  he  sayH, 
"  for  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now 
know,  that  there  are  vritchea."  And  there  is 
another  curious  passage  in  whidi  he  argues  that 
all  ghostly  appearances  are  not  apparitions  of 
depMl»d  spirits,  but  really  diabolical  imps  playing 
their  pranks  upon  the  sensibilities  of  men.  Sncb 
passages  as  these,  which  many  readers  will  reganl 
as  blemishes,  ought  to  be  received  as  illustrations 
of  the  times,  and  they  need  not  interfere  with 
the  impression  conveyed  by  a  book  exhibitiDg  a 
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mind  Teirerently  alive  to  the  mysteries  throbbing 
everywhere  in  the  invisible  world  around  him. 
It  was  impoosible  but  tiiat  a  mind  so  overawed 
and  impresBed  by  the  sabtle  mysteries  of  natnre 
should  be  perpetually  hearkening  and  obaerving. 

We  liave  not  attempted  to  recapitulate  his 
other  worb,  but  there  is  a  cdngnlar  ilhiBtration  of 
the  remarks  we  have  just  made  in  his  curious 
piece  called  "  The  Grarden  of  Cyras,"  which  may 
finmmarily  be  described  as  a  diseertation  upon  the 
pccoliari^  of  the  number  five;  this  has  been 
generally  r^arded  as  the  most  fanciful  of  all  his 
works. 

The  house  in  which  he  lived  in  Norwich  has, 
Tvc  suppose,  l<mg  yielded  to  the  dilapidations  of 
time  and  neoesnty ;  it  was  a  large  and  handsome 
house,  overlooking  the  market-place  and  the 
Guild  Hall,  and  uierefore  very  near  to  that  St. 
Peter^B  Mancroft  wo  have  mentioned  before.  In 
his  day  it  had  a  large,  handsome,  and  curious 
garden ;— John  Evelyn  ^ves  us  a  foil  description 
of  his  visit  there,  and  it  is  notdifficult  to  listen  to 
an  ima^naxy  oonTersation  between  sucIl  a  pur ; 
and  Evelyn  has  told  us  especially  how  full  the 
house  was  of  curiositieB  suggesting  resemblances 
to  the  odd  fnmitare  of  its  owner's  mind.  There, 
mtil  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  he  lived  out  his 
Bimple  and  nsefol  life — useful,  for  he  stood  very 
high  in  estimation  as  a  physician,  and,  although 
Johnson  has  said  of  him  that  "  the  horizon  of  his 
onderstanding  was  much  larger  than  the  hemi- 
^here  of  the  world,  and  all  that  was  visible  in  the 
Heavens  he  comprehended  so  well  that  few  that 
an  under  them  knew  so  much,"  his  life  was 
8im{de.  It  is  scarcely  so  difficult  to  lealiae  his 
person  as  his  mind — neither  stout  nor  tall — a  very 
quiet^  B^f-oontained,  and  modest  presenoe ;  even 
B8  he  mored  anumgst  his  fiallow-citizeiu  with  a 
mind  as  foil  of  stxange  and  leoondite  thought  as 
any  which  ever  took  shape  amongst  us ; — always 
in  boots  and  a  doak,  even  when  others  seldom 
wore  such  apparel,  for  it  was  a  great  dootrine  with 
him  always  to  keep  himself  very  warm,  he  thought 
it  most  safe  to  do  so,  while  he  affected  great  plain- 
ness, and  had  an  utter  aversion  to  ^  finery  of 
fashion  or  ornament.  Such  was  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  We  believe  it  needs  a  mind  of  a 
peculiar  order  to  relish  his  words,  but  it  has  been 
tiBoally  found  that  those  who  have  received  this 
old  writer  amount  their  friends  give  to  him  no 
half  hoiuage,  but  regard  him  as  one  of  the  moet 
curious  ministers  to  the  meditative  moods — shall 
ve  say — of  desultory  minds? 


N'cBsraa  Tint  Sice. — No  true  nurse  ever  thinks  of  herself, 
except  as  regards  her  patients.  For  their  sakee  she  cares 
fiv  her  em  health,  calmly  eudores  the  sight  of  sofTering, 
utd  lepreascfl  all  mitimely  expiesriona  of  feeling.  Ontsideis 
majr  think  her  hard,  but  her  patients  never.  But  bevaro  of 
jetting  Into  a  nmime  mj  of  doing  work,  beooming  so 
ueiut<niied  to  snflbring,  uaA  to  ftmiliarised  irith  death, 
Q>at  it  makes  Kttle  impression.  Of  all  women,  nunes 
rimdd  be  Che  most  fender,  bat  not  emotionaL  Versatile  we 
mist  be;  oneminnte  cheering  up  a  convaleHeDt,  and  the 
BcA  conftntiPV  dying  tutd  sad.  For  love  will  mske 
qtdck  to  discern  yonr  patients  wants,  and  to  bolp  them 
in  a  thMH^  ways.— TVYm  **  SW«ndZy  Xsttsn"  fry  Xu* 
Smmer.  lA.  Qseftil  series  oddreaaedto  qpecial  61aases,and 
omilated  in  several  languages.] 


PANCHETTE'S  FAULT. 

Re  little  town  of  Aix  las  Boi^DS  lies 
at  tho  end  of  the  lovely  little  Lake 
of  Boorget   This  lake  is  so  blue  on 
a  fine  day,  it  lemiuda  one  of  tho 
Alpine  lapis  laziili,  a  beantifol  stone 
found  on  the  heights  near.  One 
lovely  sommer'B  day  it  was  looking 
its  very  best  blue— -dark  blue — ex< 
ct'iitiuy  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  whose 
vme-clii'l  heights  cast  a  green  reflection  on 
this  « Liter.   There  sat  a  little  girl  at  tho 
L'll^-t;  rif  the  lake  evidently  in  great  distress, 
though  possibly  a  cursory  glanoe  would  not 
have  detected  the  quivering  of  the  red  lips,  nor  noticed 
that  the  large  dark  ^es,  shaded  with  long  lashes,  were 
dinuned  with  tears. 

Fanchette  Chanlan  was  eleven  years  old,  the  only  child 
of  her  widowed  mother,  who  liyed  with  her  father  in  a  Httlo 
cottage  by  the  Petit  Fort.  Fa&ohette's  mother  had  had 
occasion  to  reprove  Fanchette  that  afternoon,  and  the  child 
had  been  vexed  and  annoyed,  and  had  run  out  of  the  house 
as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her.  Down  through  the  tiny 
village,  with  its  brown-roofed  houses,  down  the  dusty  white 
oUey  guarded  by  poplars,  behind  which  stretched  the  long 
grass,  and  then  the  lake  with  the  yellow  wateiUIies  growing 
near,  where  the  little  boats  with  guly-painted  awmngs  ate. 

She  sat  there  for  an  hour  under  a  tree,  watching  some 
Eng^sh  people  land,  and  a  merry  party  of  French  embark ; 
and  yet  all  the  time  her  thoughts  were  not  with  them,  and 
she  started  as  a  sunbont  hand  was  laid  on  hex  shoulder. 
^  Fanchette,  my  child." 

It  was  her  niother,  and  Fanchette  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 
She  was  vexed  at  her  niother  having  fiiUowod  hext  and 
shook  off  the  firm,  kind  hand. 

Hffl^ft^n^i  Chanlan  was  a  tall  huidsome  woman,  of  that 
peculiar  typo  of  face  so  much  seen  in  Savoy — ^half-Italian, 
half-French ;  but  she  did  not  apeak  the  patois  to  her  child, 
for  her  husband  had  been  Parisian,  and  she  had  cau^t  a 
good  accent  from  him.  Her  dark  eyes  had  much  sorrow  in 
them  as  she  looked  at  Fanchette,  whose  better  self  camo  to 
her  aid  presently,  and  induced  her  to  look  up. 

"  You  were  vexed  at  my  reproving  yon,  my  child,"  said 
Madame  Chanlan.   "  Were  yoa  not  1 " 

"  It  seems  so  hard  to  bo  reproved  so  strong/  for  such  a 
little  fault,"  murmured  Fanchette. 

Madame  Chanlan  sat  down  in  the  warm  grass  near  her, 
and  took  Fonclictte's  hand  in  hers. 

"Dear  child,  owelessness  is  not  such  a  litUe  ftinlt;  it 
often  leads  to  great  consequences." 

"  But  I  only  left  the  door  open  by  mistake.  I  did  not  do 
it  on  purpose.  I  could  not  help  it  if  the  cat  came  in  and 
ate  our  dinner,"  said  Fanchette. 

"  I  told  yon  before  I  went  out,  Fanchette,  mind  you  take 
care  of  the  house.  You  know  poor  old  grandfather  oan't  do 
anything;  he  is  paralysed  and  can't  move^  Now,  child,  tell 
me,  were  you  not  oarelees  ?** 

Fanchette  was  silent,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  In  that 
brief  silenoe  an  earnest  little  prayer  had  gone  up  &om  her 
very  heart,  asking  God,  in  whom  she  trusted  and  whom  sho 
tried  reaUy  to  obey,  to  help  her  to  oonqner  tho  sullen 
t^per  that  was  getting  the  bettOT  of  her  then.  And  Ho 
who  always  helps  those  who  seek  HU  aid  helped  her  then, 
and  a  brightface,  though  with  tearftaeyw.  was  raised  to 
Madame  Chanlan.  . 
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"  Yes,  mother,  I  waa  wrong— I  wu  careleH.  I  vill  try 
to  be  better  for  the  future." 

Madame  Chanlan  sealed  the  promuc  with  a  kiss,  and 
then  mother  and  child  walked  to  the  pretty  little  cottage 
which  was  their  home. 

There  were  vineTards  all  round  it,  vines  trained  Italian 
foahion  firom  tree  to  tree,  and  then  laden  with  grapes  fast 
tuniing  to  a  lorely  purple  hue.  Fields  of  Indian  com 
with  th^  g(ddeD  ears  rising  above  their  handsome  tufts  of 
green  leaves,  the  low  growing  delicate  flowered  buckwheat, 
and  here  and  there  yoked  oxen  ploughing,  gave  the  place  a 
very  Italian  appearanoe.  The  little  house  had  an  outside 
staizouB  leading  to  the  upper  rooms ;  and  along  the  railings 
hung  red  and  blue  clothes,  fishing  nets  drying ;  and  close 
by  was  a  birdcage,  all  the  property  of  a  pretty  little  woman 
who  was  seated,  knitting  outride  the  door.  She  owned  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  and  had  a  tiny  baby  in  a  cradle  at 
her  knee.  She  was  a  kind  neighbour  was  Bote  AlUer,  and 
when  MadiHiflff  Chanlan  had  had  the  fever  the  year  before, 
and  Fanchette  had  been  laid  up  with  a  sore  foot,  she  had 
nursed  them  both  tenderly. 

Well,  the  summer  days  sped  on,  and  all  went  on  pretty 
much  as  ububL  Fanchette  was  certainly  not  so  careless  as 
she  had  been.  She  had,  tried  earnestly  to  overoome  her 
fault,  and  had  sought  constant  help  from  God. 

Watching  and  praying— children,  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  ever  hope  to  gain  the  mastery  over  your- 
selves, and  to  conquer  your  besetting  sin.  But  the  watohing 
and  prayer  must  never  cease ;  and  after  a  while,  Fanchette 
grew  cazelesB  again,  because  she  had  been  less  watchful,  and 
had  hurried  over  the  prayers  said  by  her  little  white  bed. 
Grandfather's  milk  was  burnt  several  times,  and  her  pet 
canary  looked  very  riok  one  day,  for  she  had  forgotten  to 
feed  him,  and  her  mother  found  the  stockings  she  hod 
given  her  to  dam  left  where  they  were,  untouched. 

One  day,  Madame  Chanlan  had  to  go  to  Annecy  for  two 
days.  It  was  an  autumn  momitig  when  she  started,  and 
some  light  clouds  sUU  hung  over  the  Dent  au  Chat,  which 
is  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountains  which  face  the  range  of 
NivoUets.  The  sky  was  blue,  fleciked  here  and  there  with 
islands  of  clouds  showing  snowy  while  against  its  bine 
Buifhoe,  and  the  annli^t  gladdened  everything  and  lit  up 
the  wateiB  of  the  lake. 

Madame  Chanlan  bade  Fanchette  good-bye,  toM  her  to 
take  great  care  of  everything,  and  then  the  train  moved  out 
of  the  station,  and  Fanchette  went  home.  Her  grandfather 
had  an  old  friend  spending  the  day  with  him,  an  old 
Savoyard  boatman,  and  the  two  sat  over  their  pipes,  and 
ate  the  good  stew  that  Fanchette  served  them  np  so 
nicely. 

It  was  a  holiday,  and  wondering  what  she  should  do  with 
herself,  Fanchette  stood  at  the  oottage  door.  For  a  wonder 
she  had  nothing  to  do,  and  it  seemed  very  dull  with  her 
mother  away.  Presently  a  voice  called  her,  and  looking  up, 
she  saw  Madame  AUior  leaning  over  the  ndUngL 

"  Fanchette,  are  you  very  busy  to-day  ?  " 

"No,  indeed — can  I  help  you  in  any  way?"  vikeA 
Fanchette,  who  was  good-nature  itself. 

"  Would  you  take  Henri  out  for  a  walk  ?  He  It  longing 
to  go,  and  I  am  so  busy  I  cannot  take  him." 

"  Indeed  I  will.  Henri,  oome  along  I "  said  Fanohette. 
**  Stay,  grandfather  has  a  friend  with  him,  and  I  can  be 
spared,  we  will  take  some  grapei  and  bread,  and  eat  tiiem 
out  there — shall  we  ?" 

The  child,  a  pretty  little  sunburnt  fellow  of  Ave  years  old, 
was  delisted,  and  soon  he  and  Fanohette  wcce  wadUng  cn 
the  road  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  to  the  left  t^wliidt  zisea 
the  green  hill  of  Tresserve. 

They  ate  their  grapes  and  sat  down,  and  then  Fanohette 
forgot  all  about  Henri,  and  was  busy  picking  wild 
flowen. 


Suddenly  she  remembered  nim,  and  looking  £»  him  where 
she  left  him — ^he  was  gone  I 

You  will  take  care  of  Henri,  will  you  not,  and  pnnniis 
not  to  let  him  out  of  your  si^t  ?  " 

.  These  had  been  U^ulame  Alliei's  last  words,  and  they 
recurred  swiftly  to  Fanchette's  mind  as  she  began  looking 
for  the  child  who  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  bad  bees 
careless,  and  not  kept  a  careful  watch  over  him— when 
could  he  be  ? 

Fanchette  may  live  long,  but  she  tiunki  she  never  will 
forget  that  afternoon  spent  in  looking  for  Henri.  Ererj' 
detail  of  the  scene  is  impressed  upon  her  mind— the 
delicate  colouring  of  the  mountains,  with  their  porplo 
shadows  and  lovely  hues  shown  up  by  the  deep  blue  aky ; 
and  the  grey  stony  tieighta  of  the  Nivollet  range,  behiod 
which  rose  a  bwik  of  white  doudland,  looking  ,  like 
snow  mountains.  Fanchette  looked  about,  and  at  last 
came  npcm  Henri's  «hoes  and  hat,  which  he  had  evidei^ly 
laid  by  the  watex^i  sideband  Fanclhette  oonolnded  that  bs 
must  have  tried  to  wade  in  the  water,  if  soy— when  was  he 
now? 

Two  hours  passed,  and  the  sua  set  behind  the  pmpie 
mountains  and  the  Dent  du  Chat  lay  bathed  in  golden  li^t, 
while  the  grey  Nivonets  were  lovely  in  the  flushes  of 
evening,  and  Fanchette,  weary  and  heaxt-aors,  made  hei 
way  home,  hoping  that  peiiiaps  ^nri  had  run  back. 

It  was  with  an  anxious  face  that  she  anooaehed  the 
door. 

The  quick  twili^t  was  ending,  and  a  lighted  lamp  showed 
Madame  Alher  bending  over  her  bowl  of  wrap  prqiariDg  the 

evening  meal. 

"  "  Is  Henri  here?"  were  Fanchette's  first  werds. 

"  Henrij  no,"  stUd  Hadame  Allier,  quick  to  suspect  some- 
thing was  wrong.   "  I  have  -not  seen  him." 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  Fandutte.  All  colour  left 
her  face,  and  with  bhmched '  lips  she  bnrai  into  tean,  and, 
sobbing  told  the  story  to  Madame  Allier. 

Poor  Madame  Allier — it  was  with  difficulty  she  restrained 
the  angry  words  that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  endeavoured  to 
speak  calmly  to  Fanchette,  whose  sorrow  was  very  great. 
She  had  not  spared  henelf  in  telling  it,  and  msny  self- 
lefvoaohes  foil  bomber  lips;  bat  what  nae  wen  they  now? 

She  and  Madame  Allier  set  oif  again  in  seaibh;  bat  all 
the  time  as  they  went  about  the  same  fear  was  uppenoost 
in  their  minds.  They  feared  that  Henri  ma  drowned.  All 
thoir  search  was  unavailing,  and  they  returned  to  the  oottage 
in  the  early  dawn  yrbea  the  day  was  bxe^ing  and  a  Unt 
rosy  light  was  <mx  the  mountains. 

But  as  morning  camst  jvy  came  with  i^  for  a  pessint 
woman  bnn^tlfenribaok. 

He  had,  it  appeared,  ran  away  from  Fandiette  after 
taking  off  his  hat  and  shoes,  and  finding  a  small  boat 
empty  ho  lay  in  it  under  the  seat  for  fun.  He  feU  asleei^ 
and  the  boatman  returning  pushed  off,  and  only  discovered 
the  child  when  he  landed  at  Bourdeanx,  a  tiny  place  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  lake.  He  oould  not  row  the  child  back 
at  once,  and  found  no  one  who  conid  erooa  the  lake  at  tint 
hour. 

All  the  anxiety  was  over  now,  and  Madame  Allier's  k- 
joicing  over  Henri's  return  was  hardly  greater  than  Fsn- 
chette's. 

When  Bladame  Chanlan  returned  that  day  she  heard  all 
story ;  and  Fanchette,  in  deep  penitence,  told  her  how 
much  she  wished  she  could  be  more  careful. 

"  I  shall  never — never  be  careleaa  again,**  ihe  nid,  H  she 
sat  by  her  mother  that  evening. 

"You  most  ask  God  to  help  yon,  and  you  will  keep  that 
resolution,"  said  Madame  Chanlan. 

And  Fanohette  did.  She  was  often  tempted,  and  sooie- 
timee  Uled,  but  her  watching  and  prarer  were  m  ouoisnt 
she  conquered  at  lost. 
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0  DAT  HOST  CALM,  MOST  »ICHT  !  .   .  . 
TUS  WUK  WUI  DAMC  lUT  FOK  THV  LlGHT.^fftfitrt. 


WITH  FATHER  IX  THE  BOAT.  [ By  A".  fifnOH/ . 


J '31  only  an  old  wife  now,  sir,  and  I've  time 

to  sit  on  the  strand, 
A-watching  the  boats  come  in,  and  the  children 

at  play  on  the  Band, — 
Seventy  years,  sir — aU  my  days — I  have  lived 

beside  the  sea, 
And  it  has  been  meat  and  money  and  joy  and 

sorrow  to  me! 

Father  and  htisband  and  boys,  sir — there  was 

not  a  man  of  them  all 
Could  have  Iain  still  in  the  house,  sir,  when 

the  winds  and  the  waters  call : 
^My  lather  and  husband  sleep  in  the  graves  of 

our  folk  by  the  shore, 
Bat  both  of  the  boys  who  left  me, — they  never 

came  back  any  more ! 

1*.  UT^-J™  14.  WM. 


Oft  I've  been  ready  to  sink,  sir,  but  one  thought 

would  keep  me  afloat, 
— I  learned  it,  sir,  as  a  little  lass  at  play  in  my 

father's  boat. 
(Do  you  know,  sir,  it's  often  atnick  me,  the 

lesson  of  life  is  writ 
Pliin  out  in  the  world  around  us,  if  we'd  but 

give  our  minds  to  it?) 

My  father  hadn't  a  lad,  sir,  so  he  paid  the  more 

heed  to  me : 
He  would  take  me  with  him  in  summer,  far  out 

on  the  open  sea, 
And  he'd  let  me  handle  the  oars,  sir,  and  pull 

with  my  might  and  main, 
But  if  I'd  been  left  to  myself,  sir,  I'd  ne'er 

have  seen  home  again ! 
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**Fall,  little  maid!"  he  would  cheer  iue>  but 

still  kept  his  hand  on  the  oar: 
Though  sometijoes  I'd  try  to  torn  ns  to  some 

pretty  nook  on  the  shore, 
Still  stnught  went  the  l>oat  to  the  harbour,  and 

as  I  grew  stronger  each  day, 
I  fonnd  that  the  only  wisdom  was  in  rowing 

my  &th^B  wayl 

And  I  think,  sir,  that  God  onr  Father  keeps 

hold  of  the  world  just  so, 
We  may  strive  and  straggle  our  utmost,  that 

we  may  stronger  grow — 


BICHAEDS. 

— Stronger  and  wiser,  and  hnmbler,  till  at  last 

we  can  understand 
The  beauty  and  peaoe  of  His  keeping  the  oar  of 
all  life  in  HiB  handi 

For  the  Father  knows  what  we  really  want  is 

labour  and  rest  with  Him, 
So  He  bears  us  straight  through  jcty  and  loss, 

over  discont^t  and  whim : 
Thoqgh  oft  it's  not  till  we  ait,  like  me,  arwatch* 

ing  life's  sinking  sun, 
We  feel  our  best  is  our  latest  prayer,  and  that 
is  "  Thy  will  be  done." 


FIElEBB  BIGHABDS. 


CHAFtEK  n. 


IN  this  way  the  years  rolled  on..  Virginie,  now 
a  sturdy  girl  of  fourteen,  had  left  school,  and 
had  gone  into  her  first  place  as  nursemaid  and 
general  helper  to  Mrs.  Brown.;  not  an  easy  place  by 
any  means,  for  Mrs.  Brown  was  one  of  class 
of  mistiesSM  generally  known  as  a  driver:  no 
loitering,  gossiping,  or  relaxation  of  any  kind  was 
allowed  under  her  roo£  To  use  her  own  expression, 
**  she  allowed  no  dronra  in  her  hive."  Frtnn  "  early 
mom  to  dewy  eve  "  a  constant  clatter  and  bustle 
of  work  perraded  the  house,  for  Mrs.  Brown  held 
an  ardent  belief  in  letting  people  know  what  she 
was  About.  -It  seemed  a  hard  place  at  first  to 
Yiigime  who  missed  the  dwerful  home  life  with 
her  fftther,  but  she  was  a  wise  little  girl,  and 
knew  that  she  must  learn  to  do  her  work  properly, 
and  set  herself  to  the  task  with  such  good  will 
as  to  earn  now  and  then  a  word  of  conunendation 
from  her  mistress.  The  great  deeire  of  her  life 
was  to  go  as  nursemaid  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  with 
this  hope  she  laboured  to  acquire  every  kind  of 
knowledge  which  would  be  useful  to  her. 

One  morning  while  she  was  busy  over  the 
ablutions  of  her  noisy  charges  she  'hefud  her 
master  calling  her,  and  ffoing  downstairs  found 
him  talking  to  his  wife  who  spoke  as  she  entered. 

"  Pat  on  your  hat,  Jenny,  and  go  up  to  your 
father,  he  has  had  an  accident." 

"  Nay,  my  lass,  don't  be  fiightened,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  for  Virginie  clasped  her  hands  in  sudden 
terror ;  *•  well  hope  *tisn  t  very  bod,  nothing  more 
than  a  broken  teg,  though  that's  an  av^ward 
thing  when  a  man  mis  but  one  to  break." 

But  before  Mr.  Brown  had  finished  his  speech 
Virginie  had  vanished,  and  was  running  at  the 
top  of  her  speed  towards  home.  There  she  found 
her  father  lying  on  ius  bed,  pale  and  exhausted. 
In  a  faint  voice  he  told  her  that,  returning  to  his 
house  on  the  previous  evening,  after  taking  home 
some  work  he  had  finished,  his  crutch  slipped  on 
the  ioy  stones  just  within  his  own  gate,  he  fell 
heavily,  and  on  trying  to  rise  he  found  that  his 
leg  was  broken.  With  mfficalty  ho  dragged  himself 
to  the  door  and  then  feinted  nom  pain.  When  he 


recovered  consciousness  he  found  his  whole  body 
racked  with  pain  from  theintense  cold.  Heshouted, 
but  his  house  being  without  the  villt^,  nobody 
heard  him,  and  so  he  laid  in  agony  till  in  the 
early  morning  a  man  passed  going  to  his  work. 
Attracted  by  Pierm's  moons  he  went  to  him, 
helped  him  into  the  house,  laid-  him  on  his  bed, 
and  then  went  off  in  haste  for  Virginie. 

The  doctor  came  and  the  leg  was  set,  but  the 
intense  cold  retarded  the  hetJing  process,  and 
the  exposure  to  whioh  Pierre  had  been  subject 
brought  on  rheumatic  fever.  Through  long  and 
weary  weeks  he  hovered  between  life  and  death, 
and  Virginie  was  his  loving  and  unwearied  nurse. 
In  this  serrioe  of  love  she  was  not  1^  alone ;  lb:, 
and  Mrs.  Spencer  shared  her  watches  by  liie  sick 
bed ;  Mrs.  Brown  visited  her  dail^,  and  never 
came  empty  handed,  always  bringing  with  her 
some  dunty  dish  of  her  own  making,  which  shs 
hoped  might  tempt  the  sick  man  to  eat. 

Virginie's  distress  arose  not  merely  &om  the 
fear  of  losing  her  father.  A  dread^l  conviction 
had  laid  hold  upon  her  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  death.  The  teaching  she  had  received 
in  her  early  years  from  Mr.  Spencer  had  borne 
good  iruit,  and  he  could  look  forward  with  joyful 
confidraice  to  that  day  when  he  might  present 
her  as  amon^  the  brightest  of  his  jewels,  a 
soul  redeemra  from  sin,  beforo  Uie  thrcme  a£ 
his  MaW.  It  had  often  troubled  Virginie  that 
her  fether  would  ndther  attend  any  place  of 
worship,  nor  join  in  any  act  of  devotion.  If  she 
attempted  to  talk  with  him  on  reli^ons  topics 
he  would  turn  the  oonversation,  saying :  "  Thou 
hast  reason,  my  little  one,  to  do  and  think  as  thy 
good  pastor  teaches  thee  ;  for  me  it  is  different" 

And  now  she  was  filled  with  anguish  at  the 
thought  that  her  father  was  dying.  She  turned 
to  Mr.  Spencer  in  her  grief;  "0  sir!  what 
will  become  of  him  ?   Is  tbere  no  hope  ?  " 

"  With  God  all  things  are  possible,"  answered 
Mr.  Spencer,  "  we  will  not  doubt  His  wiU  «  Hia 
power.  Let  us  ask  for  this  mercy  that  your  fether 
may  yet  be  spared." 
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They  knelt  by  the  "bed  of  the  sick  man,  and 
Bfr.  Spencer  ponred  forth  his  petition  that  God 
woold  spare  him  "  yet  a  little  Icmger,  and  wo^ld  bo 
bless  him  that  he  might  hereulnr  enter  with 
them  into  glory  eTerlasting." 

Yirginie  rose  firom  her  biees  strengthened  itnd 
comforted,  and  more  hopeful.  In  the  days  that 
passed  aiter  this  she  had  need  of  all  strength, 
for  in  spite  of  the  kindness  of  her  friends  the 
task  of  nninbg  fell  hea-rily  waoa  one  so  young. 
Still  the  doctor  gave  hope.  "  Bis  oanstitntion  is 
ffood,  and  he  has  not  abomd  it  ^  intemperance," 
he  said ;  **  if  there  is  no  lelapee,  I  have  great  hope 
of  his  reooTwy." 

She  had  mnch  to  contend  with  in  the  weeks 
ihat  followed,  and  dnring  whidi  her  fiaftiier  began 
slowly  to  recover.  He,  who  had  never  spoken 
a  harsh  or  nnkind  word  to  her,  was  now  peevish 
and  fretful  as  a  fractions  child ;  nothing  that  she 
could  say  or  do  seemed  to  please  him,  and  his 
-angracioas  and  even  repellent  manner  towards 
Hr.  Spencer  filled  her  with  pain.  She  was  thank- 
ful that  the  latter  seemed  to  pay  no  heed  to  the 
ill  temper  which  her  fadier  showed,  but  met  all 
liis  mde  remarks  with  a  cheerfcdness  that  dis- 
armed  the  invalid.  He  did  not  now  l»ing  ftnward 
any  reiigioas  topic,  hut  contented  himself  with 
xninistering  to  the  hodily  wants  of  the  sufierer. 
He  would- sit  fbr  hours  l^the  bedside  at  night,  in 
order  that  Tirpnie  might  take  a  little  rest,  and 
would  give  him  the  constant  nourishment  of 
■which  he  stood  in  need,  and  wait  upon  him  as 
lovingly  as  though  he  lutd  been  hisison.  Pierre 
accepted  these  attentions  and  said  nothing,  for 
during  his  extreme  weakness  his  old  polite 
Hianner  seemed  to  have  left  him ;  but  nevertheless 
the  kindness  had  effect  uid  sank  deeply  into 
Us  heart.  "Bb  wou^  lie  in  his  bed  medrtating 
on  the  reason  which  would  induce  a  man,  who 
was  opposed  to  him  in  all  kind  of  feeling  and 
sentiment,  and  who  belonged  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent  grade  of  society,  to  do  so  much  for  him,  but 
he  Bud  nothing,  uxd  preserved  what  seemed  to 
"be  a  sullen  silence  towards  the  clergyman. 

**  Tirginie,  my  Ghild,"  he  said,  one  day  to  his 
daughter  as  she  sat  beside  him,  **I  have  been 
ill  for  a  long  time,  how  then  have  we  lived? 
The  little  money,  it  must  long  ago  be  gone." 

**  No,  father,  the  money  is  not  all  spent,  there  is 
some  still  left ;  but  we  have  had  such  good  friends. 
God  has  been  good  to  us  in  our  trouble,  so  that  I 
havo  had  no  reason  to  spend.  Mrs.  Brown  has 
-  sent  up  a  dinner  eveiy  day,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  has 
made  beef-tea  and  puddings  for  you ;  and  she 
went  herself  to  Sir  Henry  Uphill  to  ask  for  some 
grapes  for  you,  and  then  Sir  Henry  told  his 
housekeeper  to  send  soup,  and  jelly,  and  grapes 
every  day,  and  sometimes  he  has  stopped  to 
enquire  after  yon  himself." 

"  Yes,  we  hAve  had  good  friends,"  said  Pierre 
thoughtfallj  ;  then  after  a  short  silence  he  asked 
Virginie,  "Hast  thou  forgotten  all  thy  French, 
canst  thou  read  to  me  a  little  ?" 

••"Why,  yes,  fatiier,  I  always  read  the  French 
Bible  which  Mr.  Spencer  gave  to  you,  so  that 
I  should  not  quite  forget  my  own  tongue." 

"  Then,  my  child,  thou  ehalt  read  thy  French 
Bible  to  me.** 

With  what  A  thankful  heart  Virginie  sprang 


irom  her  chair  and  went  to  get  "^e  Bible  I  As  she 
resumed  her  seat  she  bent  over  to  her  fttther  and 
kissed  his  f<»ehead. 
"Thou  art  glad  that  I  am  better,  my  ehiM?** 

he  asked. 

"Oh,  so  ghid,  father." 

'*  And  thou  art  also  glad  that  I  should  hear 
thee  read  from  thy  Bible  ?  " 

"  Yery,  very  glad,  &ther,"  was  the  reply,  almost 
ch(^ed  with  sobs. 

"  Nay,  cry  not  then,  my  child,  if  thou  art  glad, 
bntrefl^  I  should  like  to  know  something  of  this 
book  in  which  all  these  people  who  have  been  so 
good  to  us  put  their  trust,  for  I  can  but  see  that 
the  religion  which  makes  a  man  to  be  like  our 
good  Mr.  Spoaoer  must  have  much  that  is  good  in 
it.  1  have  felt  his  kindness  to  me,  for  I  know  I 
have  tried  his  patience,  but  he  nevw  loses  his 
goodness  of  look  towards  me.  So  read,  my  child." 

"  "What  shall  I  read,  father  ?  " 

**  I  know  not  what  to  tell  thee,  my  child,  but 
read  to  me  of  the  man  whose  name  they  all  bear, 
read  to  me  of  Christ." 

Then  Yii^inie  read  to  him  that  marvellous 
story  beginnmg  with  the  glorious  song  of  **  Peaoe 
on  earth,  ^;ood  wiU  towurd  man,'*  mding  with 
the  Ascraision — (if  indeed  that  stoiy  has  ever 
ended,  for  is  it  not  continued  to  this  day  through 
the  history  of  every  chapter  of  the  ohtmsh  of  God 
on  earth  ?) 

"  Have  I  tired  you,  father  ?  "  she  asked  gently, 
as  she  noticed  that  her  &ther  Uiy  with  doeeid 

eyes. 

He  looked  up,  and  Yirginie  saw  that  las  eye-^ 
la^es  were  wet. 

'*  It  is  a  sweet  stoiy,  my  diild ;  thou  shalt  read 
it  to  me  again." 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  Yirginie 
had  finished  her  household  work,  he  bade  her 
get  her  English  Bible.  **  If  there  is  good  in 
tills  book,"  he  said,  "  I  will  get  the  good  in  the 
languf^  of  the  people  who  have  been  good  to 
me. ' 

Yireinie  obeyed,  and  this  time  began  St.  Join's 
Gospel,  reading  straight  on  until  she  came  to  that 
verse,  "  In  my  fathei^  house  are  many  mansions," 
when  Pierre  said  softly,  as  though  speaking  to 
himself,  "  I  fear  there  is  no  room  for  me." 

"  Oh,  dear  father,"  cried  Virginie,  "  do  not  say 
BO,  there  is  room  for  all  who  will  come.  Bo  talk 
to  Mr.  Spencer  about  it,  he  can  tell  yon  so  much 
better  than  I  can." 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Spenoer  knocked  at 
the  door.  "  Oh,  sir  !  "  said  Yirginie,  welcoming 
him  jOTfully,  "  how  glad  I  am  you  have  come 
now !  I  want  you  to  tell  father  that  there  is  room 
for  him." 

"  Room  for  him  ?*  repeated  Mr.  Spencer,  scarcely 
comprehending  her  meaning.  Then,  as  his  eye  feu 
on  XDB  open  Bible  l^ng  on  the  bed,  and  he  noted 
the  (diapter,  he  ezclaunra, "  Room  I  aye  room  for  all. 
Bo  you  think  that  our  dear  Lord  who  died  to  save 
us  cannot  make  room  for  all  and  every  one  ?  Are 
yon  anxious  that  room  should  be  made  for  you  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  Pierre,  "  the  first  day 
we  met  you  told  me  that  Guistianity  was  the 
only  religion  for  death,  and  you  asked  me 
whether  my  religion  of  reason  would  be  of  any 
use  to  me  when  death  came.  Ta  that  f&ff^f^ 
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I  can  now  answer,  No.  I  had  forgotten  your 
.words,  but  in  my  illness  they  came  back  to  me ; 
through  all  the  pun,  through  all  my  wanderings 
of  mind,  thnragn  all  my  unoonaciousness  to  things 
here,  I  was  always  oonsoions  of  those  words ;  and 
a  terrible  presence  which  I  oonld  not  see,  but 
which  I  oonld  always  feel*  seemed  to  threaten  me 
with  destrocticm.  Ah,  I  have  proved  1:^  agony  of 
mind  and  soul  that  my  reason  conld  not  help  me 
in  my  hoar  of  trouble ;  and  now.  Monsieur,  I  frant 
to  be  taught  as  a  little  child,  I  wish  to  know  the 
religion  which  you  so  truly  believe." 

*'  First,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  **  we  will  thank  God 
for  Bfis  mercy  in  thus  striking  you  down  that  He 
might  raise  you  up  again  to  Himself." 

When  Mr.  Spencer  and  Virginie  rose  after  this 
act  of  devotion  and  thanksgiving,  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  Pierre's  face. 

"  I  think  now  I  understand,"  he  said,  "  why 
my  mother  who  is  a  long  time  dead,  used  so  often 
to  talk  of  *  le  boa  DieuJ'  I  listened  not  to  her  as  a 
hoj,  and  as  a  man  I  felt  contempt,  but  now  I  see 
that  yon  can  go  to    bon  Dku  and  talk  to  Him." 

yon  luTe  already  learnt  that  you  have 
Ifiunt  muoh,"  answered  iSx.  Spmoer ;  *'  when  we 
oan  talk  with  God  and  look  upon  Him  truly  as 
the  good  and  kind  Father,  who  listens  to  us  in 
evenrtbing.  He  teaches  us  Himself." 

Through  the  days  of  his  convalescence  Mr. 
S^ncer  never  mi^ed  the  morning  talk  with 
Pierre,  instructing  him  in  all  the  precepte  of  our 
faith,  reading  te  him  from  the  Scriptures,  pointing 
out  their  promises  and  blessed  assurances  to  those 
who  really  turned  to  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
Pierre  reiUly  received  the  instruction  with  the 
simple  trusting  faith  of  a  little  child,  fmd  soon 
began  to  search  in  his  Bible  on  his  own  account 
for  those  verses  which  seemed  especially  suited  to 
his  own  case.  . 

**  H«re,  Monsieur,"  he  exclaimed  one  day  when 
"Mx.  Spenoer  was  with  him,  **  here  have  I  found 
one  Terse  written  for  me,"  and  he  read  s^ud 
these  words,  "Now  therefore  are  ye  no  more 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizena  with 
the  saints  of  the  household  of  God."  "  Can  you 
think  what  that  is  to  me  ?  No,  you  cannot,  you 
have  lived  always  in  your  own  sweet  country, 
you  have  never  been  '  stranger  and  foreigner,' 
you  know  not  the  meaning,  but  for  me  I  know  it 
all — all  the  strangeness  and  all  the  loneliness,  but 
now  I  have  that  great  happiness,  I  am  a  fellow- 
citizen  with  you  and  with  all  those  who  love 
their  Lord.   Ah !  it  is  too  much ! " 


Pierre's  first  act,  on  sufficiently  recovering  his 
strength  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  doors,  was  to 
destroy  his  infidel  books. 

"  These  French  people  must  be  dramatic  in 
whatever  they  do,"  said  Mr.  Spenoer  to  his  wife. 
"  I  met  Pierre  Richards  just  now  hobbling  on  his 
crutches  with  a  parcel  of  books  slung  across  his 
shoulder ;  I  stoj^ted,  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
gmng  to  do. 

** '  1  go  to  saorifioe  my  idols,'  he  relied ;  '  cone 
also,  sir,  it  is  good  that  Ood's  priest  should  be 
also  present  at  the  sacrifice.* 

"  He  clambered  up  the  little  knoll  on  the  common 
behind  his  house,  and  there  I  found  he  had  a  heap 
of  brushwood  and  sticks  collected ;  then  he  laid 
his  books  on  the  pile  and  set  it  on  fire.  To  a 
stranger  the  scene  would  have  been  ludicrous,  for 
he  hopped  round  the  fire,  giving  stabe  and  pokes 
with  the  ends  of  his  crutches  at  each  of  tiie  hooka 
in  turn,  gesticulating  and  exclaiming  now  in 
English,  now  in  French :  but  to  me  it  was  a 
solemn  si^ht,  I  knew  it  was  really  a  pubtic  act  of 
renimdation  of  his  old  views  and  errors.  He 
stayed  until  everything  was  consumed,  then 
he  gathered  up  the  ashm,  scattered  them  to  the 
winds,  and  wid^d  away  with  a  happy,  satisfied 
face." 

Years  have  passed  away,  and  Pierre  still  livM 
his  old  active  cheerful  life,  singing  over  his  work, 
and  giving  himself  relaxation  in  trying  to  help 
his  poorer  neighbours. 

Virginie  had  long  ago  attained  her  great  desire, 
and  had  entered  into  Mrs.  Spencer's  service.  It 
was  not  until  the  baby  of  the  family  was  seven 
years  old  that  she  could  be  induced  to  turn  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  her  accepted 
lover,  Charles  Bridgeman,  a  stalwart  game- 
keeper in  the  employ  of  Sir  Henry  Uphill.  Sir 
Henry,  who  always  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
bright  little  Frenoh  g^rl,  had  promised  Bridge- 
man  that  one  of  the  lodges  to  €ao  Fuk  idionld  De 
his  when  ho  could  secure  the  wife ;  and  now  the 
pretty  little  house  is  being  prepared,  and  on 
no  room  is  more  loving  care  expended  by 
Virginie  than  upon  the .  one  which  by  mutual 
consent  has  been  set  apart  for  Pierre.  He  laughs 
like  a  child  full  of  ^ee,  when  he  hears  of  all 
that  is  being  done  for  him.  "  I  shall  end  my 
days  on  earth  in  a  palace,"  he  says,  "  and  then,  mv 
children,  I  will  go  to  wait  for  you  both  in  that 
mansion  which  our  dear  Lord  has  prepared  for  us 
above." 

E.  A..  CAMPBELL. 


A  TODA  MUND  ON  THE  NEILGHERET  HILLS. 


BT  HBfl.  HUBBAT  SmOHELL. 


IT  is  early  morning — ^the  pure,  fresh,  dewy, 
glorious  Indian  morning — and,  as  usual,  we 
have  risen  with  the  sun  and  come  out  to  enjoy 
it.  Indeed,  the  sun  is  hardly  up  yet,  though  the 
eastern  horizon  is  flushed  a  rosy  pink,  in  glad 
anticipation  of  his  coming.  The  air  is  crisp  and 
invigorating — so  cool  that  woollen  clothes  are 


comfortable,  and  yot  so  sweet  and  genial  that 
one  is  reminded  of  a  balmy  May-day  in  the 
Kiviera.  We  have  eacdi  an  armful  of  book^ 
some  papers  and  pencils,  and  a  good  glass,  nitli 
broad  hats  and  white  umbrellas,  for  we  do  not 
breakfast  till  ten,  and  it  is  cool  under  the  trees 
till  then.   I  am  also  provided  with  a  basket,  tj 
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be  filled  by-and-by  from  the  treasuras  of  the 
wooda  aud  hedgerows,  as  well  as  from  the  bright 
flower-beds  wbioh  sniroimd  our  hotel  doora, 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  RishU  of  old  made 
U^agy  the  Dawn,  one  of  their  diTinities ;  and 
poetically  described  her  aa  "  a  mother  come  to 
awaken  her  sleeping  children." 

What  should  we  in  India  do  without  these 
delicious  morning  hours,  when  mind  and  soul,  as 
well  as  body,  seem  awake,  and  able  to  rise  a 
Utfle  above  the  earthly  and  material,  the  heat 
and  the  lassitude?  when  one's  spirit  at 
least  tries  to  mount  np  with  wings  as  eagles," 
and  see  something  of  the  glory  of  the  great 
Artificer  in  His  glorious  works.  It  is. true  in  a 
very  literal  sense  here  that  "joy  cometh  with 
the  morning."  And  this  **  sweet  hour  of  prime  " 
is  especially  sweet  on  these  lovely  blue  hill-tops, 
the  &med  Nexlgherries,  the  "  blue  mountains  "  as 
the  name  means. 

Our  favourite  perch,  where  I  am  now  writing, 
is  a  rustic  seat  beneath,  a  dark  spreading  old 
cedar,  on  tiie  edge  of  a  slope,  from  whitSn  we 
look  across  a  deep  valley,  through  a  featiaery  screen 
of  many-tinted  foliage,  to  some  grand  summits 
which  rise  on  the  other  side.  At  our  feet,  far 
down  in  the  valley,  a  dancing  stream,  with  merry 
voice,  rattles  over  its  rough  boulder-bed;  while 
on  its  banks,  rising  from  it  all  over  the  slopes, 
lies  the  picturesque  little  Bazar,  or  native  town 
of  Coonoor — our  beautiful  station — certainly  one 
of  the  most  charming  spots  the  world  has  to  show. 
The  houses  and  shops,  and  sheds,  inall  the  brilliance 
of  fresh  whitewash — Sot  "the  season"  is  just 
beginning — are  soattered  about  as  if  dropped  at 
random,  perched  at  difierent  elevations  wherever 
th^  can  find  standing-room.  A  pretty  little 
white  mission-church  stands  half-way  up  opposite 
to  us ;  at  another  elevation  there  is  a  low  struc- 
ture with  pointed  roof^  which  answers  for  both 
schoolroom  and  chapel,  where  we  have  some 
delightful  services  both  on  Sundays  and  weekdays. 
A  few  more  pretentions  buildings  there  are,  in- 
cluding the  Fjst-office,  the  Station  Library,  and 
a  few  "stores"  of  the  most  comprehensive 
character.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  vidley  two 
pretty  bridges  span  the  torrent,  which  has  a 
bandbreadth  of  green  common  on  either  side,  where 
some  droll  little  brown  tailless  sheep  nibble  the 
scanty  grass,  d-voka  and  geese  cackle,  and  people 
"begin  to  oongr^ate  in  little  groups  ready  K>r  the 
tihandfft  or  morning  market.  Turning  round  a 
little,  we  have  the  tower  of  the  beautmd  station 
church  riong  over  the  dark  foli^e  of  the  cypres 
trees  which  surround  it.  A  sweet,  most  lovely 
spot,  which  attracts  one  most  in  the  pensive 
quiet  hours  of  evening,  when  the  sun  is  setting 
behind  the  western  ranges.  Then,  far  up  on  the 
crests,  and  low  in  the  valleys,  the  white  bunga- 
lows of  European  residents  gleam  out  from  amid 
the  rich  greenety  of  tiie  shout,  or  beautiful  natural 
woods,  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  hills. 
These  woods  £11  the  hollows,  and  clothe  the  slopes, 
mingling  with  fine  forest  trees,  sudi  as  the  teak, 
jack,  Bu,  and  many  oQi&r  forest  giants.  The 
blue  ffon,  at  eucalyptus,  has  been  extensively 
plantM,  and  is  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  dnmps 
and  belts,  or  in  the  midst  of  other  wood.  It  is  here 
in  every  ^t,  and  at  eveiy  age,  from  the  bal^- 


shrub,  in  its  broad,  bright,  blue,  shining  leaves, 
to  the  tall,  gaunt,  sombro,  ratheo*  tattereflooking 
veteran  of  the  Iribe.   fVuit  trees  also  abound, 

especially  the  peach ;  and  we  have  plenty  of 
strawberries,  and  also  home  vegetables.  The 
hotel  garden  is  almost  a  peach  orchard, — the 
branches  weighed  down  with  the  wealth  of 
ripening  fruit. 

The  Australian  "  wattle,"  a  kind  of  mimosa, 
spreads  like  a  weed,  resisting  every  effort  to 
restrain  it;  and  with  its  feathery  leaves  of  a 
blue-green  tint,  forms  delicate  screens  tiurongh 
which  you  see  the  dark  browns  and  russets  of 
the  rocks  and  ridges  which  tower  behind. 
Further  away  the  hm-sides  are  now  white  with 
the  coffee  blossom,  which  has  burst  into  sudden 
though  evanescent  beauty— -every  plant  seenjing 
as  if  powdered  with  the  purest  snow.  In  a  few 
days  this  will  disappear,  and  give  place  araiin  to 
the  unrelieved  dark  green  of  the  glossy  leaves. 
Coffee  estates  ore  now  numerous  over  the  'h^^^lt ; 
also  tea  gardens,  and  plantations  of  the  precious 
and  beautiful  cinchona  shrub.  Close  by  me  now, 
I  cannot  but  grieve  to  see  the  graceful  shola 
disappearing  fast  before  the  planter's  axe,  to 
make  room  for  the  more  profitable  tea  and  coffee. 

Then  again,  beyond  the  narrow  spurs,  you  look 
away  to  a  never-ending  succession  of  billowy, 
undulating  hill-tops,  abmlutely  irregular  in  shape, 
and  now  uid  then  rising  to  abrupt  headlands 
and  lofty  ridges.  Among  the  former  the  grand 
massive  form  of  the  giant  Droog  towers  con- 
Bpionous,  crowned  with  its  fort  and  watch  towers, 
which  were  occupied  by  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo 
Sultan,  during  the  troublous  times  at  the  close  of 
the  last  oentnry ;  mai^  are  tiie  tales  still  told 
of  the  wUd  doings  of  these  fierce  Mussulman 
warriors.  Sheer  down  irom  the  Droog  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  plains,  broken  into  conntless 
patches  of  bright  colour — for  this  is  all  the  fields 
look  like  6,000  feet  below — and  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight  like  a  vast  flooring  of  brilliant  mosaic. 
But  uie  chief  charm,  I  think,  in  this  part  of  the 
hills  is  the  way  in  which  the  summits  are 
broken  and  intersected  by  clefts  and  ravines,  and 
the  loveliest  valleys  all  filled  with  a  wealth  of 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  richest  beanl^.  The 
variety  of  tint  among  the  trees  and  in  the  shola 
is  wonderM,  and  the  delicate  blue  of  the  young 
green  trees  gives  a  softness  to  the  heap  of 
darker  fdli«^  It  looks  aometimes  as  if  a  bit 
of  lapis  lanui  had  been  introduced  in  the  rich 
framework  of  green.  The  effects  are  in- 
describably beautiful,  especially  when  bright 
arrows  of  light  from  the  risittg  sun  pierce 
the  green  depths,  and  sparkle  like  myriad  gema 
among  the  interlacing  boughs.  A  tender  haze 
floats  dreamily  about,  enhancing  the  beauty, 
lustrous  sometimes  as  silver  sheen,  where'  it 
catches  the  dancing  rays ;  cloud-shadows  still 
linger  on  the  slopes.  The  sound  of  rippling  water 
m^es  sweet  music  all  about,  mingling  with  the 
choruses  of  happy  birds,  the  joyous  hum  of  bees, 
and  the  noiey  gambols  of  the  brisk  little 
squirrels.  Small  yellow  butterflies  flit  among  tjie 
dewy  flowers.  The  irrepresuble  crow  caw-ca.ws 
as  11  rhe  was  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  An  active 
little  green  lizard  wi^  its  bead-like  ^es,  has 
just  darted  round  the  tree,  wondenqg  to  find^its 
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domain  invaded.  The  air  is  foil  of  the  aromatic 
scent  of  the  gum-trees,  mingled  with  the  perfume 
of  r«M8  and  heliotrope,  and  "  flowers  of  all  hue," 
whioh  abound  in  lavish  profiision.  Every  house 
has  its  garden ;  and  the  verandahs  are  bowery 
with  trailers  and  creepers  and  beautiful  orchards, 
while  the  avenues  and  drives  are  adorned  with 
rare  trees,  and  evergreens,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
in  endless  variety.    The  tall   fern  and  tree 


GROUP  OF  TOVAB. 


rhododendron  are  especially  beautiful ;  the  latter 
is  still  covered  with  its  gorgeous  blossom — at 
once  so  delicate  in  hue  and  so  rich  in  effect. 
Even  the  public  roads  oontribute  to  the  beauty, 
being  skirted  by  high  hedgerows  of  china  and 
cluster  roses — pink,  red,  and  white.  As  I  walked 
to  the  library  a  little  while  ago,  I  counted  thirty- 
four  full-blown  roses  on  one  spray  hanging  over 
an  old  walL  Heliotrope  hedges  also  abound, 
from  which  you  can  gather  a  sheaf  of  the  fra- 
grant flowers  without  being  missed ;  and  many  a 
winding  little  by-path,  leading  to  some  bonnie 
bit  in  the  woods  carpeted'  with  mosses  and  ferns, 
is  edged  with  the  scarlet  and  sweet-scented 
geranium. 

Such  is  our  beautiful  Coonoor;  though  in 
truth  half  has  not  been  told  you.  OotaCMUund 
lies  some  twelve  miles  away,  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Dodabetta  range — the  highest  in 
South  India.  This  well-known  capital  occupies 
a  higher  plateau  than  Coonoor,  though  the 
difference  of  some  2,000  feet  hardly  accounts  for 
tho  great  change  in  olimate, — Ooty,  as  it  la  popu- 
larly called,  being  much  colder.  Here  the  vegeta- 
tion is  semi-tropical,  and  the  scenery  rich  and 
-varied  as  I  have  described ;  about  Ootacamund 
there  is  a  succession  of  open  breezy  downs,  and 
the  air  is  fresh  and  bracing,  reminding  one  of  the 
fine  "  caller  air  "  of  our  own  dear  heather  lulls  at 
home. 

There  is  indeed  a  wonderful  charm  about  these 


*'  blue-mountcuns."  It  is  not  that  they  tiauaoeud 
all  others  in  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The 
Himalayas  have  loftier  peaks  and  more  stapeo- 
dous  precipices  ;  they  also  have  their  everlasting 
snowB.  The  Ghats  of  Weatem  India  are  more 
picturesque,  with  their  jagged,  pointed  peaka,  and 
varied  and  fantastic  forms ;  while  these  hills  have 
nearly  always  the  same  rounded,  undulating  topa ; 
and  yet  for  loveliness  and  general  fascination, 
for  softness  and  all  attractiveness,  the  Keilgherries 
seem  to  me  to  surpass  all  other  hill-reaorta  I  have 
seen.  I  yield  the  palm  to  them,  and  m^ist  be  j 
allowed  to  say  in  -the  words  of  the  quaint  old  ^ 
Scottish  ballad :  | 

"Of  all  the  hilla  the  Bun  kens, 

Beautifullcst  these ! "  | 

But  now  I  wonder  if  every  reader  knows  what 
I  mean  by  a  "  Toda  Mund."    Let  me  proceed  to  I 
explain,  for  the  blue  mountains  have  other  and  i 
even  higher,  interests  than  all  this  beauty. 

Long  ages  before  Mr.  SuUlvan,  then  Com- 
missioner of  Coimbatore,  and  later.  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  had  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  making 
the  Neilgherries  a  sanatoriiun,  and  a  resort  for 
Europeans  from  the  heat  of  the  southern  pluiu>, 
these 

"Begions  coosecxato 
To  oldeat  time" 

had  known  other  and  very  different  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  remain,  putting  forth  the  lofty 
claim  to  be  still  considered  "  lorda  of  the  BoiL" 

Among  most  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  more 
sequestered  places  in  India,  are  to  be  found  wild 
primitive  people,  often  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.  Among  the  Western  GhAts  we  have 
the  Thakurs,  Katkaries,  etc. ;  in  the  Himalayas 
and  other  ranges,  the  Lepchas,  Kh&aia,  Garos, 
and  others;  in  the  jungly  regions  of  Western 
Bengal  there  are  the  Santals  and  Khols ;  but  of 
all  the  wilder  raoes  perhaps  the  Todas  of  the 
Neilgherries  are  the  most  interesrting  and  remark- 
able. 

Altogether  there  are  five  different  raoes  on  these 
hills;  the  Todas,  Badagas,  Irulas,  Kotas,  and 
Eurumbers.    Tho  Badagas  are  a  fine  manly  race, 
and  the  most  numerous,  but  they  are  hardly  hill- 
men  ;  they  were  originally  Hindus,  worshippers 
of  the  god  Siva,  and  migrated  to  the  hills  from 
the  Mysore  country  some  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago.     The^  are  chiefly  agricultural,  and 
acknowledge  a  kind  of  fealty  to  -the  Todas,  as 
their  feudal  landlords,  paying  them  tribute  iu 
grain,  which  is  called  goodu.     The  Irulas  are 
scarcely  hill-men  either;  they  are  &  Tamil-speaking  \ 
people,  who  live  low  down  on  the  slopes,  thoogh  i 
they  differ  in  many  charaoteriatics   horn  the  j 
people  of  the  plains.  j 

The  Todas  are  the  least  nnmerous  of  all  tho  I 
five  tribes  I  have  named,  but  -they  are  much  the  | 
most  independent,  as  weU  as  the  moat  curious  in  \ 
their  habits  and  ways,  their  personal  appearance, 
and  their  religious  observances.    The  question  of 
their  origin  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
men  interested  in  such  matters,  and  muo)^  specn- 
lation  has  been  the  result ;  bat  these  learned  j 
investigatorB  are  by  no  means  of  one  mind  on  | 
the  knotty  point.    Some  hold  them  to  be  of 
Scythian  descent;  others,  that   they  are  the 
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desoendantB  of  some  old  Roman,  oolonj;  others 
say  th^  are  Jews ;  and  man^  that  tiiey  are  the 
aborwneB  of  ^  Neilghemes.  On  this  point 
M.  Sfotz,  of  the  "  Basle  Evangelical  Mismonary 
Sociely,"  aays  in  his  interesting  little  book  on 
these  tribes,  If  yon  aak  me  -who  are  the  Todaa, 
I  am  obliged  to  ansirer  I  oaamot  tell.  I  am 
satisfied  tney  are  not  the  aborigine  of  the 
Neilgherries.  Chi  the  whole,  then,  I  think  their 
own  account  of  themselves  when  my  husband 
queationed  them,  is  the  most  lucid,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  most  striking :  "  We  have  come  from  no- 
where ;  onr  anceBtors  were  created  on  these  hills, 
and  these  hills  belong  to  us  ! "  They  undoubtedly 
are  an  ancient  race,  and,  as  people  of  ancient  race 
are  apt  to  do,  hold  their  heads  very  high.  They 
look  down  on  all  the  other  tribes,  and  even  on  the 
Hindoos  ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  the  present 
"  lords  of  the  soil,"  the  masterful  white  people, 
do  not  oome  in  for  a  share  of  their  lof^  soom. 

These  strange  people  then  are  the  Todas,  and 
tiio  mund  is  the  villsge  in  which  they  dwell. 

The  hospitable  kiadness  of  some  very  charming 
people  we  met  in  Madras  has  just  given  us  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  to  Ootacamund,  and  an  oppor- 
lunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Todae. 
Th«  native  town  of  Ootacamund  occupies  a  kind 
of  basin,  formed  by  several  spurs,  one  of  which, 
and  the  prettiest,  is  Elk-hill,  on  which  stands  the 
beantifal  house  and  grounds  of  our  friends.  On 
the  first  evening  of  our  stay  our  kind  hostess 
took  us  out  to  see  something  of  the  place.  Crossing 
the  beautiful  little  artificiu  lake  W  the  "  willow 
bund,"  a  causeway  skirted  by  a  thick  fringe  of 
feathery  willow  tre«,  we  drove  up  the  sbpes  to 
the  top  of  the  (q^K)site  lidge.  This  pretty 
serpentine  is  quite  two  miles  in  length,  and  oAm 
greatly  to  tiw  beauty  of  the  station.  On  the 
hi11-«ide  alone  are  scattered  many  of  the  hand- 
some residences  of  the  ^te  of  Madras  Society, 
among  which  Government  House  is  conspicuous, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens. 
On  the  margin  of  the  lake  stands  the  graceful 


Gothic  church  of  St.  Thomas,  where  the  late 
lamented  imd  beloved  Governor,  Hr.  Adam,  lies 
buried.  Soon,  leaving  the  station  behind,  we  dxove 
along  some  upland  stretches  of  brown  moorland ; 
tiien  rounded  spur  after  spur,  looking  down  on 
valleys  and  ravines,  Bomo  cultivated,  and  some 
filled  with  the  rich  dark  shola.  Here  tea  meets 
one  everywhere ;  coffee  does  not  come  quite  so 
high.  Cinchona  is  also  hardy,  and  grows  at  the 
height  of  9,000  feet.  At  length,  descending  to  a 
valley  round  a  wooded  shoulder,  we  came  on  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots  one  could  picture — a  sort  of 
wide  hollow,  sheltered  by  some  hill-tops,  clothed 
with  the  richest  sward,  and  having  some  fine 
trees  and  shola  about,  in  which  the  evening  sun- 
light was  glinting  racquisitely.  But  what  at  once 
arrested  our  attention  was  that  on  the  sward, 
surrounded  by  all  this  beauty,  stood  some  three 
or  four  erections,  the  queerest  and  quaintest  you 
oould  conceive.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  uiey 
were  human  habitations,  though  some  human 
figures  sat  in  front,  quite  as  strange-looking  as 
the  dwellings.  They  sat  on  the  grass  basking  in 
the  sun,  completely  wrapped  in  their  blankets, 
nothing  being  visible  above  but  the  heads  covered 
with  a  bush  of  thick  coal-black  hair.  One  or  two 
of  the  heads  differed,  in  having  a  profusion  of 
elf-like  ringlets  round  the  face  and  neck ;  these 
we  found  afterwards  belonged  to  the  women, 

"You  have  wished  to  see  a  Toda  Mund," 
exclaimed  our  friend ;  **  there  is  one  I " 

Of  course  we  stopped,  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  scrambled  down  among  the  bushes  for  a 
nearer  view.  The  figures  stood  up  at  our 
approach,  one  or  two  even  coming  to  meet  us,  and 
making  salaams  f^ter  their  own  odd  f!ashion, 
raising  the  right  hand  to  their  forehead  and 
placdng  the  thumb  on  the  ridee  of  the  nose  1 

But  it  was  getting  late  and  oold,  and  as  there 
was  not  any  time  to  make  any  satisfactoiy  in- 
vestigations, OUT  friend  promised  that  we  should 
see  another  of  these  Btrasge  settlemezits  called 
the  "MarU  Mund." 


BELIGIOUS  MANIAS. 


BT  TBM  mr.  E.  a  adus,  ju. 

TT. — THE  CRUSADE  UAISIA. 


IT  may  startle  some  persons  to  hear  the 
Crusades  spoken  of  as  a  Mania.  Manias,  as 
a  rule,  exhibit  little  but  the  lowest  and  least 
creditable,  qualities  of  human  nature — a  record, 
for  the  most  part  of  man's  weaknesses,  follies,  and 
often  of  his  crimes.  But  among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  Crusades  are  some  of  the  noblest 
characters  which  history  contains.  Their 
eonn^  and  devotion  ought  to  beheld  sufficient — 
80  many  would  argue — to  redeem  the  whole  move- 
ment from  so  unworthy  a  title.  This  is  so  &r  true, 
that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the 
Crusades  strictly  so  called,  and  the  crusading  wars. 
Both  may  have  proceeded  from  one  common 
impulse ;  bnt  the  motives  and  actions  of  those 
engE^ed  in  the  two  were  widely  different.  The 
expe^tions  conducted  by  Godfrey  and  Tancred, 


by  Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  ix.,  of  France,  by 
Richard  i.  and  Edward  i.  of  England,  merit  the 
most  respectful  attention  of  the  historian,  alike 
for  the  military  ability  of  the  leaders,  and  the 
heroic  qualities  of  the  armies  they  commanded. 
In  most  respects,  indeed,  these  wars  contrast 
favourably  with  all  others. 

The  motive  for  which  they  were  undertaken 
was  in  part  political.  The  right  of  free  access  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  distinctly  a^red 
to  the  western  nations :  nor  was  it  ever  pretended 
tlutt  thOT^  had  done  anything,  which  oonld  in  any 
way  forfeit  it.  In  the  mere  wantonness  of  power, 
and  the  insolence  of  reli^ou^  hate,  such  Euro- 
pean pilgrims  as  had  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land 
had  been,  for  years  past,  systematically  insulted, 
robbed,  and  murdered ;  and  all  redress  was  upn- 
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temptaoiisly  refnsdd.  But  conBidering  that  the 
Holy  Idind  had  berai  in  poeeeflsion  of  ^e  Infidels, 
at  the  tame  when,  the  OroBades  began,  for  upwards 
of  four  hundred  years,  it  seems  strange  that  this 
ground  of  c^ourd  should  not  hare  been  alleged 
before.  This  is  explained  by  a  -roriety  of  cir- 
cumstances. \ 

In  the  first  place,  for  two  centuries  or  bo 
pilgrimages  were  rare.  Few  comparatively  knew 
where  the  Holy  Land  was;  and  all  communica- 
tion with  it  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
The  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  again,  who  in  those 
days  were  lords  of  Jen^alem,  were  sovereigns 
of  high  cultivation,  who  welcomed  strangers 
from  the  West  with  hospitality  and  courtesy. 
Haroun  al  Baschid  even  sent  the  keys  of  Jeru- 
salem as  a  friendly  offering  to  Charlemagne.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a  great 
chan^  took  plaoe.  The  strange  terror,  which 
spreu  itself  over  the  Western  States  of  Europe, 
uat  the  end  of  the  world  was  close  at  htmd, 
caused  thousands  to  repair  to  the  Holy  Luid, 
under  the  idea  that  they  would  there  be  under 
the  special  protection  of  Heaven.  The  Fatimite 
Caliphs,  who  by  that  time  had  succeeded  to  the 
race  of  the  Abbassidse,  though  not  equal  in 
respect  of  courtesy  to  their  predecessors,  yet 
treated  the  pilgrims  kindly,  only  levying  upon 
them  a  not  very  heavy  impost.  But  in  the  year 
1065,  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  Tur^,  a 
barbarous  and  intolerant  race,  who  insulted  the 
religion,  and  outraged  the  persons,  of  the 
Christian  pilgrinu.  '  The  sovereigns  of  Europe 
had  an  undoubted  right  by  the  usage  of  nations, 
to  secure  the  liberties  and  persons  of  their  sub- 
jects abroad,  either  by  wresting  Falestine  firom 
the  Turks,  or  by  compelling  them  to  give  security 
for  the  peaoeable  treatment  of  their  visitors. 

But  this  is  a  different  aspect  of  the  case,  from 
that  which  presented  itself  to  the  masses,  who 
were  stirred  up  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  of 
Amiens,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  caUed,  Feter  the 
Hermit.  He  did  not  discourse  to  them  of  the  rights 
of  nations,  and  tiie  necessity  of  compelling  the 
rulers  of  Palestine  to  respect  them.  His  speech 
was  of  the  aacrilege  committed  by  the  infidel,  in 
defiling  by  his  very  presence,  still  more  by  his 
abominable  rites,  the  land  which  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  had  trodden,  the  garden  where  His 
sacred  body  had  been  laid,  the  hill  whence  in  His 
bodily  shape  He  had  ascended  into  Veaven. 
This  was  an  outrage  and  a  scandal,  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  suffered  by  Christian  men, 
and  which  must  not  now  be  suffered  any  longer. 
It  was  the  will  of  Ood  tiiat  ihsaa  insults,  offered 
alike  to  Himself  and  "Hia  servants,  should  be  put 
a  stop  to  for  ever — that  the  Lord's  own  birth- 
place and  home  upon  earth  should  belong  to  none 
but  the  Lord's  own  faithful  children.  And  ever, 
as  his  glowing  words  rang  through  the  vast 
multitudes  that  thronged  to  hear  him,  there  rose 
from  all  lips  the  echo  of  the  cry  :  "  It  is  the  will 
of  God,"  "It  is  the  will  of  God." 

It  was  the  will  of  God,  and  it  mxist  forthwith 
be  executed.  There  must  bo  no  half-hearted 
delays,  no  considerations  of  worldly  policy,  no 
calculations  as  to  the  means  of  transport,  or  pro- 
visions for  the  way,  or  the  like.  It  was  Grod's 
work,   and   He  would  provide  all  that  was 


neceesuy.  Let  each  man  fnmiah  hiouelf  with 
the  weapons  required  for  battle  with  tho 
infidel,  and  straightway  set  fbrUi  on  the  way  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

This  wild  summons  was  as  wildly  reffi>onded  to. 
All  olassea,  all  ages,  all  desoriptions  of  loen  nsa 
at  the  oalL   Feasants  and  artisans,  merchants 
and  professional  men,  old  men  on  the  vei^  of 
the  grave,  and  boys  hardly  in  their  teens,  the 
very  blind  and  the  lame  hastened  to  fasten  the 
cross  on  their  shoulders,  and  clamoured  to  be  led 
immediately  to  the  enterprise.    Even  the  women 
urged  their  lovers  and  husbands  to  leave  them, 
and  set  out  on  the  holy  journey,  if  they  did  not- 
es however  vast  numbers  did — accompany  the 
march  themselves.    In  order  to  procure  the 
necessary  equipment,  whatever  property  each 
might  possess  was  fireely  parted  with ;  and  so 
great  was  the  amotmt  of  goods  of  various  kinds 
tiirown  into  the  market,  that  punduseis,  even 
on  ruinously  cheap  terms,  oould  not  be  found. 
Houses  and  ferns  and  vineyards  were*  sold  or 
mortgaged  ficn:  a  tenth  mat  of  thor  Tslue. 
Shrewd  m«i,  who  oontrivea  to  keep  dear  of  the 
whirlpool  of  excitement  round  -mem,  becamo 
opulent  in  an  hour.    The  roads  were  choked  with 
crowds,  some  travelling  in  carts,  others  on  horse- 
back, the  greater  part  on  foot:  the  rivers  were 
covered  wiu  boate  and  bargee.  Few  adventurers 
had  any  idea  in  which  direction  the  Solj  Land 
lay ;  or  what  might  be  the  distance  to  it ;  and 
ever  when  in  the  day's  march,  they  came  in  sight 
of  any  large  city,  an  eager  enqtiiry  was  lused  as 
to  whether  *'  that  was  Jerusalem." 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  ignorance  and  folly 
of  the  adventurers,  even  they  could  not  set  out 
without  baring  first  appcnnted  leaders.  Aooord- 
ingly  the  vast  host,  the  numbnr  of  whicli  has 
never  been  fhlly  ascertained,  but  wliich  certainly 
amoimted  to  many  hundreds  of  thonsands,  was 
divided  into  three  distinct  annies.    The  first  of 
these  was  led  by  one  Gaultier  Eabenichts,  or, 
in  French,  "Sans  Avoir,"  which  title  has  been 
somewhat  freely  translated  "  Walter  the  Penni- 
less."   He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  good 
family,  and  a  bravo  and  skilful   soldier :  but 
whatever  knowledge  of  war  he  may  have  pos- 
sessed, availed  little  or  nothing  witli  such  a 
rabble  as  that  which  followed  him.    For  it  was 
not  only  that  these  consisted  for  iJ^e  most  part  of 
the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  society,  but  ther 
were  possessed  with  the  idea — which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  had  been  too  ficeely  imparted  to  them 
by  the  clergy — ^that  the  mere  &ot  of  marching 
to  t^e  detiverance  of  the  Holy  I^md  would  at 
once,  without  cavil  or  question,  secure  to  them  a 
sure  pardon  for  all  past  sins,  however  heinous. 
This  was  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  ihe  borders  of 
Palestine  were  passed.    Consequently  it  signified 
nolJiing  how  gross  might  be  the  lioentionaness  of 
the  pilgrims,  or  how  mrbarous  the  cruelties  they 
might  infiict  on  the  peasantry,  through  whose 
villages  they  passed.   All  would  be  forgiven,  as 
soon  as  their  feet  pressed  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Holy  Land.   It  iweds  ^ot  to  add  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  persuasion  were,  t^t  night 
their  camp  exhibited  a  scene  of  drunkenness 
uid  debauchery  too  foul  for  description,  and  that 
pillage,  lust,  and  murder  marked  their  progress  by 
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THE  CRUSADEIi'S  RETURN. 


BotfU  pngriiD,  rce( ! — lliou'ri  from  llio  Sjfian  land, 
Thon'rt  TrtiiQ  the  will  aikI  wonlroufi  Ensti  I  know 

By  Uie  loQg-witiicrwI  palm-brancb  in  thy  haud, 
Aivl  by        darkutBB  of  thy  Buobumt  brow.  *  •  • 

Thiuk'ft  tHpu  of  her,  nticwe  gentle  eye,  pcirchRtiDet 


Uatlicii  ull  iJiy  fiidoil  hair  witii  parliiif;  tears? 
Pppok.  for  tliy  tcfini  ulistitrb  mo  I — what  firt  Umi? 

Vihy  ilopt  tlinu  hiilo  tliy  facr,  yet  weeping  oxi'f 
hook  upl  oh!  19  it — that  wan  clieek  aud  brow 

Is  it— iJm  I  yet  joy !— my  aoa,  luy  hu  ! 

-Jfrff.  Hemam. 
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day.  The  Hungarians,  who  had  at  first  welcomed 
them  as  friends,  and  provided  for  their  bodily 
wants,  were  soon  roused  to  anger  by  the  violence 
and  rapine  with  which  they  requited  their 
hospitality.  Gathering  from  all  quarters,  they 
armed  themselves,  and  fell  on  ihe  rear  of  the 
Crnsaders ;  and  as  the  latter  were  no  better  than 
an  undisoiplined  rabble,  slew  great  numbers  of 
tiiem,  without  experiencing  any  loss  themselves. 
Ganltier  made  no  attempt  to  repel  or  revengo 
these  attacks.  He  was  too  good  a  soldier  not  to 
know  that  his  followers  coiUd  not  be  marshalled 
in  line  of  battle,  so  as  to  offer  an  effectual  defence. 
His  best  hope  consisted  in  pressing  on  with  all 
the  speed  that  was  possible,  and  so  getting  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  enraged  Hungarians.  But  when 
he  entered  Bulgaria,  tilings  did  not  improve.  Tho 
fame  of  their  ill  deeds  had  gone  before  them,  and 
the  inhabitants  proved  more  hostile  than  the 
peasants  of  Hungary.  Bands  of  armed  men  re- 
fused to  let  them  pass  along  the  highways.  Food 
and  lodging  wexe  revised  them ;  all  attempts  at 
■Violence  were  req«ked  two-fold.  Hungry,  footsore, 
almost  maddened  by  the  hardships  they  encoun- 
tered, thCiy  Bti&«taggered  on,  until  at  last  a  rem- 
nant reacmed  ConBtantinople,  but  reduced,  as  it  is 
Ken6raUybeliaved,tO(me«1Uiird  of ihenumber  which 
had,  under  'Wetter's  command,  left  their  homes. 

The  second  and  larger  band,  whioh'was  under 
the  command  of  lPeteF  himself,  followed  at  A 
short  distance  behind.  TPhey  pursued  nearly  thef 
same  route ;  but  some  pains  had  been  takeii  to 
supply  them'  with  tteoessary  pKmsions,  and- 
therefore  the  '  ■  collisions  with'  the  peasantry 
were  of  compawrtively  rare  occurrence.  But  on  ■ 
their  reaching  the  town  of  Semlin  t^y  showed 
themselTes  to  be  to  the  fall  as  larwless,  as  ferocionsjr' 
and  as  brutal  as  their  predecessors  had  been, 
PeroeiTing,  as  they  approached,  'some  of  the 
crosses  which  had  been  taken  from  Gtauitier'B 
men,  suspended 'as  trophies  over  ^e  <ity-gate, 
they  mslud  ftarioiuity  in,  eadrad  the  town, 
slaughtered  the'tmarmed  citieens,  and  committed 
every  possible  atrocity.  The  King  of  Hungary, 
on  being  informed  of 'tUs  ovtn^e,  marched  with 
his  army  to  "chastise  it.  Peter  with  difficulty 
escaped  into>^B«lgatia.  Here  he  encountered  an - 
equally  foraridable  enMny  in  the  inbaMttnitB, 
who  out  off -^is  followers  -by  hnndredvvc&d'  by 
thousands.-  At  last  he  too  reached  '6on*Mnti- 
nople,  bu^wildi  his  force  reduced  to  «Mn  smaller 
dimeusionB  than  those  of  -hi8<eoliefl^e;'«rhom  he 
found  awaiting  him.  The  remnants  of  both 
these  vast  hordes  were  cut  to  pieces  hy  SUm  Turks 
soon  after  their  alitry  into  Syria. 

The  third  band,  under  a  fanatical  monk  named 
Crottsdhalk,  was  'treacherously  enticed  by  the 
Hungarians  into  a  surrender,  and  then  massacred 
to  a  man.  The  lorn  of  liib  in  these  wild  adven- 
tures is  the  most  terrible  on  record.  Not  even 
the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece,  or 
of  Napoleon  in  his  ill-fated  Russian  expedition, 
experienced  so  feariul  a  loss  of  life. 

With  the  annihilation  of  these  vast  hosts — 
which  can  be  likened  to  nothing  but  to  sugar 
ants  of  the  West  Indies,  alike  in  the  devastations 
they  committed,  and  the  wholesale  destruction 
they  underwent — ^the  crusading  mania  may  be 
said  for  the  time  to  have  died  out.   The  regular 


expeditions,  seven  in  number,  which  followed, 
only  differed  &om  other  similar  enterprises,  in 
the  extraordinaiT  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the 
soldiers  engaged  in  them.  When  the  army  of 
Godfrey  and  his  brother  chie&,  after  a  man^ 
unparalleled  in  history  for  its  privations  aad 
dangers,  and  reduced  to  a  tenth-part  of  its 
ori^ial  number,  came  at  last  in  ei^t  of  Jera- 
salem,  the  outburst  of  enthusiastic  joy  exceeded 
all  bounds.  No  exiles  restored  to  their  homes,  no 
prisoners  respited  from  instant  death,  ever  mani- 
fested  Buoh  rapture  of  delight.  Again,  when  the 
final  assault  took  place,  and  the  Crusaders  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss  during  a  whole  day  of 
severe  fighting,  were  called  upon  on  the  following 
morning,  wearied  out  with  toil,  stiff  with  their 
wounds,  and  weakened  with  loss  of  blood,  to 
renew  what  must  have  seemed  to  every  military 
eye  a  hopeless  undertaking,  it  may  he  donhted 
whether  Leonidas's  Spartans  or  Napoleon's  Old 
Guard  would  have  obeyed  the  order.  But,  after 
all,  the  enthusiasm  of  Godfrey's  followers  is  one 
thing,  and  the  mania  of  thoee  of  Gaultier  and 
Peter  aitother. 

About  a  hundred  yeais  after  the  first  crusade, 
in  1212,  tiiere  was  a  reccmenoe'  of  the  m&dnesB, 
and  in  on  aggravated  form.  An  idea  then  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe,  that  the  recent  fiulurs 
of  the  siege  of  Damascus  was  owing  to  the  sinful- 
nese  of  %b»  assailants,  and  that  it  could  only  he 
taken  by  the  innocent.  A  omsade  of  children 
WU8  accordingly  set  on  foot.  "'There"  came  to- 
gether from  different  eounfeies,"  says  the  Monkish 
ehnmicier  of  the  day,  "  I  know  not  how,  so  many 
children  that  they  became  a  fbrmidable  army. 
These  "little  ones  had  standards  carried  before 
thfem,  sajTUg  that  they  were  going  to  cross  the 
sea,  and  that  the  Holy  Land  had  been  assigned  to 
them  as  an  inheritance,  as  Sgypt  was  to  the 
Ohildven  of  Isra^  In  whate<rar  town  they 
arrived,  the  inhabitants  reoeivBd  thera  in  the 
nditAe  of  OtoA.  These  childreit  came-ftun  Tarious 
parts  of  Gennany,  and  were  M>b9>«  boy  called 
Nteolas,  a  native  of  Cologne.'*-  Tbay  orossed  the 
Alps,  and  entered  'Genoa  and  -  "Piamt  wbere  they 
expected  to  find  vessels  to  convoy  them  to 
l^lestlne.  In  this -they  wemvdisappnnted ;  hut 
th»  -owners  of  two  ships  agreed  to  t^e  as  many 
as  >  their  vessels  would  holdk  •  What  became  of 
them  is  not  oertainiy  known ;  but  in  all  likelihood 
the  shipowners  sold  them  as  slaves.  The  rest  of 
the  bend  were  reduced  tO'giMi  straits,  and 
finally  died'  of  starvation,  (Mr,  According  to  some, 
were  aeKt  -home. 

There  was  also  an  Aimy  ef  V^en^  children, 
which  experienced  very  nearly  the  same  &te. 
They  also  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  were,  it  ap- 
peared, impressed  with  the  belief,  that  whoi 
they  reached  the  shtwe  of  the  sea,  it  would 
dry  up  and  enable  th»n  to  walk  to  the  H(dy 
lAud.  Two  gentlemen  of  HarseilleB  engajred  to 
convey  them  to  Jerusalem  free  of  all  cost.  Seven 
ships  sailed,  two  of  which  were  lost  at  sea.  The 
children  on  board  the  other  ships  were  sold  into 
slaveiy  in  Egypt.  The  number  of  these  children 
is  said  to  have  reached  thirty  thousuid,  and  so 
completely  were  they  carried  away  by  the  wild 
fascination  that  pervaded  all  cUuees  of  aocaety, 
that  they  ran  about  the  stxeets,  olamouring  for 
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the  OroaB  to  "be  given  them ;  and  the  anthorify  of 
their  &then,  the  entreaties  of  th«r  mothers,  and 
even  the  bolts  and  bais,  which  were  used  in  some 
instanoes  to  restrain  them,  were  of  no  avail.  To 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  these  extraordinaiy 
oecrorrences  were  due  to  the  detestable  avarice  of 
some  monks  and  merchants,  who  entered  into 
a  plot  to  take  advaiit^;e  d  the  madness  of  the 


times,  and  realize  largd  sdms  br  the  sale  of  these 
unhappy  children  to  the  infideL  Two  traders, 
'belonging  to  Marseilles,  are  said  to  have  been 
punished  for  their  share  in  the  transaction.  But 
in  the  main  this  sad  and  heart-rending  tragedy 
must  be  regarded  as  arising  out  of  the  same  wild 
and  extravagant  delusion,  which  for  the  time 
overspread  the  whole  of  Europe, 


AN  EVERYDAY  MAETYB. 


**  rj*  DIE,  rise,  dear,  it  is  nearly  seven  o'clock." 

J-'  **  Yes,  mother,"  was  the  sleepy  answer,  as 
Edie  turned  herself  round  for  another  nap. 

Poor  child,  rile  is  so  tired.  I  wish  I  could  let 
her  lie  for  uio&er  hour,"  fhougbt  lbs.  Uarsh. 
But  she  knew  that  if  Edie  was  to  get  throit||;h  all 
the  work  thAt  lay  before  her,  she  must  nso  at 
once.    So  ebe  shook  her  gently — 

"  Edie,  Edie,  waken  !  " 

*'  Yes,  mother,"  and  Edie  started  up  so  suddenly 
this  time,  that  she  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
before  she  was  half  awake.  It  hardly  seemed  an 
hour  sinoe  she  had  lain  down,  and  her  joints  were 
still  aching  with  yesterday's  fatigue.  Bed  had 
never  seemed  more  inviting,  and  for  a  moment  she 
was  tempted  to  return  to  it.  But  on  second 
thoughts  she  began  dressing  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  as  quietly  also,  because  her  mother,  who  was 
jnst  Tecovering  taxsa  a  kmg  illness,  and  sl^t  veiy 
badly  at  nigh^  usu^y  wentoffintoa  comfortabfe 
doze  as  soon  as  Edie  rose  in  the  morning. 

But  quick  as  she  was,  before  she  was  quite 
dressed  there  came  a  knock  at  the  bedroom  door, 
and  ft  Bul^  voice  called — ■ 

**  Are  you  going  to  lie  in  bed  all  day  ?  " 
I  am  almost  ready  to  go  down,"  slw-^uspered 
,  back,  opening  the  door  a  little  way. 

A  lad  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts  was  standing 
outside  it,  whose  tB^ce  seemed  quite  as  much,  out 
of  t»nper  as  his  voice. 

"  Almost  ready  I "  he  repeated  crossly.  "  You 
oagbt  to  have  been  downstairs  half  an  hour  ago. 
I  wonder  what  time  you  expect  me  to  get  to 
town  this  morning  I " 

**Hii8h,  ^1,  <war,  yon  will  waken  mother — 
breaJkiast  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  you  axe  ready 
for  it,**  die  answered  pleasantly. 

went  off  grumbling,  and  Edie  ran  down- 
stairs, fastening  her  collar  as  she  went. 

She  soon  had  the  fire  lighted  and  the  kettle 
boiled,  and  was  just  spreading  the  cloth  on  the 
table,  when  she  heard  Hal's  voice  again  calling 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

**  Where  have  you  put  my  collars  ?  " 

*'  They  are  all  in  your  own  drawer." 

"  I've  looked,  and  they  are  not  there ;  why  don't 
yon  put  t^em  in  some  place  where  I  can  find 
titem?" 

Edie  mshed  off  to  Hal's  room,  and  found  the 
ocdlarB  where  she  had  told  him  they  were.  A 
handkerchief  had  been,  laid  on  the  top  of  them, 
which  had  prevented  him  seeing  thism  at  the 
first  glance. 

"  I  wonder  howyon  expected  me  to  find  them 
when  yon  had  stoGmL  thraa  at  the  veiy  bottom  of 


the  drawer,"  was  All  the  thsnks  he  gave  her ;  and 
he  went  on  grumbling  till  Edie  could  hardly 
keep  her  own  temper. 

"  Yon  seem  to  be  holding  an  indignation  meeting 
all  by  yourself,"  was  all  uie  said  to  him  however. 
And  then,  she  hurried  back  to  the  kitchra,  and 
to  the  work  that  he  had  quite  needlessly  inter- 
rupted. 

Since  Mrs.  Marsh's  illness,  Edie  had  done  all 
the  work  of  the  house  besides  attending  a  lady 
and  gentleman  who  lodged  with  them.  Mrs. 
Marsh  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  servant,  and 
only  had  a  charwoman  in  occasionaUy.  Her 
illness  had  been  caused  in  a  great  measure  by 
overwork,  wd  now  that  she  was  laid  up,  Edie, 
who  was  her  fiuthfnl  helper  at  all  times,  had  her 
hands  more  than  full.  From  early  in  the  morning 
till  late  at  night,  she  was  busy,  preparing  foo^ 
washing  up,  making  beds,  uid  sweeping  rooms. 
Even  the  cleaning  of  the  knives  asm  boots  de- 
volved upon  her,  for  Hal  l^ught  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  lighten  her  burden  by  doing  anything 
to  help  her. 

Hal  worked  hard  in  his  own  way  however. 
He  had  to  be  in  on  office  in  the  City  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  did  not  leave  off  till  five.  But  then 
his  work  was  ended  the  moment  he  left  the  ofBce, 
whereas  Edie's  work  was  not  finished  till  she  lay 
down,  tired  out,  sometimes  at  nearly  midnight. 
And  yet  when  Hal  came  home  he  expected  her 
to  attend  to  his  wants  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if 
riie  had  been  sitting  idle  all  the  time  he  was 
away.  And  if  there  was  not  toast  made  for  him,, 
or  bread  and  butter  cut,  he  gmmbled  and  com- 
plained till  Edie  scnoetimes  lost  all  patienoe. 

Edie*8  faUier  and  mother  had  never  xntraided 
her  for  a  homefaold  drudge,  but  when  her  &thor 
died,  and  her  mother  had.  to  disohaive  her 
servants,  and  begin  to  keep  lodgers  to  enable  her 
to  live  at  all,  wen  Edie  was  obliged  to  leavo 
her  boarding-sic^ool  to  help  her. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  exchange  her  music  and 
drawing  for  sweeping  and  dusting  and  running 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  people  who  were  some- 
times hard  to  satisfy ;  but  Edie,  though  a  very 
young  girl,  had  learned  that  duty,  not  pleasure, 
should  be  iba  object  of  life ;  and  tlwt  duly,  though 
often  veiy  disagreeable,  will,  if  faithnill^  per* 
formed  in  a  ri^t  spirit,  Ining  hairiness  in  the 
lo^run. 

Bat  although  dh.e  nagleoted  none  of  her  new 
duties,  it  was  card  always  to  perform  them  in  a 
cheerful  spirit.  If  every  ooe  had  been  like  her 
dear  motl^,  who  was  always  more  ready  to  praise 
than  to  blame,  and  in  whose  loving.^approbation 
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she  foimd  constant  encouragement  and  reward, 
Edie  would  have  thonght  little  of  the  tired  limbs 
that  ached  in  the  service  of  others.  But  when, 
no  matter  how  hard  she  tried  to  please  them,  the 
lodgers  discovered  something  to  find  fault  with ; 
and  when  Hal  got  into  a  chronic  Btate  of  grum- 
bling, then  indeed  Edie  became  discouraged,  and 
felt  that  life  had  been  made  very  hard  to  her. 

Hal  had  also  been  taken  from  school  at  his 
father's  death,  wd  placed  in  a  merohant's  office. 
He  was  but  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  earn  a  salary,  he  began  to  consider  himself 
a  man,  and  to  adopt  the  manneis  of  a  very  disa^^ree- 
able  one.  In  the  office  he  was  under  authority,  and 
had  of  course  to  be  quiet  and  respectiul  with 
those  over  bim  ;  but  at  home  he  was  often  rude 
to  his  mother,  and  overbearing  with  Edie,  while  to 
have  heard  all  the  complaints  he  made  you  would 
have  thought  he  was  a  regular  young  martyr, 
without  any  of  the  martyr's  spirit.  Mrs.  Marsh 
still  made  excuses  for  him,  no  matter  how  much 
his  conduct  grieved  her.  She  said  that  he  had 
been  taken  m>m  school  too  early,  and  that  she 
was  herself  too  weak  to  keep  him  in  subjection 
as  his  &ther  would  have  done.  She  said  aUo— 
what  was  veiy  true — -^t  Hal  was  doing  work 
beyond  lua  years,  and  that  muoh  of  his  temper  was 
really  the  resalt  of  &tigae.  And  indeed  ne  was 
generally  Grossest  when  he  came  home  tired  uid 
hungry  m  the  evening— just  as  a  man  would  imve 
berai. 

Edie  thought  that  if  Hal  exs^gerated  his  office 
work  as  much  as  he  did  his  domestic  grievances, 
that  his  duties  there  were  probably  not  so  onerous 
as  he  led  his  mother  to  suppoee.  But  she  never 
said  so.  She  was  fond  of  Hal  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
agreeable ways,  and  for  her  momer's  sake  she 
put  up  with  a  great  deal  from  him,  which  other- 
wise ^e  might  have  opoily  raented. 

Hal  went  off  to  business,  grumbling  as  usual, 
and  refusing  to  take  the  sandwiches  that  Edie 
had  out  for  his  lundi,  because  he  would  have  to 
wait  a  quarter  of  a  minute  while  she  tied  tiiem 
up.  'While  Hal  had  been  eating  a  comfortable 
breakfast,  Edie  was  buff^  putting  the  sitting- 
rooms  to  rights,  and  hy  the  time,  she  had  tahm 
up  her  mother's  breakfast,  the  lodgers  were  ready 
for  theirs.  Edio  ate  her  own  in  snatches  as  she 
found  time,  in  the  middle  of  attending  to  other 
people.  It  did  not  seem  to  do  her  much  good 
eaten  in  that  way,  and  she  began  her  forenoon  in 
rather  a  disheartened  spirit. 

The  doctor  had  allowed  her  mother  to  rise  for 
the  first  time  that  day,  and  Edie  was  verf  glad 
of  it ;  but  it  made  more  to  do  than  while  she 
continued  to  lie  in  bod. 

There  was  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  her  room, 
and  her  clothes  to  be  aired  before  she  put  them  on, 
for  Edie  was  too  good  a  nurse  to  let  her  run  any 
risk  of  taking  C(3d  wilh.  damp  thin^  Then, 
when  her  mother  was  at  length  settled  in  an  arm- 
chair, with  a  blanket  about  her  feet,  ahe  had  to 
stay  a  little  while  to  keep  her  company,  because 
sick  people  usually  feel  so  desolate  when  they  rise 
for  the  first  time.  There  was  nothing  Edie  would 
have  enjoyed  more  than  sitting  chatting  to  her 
mother,  had  she  not  known  that  there  was  so  much 
to  be  done  downsturs.  Even  the  short  time  she 
indulged  herself  by  staying,  threw  her  b^ind 


so  much  that  she  had  to  scurry  all  day  to  make 

up  for  it. 

But  lost  time  never  can  be  overtaken,  even 
when  lost  in  a  good  cause.  Of  course  the  loss 
can,  and  often  is  far  more  than  made  up  to  ub  ; 
but  that  is  another  matter.  Edie  grew  hot  and 
tired,  and,  if  truth  must  be  told,  rather  cross, 
as  the  hours  flew  by,  far  more  quickly  than  she 
wished  them.  She  took  time  to  cook  a  nice 
little  dinner  for  her  mother  however,  and  was 
well  rewarded  for  it  hy  kind  words  and  loo1», 
when  she  canied  it  upsturs  on  a  tray  covered  hy 
a  snowy  napkin.  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  was  never  idle 
longer  than  she  could  help,  was  busy  trying  to 
mend  stockings  when  Edie  went  in,  but  Edie 
carefully  removed  the  stocking-basket,  telling  her 
mother  that  she  must  get  strong  first  and  work 
afterwards,  and  that  she  had  better  tt^e  rest, 
now  that  she  was  so  weak,  for  she  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  long  time  again. 

Edie's  mother  was  very  glad  to  take  her  advice. 
She  had  notbew  working  from  inclination  at  all, 
but  only  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  felt 
inclined  to  cry  every  time  she  pulled  tiie  needle 
through  the  cloth  with  her  weak  hands,  that  had 
grown  so  white  and  soft  since  her  illness. 

When  she  had  eaten  her  dinner,  Edie  tucked 
her  up  comfbrtably  and  left  her  dozing,  while 
she  went  down  to  her  own  dinner  of  c<ud  meat, 
for  which  she  did  not  feel  the  slightest  appetite. 
Then  she  went  to  work  again,  but  every  now 
and  tiien  she  had  to  leave  off  and  run  to  the  door 
to  answer  a  knock.  Generally,  it  was  people 
who  wanted  to  sell  what  she  did  not  want  to 
buy,  and  twice  it  was  a  runaway,  wixich  was 
more  provoking  stilL 

By  five  o'clock  the  lamps  were  still  untrimmed, 
and  Edie  had  not  been  able  to  wash  or  dress, 
and  felt  herself  very  grimy  in  consequence. 
Miss  Bateman,  the  lady  lodger,  who  had  been 
out  teaching  all  day,  made  a  sarcastic  little 
remark  upon  Edie's  wpearauoe  when  she  opened 
the  door  for  her.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  ill- 
natured,  and  Edie  would  not  luve  min^d  it  at 
another  time.  But  because  she  was  "  out  of 
sorts"  this  evming,  she  took  Miss  Bateman's 
raillery  amiss,  and  when  the  lady  asked  for  her 
tea  she  did  not  answer  her  so  nicely  as  usual,  but 
said  rather  shortly  that  she  must  wait,  as  the 
ketUe  did  not  boil. 

Then  Hiss  Bateman  was  annoyed  in  her  turn, 
and  showed  it  very  plainly,  and  though  Edte 
hurried  the  tea  as  much  as  possible,  she  would 
not  speak  to  her  when  she  took  it  in. 

The  gentleman  lodger  next  came  home,  and 
Edie  was  busy  cooking  a  chop  for  him,  when  she 
saw  Hal  come  past  me  window,  and  knew  by 
the  way  his  brows  were  knitted,  that  he  was  in 
what  ^e  called   one  of  his  tempera.'* 

She  ran  to  open  the  door  as  fast  as  she  could, 
but  was  too  late  to  prevent  him  oompluning  of 
having  been  kept  waiting.  And  when  she  came 
back  uie  chop  was  burnt,  and  Mr.  Walsh  com- 
plained of  that  when  he  began  to  eat  it.  The 
clock  struck  eight  before  Eklie  was  ready  to  sit 
down  to  her  own  tea,  and  just  as  she  was  drinking 
the  first  mouthful.  Miss  Bateman's  bell  rang. 

Edie  ran  to  answer  it,  and  Misa  fiateman  met 
her  in  the  hall  witii  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
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"  Wni  yon  ask  Hal  to  take  this  to  pott  as 
qtdokly  ae  possiUe?  I  want -it  to  be  posted 
beibre  eight,  she  said. 

**01t,  yes.  Miss  Bateman,  certainly.  It  is  in 
time  yet,  for  our  clock  ia  a  quarter  fast,"  answered 
£die. 

Hal  had  had  a  good  tea,  and  was  in  better 
temper  by  this  time ;  but  when  Edie  asked  him 
to  post  the  letter,  he  answered — 

"  Let  her  post  her  own  letters.  Pm  not  going 
ont  again  after  my  day's  work.   It  isn't  likely." 

(M^  Hal,  Miss  Bateman  has  been  working  too^ 
and  she  has  a  cold." 

"Well  then  go  yottrsi^;  yott  haven't  been 
doing  anything. 

The  tears  rushed  to  Edie's  eyes  as  she  left  her 
almost  nntasted  tea,  and  took  her  hat  and  jacket 
down  from  the  back  of  the  door.  After  all  she  had 
done  that  day  to  be  told  that  she  had  done  nothine  I 

Her  heart  felt  as  weary  as  her  limbs,  as  she 
went  slowly  down  the  street  toward  the  pillar 
box.  The  burden  of  life  seemed  too  heavy  for  her. 
Where  was  the  use  of  spending  her  strength  in 
working  for  others,  when,  by  taking  a  situation 
from  home,  she  oonld  t«»iwtfti«  henelf  snd  have 
far  less  to  do  ? 

Must  she  always  go  on  like  this,  with  nothing 
but  work,  work,  from  morning  till  night,  and 
never  a  word  of  praise  or  thanks  except  from  her 
mother,  and  never  an  hour  she  could  call  her  own  ? 

The  door  of  the  school-room  at  the  chapel  was 
open  as  she  passed  it.  This  was  the  evening  of 
the  weekly  grayer  meeting  she  remenibered,  ont 
she  had  no  iima  to  attend  evening  meetings,  she 
had  not  even  gone  to  church  on  Sundays  since 
her  mother's  illness. 

The  door  was  open  still  as  she  came  back  from 
posting  the  letter,  and  she  thought  she  would  go 
in  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  redness  went  from 
about  her  eyes.  Edie  could  not  shed  even  a  few 
tears  without  their  leaving  a  trace,  and  she  did 
not  want  her  mother  or  lodgers  to  see  that 
she  had  been  crying. 

So  she  pulled  her  veil  down  over  her  face,  and 
dipping  quietly  into  the  school-room  took  her 
place  in  a  dark  comer.  No  j>ne  noticed  her :  and 
the  people  had  (dl  their  ba(^  to  where  she  sat ; 
and  even  the  minister  who  was  facing  her  could 
not  see  how  e^erly  she  listened,  as  he  read — 

And  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but 
unte  Him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  again." 

Edie  had  many  a  time  read  the  words,  but  now 
they  came  like  arrows  shot  straight  at  her  heart. 
She  had  been  discontented  because  she  could  not 
get  living  to  herself,  and  now  she  saw  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Christ  died  was  that  people 
might  not  live  for  themselves  but  for  Him,  And 
then  she  thought  of  tiioee  other  words — "  With 
good-wiU,  doing  terviee  at  to  the  Lord^  and  not  to  men." 
She  had  thought  of  her  work  as  done  simply  for 
others,  and  so  had  missed  the  happiness  of  those 
who  oonsecrated  theur  lives  to  Christ.  She 
mayed  earnestly  that  her  life  fox  the  fhtnze  might 
lie  BO  consecrated,  and  that  the  smallest  every- 
day duty  might  be  done  as  if  to  God.  If  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  work  for  her  mother  because  of  her 
loving  approbation,  surely,  she  thought,  it  should 
be  no  less  pleasant  to  work  even  for  thankless 


Halfif  1^  so  doing  she  oould  win  the  anile  of  her 
Heavenly  Pather,  and  share  in  the  cross  of  His 
Son  her  Saviour? 

The  tea  was  cold  when  Edie  got  home,  and  Hal 
was  cross  because  he  had  had  to  answer  Mr. 
Walsh's  bell  while  she  was  out.  But  there  was 
such  peace  in  Edie's  heart  that  his  peevishness 
had  no  power  to  ruffle  it. 

" '  Vhto  Sim  who  died  for  me  and  rose  again,'  "  she 
kept  repeating  to  herself  as  she  cleared  away  the 
things;  and  when  after  every  one  else  was  in  bed 
she  had  to  sit  up  mmding  Hal's  (^Soe  ooat,  the 
words  were  still  ringing  in  ner  ears. 

Edie  had  many  cuiys  of  hard  work  after  that, 
but  she  never  again  lost  heart  and  hope.  When 
she  was  very  tired,  and  Hal  was  very  trying,  the 
thowht  tlutt  she  was  doing  and  besiin^  for 
Jesus  sake,  gave  her  courage  and  patience. 
She  helped  her  mother  to  make  home  so  pleasant 
for  HaTthat  hj  degrees  he  learned  to  be  grateful 
for  it,  and  becoming  ashamed  of  his  disagreeable 
temper  began  to  try  to  overcome  it,  and  to  be 
an  affectionate  son  and  brother  to  those  who  so 
well  deserved  all  the  affection  he  could  bestow. 

Some  young  people  who  think  of  martyrs  only 
as  men  and  women  who  have  suffered  imprison- 
ment uid  death  for  the  sake  of  their  rdigion, 
may  wonder  at  the  title  I  have  given  to  this 
little  sketch.  Perhaps  it  may  help  them  to  see 
that  even  boys  and  girls  reqtdre  the  sfHrit  of  the 
martyrs  to  enable  them  to  perform  disagreeable 
duties  in  a  right  way.  We  must  all  do  imd  bear 
many  things  that  are  distastefdl  to  us  as  we  go 
through  this  life.  It  rests  with  ourselves 
whether  we  are  brave  true  maiiyrs  or  pitiflil 
complainingvictims — whether,  in  fact,  we  sacrifice 
ourselves  \nllingly  for  Christ's  sake,  or  submit  to 
be  sacrificed  gainst  our  wills  simply  because 
we  cannot  help  it.  m.  c 


§'tbtn  an^  ^Hjttrns* 

UAVE  yc  heazd  the  tale  of  Dim  and  of  Lazanii  st 

hiB  gate? 

Have  ye  ever  qneatkmed,  InoUien,  mmdered  at  the  rich 
man's  fate? 

He  deserved  it,  eay  yon,  doabtleas;  then  'twere  veil  hii 

faalt  to  know — 
Why  he  vas  condemned  to  sofler  the  etemity  of  noe. 

Clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  fazing  richly  everj  day, 
He  ignored  the  aiok  and  itarTing  beggar  at  hii  gate  that 

lay. 

*TU  not  told  us  that  he  aoomed  hhn.  or  denied  bim  what 

be  oraTed, 

Merely  that  he  had  hla  good  thinga,  and  tha  beggar  vaa 

not  saTed. 

BiotherB,  MBterB,  liTing  softly,  read  and  take  the  lesKa 
home, 

E'er  to  you,  ai  onoe  to  David,  come  the  mcBMnger  of 
do(Hn; 

Saying,  Ye  have  pitied  Laianis— Lazaroi  of  the  long  ago, 
Bat  abont  your  gatea  onheeded  lieth  poverty  and  woe." 

•  Suggested  by  Mr.  F.  PeoVa  "Social  Wreckaee.r 
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"Lnd,  vImh  mv  ire  Thee  an-liimgeiedV''— '*8elflili 

heartal  ye  uotiiti  not  see ; 
80  much  miaezy  vaa  punftil,  and  ye  tntned  iiway  bom 

Me." 

"True;  bo  delicate  our  nerves  are,  and  our  feelings  so 
refined, 

We  can  leidly  not  be  harrowed  with  the  lufferings  of 

|l[>ftTl'HTlll. 

Pzopheey  nnto  as  oDooth  things;  lake  some  money  if  yon 
ideaae; 

PiOf^iets  like  to  fiighten  people,  prophesying  things  like 
these; 

8hnt  ibe  hook,  it  is  too  painfU,  and  it  is  not  onr  afbir. 
Other  things  have  ve  to  think  of— really  quite  oioQgh  of 
esre." 

Drive  about  the  paries  and  gardens  and  the  handsome 
thoroa^ifues, 

Let  your  eyes  enjoy  the  flowers  in  the  windows  of  the 
sqnarae. 

And  fiarget — ignore  the  squalor,  all  the  woe  yon  will  not 

Crowded  lanes  and  dens  of  fbalness,  sorrow,  suffenng, 
infamy — 

Where  the  poisou'd  air  hioods,  choking,  fever-laden  nrand 
the  doOTS, 

And  the  sioUyi  ragged  cfeatores  huddle  on  tho  dirty 
floon — ' 

Where  the  ohildrea.  utter  oanes  in  the  gutters  at  their 
play, 

Men  and  women,  godless,  hopeless,  drink  to  keep  despair 
at  bay. 

Can  they  but  de^Mlr  who  nerer,  nercr  feel  the  joy  of 
life. 

Knowing  bat  its  hitter  burden,  sickness,  want  and  drunken 

Btaiife? 

Will  you  tit  in  judgment,  btothets,  in  yoiur  purple  palaces. 
Judge  the  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  ye  who  live  in  wealth 
and  ease? 

Will  yon  go  to  ohmoh  and  kneel  there  praying  fbr  tho 
fatherless, 

For  the  widow  and  the  ozidiaii,  all  in  sorrow  and  distress. 

Leaving  England's  orphan  children  to  be  nursed  on  vice 
and  gin. 

Or  by  hundreds  in  the  woikbonse  growing  up  to  lives  of 

sin?— 

While  you  salve  your  cheap  emotions,  giving  gold  but 
nothing  more, 

Oiring  never  time  or  trouble — only  coin  to  keep  them 
poor; — 

Oft  in  sordid,  selfish  scheming  tempting  weakly  aouls 
astray. 

While  to  (3od— their  God,  their  Fathei^for  the  fhllen 
ones  ye  pray. 

Do  ye  think  that  God  will  help  them  by  some  miracle 
divine — 

Como  and  minister  among  them,  turning  water  into  wioo? 

Not  so,  for  those  days  are  over;  Him  we  have  no  Icmger 
bete, 

But  the  poor  are  with  us  always,  and  the  path  Ho  trod 
is  clear. 


Down  with  i^tiful  ambitions,  strivings  after  oomfort— Mae— 
For  a  man,  made  in  God's  image,  what  igooUe  epda  sra 
thesel 

LVgoisme  Ik  denz— k  pluBieura — ^noble  object  for  a  life ! 
Costlier  wine  and  softer  jdllows,  richer  silks  for  child  or 
wife. 

Growing  daily  mcae  suooessfal,  forther  stUl  leoedes  the 
goal. 

Till  the  worid  is  gained.  What  profit,  biothen,  if  ye  loso 
your  soul? 

Bcom  upon  your  easy  virtue  I  All  your  prayers  sm  little 
worth, 

Wliile  the  blood  of  tLesa  your  Inofhers  codes  to  heaven 
from  the  earth. 

Bise,  reform  the  laws  of  England,  shame  to  any  ChrisUan 
state. 

Put  your  shoulders  to  the  ocular,  comrades,  e'er  it  be  too 

late; 

E'er  these  starved,  ne^ected  wssses,  nsad  with  their  Img 
misery, 

Bise  and  claim  with  Cearfnl  vengeance  their  disowned 
Fiatranity.  a  u.  sk  bvooob. 


f  HE  ura  Chables  Bbaoe.— The  following  IbueriptiDB, 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  tombstone  of  tho  late  Hr. 
Charles  Beade,  was  written  by  himself: — 

HcBB  Lb, 

Bt  IBS  Svmow  ms  Beloved  Fhixkd, thb  iSiaataj^  Bbuiks 
OF  CHABLES  BEADE. 
Dbaiuiist,  NavsLWT,  and  Joubnaust. 
His  last  woods  to  lunKiiin  abk  oa  ma  ffiem. 

Ihope  fbr  a  lesnneoUon,  notftom  any  power  in  nstm, 
but  fiom  the  ^  of  the  Lord  Qod  Omnipotent,  Who  made 
nature  and  me.  He  created  man  out  of  nothing,  which 
nature  eould  not  He  can  restore  man  from  the  dost, 
which  nature  cannot. 

And  I  hope  for  hdiness  and  hi^pinesa  in  «  ftrtme  Hft^ 
not  for  anything  I  have  said  or  done  in  this  body,  bat  fam 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesos  Christ. 

He  has  promised  His  intercession  to  all  who  sedt  it,  and 
He  wiU  not  break  His  word  :  Uiat  interceftnon,  once  granted, 
cannot  be  rejected :  for  He  is  God,  and  Hia  merits  infinite : 
a  man's  sius  are  but  human  and  finite 

"  Him  that  ctmieth  to  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 
"If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Giuaai  the  Bighteous;  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins." 

The  Mdbdxber  Tree. — In  Brazil  there  grows  a  common 
plant,  which  forest  dwellers  call  the  Matudor  or  Hurdoer. 
Its  slender  stem  creeps  at  first  along  the  ground,  but  so 
sooner  does  it  meet  a  vigorous  tree,  than,  with  a  cling- 
fng  grasp,  it  cleaves  to  it  and  climbs,  and  as  it  climbe,  keeps 
at  short  intervals  sending  out  armlike  tendrils  that  embrtco 
the  tree.  As  the  murderer  asoenda,  these  ligatures  grow 
laxger  and  clasp  tighter.  ITp,  up,  it  dimbs,  a  hundred 
feet— nay,  two  hundred  if  nfeed  be,  until  the  last  lofticet 
spire  is  gained  and  fbttered.  Then,  as  if  in  triumph,  the 
parasite  shoots  a  huge  flowery  head  above  the  stranded 
summit ;  and  thenoe,  from  the  dead  tree's  crown,  aeatteniti 
seed  to  do  again  the  vrork  of  death.  Bven  ttras  wNddlbtM 
has  strangled  more  ohorchcs  than  over  persecution  btoke.— 
Ufit^Sev.  T.  CoIUtu. 
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THE  FLOWER  8EEM0N. 

CHAFTEB  L — BASLOW'S  BnLDINOt. 

NE  wum  Snnday  moming,  a  few  yean 
ago,  a  atf  miiricnury  vu  oaziTing  on 
his  work  of  chorit  j  In  the  n^^bour- 
hood  <i£  Bailow'i  Baildingi,  in  one  of 
the  cmt-of-the-way  rtreets  of  London. 
He  had  abeadf  visited  miuiy  houses, 
with  more  or  leissHocew.  Someofthe 
people  received  him  pleasantly,  as  if 
they  vere  glad  to  see  him  and  to  hear 
him  deliver  hiv  mesaagea  of  love  &om 
the  great  Father  of  all  to  his  weak  and 
sinful  childien,  or  to  aooept  the  tracts  and  leaflets  which  he 
fieely  distributed  among  them.  Othen  met  him  with  cold 
indifference,  and  still  othen  with  woids  of  iumlt  and 
abuse,  hard  to  be  borne. 

With  a  mgb.  of  regret,  and  yet  with  a  i«ayer  in  his  heart 
for  those  who  despised  his  message,  he  left  one  of  the  houses 
where  he  had  been  rudely  treated,  and  turned  to  enter 
another.   The  door  stood  open,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who 
was  not  an  entire  stranger  to  Uie  place,  Mr.  Allen  entered 
the  pMsage,  and  aacended  the  dark  and  winding  stoiroaae, 
until  he  came  to  a  door  on  the  second  floor.  Here  he  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then  knocked. 
**  Come  in,"  answered  a  feeUe  voioe. 
Entering  the  room,  as  he  was  desired,  Mr.  Allen  saw  a 
boy,  pale  and  nokly  in  appearanoe,  seated  at  a  tabl^  with  a 
book  before  him. 
**  Ah  I  Johnny,"  he  said,  ■*  you  are  all  alone  then  f  ** 
Yes,  sir,  moQier  and  Mary  are  gooe  to  the  hall.  I  wanted 
to  go»  but  I  couldn't.  My  1^  is  wone  to-day." 
"  And  so  you  have  been  reading  to  yourself?  " 
^^Yes,"  said  Johnny;  **I  have  been  reading  a  boautiful 
story." 

**  What  was  it  about  ?    enquired  the  viaitor. 

•*  About  the  apostles  Peter  uid  John  curing  a  lame  man. 
AH  in  a  minute,  sir  I  Will  you  read  it  to  me  ?  Icouldlisten 
to  it  for  ever-flo-long." 

Mr.  Allen  took  the  book  and  looked  at  it.  On  the  upper 
half  of  the  page  waa  a  coloured  picture  representing  the 
curing  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
underneath  waa  a  abort  account  of  tho  event 

**  I  will  read  about  it  out  of  tho  Bible,  Johnny,"  he  said ; 
and  he  opened  his  Testament  at  the  third  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  read  as  Dar  as  the  twelfth  Terse. 

When  he  ceased  reading  he  noticed  that  tean  were  cours- 
ing down  Johnny's  face. 

"  Posr  boy,"  he  said  kindly,  **  you  are  wishing  tiiat  smne 
one  would  cure  you,  are  you  not  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  Johnny.  **OhI  I  do  viah  I  could 
walk  and  nm  about  like  other  boys,  and  like  I  used  to  be 
aUe." 

"  I  widi  yon  eould,  Johnny,  but  you  must  try  not  to 
£tet;  try  to  remember  ttiot  God  knows  what  is  best  for 
yon." 

**  Z  do  tiy,  sir,  but  it  does  seem  hwrd  to  have  to  alt  still  so 
mni^  If  it  were  not  for  being  able  to  read  I  dimt  know 
what  I  should  do." 

"  Yes,  yon  should  be  thankful  that  yon  have  been  taught 
to  read.'* 

**1  am,  nr,"  said  the  boy  more  cheerfully. 
And  then  you  have  your  flowen  to  look  after,"  sud  the 


Tintor,  pointing  (o  ■one  balf-dosen  flower-pots  whiidi  stood 
on  the  window-sill. 
"Oht  ye^  sir,"  said  J(dumy  quiokly,  **aod  I  do  lore 

them." 

"  I  know  you  do,  my  boy,  and  I  hope  you  love  the  great 
God  who  made  them.  Is  it  not  kind  of  Him  to  give  us 
such  beautiful  thinga  to  enjoy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Johnny  rather  timidly,  for  althou{^  he  fislt 
that  it  waa  indeed  kind  <^  God,  he  was  ttf  a  xetiiing  diqwsi- 
tion,  and  rardyTantmed  to  spesk  bealj,  eren  to  Ur.  AUen» 
on  the  subjeots  that  were  neanst  to  his  heart. 

**  And  yon  do  lore  God,  do  yon  not*  Johnny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answoied  the  boy. 

**  Then  you  most  try  to  serve  Him,  and  prove  your  lore 
by  doing  His  wilL" 

**  I  do  try,"  said  Johmiy,  the  tean  gathering  a^^  in  hia 
eyea,"  but  it  seems  as  if  there  is  nothing  that  I  oan  do  to 
serve  Him.  If  I  were  strong  and  able  to  walk  and 
work  " 

**  Ah  I  my  boy,"  said  the  visitor,  interrupting  the  young 
speaker,  '*that  ia  the  almost  universal  cry.  'If  I  vreie  in 
somebody  else's  positioi  what  a  lot  I  could  do.'  *  If  I  were 
a  rioh  man,'  says  one, '  how  charitable  I  would  bo,  I  would 
go  about  doing  good  and  making  every  one  happy.'  '  If  I 
w^re  a  poor  man,*  says  another,  *  I  should  not  making 
a  profession  of  reKgion,  no  one  would  notice  it  then,  but  for 
a  person  in  my  position  it  would  never  do.  Why,  ajl  the 
world  would  be  laughing  at  me.*  Don't  say  what  you 
would  do  if  you  were  well  and  strong,  Johnny,  but  make  up 
your  mind  to  do  what  you  can  aa  you  are.  Yon  know  about 
the  poor  widow  who  put  her  two  mites  into  the  treasury. 
What  did  our  Saviour  say  about  her?  He  did  not  demise 
the  gift  because  it  was  so  small,  but  he  said,  *  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  oast  more  in,  than  all 
they  wiiieh  have  oast  into  the  treasury ;  for  all  they  did  cast 
in  of  their  abundance,  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all 
that  she  had,  oven  all  her  living.'  It  is  not  what  you 
cannot  do  that  yon  should  think  about,  Joluuiy,  but  what 
you  COB." 

Mr.  Allen  stayed  some  time  longer  with  the  little  crif^^ 
and  tried  to  show  him  that  even  he,  by  bciag  patient  and 
rengned,  and  by  showing  a  Chriatlike  temper  and  disposi- 
tion, could  do  something  for  Jesua.  Before  leaving  him,  he 
gave  Johnny  a  little  leaflet,  on  which  was  printed  the 
following  hjrmn,  which  the  boy  promised  to  leam. 

"God  entrusts  to  all 

Talents  few  or  many; 
Kono  so  young  and  small 

That  they  have  not  any. 
Though  the  great  and  wise 

Httve  a  greater  number. 
Yet  my  one  I  prise, 

And  it  must  not  slumber. 

God  will  surely  ask, 

Ere  I  enter  heaven, 
Have  I  done  my  task 

Which  to  me  was  given? 
Little  drops  of  rain 

Bring  the  qnringing  flowers. 
And  I  may  attain 

Much  by  little  powers. 

Every  little  mite. 

Every  little  measure. 
Helps  to  spnad  the  light. 

Helps  to  swell  the  treasure. 
God  entrusts  to  all 

Talents  fto  or  many; 
None  so  young  and  small 

That  they  have  not  an 
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After  all,"  Hud  Johnny  to  himself,  "  vhat  can  I  do  ?  I 
cannot  think;  bnt  I  will  ask  God  to  tell  me." 

Jiut  then  his  BU>thet  and  sister  came  in ;  as  Johnny  hod 
told  hts  Tisitor,  they  had  been  to  the  service  at  a  Mission 
Hall  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  both  came  back 
refreshed  and  happy.  There  is  no  place  like  God's  house 
in  which  to  find  comfort  and  peace. 

"Well,  Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "how  have  yon  been 
getting  on  all  alone  ?  " 

"  I  haTen't  been  alone  all  the  time,  mother,  Hr.  Allen 
has  been  here ;  and  see,  he  has  given  me  a  hymn  to  learn." 

"  Ijet  me  see  it,  Johnny,"  said  his  sister,  holding  out  her 
hand.  "I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  she  coatinned; 
*'  there  is  to  be  a  flower  service  at  the  cfanich  next  Sunday, 
and  all  the  children  are  to  take  flowers,  and  the  sennon  will 
be  all  abont  flowers,  and  then  on  Monday  the  noBegayi  will 
be  sent  to  the  children's  hoapltalji  for  iho  poor  little  things 
— ^won't  that  be  nice ! " 

**  Tes,"  answered  Johnny.   **  I  wish  I  could  go." 

**  Oh  t  yon  musf  go,  Johnny,  yon  would  like  to  see  tho 
flowers." 

•*Yes,bntifmylegiabad,  I  shall  not  be  aUe  to  walk." 

"Then  yon  must  ride;  I  will  get  Hzb.  Green  to  lend  us 
ber  Ug  peinunbniator.  It  is  quite  luge  enongfa  for  yon." 

Flower  sermnu  were  not  ao  common  then  as  they  have 
•inee  become,  and  it  was  with  no  alight  degree  of  onriority 
that  Johnny  and  Mary  lotdnsd  fwward  to  seeing  the 
childien  Ifffa^  in  their  (dferings. 

**  I  wish  I  oonld  take  a  bunch,"  said  Mary,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  eventful  Sunday. 

**  So  do  I,"  replied  Johnny. 

**&  is  not  mnoh  good  wishing  I  am  a&ud,"  aidd  their 
mother.  **If  loould  alRndafew  pence  I  would  willingly 
buy  yon  some  flowers,  but  I  shall  wuit  every  penny  I  have 
got  this  week." 

"  Well,  we  must  be  oontent  to  see  the  others  then,"  said 
Mary,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  don't  care  so  much  abont  seeinp^  the  others ;  but  I 
ahoold  have  liked  to  send  some  to  the  children  in  the 
hoBpitals,"  said  Johnny. 


6CBIPTURE  EKIGMA. 
wo.  XI. 

WiHt  zeverend  hands  they  laid  him  to  his  rest. 

Xn  doubted  but  his  worir  on  earth  was  oer 
In  life— the  living  had.  his  power  confest. 

In  death — ^the  dead  etiU  greater  witness  boro. 

1.  Fair  wife,  to  thee  no  menuny  o'er  can  Qome 
Of  the  dear  sacred  atmoeidiere  of  hmie. 

No  childhood's  hours  (that  gay  unthinking  timo) 
When  young  companions  mixed  thotr  joys  with  thin 

2,  Brother  beloved — nor  as  a  friend  less  dear 

How  sad  the  hearts  now  lingering  round  thy  bier. 
But  where  is  he,  that  loved  and  lookcd-for  guest. 
Why  euue  he  not,  e'er  thou  hadst  sunk  to  rest  ? 

8.  An  only  child,  thine  aged  mother's  joy. 

Thy  father's  hope— his  bright,  his  promised  boy. 
Yet  not  tho  dearest  to  that  faithful  breast, 
Higher  and  first  of  all  was  God's  behest. 

4.  Son  of  a  king,  and  greater  still  than  be 
In  pride  of  pomp,  and  regal  mt^esty; 
Yet  high  above  the  spleudonrs  of  thy  throne 
Shines  forth  thy  Sire's  title— his  alone. 


5.  Meek  matron,  wooldat  thou  seek  &om  all  to  hide 
The  griefs  that  in  thy  patient  heart  abide? 
It  may  not  be — speak  out  alood  thy  woe. 
Then  bliasfnl  from  the  holy  temple  go. 

C.  And  didst  thou  think  that  thou  oouldst  tightly  sin. 
And  in  the  sinning  not  draw  others  in? 
Conldst  thou  not  see  the  bitter  grief,  the  shame. 
Entailed  <ai  all  the  laoe  that  bean  thy  name? 


BCBIPTUBE  ANAGBAM. 

vo.  I. 

My  1, 2, 7, 8,  8, 4  give  the  name  of  a  woman  who,  having 
been  healed  by  the  Bavioor,  mtidatered  nnto  Wm  of  her 
subalanee. 

My  fi,  4, 5, 6,  Is  what  the  Lord  swore  nnto  Abraham  t^t 
He  would  perfitnm. 
My  3,  2,  7,  6.  One  who  escaped  a  general  oalami^ 

through  faith. 

My  7,  3,  7,  9,  e,  2,  5,  6.  The  place  to  whioh  king 
Solomon  banished  a  i«iesi  alter  thmsting  "him  fiom  being 
priest  unto  the  Lord." 

My  5,  2,  2,  5,  6  gives  that  which,  when  broken,  Sotonon 
oompared  to  oonfidenoe  in  an  nnfuthfiil  man  in  time  of 
trouble. 

My  6  and  2  ^ve  the  first  word  that  Boaz  addressod  to 
one  of  his  kinsmen  as  he  passed  by. 

My  4,  8,  5.  A  small  insect  by  whom  Solomon  advises 
idlers  to  be  instrocted. 

My  3,  7,  5,  e,  4,  8.  The  name  of  one  who  aererely  re- 
buked David. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  king's  ami  who  died  with  his 
father  in  battle. 


7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


ANSWERS  TO  SGBIFIITBE  ENIGMAS, 
xa  vm. — p.  304. 
M 

BEN  Gen.  xxxv.  IS. 

CALEB  Josh.  XV.  19. 

SHEOHEM  1  Chrou.  vi.  €7. 

BABSHAEEH  Is.  xxxvi.  2. 

MBLCHIZEDEK{gjJ;^^ji^ 

HEFHZIBAH  Is.  Ixii  4. 

£  L  I E  Z  E  B  Gen.  xv.  2. 

LYDIA  Ai)taxTL14. 

BED  Ex.  XV.  28. 
K 


HO.  IX. — p.  320. — EAB— XTK. 

1.  E-v-e  Gen.  iil  20. 

2.  A-nn-jr  Judges  ix.  29. 

3.  B-om-a  Aots  xviu.  2. 

iro.  X.— p.  S50.—jiJU^VAiL— Judges  ir.  21. 

1.  J-ouatha-M  2  Sam.  L  28. 

2.  A-nn-«  Luke  iL  36. 

3  E-U   1  Sam.  ir.  IS. 

4  L-emue-I  Pror.  xxxL  1. 


ANSWEB  TO  SCREPTLTIE  PROVEBR 
HO.  IL— p.  336. 
SOABT  HOT  TOTSELF  Ot  TO-KOBBOW.— PrOT.  XXnL  L 
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The  wkrk  wuti  daik  but  fo«  tht  light.— /f^rftfrf. 


SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER. 

BT  THB  ATITHOB  Of  "OHBinTB  BXDFKBH*S  TBOTTBLES." 
CHAPTER  I, — THE  ORET  HOUSE. 


THE  BUHSET  HOUR. 


A  KONG  3II  the  riemg  towns  upon  which  the 
^  traveUer  looks  with  interest  as  he  sails 
^Qg  the  northern  shore  of  the  great  Lake 
Ontario,  there  are  none  prettier  or  more  pros- 
perooB  than  is  the  town  of  Carson.  It  spreads 
^If  orer  a  wide  idope,  whose  base  is  washed  by 


the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  of  the  prettiest  part 
of  the  town  the  passing  steamboat  traveller  sees 
little.  He  sees  we  workshops  and  factories,  and 
the  storehouses,  for  grain  and  other  produce. 
He  sees  the  small  houses  of  the  workmen  close  b 
the  shore,  with  narrow  strips  of  garden  grouni 
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here  and  there  enclosed  rough  fences.  He 
gets  a  glimpse  of  iho  business  street,  with  its 
iHWiy  white  wooden  buildings  for  stores  and 
ofBoes,  and  its  two  or  three  handsome  blocks  of 
brick,  more  recently  built,  and  of  a  good  many 
unpretending  but  comfortable  private  dwellings  as 
well.  But  in  the  two  or  three  broad  streets  which 
lead  at  Tarious  angloai  from  the  lake  up  to  the  hill 
top,  and  to  open  country  beyond,  all  is  dif- 
ferent. There  are  wide  spaces  between  the  neat 
white  hoosoa,  giving  room  for  lawns,  amd.  eardoMs, 
and  orchfuds ;  whi^  great  ebna  and  maples,  and 
dark  evergreen  trees  cast  flickering  shadows  over 
the  pleasant  streets. 

There  is  nothing  grand  or  picturesque  in 
the  oountry  that  lies  beyond  the  town,  bat  it 
has  a  look  of  cultivation  and  prosperity  that  is 
more  satisfying  to  the  eye  of  even  the  |Mtssiag 
traveller  than  mere  beauty  of  colouring  or 
outUae.  There  are  well-kept  homesteads  at 
intervals  along  the  wide  roads,  standing  tuuid 
wheat  and  cornfields ;  and  broken  pastures,  where 
the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  bleating  of  aheep 
ue  heard ;  with  hen  and  there  narrow  belts  of 
forest  trees  still  standing  to  break  the  manatoDj 
of  the  view. 

Just  above  the  town,  at  the  pcont  from  which, 
on  one  side,  all  this  wide  and  fertile  oountry  may 
be  seen,  and  on  the  other  side  the  town  itself,  the 
lake,  the  islands,  and  the  dim  line  of  the  further 
shore,  stands  a  large  low  house  of  ^rey  stone — 
the  first  large  house  that  was  built  in  the  town- 
ship. The  town  there  was  only  an  irregular  line 
of  low  houses,  straggling  along  the  shore,  with 
workshops  and  sheds  of  unhewn  logs;  and 
wide  wheatfields,  and  a  remnant  of  the  fint  forest 
lay  between  it  and  the  grey  house  on  the  bill. 
Long  before  the  time  when  my  story  touches  the 
lives  of  those  whose  home  it  was,  ths  town  had 
Btretdied  itself  over  the  alopo  almost  to  the  low 
whU  whioh  bounded  the  garden  on  tlw  front 
Isoktng  to  the  lake ;  and  on  either  side,  though 
not  very  near  to  it,  streets  were  opened,  and 
houses  here  and  there  built  upon  them. 

It  was  a  large  house,  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  prettier  white  dwellings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  trees,  which  had  of  late  years  been 
allowed  to  grow  without  pruning  or  care,  shaded 
it  too  much  on  the  end  next  to  the  street, 
and  gave  to  the  plaoe  an  ^  of  gloom.  But 
beyond  the  ine^alar  line  of  the  trees,  and  the 
cedar  hedge  wmdi  had  grown  close  and  high 
Iwneath  th^n,  there  were  no  gloomy  shadows. 
The  front  of  the  house  looked  over  the  town 
towards  the  lake,  and  before  it  1^  a  irids  lawn, 
on  which  at  all  times  of  the  day  the  aanshine 
rested.  It  was  not  Itroken  up  tiny  beds  of 
briUiwit  flowers,  as  was  the  way  in  many  of  the 
"  doOT-yards  along  the  streets ;  it  was  even  and 
green  throughout,  with  here  and  there  a  lilao  or 
a  locust  tree,  and  great  untrained  bushes  of 
cinnamon  and  damaak  roses  growing  along  the 
edge. 

Beyond  the  lawn  lay  a  wide  garden.  It  was 
a  tdtchen  garden,  but  all  the  square  beds  of 
strawberries  and  vegetables  had  broad  bordero 
reund  them,  where  grew  pinks,  and  southern- 
wood, and  sweet  williams,  balm  and  nueuonette, 
and  heartsease,  and  many  another  di-bshionad  | 


flower ;  and  among  the  raspberry  and  oturant 
bushes,  roses  and  tall  hollyhock  held  up  th^ 
heads.  Then  there  were  more  tall  mapws  siid 
elms,  with  drooping  branches  on  the  oum  side, 
screening  this  garden  from  the  new  street  opeiud 
close  by,  but  the  trees  that  gren*  on  that  side  of 
the  lawn  and  garden,  which  looked  southward 
ovex  the  town  and  the  lake,  had  had  their  lower 
branches  all  out  off  when  they  were  saplings,  so  as 
not  to  hinder  the  view. 

The  town  did  not  stand  on  the  widest  part  of 
the  lake.  The  line  of  the  southern  shore  could 
be  seen  from  the  lawn  aaA  garden ;  and  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  water,  more  than  one  green  islet 
was  visible.  Steamboats  and  barges  passed  up 
and  down  daily ;  and  the  white  sails  of  many  a 
pleasure  boat  glistened  in  the  sunshine  of  most 
summer  afternoons. 

In  the  grey  stone  house  lived  old  Mrs.  Marlowe, 
with  her  two  daughters.  She  had-come  a  bride 
to  live  in  the  little  loghouse,  which  her  husband 
had  built  for  her,  when  there  were  none  but  log- 
houses  in  Carson ;  and  afterwards  they  had  Uvei 
togetl^  for  many  years  in  the  stone  house,  with 
varying  fortunes.  Hot  husband  had  been  long 
dead,  and  of  the  numy  dhUdrQa  who  had  been 
bom  to  ihem,  some  had  died  and  some  had  wan- 
dered fax  to  find  other  homes,  and  now  only  two 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  and  oue  ef 
the  eldest,  a  childless  widow,  remained  to  choer 
and  to  care  for  her  in  her  old  age. 

On  a  warm  evening  in  early  summer,  theso 
three  were  sitting  together  on  the  broad  verand&ti 
which  overlooked  the  lawn  and  the  town  and  tbo 
lake  beyond,  watching  the  sunset.  Or  rather, 
they  were  enjoying  the  wondrous  beauty  of  tho 
western  sky,  and  of  the  lake  which  reflected 
every  changing  colour,  though  they  were  not 
consciously  admiring  at  all.  Though  they  had 
grown  familiar,  during  long  years,  with  sun- 
sets too  grand  and  bmutifru  to  be  describod  in 
words  or  painted  on  canvas,  yet,  in  a  sense,  the 
sunset  was  to  them  "new  every  evening"— a 
sight  of  which  th^  could  never  grow  weazy. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  had  passed  through  "  seas  of 
trouble  "  the  neighbours  said,'  but  looking  at  tbo 
peaoafiil  old  face,  turned  towards  the  gold  and 
cximson  glories  of  sky  and  lake,  one  would  have 
seen  tokens  that  she  had  got  safely  to  the  other 
side,  and  had  found  rest  at  last  in  a  quiet  havea. 
She  had  oome  to  that  time  of  life,  when  the 
sorrows  and  troubles  of  middle  age  were  less 
omstantly  present  with  her  than  were  the  earlier 
days  of  her  married  life,  when  her  children  wero 
all  young  about  hw,  and  whoi  it  was  her  happi- 
ness to  deny  herself  and  to  spend  her  strengili 
for  thmr  sakes.  And  now  when  she  spoke  of  her 
ohildren,  of  Tom  who  had  wandeied  &r  away,  or 
of  Willie  who  had  died  untimely,  it  was  to  recall 
some  boyish  prank  of  the  one,  or  some  loving  aod 
dutiful  deed  done  "by  the  oiher,  before  either 
had  cost  her  a  tear.  It  was  well  with  her  now. 
■Whether  she  sat  by  the  winter  fire,  or  out  in 
the  glory  of  the  summer  sunset,  all  ntij^t  see 
that  her  life  had  oome  to  Iw  a  restfril  waiting 
for  the  end. 

There  was  a  strong  resembluice  between  tho 
Bisters,  though  there  was  a  diflferenoe  in  their 
ages  q£  more  than  twenty  years.  The  soft  waviug 
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hair  over  tlie  low  Intiad  f<Hceh6ad  of  lbs.  Wynne 
was  whiter  than  her  mother's,  and  the  ezpreesion 
of  her  Bad  grey  eyes,  and  her  grave  beautiful  face, 
told  that  she  had  not  yet  come,  like  that  mother, 
to  the  time  when  she  was  not  a&aid  any  more. 

She  was  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  her 
mother  and  sister,  but  in  such  a  position  that  she 
could  see  the  faces  of  both  ;  and  though  she  had 
a  newspaper  in  her  hand,  and  now  and  then  read 
aloud  a  paragtaph  for  their  hearing,  it  was  to  her 
sister,  sitting  on  the  steps  that  led  down  to  the 
lawn,  that  her  attention  was  chiefly  given.  Helen 
sat  leaning  back  against  the  dark  leaves  of  the 
vine  that  ciambezed  over  a  pillar  of  the  verandah,  ' 
with  an  open  book  on  her  lap.  But  she  was 
neither  reading  nor  resting,  her  sister  thought. 
She  had  the  air  of  waitii^  fbr  something,  of 
listening  now  and  then,  as  for  an  eanieoted  step 
or  voice,  and  her  sister  frowned  as  she  watched 
her. 

Few  people  called  Helen  Marlowe  beautifoL 
She  was  not  tall,  nor  very  slender.  She  was 
neither  dark  nor  fair,  nor  were  her  features 
perfect.  But  form  and  face  gave  that  evidence 
of  perfect  health  and  cheerfulness  which  is  better 
thui  beauty.  She  spoke  softly  and  moved 
graoefully,  and  her  hands  and  feet,  though  not 
very  small,  were  beautiful ;  and  she  had  a  pair  of 
soft  brown  eyes  that  could  ahine  Inightly  on 
oocasioQ. 

There  were  moments  when  one  would  have 
called  her  &oe  a  strong  face,  and  there  were 
taksDS  Tiaible  now  and  mm,  that  should  the  day 
ever  come  when  strength  of  mind,  or  heart,  or 
will  was  needed,  it  woud  not  be  wanting.  But 
no  sneh  time  had  as  yet  come  to  hsx  lift.  Helen 
had  i&Uen  on  easy  times.  'When  the  troublee 
came  wluch  had  made  her  mother  old  before  her 
time,  and  had  whitened  the  hair  of  her  sister 
when  she  was  little  more  than  a  girl,  Helena  had 
been  a  child,  and  most  of  the  days  since  then  had 
been  quiet,  uneventful  days  to  them  all. 

All  her  li&  had  not  been  passed  at  h<nne, 
however.  She  had  bera  educated,  as  far  as  her 
school  education  went,  elsewhere,  but  she  had 
passed  the  last  two  years  in  the  quiet  of  the  grey 
house  in  perfect  content.  She  was  the  l^tt  of 
her  mother's  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  her  lift.  As  for 
Mrs.  Wynne,  as  she  sat  watching  the  muxmaoious 
changes  of  her  sister^a  listening  ftoe,  die  was 
saving  to  haEself  that  she  would  gladly  die  if  she 
might  so  avert  &cna  hsx  sister  a  danger  which 
seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  day  by  day. 

The  glory  faded  from  the  western  sky,  and  the 
cinUL  which,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Canadian 
lakee,  quickly  ft^ws  sunset,  crept  upwards 
£rom  the  shore.  Mrs.  Wynne,  growing  impatient 
of  her  own  thoughts,  rose  hastily. 

*^  It  is  time  to  oome  into  the  house  now,  mother 
dear ;  and  Helen,  if  you  are  going  to  ait  longOT 
Lere^ou  must  get  a  warm  shawL  ' 

"  "See,"  said  Helen,  **  I  will  get  one." 

But  she  did  not  move  until  Mrs.  Wynne 
letamed  half  an  hour  lata*  and  lakl  a  shawl  over 
her  ahonldeis. 

**  Thank  you,  SUsa.  That  is  a  very  gentle 
reim)Qf  fcff  a  very  serious  ftull  I  suppose  it 
would  be  wise  tp  go  into  the  house,  but  it  is  snoh 
a  lovdy  ni^t,  ana  not  in  the  least  cold." 


"  Yes,  it  is  pleasant,  and  it  is  not  oeld,"  said 
Mrs.  Wynne  in  a  tone  which  suggested  that  daa 
had  more  to  asy.  It  would  have  oeen  according 
to  the  elder  sister's  usual  manner  if  she  had 
prudently  insisted  on  them  going  at  once  into  the 
lighted  parlour,  but  she  sat  quietly  down,  not  on 
the  step  beside  her  sister,  but  a  little  withdrawn 
from  her,  in  the  deeper  ^ade  made  by  the  vines. 
She  had  a  word  to  say  to  Hel«i,  and  it  was  a 
word  which  she  thought  would  be  more  easily 
spoken  and  answered  out  here  in  the  dark.  For 
weeks  the  thought  of  this  had  been  in  her  mind. 

"  I  must  spec^  to  her,"  she  had  said  to  herself 
many  times,  as  she  pondered  the  matter.  "  It  may 
be  nothing,  uid  I  know  there  may  be  a  risk  in 
speaking.  Still  I  mud  speak."  And  sitting 
there  in  the  twilight  she  said,  "  I  will  apef£, 
to-night." 

But  she  did  not.  While  the  words  were  on  her 
lips,  a  strange  sound  reached  them — the  aeund  of 
scarce  articulate  speech,  and  of  stifled  laughter. 
They  both  rose  up,  and  stood  listening. 

It  is  Charlie  Muir,''  said  Mrs.  Wynne»  tunknag 
very  pale.    **  He  has  been  diinking." 

*'  Oh,  no,  lEliza  I  Surely  not,"  said  her  sister, 
dasping  her  hand. 

Tne  sounds  died  away  in  a  little,  and  they 
heard  footsteps  moving  along  the  darkening: 
streets. 

**I  must  go  and  see  how  it  is,"  said  Hxs.. 
Wynne.  "  I  oould  not  sleep  with  suoh  a  dread, 
upon  me.  Poor  Maiy  I  poor  young  wife  I  Hast 
she  all  that  to  go  through  again?" 

She  went  into  the  house^  and  in  a  little  re- 
turned, wrapped  in  a  diawl ;  but  before  she  had 
passed 'down  the  steps,  tl:^  gate  opened,  and 
srane  one  came  slowly  up  the  gravelled  walk.  It 
was  growing  dark,  but  neiuier  of  the  tiisters 
needed  to  see  their  visitor  in  order  to  recognise, 
him, 

"Is it  Dr.  Graham?"  said  Mrs.  Wynne.  But 
she  did  not  offer  him  hex  hand,  nor  did  Helen,, 
though  she  inwudly  resented  the  omission  on 
her  sister's  part. 

"  Yes,  it  IS  L  It  is  not  too  late  to  oome  in,  is 
it  ?  May  I  oome  in,  or  shall  w«  sit  down  wWe 
we  are?" 

**  We  will  go  into  the  house.  It  is  growii^ 
ohiU,"  said  Hm.  Wynn^  with  a  shiver. 

"  It  is  perhaps  safiest  to  go  in,  thoI^^  it  is  a 
^ty.  1  wxak  this  Is  the  loveiUast  spot  in  Oanada 
on  such  a  n^ht  as  this.  Jjook  at  the  lake  I " 
said  the  doctor,  turning  round  before  he  entered. 

The  moon  was  beginning  to  show  itself  over 
a  dark  bank  of  cloud  in  the  east,  and  the  lake, 
with  its  islets,  and  the  white  houses  of  the  town 
came  out  of  tiie  darkness  which  had  been  slowly 
falling  on  them.  The  scene  was  wondrously 
beautitiil,  and  they  might  well  wish  to  linger- 
But  Mrs.  Wynne  turned  impatiently. 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  house,"  said  she,  and  before 
the  doctor  had  time  to  seat  himself  she  asked 
eagerly,— 

**  Have  yon  seen  Mr.  Muir  to-night  ?  Was  it 
his  voice  I  heard  at  the  gate  a  little  while  ago? 
Ferhaps  yon  met  him  as  yon  came  up  the  street.?  " 

**  I  did  not  meet  faim.  I  came  up  withldm,  poor 
fellow !  He  wished  to  come  in  here,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  him  past  t^e  gate.  Yoq 
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ttronld  have  had  no  pleaanre  in  a  -risit  from  him 
to-night." 

"Then  it  is  true/'  eaid  lbs.  Wynne,  sitting 
down  with  a  very  pale  feoe. 

"He  was  not  quite  himself.  But  after  all 
tiwre  was  m>t  mnch  the  matter.  He  was  only  a 
little  unsteady.    He  will  be  all  right  to-moixow." 

Mrs.  Wynne  stopped  him  witu  an  impatient 
geatare. 

"  To-morrow !  and  think  of  him  going  home 
to-night  in  that  state  to  that  poor  little  creature 
and  her  baby.   I  must  go  np  there  at  onoe." 

But  she  paused  a  moment  as  her  sister  asked, — ■ 

"  How  did  it  happen?   Where  had  he  been?  " 

*'  He  came  into  the  Martins  where  I  was  dining. 
He  had  some  business  with  Colonel  Martin,  I 
believe.  The  wine  was  on  the  table,  and  it  was, 
of  course,  ofiered  to  him.  He  only  took  a  single 
glass,  or  perhaps  two.  He  seems  to  be  very 
easily  affected  it." 

Mrs.  Wynn  rose,  and  with  tzemUing  hands 
began  to  arrange  her  shawL 

"FborsooirshB  said,  "Poor  fool  I  1  vonld 
not  have  believed  tiiat  even  John  Martin  ootdd 
have  done  so  cruel  and  cowardly  a  deed  as  to 
o£fer  wine  to  Charlie  Muir.  And  what  have  yen 
to  say  for  yourself? "  she  added,  suddenly  turn- 
ing upon  him.  "  You  who  sat  and  saw  him  do 
it?  As  a  Christian  man,  and  as  a  physioian,  you 
are,  in  a  sense,  responsible  for  the  sin  and  the 
shame  into  which  this  poor  weak  lad  has  fallen 
to-night.    How  could  you  sit  and  see  it?" 

She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  tamed  and 
left  tiie  room.  Dr.  Graham  looked  after  her  a 
moment  in  amazement,  and  then  tamed  to  her 
sister. 

"  Miss  Marlowe,  what  does  she  mean  ?  What 
is  Mr.  Muir  to  her ;  and  what  have  I  to  do  with 
it?" 

*'  Mr.  Muir  is  one  whom  my  sister  loves  and 
pities.  He  is,  and  always  has  been  open  to  the 
temptation  of  wine,  as  ms  father  was  before  him. 
If  he  sees  it  even,  he  oannot  resist  it,  they  say. 
But  it  is  a  long  time  since  he  has  yielded  to  it— - 
and  now  it  may  be  months  before  he  stands  where 
he  stood  this  morning.  And  think  of  his  poor 
wife — so  delicate — *'  added  Miss  MArlowe,  with  a 
break  in  her  voice. 

"  Yes,  she  is  by  no  means  strong  yet.  Perhaps 
I  should  walk  up  with  Mrs.  Wynne." 

"  Oh !  yes.  Rray  do  go  vrith  her,  Dr.  Graham," 
said  Miss  Marlowe,  holding  out  her  hand,  "  you 
have  been  so  good  to  l^em.  Ibry  Muir  trusts 
;you  entirely,  and — but  " 

The  doctor's  fiioe  brightened  wonderfully.  It 
was  a  strong,  good  faoe,  though  Mrs.  Wynne  was 
/beginning  to  mstrust  it. 

*' ^ve  I  been  good  to  them?  I  am  sure  I  did 
mot  know  it,"  said  he,  but  he  smiled  brightly,  and 
did  not  let  the  yonn^  lady's  hand  go  for  a 
moment,  not  indeed  until  Mm.  Wynne's  step  was 
lieard  again. 

"  Eliza,  Dr.  Graham  will  go  up  with  you — for 
Mrs.  Muir's  sake.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  going, 
Dr.  Graham.  Good-night." 

She  hesitated  to  put  out  her  hand  again,  but 
Dr.  Graham  did  not  hesitate. 

**  Don't  be  troubled,"  said  he  softly.  "It  will 
aU  be  well." 


"  How  little  he  knows,"  said  she,  sadly.  But 
that  which  had  befallen  their  friend  had  for  her 
no  such  tragic  meaning  as  it  had  for  ker  sister, 
and  her  thoughts  were  not  all  sad  while  she 
waited  for  Mrs.  Wynne's  return.  She  did  not 
even  think  that  she  was  long  in  coming. 

"  You  fooliBh  child  I  why  did  you  wut  for  me  I 
No,  I  am  not  the  least  o(Mt"  said  Eliza,  but  she 
followed  her  sister  into  the  kitdisn,  where  there 
was  still  a  little  warmth  in  the  stove,  and  they 
sat  for  a  few  moments  beside  it. 

"  No,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  I  feared,  I  found 
Maiy  better,  and  waiting  for  her  husband  without 
a  thought  of  trouble.  He  had  not  come  in,  and 
Dr.  Graham  went  in  search  of  him  as  though  he 
wished  to  see  him  on  business  of  his  own.  He 
came  back  with  him  in  a  little  while,  and  how  he 
managed  I  cannot  telL  Charlie  complained  of 
headtuhe,  and  the  doctor  advised  him  to  go  to 
bed,  and  I  am  sure  that  hi«  wife  had  not  the 
least  Ihou^t  of  what  had  happened." 

**And  it  is  over  for  this  time,"  said  Helen, 
joyfiilly. 

**  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  quite  over. 
Dr.  Graham  vriU,  I  think,  keep  his  eye  aa  him 
for  a  while,  and  he  may  escape  this  time  with- 
nothing  worse." 

"  It  will  be  very  good  of  Dr.  Graham." 

"  Oh !  as  to  that — let  us  hope  that  the  good 
may  be  mutual.  Dr.  Graham  does  not  stand  so 
steadily  himself  as  he  thinks  he  does,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken.  But  whether  he  does  or  not, 
I  have  given  Ihim  an  idea  or  two  to-night  which 
it  will  do  him  no  harm  to  Oonsider." 

"Eliza!  what  did  you  say  to  him?  Yoa 
surely  did  not  " 

Helen  hesitated. 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  good 
while,  but  knowing  hun  so  slightly,  I  d!oubt 
wheUier  I  i^ould  have  bad  the  ooui^e  to  speak 
but  for  this  ohanoe.  What  did  I  say?  Just  the 
simple  truth.  I  told  him  that  I  believed  his 
danger  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  Charles  Muir. 
His  &11  might  be  more  gradual,  but  I  feared  it 
would  be  none  the  less  sure,  and  that  his  ffuilt 
would  be  as  much  greater  than  poor  Gharli&s  as 
his  strength  was  greater." 

"Eliza I  how  omUd  you  say  it?"  exclaimed 
Helen,  aghast. 

"  Well — ^in  the  circumstances,  I  found  it  quite 
ea^  to  say  it,  and  he  took  it,  on  the  whole,  not 
so  ill.  No ;  oh,  no  1  he  was  not  angry.  Of  course 
he  thought  my  speaking  as  I  did  was  in  wretched 
taste,  and  probably  he  was  saying  to  himself  that 
I  was  an  old  fooL  But  that  is  a  small  matter,  so 
that  he  take  time  to  oonrader  how  he  stands." 

"But  Eliza !  Wretched  taste  I  It  was  sorely 
something  more  than  bad  taste.  Did  yon  ever 
see  Dr.  Graham  not — ^himself?  Did  ever  anyone 
tell  you  that  he  had  been  so  seen  ?  What  must 
he  have  thought  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  whatever  he  may  tliink,  you  know 
well  from  what  your  ears  have  heard,  and  your 
eyes  have  seen,  that  to  a  man  believing  and 
doing  as  Dr.  Graham  believes  and  does,  min 
is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Of  course,  as  I  say  to 
you,  he  no  doubt  thought  I  was  a  fool,  or  crazed  ; 
but  as  for  j^ok — ^you  do  not  go  beyond  Iho 
*  wretched  taste,'  I  hope." 
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"And  how  much  good  have  yon  Atme,  do  yon 
sappose  ? "  Baid  Hden,  rising,  and  taking  her 
lamp. 

"As  to  that,  I  cannot  say.  I  tmst  I  have 
done  no  harm,  at  least.  The  very  worst  that  can 
happen,  is  that  we  may  probably  have  less  of  the 
doctor's  company  than  he  has  been  giving  us 
of  late.  But  we  must  do  the  best  tiiat  we  can 
without  it,  as  we  did  before  he  came." 

She  spoke  readily  aud  lightly,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  she  was  not  the  more  troubled 
of  the  two  as  th^  went  up  the  stairs  together. 
The  difference  was  that  Helen  was  angry, 
and  her  sister  wxious  and  afraid.  She  haid 
rooken  lightLv  enon^  about  the  possibiUty  of 
their  having  less  of  Dr.  Qraham's  sooiely  in  the 
fiitiire  than  they  had  had  in  the  past,  but  she 
was  not  thinking  happiH^  about  it, 

Supposing  that  I^.  Graham  should  not  come 
i^fun  on  l^e  old  friendly  footing,  would  Helen 
miss  him?  Would  she  regret  him,  and  blame 
her  in  her  heart  for  sending  him  away?  Mrs. 
Wynne  shruik  from  the  thought  of  any  shadow 
£sdUng  on  the  life  of  her  young  sister,  as  she 


would  have  shrank  from  no  trouble  that  could 
fall  upon  herself.  It  could  only  be  a  passing 
shadow,  she  said  many  times,  but  her  thoughts 
about  it,  and  her  fears  for  poor  Charles  Muir, 
gave  her  a  sleepless  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
though  she  heard  her  sister  singing  about  the 
house  as  usual,  she  still  lingered  in  her  mother's 
room,  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  dear  old 
lady's  dress,  actually  afraid  to  go  down. 

She  need  not  have  been  afraid.  Helen  was 
just  as  usual,  not  only  in  the  morning,  but  all 
through  the  day.  She  went  out  and  came  in, 
and  worked  and  read,  and  received  a  visitor  or 
two,  just  as  usufd.  In  the  afternoon  she  went  to 
see  Mrs.  Muir,  and  brought  back  word  that 
though  hex  husband  had  still  a  head-aohe,  and 
had  been  excused  from  his  desk  at  the  bank  an 
hour  or  two  earlier  than  usual,  there  was  nothing 
more  serious  the  matter  with  him.  Evidently,  Ms 
wife  knew  nothing  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped. 

"  K  he  Juu  reaped,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne  with  a 
sigh  which  was  half  for  thankfulness,  and  half  in 
dread  of  what  might  still  happen  to  the  poor 
young  man. 


THOUGHTS  AND  BY-THOUGHTS. 

BY  THE  AUTBOB  OT  "  TUB  HABVBW  Of  A  QUIXT  MTB,"  RtL 


U.  ON  HiaBT. 


"  How  beaatiM  la  Night  I 
A  dewy  firedman  flUs  the  ailent  ur; 
No  nuat  ohKoie^  nor  oktad,  nor  speck,  nor  staio, 

Breaks  the  sereite  of  Heaven ;  , 
In  fall-orbed  gkny  yonder  moon  divine 
Bolla  through  the  durk  blue  depths. 

How  beantifol  is  Night  1» 

THUS  sings  a  singer.  But  we  need  no  poet  to 
proclaim»,to  the  world  that  Kight  is  oeauti- 
ful.  To  go  out,  under  the  canopy  of  a  summer 
night ;  to  see  the  "  heavens  declaring  the  gloiy 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  showing  His  handi- 
work," how  exquisite  is  this ! 

The  leaves  are  not  stirring ;  idl  is  quiet.  Even 
the  Nightingale  is  sUent,  in  this  warm  summei: 
night.  Bustlings  and  sounds  there  are,  but  these 
do  bat  enhance  the  stillness.  A  glow  lingers  in 
the  midnight  sky ;  the  delicate  tracery  of  the 
dark  leaf  prints  itsdf,  motionless,  upon  the  mellow 
space.  There  is  a  perceived  fragrance  of  flowers. 
The  stars  do  not,  with  keen  glitter,  pierce  the 
sense,  but  seem  with  softer  light  to  bask  in  the 
summer  heaven.  From  the  open  French  windows 
of  the  drawing-room,  the  unswerving  lamp  gleams 
out  into  the  pleasing  obscurity.  There  is  a  light 
or  two  from  the  upper  windows ;  these  lights  go 
out,  one  after  one,  as  the  sparks  glide  and  go  out, 
in  the  dark  tind«r  of  a  burnt  letter.  !l^lier, 
there  had  been  a  quiet  cheerful  gathering  on  the 
lawn: 

 For  underfoot  the  herb  waa  dry, 

And  genial  warmth;  wd  (^er  the  sky 
The  nlvery  haze  of  mnnmor  drawn ; 


And  ealm  that  let  the  tapen  hum 
Unwavering;  not  a  crioket  chin'd; 
The  brook  akme  far  off  was  heard. 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttoing  urn ; 

And  bats  went  raiuid  in  frogiant  akiei. 
And  wheel'd  or  lit  the  filmy  ebapes 
That  haunt  the  duak,  with  ermine  e^>es 

And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes." 

But,  one  after  one,  the  units  of  the  merry  party 
went  reluctantly  into  the  house.  And  you  are 
loft  alone, — and  the  quiet  is  luxurious ;  utter — 
intense.   Night,  summer  night, — is  beautiful. 

And  the  sparkling  clearness  of  a  night  in 
Autumn;  or  the  brilldant  intensity  of  a  starry 
night  ovOT  a  hard  black  wintry  frost ; — is  there 
not  beauty  in  these  ?  The  piercing  keenness  of 
l^e  lazge  stars  in  the  Mue-black  immensity ;  the 
moon,  a  bright  sibkle  in  the  sky,  keen  diver 
where  the  set  sun  touches  her;  grey,  muffled 
silver  where  the  earth-light  shows  the  old  moon 
in  the  new  moon*s  lap — is  not  this  beautiful  ?  Or 
the  full  wide  moon,  almost  quenching  the  vivid 
starlight  as  it  rises,  out  of  the  bank  of  haze,  to 
cast  clear  pearly  shadows  over  the  ptu^  still  snow ; 
and  the  coral  trees  glitter  in  the  bath  of  frosty 
whiteness.  Or  the  moist  windy  sunset,  out  of 
which  rises  the  misty  moon,  hunted  by  grey 
clouds  across  the  blue-black  gaps  of  iUimrtable 
heaven ;  long  lank  hounds  that  pursue  the  flying 
quany,  tiU  uie  movement  seems  a  real  thing  to 
the  dizzied,  gazing  eye. 

Yes,  night  is  beautiful.  It  is  beautiful,  aud 
to  us,  here,  in  this  weary  hurxying  life,  Night  is 
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the  embodiment  of  rest,  and  calm.  Even,  there- 
fore, as  we  liave,  before,  dwelt  half-iahtotantly, 
on  the  declaration, — 

"  There  shall  be  no  more  Sea ; "  we  are  con- 
scious, it  may  be,  at  first  thought,  of  a  lurking 
sadness  in  the  annonncement  concerning  the 
Happy  Land, — 

"  There  shall  be  no  Night  there." 

But  this  is  one  of  the  reports,  mere  fragments 
of  information;  which — as  the  branches  from 
lemon  groves,  and  the  drift-logs  of  sandal  wood, 
that  herald  to  sea-wanderers  some  lovely  land 
near, — meet  us 

"As  we  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stonny  winds  do  blow. 
While  the  tempegt  rt^;ea  loud  and  long. 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 

And  such  hints  and  indications  are  of  priceless 
value  to  us,  wayfarers  on  the  Sea  of  Time,  whit^ 
flows  between  the  Oceans  of  Eternity. 

It  is  well  worth  our  while,  then,  to  encourage 
thonghto  and  by-thoughts  oonoeniing  this  saying. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  it  in  its  uteral  sense. 
And  we  can  fancy  some  thought  of  sadness  lurking 
at  first,  in  this  intelligence  from  the  unseen 
country, — ■ 

"  There  shall  be  no  Night  theee." 
Some  among  us  may  own  to  a  feeling  of  regret, 
almost  of  dismay,  at  the  news  which  they  teU  us 
conoeming  Heaven.  Everlasting  Day.  No  Night 
there.  No  curtain  drawn,  at  grateful  intervals,  to 
veil  the  ceaseless  brightness.  No  time  regularly 
coming  round  for  rest  of  mind  and  body. 

After  a  day  of  toil,  or  even  of  tiring  pleasure, 
how  Bwaetly  the  night  comes  to  invite,  cJmost  to 
compel,  us  to  repose.  "  God  Himself  draws  ihB 
curtain,"  as  one  has  beautifully  said,  and  tired 
nature  obeys  the  sign.  Even  Iho  flowers  bow 
their  heads  and  fold  their  leaves ;  the  cattle  rest, 
the  birds  hush  their  movement  and  their  twitter, 
and  man  lays  weary  head  or  weary  Hmbe  upon 
the  couch,  and  tired  eyelids  fall  restfuUy  upon 
tired  eyes.   Night  brings  rest  over  a  toiling  world. 

Then,  to  the  sorrowful  and  to  the  mourner,  how 
welcome  is  Night  I  The  throbbing  head,  the  eyes 
weary  with  weeping,  these  welcome  the  time 
when  the  glare  of  day  has  gone,  and  the  soothing 
darkness  has  brought  with  it  sleep  and  forgetftd- 
ness  of  woe. 

To  the  tired,  therefore,  and  the  sad,  this  would 
hardly  soem  a  welcome  word  about  Kuven, 
"  There  shall  bo  no  Night  there." 

Well,  so  it  is  that  we  cannot,  of  course,  realise 
a  state  of  thines  so  quite  and  fdtogether  different 
from  this  which  alone  is  matter  of  our  experience. 
We  (»nnot  imagine  what  it  can  be,  to  be  never 
tired  or  weary.  We  cannot  realise  a  time  when 
ihero  shall  bo  no  more  pain,  nor  tears,  and  when 
*'  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away."  We  there- 
fore are  apt  to  foel  perplexed  at  hearing  of  a 
world  not  broken  up  into  successions  of  labour  and 
rest,  of  day  and  night,  as  with  our  present  world. 
Wo  have  a  fallen  nature,  and  the  curso  of  the 
Fall  lies  upon  our  bodies,  as  well  as  upon  our 
spirits.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat 
bread."  And  labour  shall  bring  weariness.  And 
weariness  shall  demand  rest, — ■**  Man  goelJb  forth 
nnto  his  work  uid  to  his  labour,  until  the 


evening ; " — and  than  the  exhausted  powers  of 
nature  require  to  be  recruited. 

And  we  (sumot  realize  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  rest  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  the 
least  weariness.  To  be  like  the  angels,  who 
excel  in  strength ;  who  never  Hre,  and  therefore 
never  need  repose ;  this  is  the  prospect  set  before 
us ;  this  is  the  wonder,  that  we,  of  course,  cannot 
make  familiar,  scarcely  even  possible,  to  our  mind 
here.  But  now,  let  ug  think.  When  we  are  in 
our  freshness,  and  vigour,  and  are  busy  &nd 
happy  in  our  emplojTnent,  are  we  conscious  of 
any  want  to  retire  to  rest?  Would  it  not  be 
irksome,  even  wearisome,  to  be  oompelled  to  do 
80  ?  Does  not  the  vigcfor  of  the  youth  of  Ufe 
protest,  even  now,  against  the  similitude  of 
death? 

But  there  shall  be  always  happy  empUmnent : 
never  labouft  **  the^  re^  from  their  kAom.  And 
there  shall  be  always  vigour  that  never  fli^; 
freshness  that  never  dulls ;  the  nnqnenohable  fire 
of  spirit,  undinuned  by  any  dulnees  of  the  body. 
For  the  body  shall  then  bo  no  hindrance,  but  a 
helpmeet  for  the  nobler  part. 

I  said  that  the  toilers  with  body  or  brain,  that 
the  cattle,  that  the  birdsi  fall  asleep  at  night. 
But  yet  there  are  wakeful  things  at  night. 

**Thoa  makeBt  darkness,  and  it  is  dark, 
Wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth." 

Beast  of  prey,  and  men  of  prey,  and  many 
unclean  and  evil  lyings,  stool  fisrth  in  the  honta 
of  darkness.  The  thief  and  the  murderer  wait 
for  the  night;  the  eye  also  of  the  adulterer 
waitoth  for  the  twilight ;  "  in  the  dark  they  dig 
through  houses  which  they  had  marked  for 
themselves  in  the  day-time ;  they  know  not  the 
light.  For  the  morning  is,  to  them,  even  as  the 
sibidow  of  death." 

Evil  men,  and  evil  things,  and  many  terrors, 
therefore,  belong  to  the  night.  Every  one  knows 
the  dread  with  which  it  fills  young  or  timid 
hearts;  and  the  many  night-fears,  natural  or 
supernatural,  well-founded  or  groundless,  wliich 
haunts  its  shades.  Night,  then,  has  its  dangers 
and  its  terrors,  however  beautiful  and  restful  it 
also  may  be.  And  there  is,  be  sure,  a  sweet  and 
reassuring  allusion  to  this  truth,  in  the  sayiog 
on  whose  wonders  wo  are  dwelling  in  thought : 
"  And  Ihe  sates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by 
day;  for  iSere  shall  be  no  Night  there."  No 
dMigers.  No  fears.  No  enemies,  nor  alarms. 
no.  Here  we  need  bolts  and  bars,  and  we  must 
close  in,  when  the  darkness  falls.  Tliere  they  shall 
not  be  needed.   "  There  shaU  be  no  Night  there," 

Much,  then,  is  there  to  employ  and  repay  OTir 
thought,  even  in  the  literal  understanding  of  the 
words  given  by  the  Holy  Gthost  to  St.  John. 
But  there  is  even  more,  perhaps,  to  be  found  iu 
the  figurative  meaning  which  they  bear. 

Night  and  Day;  Darkness  and  Light;  aw 
constantly  opposed  to  each  other,  in  the  figura- 
tive hmguago  of  Scripture. 

First,  as  Evil  to  Good,  "  God  is  ligiii,  and  i* 
Rim  is  no  darkness  at  aU**  But  darkness  is  tho 
attribute  and  tho  atmosphere  of  the  devil.  "  T^^* 
M  your  Aour,  and  the  power  of  darkrtese ; "  Jesns, 
the  Idght  of  tho  world,  said  to  tho  Jews  who 
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came  by  night  to  seize  Him,  Jesus  is  the  Light; 
"  and  the  Light  ghineih  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
eompn^ended  it  noL"  Accordingly,  the  disciples  of 
JeeoB,  like  members  of  Christ,  all  Christians,  are 
exhorted  to  **  cast  off  the  works  of  darknesst"  and  to 
**  jWf  on  ihe  armour  cf  light."  And  tiiis,  hecanse 
God  hath  called  them  "okI  of  darkoM  into  Eis 
man^lom  light.  So  that  indirnd  th^  are  **aZ{ 
the  dtUdren  of  light  and  &e  children  of  (he  day, 
the^  are  not  of  night,  nor  of  darkness"  They  must 
therefore  tarn  from  darkness,  and  have  done  with 
it,  henceforth  walking  in  fA«  light  at  Sew  in  ihe 
light." 

We  are,  then,  children  of  the  light,  as  many 
aa,  "  having  be«ui  baptized  to  Christ,  did  put  on 
Christ."  We  have,  so  far  as  our  profession  goee, 
broken  onr  old  fatal  compact  with  darkness,  and 
ta^n  service  with  Him  who  is  the  Light.  In  a 
world,  which  Ueth  ^inder  the  power  of  him  who 
is  darkness,  we  have  renounced  it,  have  done 
withit.  We  are  pledged  to  the  light,  we  will  have 
ncBie  of  this  darraiess ;  we  ue  heirs  of  the  light. 

—And  is  it  indeed  80?  and  can  it  be  said,  of  your 
heuts  or  mine,  that,  in  very  truth,  and  altogether, 
and  always,  "  the  darkness  is  past,  and  (he  (rue  light 
now  shin&m  f"  Is  the  pure  glory  of  our  Master 
the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  we  walk,  yea,  the 
effluence  which  strewis  forth  from  our  lives  into 
the  darkness  of  an  evil  world  ?  The  Light-giver 
has  made  us  the  light-bearera !  "  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world,"  stars  which  are  to  reflect  to  the 
world's  night  the  splendour  of  the  hidden  Sun. 
Does,  then,  our  light  so  systematically,  so  fully 
shine  before  men,  that  the  darkness  is  relTuked, 
enlightened,  and  onr  Father  glorified  ? 

AJaa,  it  seems  aa  though  a  mockery  to  speak 
thos,  while  the  light  of  even  the  chief  saints  of 
God  ia  dimmed  by  many  clinging  mists;  and 
for  OS,  what  sluJI  we  Bay  of  our  littltt  glimmer, 
so  feeble,  so  faint ;  easily  ol»ouied :  often 
over^londed :  somethnes  eclipsed  1  We  are 
pledged  to  the  light,  but  we  linger  in  the 
darkness.  Our  compact  with  the  night  is  broken, 
but  yet  we  are  at  best,  half-light,  half-shadow, 
day  and  ni^ht  still  alternate  in  our  unthorough 
lives  !  Is  it  not  so,  O  ye  who  strive,  even  at  all, 
to  work  in  the  light  ?  Is  the  equal  light  indeed 
the  rule  of  yoor  life  ? — or  is  it  now  a  darkness  ; 
now,  a  twilight  time ;  the  light,  seldom ;  the  full 
light, — ^never?  Alas,  for  the  imperfection  and 
the  dimpetw :  the  creemng  of  the  Hotting  shades 
over  the  transient,  oiia  brief  brightness  of  one 
better  day? 

Let  us  sorrow,  together,  over  tiiis.  Bat,  then, 
let  us  go  on  to  rejoice  together  over  tiie  blessed 
promise  held  oat  to  us.   Here,  there  is  but  a 

broken  and  intercepted  holiness.  There,  a  clear 
and  even  shining.  Here  the  night  still  wars 
with  the  day,  in  the  hearts  of  even  the  children 
of  light.  But  hear  the  sweet,  kind,  promise,  yea, 
hear  it  and  rejoice : — 

"  There  shall  be  no  Night,  there." 

Again,  Darkness  is  opposed  to  Light,  aa  Sorrow, 
to  Jog. 

Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit ;  in  deuhtess  ; 
in  the  JegM." 

**  L^ht  is  toon  far  the  Bighteoiu,  and  gladness  for 
the  ttpr^  in  heart." 


And  the  saints  in  Paradise,  in  the  happy  wait- 
ing-place of  only  less  than  perfect  joy,  are  called, 
*'  &e  saiTUs  in  lifhi."  And,  whatever  is  glorious 
and  beautiful  is  light;  the  Angela  are  dad  in 
shining  garments.  Our  Lord's  raimfin^  at  the 
Transagaration,  became  shining,  ezoeeding 
white,  aa  snow.  And  onr  common  s^veeoh  Ctttriea 
out  tiie  contrast.  We  have  our  bright,  and  our 
dark  hours:  and,  almost  as  surely  as  Night 
alternates  with  Day,  so  do  sorrows  intermingle 
with  joys,  in  this  chequered  life.  We  are  never 
secure  in  our  enjoymenta  here.  While  the  day 
was  at  its  brightest,  the  envious  clouds  may 
gather  about  it  and  quench,  at  least  muffle,  its 
glory.  And  broken  as  was,  at  the  best,  the  day 
of  joy,  yet  the  blackness  of  grief  fell  often  upon 
its  brief  light.  As  with  Job :  "  X  was  not  in  M^etv^ 
neither  had  I  rest,  neither  was  I  quiet ;  yet  tnama 
came."  Which  of  us  but  can  look  back  upon 
many  diu-k  houra,  unlit,  save  for  the  unquemohable 
starught  of  ^e  peace  of  God,  if  we  had  secured 
that  to  shine  in  them  ? — ^bnt  for  that  black  with 
thick  and  blotting  darkness.  And  how  many,  it 
may  be,  of  suoh  belts  of  shadow  lie  yet  across 
onr  path,  still  to  be  ^versed;  unseen,  unsus- 
pected, until  we  enter  into  their  gloom.  Beauti- 
fully was  it  fabled  by  an  ancient  Foet,  that  the 
friend  of  the  human  race  took  from  mankind  the 
sad  gift  of  knowledge  of  the  Future,  and  pat 
blind  hopes  into  their  hearts  instead. 

True,  though  we  pass  through  the  valley  of 
deepMt  shadow,  we  need  fear  no  evil,  if  but  God 
be  with  us ;  if  but  His  rod  and  His  staff  guide, 
support,  and  comfort  us.  Still,  support  in  sorrow 
cannot  change  it  into  joy :  and,  however  the 
darkness  be  star-sprinkled,  it  yet  is  a  different 
thin^  from  the  bright  gladness  of  day.  Sadness 
has  its  use,  and  it  has  its  alleviationa  and  its 
bleaaedness,  to  the  heart  that  waits  on  God. 
But,  when  all  la  said  and  done,  sadness  is  sadness 
stiU.  The  discipline  of  sorrow ;  the  teaching  of 
the  night-hours,  may  be  useful — ^in^uable. 
But  the  chill  blessedness  is  not  the  warm  sunshine. 
And  from  the  lonely  night  watches  of  the  Fast ; 
it  may  be  from  the  darkness  of  the  Present,  or 
from  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  Future,  we  turn, 
—O,  do  we  not  ? — in  scarce  realiaug  wonder,  and 
joy,  to  that  short,  fathomless  promise,  "There 
shall  be  no  Nighti  There." 

And  one  other  instance.  Darkness  in  the 
Bible  is  Death  :  and  Light  is  life.  "  I  go,"  says 
Job,  whence  I  shall  not  return ;  even  to  the  land  of 
darkness,  md  the  shadow  of  ^ath."  In  Christ, 
**  was  Ufa,  and  (he  life  was  Aa  light  of  men." 

And  very  natunl  and  common  ia  thia  oom- 
purison  of  death  to  that  night  wherein  no  man 
can  work;  and  of  life  to  the  cheerful  day,  in 
which  work  and  enjoym«it  are  still  possible. 

Ah  then,  how,  here  again  Night  and  Day 
intermingle  in  this  world  :  and  that  coming 
darkness  waits  to  close  the  day,  be  it  long  or 
short,  of  even  every  one !  W<Jm  and  wearied  with 
the  work  ef  the  day  of  life,  we  lie  down  each  on© 
at  last,  tired  out,  and  God  draws  the  curtains 
of  Death  about  us,  and  we  fall  asleep.  For 
ourselves,  even  those  who  have  spent  life  in  pre- 
paring for  death,  cannot  but  think  with  a  certain 
awe  and  dread  of  the  mystery  and  the  darkness 
of  "^t  oeming  land.   For  those  dear  to  us,  whoa 
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that  unbroken,  impenetrable  gloom  obscures  them 
from  our  sight,  we  cannot  but  Borrow  keenly, 
althoagh  not  as  those  that  have  no  hope.  Death 
is  the  night  which  has  swallowed  them  up. 
Death  is  the  night  which  is  waiting  to  engulf 
ourselves.  And  we  cannot  see,  although  we 
believe  in,  the  bright  light  beyond. 

But  now,  if  we  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  both  they 
and  we  shall  spring  up,  on  the  Kesurrection 
morning,  to  the  unwearied,  undying  life.  There 
shall  be  no  more  sorrow,  or  crying,  or  pain. 
There  shall  be  no  more  death. 

0  sweet,  and  certain,  and  joyous  interoreta- 
tion  of  the  precious  words.  The  bright  Day  of 
life  shall  have  no  ending — 

Thebe  shaui  be  ho  NighTi  thebil'* 


AN  AGED  FILGBIH. 

"■^XrHO  lives  in  that  room?"  I  asked  of  a 

V  V  wconan,  pointing  to  a  door  in  a  house 
in  my  district. 

"  A  veiy  old  woman,  but  I  do  not  think  she 
would  care  to  see  you,"  was  the  reply. 

Some  days  after,  being  in  the  same  house,  I 
thought  I  would  ask  toe  cAA  woman  hwself 
if  she  would  like  a  vislf  from  me.  So  I  knocked 
at  her  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  sharp  clear  voice. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  then  saw  before  me 
indeed  a  very  old  woman — she  was  tall  and 
erect,  witii  a  clear  blue  eye,  but  her  face  was 
literally  furrowed  with  wrinkles.l 

"  I  Imve  called  to  see  if  you  would  like  a  visit 
from  me  sometimes  when  I  ooms  to  this  house,"  I 
said. 

"  Yeiy  much,  ma'am.  I  am  obliged  to  any  lady 
who  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  me, 
said  m^  old  woman  in  a  brisk  cheerful  voice. 

So  I  sat  down,  and  told  her  the  house  was  a 
part  of  my  district,  and  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  oome,  and  I  hoped  sometimes  a  visit  of 
sympathy  aad  kindness  would  be  pleasant  to 
her. 

*'  Do  yon  like  living  quite  alone?*'  I  asked. 

•*  Oh  1  yes,  I  have  long  outlived  all  who 
belonged  to  me.  I  am  very  old,  I  am  ninety- 
three.^' 

*'  And  can  you  do  all  you  require  for  yourself?  " 

"  Yes !  people  tell  me  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  but  as  yet,  I  know  little  of  them.  I  can  do 
all  I  need — I  don't  require  much  for  my  support, 
and  that  I  gain  by  taking  in  washing ;  and  my 
employers  are  very  good  to  me,  and  do  not  hurry 
me.  1  am  very  well — ^no  pain,  no  aches ;  my 
sight  is  quite  good,  and  as  you  may  perceive  I  am 
not  at  all  deaf.  I  have  many  and  great  mercies — 
still  with  all  this,  I  shall  be  gkd  when  my 
summons  comes." 

""Why  should  you  be  glad?"  I  asked.  "You 
seem  to  have  mvob.  to  make  life  demrable  ?  " 

The  old  woman's  faoe  was  l^hted  up  by  a 
smile  so  bright  and  sweet,  it  seemed  almost  to 
chase  away  the  wrinkles,  as  she  answered,  **  Why 
shoidd  I  be  glad  ?  Because  I  long  to  see  Him 
who  all  my  life  long  has  cared  for  me,  watched 
over  me,  redeemed  me." 


FHiGBIlL 

"  Then  you  love  the  Saviour  who  has  done  such 
great  things  for  you,  and  therefore  you  long  to 
be  with  Him.  You  will  rejoice  to  see  the  city 
whose  streets  are  gold,  and  the  gates  of 
pearl." 

"  Yes ! "  she  replied,  "  but  not  because  of  th« 
golden  streets  or  gates  of  pearL  I  never  cared  for 
smart  things  in  wis  world,  and  I  am  very  sure  I 
shall  not  care  for  them  in  my  Saviour's  presence. 
My  delight  will  be  to  sit  in  the  veiy  lowest 
place  near  to  my  Lord  and  my  God." 

I  saw  this  dear  old  woman  was  indeed  ready 
for  the  home  prepared  for  her.  I  soon  went  again 
to  see  her,  and  found  her  the  same  ludy,  cheerful, 
happy  person.  She  welcomed  me  with  troe 
Christian  conrtes|y,  and  listened  as  I  read  God's 
word  to  her  with  rapt  attentum. 

I  had  seen  her  well  as  usual,  when,  on  going  a 
few  days  after,  I  was  surprised  on  knocking  at 
her  door,  to  hear  a  very  feeble  voice  say,  *'  Come 
in,"  and  on  entering  her  room  I  found  the  old 
woman  in  bed.  "Ah,"  she  said,  "I  think  the 
summons  has  come,  I  find  now  what  are  the 
infirmities  of  old  ^e.  On  trying  to  rise  this 
morning  all  power  was  gone.  I  cannot  move — 
I  am  quite  helpless,  but  I  am  -v^y  happy,  the 
Saviour  is  so  gently  lw^*^^"g  me.  t!db  woman  in 
the  UjUt  room,  of  whom  I  ^ew  little,  not  hearing 
me  move,  came  in  to  see  what  wu  the  matter, 
and  has  bem  so  kind,  ai^  now  you  have  oome. 
I  seem  to  have  all  I  want.  Bat  I  cannot  see 
you,  my  sight  is  become  quite  dim,  but  it  is 
all  right,  and  I  am  just  waiting  Sac  jny  final 
calL" 

"  You  have  perfect  peace,"  I  said,  according  to 
the  promise,  "  because  your  mind  is  stayed  on 
Him." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "it  is  just  that.  This 
morning  there  came  to  my  mind  the  text,  '  And 
He  said.  Let  tu  make  man.'  Surely  if  the  blessed 
Trinity  took  all  that  trouble  to  make  me,  they 
will  indeed  never  let  me  go — am  safe,  quite 
safe." 

She  'dwelt  with  a  kind  of  rapture  on  the 
prospect  of  so  soon  being  in  the  presence  of  her 
Lordj  and  she  lay  on  her  dying  oed  a  picture  <iS 
peace  and  trust. 

y  eri^  socm  her  dearest  wish  -was  realised,  and 
the  spirit  left  its  earthly  tenement  to  enter  that 
home  prepared  by  the  Savioux'a  lore  for  Bib 
&ithfiil  children. 

On  going  after  her  death  into  the  next  room 
to  thank  the  neighbour  who  had  shown  her  such 
prompt  kindness,  she  said :  "  I  need  no  t^imVa,  I 
gained  more  than  I  gave." 

I  never  before  saw  such  real  faith  in  God  and 
the  Saviour  as  in  that  old  woman.  I  saw  religion 
was  indeed  a  reality  with  her.  I  hope  I  may 
never  foi^t  the  lesson  I  learnt  from  that  dying 
saint. 

"Hy  Fathei*!  house  on  high. 
Home  of  my  soul  I  how  near. 
At  times,  to  fiiith*B  fineaeeing  eye^ 
Thy  golden  gates  appear  I 

Ahl  then  my  8|»rit  faints 

To  reach  Uie  land  I  love. 
The  bright  inhcritanoe  of  saints^ 

Jerusalem  above  I" 
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•>  IN  THE  LSAFT  MOIITH  OF  JUKE. " 


yV  PBIL  brought  ns  Binilea  and  Bhowera, 
Hay  came  after,  crowned  vith  flowers 
Idke  a  7111801116  maiden ; 
Where  they  passed  through  snn  and  shade 
June  nwnth  follows  imafmid. 
Leaf  and  blosttom  laden. 


Bummer  neara  her  zenith  now. 
Fearlessly  on  bush  and  boogh 

All  the  leaves  assemble; 
Lightly  on  the  meadow  grass, 
Changing  as  the  momenta  pasa, 

Aspen  shadowa  tremble. 
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Wronglit  with  curves  acd  flotings  rare* 
Beech-leaves  opea,  green  and  fair, 

To  the  son's  careBses; 
Haideuhur  among  the  trees. 
Silvery  birch  beguiles  the  breeze 

With  its  drooping  tieaseB. 

Tear  by  year  the  woods  enfold 
Edens  lovely  as  of  old, 

In  Ood's  SEiile  reposing; 
And  the  mnsio  of  His  void 
Still  in  whispering  leaves  is  heard. 

When  the  day  is  closing. 

His  high  priests  the  cedars  are, 
Where  the  mountain  heif^ts  afiu 

Biso  like  tem]^  hoazy; 
And  the  amallest  moss  that  gnnvs 
Lonely  'mid  nnwaatii^  snows 

Manifoeta  His  glory! 

Linger,  June,  our  hearts  to  bless, 
Though  amid  your  loveliness 

H^ly  we  remember 
How  your  leafy  treasures  wave 
Over  what  ^^si-  be  their  grave, 

In  the  drear  November, 

Enow  we,  too,  ere  these  are  low, 
Idfe  shall  quiokon  in  the  bough 

For  next  smuDei'B  duding, 
And  your  gladoess,  gone  so  soon. 
Heralds  aa  etemil  June 

Bri^t  with  leaves  imfitding  I 

VAST  BOWtO. 


EAETHQTTAKES  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  eu-tbquake  which  has  so  shaken  Colchester 
and  it9  neighbonrhood,  as  to  bring  down 
ohnrohes  and  wreck  villages,  is  a  solemnising 
leminder  that  we  cannot  claim  immunity  from 
the  most  awfal  of  all  Tisitations  even  in  this 
favoured  island.  In  the  worst  of  o^er  cala- 
mities there  is  usually  stnne  room  fbr  ihe  exercise  of 
the  fkumllies.  We  can  usually  in  some  fashion  do 
battle  with  disease ;  a  iremendous  fire  stirs  human 
energy  to  the  utmost ;  against  floods  precautions 
may  be  taken,  and  escapes  and  rescues  may  be 
effected ;  but  the  earthquake  is  a  force  absolutely 
overwhelming.  Nothing  so  impresses  with  a 
deep  sense  of  ihe  awfalness  of  omnipotence,  and 
the  puny  insignificance  of  human  power.  The 
terror-stricken  mortal  feels  the  very  ground 
beneath  his  feet  quivering  and  heaving,  and  sees 
the  most  massive  of  building  reeling  and  rending^ 
aa  though  they  were  toys  in  the  hand  of  some 
mysterious  force,  to  whose  desolations  there  is  no 
limit  but  in  the  goodness  of  God. 

Such,  however,  has  been  the  terrible  experience 
of  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world's  history  and  on 
almost  all  parts  of  the  earth's  snrfigiee.  The  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  we  all  know,  contun  many  allu- 
axma  to  auoh  phenomena  in  the  East.  "  Thou 
hast  made  the  euth  to  tremble,"  exc^ims  the 
Psalmist ;  *'  Thou  hast  broken  it ;  heal  the  breaches 
thereof,  for  it  shaketh."  And  again :  "  Then  the 
earth  shook  and  trembled ;  the  foundations  also 
of  the  earth  moved  and  were  shaken,  because  He 
was  wroth."  .  And  in  Job  we  have  several 


sublime  allusions  to  these  stupendous  natural 
phenomena.  "  He  putteth  forth  His  hand  upon 
the  rock ;  He  overtumeth  the  mountains  by  the 
roots."  "  Which  removeth  the  mountains,  and 
they  know  not ;  which  overtumeth  them  in  His 
anger.    Which  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 

C'  oe,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble."  lie 
ds  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  indeed  very 
subject  to  earthquakes,  the  district  of  Lebanon 
being  especially  liable  to  these  distarbanoes. 
Twice  within  living  memory  it  has  been  desolated, 
and  in  175ft  it  is  sud  that  twen^  ihoussnd  people 
perilled  there.   But  it  is  not  easy  to  iiuicate 
any  part  of  tiie  earth  whidx  has  not  at  Bome  time 
or  other  been  the  soene  of  earthquakes.  The 
very  structure  of  the  earth's  form  appears  to 
record  them.    Mr.  B.  MaUet,  long  a  leading 
authority  on  the  subject,  has  made  a  list  of 
catastrophes  recorded  between  the  years  1606  b.c., 
and  1850  a.d.,  and  he  finds  that  the  number  is 
between  six  and  seven  thousand.    There  must 
have  been  vast  numbers  of  shocks  never  recorded. 
If  it  were  possible  to  calculate  the  number  of 
lives  overwhelmed  in  these  frightful  distnrhimoes, 
they  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  among  the 
most  destructive  agencies  of  Nature. 

Here  in  England  we  have  long  been  free  from 
any  serious  troubles  in  tiiis  way,  though  slight 
shocks  are  more  frequent  than  ])6rliaps  most  of 
us  are  aware  of.   In  1858  it  was  computed  that 
there  had  been  255  earthquakes  noted  in  the 
course  of  the  physical  history  of  this  island.  Most 
of  us  can  remember  many  reported  occurrenceB  of 
this  kind  since  that  date,  indeed  slight  perturba- 
tions are  really  not  uncommon  in  tiiese  islands. 
There  is  a  locality  in  Scotland,  where  as  many  as 
140  shocks  are  said  to  kave  been  distinctly  felt  in 
the  course  of  one  winter.   But  these,  like  many 
others  that  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  tho 
kingdom,  have  been  very  slight.  Historians 
have,  however,  recorded  over  a  hundred  earth- 
quakes of  a  more  or  less  serious  and  alarming 
character  since  the  Conquest,  and  as  an  anonymous 
writer  recently  observed,  for  the  great  cosmic 
forces,  a  period  of  800  or  900  years  is  so  short 
that  we  can  fiwl  no  confidence  tliat  during  this 
interval  the  forces  in  question  have  appreciably 
diminished.    The  whole  kingdom  is  Baid  to  have 
been  shaken  just  before  the  Conquest — in  974 
that  is — and  during  the  century  that  followed, 
earthquakes  seem  to  have  been  frequent,  and  some 
of  them  very  serious.    William  of  Malmesbury 
tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  all  England  was 
affrighted  "  with  a  horrid  spectacle,  for  the  build- 
ings were  lifted  np  and  tnen  agun  settled  as 
before."   In  the  year  1110,  the  bod  of  lie  river 
Trent,  we  are  told,  was  laid  dry,  a  subterranean 
disturbance  having  apparently  arrested  the  flo^' 
of  the  river  for  some  hours.   We  have  it  recorded 
that  in  1158,  the  Thames  presented  the  same 
phenomenon.    People  are  said  to  have  crossed  the 
river  on  foot  immediately  after  a  severe  shock. 
About  twenty  years  after  this,  if  -wo  may  believe 
an  old  fashioned  chronicle,  there  was  a  ver.' 
extraordinary  occurrence  near  Sunderland.  He 
says  that  the  ground  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ihirham  was  lifted  to  a  surprising  height,  so  as 
to  match  the  hills,  from  nine  iu  the  morning  till 
sunset ;  and  then  it  fell  again  suddenly,  to  the 
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great  amazement  of  the  beholders,  -who  saw  a 
deep  oavily  where  a  lofty  hill  hi^  stood  jnBt 
before.  An  oocorrence  of  a  very  similar  kind 
had  been  recorded  by  William  of  MabnesbniT  at 
the  beginning^  of  that  same  centnrp — the  twelfth 
centozy,  that  is  to  say.  In  1186,  H(d]inBhed  tella 
ns  **  meae  chanced  a  sore  earthquake  through  all 
the  parts  of  this  land,  snoh  a  one  as  the  like  had 
not  been  heard  of  in  England,  since  l^e  beginning 
of  the  world  ;  for  etonee  that  lay  couched  fest  in 
the  earth  were  removed  out  of  their  places,  honses 
were  overthrown,  and  the  great  church  of  Linooln 
rent  from  top  to  bettom."  In  1199,  the  close  of 
this  perturbed  century  was  marked  by  an  earth 
tremor  in  Somersetshire,  by  which  men  are  said  to 
have  been  thrown  prostrate.  Again,  in  the  year 
1275,  John  Harding  in  his  "  Metrical  Chronicle," 
refers  to  uiother  ahurming  disturbance  which 
grcAtly  gave  the  people  ul  affraye,  so  dreadful 
waa  it  tnui  and  peiuous.** 

Passing  oa  to  the  17th  of  Febntary  1671,  one 
old  historian  reoOTds  a  ^enomenon  which  no 
doubt  had  a  considerable  basis  of  tmth,  even 
though  a  good  deal  of  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  exaggeration  almost  inseparable  from  the 
work  of  history  making  in  those  days.  The 
ground  opened  all  at  onoe,  he  says,  »t  "the 
Wonder,"  near  Putley,  in  Hereforddiire,  and  "  a 
hill  called  Marclay  TT^Il,  with  a  rock  under  it, 
made  at  first  a  mighty  bellowing  noise,  which 
was  heard  a&r  off,  and  then  lifted  itself  a  great 
height,  and  began  to  travel,  carrying  along  with 
it  the  trees  that  grew  upon  it,  the  sheepfolds  and 
flocks  of  sheep  abiding  thereon  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  place  from  whence  it  removed,  it  left  a 
gaping  ctistanoe  40  feet  wide  and  80  ^Is  lon^ — 
the  whole  field  was  almost  twenty  {teres.  Passing 
along,  it  overthrew  a  olupel  standmg  in  the  way, 
removed  a  yew  tree  growing  in  the  diurchyard 
from  the  west  to  the  east ;  witli  the  like  violence 
it  thrust  before  it  houses,  highways,  and  trees, 
made  tilled  ground  pasture,  and  again  turned 
pasture  into  tillage." 

We  have  here  no  doubt  a  rather  highly 
coloured  account  of  a  landslip  occasioned  by  ui 
earthquake  shock.  Another  account  of  the 
occurrence  gives  26  acres  as  the  extent  of  the 
land,  and  S9^  it  was  travelling  from  Saturday  till 
Monday.  That  was  in  1571,  and  in  1574  Stow 
in  his  Chronicle  tells  us  that  a  great  earthquake 
was  .felt  at  York,  Worcester,  Herofoid,  Gloucester 
and  BristoL  One  of  the  chapels  in  the  City  was 
filled  with  suppliants,  wh<^  as  absj  "knelt  in  prayer, 
were  thrown  down  and  fled  in  the  utmost  terror 
and  confasion,  thinking^  that  the  building  waa 
falling,  or  the  dead  were  unearthed.  Again,  in 
the  fifteenth  century  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  considerable  earthquake  in  this  land.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  on  this  occasion  Lyme 
Regis  waa  nearly  destroyed,  but  that  must  have 
been  a  somewhat  exaggerated  account  of  what 
actually  took  place.  Tte  year  1580  is  the  next 
that  stands  ont  prominent  in  the  history  of  earth- 
quakes in  this  country.  On  the  Wednesday  in 
Saster  week  in  that  year,  after  an  exoeptioiially 
hot  and  brilliant  day,  there  was  experienced  in 
London  snoh  a  shock  as  to  set  the  bells  in  the 
dnuoh  ete^les  clanging.  People  rndied  from 
the  theatees  and  other  puKws  of  assembly  in  snch 


panicHBtriken  terror  that  many  were  injured  by 
the  omah  who  would  probably  have  been 
unharmed  by  the  earthquake.  Masonry  was 
shaken  down  from  St.  FanTs  Cathedral  and  from 
the  Temple  Churohyand  two  or  three  persons  were 
killed  at  Christ  Church.  The  shock  on  this 
occasion  must  have  been  very  alarming,  Ihongh 
the  loss  of  life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  great, 
for  it  is  recorded  that  for  a  week  afterwarda  snch 
was  the  excitement  and  terror  of  the  people  that 
London  was  in  a  constant  turmoil,  and  it  was  not 
until  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  orders,  the  authorities 
issued  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  use  of  all  house- 
holders before  retiring  at  night  and  on  arising 
again  in  the  morning.  This  seems  to  have  re- 
assured the  populace,  and  things  settled  down 
into  thnr  normal  quietude. 

The  year  1750  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
most  memorable  in  modem  times  in  this  respect. 
As  a  matterof  feet,  the  actual  earthquakes  of  that 
year  were  not  so  remarkable  as  the  cixonmstances 
attending  them.  Jsi  the  early  part  of  the  year 
there  were  two  shocks,  one  on  the  8th  of 
February,  and  the  other  on  the  8th  of  March  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  were  two  occasions  on  which 
shocks  were  experienced.  They  do  not  however 
seem  to  have  been  very  disastrous,  and  super- 
stition and  the  guilty  oonscience  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  seem  to  have  had  more  to  do 
with  the  excitement  which  followed,  than  even 
the  laremor  of  the  earth.  There  had  been  a 
singularly  brilliant  display  of  the  aurora  borealis 
in  January,  the  great  streamers  flushing  up,  it  is 
said,  £ar  l)^<md  uie  zenith.  This,  to  many  minds, 
was  a  Btraoge  portent  of  disasters  to  conte.  More- 
over, ttwre  seeniw  to  be  univeraal  testimony  to  the 
feet,  that  at  that  time  morals  and  religion  were 
at  a  terribly  low  ebb.  Sensuality  in  all  its  nunt 
hideous  forma  was  rampant,  dxun^nnees  was 
frightfully  prevalent,  the  gaols  were  fnU,  public 
amusements  were  of  the  most  debasing  character, 
BJaA  everywhere  London  society  seemed  to  be 
given  up  to  frivolity  and  worldliness.  There 
were  voices,  however,  in  this  wilderness  of  debase- 
ment and  debauchery,  seeking  to  convince  the 
world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  judgment  to 
come ;  and  first  the  dread  splendour  of  the  aurora, 
and  next,  rumours  of  a  frightful  storm  at  Bristol, 
and  afterwards  the  earwquake  of  the  8th  of 
February  came  to  lend  point  and  ^wer  to  their 
denunoiations.  On  this  first  occasion,  however, 
the  shoc^  was  certainly  sHght.  It  was  feAt 
throughout  the  whole  of  London,  and  in  some 
cases  furniture  was  said  to  have  been  thrown 
down,  walls  were  seen  to  sway,  and  people  were 
everywhere  in  the  utmost  consternation.  People 
soon  got  over  this  scare  however,  but  when 
another  and  a  more  violent  tremor  occurred  on 
precisely  the  same  day  of  the  following  month, 
the  public  terror  and  excitement  knew  no  bounds. 

Horace  Walpole  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  a 
friend  gives  in  his  own  racy,  but  cynical  style,  a 
very  graphio  idea  of  the  pertnrbatums  and  alarm 
which  prevailed  in  consequence. 

"Forteats  and  ptoiligieB  are  grown  so  fireqnent, 
That  they  have  lost  their  name," 

is  the  quotation  with  which  he  heads  his  letter, 
and  then  ha  proceeds: — My  textj^  not  lit«rally 
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trae,  bat  as  far  as  earthquakes  go  towards  lowering 
iha  price  of  wonderful  commodities,  to  be  sure  we 
are  awe-stricken.  We  have  here  a  second  much 
more  Ti<dent  than  the  first,  and  you  must  not  be 
anrpriaed  if  hy  next  post  you  hear  of  a  burning 
mountain  sprung  up  in  Smithfield.  In  the  night 
between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  (exactly 
a  month  since  the  first  shook),  the  earth  had  a 
shivering  fit  between  <ma  and  two ;  but  so  slight 
that,  if  no  more  had  followed,  I  don*t  believe  it 
would  have  been  noticed.  I  had  been  awake,  and 
had  scarce  dozed  again — on  a  sudden  I  felt  my 
bolster  lift  up  my  head  ;  I  thought  somebody  was 
getting  from  under  my  bed,  but  soon  found  it 
was  a  strong  earthquake,  that  lasted  near  htdf  a 
minute,  with  a  violent  vibration  and  great 
roaring.  I  rang  my  bell ;  my  servant  came  in 
frightened  out  of  his  senses;  in  an  instant  we 
heard  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood 
flung  up.  I  got  up  and  found  people  running 
into  the  street,  but  saw  no  mischief  done ;  there 
has  been  some;  two  old  houses  flung 'down, 
several  chimneys  and  much  china  ware.  The  bells 
rung  in  several  houses.  Admiral  Enowles  who 
has  lived  long  in  Jamaica,  and  felt  some  there, 
says  this  is  more  violent  tlum  any  of  them.  .  .  . 
Several  people  are  going  out  of  town,  for  it  has 
nowhere  reached  above  ten  milea  from  Iiondon ; 
they  say  they  are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is 
such  fine  weather,  one  can  t  help  going  into  the 
country.  ...  A  person  who  came  into  White's 
the  morning  of  earthquake  the  first,  and  heard 
bets  hud  on  wheUier  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the 
blowing  up  of  powder  mills,  went  away  exceedingly 
BcandaUsed,  and  said,  *  I  protest,  they  are  suoh  an 
impious  set  of  people  that  I  believe  if  tiie  last 
tnunpet  was  to  sound,  they  would  bet  puppet 
show  against  Judgment.' " 

One  earthquake  having  followed  another  at  an 
intOTval  of  exactly  a  month,  there  was  a  very 
general  apprehension  that  a  similar  interval 
would  hnag  round  another.  When  the  day 
approached  London  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great 
scare.  "This  &antio  terror  prevails  so  much," 
says  Walpole,  "  that  within  these  three  days  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  coaches  have  been  counted 
passing  Hyde-Park  comer  with  whole  parties 
removing  into  the  country.  Here  is  a  good  adver- 
tisement, which  I  cut  out  of  the  paper  to-day : 
•  On  Monday  next  will  be  published  (price  6d., 
a  true  and  exact  list  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  have  left  or  shall  leave,  this  place  through 
fear  of  uiother  earthquake.'  Several  women," 
continues  Walpoie,  "have  made  earthquake  gowns, 
that  is  yraxm  gowns  to  sit  out  of  doors  all  ni^t. 
These  are  of  uie  more  courageous.  One  w<naui, 
still  more  heroic,  is  come  to  town  on  purpose; 
she  says  all  her  &ienda  are  in  Londcm,  and  she 
will  not  survive  them." 

It  is  a  curious  moture  of  the  times,  we  get  from 
these  letters  of  Walpole — more  especially  with 
rMpect  to  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  There 
is  something  ghastly  in  the  brainless  frivolity  of 
a  society  which  cannot  be  stirred  from  its  betting, 
its  card-playing,  and  other  such  pastimes,  though 
the  earth  may  be  moving  beneath  them.  *'  What 
will  you  ihiTt\  of  Lady  Catherine  Pelham,  Lady 
Frances  Arundel,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Galway," 
asks  this  writer,  "  who  go  this  evening  to  an  inn, 


ten  miles  out  of  town,  where  they  are  to  play  at 
brag  till  five  in  the  morning  and  then  oome  back — 
I  suppose  to  look  for  the  bones  of  thor  husbands 
and  families  under  the  rubbish." 

The  second  earthquake  seems  to  have  done 
more  to  arouse  the  Metanpolis  to  a  sense  of  its 
corruption  than  the  most  fervent  ^oratory  of 
WhitefieM  and  Wesley  was  capable  of  doing. 
Charles  Wesley  was  conducting  an  eaa^  morning 
servioB  when  it  oocuired,  and  when  a  great  cry  of 
terror  rose  from  the  women  and  children  in  the 
assembly,  he  left  the  text  he  had  just  given  out 
and  shouted  aloud,  *'  Therefore  wiU  not  we  fear, 
though  the  earth  be  removed,  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our 
refuge."  He  had  a  greatly  increased  audience 
at  the  Foundry  next  day.  "  Many  flocked  to  the 
morning  word,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal  on  March 
9th,  "  and  were  yet  more  stirred  u^  thereby.  I 
have  scarcely  ever  seen  so  many  at  mteroession," 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  experience 
at  every  place  of  worship  in  London. 

Charles  Wesley  biinqeK  firand  in  these  awM 
visitations  tiw  inspiration  for  some  stirring  hymns, 
amongst  them  one  in  which  the  trumpet  call, 
**  Look  up,  and  see  your  Lord  appear  I  ocanes 
in  as  a  re£niin  at  the  end  of  every  verse. 
•'  *Y8  servants  of  the  Lord, 
In  Jeau's  praises  join, 
Who  now  ctmfirms  His  word 
And  Bends  another  ago, 
Siga  of  His  day  and  kingdom  near; 
Look  up,  and  see  your  Loid  appear. 
•  • 
'*His  tokens  we  espy, 

And  now  lift  up  onr  head. 
And  in  the  earthquake  cry, 
Ve  hear  the  Saviour's  tread. 
He  oomes  to  save  Bit  servants  here ; 
Look  up,  and  see  yonr  Lord  appear." 

But  poets  and  preachers,  and  even  the  earth- 
quake itself,  could  not  stir  up  the  people  to  so 
profound  a  sensation  as  was  created  }3y  the  wild 
raving  of  a  cra^  fanatic,  who  went  about  the 
metropolis  declaring  that  he  had  a  mission  from 
on  high  to  proclaim  the  coming  overthrow  of  the 
great  city.  He  pointed  out  that  portent  had 
followed  portent.  Since  liie  eighth  day  of  the 
month  had  brought  a  solemn  warning,  on  the 
eighth  of  the  next  month  London  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  as  we  have  seen  from  Walpole's  letters, 
even  those  who  pretended  to  put  no  fEUth  in  the 
prophecy,  fled  xn  throngs. 

Wrote  the  poet  of  Methodism — 

••Ah!  whither  would  yo  fly? 
To  ecrcon  your  guilty  heads? 
Sanger  and  death  ore  always  ni^ 
Where'er  a  sinner  treads. 

"  Tremble,  ye  craven  crowd. 

Whom  death  and  hell  pursue, 
Strangers  and  enemiee  to  God, 

Alaal  what  will  ye  do? 

In  vain  ye  cbango  yonr  place. 

If  still  uncbaDipd  yoor  mind. 
Or  fly  to  diatoDt  clii^B,  vinloss 

Ye  leave  your  mm  behind." 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  n^ht  was 
the  hooi  tiie  prophet  had  fixed  for  the  orartbiov 
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of  London.  "  The  whol©  city  was  under  direful 
apprehensions,"  writes  one.  "  Places  of  wor^p 
were  crowded  with  frightened  sinners.  Indeed, 
all  aronnd  was  awful.  Being  not  at  all  convinced 
of  the  prophet's  mission^  I  went  to  bed  at  my 
usual  time,  believing  I  was  safe  in  the  hands  of 
Christ."  There  seem  to  have  been  few,  however, 
comparatively  speaking,  who  oonld  thva  o^mly 
wait  the  coming  night.  Those  who  could  not 
leave  London  altogel£er,  fled  into  the  open  qaoes 
and  spent  the  night  in  diea^fiil  expectation, 
^rde^urk  was  like  a  vast  camp,  and  thitiier 
Whitefield  puisned  the  terFor-stricken  throng 
with  his  stentorian  voice,  and  his  terrible  com- 
mand of  scripturcJ  denimciations  against  sin. 
S&ys  one  of  his  biographers,  "He  warned  and 
entreated  them  all  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  an  event  mnch  more  stupendous 
and  important  than  that  which  they  now  expected 
every  moment  to  see.  Neither  moon  nor  star  shed 
any  light  upon  audience  or  preacher,  and  only  one 


voice  was  heard  in  the  still  darkness,  like  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  spoke  of  mercy  and 
judgment,  and  could  hardly  have  spoken  in  vain." 

The  shock  of  the  great  earthquake  which  over- 
threw Lisbon  was  felt  in  London.  Charles 
Wesley  wrote  sevonl  hjpnns  bearing  upon  this 
later  calamitv,  which  evidence  how  deep  was  the 
feeling  awakened  by  it.  The  hymn,  com- 
mencing, 

"Stand  the  Qmmpotent  decree, 
Jehorah'B  vUl  be  done,** 

appeared  in  the  fallowing  year. 

**  Beats  Beonre  the  rigbteoiu  man  I 
At  hia  Bedeemer's  beck. 
Sore  to  emerge,  and  rise  agajn. 
And  mount  above  the  wreck. 

Lo  I  the  heaTenly  aptrit  towerB, 
Ijike  Baxoe,  o'er  natnre's  fnnaiBl  pyre, 

Triumphs  in  immortal  powers, 
And  daps  bis  wings  flre." 


A  TODA  UUXD  OS  THE  NEHLGHEBBY  HILLS. 
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A  CCOBDINGLY,  one  lovelv  clear  sunshiny  day, 
a  carriageful  of  big  folk  and  little  set  out 
to  make  the  expedition.  We  drove  away,  several 
miles  beyond  Ootacamxmd,  asomding  higher  and 
higher,  and  having  prions  views  of  the  two 
ranges,  the  Neilghemes  and  the  Eoondalis,  and 
^impses  afar  of  the  Mysore  plateau.  I  hoped 
we  snould  also  see  the  Wynaad;  but  I  do  not 
think  we  did.  We  passed  some  planters'  houses 
— nice  cosy  pretty  bungalows ;  but  the  life  these 
poor  fellows  lead,  especially  in  the  remoter  parts, 
must  often  be  lonely  enough.  Coming  to  the 
end  of  the  carriage  road,  we  got  out  and  vralked 
on  by  a  shady  path  through  the  shola,  and 
speedily  came  to  the  Mund.  As  usual  the 
Tod  as  had  chosen  one  of  the  loveliest  spots,  and 
most  romantic,  for  their  down-sitting.  The 
little  settlement  consisted  of  two  or  three  huts, 
erected  on  a  small  green  eminence,  and  sur- 
rounded 1^  a  low  wall  of  loose  rough  stones.  We 
scrambled  np,  and  entered  the  enclosure.  One 
hnt  stood  on  the  ixnp,  another  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  clean-fiwept  open  court,  between,  with  a  fire- 
place of  three  stones  at  the  side,  on  which  a  pot, 
set  gif^-like,  was  boiling  merrily.  A  quantity 
of  fine,  dark-coloured  grain  lay  in  a  heap  beside  a 
hole  in  the  floor,  wherein  a  dejnsel  was  pounding 
it  vigorously  with  a  menster  pestle  into  a  sort 
of  meal.  A  third  hut,  standing  a  little  apart,  we 
found  was  used  as  a  cattle-pen,  and  a  fourth,  the 
most  .pretentious  and  the  best  built,  was  conse- 
crated to  the  swamie,  or  ^od,  and  dairy  together ; 
for  witii  the  Todas  the  dauy  is  the  temple.  They 
are  altc^ther  a  pastoral  people,  ancU  like  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  wealth  with  them  means  the  pos- 
session of  herds— these  herds  consisting  entuely 
of  boffiJoes.  In  this  Mund  then,  there  were  only 
fimr  hnts;  in  the  first  one  we  had  seen  there 
were  five;  and  there  are  seldom  more  in  one 
TiUi^    The  oonstmction  of  these  huts  is  most 


curious.  They  are  built  of  bamboos  set  closely 
together,  tied  witii  rattan,' plastered  with  mud, 
and  then  covered  with  a  thick  thatch.  Those 
we  saw  were  about  thirteen  feet  long,  and 
scarcely  so  much  in  height. 

In  shape  they  are  an  arched  oval,  the  roof 
reaching  to  the  ground,  like  the  top  of  a  monster 
waggon,  whilst  the  ends  are  built  up  with  huge 
logji  of  wood,  and  resemble  a  filled-in  archway. 
They  are  substantial,  and  are  said  to  be  water- 
tight. I  should  think  they  must  be  air-tight  too, 
for  the  only  opening  they  possess  is  a  tiny 
aperture  at  one  end,  about  a  couple  of  feet  square, 
if  so  much,  which  serves  for  door,  window, 
chimney,  ventilator — everything  I  I  would 
hardly  believe  that  a  grown  man  or  woman  could 
squeeze  through  this  Lilliputian  door.  I  got  down 
on  all  fours  to  try  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior 
— to  have  crawled  in  would  have  been  too  daring 
an  exploit,  even  if  it  had  been  possible ;  but  I 
made  one  of  the  women  show  me  the  mode  of 
iufp-ess,  and  it  was  very  droll  to  see  her  go  flat 
down  and  wrig^e  herself  in  as  if  she  had  been  an 
eeh  I  confess  to  having  discovered  nothing ;  tiie 
place  was  pitch-dark,  especially  when  I  filled  the 
aperture !  But  my  husband,  who  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  investigations,  says  that  there  is 
a  fixed  low  platform  at  one  side,  covered  with 
bnfialo-skins.  This  is  the  common  sleeping-place, 
and  is  all  the  furniture  this  novel  habitation 
possesses,  except  a  few  utensils  for  use  in  cooking 
and  eating. 

In  such  dens  the  whole  people  of  a  village  dwell. 
Two  or  three  women  were  in  the  court  when  we 
arrived,  and  welcomed  us  with  great  frankness 
and  evidmt  pleasure.  Their  freedom  of  manner 
is  certainly  remarkable  in  Eastern  women ;  they 
are  not  in  the  least  shy  or  put  out,  even  at  the 
approach  of  gentlemen.  The  men  are  bold  and 
independent,  and  never  seem  to  knpsf  what  fear 
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means.  They  are  the  finest-looking  wild  people 
we  have  seen ;  the  men  are  tall,  well-formed,  and 
athletic,  and  the  women  are  undoubtedly  hand- 
some, erect,  lithe,  aijd  would  be  attractive  if^  like 
their  Hindoo  sisters,  they  were  gentle  and  modest, 
and  reserved  in  demeanour.  Both  men  and 
•women  have  strongly  markeil  features,  with  good 
aquiline  noses.  One  fine  old  patriarch,  the\head- 
jnan  of  the  village,  who  came  forward,  leaning  on 
a  staff  as  tall  as  himself,  might  have  sat  for  a 
portrut  of  Abraham ;  and  I  often  &iioied,  from 
the  cast  of  countenanoe,  that  there  might  be  8om&- 
thin^  in  the  theory  which  makes  their  cndgiu 
Jewish— ronly  the  expression  is  open,  honest,  and 
good-humoured ;  they  laugh  loud  and  merrily  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  Men  and  women  dress 
exactly  alike,  if  dress  it  can  be  called,  which 
consists  of  one  garment,  a  long  blanket  which 
envelopes  them  from  head  to  foot,  the  women  are 
much  tattooed — chiefiy  about  the  nook,  shoulders, 
and  arms.  Their  blue-black  hair  is  curled  care- 
fully round  their  well-shaped  heads,  in  long  spiral 
ringlets — a  result  produoed  by  the  skilful  use  of 
small  sticks  instead  of  curling  tongs — and  had  an 
irresistibly  ludicrous  eflfect  on  lie  top  of  the 
blanket  costume !  Their  ornaments  are  very 
primitive ;  some  bangles  made  of  brass  or  lead, 
dreadfully  heavy,  and  a  quantity  of  cowrie-ahells 
curiously  strung  into  tassels,  which  dangle  at 
the  end  of  ne<»laoeB  made  of  t^bread,  hair,  or 
silver,  aocordix^  to  the  -wealth  and  poution  of 
the  wearer.  Th«y  are  inveterate  b^gars,  and 
do  not  look  with  &vour  on  anything  but  "  white 
money."  A  display  of  the  latter  induced  the 
women  to  sing  us  one  of  their  songs.  It  was  a 
most  singular,  dirge-like  strain,  executed  with  Ihe 
teeth  firmly  set  and  closed — a  wild,  weird,  mystio 
kind  of  chant,  with  no  music  in  it,  hardly  any 
words,  and  the  voices  harsh  and  monotonous. 

They  are  a  dirty  people — they  never  wash — 
and  are  excessiv^y  lazy.  The  Toda  loves  to  sit 
in  his  blanket  in  the  sun,  monarch,"  he  thinks, 
*'  of  all  he  surveys,"  and  eat  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  wrought  by  Ihe  sweat  of  other  brows  than 
his  own.  He  manages  this  by  ^acting  goods 
from  the  in&rior  tribes,  which,  hy  working  on 
their  snpeiatitions  in  various  ways,  he  has  hitSdito 
induced  them  to  pay.  His  other  and  chief  source 
of  revenue  is  his  buffaloes.  Every  village  has  its 
own  special  herd,  and  its  own  pasture  ground ; 
and  the  sole  occupation  of  the  men  is  to  drive 
the  beasts  to  their  pasture  in  the  morning,  tend 
them  during  the  day,  and  bring  them  home  to 
the  mund  at  night.  But  the  operation  of  milldng 
is  very  sacred,  and  can  only  be  performed  by  the 
puj&ri,  or  village  priest.  He  receives  the  herd, 
joins  the  people  in  making  obeisance  to  it,  then 
proceeds  with  the  milking,  and  finally  must  him- 
self place  the  milk  in  the  dairy.  As  I  said  before, 
the  dairy  is  the  temple,  and  into  its  sacred 
precincts  no  woman  is  ever  allowed  to  enter.  The 
milk  is  madeinto  ^hueeaiul  curd,  and  on  itohiefljr 
the  people  live.  The  buffaloes  are  often  very 
fierce  azu.  dangerous ;  they  attack  straagers  witL 
great  ferocity,  eapeoially  white  people ;  out  ha^ 
pily  they  at  once  obey  the  call  or  whistle  of  their 
owners,  and^thus  frequent  accidents  are  prevented. 

Although  there  is  no  caste,  rightly  speaking, 
among  the  Todas,  they  are  dividid  into  nmiliesi 


or  classes — I  think  five — who  though  they  cat 
together,  and  otherwise  fraternise,  never  mter- 
marry.  Polyandry  still  exists  among  them,  in 
the  sense  that  when  a  woman  marries,  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers  in  the  &mily 
she  allies  herself  to ;  and  her  children  belong  to 
the  hnsbands  by  seniority.  I  am  glad  to  say 
this  dreadful  custom  seems  to  be  passing  kvwv, 
and  the  Todas  now  think  it  more  respectabld 
that  each  man  should  have  his  own  wife,  though 
morals,  I  am  afraid,  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  of  a 
high  order  among  them.  Femide  in&ntioide  <mos 
prevailed,  but  now  is  said  to  have  entirely  orased. 

And  what  can  one  say  of  their  wwahip  and 
religious  observances  except  this,  that  very  little 
is  known  about  them  ?   Their  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  seem  extremely  vague.  They 
can  scarcely  be  called  idolaters,  aa  they  have  no 
idols, — or  rather  images — and  yet  the  buffalo- 
bell  of  the  vill^e  is  held  as  sacred,  and  has 
libations  of  milk  poured  out  and  prayers  made  to 
it.   It  is  called  the  "Hiradeva,"  or  bell-god. 
There  is  also  a  "  hunting-god,"  whom  uiey 
propitiate ;  he  helps  them  to  kill  the  tigers,  who 
otherwise  would  kUl  their  calves.    The  sun  is 
also  sometimes  worshipped.    But  in  truth  their 
milk  and  their  buffaloes  are  their  gods;  and 
their  single  oompreh«isive  prayer  seems  to  be ; 
"  May  aU  be  weU,  may  the  buffalooe  be  well  t  '* 
There  is  a  High  Friest  among  thran,  called  a 
PsUd,  or  head  milkman.   He  is  a  moat  sacied 
personage,  and  lives  in  a  holy  mund  with  only 
one  attandant,  called  a  KavilaL,  or  herdsman.  A. 
few  sacred  bufialoes  axe  kept  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  this  recluse,  in  whom  deity  is  supposed  to 
dwell ;  and  who  exercises  unbounded  influence 
over  every  Toda.    No  woman  may  approach  the 
Holy  Mund,  and  no  man  is  permitted  to  do  so 
without  express  permission,  and  then  he  must 
address  the  holy  man  from  a  very  respectful 
distance.   None  of  the  tribes  womd   dare  to 
refuse  bim  anything  he  might  choose  to  ask  for, 
however  unreasonable  the  demand;  or  some 
dire  calamity  would  certainly  overtake  them- 
selves or  theix  hocds.   Their  oeremooieB  are  few, 
Hhe  principal  ones  beins  connected  with  their 
dead.    There  are  two  ranertd  ceremonies,  cme 
caUod  the    green  funeral,"  which  takes  place 
immediately  after  death  when  the  body  is  burnt ; 
while  the  other,  called  the  "dry  mneral,"  is 
intended  to  commemorate  all  who  have  died  in 
the  tribe  within  the  year.  These  festivals  are  fiill 
of  absurdity,  and  would  take  too  long  to  describe. 

Such  then  is  the  deep,  dense  darknces  of  this 
singular  people.  The  German  missiouaiies  have 
tried  to  work  among  them;  and  from  their 
infiufflnce  and  that  of  other  Europeans,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gradual  dawning  of  civilisation ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  that  a  Toda  has  yet 
become  a  Christian.  A  good  many  Badass  have 
aooepted  the  tratli,  and  there  is  a  noazishiDg  little 
congregation  of  Cairiatiaa  Badagas  in  oonnectiw 
with  tiiB  Baale  Ui88i(m  in  tha  Kaily  -rallev. 
My  husband  visited  this  mission,  and  was  greatly 
interested  with  all  he  saw. 

Our  day  at  the  Marli  Mund  was  one  not  to  be 
forgotten.  After  a  long  interview  with  tbo 
people  we  chose  a  lovely  ^t  to  encfuup  and  rest : 
we  crept  under  the  sfaiwe  of  a  thioc  crop  of 
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thorny  jtrngle-bnafa,  with  greensward  below, 
connects  with  brown  dry  leaves.  Here  we  ate 
oar  lunch,  after  whioh  the  children  lay  down  on 
rogs  to  sleep,  and  we  read  aloud  abont  the  Todas. 
The  birdies  were  frightened  into  silence  at  first, 
hut  presently  began  their  meny  little  carols 
again,  and  filled  the  ur  with  mdody.  The  wild 
people  soon  discovered  onr  retxeat,  and  stalked  up 
to  us  in  their  long  blankets,  making  a  ring  round 
us,  for  by  that  time  some  of  the  men  had  returned 
from  the  pasture-grounds.  They  begged  hard 
for  more  white  money — the  gudu — I  suppose 
they  thought  it  only  right  we  should  pay. 

We  stayed  until  the  sun  was  beginning  to  get 
low  in  the  west,  and  then  turned  our  faces 
homewards.  As  we  drove  away,  a  gleam  shone 
out  over  the  picturesque  little  mund  as  it  lay  on 
its  green  knoll  under  the  shelter  of  the  shola ;  a 
deHcate,  ^tharing  haze  just  then  oai^htthe  lay, 
and  was  immediately  alight  with  all  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow. 

Surely  a  bow  of  promise  I "  we  all  exclaimed 
— ^hope  and  promise  from  "  the  rainbow-droled 
throne,**  even  for  the  poor  Todas. 

"The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have 
se^  a  great  light :  they  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light 
shined."  So  may  it  be  speedily  with  all  the  dark, 
d^raded  races  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  I 


CHRISTIAN  LiFB  the  Bist  Etidiitce  of  tsb  Chbib- 
•ms  Faith. — ^In  a  speech  delireied  at  Beading,  the 
late  Buliop  Wilborfoipo  aaid,  in  refermoe  to  dealing  vith 
neptica,  that  the  worat  featnre  of  the  present  day  vaa  the 
freedim  aa  to  the  «ay  of  treating  ChriBtianity  prevalent 
•axH^  QuMB  vho  professed  Chmtionity..  The  tendency  waa 
of  oonrse,  among  other  ways,  to  be  met  with  dogma  and 
argnment ;  but  there  was  a  shorter  way ;  there  was  a  way 
which  if  poesiblfi,  at  least  when  it  was  joined  to  that,  was 
more  effectnaL  It  was  the  dissolving  of  the  oobwebe  of 
sophistry  by  the  reality  of  Christian  life.  If  they  would 
jneterre  the  inheritance  of  the  faith  which  they  had  te- 
Kiired,  and  would  hand  it  down  to  their  children  in  its 
magnifioence,  they  must  not  only  argue  the  faith,  bnt  most 
live  the  faiUi.  E^nphatically  that  was  the  caae  with  regard 
to  the  spread  of  the  GospeL  At  this  moment  there  was 
no  angle  branch  of  belief,  which  was  spreading  over  the 
whole  world,  except  Christiaidty,  and  that  not  the  shadowy, 
the  unreal,  the  foggy,  and  the  misty  Christtanity  irhkix 
Bone  would  have  them  assume,  but  a  Ohxistiamiy  which 
was  based  npOB  a  cUatinct  dogma  the  &ithi  and  oonaected 
with  the  distinct  diadpline  of  the  Ghxwtian  Church.  Ma- 
hcuetaoiam  (as  had  been  remarked)  was  peeuliarly  fitted 
tar  eeitain  oonditioas  of  the  Oriental  mind,  and  it  had 
therefore  a  tendency  to  spread  among  the  Hindoo  nation. 
They  learned  fram  hiaUoy  that  UahtnaetaniSBi  had  not 
■dniieed  for  oantnriea ;  but  not  so  with  the  Christian  faith. 
This  biih  was  fitted  aa  they  all  knew,  by  its  oonqnests,  for 
the  east  as  well  as  the  west,  tor  the  north  as  well  as  tbe 
■ooUi,  and  the  advancing  wave  was  a  perpetual  living 
tntiiQmy  which  God  had  permitted  to  the  truth  of  that 
mighty  system  whicb  achieves  such  victories;  so  that  every 
if  the  Christian  Ohnzoh  be  true  to  her  vooation, 
oeates  aew  evidences  by  new  oonqnests  in  the  name  of 
ChtiiL 


IPsjgf^s  fox  tlgt  gflttng. 

THE  PLOWEB  SEEMON 

CHAPTEB  n, — THE  SEBXOS. 

HEN  Johnny  lay  npon  his  bed  that 
night,  he  thought  a  good  deal  abont 
the  ooming  Sunday,  and  the  flawer 
aenuon  tlutt  was  to  be  preached. 

Suddenly  an  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him,  for  he  exclaimed,  **Thai  will 
do ;  yes,  it  is  just  tho  thing." 

The  next  momiog  his  moUier 
asked  him  what  he  was  dreaming 
about  ia  the  night,  "for  I  heard 
you  tollting  in  your  sleep,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  remember  dreaming  at 
mother,"  answered  Johnny;  at  the 
eame  time  going  on  watering  the  Sew  litUe 
Ad  wees  he  had  on  the  window-uU. 

Ond  a£  J(dumy*s  flowers  was  a  eaorlet 
geniTumn,  it  was  not  a  very  laige  one,  but  it 
had  two  very  pretty  bunches  of  bloaaoms,  and 
auTUB  nice  gieai  leaves.  If  it  had  not  been 
WoU.  oond  for,  and  oonetantly  attended  to,  it 
iKjaiii.  art  have  flourished  in  the  close,  dusty 
^xoolqflten  of  Barlow's  Boildii^  But  it  was 
ibe  littie  eilppla's  £KToiidteb  and  he  took  good  caze  of  it. 
Another  pot  contained  a  flew  flowers  of  mignonette,  and  yet 
another,  a  musk  plant.  The  nst  held  tbe  remaiBs  only  o£ 
what  hoi.  once  been  flmren. 

Saturday  evening  came,  and  Mary  and  her  brother  talked 
of  UtUe  but  the  treat  that  vras  in  store  for  them  on  tho 
merrow.  Mary  had  been  out  for  her  mother,  and  bad 
looked  into  the  floriil^s  diopa  and  seen  the  beaattfiil 
flowers  for  sole  in  them. 

"If  I  had  a  lot  of  money,"  said  Mary,  **l  should  like  to 
buy  the  prettiest  buaoh  I  oonld  see.  Woul^'t  it  please  the 
little  children  in  the  boapitala?  Why  just  thi^  bow  lost 
yau  would  be,  Johmny,  without  yoia  flowers  to  look  at ;  you 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  yourself  when  mother  ai^  I 
are  out." 

M  Mary,"  said  Johnny  vwy  gravely,  ao  gravely  indeed  that 
the  toae  startled  the  girL 
"Yes;  whafsthe  matter?" 

•*  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  till  to-morrow,  Mary,  but  I  will 
tell  you  now."  As  he  said  this  the  bright  tears  stood  in 
Johnny's  eyes. 

"Why,  what  is  it  ?  "  enquired  his  nster,  gently  taking  his 
hand  in  bars.   "  Your  leg  isn't  worse  ?  ia  it  ?" 

"No,  Mary,  it  isn't  that." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"I  shall  have  to  be  without  them  after  to-morrow,"  said 
Johnny,  in  a  ohddng  voioe. 

"  Without  what,  Johnny  ?  do  tell  me  plain,  you  frighten 
me." 

"  Without  the  flowers,"  he  Mid,  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if 
he  feared  the  flowers  mi^t  hear  him :  "  they  aze  gung." 
"Going^wbere?" 

"CUing  to  the'serrioe  fltst  and  then  to  the  heapitaL 
There  is  ana  red  bunch  for  you  and  one  fot  me,  and  wo  must 
make  up  with  the  nugnonette." 

"No,  Johnny,  you  mustn't  do  that,  you  can't  spare 
tlum." 

^'iMMsCtUny.  Ifoelasif  Godhadieldmetoaendthem." 
Mwy  gazed  at  her  brother  as  if  she  thought  he  had  taken 
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leave  of  Us  Benses.    What  do  you  moan?"  she  Boid  at 

length. 

"  You  knoT  Mr.  Allen  camo  last  Sunday  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  Well,     told  me  to  try  to  please  God  and  Berre  Him, 
and  he  gave  me  that  bynui  to  leam,  yoa  know— 
**QqA  entnuta  to  all 

Talents  tBw  <a  many ; 
None  80  yonng  and  small 
That  they  have  not  any ;" 

and  he  set  mo  thinking  irhat  I  could  do,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
I  oould  not  do  anytUng.  Then  it  popped  into  my  mind, 
why'  don't  you  send  your  flowers  to  the  poor  little 
children?  Oh!  no,  1  thought  to  myself,  that  won't  do, 
what  can  I  do  without  them  ?  Then  I  thought,  well,  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  I  oonld  do,  and  now  that 
I  see  something,  I  won't  do  it.  So  I  ptsyed  to  God  to  help 
me,  and  I  mean  to  send  them  to-morrow." 

The  next  morning  Johnny  cut  the  two  beautiful  geramum 
blooms  and  the  mignonette,  and  made  two  little  bouquets, 
one  for  his  mater  and  one  for  himself;  and  as  he  did  so, 
tean  fell  from  his  eyea  and  sparkled  on  the  flowers;  but 
they  were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  no,  they  were-  tears  of  joy,  for 
Jolmny  felt  snre  that  he  was  doing  something  that,  small 
as  it  was,  would  please  his  loving  Saviour. 

Johnny  and  his  mother  and  sister  took  their  seats  far 
back  in  the  church,  where  they  had  a  good  view  of  all  the 
eongregation,  and  oould  see  the  beautiful  bouquets  Tbioh 
many  of  the  children  held. 

During  the  servioe,  Johnny  and  Mary  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  minister,  and  to  the  singing  of  hymns 
appropriate  to  the  oooasion. 

Then  the  sermon  oonunenoed,  and  Johnny  seemed  to 
take  in  erory  word  of  it.  Onoe  dniing  the  sermon,  he  felt 
•0  happy  that  he  hudly  knew  how  to  contain  himself  it 
■WM  when  Uie  minister  said  some  such  words  aa  these: 
**  Yon,  my  dear  dblldren,  who  have  to-day  bronght  your 
offisriaga  of  love  for  your  IHtle  afflicted  brethren  and  sisters, 
vho  Ub  in  pain  and  weakness  in  the  hoqntals— hear  what 
Jesos  says.  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  nnto  them, 
*  Verily,  I  say  onto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  hare  done  it  nnto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  nnto 
He.*  Your  gifts  are  ^easing  to  yonr  Heavenly  Father,  not 
in  pn^nrtion  to  tiieir  beauty  or  their  value.  Some  of  the 
very  beautiful  flowers  which  I  see,  must  have  been  procured 
only  at  a  (»nsiderable  cost,  and  God  will  accept  them  if 
they  are  presented  through  love  to  Him  and  to  His  auflering 
children.  But  let  no  child  who,  has  been  unable  to  procure 
oxpenave  flowers  think  that  his  gift  will  be  less  pleasing  in 
the  mght  of  God.  No,  the  humblest  flower  that  grows, 
if  given  in  a  spirit  of  love,  may  be  more  precious  in 
the  tight  of  God  than  the  most  gorgeous  bouquet  that  is 
bronght  here  for  the  sake  of  display,  or  carries  with  it  a 
feeling  of  pride.  There  is  an  old '  German  ,  story,"  the 
preacher  went  on  to  say,  "which,  although  it  is  only  a 
legend,  may  teach  us  some  lessons.   It  runs  thus : — 

"When  our  Saviour  was  on  earth  every  created  thing 
adored  Him,  man  alone  rejected  Him.  Hven  the  flowers  of 
the  flelds  bent  their  heads  in  reverence  as  He  passed  by ; 
but,  onoe  the  proud  and  beautiful  lily,  white  as  the  driven 
anow,  whose  flowers  formed  a  perfect  crown,  like  that  worn 
by  mighty  emperora,  lefnsed  to  pay  the  accustomed  homage. 
Als  Jesfs  passed  by,  all  the  other  flowers  bowed  their  heads, 
but  the  lily  moved  not,  and  gazed  up  into  the  clear  sky  as 
though  nnconscions  of  the  Master's  presence. 

"Beeingthis,  Jesus  stood  still*  and  in  silence  flzed  His  eye 
npon  the  flower.  In  a  moment  rod  blushes  of  shame  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  pure  white  flower,  deeper  and  deeper 
grew  the  blushes  as  the  Master  continued  to  look  npon  it; 
till  at  last  overwhehned  with  shame,  the  lily  bent  Its  head 
and  shod  bitter  tein  of  sonow. 


"  It  never  raised  its  head  again,  and  has  never  ceased  i& 
weep.  Now,  wherever  that  lily  grows,  its  flowers  are  led 
with  blushes,  its  crowns  are  drooping  towards  the  ground, 
and  pearly  tear  drops  are  ever  quivering  in  its  cjee. 

"  We  nearly  all  know  this  flower,  it  is  called  the  Croira 
Imperial;  and  this  the  legend  or  story  that  has  beea 
told  about  it,  is  a  sort  of  parable.  It  tells  us  that  ve 
should  all  beware  of  pride.  'Fride  gooth  befcvo  de- 
struction, and  a  haughty  sjdiit  before  a  falL'  If  any  han 
brought  their  offerings  this  morning  with  pride  in  their 
hearts  because  of  the  beauty  of  their  gifts  or  the  cost  at 
which  they  were  obtained,  let  such  before  leaving  them 
here,  pray  to  God  for  a  humble  spirit  and  a  Ghristliko 
heart,  remembering  that  everything  we  possess  is  given  us 
by  God." 

After  Qie  aeimon  the  dhildren  advanoed  towards  the 
chanoeU  and  there  ^ve  ap  their  flower  offoings;  and 
among  the  hundreds  who  1^  their  gifts  upon  Uie  tMe, 
there  was  not  a  happier  heart  than  that  of  little  Johnny. 

Amoi^  the  congregation  was  Mr.  Allen  the  mismouary, 
who  saw  the  little  cripple  and  his  mster  with  their  hnmUo 
ofTerings,  and  his  heart  felt  lighter  and  happier  for  the 
sight;  for  ihen  was  peaceful  joy  in  their  hoes,  sncb  as 
oould  <mly  be  prodooed  by  light  and  joyoas  hearts 

A  few  days  aftn  Mr.  Allen  oaUed  to  see  Johnny,  and 
brought  with  him  a  gentleman  whom  J(^uiny  had  never 
seen  before,  but  who  asked  him  a  great  many  qnesticma 
about  himself  and  his  lameness.  This  gentleman  was  a 
doctor,  who  told  Johnny  that  he  might  probably  be  cured 
of  his  lameness  if  he  wonld  go  to  the  Childr8n*B  KMndtaL 

And  the  little  cripple  went,  and  in  tho  course  of  time  he 
was  quite  cured,  and  now  he  is  able  to  work  as  well  as  any 
boy  of  his  age,  and  thus  to  help  his  mother. 

They  do  not  live  in  Barlott's  Buildings  now ;  no,  they 
have  moved  into  a  country  villago  where  Johnny  is  em- 
ployed  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  his  mother  has  plenty  of 
work  to  keep  her  comfortably,  and  Mary  is  in  service. 

Mr.  AUeu  found  the  places  for  them,  and  when  they  all 
meet  as  they  sometimes  do,  it  would  be  difScult  to  ssy 
which  is  the  happiest,  Johnny  or  his  mother  or  sister,  or  the 
kind  missionary  who  read  to  Johnny  about  the  widow's 
mite  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  close  dull  room  at  Barlow's 
Buildings. 

None  of  them  have  foi^otten  the  flower  sermon;  and 
Johnny  is  often  heard  humming,  while  «t  his  work,  his 
£avoucite  Terser 


AtiFHABETtOAL  EXEBOISE. 
no.  z. 

Find  out  the  names  of  the  fallowing  peoide  and  places, 
each  begbming  witii  D  and  ending  with  8. 

1.  Tho  town  to  which  Abraham's  steward  Eliezei  be- 
longed. 

2.  The  king  who  caused  search  to  be  made  in  the  house 
of  the  rolls  for  Cyrus'  decree. 

3.  One  who  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana. 

4.  The  surname  of  the  disciple  who  was  not  present  at 
Christ's  flrst  reappearance. 

5.  A  woman  full  of  good  works  sad  almsdeeds. 

6.  One  who  loved  the  present  world  and  fdrsook  P&uL 

7.  A  woman  who  believed  ^nl  whan  he  spoke  of  the 
resurrection. 

8.  The  legiui  of  ten  dtiea. 

9.  The  Aieopa^te  who  heud  Fan!  pzaaoh  and  beUeved. 
10.  One  mentioned  by  John  who  bred  to  have  the  pro- 

eminenoe. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


0  DAT  HOST  CALM,  KMT  »tGHTl  .  .  . 

Ths  wacK  wm  dakk  but  roR  thy  uaHT.—fftrieri. 


SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER. 


CHAPTKE  n. — RESPONSIBtLITY. 


ATf  KXPOSTITUTTOIf. 


«  A  QTJIET,  grave,  wserved  woman."  Tiat 
Jx.  -was  the  opinion  which  Br.  Graham  had 
formed  of  Mrs.  Wynne  during  an  acquaintance 
of  more  than  a  year,  and  her  sudden  passionate 
outlmrst  as  they  walked  together  to  the  cottage 
of  the  Mnirs  amazed  him.  It  was  only  amaze- 
ment he  folt.  He  did  not  resent  hor  appeal  to 
Xo.  U74.— Jnn  38,  1884. 


him  on  behalf  of  poor  Muir,  nor  her  strongly- 
expressed  fear  of  his  own  danger.  He  had  lived 
long  enough  in  the  town  of  Carson  to  be  aware 
that  that  was  the  way  these  "  teetotal  folk  "  had 
of  expressing  their  interest  in  those  who  did  not 
believe  as  they  did. 
Mrs.  Wynne  had  said  to  him  all  that  she  had 
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told  her  Bister,  and  more.  There  had  been  time 
enouch;  for  hearing  from  the  little  maid  who 
met  uiem  at  the  gate,  that  Mr.  Muir  had  not  yet 
returned  home,  mej  lingered  a  'while  tinder  the 
trees  "waiting  for  hun.  Then  she  had  *'  said  her 
say "  without  a  word  of  interruption  from  him. 
He  uttered  an  inarticulate  sound  of  assent  or 
dissent,  for  which  she  waited  now  and  then,  and 
that  was  all.  Then  she  had  gone  into  the  house, 
and  he  had  gone  down  the  street  in  hope  of  meet- 
ing the  poor  young  feUow. 

On  their  way  home,  beyond  the  "  Thank  God 
it  is  no  worse,"  which  Mrs.  Wynne  uttered  as 
they  left  the  house,  no  word  bad  been  spoken. 
She  had  given  him  "  somothing  to  think  about " 
certainly,  but  his  thoughts  would  not  have 
pleased  her. 

Besponsible  for  Charles  Muir  I  Braponsiblo  in 
a  sense  for  the  well-being  of  every  citizen  of 
Carson  I  He  had  not  laughed  -when  aha  said  this, 
but  he  laughed  aloud  when  her  words  came  back 
to  hiT"  as  he  walked  down  the  street. .  Charles 
Muir  was  a  poor  weak  creature  if  all  that  she  had 
said  of  him  were  true,  who  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  himself.  He  had  inherited 
a  craving  for  the  excitement  of  strong  drink  from 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  before  him,  and 
must  end  as  they  had  ended.  And  inasmuch  as 
he  seemed  to  bo  a  weaker  man,  mentally  and 
physically,  than  his  father  had  been,  the  end 
would  come  sooner,  that  was  alL  As  for  her 
warning  to  himself — he  dismissed  it  at  the 
moment  with  scarce  a  thought, 

"  Poor  soul  I  she  must  have  suffered  much 
throng  her  husband  and  her  brother,  and  'a 
proud  woman,'  as  she  called  herself,  may  be 
excused  for  becoming  morHd  in  such  a  case,  and 
holding  extreme  views— a  little  touched  even," 
added  the  dootor,  nnconscionsly  putting  his 
finger  to  his  forehead  as  the  thought  passed 
through  his  mind. 

The  strange  thing  was  that  she  should  all 
these  months  have  seemed  to  him  so  quiet  and 
self-restrained — a  woman  of  sense  and  judgment. 
Nay,  it  was  more  than  seeming.  He  had  met  her 
more  than  once  by  the  bedside  of  his  patients, 
and  had  there  found  her  sense  and  judgment — 
yes,  and  her  strength  and  patitoce — invaluable  to 
him  and  to  them  as  well.  And  he  knew,  that  on 
these  same  good  qmilities,  many  who  had  known 
her  all  her  life  had  Learned,  in  their  time  of  need 
to  relj.  But  to-night  she  had  lost  heni^  quite, 
the  dootor  thought. 

And  yet  how  gentle  had  been  her  manner,  how 
kind  and  wise  tor  words  to  poor  little  Mr&rMuir  1 
Not  a  trace  of  exoitemmt  as  she  talked  to  her. 
Not  a  glance  of  fear  or  suspicion,  as  the  foolish 
young  husband,  startled  at  the  unexpected 
sound  of  her  voice,  hesitated  at  the  door.  Just 
the  same  grave,  gracious  manner  in  bidding 
them  good-night,  that  he  had  seen  and  admired 
so  often.  Mid.  yet  how  eager  and  excited  she 
had  been,  how  wildly  she  had  spoken  as  they 
came  up  through  the  deserted  streets  ! 

"  A  singular  case,"  mused  the  doctor,  "  a  very 
singular  case." 

It  was  of  her  ho  thought,  and  of  how 
strange  and  sad  it  was  that  so  strong,  and 
wise,  and  good  a  woman  as  she,  should  not  havo 


been  able  to  outlive  the  unnatural  strain  and  bent 
of  mind  and  heart,  which  had  come  to  her  througli 
the  troubles  of  her  youth.  It  was  of  her  he 
thought,  and  not  at  all  of  the  responubility  for 
others,  or  the  danger  for  himself  whioh  lur 
eager  words  had  suggested. 

There  had  been  little  in  the  life  and  experience 
of  Dr.  Graham  to  suggest  specially  the  idea  of 
either  responsibility  or  danger.  His  home  in 
boyhood  had  been  a  quiet  Scottish  Manse,  where 
his  father  and  mother  still  lived,  honoured  and 
beloved  in  their  old  age.  For  in  that  home ;  by 
his  parents,  and  by  the  many  good  and  worthy 
people  who  frequented  it,  that  which,  in  its  abuse, 
has  been  the  curse  of  so  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  sea,  was  received  and  used  as  one  of  the  good 
gifts  of  the  great  Giver.  A  gift,  indeed,  that 
might  be  abused  in  its  use,  and  which  mkht 
become  a  snare  to  overthrow  the  unwary.  But 
then,  what  good  gift  of  Qod  used  in  a  wrong  way 
might  not  he  that? 

That  was  what  was  said  about  it  in  these  days, 
when  anything  was  said.  But  it  was  only 
discussed  as  a  personal  matter,  when  some  poor 
helpless  wretch  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  and 
brought  trouble  and  grief  on  those  belonging  to 
him.  That  any  responsibility  rested  on  any  one 
else  was  seldom  said  or  thought  of  at  such  times, 
and  had  never  been  said  in  the  hearing  of  Norman 
Graham  in  these  happy,  early  days. 

Later,  as  a  college  lad,  and  later  still,  while 
pursuing  his  medical  studies,  he  had  seen  pun 
and  loss  fall  on  more  than  one  of  his  fellow- 
students  through  the  drinking  customs  of  the 
time.  Kay,  he  himself  had  more  than  onoo  iallen 
into  folly  by  drinking  more  tlum  was  "  altogether 
wise."  But  he  had  made  aUowanoe  for  himself 
and  others  had  made  allowance  for  him,  and  the 
thon^t  of  danger  had  never  oome  to  him  or  to 
them. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  there  had  been 
some  things  in  hia  experience  that  ho  wotdd  have 
been  glad  to  forget.  As  he  looked  back  at  the 
unsettled  time  when  his  student  days  were  over, 
when  he  recalled  his  wanderings  by  sea  and  land, 
the  company  into  which  he  had  sometimes  fallen, 
and  the  follies  which  he  and  they  had  sometimes 
encouraged  one  another  to  commit,  he  said  to 
himself  that  had  that  time  contimued  longer, 
even  for  him  there  might  have  been  danger. 

But  that  time  was  past,  and  here,  in  this  quiet 
town,  where  he  had  found  good  fri^ids  and  good 
work  which  he  loved,  and  for  which  he  knew 
himself  to  be  fitted,  a  useiul,  and  ba  trusted  a 
happy  life  lay  before  lum. 

He  did  not  think  much  of  Mrs.  "Wynne*8  words 
with  regard  to  himself,  as  he  walked  home  that 
night,  but,  strangely  enough,  they  were  the  first 
that  came  into  his. mind  in  the  morning.  He 
did  not  know  why  they  should,  he  told  himself. 
Certainly,  it  was  not  that  a  particle  of  weight 
was  to  be  attached  to  her  excited  exclamatioBS 
about  respomsibili^  and  danger.  They  came 
back  to  him  a  good  many  tunes  in  the  ooor&e 
of  the  dt^. 

The  very  first  person  he  mot  when  ho  left  the 
house  in  tiie  morning  was  Charles  Ifnir,  looking 
haggard  and  ill.  He  could  not  escape  from  him,  and 
after  the  first  moment  ho  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 
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"  I  owe  you  a  good  turn,  doctor,"  said'Muir, 
hanging  his  head.  "I  wonld  not  for  much  hare 
had  my  wife  upset  so  as  to  lose  her  night's  sleep, 
and  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  myself  last  night.  I 
thank  you  for  your  good  help.  Dr.  Qraham,  for 
Mary's  sake." 

"  All  right.  Don't  trust  to  my  help  the  next 
time,  however." 

He  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  young  fellow, 
hut  what  could  he  say  to  him  ? 
"  How  is  baby  this  morning  ?  " 
"  Oh  !  he  is  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Muir,  brighten- 
ing ;  '*  and  I  have  to  tlumk  you  for  that  too.  He 
must  have  been  pretty  nearly  beycoid  help  the 
other  day,  doctor. ' 

"  With  r^ard  to  babi^  one  can  never  say 
what  they  may  not  get  through.  He  would  be 
all  the  better  to  get  a  change  of  air  for  a  while, 
and  so  would  his  mother — and  so  would  you  for 
that  mattOT." 

**Ym,  thOT  ought  to  get  away  for  a  little 
while.  But  I  cannot  Imve  yet,  and  wife  will 
not  go  till  I  can  go  with  her."  "Doctor,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  could  you  not  give  me  a 
tonic — or  something  ?  I  have  been  feeling  rather 
fagged  for  some  time,  and  to-day — ^well  to-day  I 
feel  as  if  there  were  nothing  left  of  me." 

**  You  must  get  away  from  the  of&ce  as  soon  as 
possible.  Yea,  I  could  give  you  something  in 
the  meantime  perhaps.  I  wiU  come  up  to  your 
place  this  evening  if  I  am  not  called  away,"  said 
the  doctor  kindly,  and  instead  of  avcnding  him  as 
his  first  thought  had  been,  he  walked  down  the 
street  with  him,  taking  him  safely  past  more  than 
one  place  where  there  were  temptations,  vidok 
now,  in  his  state  of  weaikness,  he  might  not  have 
been  ahlo  to  resist.  He  went  with  him  into  the 
bank,  and  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the 
manager,  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  that  if  they 
were  not  too  busy  to  spare  him,  he  might  excuse 
Mr.  Muir  from  returning  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do  after  his  early  dianer.  The  manager  nodded, 
gliving  Muir  a  sharp  look. 

"I  see.  The  old  story,  I  fear.  Yes,  I'll  teU 
liixQ  not  to  oome  back.  It  is  about  time  for  him 
to  foi^t  himself,  I  doubt.  But  I  am  a&aid  you 
will  have  your  hands  full,  if  you  make  yourself 
responsible  for  him,  doctor." 

**  That  is  the  very  last  thing  I  am  thinking  of 
doing.   Good  day,  and  thank  you  kindly." 
Moir  followed  him  out  to  toe  door. 
**  Dr.  Graham,  what  did  Mrs.  Wynne  say  to  you 
last  ni^t  as  you  went  home  together?  Was 
she  very  hard  on  me  ?  " 

What  do  you  mean,  Muir  ?  "  said  the  doctor, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  answer  him. 

"  She  must  have  known.  She  is  not  so  un- 
suspicious or  so  easily  deceived  as  my  poor 
Mary.  What  did  she  say  after  you  went  away 
together?" 

•*  She  said  nothing  whatever  about  you  that  I 
remember,  or  about  luiyone.  She  was  veiy 
silrat — more  so  than  usual  even — and  for  that 
matter,  so  was  I." 

"  Ah  !  but  all  the  same  she  must  have  known. 
I  think  she  will  have  to  give  me  up  at  last,"  and 
the  poor  fellow  turned  dieaiily  away  to  bia  work 
a^in. 

Dr.  Graham  went  up  that  night  to  see  Muir*  as 


he  had  promised  to  do.  He  prescribed  for  Muir, 
but  he  had  not  much  faiih.  in  his  own  prescription. 
He,  like  his  friend  the  manager,  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  poor  fellow  would  not  hold  out 
long  against  temptation  ;  and  he  feared  lhat  Miss 
Marlowe  had  been  right  when  she  said  that  if 
he  should  break  through,  weeks — even  months 
might  pass  before  he  would  be  a  reasonable  being 
again.  The  doctor  lingered  awhile  in  Mrs.  Muir'e 
pretty  parlour,  and  his  heart  filled  with  pity  for 
the  fair  delicate  woman  who  might  have  such  a 
time  of  troubles  before  her. 

He  pitied  Mr.  Muir  also,  but  something  very 
like  ccmtempt  mingled  with  his  pily.  A  weak 
man  morally  and  j^ysioaUy,  sooner  or  later  he 
mnst  "  go  to  the  wiul."  And  though  it  might 
be  imfeeling — even  cruel  to  say  so,  some  might 
alm<»t  say  -^e  sooner  the  better  fin:  all  concerned. 
But  it  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see — so  pitifdl 
that  he  could  not  so  easily  put  away  the  thought 
of  Charles  Muir  that  night. 

I  would  gladly  do  something  to  keep  the 
poor  fellow  safe  for  his  wife's  sake.  Of  course  it 
would  come  later,  but  she  might  be  better  able  to 
bear  it  then." 

It  was  only  pity  that  made  him  wish  to  help 
both  husband  and  wife.  He  by  no  means  ac- 
knowledged the  responsibility  which  Mrs.  Wynne's 
passionate  words  were  intended  to  suggest.  He 
did  not  laugh  now  when  he  thought  of  those 
words.  He  did  not  even  smile.  He  said  to  him- 
self if  he  were  in  any  sense,  or  in  any  degree 
responsible  for  the  well-being  of  all.  the  weak- 
willed  men  in  the  town  of  Caxsou — ^theu  God  help 
hjrn  and  them ! 

Of  course,  he  acknowledged,  he  owed  them  help 
in  a  way,  as  each  man  owed  help  to  all  others. 
Yes,  as  a  physicifm,  seeing  more  of  the  sin  and  of 
the  suffering  which  the  abuse  of  strong  drink 
brings,  it  might  be,  that  more  might  be  required 
of  him  in  behalf  of  those  who  sinned  and  those 
who  suffered  than  was  required  of  others.  But 
personal  responsibility;  that  was  something 
quite  different.    And  personal  danger? 

All  this  time  Dr.  Graham  had  been  walking 
up  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  grey  house, 
and  his  hand  was  on  the  gate  as  he  repeated  the 
words.  Instead  of  opening  it,  he  passed  on  with 
a  grave  face. 

"Not  to-ni^ht,"  he  muttered.  "I  have  had 
enough  of  Mmr  end  his  troubles  for  one  day.  I 
am  in  no  mood  to  discuss  to-night  him  and  his 
weakness,  no,  nor  my  own  responsibiHty  and 
dsmger  eiUier.  And  besides — 1  can  hardly  feel 
sure  of  my  welcome." 

Hia  iace  grew  grave  as  he  strode  up  the  street 
and  onwards,  along  the  country  road.  A 
welcome  I  It  would  be  a  darksome  day  to  him 
when  the  door  of  the  pleaeantest  house  in  Carson 
did  not  open  to  him  with  a  welcome.  And  for 
the  first  time  a  movement  of  anger  stirred 
within  him  as  Mra.  Wynne's  words  came  back  to 
him. 

"  In  danger !  "  had  she  been  thinking  ihat  all 
ihU  time?  and  had  her  sister?  In  danger  of 
what?  Of  f(n:gotting  that  he  was  a  gont^man, 
and  a  OhrisliaQ.    Of  becoming  a  sot  and  a 

fool. 

By-and-bye  he  acknowledged  th^his  anger 
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waa  foolieh.  Mrs.  Wynne  had  been  exoitod — 
painfully  excited  at  the  moment  when  she  had 
spoken  of  danger.  She  could  not  really  believe 
so  ill  of  him  as  her  words  implied.  Certainly  her 
more  reasonable  sister  could  not  believe  it,  and  it 
was  her  sister's  thoughts  about  him  for  which  he 
really  cared.  When  he  had  got  thus  far,  Br. 
Graham  turned  his  face  homeward  again,  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  angry  excitement  that  had  taken 
him  80  fax  aloag  we  dark  road,  and  retraced  his 
way  more  alowfy.  But  though  he  f^ain  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  garden  gate  of  the  grey  nouse, 
he  did  not  go  in.  And  puily  from  one  caose, 
and  partly  from  another,  a  good  many  days 
passed  before  he  went  there  again,  and  when  he 
went  at  last,  it  waa  not  as  a  visitor  on  his  own 
account,  font  as  the  messenger  of  another. 

Though  Dr.  Graham  had  utterly  refused  to 
accept  ube  reiroonsibility  which  Mrs.  Wynne  had 
80  earnestly  declared  to  rest  upon  him,  oddly 
enough  during  the  next  few  weeks  he  found 
himself  acting  toward  Charles  Muir  as  though 
he  had  aooepted  it,  It  was  not  from  any  chqice 
of  his,  bat  oiroumstances  so  arranged  themselves 
that  th^  saw  a  good  deal  of  eadi  other,  A 
slight  illneas  made  the  cUxitor*8  attendance  upon 
Mnir  necessary  for  a  few  days.  When  this  was 
over,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  doctor 
should  offer,  and  that  Mr.  Muir  should  accept,  the 
opportunity  whioh  Dr.  Graham's  visits  to  patients 
in  the  country  afforded,  to  get  the  fresh  air 
and  exercise  required  to  give  him  back  his 
strength  again.  Even  after  he  had  returned  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  to  his  duties 
in  the  bank,  he  seldom  failed  to  join  the  doctor 
either  for  a  walk  in  the  morning  or  for  a  drive 
in  the  hbte  afternoon.  AU.  this  was  very  good 
for  the  young  man  for  various  reasons,  ana  it  was 
good  also  for  the  doctor. 

That  Charles  Moir  was  a  weak  man  in  one 
direction,  all  his  friends  knew  only  too  well; 
but  be  was  not  a  fooL  On  the  oontraty,  he  was 
a  man  of  good  natural  abilities,  and  his  education, 
as  £bt  as  it  had  been  carried  on,  had  been  thorongh. 
He  was  a  reader  too,  and  interested  himself  in 
many  of  the  questions  and  discussions  of  the  day, 
without,  it  must  be  owned,  going  very  deeply 
into  any. 

The  intercourse  which  Dr.  Graham  at  first 
encouraged  from  a  desire  to  benefit  the  health  of 
hia  patient,  was  continued  because  of  the  interest 
and  pleasure  whioh  it  added  to  the  life  of  both, 
and  it  grew  into  intima<^  as  the  days  went  on. 
Dr.  Graham  had  thought,  had  even  spoken  con- 
temptuously, of  this  man  as  weak  and  unworthy, 
and  beyond  saving ;  but  he  grew  ashamed  of  lus 
contempt  as  he  came  to  know  him  better.  He 
might  not  be  a  strong  man,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
a  most  sweet  imd  pleasant  nature — a  true  ^;entle- 
maa.  That,  through  the  weakness  of  his  own 
will,  and  the  evil  counsels  of  men  stronger  than 
himself,  he  had  often  fallen  into  folly  and  wrong- 
doing Dr.  Graham  knew,  but  that  he  did  not, 
when  he  came  to  himself,  hate  the  wrong  doing 
as  he  hated  the  consequences  of  it,  he  could  not 
believe. 

Dr.  Graham  thought  much  about  Mr.  Muir  and 
his  troubles  at  this  time,  but  there  was  rarely  any 
allusion  made  to  them  during  these  first  days. 


and  when  there  was  ilie  doctor  never  fiuled  to 
turn  it  aside.  He  believed  that  talking  about 
it  could  do  no  good.  On  the  contrary,  he  held 
that  it  must  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  a 
morbid  state  of  feeling  which  must  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  his  power  of  resistance  to 
temptation.  It  was  not  difGcnlt  to  turn  Muir'a 
thoughts  sway  from  himself  and  his  txooUeg; 
hewaagladto  forget  them,  and  theyhadenough 
besides  to  talk  about. 

That  Dr.  Graham  owed  something  to  Charlei 
Mnir  for  the  pleasure  and  fiff  Hob  profit  of  them 
drives,  he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge.  For 
Mr.  Muir  waa  a  lover  of  nature,  and  so  had  woo,  in 
various  ways,  a  knowledge  of  many  of  her  secrets. 
He  knew  every  plant  and  tree,  eveiy  beast  and 
bird  native  to  the  part  of  Canada  which  he  had 
visited,  and  though  he  had  never  made  a  collection 
on  his  own  account,  he  had  at  difierent  times  been 
of  use  to  others  -who  had  devoted  much  time  and 
labour  to  the  study  of  the  natural  hiatoiy  of  the 
provinces. 

He  talked  very  well  too,  and  not  atall  in  a  way 
suggestive  of  a  desire  to  inipart  tis^[nl  informa- 
tion. His  aooounta  of  the  adVentures  with  which 
hb  and  his  friends  had  met,  and  the  mistakes  into 
which  they  had  fiEdlen,  were  Tery  unusing ;  aod 
though  in  many  ways  he  unoonscionsly  gave 
evidence  against  himself  in  matters  in  which  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  certain  doings  of  himsdf 
and  his  friends  was  in  question,  he  quite  as 
unconsciously  reveled  to  Dr.  Graham  evidences 
of  a  nature  utterly  incapablB  of  a  base  or  cruel 
act. 

Was  not  such  a  man  worthy  of  being  saved  ? 
Was  he  b^ond  saving?  These  questions  Dr. 
Graham  aslced  himself  often,  but  to  his  fiiend  he 
said  nothing  for  a  while. 

Carson  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  so  large 
a  place  that  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants 
have  not  the  opportunity  and  the  indination  to 
interest  tfaemselvea  in  a  friendly  way  in  titaat 
which  conoema  their  neighbours,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  new  intimacy  which 
seemed  to  have  arisen  between  these  two  men, 
should  pass  unnotioed  among  them.  But  no  one 
spoke  of  the  matter  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  make  either  of  them  pause  to 
consider  how  it  had  all  come  about. 

Sometimes  in  the  street  or  in  a  country  road 
they  met  or  passed  the  low  carriage  of  Mrs. 
Marlowe,  and  once  the  dear  old  Ifi^y  stopped 
them  as  they  drew  near.    She  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  thing  particular  to  say  to  them  when 
they  alighted,  and  stood  beside  her,  except 
she  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  to  see  them 
tc^^ether,  and  wis  she  said  twice,  giving  thraa  her 
hand,  both  when  th^  came  and  when  they  went 
away.   And  perhaps  Mrs.  Marlowe^s  reitented 
expression  of  pleasure  might  have  served  as  an  : 
expression  of  the  f&eling  of  Mr.  Mnir's  friends  i 
gener^y  with  regard  to  the  matter.    And  it  is  ; 
to  be  suppc»ed  that  Miss  Marlowe  was  pleased  | 
also,  though  she  was  rather  eilent  and  jnst  j 
a  little  stately  and  distant  in  manner  when  1 
she  spoke ;  and  though,  being  busy  with  the  , 
reins,  and  having  her  whip  to  manage,  she  did 
not  oSer  her  hand  to  them  as  her  motiier  had 
done. 
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MAXT  accompliflhed  critics  have  regarded 
this  lady  as  the  noblest  among  those 
women — especially  in  the  history  of  our  English 
letters — who  have  expressed  themselves  in  verse. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  critical,  and  there- 
fore this  is  a  position  we  need  neither  dispute 
Dor  maintain ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  not 
one  of  our  poets  of  first  rank,  since  Cowper,  has 
60  used  verse  as  a  vehicle  for  evangelical  conso- 
lations for  personal  grief. 


[Frm  a  Pkoloffrapk, 


The  opening  life  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  seemed 
as  bright  and  hopeful  as  any  life  could  be ;  she 
Was  bom  in  1809.  We  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
her  friend,  Miss  Mitford,  for  the  glimpses  we 
possess  of  her  earliest  years.  "When  that  sweet 
and  accomplished  authoress  first  knew  her,  in  the 
year  1830,  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  a  bright,  glow- 
ing, happy,  "buoyant  girl.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
iier  friend  to  tell  us  that  her  mind  was  full  of 
wholarship,  full  also  of  the  audacious  thoughts  of 
precocious  and  promising  genius.  Her  family 
was  wealthy  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
lier  father  and  mother  were  attached  members 
'■f  the  congregation  of  James  Stratten,  of  Pad- 
'Ungton,  one  of  the  most  singularly  accomplished, 
thoughtful,  eloquent,  and  impressive  preachers 
among  the  Independents  of  that  day. 

Before  Miss  Mitford  had  known  her,  she  had 
published,  anonymously,  a  lengthy  poem,  "An 
Essay  on  Mind."  As  this  is  not  included  in  the 
'■dition  of  her  works  wo  have  no  right,  wo 
f'Uppose,  to  speak  upon  it:  it  does,  however, 
no  dishononr    to  her  future  fame,  while  yet 


EIiIZABETH  BABBETT  BEOWIOTG. 

it  is  utterly  unlike  her  after  performances;  it 
reads  like  the  composition  of  a  gracefal,  thought- 
ful, scholarly  mind.  All  womanhood  was  before 
her,  a  happy-looking  womanhood ;  her  verses 
have  a  smooth  stateliness,  reminding  us.  of  Miss 
Seward,  or  William  Hayley.  Her  time  was 
pleasantly  passed  between  London  and  Malvern  ; 
the  shielded  life  of  an  accomplished  young 
English  girl  in  a  religious  home.  The  evil 
days  had  not  come ;  most  of  our  readers  can 
remember — ^we  all  can  remember — how  happy 
we  were — until — until  what  ? — until  when  ? — 
The  evil  days  came  first  to  Elizabeth  Barrett 
in  1835 ;  she  broke  a  blood-vessel  on  the 
lungs ;  it  did  not  heal,  and  yet  consumption  did 
not  supervene ;  but  the  bright,  young  glorious 
creature  now  was  confined  for  twelve  months  to 
her  chamber  in  her  father's  house,  in  Wimpol© 
Street.  Then,  her  friends  were  advised  that  tHey 
must  seek  for  her  a  milder  climate,  and  she  went 
westward,  with  her  brother,  between  whom  and 
herself  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  far 
deeper  relationship  than  is  usual  between  such 
connections ;  he  also  was  full  of  taste,  and  knew 
some  of  the  fine  ambitions  of  genius ;  he  seems  to 
have  constituted  hitaiself  her  companion,  guardian, 
and  lover.  Miss  Mitford  tells  the  story,  how  the 
pair  had  secured  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliflfs,  at  Torquay,  near  to  the  sea,  in  one  of  the 
most  sheltered  nooks  of  the  place ;  and,  one  fine 
summer  morning  this  dear  brother  embarked,  in 
some  slight  skifi"  or  boat,  with  two  other  friends, 
all  excellent  sailers,  for  a  trip  of  a  few  hours ;  there 
was  no  dream  of  danger,  it  was  never  known  how 
the  calamity  occurred,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
after  their  embarkation,  while  we  may  believe  her 
brother's  kiss  was  yet  warm  on  her  lips,  she  saw, 
from  her  window,  his  boat  go  down,  and  none  of 
the  bodies  were  ever  foimd.  She  had  dMcribed 
such  a  spectacle  in  the  poem  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  *'  Essay  on  Mind,"  little  dreaming  how 
painfully  such  a  scene  was  to  ent«r  into  her  own 
experience ; — 

*  Man  I    hast  thou  seen  the  gallant  tcbbcI  sweep, 
Borrowmg  her  moonlight  from  the  jealous  deep. 
And  gliding  with  mute  foot  and  silTor  wing, 
Over  the  waters  like  a  60til-moT*d  thing? 
Man,  hast  thou  gazed  on  this — then  looked  again, 
And  leen  no  Bpock'oQ  all  that  dcBolate  main? 
And  heard  no  sound, — except  the  gurgling  cry. 
The  winds  half-stifled  in  their  mockery  ? " 

And  the  lines  immediately  following  this 
extract  do  so  certainly  express,  by  anticipation, 
her  own  painful  experience — while  probably 
unknown  to  ahnoet  all  our  readers— that  we  may 
quote  them : — 

*'  Woe  unto  thee  I  for,  thus,  thy  conreo  is  run. 
And  in  the  fulness  of  thy  noon-day  sun, 
The  darknesB  cometh — yea  I  thou  walk'st  abroad 
In  glory,  Child  of  Mind,  Creation's  lord — 
And  wisdom's  music  from  thy  lips  hath  gush'd  I 
Then  cornea  the  8elah\  and  the  voice  is  bosh'd. 
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AikI  tho  light  past !   T\'o  seek  -whero  thou  haet  been 

In  bcRuty — but  thy  beauty  is  not  Boen  I 

"Wo  breathe  the  air  thou  breath'dst,  wo  tread  tho  Bpot 

Thy  feet  yrero  wont  to  tread,  but  find  theo  not  I 

Bey«nd,  Bits  Darkness  with  her  ha^anl  faco. 

Brooding  fiend-liko  above  thy  burying-plaoo — 

Beneath,  let  wildest  fancy  take  her  fill  I 

Shall  wo  seek  on?  "Wo  ahnddor,  and  are  atillt" 

In  reading  these  lines  wo  might  suppose  that 
they  were  writteH  after  the  catastrophe  we  have 
recited,  did  not  the  Tolumft  from  which  we  quote 
bear  date  1826. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Miss  Mitford  tells  ns 
"this  tragedy  nearly  killed  Elizabeth  Barrett; 
she  was  prostrated  with  horror  and  grief;  and, 
especially,  by  a  natural,  yet  most  unjust  feeling 
that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  this  great 
calamity."  For  twelve  months  she  remained  a 
prisoner  in  her  room  at  Toiquay ;  then  aho  was 
removed  to  London — ^travelling  in  an  invalid 
carriage  by  easy  stages  of  about  twraity  miles  a 
day ;  and  then  was  commenced  and  continued  a  life, 
for  many  years,  confined  to  one  large  darkened 
<Aailiber,  seen  only  by  her  family,  and  one  or  two 
familiar  friends,  of  whom  Miss  Mitford,  although 
BO  many  years  her  senior,  appeara  to  have  been 
the  chief.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  in  such  memo- 
ries her  dog,  the  lovely  "  Flush,"  given  to  her  by 
Miss  Mitford,  and  whom  she  has  immortalized 
in  such  tender  verses  as  never  dog  fimnd  itself, 
embalmed  in  before : — 

**But  of  <&M  it  shall  be  aaii. 
This  dog  watched  beside  a  bed 

Day  and  night  unweary, — 
Watched  within  a  curtained  room, 
'Where  no  sunbeam  brake  the  gloom, 

Bound  tho  aiok  and  dreary. 

Other  dogs  in  thymy  dew 

Tracked  tho  hares  and  followed  ^ran^ 

Snnny  moor  or  meadow. 
This  dog  only,  crept  and  crept 
Next  a  languid  check  that  slept, 

Bhaiing  in  the  shadow. 

Other  dogs  of  loyal  cheer 
Bounded  at  tho  whistle  clear. 

Up  tho  woodside  hieing. 
This  dog  only,  watched  in  roach 
Of  a  faintly-uttered  speech. 

Or  a  louder  sighing. 

And  if  one  or  two  quick  tears 
Dropped  upon  his  glossy  ears. 

Or  a  sigh  came  double, 
Up  he  spraog  in  eager  haste. 
Fawning,  fondling,  breathing  ftwt, 

In  a  tender  trouble. 

And  this  dog  was  satisfied. 

If  a  pale  thin  hand  would  gUdo, 

Down  his  dewlaps  sloping, — 
Which  ho  pushed  his  noeo  within. 
After, — platforming  his  chin 

On  the  palm  loft  open." 

We  do  very  well  remember  how,  in  our  early 
youth,  we,  and  other  readers,  of  for  more  account, 
were  startled  by  tho  appearance,  from  time  to 
time,  in  some  of  our  London  periodicals  of  poems 


so  weird,  and  yet  so  passionate,  so  majestic  in 
expression,  so  calm,  and  holding  ao  evident  a 
mastery  over  tides  of  feeling,  that  curiosity  was 
roused ;  and  they  were  traced  to  the  sick  chamber, 
where  the  broken  body,  and  the  broken  heart  of 
the  sweet  singer,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  lay  waiting 
for  the  consolations  which  came  to  her  with 
Divine  strength  from  Faith  and  Hope  fixed  on 
the  Cross.  All  people  are  common-place  until 
life  has  known  its  rift ;  we  have  told  tiie  story  of 
the  rift  in  the  life  which  made  her — we  almost 
venture  to  think  beyond  any  other  poet,  the  poet 
of  suffering.  The  bright  young  girl  we  knew  at 
the  opening  of  the  paper  has  become  a  woman, 
acquainted  with  a  broken  body,  and  a  broken 
heart ;  she  schooled  that  heart,  or,  perhaps  rather 
was  schooled,  until  she  obtained  the  key  to  a  very 
wonderful  music.  In  our  large  couection  of 
English  poetry,  we  do  not  know  any  piece  of  the 
same  order,  or  with  the  same  lesson  as  "  Onora,  the 
Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary ; "  it  is  a  most  weird  and 
ghostly  story,  of  a  young  girl  who  hoped  for  an 
immunity  from  grief,  and  was  promised  that  »U 
would  go  well  with  her  so  long  as  she  did  not 
"  thank  God  in  her  weal,  nor  seek  Him  in  her 
woe ; " — ^but  ilie  great  grief  came  upon  the  death 
of  a  beloved  one,  and  then  the  involuntary  cry; 
— then  she  was  converted,  and  she  cried  to  God  ; 
and  then  follow  those  fine  lines,  so  tender  and 
80  true: 

"She  apdce  with  passion  after "^paTue— 'And  wen  it 
wiiely  done. 

If  we  who  connot  gaze  a1)cni*$'fllfioalB'valk  flie  eartli 
alnie? 

If  we  whose  ^ttne  is  bo  weiA,  shonld  have  a  irill  n 
strong, — 

And  stand  blind  on  the'^roeks,  te  ohooM  the  right  path 

from  the  wrong?  ' 
To  choose  perhaps  a  lore-lit  hearth,  instead  of  lore  aa^  I 

heaven, —  | 
A  single  rose,  fbr  a  rose-tree,  which  bearoth  aeren  tisiei 

seven?  | 

A  row  that  droppeth  from  tho  hand,  that  bdeth  in  | 

the  breast,  i 
Until,  in  grieving  for  the  worst,  we  leant  wfiat  Is  f&e  | 

best?'  I 
Then  breaking  into  tearSf — 'Dear  God,'  she  cried,  'ami 

must  we  soo  [ 
An  bliBsftil  thii^  depart  from  tu,  or  ere  wo  go  to  | 

Thbs:? 

We  cannot  guess  Theo  in  tho  wood,  or  hear  Thee  io 
Iho  wind? 

Our  cedars  must  fall  round  ns,  ere  we  see  the  li.?ht 
behind  ? 

Ay  sooth,  wo  feel  too  strong  in  weal,  to  need  Thee  on 
that  road; 

Bat  woo  being  conie,  the  soul  is  dumb,  that  erieth  not 
on  God." 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  closing  Terse  of  "  Bertha 
in  the  Lane  " : 

"Jcraa,  victim,  oomprehcn4ing 

Love's  divino  self-abnegation, 
Ocanso  my  Invo  in  its  sclf-epcnding, 

And  absorb  tho  poor  libation ! 
Wind  my  throad  of  lifo  up  higher, 

TJp,  throii<rh  nngols*  hands  of  fin  t 
I  aqnre  whilo  I  exirfre !  "  t 
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is  to  this  period  of  her  experioice  we 
e  we  ought  to  assigii  the  poem,  "  De  Pro- 


although  for  reasons  obTions  enough,  it  is 
post-humously  published.  "  Out  of  the  depths  " 
indeed !  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  days  before 
she  was  wife  or  mouier,  when  smitten  down  by 
pain,  languor,  and  bereavement.  It  is  like  one  of 
those  mighty  masses,  or  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  an 
agonised  heart  respiring  on  the  keys  of  the 
cloistered  organ,  expending  its  passion,  and 
mf^iing,  and  crying  itself  to  sleep  on  the^spear- 
peroed  heart  of  the  Bedeemer.  There  come 
moments  to  some  lives,  when  tortured  and 
wrenohed,  the  heart  cries  out,  like  EHjah,  "  It  is 
fflum^,  let  me  now  die  I "  Very  few  of  us  are 
called  to  snoh  a  saoruneiLt  of  sorrow ;  to  even 
muiy  of  our  greatest  poetB  Buoh  griefii  as  this 
distinguished  woman  knew  would  not  have  issued 
in  the  same  response.  The  "DeProfundis"  washer 
Psalm  of  Life — ^nature  helps  nature  in  nature's 
own  world,  bat  to  such  despair  nature's  sunlight 
and  songs  ctumot  descend : — 

"He  reigoB  above,  He  reij;iui  aloo^ 
SystoHiB  bom  out  and  leavo  His  throne. 
Fair  mista  of  Berapha  xtelt  and  fall 
Aiound  Him,  changeless  amid  oU, 
Ancient  (tf  days,  irhose  days  go  en. 

Tike  firom  my  head  fhe  thorn  meath  brown  I 
No  noital  ^ef  dessrves  tiiai  cnvn. 

0  mrpxeao  lore,  chief  miseiy^ 
The  flharp  regaUa  are  for  Thee 

Whose  days  eternally  go  on  t 

For  »s,  ■whatever'a  undergone, 
Thon  knowest,  wiliest  what  is  done 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood, 
Only  the  Good  discern  the  good. 
I  trust  Thee  vhOe  my  days  go  on. 

'Whaterei'B  lost,  it  flist  was  won, 
We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn ; 
Peihaps  the  cup  was  broken  hore, 
That  Hcaren's  new  wine  might  show  more  clear. 
I  praise  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

1  paise  Thee  whUe  my  days  go  on; 
I  lore  Thee  while  my  days  go  on; 
Through  dark  and  dearth,  thzongh  fire  and  &oet, 
With  emptied  arms,  and  treasnro  lost, 

I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on." 

It  has  often  been  a  moot  question,  does  snfiSaring 
make  us  more  selfish,  or  more  ^vmpathetio  vdm 
the  sorrows  of  others  ?  does  suffering  create  the 
morbid,  or  the  cheerful  temper?  ^d  we  are 
compelled  to  answer,  from  what  we  have  seen, 
that  suflFering  more  frequently  creates  a  spirit  of 
cheerful  sympathy  :  in  the  case  of  this  writer  this 
was  assuredly  so ;  her  "  Cry  of  the  Children  "  is  too 
well-known  to  need  reference :  and  so  also  that 
strong  wail  over  manifold  human  sorrows,  her 
"  Cry  of  the  Human," — both  of  which  are  among 
her  earlier  poems,  from  her  sick  room. 

A  diatiBgnishing  attribute  of  Mrs.  Browning 
as  a  poet  is  the  fuloesB  of  her  Christianity. 
Christianity  has  in  many  modem  circles  become 
so  vague  a  term  that  some  of  our  readers  may 
ask  us  to  define  what  we  mean  by  it  in  her  case ; — 
well,  it  is  a  Christianity,  in  her  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, Buch  as  "The  Seraphim,"  and  "The 


Drama  of  Exile — of  the  order  of  IGlton ;  bnt^  jnore 
especially  we  would  say  of  the  order  of  Cowper, — 
it  18  a  Christianitysecured  by  atonement,  and  seeded 

by  holiness — a  Christianity  in  which  Christ  is  on 
the  cross  to  overcome,  and  a  spirit  is  in  the  church 
to  purify,  and  to  console.  The  following  from 
the  "  Casa  (xuidi  Windows  "  is  a  noble  passage  i>n 
the  true  priesthood : — 

Priests,  priests  1 — therms  no  such  wa», — God's  own, 
except 

Ye  take  most  vainly.    Through  Heaven's  lifted 


The  priestly  ephod  in  solo  glory  swept, 

When  Christ  ascended,  entered  in,  and  sate 
With  Victor  face  sublimely  overwept 

At  Deity's  right  hand,  to  mediate. 
Ho  alone,  He  for  ever.   On  His  breast 

The  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  fed  with  fire. 
From  the  full  Godhead,  flicker  with  the  unrest 

Of  human,  pitiful  hsartbeats.   Come  up  Ugher, 
All  Christians!   Levi's  tribe  is  dispossestl 

That  solitary  alb  ye  shall  admin;. 
But  not  cast  lots  for:  the  last  chrism,  poured  right. 

Was  on  that  Head,  and  poured  for  burial, 
And  not  for  domination  in  men's  sight. 

Wh^  are  these  churches?  The  old  temple  wall. 
Doth  overlook  liiem  juggling  with  the  sleight 

Of  surplice,  candlestick,  and  altar-paD. 
East  ohorch  and  west  chuzeh,  ay,  north  churoh  and 
Bonth, 

Bome'B  dmnh  and  England'sy — let  them  all  repent. 
And  make  concordats  Hwixt  their  soul  and  month. 

Succeed  fit  Paul  by  wtnrking  at  the  tent, 
Beoome  inMlible  guides  by  speaking  troth. 

And  ezoommmiioate  their  own  pride  that  bent 
And  cramped  the  sooIb  of  men." 

We  have  said  it  is  no  part  of  this  present  paper 
to  adopt  the  tone  of  criticism  with  reference  to 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Browning ;  she  has  been  called 
an  English,  and  Christian  Schiller;  but,  if  the 
ballad-Iiko  form  of  many  of  her  pieces  suggests 
such  an  analogy,  while  they  fail  in  the  jjerfect 
finish  of  the  German,  the^  possess  a  passionate 
vehemence  and  elevated  spiritual  insight  to  which 
his  verses  can  scarcely  present  a  claim.  Occasion- 
ally such  mggednesses  appear  as  manifested  a  de- 
termination to  bend  language,  at  aU  hazards,  to  her 
intention,  the  exquisite  Bvroetness  of  her  melody 
has,  in  many  instanoes,  seldom  been  surpassed ; — 
the  most  t^ider  lines  on  "  Cowper's  Grave "  are 
among  her  sweetest  and  'most  pathetically  apt ; 
she  was  well  able,  as  a  sorrowful  raster,  to  enter 
into,  and  expr^  in  worthy  words  the  life-long 
grief  and  dreadful  melancholy  of  the  poet  of  "  The 
Task." 

Her  verses  live  in  sympathy,  some  have  said 
the  earnest  and  passionate  desire  for  sympathy 
is  almost  morbid  in  her, — to  which  we  reply, 
— certainly,  no ; — for  she  never  makes  herself 
much,  the  apparent — we  say  the  <^parent  subject 
of  her  verse;  but  she  teaches  that  we  miss  all 
life — divine  and  human,  if  we  be  not  **  touched 
with  the  feeling  "  of  each  other's  infirmities,  and 
sorrows.  In  one  of  her  poems,  she  finely  reproves 
that  nature  which  would  isolate  itself  in  intel- 
loctual  aspirations,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  moral 
and  socsj^  sympathies ;  by  such  isolation  the 
nature  separates  itself  not  mera^  from  earth. 
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and  the  deeper  teaohing  even  of  nature,  Imt 
"more, 

•^WbMt  YUeming  can  be  given 
Where  the  SpiiitB  seren,  do  tlhow  in  BeftTen, 
A  Kah  upon  the  throne? — 

A.  sum  OQ  earth  Hb  wandered  onoe, 

All  meek  and  nndeflled; 
And  thoBB  who  loved  Him,  said  'He  wept' — 

None  ever  laid  He  oniled; 
Yet  there  might  have  been  a  smilo  miBcen,' 
Whm  He  bowed  Bis  blessed  fooe,  I  ween. 
To  bleSH  that  hAppy  child. 

And  now  Hb  ploadeth  up  in  Heaven 

For  our  humanities. 
Till  the  mddy  light  on  Semph'a  wings 

In  pale  emotion  dies. 
They  can  better  bear  His  Qodhead's  glare, 

Than  the  pathos  of  His  eyes.** 

And  it  is  in  the  same  spirit  she,  not  less  truly 
than  touchingly,  expresses  the  compensations 
which  come  to  womanhood  for  the  exqidsito 
griefs  which  are  the  curse  of  the  Fall ;  they  are 
pronounced  to  Eve,  as  the  representative  of 
womanhood  through,  all  time,  as  she  leaves 
Paradise : 

"Be  satiafied; 
Something  thou  hast  to  bear  through  womanhood— 
FecuUar  suffering  answering  to  the  sin ; 
Some  pang  paid  down  for  eaeh  new  human  life ; 
Some  weaiiness  in  guarding  such  a  life — 
Some  coldness  from  the  guarded;  eomo  mistrust 
From  those  Qum  hast  too  well  served ;  from  those  beloved 
Too  loyally,  some  treason ;  feebleness 
Within  thy  heart, — and  cruelty  without; 
And  presBurea  of  an  alien  tyranny. 
With  its  dynastto  reasons  of  larger  bones 
And  stronger  sinews.  But,  go  to  I  Thy  love 
Shall  obaxA  itself  its  own  beatitudes, 
AAot  its  own  life-worUng.  A  child's  kiaa 
Set  on  thy  sibling  lips,  shall  make  thee  glad : 
A  poor  man,  served  hj  thee^  shall  make  thee  rich; 
A  tiA  man,  helped  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  strong; 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thys^  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  rendexesL  Such  a  crown 
I  set  npcm  thy  headl" 

Indeed,  the  pieoes  and  the  j»ges  of  this 
diatingnished  lady  are  redundant  with  Gospel 
notes ; — acnne  of  uiem  are  most  melodious  in  her 
Sonnets.  She  ma  a  mistresa  of  the  Sonnet, — and, 
did  spaoe  permit,  we  would  like  to  quote  three — 
forming  one  piece  of  three  chords — ^the  first.  The 
TtBo  Sayings,  "  Jesus  wept,"  and  "  Jesus  looked 
on  Peter;"  The  second.  The  Look,  "The  Lord 
turned,  and  looked  on  Peter;"  the  third.  The 
Meaning  of  the  Look. 

But  we  have  little  more  space  than  to  say,  she 
teaches  us  the  uses  of  suffering.  We  remember  a 
parable  in  which  a  preacher  says,  "  Look  at  that 
flute ;  it  was  a  ^oce  of  wood :  what  has  made 
it  into  a  flute  ?  The  rifts,  the  holes  in  it ; — ^what 
life  is  there  through  which  affliction  does  not 
make  some  rift?  All  went  well  till  then — ^but 
through  that  rift  in  the  life  came  thought,  and 
feeling ;  doubt,  in  us,  is  created  by  some  rift  in 
our  life,  some  loss  creating  a  sense  of  grief,  some 
question  of  despair.  So,  said  the  preacher  we 
heard,  "  I  listened  to  a  flute  one  day,  complaining 
that  it  was  spoiled  by  having  a  number  of  holes 


bored  in  it.  *  Once,'  it  sa^  *  I  was  a  piece  oC 
wood,  Tory  beantifiil  to  loc^  upon; — now  I  am 
nioiled  1^  these  rifts  and  holes,  and  it  said  all 

wis  very  moumfolly  and  musically.  '  Oh,  thou 
foolish  flute,'  I  said,  'without  tliese  rifts  and 
holes,  thou  woulds't  only  be  a  mere  bit  of  stick— 
a  bit  of  mere  hard  black  ebony,  soon  to  be  thrown 
away.  Those  rifts  and  holes  have  been  the 
maHng  of  thee;  they  have  made  thee  into  a 
flute ;  they  are  thy  life,  thy  character,  thy  mosic, 
and  melody,  and  thou  wilt  not  now  be  cast  aside 
with  contwipt,  but  touched  by  even  the  fillers 
of  future  generatioiis.'  Thus  sorrow  in  man 
should  reveal  to  him  his  capacity  for  supernatural 
refreshment ; — ^his  hard  and  stenle  being  ia  made 
to  reodvB  divine  airs  which  make  it  musical  in 
its  atsnxrm."  Certainly*  in  an  eminent  d^refl^ 
this  was  the  case  with  EUssabeth  Browning. 

And  yet,  numerous  as  our  quotations  have  ■ 
been,  and  certain  as  we  are  that  everyone  of  our 
readers  is  &miliar  with  the  verses,  we  will  not 
close  this  paper  without  some  extracts  ircan  that 
most  inefEahle  piece,  "He  giveth  His  beloved 
sleep." 

Hb  Givktb  His  Beloved  Slkep. 

"  Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Bom  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  mndc  decp^ 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is. 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this — 
\He  gttdh  Si»  bdoved  tltep  1  * 

*  Sleep  soft,  beloved !  *  we  sometimefl  say. 
Bat  have  no  tone  iff  charm  away 

Bad  dreams  that  throngh  the  eyelida  oraeps 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shan  break  the  happy  slumber,  when 

'  Se  giv^  Bit  beloved  steep.* 

His  dews  drop  meekly  on  the  hill. 
The  cloud  above  it  sailoth  atill, 

^^hoogh  on  its  elope  men  toil  ajid  xeapb 
Horei  solUy  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

'  He  givetk  SU  belovrd  deep.* 

For  me,  my  heart  that  'erst  did  go. 
Host  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 

That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap,— 
Would  now  i^  wearied  vision  cloeo. 
Would  childlike  on,  Hia  love  repose. 

Who  *  givetk  His'  bdoveA  aleep.* 

And  friends,        fritttdV-whon  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  hieath'  is  gone  from  mo, 

And  round  mfy  1^  foir  txnoB  to  weep, 
IjBt  one,  most  loving  of  yoii'  all. 
Bay  'Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall; 

'He  giveth  Hie  Moved  tUep:  ** 

And  thus,  the  sum  of  her  entiro  Terses,  and  tho 
pathetic  close,  too,  to  her  own  earlier  experiences, 
may  be  expressed  in  the  last  verse  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  tragic  of  her  ballads : 

"And  I  Bsid  in  nnderhreath, — all  our  life  is  nUzed  with 
death. 

And  who  knoweth  which  ia  beat? 
And  I  amiled  to  think  Gku>^s  gxeatneaa  fiomd  awod 
our  inoompleteneBs, 
Bound  om  zestleasnesi^  Hia  xest^ 
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6lad  Summer  time. 
The  pledge  of  Wmm^  sweet 
favour  fim. 
The  ^Iden  prince 
Of  all  the  varied  circling  year. 

Ah.  surely  when  Sods  lavish  hand 
Doth  freely  scatter  fruits 
and  (lowers, 

There  cometh  to  the  happy  land 
A  J  ream  of  Eden's  long 
lost  towers. 


s.  !■:,  (i. 
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U. — THB  PEOPLE. 


A  DDTOH  HOue. 


THE  stranger  of  the  present  day,  like  Julius 
Caesar  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  cannot 
hut  be  struck  with  the  blue  eye,  fair  complexion, 
and  light  hair,  almost  universal  among  the  Dutch 
people.  Here  and  there  a  dark  eye  and  dark  skin 
«iem  to  say  to  us  that  the  old  connection  with 
Spain  has  left  in  the  country  some  drops  of 
Spanish  blood,  be  other  things  that  we  shall  have 
to  note  testify  to  the  continuance  of  Spanish 
ways  and  Spanish  C06tume&    A  certain  portliness 


of  figure,  both  in  men  and  women,  is  also  very 
apparent,  just  as  it  is  apparent  in  the  pictures 
of  two  hundred  yetirs  ago.  But  whatever  else  one 
may  remark  of  the  Dutch,  their  cleanliness  must 
always  bear  the  palm  among  national  traits.  The 
trim  houses,  with  their  bright  doors  and  windows, 
strike  even  the  railway  traveller,  and  it  needs  a 
very  short  stay  indeed  to  observe  how  clean  and 
tidy  is  the  dress  even  of  the  poorest  of  the  women. 
The  cotton  print  which  in  sommer  is  seen  in  tha 
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streets  en  every  othra  woman  looks  -wftll,  and 
}u)weT6T  washed-out  the  pattern  may  be  (indicat- 
ing the  poverty  of  the  wearer)  the  drees  is 
never  dirty  or  in  rags.  No  child  can  be  seen 
with  bare  feet,  although  one  may  easily  fancy  the 
inconvenience  oi  the  heavy  wooden  clogs  which 
many  of  them  have  to  drag  along.  But  bare 
feet  imply  dirty  feet,  and  dirty  feet  a  dirty  house 
and  a  dirty  bed ;  and  we  suppose  it  is  for  thia 
reason  that  to  Dutch  children  they  are  unknown. 

I  do  not  know  if  among  Dntch  housekeepers 
Saturdair  is  consecrated  to  deaning  and  tidying- 
np,  but  it  was  upon  a  Saturday  that  I  saw  people 
busiest  in  this  department  of  usefulness.  Riding 
leisurely  into  a  oonnfary  district  in  NorUi  Holland^ 
my  attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  woman  at  a 
xoodside  cottage,  giving  either  a  somb  or  a  fresh 
ooat  of  paint  (I  am  not  sura  which)  to  a  row  of 
trees  in  her  garden,  that  in  their  fomuil  r^nlarify 
looked  like  poles  with  green  boshes  on  their  tops. 
I  should  have  thought  that  paint  would  have 
hurt  the  trees,  but  the  woman  evidently  con- 
sidered it  a  great  improvement.  By-«nd-by  we 
came  on  anouer  woman  washing  the  outside  of 
the  windows,  then  on  a  third  brushing  the  out- 
side walls  of  her  house.  A  little  farther  on,  a 
boy  of  ten  or  twebra  was  busy  with  his  knife  pick- 
ing up  the  weeda-and  tufts  of  grass  ^tween  tho! 
house  and  the  pavement.  In  a  small  town,  a  girl 
in  the  part  of  tho'Street  oppoaite/her  house -was 
actively  divaatin^iboth  caus&-wayrivaiieiK9bfiiBel, 
and  fooi-pavemenlKof  ev^y  -leai^- straw,  or  speck 
of  dirt,  aadrmakin^thewhole-as  clean  as  a  model 
kitchen  floor.  .Evatywhere'  girls  were  scrubbing, 
and  men  were  paioting,  hoeiz^r  sweeping ; 
and  the  war  vath  the  powers  of  dirt  and  disorder 
seemed  as.-'eaimeBt  as  it  was  universal.  We  must 
add  thttt  all  .this  was  near  the  celebrated  village 
of  Broe4fi|  where  it  is  said  a  man  dare  not  ^  into 
his  house  with  his-  shoes  on,  nor  smoke  his  pipe 
indoors,  lest  he  dirty  ih*  house.  If  cleanliness 
really  is  next  to  go^znesSj'as  some  people  think 
an  apostle  says,  the  Dutch  oa&not  be  far  from 
tlw  Ein^om.  We  are  sony  that  we  have  no 
access  to  international  statistiss-  of  death  and 
disease,  for -if  there  be  anything  in  sanitary 
science' as  we  eannot  doabt  tiiere  is,  the  Ihitfdi 
ought  <iO'Staiid' high  in  tin  scalflxrf' longevity. 

ThB'Weatfaer  in  smnrara  is  w«rm  enough  to 
admit  -of  a  -good'  deal  of  open-air  life  on  the  part 
of  i^d*  Dafeah,-  and '  tke  sun^ine  -  seraui  to  otm- 
tributa  a  share  of  ^at  'balmy  fteling  whioh  act8«>> 
I  think,  on  the  mind  as  well  as  tho  body.  Sunless 
skies  and  ' radiant  -faces  are  not  often  found 
together^  and  perhaps  in  countries  where  the 
national  temperament  is  somewhat  sharp  and 
bitter  it  may  be  found  that  raw  east  winds  and 
cold  leaden  skies  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Smoking  seems  universal  among  tho  men, 
although  I  have  heard  from  some  of  my  friends 
pathetic  narratives  of  desperate  efforts  to  give 
it  vpf  and  of  tho  weakness  that  led  them  to  take 
to  it  again.  Though  drunkenness  is  not  the 
scandalous  sin  it  is  with  us,  it  is  far  from  being 
unknown,  and,  from  what  I  was  told,  I  fear  it  is 
BteadUy  increasing.  Teetotal  societies  exist,  but 
they  have  not  got  nearly  the  measure  of  support 
they  now  have  in  England.  One  gratifying  fact 
with  reforcnco  to  drinking  was  very  confidently 


maintained' — ^tiiat  the  vioe  of  dmnkenneas  was  all  ' 
but  unknown  among  women.  It  is  in  that  sex,  I 
apprehend,  tiutt  of  late  years  it  has  made  moBt 
progress  in  our  own  country,  and  very  alturming 
progress  it  is.  I  shall  never  forget  the  answer 
given  me  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  Scotch  gentleman 
in  Grermany,  who  was  lamenting  the  want  of 
church  going  habits  among  the  common  people  in 
his  neighbourhood.  The  question  was  asked 
whethe:  tbe  Grerman  people  might  not  he  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  church-going  people, 
and  whether  there  was  not  a  Scotch  colony  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  might  have  some  effect  in  that 
way.  The  answer  was  that  he  believed  a  body  of 
Scotch  fEunilieB  had  been  brought  from  a  mamuao- 
toring  town,  to  work  a  minning-mill  a  few  miles 
off ;  but  as  for  example,  ne  added,  I  am  told  tiiat 
the  men  are  all  given  to  drinking,  imd  that  the 
women  are  worse  than  the  men. 

I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  presumption,  after 
a  very  brief  visit,  of  saying  anything  of  the 
character  of  the  people  in  its  deeper  aspects, 
for  though  I  was  litue  in  hotels  and  chiefly  in 
families,  my  opportunities  were  far  too  Umited 
to  allow  me  to  generalise.  But  both  on  this  and 
on  other  occasions  I  have  been  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  somertfcing  of  the  state  of  religious  life 
in  Holland«-and  on  that  subject  I  venture  to  make 
a  remark.  - 

Once  -celebratad  ^r  its  Scriptural  theologians 
'■mad  godly  literature,  the  country  came  under  the 
infineace  of  that  cold,  barren  spirit  which  seoned 
to  wither  spiritnal  Hfs  every  wherw  during  tbe 
eighteenth  cmtory.  And  when  rationalism  ovsr- 
spniad  QeomsDy  in  the  nineteenth,  the  clergy  of 
Holland  caught  the  infection.  Some  years  ago, 
the  great  body  of  the  religious  teachers  of  tiie 
people  were  rationtdists.  At  one  time  there  took 
plaoe  a  separation  -  from  the  national  church,  hut 
tho  influence  of  the  Separatists  was  not  so  power- 
ful as  it  might  have  been  had  not  such  questions 
as  the  lawfulness  of  hymns  and  organs  been 
conspicuous  among  the  grounds  of  separation. 
I  am  assured,  however,  on  good  authority  that  the 
heart  of  the  Dntch  people  did  not  go  with  their 
rationalist  preafdierB.  It  clung  to  the  old  theolo^, 
the  old  goi^  of 'Salvation  by  grace ;  the  Divinity 
of  Qur  Uened  Lord,  His  atonement  and  resurrec- 
tion, and-  &e  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  now 
it  .!>•  tiiat  wherever  a  preacher  appears,  who 
preaches  these  doctrines  with  warmth  and  power, 
ihe  people  lock  to  his  church.  Even  the  old 
ehurch  at  Amsterdam,  which  has  the  capaci^  of 
a  cathedral,  has  often  been  crowded  to  the  door 
when  an  earnest  preacher  of  the  gospel  was  to 
officiate.  I  had  to  a  certein  extent  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  this  state  of  things  in  the  appearance 
of  a  country  church  which  I  attended  one  Sunday. 
Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  that  Sunday  and 
its  service  not  be  inappropriate  in  closing; 
the  present  article. 

I  was  living  in  a  country  house,  close  by  a 
canaL  On  looking  out  early  from  my  window,  the 
firat  sight  was  certainly  not  sabbatic  A  heavy 
laden  barge  was  passing  along  the  canal,  and  a 
string  of  half-a-dozen  men,  with  a  rope  owr 
their  shoulders,  were  dragging  the  barge  through 
the  water.  One  is  always  sorry  to  see  human 
beings  toiling  at  a  kind  of  labour  which,may  V* 
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done  BO  mncli  better  by  horses  or  hy  steam ;  but 
on  a  bright  sabbath  muruing,  the  sight  was 
peculiarly  out  of  keeping,  and  one  felt  indignant 
that  the  men  should  be  done  out  of  their  day  of 
rest,  probably  by  the  greed  of  some  rich  owner, 
eager  to  get  ms  goods  forward,  but  too  poor 
inwardly  to  follow  the  old  example,  **  they  rested 
on  the  sabbath  day,  according  to  the  Scripture." 
On  onr  way  to  churoht  we  passed  a  military 
station,  swarming  with  soldiers;  some  were 
fishing,  most  were  sauntering,  but  none  seemed 
to  be  thinking  of  the  house  of  God.  I  was  told 
that  this  being  the  age  of  liberty,  an  old  law  had 
been  repealed  recently,  which  required  the  soldiers 
to  go  to  church  ;  and  that  now,  being  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will,  a  mere  fraction  was 
all  that  attended. 

The  diurch,  which  for  a  country  parish  was  of 
considerable  size,  showed  a  striking  appearance 
as  we  entered  it.  It  was  crowded  with  a  tho- 
roughly country  congregation.  The  women  sat 
in  front — a  picturesque  si^t ;  the  <Uder  women 
wearing  lace  caps,  as  their  mothus  had  done  for 
generations;  most  of  the  younger  wearing  the 
modem  hal^  and  some  of  them  compromising 
matters  hy  a  feshion  which  we  could  have  ex- 
cused— ^the  modem  hat  surmounting  the  anoient 

S Encompassing  the  women,  and  in  the 
eries  of  the  church,  were  the  men,  mostly  in 
L  dresses.  The  elders  of  the  parish  occupied 
official  seats  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit.  A 
large  folio  Bible,  with  metal  clasps,  was  plaoed 
before  each  elder.  The  elders  were  all  dre^ed  in 
black,  up  to  their  very  ears  and  chin,  for  not  a 
speck  of  white  linen  was  allowod  to  apx)ear.  It 
Btmck  me  that,  saving  a  morsel  of  whisker,  their 
£u»s  were  all  close-snaven,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  church  with  either  beard  or 
monstadie.  This  showed  that  we  were  in  the 
region  of  old  customs,  and  on  my  mentioning 
the  matter  afterwards  to  a  friend  he  said  the 
people  used  to  have  a  strong  prejudice  against 
beard  and  moustache,  especially  in  ministers,  and 
quoted  the  remark  of  a  good  woman,  that  once 
when  she  saw  a  preacher  with  a  beard  enter  the 

Eulpit,  she  felt  sure  he  could  not  preach ;  but  as 
e  went  on,  the  beard  seemed  to  Ml  off  his  chin, 
so  much  did  she  rdUsh  his  sermon !  I  do  not  think 
the  custom  could  have  h&eax  the  same  iu  the  days 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  but  in  most  respects  I 
fmcy  the  congregation  was  very  like  what  it 
wonid  have  been  then.  Without  being  handsome, 
the  fkoes  both  of  the  men  and  women  were  not 
iinpleasin^  and  there  was  difiused  over  the  whole 
people  that  umple,  grave,  yet  homely,  neighboxirly 
looik,  that  gives  such  a  cdiarm  to  a  full  ooontiy 
church. 

The  singing  was  loud  and  fiiU,  completely 
drowning  the  organ,  b«t  most  woetidly  slow.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  would  never  get  over  the  first 
note.  Two  verses  of  a  jraalm — rather  long  ones, 
it  is  true — took  seven  minutes  and  a  hsiX  to  sing. 
What  these  worthy  people  would  have  thought 
of  our  modem  time  I  cannot  conceive;  but  it 
ia  a  general  remark,  applicable  to  most  of  the 
Befoimed  churches  on  the  continent,  that  both 
their  singing  and  their  sGr\'ice  as  a  whole  stand 
in  much  need  of  some  enliveument. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  the  rapt  attention  of 


the  people  as  the  preacher  spoke  to  them  very 
earnestly  from  the  passage  in  Hosea  where 
faithless  Israel  goes  after  her  lovers,  that  have 
given  her,  as  she  thiaks,  her  bread  and  her  water, 
her  wool  and  her  fiax,  her  oil  and  her  drink  ;  but, 
findine  nothing  but  disappointment,  is  allured 
into .  toe  wilderness,  and,  after  &ithfiil  dealing, 
drawn  book  to  her  true  Lord.  As  far  as  I  oouM 
make  oat,  ilie  preacher  seemed  to  have  in  view 
the  seductive  and  deceptive  influence  of  ration- 
alism, and  the  happiness  of  the  church  that,  (Jter 
being  drawn  away,  was  returning  to  the  ways  of 
.faith  and  trust  in  the  Lord.  But  the  burden  of 
the  disooiirse  evidently  came  near  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  after  expounding  the  ways  in 
which  the  world  so  often  drew  men  away  from 
the  trao  God,  it  set  forth  God's  wajrs  of  bringing 
thfflu  back.  It  stmck  me  that  the  discourse  was 
short,  but  after  a  psalm  was  sung,  the  preatdier 
went  to  work  again,  and  this  time  with  a  fervour 
and  earnestness  that  showed  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  souls.  After 
the  sermon,  two  colleotioiu  were  taken  up ;  one, 
I  think,  the  elden,  for  the  poor  of  ma  con- 
gregation, the  other,  by  the  deacons,  for  ohurdi 
expenses.  I  had  thought  that  in  Scotland  wo 
carried  the  art  of  collection-making  to  Us  furthest 
point,  but  never  before  did  I  see  one  collection 
follow  right  after  another. 

The  congregation  dispersed  by  various  ways 
to  their  houses ;  some  in  boats  cdong  the  canals. 
It  was  a  pleasant  thought,  that  these  worthy 
people  had  been  so  richly  fed.  Vital  tmth  had 
been  set  before  them  in  a  form  adapted  to  take 
hold  both  of  their  imagination  and  their  heart ; 
and  the  hope  arose  vividly  that  while  many  had 
received  a  new  impulse  heavenward,  others  had 
been  led  to  think  of  their  ways,  receive  Ghxl's 
meroy,  aad  turn  their  feet  to  the  way  His 
oommandmenta.  -  It  was  pleasing  also  to  leam 
that  apart  from  Uie  Separatists,  who  are  all  ortho- 
dox, the  numbar  of  Erangelical  preachers  in  the 
Beformed  Churoh  was  greatly  on  the  increase, 
and  is  likely  soon  to  form  the  majority. 


THE  IN»KEEPEE*S  WUTE. 

AN  INCIDEIT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  BOOS. 

MABTIN  BOOS  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  brought 
np  in  the  Catiiolic  faith.  He  was  educated  and 
trained  for  the  churdi  as  his  career  in  life,  and 
entered  it  when  yet  youn^. 

Afbat  having  a  long  tune  sought  in  vain  for 
peaoa  of  mind  in  practices  and  penances,  both 
severe  and  of  long  duration,  he  arrived  at  tho 
immovable  conviction  that  this  blessed  stato 
cannot  be  fbund  except  by  feith  in  Jesus,  tho 
only  Saviour  and  Mediator,  and  not  by  tho  works 
of  the  law.  This  was  the  great  doctrine  which 
he  proclaimed  until  his  last  breath,  and  on  ninny 
occasions  it  brought  on  him  violent  persecution 
from  his  fellow-religionista.  Ilowevor,  he  did 
not  think  it  his  duty  to  leave  hia  communion, 
and,  as  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  exer- 
cised, down  to  1825,  his  8ucce^ful^mini8trv.  at 
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first  in  his  native  land,  afterwards  in  Austria, 
and  last  of  all  in  Bheniah  PniBsia,  at  Galnea- 
chirch. 

A  poor  woman,  one  of  his  parishioners,  came 
several  times  to  his  house  to  tell  him  the  wants 
and  troubles  of  her  soul,  A  long  while  prevented 
by  a  secret  timidity,  she  had  at  length  taken 
courage;  and,  entering  his  dwelling,  she,  after 
much  weeping,  thanked  him  for  his  good 
sermons. 

'*  Although  you  like  to  hoar  my  preaching," 
said  Boos  to  her,  "and  are  come  to  thank  me 
for  it,  I  very  much  fear  that  you  are  far  from 
believing  aU  that  I  say  to  my  congregation." 

"  Oh  I  I  believe  all  that  you  prrach." 

**  I  doubt  it.  From  your  agitated  state  of  mind 
and  the  terror  that  your  sins  occasion,  I  think 
there  is  much  unbelief  in  your  heart.  You  do 
not  yet  believe  that  God  can  pardon  you,  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  that  He  can  fill  your  heart  with 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

"  It  LB  true,"  she  said,  her  tears  flowing  faster, 
**  I  am  still  very  far  from  being  such  as  I  would 
wish.  I  am  a  ■very  great  sinner ;  and  is  it 
possible  that  God  can  pajdon  all  my  sins  ?  " 

"I  am  a  gi-eater  sinner  than  you"  said  he, 
"  and  yet  God  has  pardoned  me,  as  He  did  the 
sinner  who  wiped  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  the  hur 
of  lier  head,  the  thief  on  the  cross,  Peter  who 
denied  him.  Fan!  who  persecuted  Ids  followers, 
and  mtuny  others.  Why  can  He  not  pardon  you 
also  ?  lliink  how  you  sin  i^ainst  God  now 
your  unbelief. 

The  poor  woman  could  not  restrain  her  tears ; 
sighs  cut  short  her  words.  Boos  showed  her  by 
many  passages  of  Scripture  that  God  grants  of 
His  free  grace  the  remission  of  sin  to  the  greatest 
sinners  if  they  feel  that  they  have  sinned,  and 
humble  themselves  before  Him.  "  The  Son  of  Man 
is  come  to  seek  and  save  those  who  were  lost.  God 
has  manifested  His  love  towards  us  in  that,  when 
we  were  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  It  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  oleanseth 
us  from  all  sin.  Be  assured  that  the  Son  of 
Man  has  on  earth  tiie  power  to  pardon  sins. 
Bolierve  His  word  then.  I  dedtu^  this  to  you, 
that  God  our  heavenly  Father  loves  you  suffi- 
ciently to  give  you  more  than  all  the  gold  in  the 
world,  and  greater  riches  than  you  can  imagine, 
by  giving  you  to  know  His  only  Son.  He  is 
willing  at  tnis  instant  to  pardon  you.  You  have 
only  to  trust  yourself  to  Christ.  Do  you  believe 
that?" 

"I  cannot  do  otherwise;  I  am  obliged  to 
believe,"  she  said,  with  many  tears. 

**  You  are  very  much  blessed  in  not  being  able 
to  do  otherwise.  Go  in  peace,  your  sina  are 
removed,  and  you  are  pardoned." 

"  I  cannot  yet  deput,"  replied  she ;  *'  I  am  as 
happy  as  if  I  was  in  heaven.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  stay  a  little  longer  at  your  house; 
never  have  I  fedt  suoh  happiness  1 " 

Three  days  after  this  time  she  returned  to 
Ifortiu  Boos  again,  sad,  and  again  in  tears. 

*'  Alas,"  said  she  to  him,  "  I  am  undone." 

"  And  how  is  this  ?  " 
My  husband  is  a  drunkard ;  I  have  several 


children,  and  have  the  business  of  the  inn  to 
carry  on :   I  am  overloaded  with  cares  and 
troubles  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  on." 
Boos  smiled. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  said  to  her,  "  that  your 
faith  was  sincere  when  you  told  me  three  days 
ago  that  you  believed  yourself  to  be  pardoned; 
but  for  that  your  faith  would  not  have  been  so 
soon  attacked.  Take  courage.  If  faith  in  Josns 
Christ  could  not  be  adapted  to  people  of  all 
conditions  of  life,  the  Lord  would  never  have 
ordered  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  all  mankind. 
He  would  have  said  expressly :  You  shall  not 
preach  to  lovwers  of  beer,  nor  to  innkeepers,  nor 
to  women  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have 
drunken  husbuids,  or  many  children,  or  lodgers 
to  look  after:  beware  of  announcing  the  gospd 
to  such  people ;  they  will  never  be  able  to  believe 
it ;  they  have  not  enough  time  to  think  of  their 
eternal  welfare.  But  Jesus  speaks  in  a  langut^ 
totally  different  to  this  :  *  Come  unto  me  aU  you 
who  are  wearied  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.'  Take  courage,  then,  and  say 
to  your  spiritual  enemy,  '  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan.' " 

"  I  will  go,  then,  and  return  to  my  work.  I 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  follow 
Christ  and  to  serve  Him." 

She  departed,  having  found  peace.  The  Lord 
strengthened  her  faith,  bo  that  in  time  she  wss 
able  to  help  others,  and  extend  around  her  ihe 
precious  knowledge  of  Christ.  Her  daughters,  her 
sisters,  her  servants,  and  some  neighbours,  were 
brought  by  her  meoKs  to  believe  in  the  fieeness 
of  salvation. 

WELLS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

UL 

"  God  heaid  the  voice  of  the  lad.**— Gen.  xzi.  17. 

FOB  a  second  time  in  H^gar's  life  we  find  her 
visited  by  the  "angel  of  God,*'  and  reeved 
&om  distress  even  more  severe  than  formerly. 
At  the  well  of  Beerlahai-roi  she  was  alone  in  her 
sorrow,  now  she  was  not  alone,  but  in  company 
with  her  dying  child,  whose  sufferings  broks  har 
very  heart.  How  touching  is  the  picture  pre- 
sented  to  us.  The  forlorn  boy  lying  under  one 
of  the  shrubs  of  the  wilderness,  the  mother  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  sight,  sitting  a  good  way 
off,  "  as  it  were  a  boutdiot"  an  archer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene,  probably  given  by  Ishmael 
himself.  She  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept,  but 
it  was  the  voice  of  the  lad  that  God  heard,  the 
voice  of  him  who  was  after  all  a  son  of  Abraham, 
for  whom  Abrahfun  had  prayed  (G«n.  xvii.  18^, 
and  who  himself  knew  how  to  call  upon  his 
fatiier's  God,  now  in  his  sore  extremity.  The 
weeping  mother  and  the  praying  child  were  ali^ 
before  via  eye  of  Gh>d,  but  we  Lord  puts  honour 
upon  even  that  feeble  breath  of  prayer,  and  the 
angel  says  God  hath  heard  it.  A  great  destby 
hung  over  that  young  life,  now  so  nearly  qnenched. 
His  race  was  to  become  a  great  nation,  they  were 
to  have  the  wilderness  for  their  abode,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  possessed  by  their  wild  and  unconquered 
hordes,  but  the  prayer  of  the  lad  under  tho 
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desert  ahrab  waa  the  oonneotiog  link  of  that 
ohiHii  of  dostiny. 

Then  was  wnnethiiig  for  the  mother  to  do. 
"God  opened  her  vyea  and  she  saw  a  well  of 
water."  From  this  she  was  to  draw,  and  hy 
ffiving  it  to  her  son  she  would  restore  him. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  the  well  was  made 
to  spring  np  miraculonsly,  nor  even  that  her 
eyes  were  miraculouBly  opened.  God  opened 
wsm.  God  often  opens  our  eyes  to  see  blessings 
overlooked  and  unseen  before.  Worn  out  with 
fatigue,  exhausted  with  thirst,  and  distracted  with 
sorrow, — Hagar  and  Ishmael  had  both  failed  to 
see  the  well,  though  it  was  so  near.  Alas !  how 
many  there  are  who  fail  to  see  the  well  s;^ring  of 
the  water  of  life,  which  would  restcnre  their  souls. 
Until  Ck>d  opens  our  eyes,  even  as  He  opened 
Lydia's  heart  (Acts  xvi  14),  we  may  be  aU  our 
lives  close  to  uiis  well  of  life,  and  never  discover 
it.  "  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  your  money  for  that 
whioh  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not?  Hearken  diligently  unto 
me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good  I "  (Is.  Iv.  2.) 
Having  seen  the  well,  Hagar  loses  no  time  in 
drawing  water,  and  Ishmael  is  revived  and  lives. 
Abraham  had  prayed  with  touching  earnestness, 
in  his  hour  of  nearest  access  to  God,  that  prayer 
so  well  known  to  every  believing  father's  heart, 
**  0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee " 
(cL  ivii.  18).  The  reply  had  been,  "As  for 
Ishmael,  I  have  heard  ^ee"  (t.  20).  Thus  the 
prayer  of  the  father  met  the  voice  of  the  lad, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  answered  not  only  at 
the  well,  but  in  after  days,  when  '*  God  was  with 
the  lad "  ^xi.  20),  the  same  beantifol  expression 
used  so  eaten  in  Joseph's  divinely  guided  life. 
Qea.  TTTiT,  21-23,  etc. 

This  second  well,  so  memorable  to  Hi^ar,  diffors 
in  many  ways  &om  the  first.  The  first  was  the 
well  of  Him  that  liveth  and  seelA  fn«,  the  second 
was  the  well  where  she  learned  how  God  heareth 
theory  of  those  who  seek  Him.  At  the  first  she 
had  not  sought  God,  He  had  sought  and  found 
her.  At  the  second,  she  learned  tlutt  God  is  good 
to  the  soul  that  seeketh  Him. 

*"TwBS  Re  who  found  me  on  the  deathly  irild. 
And  msde  me  hdr  of  heaven,  the  Father's  child, 
And  day  hy  day,  vheiehy  my  aoul  may  live, 
Gives  HM  His  grace  of  pardon,  and  irill  give  I " 
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A  BALLAD. 

•Itar         otuot  qwiMA  Ion,  noUber  cm  the  lloodi  di^ 

TaOYEHBBH  ikiM  ue  dhlll  and  dmr, 

Norembet'B  wintry  blast 
SweeiM  o^er  the  oonntiy  far  and  near. 
The  floods  are  rising  fast 

For  day  by  day  inceesant  runs 
^ve  swelled  the  brimming  tide, 

Till  o^er  its  banlcs,  and  ofer  the  {dalns. 
It  qireadB  on  every  side. 


O'er  many  a  nniling  field  and  bm 

The  eddying  waters  sweep. 
The  peaoefol  browsing  herd  aloxm. 

And  drown  the  haptoas  tboetp. 

The  torbid  torrent  o'er  the  road 

Obstructs  the  traveller's  way. 
The  heavy  skies  above  forbode 

Fnll  many  a  rainy  day. 

Now,  pressing  homo  with  eager  tread. 

And  happy  words  of  joy. 
Along  the  conntry-road  there  sped 

A  mother  and  her  boy. 

**See,  motfaerl  see,  there  twinUes  out 

A  light,"  ezdaims  the  lad, 
Thaa  cries,  with  happy  ringing  Shont, 

**  Theie^B  home,  I  an  so  gladi 

"Father  is  mitin^  mother  dear. 
The  fire  bums  wann  and  brij^t, 

I  did  not  think  we  were  bo  near 
UntU  I  saw  the  light. 

"  Two  shine  ont  now !   How  can  that  bef 

'Twas  only  one  before, 
lliete's  one  for  yon  and  one  for  me 

Beside  onr  cottage  docnr." 

With  fonder  clasp  the  mother  diew 

The  laddie  near  her  side. 
As  now  there  rolled  within  their  view 

A  torrent,  deep  and  wide. 

**The  light  is  one,  my  boy,"  she  said, 

"  The  sniging  waters  flow 
So  near,  that  o'er  the  waves  ue  shed 

The  fiielight^s  riiddy  glow."  j 

But  Btm  the  ohnd  repeats  with  glee 

Above  Ihe  tomnt^t  loar, 
'*OaB  light  fbr  yon  and  one  for  me 

Jm  shilling  on  befbre.** 


Bat  now  their  rapid  footsteps  stay. 

For  at  their  feet  there  rolled 
From  right  to  left  across  the  way, 

The  waters  d«-k  and  cold. 

**  We're  close  by  home,"  the  mother  cried* 

<*  Come,  laddie,  never  fear. 
Well  soon  pass  over,  side  by  edde. 

We  will  not  linger  heie." 

So  trostful  child  and  mother  brave 

Step  in  the  swelling  tide, 
With  none  to  warn,  and  none  to  save, 

And  none  their  way  to  goide. 

First  <fer  thdr  feet,  with  ouri  and  iqilaah. 

The  chilling  waters  flow, 
Then,  running  deeper,  rudely  dash 

About  ibem  as  they  go. 

Tet  still  the  mothei's  damitleBi  heart 

Snspeots  no  danger  near. 
And  stiU  her  cheerihil  wcads  impart 

No  hint  of  anxious  fear. 

But  deeper  now  the  onrrent  grows 
As  sinks  the  treacherous  ground. 

And  wider,  stronger,  swifter  flows 
In  eddying  circlea  round. 
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The  ohildish  stiength  in  nin  cesaTS 

T«  item  iho  waters  cold, 
Tlie  howling  stcnm  his  heart  dismi^B — 

Ho  ia  but  eeren  yean  okL 

But  when  his  mothei'B  loving  arms 

Eufold  ill  fond  embrace, 
He  qiiito  forguta  hia  wild  alanitB, 

And  sings,  with  smiling  face, 

"  Our  cottage,  mother  dear,  I  boo, 

We're  close  upon  the  shore. 
One  l^t  for  you,  eM  ono  for  me 
shining  on  befoio." 

ui. 

And  thus  bis  mother's  heart  he  cheers 

To  forco  her  onward  way, 
No  danger  fills  her  heut  with  fcora, 

Ko  raging  floods  dismay. 

Her  mother-love  is  strong  and  deep» 
Her  heart  is  stout  and  brave, 

But  weary  limbs  no  lot^r  keep 
Her  head  above  the  wave. 

She  did  not  guess  how  swift  and  wide, 

Aotosb  her  homeward  way, 
The  stream  had  spread,  from  side  to  ude, 

ThxoDghont  that  rainy  day. 

Ko  feeble  woman's  strength  could  stand 

A^inst  the  sweeping  flood ; 
First  ank  her  feet  in  yielding  sand, 

And  thm  in  slimy  mod. 

Alae  I  She  feels  that  soon  tho  wave 
Most  choke  her  ffuling  breath. 

But  still  she  struggles  hard  to  saire 
Her  little  lad  frcon  death. 

Her  loving  arms  his  head  snstain 

Above  the  waters  oold. 
And  spite  of  weariness  and  pain. 

The  gitilring  child  uphold. 

"We'll  soon  bo  home,"  he  cries,  "I  see 

Quite  plain  onr  cottage  door, 
Ono  light  for  yon,  and  one  for  me 

Is  shiaiDg  on  before." 

IT- 

Alae  I  no  more  with  loving  word 

The  mother  fond  replied. 
Her  voice  the  boy  no  longer  heard 

Above  the  roaring  tide. 

Ho  calls  in  vain,  with  tender  ttme, 

He  cannot  luiderstand; 
She  walks  "in  li^t  which  never  ehono 

Below,  on  sea  or  land." 

And  down  the  stream  he's  borne  away 
While  sinks  his  mother  bravOi 

Content  to  [>erish,  if  she  may 
Her  darling  laddie  save. 

And,  snrely,  o'er  the  helpless  child 

Celestial  wings  are  spread. 
And  angels  'mid  the  tempest  vriM 

Uphold  the  fainting  head. 

For,  home  npm  the  nishing  tide, 
Though  senseless,  still  he  lives 

Till  stranded  where  a  hedgerow  wide 
Its  friendly  shelter  gives. 


Some  passing  stranger  there  espies 

The  still,  uncoDsdouB  form. 
As  safe  above  tho  stream  he  lies 

Wadied  np  amid  the  storm. 

But  death  has  claimed  that  mother  brave. 

Her  pain  and  sirife  is  o'er, 
The  life  is  safe  bite  died  to  save, 

Bnt  she  will  breathe  no  more. 

With  tender  arms  uplifted  yet 
Her  rigid  form  they  found, 
Those  anns  of  lo\-o  that  wonbl  not  lot 

Her  little  eon  bo  drowned. 

And  thus  they  bore,  with  mournful  treai|> 

The  mother  home  once  more; 
They  saw,  alas,  that  she  was  dead 

Befrae  they  reoiched  ihe  door. 

But  tender  care  restores  the  boy^ 

His  swiftly-failing  breath, 
By  moons  that  skill  and  love  employ, 

Is  just  redeemed  &om  death. 

His  pulses  dance  with  life  again. 

His  shining  eyes  with  li^t ; 
He  asks,  "Whero  was  I,  in  the  nin. 

With  mother,  all  last  night? 

"I  saw  the  lights  quite  near,  for  wo 

Were  close  upon  the  shore. 
For  mother  one,  and  <me  for  me 

Was  shining  on  beftne.** 

T. 

Bear  lad,  thy  loving  mother  dwells 

Boymd  created  light, 
No  bitter  tears,  or  sad  farewells 

Invade  tiiat  city  bright. 

Ko  feeble,  flickering  li^t  sho  needs 

Her  wandering  feet  to  guide. 
The  I«mb  of  Gkxl  Hu  people  leads 

When  living  waters  ^ide. 

The  glory  bright  of  God's  own  light 

IIlmaoB  that  city  fair, 
They  neod  no  candle  through  tho  night, 

Ko  darkness  enters  there— 

Hor  light  is  everlasting  day. 

And  may  that  glory  throw 
Bcfleeted  rays  upon  thy  way 

Through  all  thy  life  below. 

May  heavenly  light  about  thee  shine. 

If  e'er  thy  wandering  feet 
Bewildered  stray  from  paths  divine. 

Or  fierce  temptations  meet. 

Bemeraber  how  a  Greater  Lifb 

Was  sacrificed  for  thee. 
How  Christ  encountered  deadly  strife 

To  set  thy  spirit  Irec. 

Ko  storm  of  sorrow,  sin;  or  fesr 

Keed  now  thy  soul  dismay, 
Tho  Li^t  of  Life  is  ever  near. 

To  shine  about  thy  way. 

Look  up !  thy  Saviour's  face  to  see 

On  yonder  bliasfiil  shore. 
And  everlasting  light  for  thee 

Is  shining  on  before.  * 

LCCT  TiTW* 

♦  Founded  on  an  incident  which  occurred  between  Orion- 
on-the-Bill  and  Leicester. 
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'T'HIS  is  the  eeasoit  of  ertatiHtics — ^the  aeason  also  in  which 
the  living  voice  iBO«t  emphatically  diavs  cesoliuieiu 
from  them.  While  the  May  meetiags  are  Btill  in  jaogrsBs, 
ve  note  the  appeaiaDce  of  a  Httle  book  In  Frascc  on  the 
present  eondition  of  ProtestantiBm  in  that  coantry.  It  is 
oiflenlt,  and  eometimes  disoonragin^,  to  attempt  to  measuie 
ptogKm  fam  year  to  year;  but  looking  back  over  lander 
pemdfl  the  lines  of  advoDco  appear  more  clearly.  Begin- 
ning with  1809,  when  the  fint  Napoleon  was  in  the  flush  of 
bis  TietoricB)  time  were  not  150  patton;  last  year  the 
number  reached  990,  and  if  Alsace,  long  a  part  of  the  field, 
were  still  included,  there  would  now  oc  1,200.  In  1880 
the  first  religiouB  society,  the  Sooi^tc  Biblique  de  France, 
was  founded.  In  186Jt  there  were  three  Bible  societies, 
three  Booietiea  for  religious  publications,  three  great 
societies  of  evangelisfUion,  with  at  least  twenty  branches, 
four  societies  of  Mission  latdneuie,  one  society  for  foreign 
misrionst  with  anxiliaiy  brandies,  dzteen  nonnal  schools, 
two  preparatory  theological  schools,  two  faculties  of 
theology,  thirty-seTen  orphan  houses,  with  1,600  inmates, 
forty-two  asylums  for  old  and  infirm  people,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  other  establishments  connected  with  the  work 
and  progress  of  the  Protestant  churches.  The  contributions 
to  these  Tudons  socdetiea  amount  yearly  io  4,700,000  francs. 

It  appears  from  a  debate  in  the  PrusBian  Parliament 
that  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  there  aro  from  700,000  to 
800,000  Protestants,  and  only  twenty  churches  and  chapels, 
and  thirty-eeTcn  clergyiacn,  all  included.  There  aro 
parishes  of  120,000  inhabitants  with  only  five,  and  80,000 
with,  two  clergymen.  A  parish  of  40,000  or  50,060  inhabi- 
tants has  only  one  church,  which  is  described  as  little  better 
than  a  coach-house. 

The  Sunday  School  is  now  an  iustitution  of  world-wide 
interest.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley,  of  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
has  recentiy  collected  some  com}»ohensive  statistics,  which 
show  that,  exclusive  of  Bomon  OathoUo  sobMls,  thue  are 
now  in  En^Land  and  Wales  5,200,776  Boholore  and  593,427 
teachers.  The  Church  of  England  has  195,522  teachers, 
and  2,222300  scholars:  the  Wealeyau  Methodists  121,187 
teachers,  and  825,625  scholars ;  the  Congregationaiista 
86,816  teachers,  and  686,951;  scholars;  the  Baptists  45,825 
teachers,  and  426,520  scholars ;  and  the  PrinutiTO  Metho- 
dista  57,148  teaelurs,  and  369^2  sohohtrs.  The  figures  of 
eleven  smaller  deooninations  are  indaded  in  the  total,  as 
aro  also  those  of  undenominational  mismon  and  ragged 
schools.  It  appears  that  since  1857,  while  the  population 
has  increased  45  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  scholars  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  120  per  cent  The  progress  has  varied  con- 
siderably in  the  several  denominations — the  Church  of 
England  showing  an  increase  of  1S8  per  cent,  in  the  80 
years,  the  Methodist  bodies,  taken  together,  ISO  per  cent, 
the  Baptists  129  per  cent.,  and  the  Presbyterians  818  per 
cent,  while  the  Friends,  who  are  doing  a  noble  Tork  in 
their  First  Day  Schools,  have  advanced  at  ^e  rate  of  720 
pc-r  cent.  The  multiplicati(m  of  day-sohoola  has  rather 
stimulated  than  hindered  the  work.  Never  was  the  increase 
so  rapid  as  since  the  board-schools  were  founded.  If  the 
improvement,  which  is  real,  in  tiie  quality  of  teadung 
corresponded,  what  lesulls  might  not  lie  expected, 
fifnttea  tor  Scotland  f^ve  a  total  of  661,282  schc^us,  aad 
5S,113  teachers.  In  the  Protestant  schools  of  Ireland,  there 
aro  296,639  scholars,  and  28,155  teachers.  The  gnuday- 
srhools  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  in  1881  contained 
42.912  teachers  and  856^30  scholars.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  and  scholars  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  including 
Tasniaaia,  as  well  as  New  Zealand,  and  the  Fyi  Islands, 
am  omit  respectively  to  42,639  and  40B,701.  The  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  United  States  coatain  932,283  toachers,  and 
0S2O.6!^  scholars.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  there  are 
probably  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  soholars.  For  tho 
miBBionary  societies  in  different  parts  of  tho  world,  the 
miBimtun  number  of  teaehers  is  redconed  at  21,404,  ami  the 
minimum  number  of  sehdan  at  38^808.  The  grand  total 
throuR:hont  tho  world  is  estimated  at  l,76&096teaohez8.and 
14,806,451  scholars. 

A  K AflKtncEirr  church  has  been  <^iencd  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Oratory  at  Sonth  Kensington.  Since  the  opening  of 


the  cathedral  at  Southwark  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  no  event  has  occurred  of  equal  interest  to 
the  Koman  Catholic  community  of  London.  Tho  ceremony 
was  attended  by  tho  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
ud  els^teen  bisheps  froai  all  parts  of  England,  and  was 
tuftrkea  hj  pmpand  splendoiv.  "Who,"  said  Cardinal 
Moaning  in  a  subsequent  address,  "three  hundred  years 
ago,  fifty  years  ago,  even  thirty  years  ago,  would  havo 
believed  in  tho  possibility  of  what  they  saw  that  day  ? " 
Btiviewing  the  past,  he  added,  that  "  if  any  one  thing  had 
given  to  the  Catholic  Ohuroh  tiie  power  of  rising  again 
above  tho  opposition  and  the  pngudice  of  this  oouutiT,  it 
was  the  manifestation  of  the  nndenlable  charity  of  their 
priests  and  their  nuna  .  .  .  and  of  the  generosity  and  tho 
self-denial  of  the  laity."  Protestonls  will  accept  tho 
practical  teaching  of  su^  a  statement,  but  will  not  follow 
his  conclusions  when  he  contends,  that "  the  English  people, 
robbed  and  spoiled,  and  disinbsritcd  hy  tho  sin  of  tn^ 
foief atfa^s,  wore  not  apostates  by  acts  of  their  own,  and  are 
yeanung  fiir  the  bnUi."  We  do  not  to  read  history. 

The  Evan^Ucal  Military  Church  in  ISomo  grows  in 
influence.  Signer  Capellini,  who  for  the  last  twdve  years 
has  laboured  incessonUy  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian 
army,  lately  received  a  communication  from  the  Govern- 
ment, informing  him  that  in  recognition  of  the  good  he  had 
done  in  the  army,  the  King  had  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Cavaher  of  the  order  of  the  Conma  d'ltalia.  The 
members  of  the  Military  Church  therenpcn  snbacribed  to 
purchase  the  oroes  of  tho  order,  and  presemted  it  to  him, 
together  with  on  album  oonttuning  a  congratulatory 
address. 

At  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  held  in  Dublin* 
a  proposal  was  made  for  the  institntion  of  an  order  of 
mission  preachers.  The  advantages  of  nieh  a  course  wrae 
admitted,  and  the  project  was  referred  to  the  bishops  to 

report  upon. 

Tbe  S)'nod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  En|;laQd  was 
held  this  year  at  Liverpool,  tho  Bev.  Henry  Lundie,  of  that 
city,  aotiiig  as  Moderator.  The  Bcv.  Dr.  Edmood,  of 
Highbury,  tbo  retiring  Moderator,  referred  to  the  proposed 
modifloation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Ho  said  he  could 
see  that  the  movement  whioh  had  been  begun  contemplated 
no  abandonment  of  the  old,  but  the  perfecting  of  it  by  the 
addition  of  the  new,  tho  soaiatcnanco  of  truth  already 
sufficientiy  declared,  and  the  exhibition  of  that  which  was 
not  so  explicitly  exhibited.  The  main  improvement  desired 
was  tho  bringing  into  more  pro^rtionate  and  prominent 
place  the  love  of  Ood  to  mankind.  Mr.  Lundie  in  his 
address  referred  to  the  less  regular  ageneiefl  now  at  work 
in  the  field  of  evangelisation.  That  tiiere  should  be  room 
in  this  Christian  land  for  the  snooess  of  such  an  agency  as 
tho  Solvation  Army  was  a  <nicumstanoe  fitted  to  excite 
the  gravest  reflection  on  tho  part  of  the  churches.  What 
had  tho  churches  been  doing  since  the  Befozmation  that 
multitudes  of  people,  unahepbeided  and  nncared  fox,  should 
be  ready  to  hail  any  new  deliverer  that  might  arise,  and  be 
marshalled  by  beat  of  drum  to  hear  the  Gospel  which  the 
churches  had  failed  to  bring  to  them  P  The  larger  measure 
of  blame  was  due  to  the  churches  for  permitting  the  growth 
and  condition  which  make  the  Salvation  Atmy  possible, 
rather  than  to  then  far  using  their  own  peculiar  instru- 
ments for  tilling  the  soil  where  the  cthurcnes  had  not  so 
much  as  turned  the  sod.  Further,  he  contended  that 
oiganised  work  was  more  likely  to  bo  useful  than  indepen-- 
dent  desultory  effort  Services  in  halls,  circuses,  and 
theatres  had  too  ofton  the  effect  of  drawing  off  the  loosoly- 
attached  members  of  churches,  many  thus  escaping  from 
the  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  church 
mcmbemhip.  FroH  the  reports  subsequently  presented  it 
appeared  that  there  aro  now  ten  Preabytervee  in  England. 
More  than  half  of  the  congregations  have  been  fnmed 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  pneseid  membership  ii 
68,406,  against  57*408  in  the  previous  year. 

Thz  atatisUcs  presented  at  tho  annual  meeting  of  the 
Salvatian  Army  in  Exeter  Hall  include  eighteen  coun- 
tries and  celMicfl  in  its  operations,  and  give  749  corps,  with 
184S  officers,  as  its  present  strength,  a  groat  incacase  during 
the  year.   The  army  has  now  246  village  ontpeets  ia  the 
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United  Kingdom.  In  all,  846  tmildiags  are  and,  with 
sitting  accommodation  for  5G0fiO0  at  home  and  190,000 
abroad.  There  are  thirty-eight  oorpa  in  London.  Thirteen 
languagea  are  osed  in  their  meetings,  15,900  of  vhich  are 
held  every  week.  A  building  company  is  being  formed  to 
lend  money  on  the  buildings  throughout  the  country.  The 
total  revenue  last  year  was  893,8001;  of  this  180,0001  is 
spent  locally.  Bomo  2,990  had  offered  their  serrioeB  last 
year,  and  those  suitable  for  office  had  been  sent  to  the 
Clapton  Training  BarrackB,  where  1,180  had  been  trained 
duifng  the  last  two  years.  Ten  officers  are  now  going 
abroad.  Prom  Switzerland  we  hear  of  seiious  diBtorbanfwa, 
and  of  the  imprisonment  of  Salvatiomsts  in  common  with 
ihe  rioters,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  army  has  made  good 
its  tooting  in  that  ooontry. 

Th«  power  of  aong  has  hmg  been  recognised  in  the 
Christiaa  Church,  but  has  norer  been  so  widely  used  as  an 
OTOt^listio  agency  as  at  the  present  time.  Wo  get 
glimpses  of  now  missionary  methods  in  letters  from  Krish- 
nogar  in  North  India.  The  Eev.  A.  Clifford,  of  the  Churdi 
Missionary  Society,  describes  the  evening  prayer-meetings 
which  take  j^ace  in  the'honses  of  the  villagers  at  their  own 
request.  "  These  gatiierings  ore  uHually  held  in  the  littlo 
yards  of  the  ootii^ea,tho  men  sitting  on  mats  spread  on  the 
ground,  the  women  in  the  verandahs  of  the  house.  The 
meeting  is  opened  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  generally  the 
composition  of  one  of  our  Krishnagar  poets,  of  whom  we 
have  several,  and  is  followed  by  exhortation  by  the  cate- 
ohist,  and  prayers  offered  by  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
laymen  present,  interspersed  with  more  singing.  In  some 
villageB,  meetings  of  this  description  take  place  every 
OTenmg.  Another  hriglkt  feature  has  been  the  preaching 
and  HDging  expeditions  which  have  been  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  some  of  our  people  during  the  lost  six 
months."  The  singing  of  bright  native  hymns,  full 
of  gospel  invitation,  is  found  to  have  great  attraction. 
"Go^l  words  put  to  melody  and  repeated  over  and  over 
^ain,  as  titey  axe  in  the  sankirtan,  seem  to  open  the  door 
of  the  heart  in  a  wonderful  *ray,  and  awaken  interest  and 
feeling  where  preaching  by  itself  has  failed  to  move." 
Another  missionary,  the  Rot.  B.  Williams,  writes; — 
"  Singing  hymns  to  native  tunes  has  become  an  important 
dement  in  my  work  this  year.  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
in  the  Krishtrngar  dUtrict  to  disoonntenanoe  native  music. 
Greet  effbrts  have  been  made  to  train  the  peo^e  to  sing 
Bnglish  tunes.  The  Western  system  of  music  is  as  little 
auitod  to  the  musical  genius  of  the  people,  as  English 
poetical  metre  to  the  genius  of  their  language.  Now  that 
we  encourage  the  people  to  sing  in  their  own  style  it  is 
striking  to  see  how  heartily  tiiey  take  it  ij^  Considering 
tlut  song  has  heea  the  chief  insbroment  for  pToselytizing 
used  by  the  various  ISndn  sects,  it  is  strange  that  we  have 
selected  it  so  long.  Bendes  singing  when  out  preach- 
ing during  the  day,  it  is  my  praotioe  to  take  all  my 
own  servants  and  the  men  employed  about  the  tents — 
who  are  all  Christians,  and  form  a  littlo  choir — ^into  the 
Tillages  after  sunset.  Wo  sing  and  preach  for  two  or  three 
hours  to  large  audiences.  In  fact  we  get  hundreds  by  this 
means,  where  we  shoold  only  get  tens  by  preaching  only. 
Another  plan  is  this ;  when  we  are  near  a  Christian  church 
we  get  a  large  company  of  Christians  to  come  and  spend 
the  evening  with  us,  singing  and  preaching  to  the  heathen 
and  Mussulmans.  The  good  effect  upon  the  Christians,  in 
being  associated  with  ns  in  this  way,  I  consider  to  bo 
almost  as  important  as  the  effbet  of  their  sin^ng  upon  the 
heathen."  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Hall  bears  similar  testimony. 
**  Parties  have  been  organized  in  almost  every  station  now, 
who  go  out  and  sing  the  Gospel  through  the  villages  and 
towns,  and  sometimes  they  aooompany  us  in  pr»ohing. 
The  people  love  song,  and  mey  will  crane  out  in  crowds  to 
listen  and  follow." 

As  regards  Mahommedanism  in  Bengal,  Mr.  Williams 
states  that  it  is  fast  decaying.  There  are  reasons  for  its 
decay.  "  When  the  language  of  the  courts  was  changed, 
Mid  OoTcmment  work  thrown  open  to  all  alike  to  bo  gained 
by  pasnng  competitive  examinations,  the  bigoted  Mussul- 
man would  not  give  up  his  Urdu,  Persian,  and  AraUc.  and 
study  English.  The  shrewd  and  clever  Hindu  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  about  forty  years,  the 

Srevions  condition  of  things  is  completely  reversed,  and  the 
[ussulmans  are  lamenting  that  all  the  work  in  the  courts 
and  Government  offioes  has  passed  flrom  them  to  the  Hindus. 
The  leaders  of  the  Mussulman  community  are  tbeiefore 


sinking  in  the  social  scale.  The  change  of  the  languan 
dealtlne  death-blow  to  the  study  of  Urdu  and  Aramc, m 
which  the  Mussulman's  religions  literature  exists.  The 
schools  in  which  these  languages  were  tan^t  are  fast 
disappearing.  In  my  district,  with  about  200,000  Mussul- 
mans, there  is  not  one.  The  people  therefore  do  not  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  prayers  they  use.  The  few  amme  them 
who  do  are  fast  diminishing,  as  the  old  men  die  off.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  Mussulmans  here  are  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  One  result  of  this  is  the  observance  of 
many  idolatrous  praetices." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  Report  stated  that 
on  an  ordinary  day  200,  and  on  a  busy  300,  ships  left  the 
ports  of  London.  Kb  i^noies  required  to  be  increased.  The 
^lore'  Institute,  however,  embraces  not  only  most  of  the 
home,  but  very  many  foreign  ports  likevrise.  A  "  Bethel 
Union  "  among  veBsels  whose  captains  denre  to  promote  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  their  sailors,  which  was  founded  in  1805, 
now  includes  948  ships.  The  speakers  did  not  oonflne  them- 
selves Bolelv  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  sailor's  life,  but 
urged  his  claims  to  more  sympathetic  ooosideratioii.  Ur. 
Janson  sud  that  the  risk  of  the  sailor's  life  was  quite  unappie- 
ciated.  It  actually  amounted  to  this,  that  in  the  amrags 
sea^Ufe  ot  twenty-four  yean,  one  man  in  time  must  expect 
to  meet  a  violeiit  death. 

At  the  annual  meetii^r  of  the  Thames  Church  Ifisskm, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Mather  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  the 
statistics  for  1883  compared  most  favourably  with  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  net  receipts  amounted  to  4,l75t 
(including  406  new  subscriptions^  being  an  advance  ot 
2,5001.  in  four  years.  The  year  had  been  one  of  special 
blessing  in  spiritual  results.  Mr.  Edwaid  Birkbeok,  K.P., 
speaki^  of  the  Deep-Sea  Fishermen,  said  that  when  they 
were  on  shore  after  an  eight  weeks'  voyage,  they  were 
tempted  by  every  description  of  vice ;  and  when  afjoot  they 
were  lured  hy  a  most  disastrons  evil — the  floatuig  grog- 
shops ot "  copers  "  of  the  North  Sea.  If  there  was  one  way 
in  which  great  good  could  be  done  among  them,  it  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nnackB  sent  oat  by 
this  Mission.  They  were  doing  a  work  worthy  of  tbs 
support  of  a  great  maritime  nation  like  England. 

Tat  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Right  Rev.  BoboH  Bicker- 
steth,  D.D.,  has  been  called  to  his  rest,  after  a  life  of  iode- 
fatigable  labour.    The  Dean  of  Ripon,  preaching  in  the 
cathedral,  gave  some  statistics  in  evidence  of  the  results  of 
bis  labours,  but  still  more  noteworthy  was  the  emphasis 
he  laid  on  one  feature  of  his  character.    His  acts  and 
administration,  he  said,  were  the  iNX)dnct  of  thoughtful  be- 
lieving prayer  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God.   **  If  they 
could  read  in  the  light  of  eternity  the  history  of  the  work 
done  in  the  diocese  during  the  last  twenty-Beven  years  they 
would  find  that  for  every  clergyman  who  had  been  ordained, 
every  new  church  consecrated  or  glebe  house  built,  every 
income  increased,  every  school  opened,  evBry  association  for 
missionary,  charitable,  and  educational  purposes  formed, 
there  had  been  a  corresponding  labour  and  secret  prayer  and 
earnest  search  for  the  will  of  God.   The  work  was  done  in 
the  closet  before  it  met  the  eye  of  man.   That  was  the  habit 
of  the  bishop's  life,  and  explained  not  only  the  wonderful 
amount  of  firmness  of  purpose  which  he  threw  into  hia 
ministry,  bat  the  success  wnich  attended  it**   The  bishop 
had  readied  his  six^-eigfath  yesf . 

A  BEHABKABLB  ecolesiasUoal  figure  has  disappeared  from 
the  scene  in  the  late  Dr.-Kenncdy,  of  DingwaU.  It  is  statd 
that  he  delivered  his  first  sermon  in  the  open  aii,  and 
at  once  acquired  the  reputation,  which  he  never  lo^^• 
of  being  a  popular  and  attractive  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
He  was  a  laborious  worker,  firequently  {ureoching  ten 
sermons  in  tbe  course  of  a  week.  He  had  nothing  to  aid 
him  in  the  working  out  of  his  sermons  bnt  the  Bible  and 
Concordance,  yet  ho  could,  we  are  told,  **  retain  for  hours  " 
the  undiminished  attention  of  audiences  numbering  sevcrut 
thousands,  assembled  in  old  Highland  chundiyards  on  the 
hill  slopes,  while  he  preached  to  them.  A  curious  fact  is 
related  of  his  last  ministrations.  Upon  his  introduction,  in 
1844,  as  the  first  Free  Church  minister  of  Dingwall,  he 
began  in  his  prayer  meetings  a  course  of  short  addresses  on 
the  Psabns.  These  were  continued  until  the  end  of  last 
year,  when  he  left  to  spend  the  winter  in  Mentone.  and  it 
fell  to  him  to  take  up  the  last  psalm  on  the  nigfat  when  he 
was  to  bid  his  people  farewell.  Ho  bos  not  iong  aiirvivcd 
his  return. 
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VII. — THE  FLAQELLINTS. 


THE  wild  and  extraordinaiy  outbreaks  of  the 
people  known  in  history  as  the  Flagellants, 
or  Whippers,  may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes ; 
but  are  chiefly  due  to  the  condition  of  Europe, 
and  more  eepemally  of  the  church,  in  the  thirteenth 
■a.U76.-Jn.xft.iBU. 


and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  idea  from  which 
they  originated — that  of  propitiating  Heaven  for 
human  sin  by  self-inflicted  torture,  of  course  dates 
from  a  much  earlier  period  than  those  centuries — 
indeed  from  the  very  beginning,  or  it  may  be 
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Iwfore  the  beginning*  of  history.  It  was  well 
known  to  the  heathen  world.  The  laceration  of 
the  body  by  whips  and  knives  formed  part  of  the 
religioiu  rita&l  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicitms, 
axid  many  other  Asiatic  nalions.  On  these 
occasions,  if  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  &vonr  were 
not  immediately  vonchsafed,  the  worshippers 
would  pnxjeed  to  inflict  yet  severer  snfferings  on 
themselves,  in  order  that  the  spectacle  of  their 
anguish  might  at  length  move  the  compassion, 
and  disarm  the  anger,  of  their  gods. 

This  use  of  the  scourge  was  unknown  to  the 
Jews,  and  therefore  found  no  place  in  primitive 
Christian  worship.  It  was  never  used  during 
the  early  ages  of  the  church ;  nor  did  It  form 
part  of  the  severe  self-discipline  established  by 
the  monks  of  the  Thebaid;  nor,  again,  do  we 
find  it  enjoined  by  the  founders  of  the  earliest 
lEIastem  monasteries.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
having  been  practised  by  certain  enthusiasts  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifw  oentnry ;  after  which 
it  slowly  crept  into  favour  during  the  generations 
wMch  followed,  until  about  A.D.  1050  self-flagel- 
lation had  become  a  fret^uent  practice  among 
ascetics.  Cardinal  IHuniani  wrote  an  epistle  in  its 
praise,  and  the  celebrated  Dominic,  called 
Loricatus,  a  monk  of  Croco  d'Avrillan,  introduced 
the  usage  of  singing  penitential  hymns,  accom- 
panied by  the  infliction  of  the  scourge,  thereby 
greatly  stimulating  the  zeal  of  his  followers.  He 
is  said  to  have  assured  them  that  twenty  recita- 
tions of  the  Psalms,  during  which  time  tke  whip 
was  to  be  continually  used,  would  be  as  efficacious 
as  a  hundred  years  of  the  ordinary  penit«atial 
discipline. 

The  habit  diflused  itself  more  widely  among 
the  devout,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  more 
sober-minded  among  the  dergr  to  discourage  it. 
But  it  was  not  tul  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  it  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  popular  movemwit.  That,  it  should  bd  remem- 
bered, was  a  period  of  almost  unexamined  wicked- 
ness ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  had  it  attained  a 
greater  height  uian  Italy.  The  corruption  of  all 
who  exercised  authority,  whether  in  church  or 
state,  appeared  to  have  reached  its  height.  The 
wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibdlines  were  conducted 
with  a  barbarity  which  might  put  to  ^ame  t^e 
worst  deeds  of  heathen  times.  The  people  und^  - 
went  the  miseries  of  famine,  rapine  and  murder, 
without  the  power  of  resistance,  or  the  hope  of. 
d^verance.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  should 
have  felt  that  the  hand  of  Heaven  was  afBict-  ' 
ing  them  with  extraordinary  severity,  uid  have 
striven  by  any  means  that  fimatiokm  might 
suggest,  to  mitigate  its  wra^ 

The  first  ontbret^  seems  to  have  token  plooe 
at  Perugia,  in  the  year  1260,  where  a  monk  named 
Begnier  preached  public^  the  necessity  of  propitia- 
ting the  Deity,  justly  ofiended  as  He  was  at  men's 
crimes  and  impieties,  by  public  humiliation  and 
penance.  His  words  were  like  the  lighted  match 
applied  to  the  train  already  laid.  He  was 
instantly  and  enthusiastically  followed  by  crowds 
of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages — old  men  and 
children,  nobles  and  merchants,  labourers  and 
artisans,  abandoned  women,  and  ladies  of  the 
purest  character  and  most  delicate  nurture.  Two 
and  two  they  marched,  with  tbeir  heads  covered, 


that  they  might  not  be  recognised,  but  naked  to 
the  waist,  and  marked  with  red  crosses  on  their 
bocks  and  breasts — sometimes  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  city,  sometimes  through 
waste  and  solitary  renons;  twice  every  day 
inflicting  the  severest  discipline  on  themselves, 
and  risiiig  once  every  night  for  the  same  stem 
purpose.  Wild  and  lawless  as  their  combination 
might  seem  to  be,  they  were  nevertheless  subjected 
to  a  very  severe  discipline.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  enrol  himself,  who  had  not  the  means  of  self- 
support — fourpence  a  day  being  the  sum  required 
of  each — no  one,  who  had  not  confessed  and 
received  absolution;  no  one,  whose  proselytism 
had  not  the  approval  of  his  friends  and  relatives ; 
no  one  in  fine  who  could  not  declare  that  he  had 
fully  forgiven  his  enemies.  These  qualifications 
probably  excited  general  respect  and  sympathy. 
We  leam  that  everywhere  ready  hospitality  was 
accorded  them.  It  is  further  said  that  they 
would  never  protract  their  visits  beyond  a  single 
day,  or  partake  of  refreshment  twice  at  the  same 
house.  Their  demeanour  is  reported  to  hare  been 
singularly  modest  and  devout.  As  they  advanced 
in  uioir  simple  procession,  each  holding  a  cross  in 
his  hand,  they  chanted  a  hymn  *  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  God  for  their  sins,  and  entreated  the 
intercession  of  Jesus  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Ever  and  anon  they  would  halt  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  up  their  prayers. 

In  this  manner  they  traversed  the  country. 
Into  whatsoever  city  they  entered,  the  contagion 
of  their  example  instantly  spr^id  among  tiie . 
people.  The  busy  haunts  of  the  merchant  and 
the  trader,  the  gay  resorts  of  the  young  and  the 
noble,  the  monk's  cell,  the  student's  chamber, 
nay,  the  secret  lurking  places  of  the  be^ar  and 
the  thief  were  instantly  emptied — all  raowding 
eagerly  to  behold  the  doings  of  their  sombre 
visitors,  if  not  to  join  themselves  to  their  brother- 
hood.  Thirty-three  days  and  a  half,  the  period 

•  Specimens  of  these  hymHB  have  'baeii  preserved.  Lin- 
gard  pyea  a  ataoza  firom^one  of  them,  'which  has  been 
preserved  by  L'Eveaque. 

"  Through  lore  of  man  the  Saviour  come, 

Throu^  love  »f  maQ  He  died, 
He  Buff^ed  want,  rqivoach  and  ahame. 

Was  floourged  and  omoified. 
Oh  Uiink  th^  on  thy  SaTioui's  pain, 
Aud  lash  tbo  sinaer,  lash  agaio/ 

Dr.  Hecker  also  has  preserved  "  the  ancient  eone  of  the 
Fhwelbmts,'*  ^ch  has  been  randeied  metrically  into 
English,  of  yttiA  the  ficdlowing  are  extracts. 

Whoe'er  to  save  his  snl  is  faia. 

Host  pay  and  render  back  aeain ; 

Ye  that  repent  your  crimes,  oiav  nigh. 

From  the  burning  hell  we  fly, 

From  Satan's  wloKod  company. 

*  *  * 

Tears  from  oar  sorroirine  eyes  'we  weep, 

Thonfoie  so  firm  onz  finth  we  keep 

With  all  our  hearts,  vith  all  our  senses, 

Christ  bore  His  cross  for  our  offences. 

Ply  well  the  scourge  for  Jesu's  sake. 

And  Qod  through  Christ  your  sins  shall  take; 

For  love  of  God  alwudon  sin. 

To  ausBd  your  visions  Uvea  bogin. 

So  shall  we  His  mcrsy  vin. 


Prostrate  crosswise  let  na  fall. 
Then  with  uplifted  anna  aiis^^ 
Tbalk  God  with  va  nay  sym; 
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corresponding  to  the  presmned  number  of  years 
whioh  onr  Lord  had  spent  upon  earth,  was  fixed 
npcm  as  ihe  ordinary  period  of  penance ;  and  the 
effects  which  are  ruated,  and  no  doabt  truly,  to 
hare  lemlted  firan  it,  are  surprising  indeed.  It 
was  not  only  that  musio  and  wicing  and  reveliy 
of  all  kinds  ceased  to  be  heard  or  seen,  and  in 
their  place  crowds  of  devotees  kneeled  publicly 
in  prayer  in  the  streets,  or  made  them  resound 
witii  hymns  and  penitential  chants.  There  were 
deeper  and  graver  changes  than  these.  Uen, 
who  had  long  oheriahed  a  bitter  hatred  to  one 
anotiiier,  sought  each  other  out,  to  sue  for  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation ;  drunkards  renounoed  their 
evil  ways;  robbers  hastened  to  restore  their 
plunder  to  the  rightful  owners ;  usurers  gave  up 
their  unKghteous  gains;  suspected  criminals 
stood  fc7ward  asiA  made  publio  confession  of  Uisix 
gmlt;  nay,  the  jail  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
ma  prisoners  altowed  to  go  free,  in  the  certainly 
of  tneir  amendment  of  li&.  It  is  said  that  never 
since  the  days  when  the  church  was  first  set  up, 
had  there  been  such  a  renewid  of  num  after  the  like- 
ness in  which  he  had  originally  been  made.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  there  was  at  this  period  any 
ialling  away  irom  the  high  standard  set  up.  The 
numbers  of  the  Flagellants  did  indeed  gradually 
fall  off  until  the  whole  movement  had  died  out ; 
but  apparently  only  because  all  who  were  liable 
to  be  influenced  its  attractions  had  already 
undergone  its  influence. 

Fifty  years  afterwards  it  broke  out  again.  In 
1296  uiere  was  a  ^ruid  proo^ion  of  Flagellants 
to  Strasbou^  Spires  and  Frankfort;  at  which 
places  th^  stinod  up  the  people,  always  too 
ready  to  be  so  iooited,  to  a  perseoalion  of  the 
Hel^ew  pcqmlation,  great  numbOTS  of  wh<Bn  were 
in  oonsequenoe  massacred.  At  Frankfort  one  of 
the  principfd  Jews,  roused  to  fury  by  the 
merouees  injuslaoe  of  the  mob,  set  on  fire  the 
Town  Hall  and  the  Oathedral,  both  of  which 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  In  revenge  for  this  deed, 
not  tiie  incendiary  only,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  residents  in  the  city,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  who  had  taken  an  early  opportunity 
of  escaping  into  Bc^emis,  were  slaughtered.  A 
similiar  atrocity  was  committed  at  Mayence; 
where  the  Fli^^ellants  having  stirred  up  the 
citizens  "by  accusations  against  the  Jews*  some  of 
Uie  latter  attempted  to  defend  thenuelvee,  and 
slew  about  two  hundred  of  their  aswilants.  The 
whole  population  of  the  city»  having  learned  this 
fact,  attacked  indiscriminately  all  the  Jewish 
inhabitants,  and  murdered  tweLve  thousand  of 
them. 

The  above  incidents  show  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  Flagel- 
lants— a  change  such  as  may  always  be  looked 
for  in  the  history  of  such  movements.  They  had 
ceased  to  be  the  sLoQere  and  single-minded  devo- 
tees, who  had,  in  the  first  instance,  in  very  truth 
desired  nothing  but  to  make  atonement  for  an 
and  obtain  forgiveness.  Still  more  plainly  was 
this  seen,  when  the  mischief  again  oroke  forth 
on  the  oocasion  of  the  Black  Deaw — ^that  frightful 
scourge,  whioh  visited  Ehirope  in  1348,  and  is 
said  to  have  swept  away  as  many  as  twnily-five 
milliona  of  men.  That  was  indeed  a  dieadful 
period.   Its  horrors  were  heightened  by  strange 


sounds  and  apparitions,  SMue  of  which  may  have 
been  real,  though  the  greater  part  were  no  doubt 
the  effect  of  imagination,  and  which  remind  us  of 
the  phenomena  said  to  have  preceded  the  destmo- 
tion  of  Jousalem.  It  is  said,  that  a  pillar  of  fire 
appeared  over  the  Pope's  Falace  at  Avignon,  and 
occupied  the  same  position  for  fully  an  hour — 
that  a  fire-ball  was  seen  in  the  skies  hanging 
over  Paris,  where  a  multitude  of  persons  babrfd 
it.  There  were  also,  other,  less  doubtful  visita- 
tions of  Divine  wrath.  An  earthquake  of  unex- 
ampled power  visited  Italy,  Greece,  and  other 
surrounding  countries.  The  great  towns  suffered 
severely,  whole  streets  being  laid  in  ruins,  while 
country  villages  were  sw^lowed  up  witii  the 
whole  of  their  inhabitants.  Deluges  of  rain  over- 
flowed tiie  whole  land,  destroying  the  crops,  and 
when  the  fewiiil  malady  itself  broke  forth,  whioh 
the  physicians  were  wholly  unable  to  cure,  and 
which  the  strongeBt  constitution  could  not  resist, 
it  was  no  wxm&r  that  the  old  fanaticism  broke 
out  ^ain  with  redoubled  virulence.  As  before, 
the  movement  was  no  sooner  set  on  foot  than 
thousands  crowded  to  join  it.  They  marched 
through  the  cities  in  carefully  ordered  proces- 
sions, the  singers  leading  the  way,  and  giving  the 
time  to  the  rest.  Their  heads  were  covered  as 
far  as  the  eyes ;  whioh  were  always  fixed  on  the 
ground,  every  feature  expressing  the  deepest 
contrition.  They  were  clad  in  sad-coloured  gar- 
ments, the  red  cross  being  imprinted  on  their 
caps,  breasts  and  backs,  and  they  carried 
scourges,  the  lashes  of  which  were  loaded  with 
iron.  Lighted  candles  and  gorgeous  banners 
embroidered  vrith  gold  were  carried  before  them. 
As  again  in  the  fonner  instance,  whererar  l&ey 
made  their  appearance,  they  received  an  enthu- 
siastic wdoome.  The  dmnih  bells  were  ravLg, 
the  people  went  out  in  procwsion  to  meet  them 
as  they  approadied  the  cities,  and  banquets  in 
their  honour  were  laid  out  in  the  market  places. 

But  extravagances  and  corruptions  of  the 
truth  now  began  plainly  to  show  themselves. 
The  Flagellants  introduced  the  discipline,  whioh 
they  had  hitherto  practised  as  a  matter  between 
Heaven  and  their  own  consciences  only,  into  the 
public  services  of  the  churoh,  insisting  that  all 
should  undergo  flagellation,  because  without  it 
j)ardon  for  sin  and  restoration  to  Divine  favour 
could  not  be  obtained.  It  was  now  practised 
every  day,  and  in  the  most  public  manner. 
Each  morning  the  Flagellants  issued  from  their 
monasteries,  singii^  Psalms  till  they  reached  the 
appointed  place.  Here  they  stripped  themselves 
to  the  waist,  (md  bared  their  legs  and  feet, 
leaving  only  a  loose  linen  covering  round  the 
loins.  Then  they  laid  themselves  down  in  a 
circle,  each  observing  a  different  attitude, 
according  to  the  crime  which  weighed  on  his 
conscience,  and  for  which  he  desired  to  make 
atonement.  If  the  offence  was  perjuiy,  the 
penitent  lay  on  one  side  holding  up  three  fingers, 
if  adultery,  he  stretched  himself  prostrate,  with 
his  face  to  the  ground,  and  so  on  with  all  other 
hum  an  sins,  each  of  which  had  its  proscribed 
position  of  t^e  limbs  and  body.  Then  the  master 
went  his  rounds,  inflicting  on  each  the  regnlaticm 
penalty.  Th^  were  then  ordered  to  rise  ssaA 
scourge  themselves — ^^ds 
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being  accompanied  with  the  singing  of  hymns, 
and  the  o£fonng  np  of  prayers — malt  the  plagues 
which  would  be  the  just  penalty  of  their 
wiokedness,  might  be  averted.  The  wild  enthu- 
siasm of  the  devotees  continued  to  grow  with  its 
indulgence,  until  they  became  persuaded  that  the 
blood  which  streamed  from  their  wounds,  became 
mingled  with,  and  had  the  same  efficacy  as,  the 
Blood  which  the  Saviour  had  offered  up  upon  the 
Cross.  From  this  they  proceeded  to  declare  that 
by  the  institution  of  Flagellation  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  was  annulled,  or  rather  that  the  only 
true  Baptism  was  that  of  the  blood  drawn  forth 
by  their  scxmrges.  At  one  of  their  assemblies  a 
letter  was  read  out,  which,  it  was  asserted, 
had  been  brought  down  from  heaven  to  the 
Church  -of  St,  Peter  at  Jerusalem.  In  thi ,  it  was 
affirmed  that  our  Lord,  though  deeply  grieved  at 
the  sins  of  mankind,  had  nevertheless  decreed,  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Saints,  that  all  who  should  join  the  pilgrimage  of 
the  Flagellante  for  the  proscribed  period,  should 
be  received  into  Divine  fi&vour.  Someone  pre- 
suming to  enquire  who  had  sealed  the  letter  thus 
transmitted,  received  the  ready  answer,  that  it 
was  the  same  person  who  had  sealed  the  GospeL 
The  madness  extended  itself  farther  and  further, 
until  the  Italian  and  Grerman  Churches  were 
filled  with  the  devotees ;  and  the  regular  services, 
and  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy  were  super- 
seded by  the  intruders. 

Nor  was  it  to  Italy,  or  Germany  only,  that  the 
visits  of  the  Flagellants  extended.  Tne  zeal,  by 
which  they  were  consumed,  would  be  satisfied  by 
nothing  less  than  bringing  all  Christendom 
under  uieir  influence.  Among  other  countries  our 
own  was  included.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  in., 
about  the  year  1351,  a  deputation,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  (me  hundred  and  twenty  men  and 
women,  landdd  on  the  English  coast  and  pro- 
oeeded  to  London,  where  they  seem  to  have  made 
some  stay.  Every  morning  at  an  appointed 
hour,  the  whole  band  issued  forth  marshalled  in 
a  double  line,  and  moved  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  streets,  bare  to  the  middle,  lashing 
themselves  with  their  whips,  and  chanting  their 
sacred  hymn.  Suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  they 
all  fell  prostrate  with  the  exception  of  the  last  in 
the  |)ro(!e8sion.  This  latter  liien  moved  along 
the  line  oft^e  prostrate  bodies,  and  administered 
a  blow  to  each  as  he  passed  by.  When  he  had 
got  to  the  end  of  the  row,  he  himself  lay  down, 
and  the  one  now  left  in.  the  rear  rose  and  went 
through  the  same  process.  They  continued  this 
manoeuvre,  which  in  this  respect  resembled  a  boys' 
gune  at  leap-frog,  until  all  had  inflicted  and  re- 
ceived i^astigation.  The  experiment  does  not  seem 
in  this  instance  to  have  been  successful.  Whether 
the  oolder  blood  of  the  English  was  not  so  easily 
roused  as  that  of  their  brethren  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  or  whether  the  furore  was  beginning 
every  where  to  die  out,  is  a  question  not  easy  to 
determine.    But  the  efiec^t  was  not  what  the 


adventurers  had  anticipated.  *'  The  citizens," 
says  the  historian  Lingard,  "gazed  and  mar- 
velled, pitied  and  commended,  but  they  ventured 
no  further.  Their  &ith  yna  too  weak,  ax  their 
feelings  were  too  acute.  They  sdlowed  the 
strangers  to  monopolize  to  themselves  this  novel 
and  extraordinary  grace.  The  missionaries  made 
not  a  single  proselyte,  and  were  compelled  to 
return  home  with  the  barren  satisfaction  of 
having  done  their  duty  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
believing generation." 

The  same  decline  of  influence  now  showed 
itself  in  those  countries,  where  they  had  hitherto 
commanded  Bucoess.  Their  arrivid  in  the  cities 
ceased  to  call  forth  enthusiasm,  or  even  r^pect. 
The  bells  were  no  longer  rung.  The  citizens 
stood  aloof.  The  disorders  they  occasioned  were 
restrained  and  punished.  To  redeem  their 
tottering  cause,  they  unwisely  attempted  to  work 
miracles.  At  Strasburg  they  attempted  tc 
restore  a  dead  child  to  life,  and  dieir  fiulure 
precipitated  their  ML  Grave  charges,  not  only 
of  teaching  false  docbine,  but  of  immorality  of  life, 
were  sJleged  against  them — the  truth  doubtless 
being  that  the  sect,  in  consequence  of  its  success, 
had  been  joined  by  persons  who  had  no  belief  in 
its  teaching,  but  sought  to  accomplish  their  own 
purposes  through  its  influence.  This  is  the  evil 
to  which  all  such  irregular  outbreaks  are  liable, 
and  constitutes  the  main  reason  why  sober-minded 
men,  who  may  approve  the  object  aimed  at,  ore 
ever  slow  to  jKurtioipate  in  them. 

The  change  in  public  opinion  was  presently 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  authorities.  The 
Emperor  Chanes  it.  published  severe  edicts 
agf^ut  them :  Philip  ti.  of  France  forbade  their 
entry  into  his  dominions.  Muifred,  king  of 
Sicily,  threatened  any  with  death  who  took  part 
in  their  processions. 

In  Westphalia,  and  indeed  throu  gbout  Grermany, 
the  Flagellants  were  now  proscribed  and  hunted 
down.  Finally,  Clement  vi.  interdicted  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  pilgrimages  under  penalty  of 
6x<»mmuni(»tion,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
claim a  holy  war  against  them — in  the  course  of 
which  some  thoussmds  of  the  unhappy  wretches 
were  massacred.  Thus  dealt  with,  the  mania 
gradually  died  out  It  broke  out  again  in  the 
year  1414  with  still  wilder  extravagance,  its 
professors  now  altogether  rejecting  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  together  with  every  form  of  external 
worship,  placing  likeir  whole  hope  of  salvation  in 
fl^ellation,  and  affirming  that  whosoever  recited 
the  paternoster  and  Ave  Maria  a  certain  number 
of  times,  accompanying  these  prayers  with  strokes 
of  the  8(x>urge,  would  infallibly  secure  to  them- 
selves salvation ;  which  could  in  no  other  way  be 
obtained.  They  were  now  dealt  with  by  the 
Inquisition,  by  which  many  of  their  leaders  were 
bunt  at  the  stake.  These  severities  seem  to 
have  proved  successful ;  for  the  frenzy,  though  it 
has  occasionally  broke  forth  in  8a(»)eiBding  ages, 
never  Agaia  attained  any  height. 
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BT  TBE  AUTHOB  Or  ^'OHBISTIB  BKDFEBN'S  TBOUBLES." 
CHAPTER  III. — A  SICKLY  SUMMER. 


AS  the  summer  wore  on,  there  came  upon 
Carson  that  which  had  come  but  seldom 
within  the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant," 
a  sickly  season.  The  weather  had  been  un- 
usaally  hot ;  and  with  but  little  rain.  The 
streams  which  watered  the  pastures  and  wheat- 
fields  beyond  the  town*  were  shrunken  to 
tiny  liTUletS  before  tb^  reached  the  lake,  and 
aiany  of  them  never  reached  it  at  alL  The 
springs  which  fed  them  had  fiuled  for  the 
time,  and  so  had  some  of  the  deep  wells  dag 
la  early  days,  before  the  new  water-works  had 
been  thought  of.  Even  the  waters  of  the  lake 
had  perceptibly  receded,  and  had  left  a  strip  of 
cracked  and  green  soil  along  its  margin,  just 
below  the  line  of  cottages  in  the  east-end  of  the 
town. 

In  one  of  these  cottages  occurred  the  first 
case  of  fever  to  which  Dr.  Graham  was  called, 
A  case  of  fever  was  not  surprising  in  the  ciroum- 
stances.  It  was  a  case  of  bad  drainage,  or 
rather  of  no  drainage  at  all.  It  was  surprising 
that  it  had  not  occurred  before,  and  since  it  had, 
it  was  a  pily,  the  neighbours  said,  that  Hike  Daly 
hinuelf,  rather  than  his  patient,  hordworkiug 
wife,  should  not  have  been  the  victim. 

In  tids  house,  for  the  first  time  in  Canada,  Dr. 
Graham  saw  real  and  painful  poverty,  and  it  took 
him  by  surprise.  He  had  seen  carelessness, 
unthrift,  even  waste,  before,  but  not  often.  He 
was  the  more  surprised  because  he  knew  that  the 
poor  woman  tossing  helplessly  on  her  uncomfort- 
able bed,  was  one  whose  services,  as  a  worker  by 
the  day,  were  highly  valued  by  many  of  tiiQ  ladies 
of  Canon. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  house  beside  tiie  bed 
on  which  she  lay  but  a  few  rickety  chairs,  a 
propped-up  table,  a  brokrai  stove,  with  a  pot  and 
pan  at  two,  and  a  few  earthenware  dishes,  and 
two  ragged  children — ^not  thm  or  stunted  from 
kmg  want,  but  evidently  very  hungry  for  the  time 
t>6ing, — who  appealed  fretfoUy  to  an  eUer  sister, 
or  wrangled  together  for  the  crusts  which  she 
was  dispensing  to  them. 

Ail  this  went  on  in  the  outer  room,  but  the 
ieverish  and  exhausted  mother  seemed  to  hear  or 
to  imagine  it  all,  for  she  mingled,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  miserable  aches  and  pains,  broken 
apologies  and  excuse  for  the  noise  and  confusion. 

"  We're  out  of  meal  and  things  and  they're 
hnngiy,  and  no  wonder,  and  me  forced  to  lie  here 
with  my  head  running  around.  Himself  is  here 
to  be  suTfi,  but  he's  not  used  with  the  children, 
and  I've  been  bnt  poorly  this  while  back.  And  I 
hope,  doctor,  youll  just  get  me  up  again  as  iiwt 
as  you  can." 

The  doctor  promised  to  do  his  best. 

**  There's  six  o'  them,  not  counting  Eotliie,  that 
I  had  to  send  for,  and  her  doing  so  well  at  Hrs. 
Lath's  where  I  ought  to  be  tiiis  day  m^sel^ 


washing  and  scrubbing.  Oohone,  but  the  veiy 
thought  of  it  all  tires  me  out,  so  as  I  couldn't  teU 
ye,  doctor,  dear.  Eh !  but  ye're  kind  and  handy," 
added  she,  trying  to  smile,  as  the  doctor  moved 
her  gently  on  to  the  pillow,  and  comforted  her  in 
the  various  ways  natural  to  one  who  has,  besides 
the  knowledge  of  the  skilled  physician,  the  kind 
heart,  tiie  tact  and  the  training  that  go  to  make 
a  perfect  nurse. 

"You  may  be  sure  TU  not  lose  a  day  in 
getting  you  up  t^ain.  You  are  not  to  be  easily 
spared  among  us,  a  busy  woman  like  you.  Don't 
fret  about  the  children,  Kathie  must  send  them 
to  the  neighbours  for  the  day,  so  that  the  house 
may  be  quiet.  You'll  feel  another  woman  when 
you've  had  a  sound  sleep.  I'll  send  you  something 
to  ease  you,  and  don  t  fiietmoie  than  you  can 
help." 

He  did  not  send  the  medicine,  he  brought  it 
himself,  and  iu  so  doing,  stumbled  on  the  husband 
sitting,  with  a  black  pipe  in  his  mouth,  on  a 
log  at  the  door.  The  man  looked  downcast  and 
miserable  enoi^h. 

"Gtottin^  over  one  of  his  sprees,"  said  the 
doctor  to  hunself  as  he  met  his  eye. 

'*  How  is  she,  doctor  ?  It  can't  be  the  fever, 
surely  ?  Where  can  she  have  &Uen  in  with  that, 
I  wonder  ?" 

"She  has  fever  certainly,"  said  the  doctor 
gravely.  "  And  the  question  is  how  she  is  to  get 
rid  of  it.    She  will  need  great  care,  Daly." 

"  Doctor,  dear !  I'd  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and 
let  her  walk  over  me,  witii  all  the  pleasure  in 
life,  if  it  would  do  her  a  morsel  of  good,  yon  may 
well  believe  that,  doctor." 

"  Yes,  but  it  would  do  her  no  ^;ood.  What  she 
wants  is  good  nursing  and  nounshment,  and  she 
must  be  kept  quiet.  Where  are  you  working  now, 
Di^?" 

•The  man  looked  down,  moving  uneasily  from 
one  foot  to  the  other. 

I've  been  doing  day's  work,  as  I  conld  get  it 
from  one  and  another.  It's  a  slack  time,  ye 
see.  And  now  I  doubt  111  need  to  bide  at  home 
to  t^e  care  of  herself,  if  it's  the  fever  she's 
got. '  I'll  not  be  leaving  her,  air,  when  she  needs 
me. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  No.  Littie  Eathie's  nnrsing  will  be  best  for 
the  present.  It  will  do  your  wife  more  good  to 
know  that  yon  are  steadily  at  work.  It  will  be 
a  good  while  before  the  can  do  anything  again. 
And  she'll  need  many  comforts,  Daly — ^to '  say 
nothing  of  the  children." 

"  I'd  go  to  work  pleased  enough,  God  knows,' 
if  I  had  the  chance.  And  any  way  the  most  o* 
them  that  need  men  have  fallen  out  with  me  of 
late." 

"  I  wonder  why  ?  **  said  the  doctor^  . 
«  Well,  rir,  for  no  Bp^^^i^g^ 
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be  that  whiles  I'm  not  there  when  they  expect 
me.  Nobody  will  say  that  I  am  a  lazy  man,  or 
tlutt  I'm  not  an  honest  man — I'll  say  aU  that  for 
myself." 

"And  a  sober  man,  eh,  Daly?  " 

"  Well  Bii-,  as  to  that  111  not  deny  that  I  take 
a  glass  now  and  then,  as  ye  may  do  yourself^  and 
whiles — a  glass  too  much  I  may  take." 

"  Yes.  It  is  the  '  glass  too  much  *  that  does 
the  mischief,"  said  the  doctor  gravely. 

"  An'  faith,  doctor,  it's  not  just  so  'asy  to  say 
when  the  '  glass  too  much '  comes  in !  And 
whiles  I  fall  in  with  good  company,  and  whiles 
with  bad.  And  then — is  a  man  to  be  blamed 
when  he  doesn't  know  what  he's  doin'  at  all,  at 
all?" 

This  was  a  question  the  doctor  did  not  choose 
to  discuss. 

*'In  the  meantime  try  and  get  steady  work  to 
do.   You  have  a  large  family,  Daly." 

"  Not  (me  too  many,  Qod  bless  them.  Bat  the 
times  are  bad  for  a  man  like  me,  and  I  don't 
know  where  to  turn  now  the  wife  is  done." 

The  man's  voice  broke,  and  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes.  He  had  a  good  faoe,  frank  and  kindly, 
if  it  had  not  shown  so  plainly  the  effects  of  the 
"  glass  too  much."  His  anxiety  about  his  wife 
oould  not  be  doubted. 

"We'll  pull  her  through,"  said  Dr.  (Jraham 
kindly ;  "  but  you  must  try  and  get  work  to  do, 
and  see  that  you  keep  out  of  harm  s  way." 

When  the  doctor  returned  later  in  the  day 
there  was  quiet  in  the  house.  There  were  no 
children  to  be  seen,  and  the  mother  slumbered 
uneasily  and  moaned  and  mattered  in  her  sleep. 
Foot,  pretty  Eathie  slumbered  too,  sitting  on 
the  floor  wiu  her  oheek  on  her  mother's  hot  hand. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  am  better,  I  iJiink,  though  my 
bead  is  queer  like  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Daly,  felling 
back  on  the  piUow  again  when  she  tried  to  rise. 
"  And  Kathie  too — but  we'll  be  rested  to-morrow. 
And  you  might  make  some  tay  now,  dear.  It 
would  be  refreshing,  wouldn't  it  now,  doctor  ?  I 
don't  seem  to  care  to  be  ateing  much  myself. 
Will  I  be  better  to-monow,  do  you  tiunk, 
doctor?" 

The  doctor  could  hardly  promise  her  so  much  as 
that ;  but  he  spoke  cheerfully  and  encouragingly 
to  Kathie,  and,  at  Mrs.  Daly's  entreaty,  promised 
to  let  Mrs.  Wynne  know  that  she  was  ill. 

*'  And  sure  am  I  titiat  it  won't  be  long  before 
she'll  be  coming  to  see  me,  for  it's  a  saint  she  is, 
and  kind  te  ma  peor — ^though  she  nuJces  no 
preteiujes  at  all." 

So  that  night  Dr.  Graham  found  himself 
standing  once  more  at  the  gate  of  the  Grey-house 
garden,  not  sorry  that  he  had  an  excuse  for  the 
visit.  But  he  did  not  see  Mrs.  Wynne.  Mrs. 
Marlowe  was  sitting  on  the  verandah  alone  for  the 
moment.  There  was  no  bright  sunset  to-night. 
Only  a  bank  of  lowering  clouds,  suoh  as  night 
after  night  had  seemed  to  give  promise  of  the 
rain  so  longed  for  and  so  much  needed. 

"  Come  away,  doctor.  It  is  a  Ira^  time  since 
we  have  seen  you  here.  I  was  saying  to  the 
girls  only  to-day,  that  you  must  have  forgotten 
us.  But  Eliza  said  there  was  much  sickness  in 
the  town,  and  that  you  must  be  very  bn^  now 
that  Dr.  Sterne  is  away.   I  am  glad  to  see  you. 


Eliza  has  gone  out,  but  Helen  was  here  a  minute 
ago." 

Dr.  Graham  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
familiar  white  shawl  disappeaiing  among  iha 
raspberry  bushes  in  the  fuither  garden,  and 
meant  very  soon  to  follow  thither.  But  he  did 
not  need  to  do  so ;  for  in  a  little  Miss  Marlowe 
having  passed  through  the  house,  came  sedately 
out  at  the  front  door,  and  gave  him  greeting. 
She  did  not  say  that  it  was  long  since  he  had 
visited  them,  or  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him 
again,  as  her  mother  had  done.  But  she  was 
very  pleasant  and  friendly,  and  he  lingered 
for  some  time  after  he  had  delivered  the  sick 
woman's  mesai^^  to  Mrs.  Wynne. 

The  pleasantest  house  in  Caroon  !  It  was  that 
certainly  to  Dr.  Graham,  and  to-night  the  reason 
of  the  pleasantness  was  made  more  clear  to  him. 
than  ever  it  had  been  before.  While  he  answered 
Mrs.  Marlowe's  questions,  and  leqmnded  to  her 
remarks  about  sLtb.  Daly  and  all  that  lUiza 
would  be  suTB  to  do  for  her,  he  was  saying  to 
himself,  that  unless  Helen  Marlowe  would 
consent  to  share  the  home  for  whidi  he  was 
beginning  to  long,  there  oould  be  no  home  for 
him  in  Carson.  His  face  grew  grave  and  stem 
as  he  thought  of  the  wilderness  of  the  tar  West, 
to  which  he  might  have  to  turn  his  steps, .  should 
his  hope — whidi  was  indeed  hardly  a  hope — fail 
him. 

"  I  wish  I  had  spoken  sooner,"  he  was  saying 

to  himself. 

And  yet  it  might  have  made  no  diSnenoe. 
Her  sister's  influence  agaiust  him  would  have 
been  the  same,  thongh  he  might  not  have  known 
it.  And  what  reason  had  he  to  sappose  that 
ISiaa  Marlowe  did  not  believe  as  her  sister  did 
of  him  and  big  danger.  The  thought  hurt  him 
shuply,  and  he  roae  up  suddenly  as  though  he 
were  going  away. 

The  sun  had  now  gone  down,  leaving  no 
glory  of  oolour  and  light  as  on  the  night  when 
he  last  stood  there.  There  were  only  hmvy  grey 
clouds  in  the  sky,  and  the  dull  gleam  of  the  lake 
beneath.  The  fields  and  gardens  between  the 
house  and  the  shore  looked  parched  and  desolate 
in  the  deepening  gloom.  Th&  air  was  close  and 
motionless,  though  now  and  Uien  a  doll  faint 
sough  came  through  the  pines  in  the  garden 
beyond.   Altogether  it  was  very  dreary. 

*'Yoa  look  tiled,  Dr.  Gn^bam"  said  Miss 
Marh>we  at  last. 

"Yes?  No;  it  is  not  tha>t  I  am  tired,  bnt  it  is 
a  dull  sort  of  night,  is  it  not,  dose  and  de- 
pressing?" 

"It  will  be  much  nicer  within  doors,"  said 
Miss  Marlowe  rising.  "  Come  into  the  parlour, 
doctor,  and  wait  till  Mrs.  Wynne  comes  home." 

So  instead  of  going  away  as  he  had  intended. 
Dr.  Graham  went  into  the  house,  but  he  might 
just  as  well  have  gone  away,  he  said  to  himself 
angrily.  For  in  a  little  while  a  friend  or  two 
came  in,  and  there  was  music  and  conversation, 
jnst  as  tiiere  had  often  been  before  on .  such 
evenings.  But  Miss  Marlowe  was  friendly  and 
kind,  and  went  to  the  door  and  lingraed  a  m(mient 
aa  the  venmda  when  they  all  went  away,  and 
— on  the  whole — Dr.  Giahun  was  not  sorrv  that 
he  had  stayed.  GoOglC 
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lArs.  Wynne  had  never  carried  out  her  resolu- 
tion of  speaking  to  her  sister  about  Dr.  Graham 
wd  his  frequent  Ttsits.  She  had  not  been  able 
to  do  so,  because  she  felt  that  her  sister  might 
rraent  any  snoh  speech  on  her  part,  with  regard 
to  (me  who  had  oi^y  been  coming  to  the  house  as 
other  -visitors  had  oome ;  aztd  as  time  went  on  she 
was  glad  that  she  had  kept  silence.  !For  in  no 
way  aisoemible  to  her  had  Helen  shown  that  she 
missed  or  regretted  his  visits,  and  she  was  begin- 
ning to  hope  that  she  had  been  mistaken  with 
r^ard  to  the  doctor's  hopes  and  intentions. 

'*  He  would  hardly  have  resented  my  words  so 
much  as  to  stay  away  from  the  house,  if  he  had 
really  been  in  earnest  as  I.  supposed.  It  is  better 
in  every  way  that  nothing  was  said." 

Dr.  Graham  did  not  see  Mrs.  Wynne  next 
day  at  the  bedside  of  poor  Mrs.  Daly,  but  he 
saw  evidence  enough  that  she  had  been  there. 
The  bed  was  made  wholesome  wiUi  snow-white 
sheets,  and  a  soft  white  pillow  supported  the 
restless  head ;  and  instead  of  the  lusavy  dark 
wrapper,  and  ^  dd  sfaawl  in  irhioh  she  had  been 
^restorday  muffled,  she  looked  cool  and  ocanibrtable 
m  a  plain  white  bedgown  and  cap.  To  all  this 
Mrs.  Daly  called  the  doctor's  attention,  telling 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  of  all  that  her  kind 
friend  had  done,  and  had  promised  to  do  for  her 
and  for  the  children. 

And  she  is  to  see  Mrs.  Lacy,  and  Eathie 
is  to  bide  at  home  awhile  till  I'm  better.  And 
she's  to  ask  the  master  to  take  Mike  on  again. 
If  he  were  at  work  steady  he'd  be  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  my  mind  would  be  eased  about 
him.  He  is  a  kind  man  whatever  they  may  say, 
when  the  drink  hasn't  hold  of  him;  and  he's 
a  good  &ther  and  husband,  only  he  is  just  too 
easily  beguiled — poor  boy." 

S]»  wandered  on,  speaking  e^rly  at  times — 
then  mnttraing  broken  entreaties  ana  expostula^ 
tiona  to  "  Mike  dear,'*  and  to  the  children,  not 
knowing  what  she  said.  Eathie  listened,  and 
looked  at  the  doctor  with  anxious  eyes. 

"  You  are  not  to  be  frightened  though  she  should 
sometimes  seem  not  to  know  what  she  is  saying. 
That  is  part  of  the  troubles,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  stay  with  her.  I  see 
by  many  tokens  that  you  ^nll  make  a  good 
nnrse." 

"  rU  do  my  best,  but  I  know  so  little,  and 
she's  very  sick,  doctor  I  " 

"  Well,  yes.  She  is  ill,  but  she  will  soon  be 
better,  I  hope.  And  I  am  to  be  here  every  day. 
And  I  am  sure  you  will  do  in  all  things  just  as  I 
teUTOu." 

■*  That  I  will,  indeed  I  And  Mrs.  Wynne  is  to 
come  often,  and  she  is  to  teach  me,  and  she  ts 
Irind." 

And  Kathie  showed  the  jar  of  milk  that  had 
come  from  the  Grey-house,  and  the  pail  of  ice  in 
which  it  was  to  be  kept  sweet  and  cooL  '*  And  it 
is  good  for  mother,  she  says." 

Tho  doctor  assured  her  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  she  could  take.  Then  Kathie  went  on  to 
tell  how  all  the  children  had  been  sent  away 
"  a-berrying,"  with  orders  to  call  at  the  Stone 
House  to  get  their  dinner-baskets  filled,  and  how 
they  were  quite  pleased  to  go. 

"  And  there's  <mly  wee  Teddy  at  homet  and  he's 


as  good  as  gold,  and  the  house  will  be  quiet, 
and  m  do  tdl  that  you  tell  me,"  said  grateful 
Eathie,  with  a  little  bre^  in  her  voice. 

Dr.  Graham  found  Mike  sitting  on  the  log 
again,  this  time  without  his  pipe.  His  tobacco 
was  out.  He  touched  his  hat  as  the  doctor  came 
out. 

"  And  liow  is  she  bow,  air?  " 

"  Sl»  is  no  worse.  We  can  hardly  hope  that 
she  will  be  any  better  for  a  while.  No  work  yet, 
Daly?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  to  go  to  Stone  House  to  the 
garden,  Mrs.  Wynne  says,  but  I  could  not  go  tiU 
I  would  hear  how  you  found  her  this  morning." 

*'  She  is  quite  as  well  as  I  expected  to  find  her  ; 
and  your  being  busy  at  work  will  do  her  as  much 
good  as  my  medicine,  you  may  be  sure.  Come 
now,  Daly,  be  a  man.  Don't  meddle  with  the 
glass  too  much  again,  at  any  rate  till  your  wife  is 
better,  for  her  sake." 

'*  Yes,  sir,  if  one  could  only  know  which  it  ia — 
the  glass  too  much  I  mean." 

"  I  doubt  it  is  the  first  glass  with  you,  Mike. 
You  must  let  alone  altogether." 

"  Sure,  doctor,  ye're  not  teetotal  now.  Ye've 
more  sense.  But  I've  not  a  cent  in  my  pocket. 
I'm  not  likely  to  treat  myself  to-day,  and  I  know 
nobody  likely  to  treat  me." 

"  He  would  be  no  friend,  but  an  enemy,  who 
would  tr^t  you  to  drink  to-day.  It  woiJd  be 
the  makiug  of  you,  Daly,  if  you  were  never  to 
drink  a  drop.  You  are  just  one  that  the  plec^ 
wotdd  make  a  man  of." 

"  Ah !  yes.  If  I  could  first  take  it  and  then 
keep  it — but  that's  not  likely  to  happen,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  And  you  wouldn't  like 
it  for  yourself,  doctor.    Would  you  now?  " 

But  the  doctor  did  not  stay  to  answer  that 
question.  He  had  oth^  patients  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  none  so  ill,  nor  likely  to  be  ill 
so  long  as  Mm  Daly.  Dr.  Sterne,  the  good 
old  doctor,  who  had  nad  most  of  Uie  practice 
among  rich  and  poor  for  a  great  many  years, 
was  getting  past  work  now,  and  many  of  his 
poorer  patients  had  &Uen  into  Dr.  Graham's 
hands. 

*'  And  into  better  hands  they  could  not  have 
fallen,"  one  of  these  patients  was  saying  to  Mrs. 
Wynne,  as  the  doctor  entered  her  house.  He 
paused  a  moment  at  the  door,  with  a  feeline  of 
awkwardness,  which  surprised  himself,  but  wmoh 
he  could  not  for  the  moment  overcome.  Mrs. 
Wynne  showed  no  awkwardness,  but  rose  and 
o&red  her  hand  quietly  uid  gravely,  as  her 
manner  was,  and  thanked  him  for  bringing  Mrs. 
Daly's  message  to  the  house. 

She  went  into  another  room  during  the  doctor's 
visit,  but  waited  for  him  at  -tiie  door  as  he  came 
out,  and  they  went  up  the  hill  together.  There 
were  a  good  many  sick  people  in  the  town, 
in  whom  Mrs.  Wynne  was  greatly  interested. 
She  had  questions  to  ask  about  one,  and  help  to 
offer  for  another,  and  all  this  lasted  till  they 
reached  the  point  where  their  ways  parted  ;  and 
thinking  of  edl  the  grateful  words  spoken  of  the 
doctor  hy  poor  Mrs.  Daly  and  others,  and  not  at 
all  of  the  rather  hard  words  she  herself  had 
spoken  to  him  the  last  time  they  had  walked 
together  in  Carsan  Str^gt^.^^^^^^^f^d 
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kindly  and  cordially  in  bidding  him  good- 
moming,  as  they  parted.  The  doctor,  of  course, 
responded  as  cor^Uy,  though  he  was  a  little 
surprised,  and  smiled  as  he  went  on  his  way, 
saying  to  himself  tiiat  she  seemed  to  have  gotten 
over  her  feu«  in  a  very  short  time.  But  he  was 
pleased  as  well  as  surprised,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  lighter  heut  as  ne  went  about  his  work 
again. 

Whatever  Mrs.  Wynne  still  thought  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  Dr.  Grahara,  she  had 
quite  put  away  all  thoughts  of  possible  danger 
through  him  to  her  sister,  and  so  when  she  came 
into  the  pleasant  morning-room  where  Helen  and 
her  mother  were  sitting  at  work  together,  when 
she  told  them  of  poor  Mrs.  Daly's  very  serious 
illness,  and  of  all  that  sh^  had  done  for  her,  and 
all  she  still  intended  to  do,  she  told  also  of  tho 
doctor's  kindness  to  the  poor  woman,  and  of  her 
gratitude  to  him.  There  was  something  to  be 
told,  too,  of  other  patients  of  his  whom  she  had 
seen,  and  of  all  that  she  had  heard  in  his  praise. 
And  then  she  came  back  to  Mrs.  Daly. 

"  Yon  should  have-  heard  her.  Sure,  ma'am,  he 
is  just  the  kindest  gentlsman,  axtd  so  strong  as 


well.  And  if  it  were  the  princess  herself^  or 
your  own  mother,  ma'am,  he  could  not  trate  her 
with  more  consideration.  Yes,  it  the  thrue  gentle- 
man he  is,  fuid  kind-hearted." 
And  then  Mrs.  Wynne  added  after  a  pause, — 
"  And  it  is  quite  true.  I  have  seen  it  myself^ 
strength  and  gentleness  oombined,  and  skill  and 
kindly  conffldsration.   What  good  might  he  not 

do  in  this  town,  if  " 

-  Then  she  paused,  and  when  she  spoke  again,  it 
was  to  say  that  Michael  Daly  was  coming  up  to 
see  what  he  could  find  to  do  in  the  garden,  "  just 
to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way,"  till  he  oonld  get 
into  work  again. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  had  qnestionB  to  ask  and  sugges- 
tions to  make.  But  Miss  Marlowe  said  nothing, 
except  that  if  Daly  was  to  be  let  loose  in  the 
garden,  it  was  time  that  she  should  be  there  also, 
which  was  true ;  for  Daly's  discrimination  as  to 
flowers  and  weeds,  even  when  he  was  quite  sober, 
could  not  altogether  be  relied  upcm.  So  Hiss 
Mm-towe  put  down  her  work  and  went  out 
smiling,  and  saying  to  herself — 

He  will  win  her  heart  in  spite  of  herself^  of 
that  I  am  very  sore." 
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TH  h]  Bight  of  simple  loyalty  always  thrills  the 
soul,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  unflinch- 
ing obedience  to  commands,  of  dogged  persistence 
in  fulfilling  responsibilities,  of  re^y  recognition 
of  the  laws  of  gentleness  and  justice,  or  of  brave 
adherence  to  principle.  Boys  and  girls  do  not 
readily  forget  the  story  of  Casabianca,  the  young 
French  lad,  who  kept  the  post  on  deck  which  his 
father,  the  admiral  had  assigned  him,  and  would 
not  leave  it,  though 

f  O^er  him  fast,  thiongh  soil  and  Bhroud, 
The  vieathiug  flna  made  Trajr,** 

until  at  last 

"  There  came  a  burst  of  thnnder  sound. 
The  boy — oh  I  where  -was  he  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 
With  fragments  Btrewed  the  na.**  . 

And  every  voice  responds  with  the  poef  s  that 

•*TbB  noblest  thing  that  perished  there 
Was  that  young  fitithAil  heart." 

Only  the  ot^erday,  sundry  country  ne^papers 
recorded  a  homely  8t(ay  of  persistency  and  dnti- 
folneas,  none  tlw  less  striking  because  they  ran 
in  a  groove  which  to  vulgar  eyes  may  seem  gro- 
tesque, and  were  made  manifest  in  the  slow  and 
burdened  weariness  of  obscure  old  age,  instead 
of  in  the  heat  of  excitement  and  the  glow  of 
enthusiastic  youth. 

A  poor  old  Worcestershire  labourer,  aged 
seventy-eight,  named  John  Hunting,  was  acciden- 
tally knocked  down  and  trampled  upon  by  his 
master's  colts,  which  ho  was  leading  home.  A 
gentleman  driving  hy^  seeing  that  the  patriarch 


was  severely  hurt,  persuaded  him,  mu(di  against 
his  will,  to  get  upon  his  carriage,  but  mo  old 
man  could  not  feel  easy  in  his  mind  concerning 
his  undischarged  task,  and  when  the  horse 
slackened  its  pace  at  a  hill,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leaviitg  the  carria^  and,  faobt^g 
back  to  his  colts,  succeeded  in  driving  them 
home,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  thus 
pentistenilv  discharged  hie  duty,  with  a  dislo- 
cated shomder  and  three  broken  ribs,  one  paie- 
trating  the  lung.  He  only  lin^red  in  life  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  went  to  his  rest,  as  dnti&I 
and  loyal  a  man  as  any  who  ever  stood  to  his 
flag  in  a  battle  or  to  his  mast  in  a  storm.  It 
is,  said  that  at  the  inquest  heJd  concerning  his 
death,  the  ooroner  remarked  that  the  deceased 
had  carried  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
to  a  length  rarely  heard  of  in  these  days.  The 
newspaper  writer  rather  cynically  added,  "  This 
is  certainly  true  enough."  With  curioos  irony,  in 
the  very  next  issue  of  the  journal  it  was  narrated 
that,  as  a  train  near  Madras  was  entering  a  siding, 
a  snake  crawled  over  the  foot  of  tiie  pointsman 
who  was  in  attendance,  and  that  **^e  man, 
although  in  extreme  terror,  with  d<^-like  fidelity 
retained  his  hold  of  the  switch  handle  until  the 
train  had  passed  him.  If  he  had  let  go,  de- 
railment must  have  occurred." 

We  incline  to  think  that  such  staunch  sense  of 
duty  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  it  sometimes 
seems.  It  is  perhaps  most  common  in  the  low- 
liest and  quietest  walks  of  life.  Really  the 
world  would  come  to  a  standstill  without  it 
The  newspaper  boy  does  not  fail  us,  though  his 
father  lies  dead  at  home.  In  the  hardest  hatUe 
for  honest  bread  there  are  those  who  will  die 
rather  than  de«rt.   Th»^^  n^.«(5^a^ 
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heroic.  They  do  not  know  their  value  in  the 
OTcat  symphony  of  humanity.  God  has  to  send 
His  poets  to  clothe  with  words  the  thoughts  these 
dumb  ones  can  only  do  into  deeds,  and  to  give 
them  His  gift  of  imagination  to  body  forth  the 
sacred  secrets  of  His  silent  servants.  In  the 
dnti&l  life,  no  matter  how  ignorant,  moral  law 
meets  and  combines  with  natural  law,  and  the 
Bteadfest  man  is  in  harmony  with  the  unchang- 
ing bills  and  the  tmfeiling  -sun.  This  rook  of 
patient  dogged  loyally  to  duty— call  it  hy  what 
name  one  pleases — is  the  foundation  stone  of 
society,  God's  eye  piereea  down  to  it,  through 
all  the  hurly-burly  of  discussion,  of  changing 
custom  and  varying  form. 

"  Must "  is  a  grand  word.  No  man  is  a  free 
man  till  he  has  learned  to  say  it  to  himself.  Till 
then,  he  is  at  best,  what  iieed  in  old  English  days, 
to  be  called  "  a  maeterless  man,"  which  meant  one 
legally  liable  to  be  seized  for  any  servitude,  and 
unable  to  resist.  The  hard  things  of  life  are  the 
backbone  of  life.  In  our  days  of  sorrow,  when  wo 
turn  from  pleasure  and  shrink  ^from  play,  we  find 
refdge  in  onr  duties,  and  well  is  it  for  us  then, 
if  we  have  already  prepared  onr  dutira  for  our- 
selves. The  blows  of  death  and  change  como 
upon  lives  unfortified  by  duty,  like  the  blows  of 
ill-fortune  upon  Ihe  careless  and  improvident. 
We  know  a  sweet,  young  maiden  who  was  wooed 
and  won  from  her  domestic  duties  by  a  good 
husband.  His  duties  took  him  to  sea,  leaving  the 
young  wife  in  lonely  leisure.  She  had  the  truly 
dutiful  nature  which  always  asks  "what  can  be 
done  ?  "  and  when  that  is  settled,  decides  "  that 
must  be  done."  She  hired  herself  into  temporary 
service,  proud,  like  a  true  woman,  to  spare  the 
funds  her  husband  had  trusted  with  her,  glad,  like 
a  happy  wife,  if  she  might  herself  add  something 
to  the  completion  and  adornment  of  their  little 
home.  The  term  of  her  servioe  drew  towards  a  close, 
and  she  looked  for  letters  to  tell  her  when  she 
might  expeet  the  absent  one.  Instead,  came  a 
brief  announcement  of  his  sudden  dwHk  in  mid 
ooean.  Her  employers,  who  had  learned  to  respect 
and  value  her,  led  her,  in  her  stunned  grief,  to  her 
mother's  house  and  bade  her  rest  there  a  while, 
till  she  ooidd  bear  to  face  the  fature.  That  was 
on  Saturday  night.  On  Sunday  morning  before 
breakfast  time,  the  door-bell  rang.  The  widowed 
servant  had  come  back.  "  Let  me  go  on  with  my 
work  at  once,"  she  said.  "  It  is  the  best  thing 
for  me."  How  many  mourners  could  testify  to 
the  truth  of  that  simple  saying. 

"We  are  apt  to  talk  about  the  "  duties  of  life," 
but  all  life  should  be  dutiful.  Everything  can  be 
done  in  the  wrong  way  or  in  the  right,  and  the 
searching  out  and  carrying  through  of  the  right 
way  is  duty.  Dr.  Guthrie  used  to  say  that  he 
thought  very  little  of  the  Christianity  of  any  man 
whose  house  cat  was  not  the  better  for  it! 
Truly,  Christianity,  with  its  pattern-life  of  iJie 
Qod  Man,  and  its  vision  of  tho  Kingdom  of  God 
descending  upon  this  earth,  sets  up  an  ideal  of 
duty  as  lofty  as  the  heavens  and  yot  as  lowly  as 
the  commonest  daily  ways.  It  was  told  by  an 
eminent  preacher  of  our  own  time,  how  once  a 
maid-servant,  when  asked  what  was  her  reason 
for  believing  she  had  been  converted,  replied, 
*'  Rease,  sir,  I  sweep  under  the  door  mat  now." 


She  had  been  accustomed  to  sweep  round  it,  but 
now  her  work  was  more  thorough.  It  was  a 
good  evidence.  For  Christiwiity — or  the  entranoo 
of  the  spirit  of  God  into  the  life  of  man,  does  not 
change  his  duties,  often  does  not  even  add  to 
them,  rather  it  transfigures  those  that  are  there, 
showing  them  all  as  done  to  the  Lord  and  not 
unto  man,  so  that  each,  however  sim^de  or  dis- 
tasteful, is  discharged  as  it  would  be  £P  we  were 
in  the  presence  of  our  dearest,  or  as  if  we  could 
be  quite  sure  that  the  most  momentous  usue  huig 
upon  our  faithfulness.  And  indeed  nobody  can 
rightly  estimate  the  signifioanoe  and  influenos  of 
little  Uiings.    We  all  know  the  quaint  lines— 

**  For  -want  of  a  nail,  tfao  shoe  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  shoo,  tfao  hone  tru  lost. 
For  vaot  of  a  horse,  the  battle  was  lost, 

And  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  shoe-nwl." 

Despite  their  qnaintness,  they  do  not  exag- 
gerate. It  has  been  said  that  the  Prince  Imperial 
would  not  have  been  left  behind  to  meet  hia  sad 
death  from  savage  foes  in  the  far  country,  if  his 
stirrup  had  been  stron^y  made  of  stout  leather^ 
had  been,  in  short,  what  it  pretended  to  be.'  As 
it  was,  it  broke  under  hia  foot.  If  this  be  bo, 
then  the  roguery  of  a  contractor,  or  the  sloven- 
liness  of  a  workman,  is  responsible  for  a  tragedy 
which  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  world.  And  if  so 
in  this  instance,  then,  in  how  many  more  which 
can  never  be  heard  of?  if  we  are  quite  willing 
to  believe  that  there  is  among  us  untold,  but 
underlying  all  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  life, 
a  faithful  and  loyal  dutifiilness,  we  may  be 
also  positively  sure,  that  much  misery  and  un- 
happiness,  corroded  temper,  irritated  nerve,  nay 
actual  loss  and  death,  ful  to  be  traced  to  their 
actual  souroe — some  small  faithless  uid  disloyal 
undutifulness, — sometiiing  badl^  done,  or  left 
undone,  because  it  seams  as  if  '*  it  cannot  matter 
much." 

Let  natnxe^s  service  to  man.  teach  xa  how 
human  nature  should  serve  Qod.  The  seasons 
do  not  vaiy.  The  sun  does  not  rise  at  random, 
but  according  to  appointment.  Modem  meteor- 
ological soienoe  has  shows  us  the  depth  of 
w>fti^t>iiig  in  tbe  l^almist's  ecstatic  verse,— 

"Fire  and  boil;  movr  and  vapoan;  atonny  wind  fiilfil- 
ling  His  TTOTd." 

For  now,  we  know,  with  ever-growing  exacti- 
tude, when  the  storms  are  coming,  and  tho  boats 
must  stay  at  home.  There  may  come  a  time, 
with  increase  of  human  knowledge  and  skill, 
when  an  earthquake  mstj  be  as  surely  predict«tl 
as  an  eclipse.  We  stand  among  the  mysteries  of 
creation,  like  little  children  before  tho  old  dock 
on  the  stairs,  which  goes  steadily  on,  while 
they  learn,  with  many  blunders,  to  read  the 
symbols  on  its  face. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  when  any  man  can  bo 
relied  upon  to  bo  where  ho  is  eipectod  to  be, — in 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  timo.  A  lady,  still 
living,  always  asserts  that  she  owes  the  happiness 
of  her  life  to  the  unswerving  punctuality  of  a 
famous  divine.  She  had  just  made  a  social 
appointment  for  a  certain  hour  of  a  certain  day. 
when  the  minister,  who  occupied  an  important 
literary  position,  wrote  her  Trotd^thaL  lia  meant 
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to  call  upon  her  at  such  another  hour  of  the  same 
dsj  for  an  impcntant  business  purpose.  It  was 
in  Lcmdon,  where  extra  care  and  foresight  are 
always  needed  to  keep  pnnotuality  from  being 
abaolntely  at  the  mercy  of  cab-drivers  uid  xmder- 
gronnd  trains.  The  honrs  for  the  two  appoint- 
ments were  not  absolutely  incompatible,  but 
nothing  save  the  strictwt  exactitude  in  minutes 
conld  save  them  from  being  so.  There  were 
circumstances  in  the  case  which  made  it  the 
lady's  courteous  duty  to  hold  her  own  appoint- 
ment in  abeyance  to  the  minister's.  She  felt 
qnite  sure  that  she  would  have  to  give  it  up 
altogether,  though  with  much  regret,  for  it  was 
one  she  would  have  no  opportunity  for  renewing. 
But  lo,  while  the  olook  was  stnking  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  the  great  man  appeared,  got 
through  his  bnainesa  with  cheerful  alacrity,  and 
went  off,  leaving  her  free,  to  hasten  to  keep  her 
own  appointment  And  on  that  very  oocasion, 
in  the  circle  whidi  she  entered,  radiant  with  that 
elation  which  one  always  feels  in  the  crisp 
despatch  of  affairs,  she  met  and  attracted  the  one 
whose  love  was  to  transfuse  her  whole  life  with 
its  light  and  warmth.  Who  can  wonder  that  she 
often  speculated  what  would  have  been  the 
difference  to  her  if  that  distinguished  man  had 
been  one  of  those  who  decide  "  that  ten'  minutes 
more  or  less  cannot  matter  much." 

He  who  best  does  his  duty,  is  always  the  most 
conscious  of  his  shortcomings.  This,  which  may 
seem  to  the  undutifol  Hke  a  penalty  rather  to 
be  avoided,  the  dntifal  know  to  be  their  highest 
revrard.  It  is  l^e  true  secret  of  eternal  youth. 
It  casts  a  bridge  over  death,  and  enters  the  vistas 
of  immortality.  Immort^ty  is  not  merely  end- 
less life.  It  18  rather  a  spiritual  condition'^whose 
inherent  powers  of  growth  and  development 
demand  endless  life.  As  Horace  Bushnell  says: 
"  The  eternal  duration  of  the  soul,  at  any  given 
measure,  if  we  look  no  further,  is  nothing  but 
the  eternal  continuance  of  its  mediocrity  or 
comparative  littleness  "  Tennyson  strikes  a  true 
note  in  the  line  where  he  tells  us  that  Virtue 

"  Desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  sommer  Bky, 
Give  her  the  *oagea  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die." 

To  cease  to  grow  is  to  begin  to  decay.  Sdf- 
satis&ction  is  the  spirit's  suicide.  As  Robert 
Leighton,  a  true  poet,  too  little  known,  sings, 

**I  leaoh  a  intj,  yet  I  do  it  not, 

And  therefore  see  no  faighfir:  but,  if  done, 
Uy  Tiew  is  bii^iieiMd,  and  anethai  spot 
Seen  on  my  moral  sun. 

Fcff)  be  the  dnty  high  as  angel's  flight, 

Fnlfil  it  and  a  higher  will  arise. 
E'en  from  its  ashes.  Du^  is  infinite, 

Beoediog  as  the  skies. 

And  tboB  it  is  the  purest  most  deplore 
Their  want  of  purity.   As  fold  by  fold. 

In  duties  done,  ftdls  from  ih«ir  eyos,  the  mote 
Of  Dviy  they  behold. 

Were  it  not  wisdom  then  to  dose  oar  eyes 
On  duties  crowding  only  to  appal? 

TSo.  Doty  is  our  ladder  to  the  skies, 
And  elimtog  not,  we  faXL" 


Wordsworth  has  called  duty  the 

•*Steni  daughter  of  the  Toioe  of  Gk>dl'' 

but  in  the  same  poem  he  acknowledges 

"But  thou  dost  wear 
The  Ood-head's  most  benignant  grace; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  £ftir 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  fiice." 

Duty  is  only  a  hard  taakmistress  until  we 
know  how  to  learn  her  lessons.  We  may  say 
that  Duty  is  hen  surname  used  for  strangers ;  her 
Christian  name  kept  for  those  who  love  her  and 
are  at  home  with  her  is  Delight.  Yet,  while  we 
remain  in  this  state  of  tutelage  every  (me  of  us  is 
at  times  driven  back  uponlier  sterner  moods. 
The  wisest  of  us  rejoice  that  they  are  there,  ^lat 
there  is  a  strength  of  role  and  rod  behind  us,  as 
well  as  a  kindly  hand  to  lead  us  on.  Duty 
knows  just  '  what  we  can  do ;  her  tasks  can  never 
exceed  our  powers,  though  they  may  be  easily 
beyond  our  faith  in  our  powers,  or  our  will  to 
exert  them. 

We  are  not  left  to  do  our  duty  alone.  As 
Bushnell  says :  "  Those,  who  admitting  quieUy  the 
fact  of  some  such  ability  as  makes  them  responsi- 
ble, tako  it  really  upon  themselves  to  do,  out  and 
out  by  their  own  force,  all  whioh  liiey  are 
responsible  for,  are  as  if  they  were  setting  tiiem- 
selves  to  steady  and  move  on  the  general  bulk  of 
a  ship  by  seizing  it  by  its  body.  .  .  What  is 
wanted  uierefore  in  us,  and  nothing  more  is 
p(»8ibls  for  us,  is  the  using  of  our  maul  helms  so 
as  to  make  our  appeal  to  God's  operation.  Self- 
impelling,  self-renovating  power  we  have  none; 
but  the  helm  power  we  have,  and  if  we  use  it 
rightly,  it  will  put  us  in  the  range  of  all  power, 
even  the  mighty  power  of  (Jod.  Hence  the  great 
call  of  the  Scripture  salvation  is  'Come  unto 
Qod,'  because  the  coming  unto  God  is  the  receiv- 
ing of  what  His  Divine  power  will  work  in  the 
soul  when  He  is  templed  in  it.  Hence  also  the 
call  to  renounce  our  own  will,  to  renounce  the 
world,  to  renounce  eternally  sin ;  because  whoever 
lives  in  his  own  will — lives  for  the  world  as  his 
end,  lives  apart  from  all  homage  to  God — cannot 
be  in  God's  wilL  .  .  In  tub  same  way  there  must 
be  a  clearing  of  a  thousand  partictklar  and  even 
smallest  thmgs  that  will  steer  oiF  the  soul  from 
God.  When  the  helm  of  a  ship  gets  ftml,  or  so 
tangled  in  ropes  or  weeds  tlwt  it  cannot  traverse 
freely,  it  wiU  even  steer  the  sh^  into  wreck 
inst^d  of  holding  it  to  its  course.  So  exactly 
it  is  with  the  soiU.  .  .  No  man  here  is  called  to 
do  some  great  thing  which  he  cannot  do.  .  .  . 
Does  the  man  who  cannot  navigate  a  ship  by  its 
•  body,  or  drag  it  through  the  sea  by  its  beak,  set 
himself  down  upon  the  word  impossible,  and 
desist  from  the  voyage?  No,  but  he  takes  the 
very  small  helm,  heading  bravely  out  into  the 
storms,  compelling  the  huge  bulk  in  that  eaey 
manner,  to  go  where  he  sends  it,  dashing  on,  stiU 
on,  by  night  and  by  day,  and  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  till  he  has  taken  it 
possibly  clean  round  the  planet  he  Uvee  on  and 
Iffought  it  quietly  into  the  haven  for  which  he 
was  set.  .  .  Nothing  is  necessary^or  you,  in 
becoming  a  Christian,  or  i]^^^ffljj^^ajl(j^^)^y(rt 
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ChnjBtuui  life,  bat  jost  to  stay  by  the  helm,  and 
put  yourselves  in  where  tlie  power  is — then  you 
have  all  power,  and  every  mountain  bulk  goes 
away  at  your  bidding,  l^im  your  ship  steadily 
to  tiie  course,  and  God's  own  gales  will  waft 
it." 

It  is  simply  because 

**  So  nigh  to  grandeur  is  our  dust, 
So  neai  to  God  ib  man, 
When  Duty  whieperB  low  'Thou  miut,' 
The  sool  replies  *  I  can.' " 


THE  UESSONS  MY  TEICYCLE 
TAUGHT  ME. 

IBID  not  think  when  at  the  mature  age  of 
forty-four  I  purchased  a  tritycle,  it  could 
have  taught  me  so  many  lessons,  and  I  am 
heartily  glad  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  that  I  became  possessed  of  one. 

I  am  a  parson.  My  parish  is  a  large  one  in 
extent.  There  are  two  railway  stations  in  it ; 
and  from  end  to  end  it  is  not  much  less  than  five 
miles,  with  a  scattered  population.  Being  a  flat 
country,  and  not  rranarkable  for  beauty,  it  is  a 
great  gain  for  a  parson  to  get  quickly  over  the 
grouni  Some  parsons  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
hoise,  and  I  am  one  of  them.  So  after  much 
consideration,  and  fears  of  disappointment,  my 
trioycde  was  purchased. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  utter  failure.  I 
(»>nld  just  make  it  go  on  the  level  with  strenuous 
effort,  but  that  was  all.  It  was  absolutely  killing 
work.  I  went  into  the  house  quite  cast  down. 
*'  I  fear,"  said  I,  "  my  money  is  thrown  away,"  and 
I  lay  in  bed  awake,  wondering  how  it  was  others 
could  ^t  along  so  well.  Kext  morning  I  tried 
it  agam,  with  the  same  resnlt.  The  tread-mill 
was  nothing  to  it ;  but  nevertheless  being 
resolved  it  should  move  I  put  the  muscles  and 
sinews  of  sixteen  stcme  weight  to  work,  and  the 
tyre  slipped. 

It  went  to  be  repaired,  and  I  was  told 
I  lutd  ^ven  the  pin  (uean  into  the  brass  work, 
and  must  be  too  heaog  to  ridel  My  family 
tiion^t  there  was  something  wrong  with  tl^ 
RMu^ne.  But  the  machine  went  like  a  gossamer 
when  my  little  boy  of  seven  years  old  tried  it. 
The  man  who  repfured  it  said  it  was  my  weight. 
•'It  must  be,"  thought  I,  "I  am  too  heavy  to 
ride,"  but  as  I  again  lay  awake,  thinking  with 
vexation  of  my  foolish  purchase,  I  called  to  mind 
numerous  friends,  some  as  heavy  as  I  was,  who 
went  like  a  bird.  Sometl)ing  evidently  was 
wrong,  but  tohat  f 

On 06  more  it  was  repaired,  and  this  time 
the  worthy  man  who  had  put  in  two  pins  instead 
of  one  watched  me  tiy  it.  ■*  It  goes  no  easier,"  said 
I  in  despair.  Kow  I  expect  my  younger  readers 
to  smile.  >  I  shall  not  blame  them  if  they  say, 
"  What  a  fool  he  must  have  been  I "  For  that  is 
just  Vhat  I  said  of  myself  when  the  good  man 
cried  out,  **  Sir,  sir,  yon  will  never  get  on  like 


that,  yoH  have  ibe  break  on  I"  Jt  flashed  upon  me 
in  a  moment  -  "  I  have  alwa^  had  the  break 
on  I "  Being  unused  to  the  machine,  and  the 
break  being  just  under  the  left  support,  I  had 
mechanically  grasped  it,  and  was  putting  forth 
a  misguided  strength,  and  wondering  1  could 
not  get  along.  Well,  thought  I  to  myself 
truth  is  certainly  stranger  than  fiction,  how 
can  I  ever  respect  myself  again? — as  calling  to 
my  little  son  to  open  the  gate,  I  at  once  did 

my  two  miles  to         and  back  in  about  nine 

minutes. 

The  more  I  thought  of  my  absurd  error,  tho 
more  incomprehensible  it  seemed.  How  eovld  I 
have  been  so  absent,  so  foolish,  so  ignorant  ?  But, 
by-and-by,  being  a  parson,  I  recognised  in  it  a 
parable. 

In  the  heavenly  race  what  a  difference  of  nm- 
ning  there  is.  To  some,  Christiamty  seems  to  be 
no  effort,  they  do,  so  to  say,  the  six  or  seven 
iniles  an  hour  easily.  They  are  cheerful,  humble, 
content,  loving ;  and  people  talk  of  their  natural 
amiability  and  sweetxiess  of  temper.  They  are 
truthful,  honest,  industrious,  and  always  happy. 
They  read  their  Bibles,  and  are  regular  oonununi- 
cants,  and  have  apparently  no  difficulty  in  re- 
commending piety  and  godliness  to  others,  hy 
the  strong  force  of  example,  and  the  winning 
manner  which  tells  of  inward  peace.  Others 
never  seem  to  get  on.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not 
try.  They  are  not  indifferent  to  the  calls  of  God. 
But  somehow  their  struggles  are  ineffectual 
They  grow  tired  of  the  e&ort,  and  have  a  dis- 
ai^ninted,  weary,  discontented  look,  a  hopeless 
•way  of  talking.  They  are  easily  vexed,  and  there 
is  no  snnshine  in  the  heart.  The  path  of  god- 
linras  seems  to  them  a  way  necessitating  a  cent- 
tinual  fight.  People  say,  **Dear  me!  what  sad 
infirmities  So-and-so  has;  what  natural  dis- 
advantages he  has  to  struggle  against."  And 
perhaps,  after,  as  it  were,  driving  a  pin  or 
two  into  the  work,  and  making  the  tyres  slip, 
these  unsatia&otory  travellers  cease  to  run 
atalL 

But  what  is  it  that  is  so  often  the  cause  of  the 
difference?  It  is  that  one  is  trying  to  run  the 
raoe  wUh  the  break  on.  Ah  I  how  often  I  have 
seen  it,  for  in  thia  race  there  are  so  many  breaks 
which  may  be  put  on. 

Thsxe  is  tiie  break  of  a  Christlees  running.  A 
man  ruming  with  all  his  sins  on  the  wheel — 
struggling  to  do  the  impossible.  He  must  learn 
to  remove  those  sins  on  to  the  Sin-bearer,  before 
he  can  make  headway.  "  I  will  run  the  way  of 
Thy  commandments,*  said  David,  "  when  llioa 
hast  set  my  heart  at  liberty." 

Then  there  is  the  "  hieak  "  of  indulged  known 
sin — making  the  running  heavy  indeed. 

What  a  hindrance  is  impurity.  How  covetous- 
nesa  in  older  people  clogs  the  wheels. 

Want  of  faith — ^laok  of  charity — an  indulged 
temper — a  prayerless  life — who  can  mn  so  heavily 
handicapped? 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  breaks  that  of  selfishness 
is  t^e  heaviest,  for  it  includes  so  many  of  the 
others.  My  brother,  it  is  not  the  &ult  of  re- 
ligion, nor  c£  the  wei^^t  of  your  manifold  in- 
firmities.  Bemove  the  break^^and  see  how  yon 
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icf  f«lT^ !  J?  tfiflt  f r^om  %  tnountflhi^  Bi[Oto 

1  M'ntionlf^l  toi[i[fnt|!  |il'mf  rataracf^! 
W^0  taa&*  j|Ottjpfonioti|    t&f^ate^  ^'f  H?aii?n 
Bpiwat^  t§*6Ffnfuirraaan?  W$iimaif$f|un 
Cfof^ryotttmt^ara6otti»?  "W^atnif^  fitniiafIotof»i^ 
Of  fajiffo|t(tfaf,^j!i[rab  jaijfanb^  afjjautffnf? 
Gui!  frtfli^toi[t[fn^,  likpa|ljouf  of  nation^, 
An|ttrei[ !  anb  fff  f^f  ire  -prainl  tt^o,  Gab ! 
Gait !  !^its^39  mfoiim^^tm^  xoi\^^}i^am\}oit9\ 
Ytpint  3t^o\3t^,  ttttt(ijiaui[^oft  anb  |4mffife^  |'^<»"b|! 
Anb  t^ni.  too;  ^ab?  a  taoirj,  ^on jjifr^  of ^to, 
j^Anb  in^«i[  fjijiroug'faff^^afft^unbf^,  G-oi! 

COLERIDGE. 


I.  M.  Kranhtim  It  Co.,  Unloa. 
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THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILT. 

HAN'S  MISERY  AH£  GOD'S  XEBCY. 

BT  THE  UT.  ADOLFUX  MOHOD.* 

"God  huh  concladed  thun  all  In  nnbdM^  tturt  ht  might  iMvg  merer 
span  lU."— Am,  xl.  37. 


E  who  fully  and  rightly  under- 
stands this  single  verse,  has  the 
key  to  the  whole  Bible. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  has 
two  fundamental  articles, — ^tho 
miseiy  of  mailt  and  the  mercy  of 
Ood.  The  text  declares  these 
two  aiiddeB,  and  presents  them 
together  in  one  view :  **  God  hath  concluded 
them  all  in  unbelief,"  here  is  man's  misery; 
"that  He  might  have  mercy  on  all" — here  is 
God's  mercy. 

The  subject  of  our  first  discourse  is  the  misery 
of  man,  as  set  forth  in  the  words :  **  God  hath 
concluded  them  all  in  unbelief." 

These  words  require  some  explanation.  Taking 
the  verse  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  chapter, 
where  the  apostle  has  divided  mankind  into  two 
races,  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  we  see  that  his 
complete  thought  is  this,  God  hath  concluded 
them  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  in  unbeliefl 

We  must  not  suppose  from  this  ihai  the 
sentence  of  St.  F^tul  is  restricted  to  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  his  oontemporaries.  No,  it  embraces  all 
men  in  all  times.  This  is  evident  on  comparing 
another  sentence  of  the  same  apostle,  presenting 
the  same  thought,  and  extending  it  to  all  men 
absolutely,  "  The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all 
under  sin  "  (GaL  iii.  22). 

We  can  therefore  lay  aside  the  distinction 
between  Jews  and  Gentues,  which  does  not  per- 
tain to  our  subject,  and  consider  only  the  general 
thought  of  the  text,  "  God  hath  oonoluded  them 
all  in  unbelief." 

The  word  unbelief  may  be  replaced  bjjr  the 
wfxed  sin,  which  is  moFB  oommonly  used  m  the 
Scripture,  and  which  St.  I^ul  uses  in  the  parallel 
nassi^  just  quoted  &om  his  Epstle  to  the 
Galatiane. 

As  to  the  expression,  "God  hath  concluded 
them  all,"  it  would  be  as  superfluous  as  it  would 
be  easy  to  show,  from  all  Scripture,  that  it  does 
not  mean  that  God  has  constrained  men  to  sin, 
but  that  God  has  declared  all  men  to  be  sinners. 

Farther,  the  man  here  referred  to  is  "  the 
natural  man,"  that  is  to  say,  man  as  he  is  by 
natnre,  and  as  he  remains  until  he  has  undei^ne 

*  Adolphe  Monod,  the  flrat  and  greatest  of  the  family 
bearing  that  honoured  name,  was  one  of  the  leaders  and 
efaieb  of  the  Frenoh  enngelioal  rariral  in  teoent  times. 
He  VM  one  of  the  stadflnta  at  the  UieolMiaal  aohool  of 
Genera  vho  ireie  inflnenoed  the  Tiait  of  Mr.  Haldane. 
The  BennoDB  here  translated,  with  very  alight  abridgment, 
voe  prescihed  in  Lyons,  Montanban,  and  Parts,  and  had 
grest  infloenoe  at  the  time.  They  contain  a  clear  statement 
oT  Eraagelical  tmth  as  held  by  the  Beformed  Church  of 
Fniioe,aDd  ue  mnihy  of  being  reproduced  in  our  day, 
vben  there  ia  too  mneh  tendency  to  depart  from  "  the  old 
pathfl,"  and  to  depreciate  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the 
Befurmation. 


the  radical  change  which  the  Soriptute  calls 
"  conversion." 

Thus  explained,  my  text  may  be  read  thus: 
"  God  has  deolared  tluit  every  xoan  in  his  natural 
state  is  a  unner."  Hiis  is  the  point  which  I  have 
now  to  demonstrate. 

But,  first,  understand  dearly  what  I  mean  in 
saying  that  we  are  all  sinners.  The  word  sin  is 
not  properly  understood  by  very  many  persons, 
and  henoe  comes  a  common  objection  against  the 
truth  of  the  text.  "  The  gospel,"  says  one,  "  in 
concluding  all  in  a  common  accusation  of  sin, 
exaggerates ;  it  is  to  speak  contrary  to  experience. 
Let  anyone  view  my  life,  he  will  see  that  I  am  not 
a  sinner ;  I  am  neither  avaricious,  nor  wicked,  nor 
intemperate ;  neither  a  bad  friend,  an  ungrateful 
son,  nor  an  unfaithfiil  husband ;  asiA  even  if  I 
were  all  or  any  of  these,  I  know  others  who 
assuredly  are  not  bo." 

Those  who  speak  thus  oonfound  two  widely 
different  things,  sin  and  vice.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  men  are  vicious.  If  I  said  so,  I  should  not 
merely  exaggerate,  but  I  should  contradict  myself 
in  making  such  an  assertion.  For  vice  is  an 
immoral  habit  which  brings  on  itself  the  blame  of 
other  men;  it  is  a  condition  which  brings  shame. 
Just  as  we  say  that  a  man  is  of  feeble  constitu- 
tion, thereby  tacitly  implying  that  other  men 
are  of  more  robust  constitution;  so,  in  saying 
that  a  man  is  vicious,  we  tacitly  assume  that 
there  are  others  who  are  not  vicious.  Avarioe  is  a 
vice,  then  there  are  some  men  who  are  generous. 
Intemperance  is  a  vice ;  then  there  are  some  men 
temperate.  Omelty  is  a  vice;  then  lliere  are 
some  who  are  gentw.  All  men  are  not  vioions. 
But  all  men  are  sinners,  whidi  is  very  dif^^ient. 

I  cannot  give  ^aa  a  more  preoiBe  notion  of  what 
the  word  sin  signifies,  than  by  recaUmg  tb» 
primaxy  meaning  of  tibe  word  in  the  language 
in  which  the  New  Testament  was  first  written* 
The  Greek  word  which  we  render  sin  signifies 
wfuidering,  or  going  out  of  the  way.  The  sinner 
is  a  wanderer ;  he  is  a  traveller,  who  having  an 
intended  destination  is  misled  into  a  path  which 
does  not  conduct  him  thither ;  or  placing  beside 
that  figure  what  it  represents,  the  sinner  is  a 
being  who  ought  to  have  a  certain  tendency,  and 
who  has  a  tendency  quite  the  contrary.  Thus 
explaining  what  a  sinner  is,  I  proceed  to  show 
that  such  we  all  are  by  our  nature,  and  that  we 
all,  in  our  natural  state,  love  some  other  thing 
more  thui  we  love  God. 

If,  in  order  to  establish  these  two  points,  I 
wished  to  rest  only  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
I  should  have  said  all  in  a  very  few  words.  For 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  uiat  in  no  book  is 
any  proposildon  so  clearly  established,  nor  more 
constantly  assumed,  than  are  these  two  proposi- 
tions in  the  Bible,  that  man  ought  to  love  God 
above  all,  and  ih&t  hy  nature  he  loves  some  other 
thmg  more  than  God. 

mth  regard  to  the  first  proposition,  it  is  l^e 
oharacteristic  which  distinguishes  the  Scripture 
from  eveiy  other  book,  that  it  everywhere  puts 
God  in  the  first  place,  and  claims  for  Him  our 
first  attention  and  our  first  love.  Already  the 
commandment  to  love  Qod  above  all,  is  the  spirit 
and  the  sum  of  the  old  law,  all  iniperfeot  as  it 
was;  and  the  first  prece^t^of  ti«  ^^^gf^ 
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this,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me  " 
(Ex.  XX.  3),  which  signifies  not  merely  thou  shalt 
reserve  for  God  thy  outward  worahip,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  ouier  being  who  is  called  god ; 
but  more,  *'  thou  shalt  reserve  for  God  thy  inward 
homage,  thy  love,  in  preference  to  all  other 
objects." 

So  also  is  this  precept  commented  on  by  the 
prophets,  and  by  Moaes  himself,  who  declares  it 
elsewhere  in  terms  more  explicit,  "  Thou  shalt 
lore  ^  Ix>rd  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
-with  aU  thy  aom,  and  wilii  all  thy  might" 
(Dent.  Ti.  6). 

The  new  law,  which  ib  "  the  perfect  law " 
(James  i  25),  develops  brings  into  dear 
light  the  fandamental  precept  of  loving  God 
supremely.  And  Jesus  Christ,  questioned  by  a 
doctor,  "  Which  is  the  greatest  commandment  of 
the  law  ?  "  answered  him  by  citing  the  command- 
ment of  Moses,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Ix>rd  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment  "  (Matth.  xxii.  36,  37). 

The  Scripture  does  not  pronounce  less  clearly 
on  the  second  proposition,  that  there  is  not  a  man, 
in  his  state  of  nature,  who  does  not  love  some 
other  thing  more  than  God.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  proof  paaaages  where  this  disorder  ia 
aflfirmedL  Soriptare  Glares  that,  "all  we,  like 
sheep,  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  ereiy 
one  to  his  own  way"  (Isa.  liiL  6),  -Uiat  we  aU 
commenced  by  being  *'  alienated  and  enemies  in 
our  minds  by  wicked  works"  (CoL  i.  21);  that  we 
are  by  nature,  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins" 
(Eph.  ii.  1),  and  that  "  if  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  trudi  is  not  in 
ua"  (1  Johni.  8). 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  isolated  declarations, 
nor  by  indirect  allusions,  nor  by  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  that  this  disorder  is  established ;  it  is 
by  tne  whole  spirit  and  scope  of  the  Bible,  whidi 
everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Bomans,  proves  the  truth  of  Uiis  affirmation. 

No  one  doubts  ik&t  the  object  of  this  Epistle  is 
to  expound  the  Christian  doctrine.  St.  Paul  at 
the  outset  wanonnces  this  as  his  pui^ose :  "  The 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  (iod  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth  "  (Rom.  i.  16). 

Well,  read  carefully  these  first  three  chapters, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  apostle  places  as  the 
ground  of  the  whole  Christian  teaching,  the 
disorder  of  the  afiections  of  the  natural  man  ;  and 
this  in  terms  so  strong  and  positive,  that  we 
must  avow,  after  reading  them,  that  one  could  no 
more  enter  into  Christiaoitrv  without  recognising 
tfak  disorder,  than  one  could  enter  a  house  without 
passing  1^  the  door.  • 

For  he  wishes  to  bring  his  reader  to  this  oon- 
clunon,  which  he  announces  at  the  commencement 
and  repeats  at  the  end  of  his  reasoning,  ^xAt  God 
henceforth  ofius  to  man  Jutt^caiion  hjf faith,  because 
man  can  no  longer  hope  to  obtain  it  Inf  unrkg; 
meaning,  that  God  oSbib  to  man  eternal  life  as  a 
gift  of  grace,  not  as  a  reward  of  m«n*^thereby 
establishing  that  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles, 
have  rendered  themselves  iinworthy  of  this  reward, 
and  worthy  rather  of  punishment,  because  all  are 
sinnero;  and  He  proves  the  sin,  of  Jews  and 


Gentiles  alike,  by  all  that  history  records  of  their 
corruption. 

What  was  true  then,  is  true  for  all  time.  Man 
by  nature  is  in  a  condition  of  sin,  of  alienation 
from  God,  of  disorder.  If  man  is  not  in  this 
condition  we  must  efiace  from  the  Bible  all  the 
passages  J  have  already  cited,  and  the  multitude 
of  othOTS  where  this  disorder  is  declared.  All 
those  passages  must  be  efiaced  which  s^eak  of  the 
necessity  for  conversion  and  renewal,  since  there 
is  no  need  for,  changing  the  road,  if  one  has  not 
wandered  from  it ;  nor  for  re-estaHialiing  what  has 
not  been  OTertumed.  If  man  is  not  in  disorder, 
we  must  efface  all  those  passages  which  proclaim 
this  reconciliation  to  God,  this  wonderful  deliver- 
ance, this  mercy  beyond  knowledge;  for  there 
is  no  reconciliation  without  previous  enmity,  no 
wonderful  deliverance  without  fearful  peril,  no 
infinite  mercy  without  infinite  misery.  You 
must  tear  out  page  after  page,  book  after  book, 
discourse  after  discourse,  one  sacred  writer  after 
another ;  and  after  thus  reducing  your  Bible  to 
shreds,  you  must  destroy  even  these  very  shreds, 
or  admit  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  eveiy  man 
in  his  natural  state  Is  a  sinner  in  God's  sight. 

Where  the  word  of  God  ia  tlitis  explicit,  I 
have  no  need  and  no  desire  for  any  other 
authority.  But,  since  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
man^  have  not  sufficient  belief  in  Ihe  Bible  to 
admit  unhesitatingly  that  it  teaches,  I  will 
oome  down  to  their  own  ground,  and  show  that 
reason  itself,  so  far  from  being  contrary  to  this 
declaration  of  the  Bible,  cannot  refuse  consent  to 
it,  because  reason  also,  in  its  own  way,  establuihes 
these  two  points,  that  man  ought  to  love  God 
above  all,  and  that  in  his  natuiul  state  he  loves 
some  other  thing  more  than  God. 


A  Lesson  ik  Chabiit.— Petor  Cooper,  of  New  York,  a 
man  who  spent  a  ^xge  amount  of  money  on  philaothroino 
objects,  took  a  great  inteiest  in  a  Woman's  Art  School. 
One  day  he  stood  iratchiQg  the  portrait  class  in  that  insti- 
tstion,  whilst,  ts  the  nmnber  of  thirty,  they  wero  draving  a 
likeness  of  the  same  model  irom  different  positions.  One 
scholar  took  the  face  in  profile ;  uiother,  had  it  turned  a 
little  into  the  shadow;  a  third,  saw  more  of  the  faH  face 
uid  represented' it  accordingly;  whilst  others  worked  still 
further  into  the  Hght  or  away  flnn  it  Of  oonna  the 
pmtraits  QxvM  taken  were  very  dlffsient;  Knne  of  them, 
indeed,  so  diffiLtent,  thi^  any  one  nnaoqnainted  with  ibs 
original  might  have  heen  almost  exeosed  for  thinking  that 
tiiey  were  portzahs  of  difftetrat  people.  Hr.  Cooper  obserrod 
the  Mate  for  a  few  ufnatei^  and  then  mad :  "Suoh  a 
right  as  this  should  be  a  lesson  in  diaiity,  when  we 
oeive  how  the  same  penon  nay  be  so  difibrant  aooording  to 
the  way  he  ii  kxtked  at  by  various  people."  Does  not  the 
inddmt  thus  nanmted  teaoh  us  also  a  lesson  of  cavtioD  in 
aooepting  any  man's  judgnmit  of  anotlier,  eapeaially  if  that 
judgment  be  an  tmfitnnnaUe  aa»?  The  view  thus  pwi 
OS  of  the  man's  charaetor  may  be  no  more  complete  and 
oorrect  than  would  be  a  pcntrait  of  his  &oe  taken  fh>m  a 
side  view  of  it  and  in  deep  shadow.  May  wo  not  also  learn 
this,  that  befwe  we  oorselvea  form,  and  especially  before 
we  express  a  deaded  opinion  of  any  man  we  shoold  look 
at  him  fnlly  and  fairly  ?  The  defect  which  stands  ont  in 
him  so  prominently  may,  after  all,  be  counterbalanced  by 
exoellencee  which  entitle  him  to  our  highest  respect 
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BOBEBT'S  BETENGE. 
BT  CBUTA  vaaavL 


I. 

H7,  mother,  do  yon  think  that  I  shall 
torn  oowaid,  and  disgrace  you  ?  " 

The  speaker  iros  Bobert  Bowell,  a  taU, 
Tell-grownladof  thizteen.  Hevaslean- 
'   ing  against  the  montlc-ehclf  in  hi« 
mothci's  sitting-room,  -watching  her  as 


she  sewed.  His  voice  was  a  pleading  one,  yet  a  quick  ear 
ooold  have  detected  hurt  feeling  and  a  tinge  of  indignetiou 
in  its  tones. 

"  Do  you  Imagino  I  shall  di^raee  you,  mother  ?  " 

"My  boy,  it  is  no  question  of  outward  disgrace.  I 
tremUe  for  you,  because  I  know  something  of  the  tempta- 
tions which  are  before  yon.  It  is  not  ea^r  to  follov  our 
Master  Christ  in  a  public  school." 

''But,  mother,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  there  as  weH  aa  here." 

Mrs.  Bowell's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  Tes,  Bobert,  and  may  you  never  fo^t  it.  If  yon  trust 
Him,  you  will  be  safe ;  but  if  you  go  in  your  own  strength 
you  will  falL   Oh,  my  boy  1" 

The  sight  of  his  mother's  enM>tion  melted  Bobert's  heart ; 
he  put  bis  arm  round  her  dlenflj.  They  loved  eaoh  other 
dearly,  tliose  two. 

Robertas  father  bad  been  ruined  through  patting  confi- 
dence in.  a  false  fiiend  in  some  mining  speculations. 
Captain  Bowell  had  lost  not  only  his  own  money,  but  ho 
became  liable  tat  a  great  deal  more  than  he  oooltl  possibly 
pay.  He  sold  his  coumuseion  in  the  army— fiv  it  was  in 
the  days  when  a  Qneen's  commission  had  a  mcowy  valne — 
he  gave  up  everything  to  saUsfy  his  credittns ;  bnt  even 
then  he  oould  not  pay  up  the  half  of  his  liabQiUes.  Two 
gentlemen  who  knew  him  well  olTered  to  take  him  with 
them  to  New  Zealand,  and  ha  gladly  agreed  to  go. 

Mrs.  Bow^  and  the  three  ehUdren  wfm  obliged  to 
remain  in  England  antU  he  ooold  find  means  to  send  for 
them,  lliey  lived  in  a  cottage  close  to  Mrs.  Bowdl's 
btber's  house,  and  there  the  children,  at  any  rate,  were  as 
hsppj  M  the  days  were  long. 

Tbo  grandfather  had  been  kind  and  generons;  he 
allowed  them  a  yeariy  income,  as  well  aa  the  use  of  the 
cottage ;  and  now  he  promised  to  send  Bobert  to  school. 
Mrs.  Bowell  had  taught  him  hitherto ;  bat  he  was  growing 
beyond  her  teaching  ttow. 

She  was  glad  that  he  shoold  go  to  school,  very  glad ;  and 
yet  her  heart  was  sore  as  she  thought  of  the  sins  and  follies 
which  would  beset  him  in  his  new  Ufe:  he  had  been 
bhielded  caiefnllj  from  temptation.  How  would  he  xenst 
it  now? 

Bobert  saw  no  cloud  on  the  horizon.  He  intended  to 
moA  harder  tiian  any  lad  in  the  school ! — he  Intended  to 
be  a  faithfnl  soldier  of  Jesus ;  he  intended  to  walk  onwards 
towards  heaven.  He  thought  that,  at  least,  he  was  no 
coward,  to  be  laughed  out  of  doing  right. 

But  when  the  moment  of  parting  came,  he  broke  down 
entirely.  He  had  not  been  away  from  his  mother,  from  his 
little  sisters  before.  For  half  an  hour  he  wished  ardeotly 
that  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  school. 

Tet,  when  he  had  fairly  entered  the  buildings,  and  gazed 
round  the  grey  quadrangles,  his  eourage  rose  again.  It  was 
a  ^orious  thing,  thought  he,  to  be  fairly  launched  in  life  I 

Boys  were  swarming  everywhere,  taUdog,  laughing, 
"shining  down,"  telling  of  home-doings,  discussing  the 
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football-team,  prophesying  saceen  or  ftdlme  in  the  sports, 
or  glancing  respectfully  at  the  heroes  of  the  •'rixth,'*  who 
stood  apart,  talking  together  in  quieter  tones. 

Bobert  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  he  was  silent,  ill  at 
ease,  shy,  almost  homesick  already.  ProBsntly  a  very 
handsome  lad,  with  something  the  air  of  a  dandy,  but  with 
pleasant  booest-Iooking  eyes,  addressed  him. 

**  You're  a  new  fellow,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes;  my  name  is  BowdL" 

•'Ah.  What  do  you  do?" 

Poor  Bobeii  had  not  «  notion  what  tiiis  qoesUon  meant. 
He  hesitated,  ctdoming  scarlet;  than  feeUng  that  many 
were  listening  ouzionsly,  he  stanunered  desperately — 

"  I  don't  do  much  Latin  yet.  Nor  Greek.  Hy  mother 
has  tanght  me." 

A  lough  went  round  the  oirole.  Ainswwth,  the  boy  who 
had  spoken  to  him,  felt  a  real  pity  fbr  Bowell's  shame  and 
distress.  He  hastened  to  add— 

I  mean,  are  yon  good  at  football  ?   Or  can  you  skato  a 
bit  ?   But  I  daresay  we  shall  find  out  all  about  the  new 

boyi  pretty  soon.    I  say,  Bevis,  do  you  know  "  and  ho 

good-naturedly  turned  the  talk  into  another  channel,  draw- 
ing ofT  attention  from  Bowell  and  his  unlucky  speech. 

Just  then  another  lad  came  up  to  Robert. 

"How  do  you  do,  BoweU?"  he  said,  hdding  out  his 
hand. 

Bobert  took  it,  gazing  rather  blankly  at  the  speaker. 

"  Don't  you  know  me?  My  name  is  Fidduok.  I  live  at 
Marshlands,  close  to  your  house" 

**I  remember  yoo,  now,"  Bobert  said  shortly;  and  he 
turned  away. 

"  Dear  me  I  how  haughty  we  are  I "  sneered  PiddnelL 
"  I  suppose  *  mother '  has  taught  ns  that  as  well  as  Latin 

and  Oreek." 

The  entrance  of  a  master,  and  the  clanging  of  the  school- 
bell  put  an  end  to  more  talking  jast  then,  and  Bobert  was 
swept  fldoBg  with  the  rest  of  the  bo^s  to  his  {daee  at  tho 
desiks. 

He  felt  greatly  distorbed  by  what  had  pftssed,  and  ho 
stole  mow  than  one  glance  across  the  room  at  Piddock. 
He  remembered  him  perfectly ;  he  had  often  seen  him  at 
Marshlands,  bnt  he  had  never  aswMiBted  witti  him.  John 
Fiddook  was  the  acm  of  wealthy,  ostentatioas  pec^ile,  who 
had  lately  oome  to  Uvs  In  the  country,  and  who  were  angry 
that  "sodety"  at  Marshlands  had  not  reeeived  thtmi with 
open  arms.  John  was  badly  brought  up,  and  he  had  a  bad 
disposition  to  begin  with ;  the  consequenee  was  that  he  was 
soon  both  disliked  and  distrusted  at  Marshlands. 

He  had  his  adnurers,  however^-a  gang  of  ruESanly  boys, 
who  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  friends  with  Mr.  Fiddui^s 
son.  These  lads,  led  by  John,  broke  into  an  old  woman's 
guden  after  dusk,  uprooted  her  celery,  turned  her  pinks 
and  wall-flowers  roots  uppennoet,  beat  down  her  half-ripe 
fruit,  and  finished  by  tying  a  bonnet  and  shawl  above  her 
bee-hive,  cleverly  imitating  the  figure  of  the  poor  old  dame 
herself. 

Bobert  Bowell  knew  all  this,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  the 
height  of  impudence  in  Fidduck,  to  dare  to  come  up  to  him 
and  shake  hands !  *<  It  was  because  he  saw  that  I  was  in  a 
fix,"  thought  Bobert;  '*so  he  came  sneaking  up  to  make 
friends,  intending  to  flourish  about  with  me  henceforth  at 
Marshlands,  I  suppose.  Bnt  I  did  not  know  him  there,  and 
I  won't  know  him  here ;  the  low  sneak  I " 

But  Bobert's  indignation  was  not  wholly  righteous.  A 
good  deal  of  pride  mingled  with  his  disapfffovalof  Fidduok, 
and  Pidduck's  ways. 

n. 

No  other  boy  at  Uie  great  school  seemed  to  be  anxious 
for  Bowell's  friendship.  He  would  have  to  prove  himself 
to  be  *'good  stuff"  before  a&^one  woold^d^^-^^ia^^ 
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up"  with  a  fellow  who  had  made  himself  ridicoloiu  at  the 
ontset  of  hia  school  career. 

Ainsworth,  certainly,  patronised  him  in  a  caroleea,  good- 
humoured  style ;  bat  there  was  too  mnch  difference  in  age 
between  them  for  there  to  be  any  oompanionBhip. 

**  I  don't  think  he  is  half  bad,"  said  Ainsworth  one  day 
speaking  of  BoweU.  **  Does  anyone  know  anything  about 
him?" 

Piddock  looked  op  firom  his  "  preparation."  "He  lives 
near  us,"  he  said,  His  father  was  a  captain  In  the  aimy, 
but  he  owed  a  pot  of  money,  went  bankrupt,  or  something 
nglj,  and  then  ran  off  somewhere  or  other." 

"  How  can  the  fellow  come  here  then  ?  "  asked  some  one. 
**  School  biUa  axen't  paid  upon  nothing  a  year." 

**  Oh,  his  mother  la  inppwted  by  oharityi  I  fanoy.  He 
baa  two  lastata,  and  the  whole  lot  of  them  aie  awfully  poor. 
But  they  have  some  decent  relations,  and  perhaps  one  of 
them  finrks  out  for  Bob," 

There  was  an  awkwaid  ^lence,  a  sort  of  shuffling  morc- 
ment 

Fiddnok  turned  his  head  to  see  what  the  matter  mi^t 
be.   Robert  BoweU  stood  within  three  feet  of  him. 

MWell?"  said  he  omily,  thinking  it  best  to  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter.  **  Well?  you've  just  come  in  time  to 
hear  your  own  biography.  Isn't  it  true  ?  " 

Bobert  had  only  heard  the  concluding  words  orPiddnok*B 
aoooont,  and  they  were  true  enough.  His  mother  irtu 
**awftilly  poor."  and  one  of  her  relations  did  "fork  out  for 
the  school  bills." 

'  A  kind  of  lump  rose  in  his  throat  as  he  stood  there 
silently  measuring  his  strength  against  Pidduok.  The  two 
boys  were  pretty  nearly  the  same  size,  the  advantage,  such 
as  it  was,  being  on  Piddook's  side. 

Bobert  felt  sorely  tempted  to  fight  hinL  He  clenched  his 
fists  almost  in  spite  of  hlmseU;  and  his  breath  oame  hard 
thiongh  his  set  teeth. 

M  Do  ye  mean  to  fl^t  7  "  said  Pidduck,  getting  on  to  his 
feet  in  a  dawdling,  leisurely  fashion,  which  was  as  aggra- 
vating to  Bobert  as  he  intended  that  it  should  be.  "I 
thought  you  were  one  of  the  saintly  sort." 

Bobert  bit  his  lips.  A  saint?  ah,  no,  but  he  did  call 
himself  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  and  was  Uiis  the  way 
to  please  his  Hester  ? 

"  No,"  he  said  bravely,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  fight." 

"A&aid?  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  welL  And  you  sec, 
Bowell,  Z  oonldn't  help  giving  Ainsworth  the  iufiwination 
be  as^  to.  And  it  is  hardly  my  fitult  if  your  father  was 
a  swindler." 

The  word  had  soaroely  passed  his  lips  before  Robert 
sprang  forward  and  struck  him  fiercely  on  the  month. 

•*  How  dan  you  say  that  I  &w  dan  you  I  It  is  a  lie  I" 
bo  shouted,  ha^de  himsdf  with 'rage. 

Ha  new  ooold  cleariy  remember  what  Mlowed.  There 
was  a  struggle,  that  he  knew;  and  what  seemed  to  bo  a 
mulUtude  gazing  fEUies  gatiierad  nmad.  And  presently 
Fiddnek  was  lying  on  the  floor  breathing  heavily,  and  there 
was  a  amear  of  blood  on  the  boeida  where  he  lay. 

Robert  ata^^ered  into  the  open  air;  then,  as  the  storm  of 
fury  spent  itself  ha  rushed  away  to  some  quiet  oomer 
where  he  could  hide  from  every  <me,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  mother  I  "  he  wiUled.  **  How  date 
he  say  sncfa  things  I  how  dare  he ! " 

He  could  not  judge  now  of  rig^t  or  wrong,  be  could  not 
pray,  he  oonld  not  even  think. 

He  lay  there  on  the  grass  for  a  while,  feeling  weak  and 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his  emotion.  And  when  at 
last  he  arose,  he  found  how  stiff  and  bruised  he  was,  and 
felt  the  pain  of  many  an  unnoticed  blow  of  Fidduck's 
flat. 

"You  stmek  out  jmtty  well,"  said  Ainswwrth  apjnnv- 
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ingly,  as  the  boys  gathered  for  " call  over"  that  after- 
noon. "  Pidduck  w(m't  worry  you  again  in  a  harry ;  you  left 
your  mark  on  him." 

The  words,  light  as  they  were,  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  matter  for  Robert.  Hitherto  he  had  only  remembered 
his  sore  provocation,  now  it  flashed  suddenly  en  him  that 
he  had  broken  his  word  to  his  mother,  that  he  had  fallen 
before  temptation,  that  he  bad  indeed  "given  {dace  to  the 
devil." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  "  he  sighed  to  himself.  "  I  should 
have  kSied  the  fellow  if  I  had  had  the  strength  to  do  it 
Oh,  how  can  I  ever  try  to  follow  Christ  again  at  school  ? 
And  I  thought  it  would  be  easy  wodc,  but  it  is  no  nsa  tiymg 
now.  No  use  at  alL" 

Bobert  Bowell's  fl^t  had  a  good  deal  of  effeiA  on  hU 
companions.  They  admired  what  they  called  his  pluck, 
and  his  strength  of  arm,  and  his  strai^t  hitting.  They 
would  have  been  friendly  with  him  at  last,  had  it  not  been 
tax  the  stin^ng  words  and  hints  wUoh  Piddnek  crastaotly 
nttovsd. 

But  he  ovoidid  it  at  last  Some  ontrageoosly  iU-natmed 
speech  tomad  the  tide  in  Bobert'a  ikvonr. 

"  ni  toll  you  what  it  is,"  one  of  the  sixth  foim  boys  said, 
"  that  young  Sowell  has  been  here  half  the  term,  and  that's 
quite  time  enough  to  find  out  what  a  fellow  is  made  of. 
For  my  port  I  believe  he  is  a  good  deal  better,  and  a  long 
way  pleasant^  than  yourself,  Piddu^" 

From  that  day  forth,  the  boys  b^;an  to  find  vittnes  in 
Rowell. 

They  discovered  that  he  was  merry  and  "  up  to  fun.**  If 
he  was  a  bit  serious  and  long-faoed  -on  Sundays,  he  had  a 
right  to  please  himself,  they  said,  so  long  as  he  didn't  preai^ 
his  opinions  into  other  fellows'  teeth. 

And  if  his  father  teat  a  swindler,  it  was  no  fault  of  his; 
and  he  himself  was  honest  as  the  day  bo  far  aa  they 
knew. 

No,  Rowell  was  not  a  bad  ohi^  in  spite  of  all  Fidduck's 
stories.  And  that  they  agreed. 


SCBIFTUBE  ENIGHAS. 
HO.  xn. 

Tho  initials  give  him  who  enters  the  afaeei^ld  by  the 
door;  the  finals,  him  who  climbs  np  some  other  way. 

1.  Alnahaffl'a  wife. 

2.  The  aew  who  tidd  Am  that  the  boat  of  the  Idag  of 
Byria  had  eacaped  out  of  his  band. 

8.  That  whkih  the  wayfering  man  in  the  way  of  holiosa 
shall  not  do. 

4.  One  of  the  jdaoea  Panl  and  Banmbaa  peaaad  throng 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 

5.  The  son  of  Shallum,  Jeremiah's  ande. 

6.  He  to  whmn  Samuel  said,  "  Here  am  I." 

7.  That  which  the  Lord  promised  to  send  in  doe  sessoa 
if  His  oommaodments  were  kept 

8.  That  which  the  dresser  of  the  vineyaid  jnomised  to  do 
round  about  the  fig^-tree  if  it  were  spared  fte  a  year. 

J.  B.B. 

NO.  znT. 

1.  The  mountain  where  Moses  died. 

2.  The  country  where  Bela  the  son  of  Hew  reigned. 

S.  A  wild  beast  of  the  ftamt  that  devtmred  tha  vineystd 
which  God  planted. 
4.  AcaptadnofthehoatwhowasmadeKiagoflvaeL 
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O  OAT  MOST  CALK,  MOtT  BtlGHT  !  ■  .  , 

Tin  nsK  nu  saw  but  roi  tkt  VGm.—Htr6tt^ 


SHOTTIDER  TO  SHOULPEE. 

BT  TBE  ATTTHOB  OF  "OHHIBTUi  BKDnSN's  TBOUBLB." 
CHAPTER  IV. — A  GBAND  THOUGHT. 


THEOUGH  the  busy  and  some- 
times anxious  weoka  that 
followed.  Dr.  Graham's  interest  in 
Charies  Muir  ami  all  tliat  belonged 
to  him,  did  not  grow  less.  He  saw 
him  often  while  he  remaiued  in 
Carson,  and  when  after  a  time  he 
■went  with  his  wife  and  child  to 
spend  a  month  in  the  house  of  his  mother,  who 
Kved  at  some  distance,  he  still  heard  from  him, 
and  gave  him  many  of  his  thoughts. 

Just  once,  before  they  parted,  a  few  words  had 
been  spoken  about  Muir's  "  besetting  sin,"  or 
rather  his  disease,  as  the  doctor  was  inclined  to 

Ho.  1576.— 'tTLT  13,  18M- 


A  BOTAHICAL  TRXA&UBE. 

call  it.  They  bad  driven  together  to  tho  log 
farmhouse  of  one  of  Dr.  Qraham's  patients  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  town.  The  doctor  was 
detained  in  the  house  much  longer  than  ho  had 
anticipated,  and  when  he  came  out,  Mr.  Muir  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  In  a  little,  however,  an 
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amwering  **  luJIoo  "  came  to  the  doctor's  repeated 
calls,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Uuir  appeared  Trith, 
a  radiant  face,  and  with  veiy  dirty  hands  filled 
with  green  things. 

*•  I  nave  fonnd  a  treasnre,"  he  said,  as  he  drew 
near.  "  I  have  always  thought  that  this  fem 
ought  to  grow  in  this  yicinity,  and  have  looked 
for  it  often.  And  now  to-day,  when  I  was  not 
thinking  at  all  about  it,  I  stumbled  upon  it. 
Now  I  shall  have  the  great  pleasure  of  sending  it 

to  Professor  L  ,  and  he  will  be  delighted  to 

have  it  in  his  collection,  I  am  sure." 

Then,  as  they  drove  on,  there  was  a  little 
lecture  on  ferns  in  general,  and  more  rejoicing 
over  this  one  in  particular,  to  all  of  which  Dr. 
Graham  listened  with  interest,  well  pleased  with 
the  delight  of  his  friend.    Then  Mr.  Muir  went 

on  to  telTof  a  tramp  which  he  and  Professor  L  , 

with  several  others,  had  taken  through  the  forest 
lying  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  larger  tributaries 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  far  beyond  any  settlement 
which  had  then  been  made.  He  described  with 
enthusiasm  the  scenery  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
both  of  the  discoveries  which  they  had  made,  the 
treasures  they  had  found,  and  the  adventures  they 
had  fallen  in  with  on  the  way.  After  a  while  he 
became  grave  and  fell  into  silence. 

"Charlie,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  have  often 
wondered — since  you  love  nature  so  well,  and 
have  been  so  successful  now  and  then  in  the 
direction  of  the  natural  scienoes,  that  yon  should 
not  have  devoted  yourself  altogether  to  such 
pursuits.  With  your  tastes  and  capabilities 
X  should  fancy  that  your  drudgery  in  the 
bank  might  become  more  than  distasteful  Bome- 
times." 

The  light  passed  quite  out  of  the  young  man*s 
face.    In  a  moment  he  said, — 

"  The  bank  is  not  a  bad  place,  let  me  tell  you. 
And  besides  my  life  is  not  all  spent  in  the  bank." 

"  Not  a  bad  place  at  all  for  some  people — quite 
the  contrary.  But  then,  any  man  of  average 
ability,  with  a  little  training,  might  be  brought 
to  do  what  you  do  there,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
with  your  delight  in  nature,  if  you  had  devoted 
yourself  to  the  study  of  natom  science,  you 
might  have  held  a  nrst  place  among  Canadian 
naturalists  "by  this  time." 

"No,  you  are  mistaken.  I  oould  never  have 
suooeeded  in  such  a  life,  I  am  not  sto)ng  enough 
for  it— havffli't  the  baok-bone.  Though  I  vnffit 
have  liked  it,"  added  Uuir  after  a  pause. 

"Strength  and  back-bone,"  repeated  Br. 
Graham.  **  "Why  you  have  just  been  saying  how 
much  good  that  very  tramp  did  you.  Such  a  life 
would liave  made  a  new  man  of  you.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  too  late  to  begin  even  now — should 
the  way  open." 

Muir  laughed,  but  not  pleasantly. 

"  Too  late  I  "  repeated  he.  "  It  was  never 
otherwise  than  too  late  for  anything  good  to 
happen  to  me.  I  mean — I  don't  mean — ^you  know 
quite  well  what  I  mean.  You  know  uiat  there 
is  a  curse  upon  me." 

He  went  on  for  a  minute  or  two  speaking 
rapidly,  almost  wildly,  while  Dr.  Graham  listened 
in  amazed  silence,  hearing  many  things  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  afterwards  to  fbrget. 
When  they  were  drawing  near  hcnne,  Uuir  made 


a  great  effort  to  compose  himself,  and  in  a  little 
he  said  quietly, — 

**  I  shall  always  think  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  my  mother  couli  have  just  let  me  drift 
away  from  them  all  when  I  was  a  boy.  It  woidd 
have  saved  her  many  a  heartache,  and  my  poor 
Mary  too.  It  was  wrong,  I  know  now,  but  they 
made  me  believe,  that  leading  a  regular  life  with 
Maiy  to  care  for  me,  I  might  outlive  the  past  and 
conquer  my  fate.  It  was  not  fair  to  her,  poor 
girl,  but  for  a  little  while  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
the  danger  were  over.  Tou  know  how  that 
ended,  and  how  any  day  it  may  all  happen  over 
again." 

. "  Muir,"  said  the  doctor  gravely,  "  you  must 
not  talk  in  that  way  to  me.  You  have  become 
morbid  on  this  subject  ^Vhy  should  you  not 
reoover  as  others  have  done  ?  Yon  Aom  recovered 
before.  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  all  that 
happened.  Why  should  you  not  go  on  as  you 
have  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Why  indeed  I  Do  you  ask  me  that  serisualy. 
Dr.  Graham?  Is  it  a  month? — it  is  not  two 
since  but  for  you  it  might  have  been  the  same 
thing  over  again." 

"  Well,  even  so.  It  was  averted  for  the  time 
and  may  be  averted  i^;ain ;  take  courage, 
man." 

"  It  is  a  wonder  to  me',"  went  on  Muir  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "  that  with  all  the  boasted 
advances  made  on  medical  science,  no  real  help 
for  suoh  as  I  has  been  found.  For  it  u  a  disease, 
doctor.  Being  inherited  diseaae  in.  my  case,  I 
suppose  it  is  hopeless." 

"No,  not  hopeless,  Muir.  With  a  firm  will, 
and  the  many  motives  which  you  hare  to  re- 
frain, and  wiu  the  help  of  so  many  who  love 
you  " 

"  A  finn  will !  "  repeated  Mnir ;  "  I  have  no 
will.  That  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  I  have  no 
will  within  the  sight  or  smell  of  the  accursed 
stuff.  You  know  that  well.  I  am  to  keep  away 
from  it,  you  say.  Yes,  but  can  I  do  so  always 
when  I  may  see  it  any  day  on  a  friend's  table  ? 
When  I  must  see  it  every  day,  and  ten  times  a 
day  in  the  shop-window  of  the  town  ?  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  keep  away  from  it,  you  see.  But 
th^l  that  is  enough  said  for  tms  time.  Are 
you  going  home  hy  the  east  road  ?  Yes,  IH  go 
with  you.   It  is  all  the  same." 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  time, 
and  then  Muir  said  quietly, 

"  There  is  just  one  chance  for  me,  Mxa.  Wynne 
says,  only  she  does  not  call  it  a  ehanoe  mt  a 
certainty.  The  Grace  of  God  that  bringeth 
Salvation.  Do  you  believe  in  that.  Dr.  Graham  ? 
If  it  is  a  sin — that  is,  if  I  am  a  responsible 
creature  and  guilty  of  tdl  the  misery  and  shame 
that  I  bring  upon  myself  and  others — I  can — ^if  I 
will — she  says,  be  saved  from  it  by  Him  who 
saves  from  all  sin.  And  if  it  is  a  disease,  why 
He  Himself  bare  our  sicknesses."  His  voloe  grew 
husky,  and  hjs  was  sileiitt  fox  a  minute,  and  then 
he  went  on. 

"  Just  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  once  or  twice,  it 
has  seemed  possible  that  I  might  com©  to  be  like 
other  men — ^not  afraid — not  ashamed — and  tliat 
Uary  might  see  me  go  away  in  the  morning,  as 
other  wives  see  their  husbands.^,  'without  any 
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hannting  fear  of  what  may  happen  before  the^ 
come  home.  Dr.  Graham,  do  yon  believe  in  this 
Grace  of  God  whioh  hriDgeth  SalraticHL  ?  " 

Dr.  Graham  did  not  answer  immediately.  A 
careless  tnnrd,  or  an  inainoere  on^  wotild  have 
been  an  insult  to  the  eager  anxious  soul,  lookdnff 
from  CSiarlea  Muir'a  eyea,  as  though  life  or  death 
hung  on  the  utterance  of  his  friend.  And  besides, 
it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  him  to  speak  at 
that  moment. 

They  had  oome  back  again  by  another  way,  to 
the  turn  that  would  take  them  to  the  town,  but 
they  turned  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left,  and 
drove  on  again  over  the  wide  road  under  the 
shadows  of  the  overhanging  trees,  out  into  the 
open  countjy.  But  they  went  &r  beyond  the 
shadows  before  another  word  was  spoken. 

Dr.  Graham  was  a  Christian,  at  least  in  name. 
He  accepted  as  true  all  tha'  his  father,  honoured 
and  behrrad,  had  believed,  and  had  taught  him  as 
a  ohUd,  or  he  believed  HasA  he  acoeptm  it.  Hii 
iather  assuredly  believed  in  "  the  Grace  €£  God 
that  bringeth  Salvation," — the  Grace  of  One 
Mighty  to  save  to  the  very  uttermost !  and  for 
the  moment,  he  believed  it  too.  As  it  had  been 
with  Charles  Muir  himself  he  seemed  to  see  this 
poor  weak  soul  made  strong  and  brave  and  wise 
through  this  "  Graoe  of  God  that  bringeth  Salva- 
tion," and  so  when  Muir,  speaking  first,  said 
brokenly, 

**  I  8upp<»e  it  is  all  too  good  to  be  true,"  he 
answered  eamesUy, 

**  Charles,  my  mend,  it  is  true.  Grod  has  said 
it.  And  God  does  not  mock  the  creatures  He  has 
made  with  promises  which  He  does  not  mean  to 
keep.  Take  oourage,  man ;  w31  help  you : 
and  for  the  best  help  that  (me  man  oan  give  to 
another  in  his  time  of  need,  look  to  me." 

The  doctor's  strong  brown  hand  touched  for 
a  moment  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  then  they 
turned  back  again  in  among  the  lengthening 
shadows,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken  between 
them  till  they  reached  the  gate  where  Mrs.  Muir, 
■with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  stood  waiting  for  her 
husband's  coming. 

Dr.  Graham's  day's  work  was  not  d<m&  when 
ho  left  Charles  Muir  at  hia  own  door.  He  had 
still  patients  to  see,  and  a  long  drive  in  the 
darkness,  and  it  was  not  far  from  midnight  when 
he  found  himself  in  his  own  reran,  and  acknow- 
ledged that,  fi>r.  once,  he  was  tired  out  with  the 
•woA.  of  the  day.  Bat  tired  as  he  was,  he  sat 
there  long  in  the  moonlight,  and  his  troubled 
thonghts  were  given  to  Charles  Muir  and  his 
temptations  at  least  for  a  time,  and  his  thoughts 
did  not  grow  less  troubled  the  longer  they  were 
indulged. 

After  all,  was  there  really  any  ground  of  hopej 
any  means  of  effectual  help  for  the  friend  he  would 
so  gladly  save  ?  It  was  not  iitwossible  that  Mxdi 
might  be  helped  to  recover  himself — that  he 
might  feel  himself  in  years  to  come  a  free  man, 
bat — ^it  was  doubts.  Dr.  Graham  had  been 
greatly  mo-rod  by  the  poor  fellow's  broken  words 
of  ccmfession  and  appeal,  and  it  was  in  a  very 
diffaxent  spirit  that  he  thought  to-night  as  he  had 
tiumght  l>efore,  that  should  Qoi  see  fit  to  remove 
the  malUippy  man  from  the  evil  to  crane,  no  true 
friend  oonH  deplora  him.  Sat  he  did  think  it. 


He  did  not  believe  that  the  day  could  ever  come 
when  his  wife  or  his  mother  might  have  cause  to 
fael  sore  of  poor  Muir's  safety. 

And  then  Mrs.  Wynne's  words,  as  repeated  by 
the  poOT  fellow,  came  baoik  to  him.  Were  Ihey 
true?  Did  he  believe  them  ?  "Ba  had  said  to  his 
friend  that  he  believed  them,  and  for  the  moment 
they  had  seemed  to  be  true,  because  of  the  hope 
which  they  promised  to  this  poor  sinking  eoul, 
for  whom  there  was  no  other  hqpe,  and  because, 
in  his  childhood,  his  fethfiit  ai^  mother  had  so 
taught  him. 

But  sitting  ihere  alone  in  the  darkness,  ether 
thoughts  came  back  to  him.  He  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  he  no  longer  held  the  feith  of  ius 
father — as  his  fether  held  it. 

Had  he  out-grown  that  feith?  Had  he  only 
forgotten  it,  and  wandered  amy  from  it,  because 
he  had  walked  in  the  world's  ways,  and  striven 
for  the  prices  which  the  world  promises  but 
seldom  gives?  Had  he  ever  held  that  faith  as 
hia  fether  and  his  mother  held  it  ? 

"  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit  and  they  are  life."  Had  the  woi^s  of 
Christ  been  spirit  and  life  to  him  as  they  had 
been  to  his  fether  ?  Looking  back  over  the  years 
spent  in  his  early  home,  and  recalling  the  way 
in  which  all  things  had  been  ordered  within  it 
and  around  it,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
his  fether  and  his  mother  had  lived  in  obedience 
to  a  law  which  practically  he  had  never  acknow- 
ledged. To  do  God's  will  and  work  in  the  world, 
and  to  do  it  in  God's  way,  had  been  their  one  aim 
and  objoct  in  life.  "  Things  which  are  not  seen  " 
had  been  to  them  the  true  realities — then  in  the 
prime  of  their  days,  as  now  in  their  old  age,  whrai 
the  gloiy  to  be  revealed  "  must  be  drawing  near. 

It  had  not  been  so  with  him. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  years  of  hia  life,  he 
could  not  but  confess  that  he  had  forgotten  and 
forsaken  the  ways  in  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  walk.  He  had  not  openly  rejected  the  God 
of  his  father,  but  he  had  forgotten  Him.  He 
had  lived  his  life  and  gone  his  own  way  un- 
mindful of  Grod's  gifts  to  him,  and  of  God's  clainis 
upon  him.  He  had  rendered  Him  no  heart 
service;  he  had  looked  to  Him  for  no  special 
help,  or  guidance,  or  enlightenment. 

And  80,  to-day,  after  the  first  instinctive 
turning  to  the  sdle  help  that  could  avail  h^ 
friend  in  the  time  of  his  sore  need, — the  trust  in 
"One  mighty  to  save,"  his  hope  and  faith  had 
feiled  him. 

Ho  was.  as  one  deaf  and  blind,  "There  was 
neither  voice,  nor  any  that  answered."  His 
"  eyes  were  holden  that  he  could  not  see." 

And  yet,  what- a  grand  belief  it  was !  Mighty 
to  save  1  Able  and  willing  to  save  !  Waiting  to 
save  t  What  might  Kot  a  man  do  for  his  fellow- 
men  in  whom  auch  a  belief  was  a  living  principle 
of  life  and  action?  Truly  he  might  "remove 
mountains,"  "  cast  out  devils  "  even,  which  indeed 
was  to  be  done  fOT  poor  Charles  Muir  if  he  were 
to  be  saved  at  last  I 

Dr.  Graham  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  strangely  moved,  forgetting  his  weariness, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  the  dull  pain  of  doubt 
and  regret  which  had  followed  his  moiuentarv 
hopefulnefls  for  hie  f^^.^  "bf 
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Wliat  might  not  be  acbieTed,  if  it  were  only  trae. 
That  was  his  thought  in  one  form  or  another,  till, 
when  the  li^ht  of  the  summer  morning  began  to 
dawn,  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  his  wefoiness  was  gone,  bnt 
the  va^e  discomfort,  which  was  in  part  anxiety 
for  his  friend  and  in  part  dissatia&ction 
with  himself,  kept  him  company  aU  the  day  and 
for  a  good  many  days. 

Mr.  Huir  took  his  wife  and  child  lunne  to  his 
mother's  honse,  and  his  letters,  which  oame 
r^;:alarl^  and  often,  onght  to  have  set  the  doctor's 
mmd  quite  at  rest  aboat  him ;  ai^  so  each  one 
did,  for  the  moment,  but  ahnnre  his  fears  oame 
baok  again,  £uid  he  vainly  tried  to  imagiiie  a  free 
and  happy  fiiture  for  his  friend. 

He  had  not  many  leisure  hours  that  summer, 
but  a  good  number  of  those  he  had  were  given 
to  the  study  of  Muir's  case,  under  the  aspect  of 
disease  inherited.  It  happened,  that  from  one 
source  or  another,  there  came  to  him  about  this 
time,  various  stron^y  expressed  opinions,  as  to  the 
use  and  abuse  of  stmiulante  in  medical  treatment, 
and  as  to  the  responsibility  resting  on  the  pre- 
Borilung  physicians.  And  it  happened  also  that 
he  was  not  able  just  to  glanoe  at  these  papers  and 
dismiss  them  from  his  mind  with  &  shriig,  as  had 
hitherto  been  his  way,  because  of  the  rwpeot 
and  honour  due  to  the  names  which  stood  beneath 
them.  He  was  &r  from  agreeing  with  many  of 
these  opinicms.  He  utterly  refh^  to  accept  as 
just  many  an  inference  drawn,  and  he  laughed 
at  many  a  fact  and  illustration  given. 

But  one  thing  remained.  Through  his  interest 
in  Muir,  and  his  anxiety  for  him,  all  that  had 
referenoe  to  that  which  might  be  called  his  "  sin  " 
or  his  "  disease,"  according  to  the  view  taken  of 
his  case,  became  of  interest  to  him,  and  the 
subject  so  eagerly  and  solemnly  thrust  upon  him 
hy  Mrs.  Wynne  on  the  night  of  their  walk  to 
Mr.  Mnir's  was  constantly  in  his  mind. 

And  in  his  regular  day's  work,  about  this  time, 
he  was  seldom  aUowed  to  foi^t  it,  He  had  seen, 
as  he  supposed,  in  some  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
old  cormtry,  all  that  could  be  seen,  and  had  heard 
all  that  oouM  be  told  of  the  want  and  ^netohednesa 
brought  by  druntrenness  upon  those  who  indulged 
in  it,  and  upon  those  dependent  upon  them. 
There  was  litUe  of  all  this  to  be  seen  in  Carson, 
but  there  was  something  else  which  astonished 
and  angered  him  more. 

There  were  not  many  poor  people  in  the  place. 
That  is  there  were  few, — if  indeed  there  were 
any,  who  could  not,  if  they  chose,  easily  obtain 
employment  by  which  enough  could  be  earned  to 
support  their  families  in  comparative  comfort. 
There  were  few  men  among  the  labourers  about 
the  wharf,  or  in  the  different  manufacturing 
estaUishments  of  the  town,  who  might  not  lay 
up  something  in  a  time  of  health,  to  help  thcoa  in 
a  time  of  sioknesa.  Than  were  those  amoi^ 
them  who  did  not  do  so,  because  they  yrese 
ooQteat  to  live  "from  hand  to  month**  taking 
litorally  "  no  thoueht  for  the  morrow,"  and  who, 
wheal  the  morrow  t)rought  sioknesa  and  tironble, 
suffered  for  their  folly,  or  depended  on  their  more 
provident  neighbours  for  the  help  they  needed. 

But  there  were  also  those  whose  poverty  was 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  something 


worse  than  improvidence,  and  more  than  once, 
during  these  weeks.  Dr.  Graham  found  himself 
uttering  words  of  indignation  and  contempt  in 
the  hearing  of  some  who  left  their  families  to 
Buffer,  or  beg,  or  starve,  that  their  appetite  for 
strong  drink  might  be  gratified. 

The  unhappy  wretches  jostline  each  other  in  the 
great  towns,  eaoh  eager  to  snatim  from  the  others 
a  chance  to  earn  a  crust  or  an  offered  alms,  had 
been  many  a  time  objects  of  oompasnim  to  him. 
One  might  Uame,  bat  ooold  soaroe^  wonder 
at  the  roily  of  men  who  sought  in  drink  a 
temporary  roreetfttlneas  of  ih»  degradati<m  and 
misery  to  which  they  had  been  bom,  or  to  which 
they  had  brought  themselves.  But  to  see  a  man 
who  could  have  work  asiA  good  wages  for  the 
asking,  bratalize  himself,  and  sacnfioe  those 
depending  upon  him,  for  the  love  of  drink, 
angered  as  well  as  saddened  him. 

There  were  not  many  such  men  in  Carson,  bnt 
there  were  a  few,  and  one  and  all  of  them 
declared,  that  "  the  young  doctor  was  hard  upon 
them."  The  weary  care-worn  wives,  wd  the 
pining  little  children  found  him  gentle  enough, 
and  mmdfol  of  them  and  their  wants  at  times,  and 
in  ways  that  surprised  them.  But  tiie  &thers 
and  brothers  slunk  out  of  sight  when  they  heard 
the  sound  of  his  voice  at  the  door. 

Yes,  the  doctor  was  hard  on  them,  they  said, 
and  h^  hard  words  hurt  all  the  more,  that  thOT 
were  oftenest  spoken  when  the  dull  headache  and 
self-disgust  of  uie  morning  were  upon  them.  He 
might  see  a  man  in  the  street,  as  he  staggered 
out  of  one  of  the  low  drinking  dena  m  the 
place,  and  "never  look  the  way  of  him."  He 
would  stand  aside,  without  a  word,  and  let  the 
poor  belated  wretch  stumble  into  his  miserable 
home  at  midnight,  only  taking  care  to  shut  him 
out  from  the  room  where  his  sick  wife  or  diild 
was  lying.  But  if  by  chance  they  met  in  the 
morning  his  words  might  be  few,  but  they  were 
sharp,  and  they  hurt. 

It  was  *'  hitting  a  man  when  he  was  down," 
Jim  Short  said,  "which  was  cowardly." 

And  besides — what  rig^t  had  the  doctor,  who 
oonld  take  his  glass  with  the  best  of  them — ^vho 
knew  the  virtues  of  hot  toddy,  and  who  doubtl^ 
often  proved  it,  when  he  would  come  home  cold, 
and  wet,  and  weary  after  a  ten  miles  drive  over 
a  countiy  road  in  the  dark,  what  right  had  he  to 
be  down  on  another  man  for  taking  a  glass  once 
in  a  way  with  a  friend,  or  at  any  time,  when  he 
felt  the  need? 

"  If  he  were  a  time  servin',  strait-laced,  narrow- 
minded  tee-totaller,  a  bodie  could  understand  it," 
said  John  Scott ;  '*  I  hae  had  it  on  my  mind  to  tell 
him  all  that,  this  while,  and  I'll  do  it  too,  ane  o* 
these  fine  momin's,"  added  John,  with  a  soowL 

John  was  a  farmer  living  a  little  out  of  the 
town,  on  the  lake  shore,  and  in  better  circam- 
stanoes  than  were  the  most  of  those  who  exposed 
themselves  to  the  doctor's  strictness.  **  And  he 
had  "  his  word "  with  the  doctor,  only  as  hap- 
pened, it  was  not  in  the  morning.  It  waa  rather 
late  in  the  evening,  indeed,  when  a  timcdy  glass 
with  a  friend  had  brought  John's  "  courage  to  the 
stickiug-place."  He  came  stumbling  in  to  the 
drug-store  with  a  prescription  for  medicine  for 
bis  sick  wife,  whi<^  ought  to  hure  been  sot  in  the 
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morning,  to  find  Dr.  Graham  there  before  him,  and 
he  was  a  little  sharply  rebuked  for  hia  neglect. 

Then  John  had  hSe  "  -word." 

He  was  not  very  drrmk,  and  for  a  sinsle  moment 
Dr.  Graham  had  a  mind  to  answer  him,  bnt  he 
thought  betteor  of  it.  He  took  the  bottle  of  medi- 
cine from  the  hand  of  tiie  clerk  bdiind  the 
counter,  saying  gravely : 

"  I  fear  your  conduct  may  have  cost  your  wife 
her  night's  reat.  No  1  I  viU  take  the  medicine  to 
her  myself.  I  am  responsible  for  her  at  present, 
and — ^yoa  are  not  to  m  trusted." 


That  was  indeed  a  "  hard  word  "  for  John  Scott 
to  hetir.  He  was  not  very  drunk,  he  understood 
quite  weU.  what  the  doctor  said,  and  though  he 
loved  his  "friendly  glass,"  he  loved  his  wife 
dearly.  He  stood  for  a  moment  "just  dazed,^  as 
he  afterwards  expressed  it  He  had  no  chance  to 
expostulate  or  defend  himself  against,  this  mon- 
Btrona  chfu-ge  of  untrustworthiness,  for  before  he 
had  gotten  Ms  horse  unhitched,  and  his  various 
purods  bestowed  safely  in  his  dd  buggy,  the 
aootor  had  covered  half  the  distance  oetween  the 
&nnhoaae  imd  the  town. 


EOCKT  MOUNTAIK  SKETCHE& 
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MONDAY  is  always  a  busy  day  in  the  mines, 
the  coming  week's  work  is  then  laid  out, 
and  ever^  one  is  early  in  his  place.  !From  the 
little  cabin  there  was  a  ^ood  view  up  and  down 
the  gulch,  and  when  Shiney  came  out  groups  of 
miners  could  be  seen  busily  at  work  upon  their 
daiias.  Steamboat  had  arisen  early,  and  had 
gone  down  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  join  his 
partaera  at  their  work  in  the  bar  drift,  where 
ihey  were  then  mining.  Standing  upon  the 
hai^,  a  sense  of  loneJiness  came  over  the 
minister,  and  he  wondered  how  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  do  the  work  that  had  been  given  him  to 
perfoTm.  The  letter  to  be  written  to  the  bereaved 
mother  was  a  sore  trouble  to  him.  What  to  say, 
and  how  best  to  say  it?  Then  the  funeral 
sermon :  what  could  he  say?  He  did  not,  as  yet, 
know  the  men  whom  he  was  to  address  very 
welL  He  knew  nothing  of  the  one  who  was 
dead,  excepting  that  which  he  had  learned  from 
the  letter  and  committee  the  day  before.  Then 
he  thought  about  the  home  he  himself  had  left, 
until  be  felt  as  if  he  would  gladly  run  away  from 
hifl  new  field  of  labour,  leaving  everything  behind 
him.  Just  as  he  was  sinking  into  a  fit  of  de- 
B^onden<y,  and  giving  way  to  his  feelings,  he  cast 
his  eyes  down  upon  the  group  of  miners  who 
were  working  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  below 
the  place  where  he  was  standing.  Amongst  them 
he  recognised  his  friend  Steamboat. 

A  strange  sight  it  was.  They  were  busily 
engaged  in  unrolling  a  long  wMte  bag,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,*  ana  some  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  in  length,  made  of  heavy  canvas. 
"What  were  they  going  to  do  witii  this  thing  was 
the  pn^e  to  him ;  and  he  foi^t  his  own  troubles 
for  uie  time  in  watching  them. 

After  they  had  it  unrolled  and  stretched  out 
upon  the  gnnmd,  one  of  them  drew  it  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream  up  towards  the  flume's  montii, 
wliere  a  square  box  standing  upon  stilts  oonld  be 
seen.  Here  he  fastened  one  end  of  it,  and  then 
toc^  np  his  station  just  above  the  box,  some 
twen^  feet  higher  than  where  the  other  men 
were  standing.  Then  Steamboat  and  the  others 
seized  hold  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bag,  and  drew 
it  close  to  the  side  of  Uie  bank.  A  wave  of  Ihe 
hand,  and  in  ui  instant  four  men  were  lying, 
drenched  with  water  and  covered  with  wet  day, 


along  the  side  of  the  stream.  Shiney  laughs 
heartily,  and  forgot  his  sorrows  in  the  misery  of 
his  fellows,  as  too  often  is  the  case. 

This  was  a  new  hydraulic  hose,  whidi  had  been 
brought  from  the  States  by  the  waggon  arriving 
the  previous  day,  and  it  was  to  be  used  for  tlw 
purpose  of  undermining  the  bank  and  bringing 
down  the  dirt  which  nad  the  sold  in  it.  ^ 
this  means  they  would  be  enabl^  to  work  more 
rapidly  than  if  they  had  only  picks  and  shovels. 
They  had  forgotten  one  tmng,  and  that  was 
to  put  upon  it  a  pipe  such  as  firemen  use, 
and  had  taken  hold  of  the  loose  bag,  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  water  gate  was  lifted  in  the  box 
above,  the  stream  rushed  in  so  rapidly  that  it  had 
driven  the  hose  out  of  their  hands  wd  deluged 
ihesxL  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  four  large 
men  floundering  about  in  a  mnd  hole,  when  bnt 
an  instant  before  they  had  bean  standing  upon 
dry  ground.  As  these  four  ac  oatic  bipeds  raised 
themselves  to  an  erect  position  they  printed  a 
laughable  appearanoe,  being  covered  with  a  yel- 
lowish muddy  substance,  of  the  consistency  of 
cream.  For  a  moment  they  remained  silent,  but 
soon  Ihey  began  to  indulge  in  forcible  language, 
which  was  far  from  polite. 

One  of  the  party  separated  hinuelf  from  the 
others,  and  clambered  up  the  bank  to  T^here 
Shiney  was  standing.  As  he  saw  the  minister, 
he  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"Well,  Shiney,  ye  seed  the  deluge,  did  ye?** 

"Yes,  I  saw  it." 

It  was  Steamboat,  and  he  had  come  up  to  get 
the  part  of  the  apparatus  which  was  missing. 

"  A  right  smart  shower,  pardner,  we  had,  didn't 
we  ?  Ye  see,  we  niver  had  any  experience  with 
these  snaky  critters  before,  an*^  they  rather  gin 
us  the  best  of  it." 

"  What  were  you  doing  ?  "  said  Shiney. 

**WaU.  a  feller  from  feather  river  was  over 
hyar  tuther  day,  an'  he  told  us  to  git  hydraulics, 
an'  we  could  work  our  cl^m  better;  we  got  'em, 
didn't  we?  and  we've  lost  a  hull  lot  dP  water 
williout  it  doin*  us  enny  good*' — and  then  he 
stopped  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Shiney,  if  this  hed  happened  a  week  ago,  I 
would  have  got  mad  and  gone  and  got  drunk, 
but  I  do  not  feel  a  bit  mad,  nor  do  I  fed.hke 
liokorin  up.   I  reckon  \^zl^ 
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Steamboat  for  certain  this  time,  and  I  pray  that 
He  will  keep  him  straight  until  the  end.  Amen." 

There  was  something  grotesque  in  the  aesooia- 
lioB,  but  the  man's  words  were  reaL  They  chased 
away  liie  gloomy  thoughts,  and  the  minister, 
encoun^ed,  went  away  to  pr^;«re  for  the  mor- 
row's duties.  Entering  the  cabin,  he  sat  down, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  uie  poor  mother  in  the  fax- 
away  home,  and  endosed  in  it  Harry's  last  one. 
So  touched  was  he  that  not  a  few  tears  fell  ujHir. 
the  written  ^ge. 

Then  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  day,  ho 
started  out  ti  wander  about  the  village,  but  the 
streets  were  almost  deserted.  Here  and  there  in 
the  shops  might  be  seen  a  couple  playing  draughts, 
having  the  squares  marked  out  apon  a  piece  of 
deal  board,  and  using  pieces  of  black  tuid  white 
leather  for  men,  one  set  of  which  were  round,  the 
other  square,  to  distinguish  them.  In  other  places 
a  couple  might  be  seen  playing  cards,  but  there 
were  few  to  be  seen  anywhere,  for  nearly  every- 
body was  at  wcnrk. 

A  desire  to  see  the  poor  murdered  boy  poft- 
sessed  himi  and  he  wandered  up  the  hill  to  the 
cabin..  The  door  was  slightly  ajar ;  he  pushed  it 
oi>en,  and  entered.  There  lay  the  form  stretched 
U]K)n  the  table,  covered  with  a  piece  of  black 
cloth ;  and  upon  a  box  at  his  head  sat  a  rough 
miner,  keeping  watch  over  the  dead. 

The  miner  rose  as  the  minister  entered,  and 
came  forward,  speaking  in  a  low  whisper,  hiished, 
as  it  were,  by  the  presence  of  death,  although 
doubtless  many  times  he  had  fac6<^  it  himself,  and 
had  seen  it  often  before. 

After  greeting  his  visitor,  the  miner  said : 
"  A  better  boy  never  breathed  than  Harry,  I've 
knowed  him  ever  ;inoe  he  came  to  the  diggins, 
an'  there  wuz  no  .larm  in  him.    He  did  use  to 

fo  upon  the  racket  o  ace  in  a  while,  but  he  wouldn't 
urt  a  feather,  and  now  he  is  done  for  by  that 
Bcoundrel ;  if  ever  I  sot  eyes  on  him,  Jumper  or 
Wild  Bill  will  hev  to  gin  up  the  ghost,  thet's  all." 

"  But,  my  friend,  you  would  not  certainly  take 
the  law.into  your  own  hands  ?  " 

"  Ijojc.  "Wnat's  lor  when  they  kin  come  right 
inter  town  and  kill  the  best  white  man  in  it,  and 
git  away  without  ennybody  gittin  a  shot  at  'em  ?  " 

"But  then,  '  Yeugeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord,'  it  is  written  in  God's  word." 

"  You  know  all  abont  that,  pard,  and  when  you 
git  on  that  lay,  I'm  knotted  out  o'  time." 

*'  But  can  you  tell  me  anything  abont  Harry  ? 
How  long  have  you  known  him  ?  " 

"  I've  know'd  him  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
camp,  and  he  always  acted  fair  and  square.  He 
never  did  a  mean  thing,  nor  went  back  on  any 
man,  and  if  ever  there  were  a  white  man,  it's  that 
dead  boy." 

So  th^  talked.  Jumper  was  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  poor  fellow  lying  on  the  table ;  and 
all  that  the  minister  could  say  could  not  soften 
the  feeling  ruling  supreme  in  the  heart  of  the 
miner  against  the  murderer — revenge  he  would 
have,  upon  this  he  was  determined.  Ho  could 
not  get  tmy  information  as  to  where  Harry  had 
come  from,  only  that  one  day  he  came  into  camp 
and  located  his  claim  upon  which  he  had  since 
woiked  at,  occasionally  taking  a  spree,  and  being 
nptm  good  terms  with  every  one. 


It  was  with  no  litUe  anxiety  that  the  minister 
lay  down  to  rest  that  night,  and  it  was  far  awa^ 
towards  morning  before  ne  was  able  to  close  his 
eyes.  When  he  awoke  Steamboat  was  prepating 
their  breakfast.  The  day  was  fine.  The  mines 
were  all  deserted,  the  miners  having  stopped 
work,  in  order  to  be  at  the  funeral  services ;  and 
everything  was  hushed  and  artill.  The  saloons 
were  olosed,  the  stores  did  not  open ;  the  Gutters 
were  not  even  taken  off  the  windows.  Around 
Harry's  cabin  a  largo  number  had  gathered, 
talking  in  low  tones.  All  of  them  apposed 
much  agitated,  and  they  seemed  to  be  planning 
something  which  did  not  belong  to  their  ordiniuy 
avocations.  The  hours  wore  on,  and  at  last  tlut 
time  for  the  sad  ceremony  arrived. 

Going  up  to  the  cabin  the  minister  entered, 
and  as  he  entered  every  head  was  uncovered. 

He  asked,  "Where  are  we  to  hold  the  service?" 

"  Here,"  was  the  reply ;  "  you  can  stand  in  the 
door  and  preach." 

They  had  obtained  a  rough  wooden  coffin,  and 
liad  covered  it  vrith  Uaok  (nJioo.  In  It  lay  ^ 
form  of  the  slain  one,  leased  in  his  ordiuazy 
clothes,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  wammua, 
which  they  had  made  for  the  occasum ;  the  ugly 
Bcar  upon  nis  forehead  showed,  but  otherwise  he 
looked  calm  and  peaceful  in  his  slumber. 

Taking  his  sta^d  in  the  doorway,  the  minister 
opened  a  small  hymn-book  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  read  the  hymn  commencing,  "  It 
is  not  all  of  death  to  die. '  Then  givii^  it  out 
two  lines  at  a  time,  he  commenced  singing,  and 
a  number  joined  with  him.  Then  he  prayed, 
asking  God  to  bless  the  lesson  of  that  day  to  all 
hearts,  that  the  friends  who  were  fax  away 
might  have  comfort, — ^that  all  of  Uiose  gathered 
upon  that  hillHside  might  be  ready  to  go  when 
Qod  should  call  for  tfaun.  After  reading  a  few 
versee  of  Gbd'a  word,  he  spoke  from  tSta  text, 
"Bedeeming  the  time." 

He  commenced  by  saying  that  tliis  was  of  all 
things  one  of  the  hardest  to  do,  ^t  that  eveiy 
one  imagined  they  were  doing  it.  That  it  was  not 
just  to  make  money,  to  live  in  ease  and  wealtli ; 
that  it  was  not  just  to  dwell  in  tiie  present,  for 
this  present  was  only  a  stopping  pla^  upon  the 
way  to  eternity,  and  that  true  wealth,  true  rest 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  infinite. 
To-day  we  are  here  amidst  a  changing  luid, 
where  decay  and  death  meet  us  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  without  warning;  but  beyond  this 
land  of  time,  the  fields  of  God  lie,  where  no  decay 
is,  and  deaUi  does  not  come.  Here  we  have 
partings,  tiiere  reunions ;  here  we  have  pain  and 
sorrow,  there  joy  and  gladness ;  but  the  portal  o£ 
the  ihere  is  rally  reached  by  passing  over  the 
road-way  of  the  here ;  if  we  wwder  into  a  wrong 
path,  if  we  forget  the  true  end  of  life,  if  we  fau 
to  find  God's  light,  we  shall  never  reach  the  land 
of  }oyt  of  peace.  "  Oh,  my  friends,"  he  continued, 
"  how  are  you  redeeming  the  time  ?  They  may 
.say  of  you,  as  they  have  said  of  the  sleeping  one 
lying  in  the  cabin,  that  *he  was  white,'  words  of 
earthly  praise ;  but  have  you  the  whiteness  which 
the  blood  of  Gbd's  own  Son  -alone  can  give  ?  You 
talk  of  sin  as  if  it  was  a  little  thing,  and  as  if 
every  one  was  a  sinner  save  only  yourself.  You 
need  to  redeem  the  time,  and  i^ymJhiLto  ^  so 
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there  will  be  no  oppoitnnity  in  the  land  of  eternal 
day.  Tour  Ariend  Has  gone.  In  the  home  left  be- 
hind in  the  States,  there  will  be  a  wail  of  anguish 
for  the  lost  one ;  but  oh,  if  you  were  gone,  and 
gone  without  having  redeemed  the  time,  in  your 
own  soul's  home  there  would  be  a  greater  wail." 

So  he  talked  and  they  listened,  no  word  of 
praise  for  the  dead,  but  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
the  living,  and  as  the  impression  deepeneMl,  the 
preacher  felt  the  influence  himself,  and  pleaded 
with  them  as  he  never  thought  he  could  have 
pleaded  with  men.  When  he  asked  for  mercy  for 
the  murderer  as  the^  would  expect  mercy,  a  mnr- 
muT  of  disappzohation  ran  through  the  crowd — 
anything  but  that,  it  alone  oould  not  be  granted ; 
and  80  iStor  an  appeal  a^tin  to  them  all,  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  the  sad  rites  of  that  day,  he  closed 
with  prayer. 

Ibitering  the  cabin  one  hy  one,  the  miners 
passed  around  the  coffin,  and  took  a  last  look  at 
the  sleeping  form,  then  passed  out  a^ain. 

The  lid  was  screwed  down,  four  mmers  lifted  it 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  preceded  by  Juniper, 
they  passed  along  the  street  up  towards  the 
mountain  road.  About  a  mile  away  from  the 
-villfl^ie,  in  a  depression  in  the  higher  peaks,  there 
was  a  circular  crested  mound,  which  had  the 
appearanoe  of  ouoe  having  becm  the  crater  of  a 
volcazuiw  Long  sinoe  it  had  been  filled  in,  and  the 
mosBBB,  grasses,  and  shrubs  had  mixed  -^ih  the 
cxtimbUng  si^  and  given  it  about  five  or  six  feet 
of  earth.  To  this  plaoa  the  prooeasion  wended  its 
-way.  BehiAd  the  coffin  wauced  the  minuter,  and 
fcdkrwing  after,  in  regular  (nrder  twobv  two,  came 
the  minen.  It  was  a  long  line.  Slowly  and 
solemnly  they  moved ;  every  now  and  again  &om 
the  number  woidd  step  forth  four  stalwart  men, 
and  take  the  place  of  thoss  who  were  bearing  the 
pall ;  until  at  last  they  reached  the  place  where  a 
grave  had  been  dug  in  one  end  of  the  little  circu- 
lar Talley  which  was  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
diameter.  'Bare  they  had  placed  a  rough  wooden 
box  to  reo^ve  the  ccnfin,  and  thus  preserve  it  for 
a  somewhat  lanjtBC  time.  When  they  reached  the 
grave  the  oofui  uraa  lowered  and  again  the 
miniater  sane  a  hymn,  offered  prayer,  and  read  a 
portion  of  xm  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Corin- 
thians.  Willing  hands  soon  filled  in  the  earth, 
and  placing  a  board  at  the  head  of  the  grave  upon 
which  had  been  painted  his  name,  and  how  he  had 
died,  the  men  8tepx>ed  back.  The  minister  was 
turning  away,  when  he  was  arrested  by  hearing 
Juniper  say,  **  Now,  boys,  we  hev  one  thing  yet 
to  dew,  make  ready."  Immediately  there  came 
from  a  dozen  holsters  loaded  revolvers,  and  at 
the  WOTd  "  Fire,"  three  volleys  were  discharged 
orer  the  grave.  Nearly  all  of  these  men  had  been 
soldiers  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  they  were  giving 
him  as  best  they  could  a  soldier's  burial.  Fer  an 
instant  all  was  still,  when  Juniper  stepped  upon 
the  grave  and  said  :  "  Fardners,  we  hev  done  only 
a  part  of  our  duty.  Undemea^  me  lies  one  who 
•was  atw^  white,  he  nevw  refused  a  feller  a 
stalro  vhttD.  he  was  down,  he  never  grub 
when  anybody  wanted  it.  He  never  wronged 
anybody  out  of  a  cent,  he  alius  played  a  square 
game,  and  he  had  to  die  like  a  df^.  A  vUlun 
killed  him,  and  it  is  not  the  first  man  he  has 
otmok  fooL  What  shall  we  dew?   Will  we  lot 


this  be  the  ond  or  it  ?  If  we  dew,  we  are  a  f^te- 
livered  crowd.    Wild  Bill  will  hev  to  go." 

"  He  will,"  came  from  the  crowd. 

"  But  we  hev  got  to  ketch  him  if  we  will 
avenge  the  death  of  our  pardner/*  continued 
Juniper. 

"  Yes,  we  will  dew  that." 

**  Now,  pards,  whoever  is  not  afeard,  let  him 
meet  at  Harry's  cabin  to-night,  I'll  be  thar." 

All  was  still  for  a  minute,  then  lifting  up  his 
hand  he  said,  "  Faxdners,  stand  ronnd  this  grave, 
and  let  us  swar. 

"  Say  with  me.  I  swar  that  as  long  as  I  live, 
I  will  follow  to  the  death  Wihl  Bill,  and  be  it 
night  or  day,  in  street  or  in  oamjp,  whsrevor  we 
meet  the  first  to  git  the  drap  will  give  him  his  fiU." 

The  rough  rude  oath  was  sworn,  uid  they 
slowly  dispersed,  going  back  to  thmr  work, 
leaving  the  minister  alone. 

There  on  that  hill's  crest  he  stood,  and  looked 
at  the  little  mound.  And  as  he  thought  of  the 
murderer,  he  prayed  that  he  might  be  spared  yet 
a  while,  in  order  thai  he  might  repent ;  and  wen 
he  prayed  for  the  old  folks  in  the  utr-away  homo. 
In  that  amphitheatre  of  nature's  own  build- 
ing, with  the  sentind.  peaks  in  eil^it  grandeur 
pointing  heavenward,  his  thoughts  were  lifbed 
upward  towards  the  dwelling-placeof  theSing  of 
kings.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  was  the  sense  <^ 
the  feeling  of  weakness  under  a  burden  toe  heavy 
to  be  borne ;  and  again  went  np  the  fvayer  for 
strength.  As  he  lingered  in  that  lonely  niot, 
there  seoned  to  come  bade  to  him  a  meanse  from 
the  fkr-ofF  land,  "  Fear  not,  fin  X  am  wiw  thee ; 
be  not  dismayed,  for  I  will  uphold  thee.  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  ahaU 
be  made  perfect  in  tly  wyakneHs. 


"YX^HEN  the  winds  and  the  waves  haTO  Trafanad 

To  eoh*  each  othcr'B  moan. 
When  the  ships  are  speeiUng  to  harbonr, 

She  Btands  rm  the  shore  akm«. 
Around  her  the  rtonn-olondB  gather 

And  the  white  squall  spreads  its  wings. 
And  the  clamour  of  wurring  forcee 

From  the  eonl  of  the  tempest  s[atr^ 

Oh,  wild  and  wide  are  the  imgM, 

And  stroDg  are  the  powers  ot  the  air; 
And  God — He  knows,  and  none  other 

What  the  hnman  heart  can  bear. 
The  fear,  and  the  hope,  and  the  longing. 

Stir  in  her  a  vagne  unrest; 
For  the  boy  that  was  rooked  on  her  bosom 

Now  rocks  on  the  ocean's  breast 

But  tax  BM  the  waves  can  wander. 

And  fast  as  the  winds  can  fly, 
Tiam  ihe  deepest  dqtibs  of  the  ooean 

To  tiie  highest  heights  of  the  sky. 
Throng^  the  teara  of  a  lonely  TigU. 

Through  the  gloom  ef  a  domb  deqpur. 
To  the  ear  ef  her  pitying  Father 

Is  waftad  a  mother's  prayer. 
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GOUGKT  AND  HIS  TIUEa 

I. 


THAT  it  shonld  be  possible  to  erect  a  statne  of 
GolignT  in  tlu  immediate  nei^boorbood  of 
tbe  chuxdi  nam  whence  the  signal  sounded  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  BariholomeT  and  opposite 
to  the  palace  in  which  Charles  rc  played  tiie 
treacherous  host,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  vin- 
dication time  always  brings  whenever  and  wher- 
ever Divine  justice  has  been  outraged.  That  its 
lesson  may  not  be  lost  for  ourselves,  we  propose 
briefly  to  reoall  Coligny's  career,  and  especiallv 
some  of  the  more  important  events  connected  wim 
the  great  cause  for  which  he  lived  and  died. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  that  cause  was  com- 
plicated, as  it  was  everywhere,  with  political, 
social  and  individual  interests.  It  is  tlus,  the 
common  &te  of  every  effort  to  deliver  men  from 
tyranny,  that  renders  it  so  easy  to  misrepresent 
the  true  history  of  these  stniggdes,  axid  sooifficnlfe 
sometimes  to  make  it  okar  imat  Hie  mm  and 
women  who  thus  sacrifioed  thems^Tea  fiur  Human- 
ity were,  notwithstanding  many  errors  and  fin^ 
failure  in  their  aim,  wort£y  our  lore  aikd  admira- 
tion. 

For  instead  of  errors  and  want  of  success  in- 
validating their  daim  to  our  sympathy,  it  ought 
to  make  us  render  it  more  heartily,  according 
to  that  fine  thought  of  the  ancients,  **  A  good  man 
struggling  with  advernty  is  a  la^t  worthy  the 
gods.'^ 

liTow  this  was  exactly  the  history  of  the  cause 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Hearen  in  France  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  its 
most  prominent  friend  and  champion — Gravpard 
do  Cobgny. 

Prendi  history  is  written  in  simpler  and  stronger 
lines  than  oar  own,  the  good- or  the  .bad  is  more 
thorough,  its  action  is  more  dramatic  than  else- 
where. Thus  at  the  period  when  the  great  move- 
ment for  the  Beformation  of  Beligion  began  to 
agitate  Europe,  it  found  in  France  a  large  class 
in  possession  of  independence,  intelligenoe  and 
freedom.  This  class  was  composed  of  the  thriving 
traders  and  artisans  who  lived  in  the  many  cities 
of  France,  possessing  municipal  ri^ts  and  liberties, 
and  of  the  lesser  nobility,  men  of  birth,  of  some 
means,  and  chiefly  following  the  profession  of 
arms.  On  the  other  hand,  t&&  vast  mass  of  the 
people  were  still  serfe  in  mind,  if  not  in  body ; 
the  thralls  of  their  superiors  in  Church  and  State. 

To  the  dassea  already  enlightened  and  enfran- 
chised, liborty  of  thought,  liberty  of  action, 
pn^ress,  refbrmatifm  appealed  as  benefits  of 
whioh  th^  had  already  tasted,  and  in  tasting 
which  they  had  beocnne  men.  How  oonld 
they  &il  to  throw  tiienuelves  with  aidour  into 
the  great  movement  for  human  emancipation, 
whic£  like  the  trembling  of  an  e^hquake  was 
felt  from  Edinburgh  to  Naples,  from  Copenhagen 
to  Linbon,  and  of  wMch  their  country  was  t£u8 
the  natural  centre.  Because  the  German  Re- 
formation triumphed,  while  that  in  France  was 
defeated,  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Witten- 
berg as  the  centre  of  the  religious  revolution  of 


the  sixteenth  oentoxy,  but  it  was  not  Luther  who 
modelled  the  Beformatiou  outside  Germany,  but 
the  grandson  of  a  humble  cooper  in  Fioardy :  the 
Frenchman,  John  Calvin. 

As  time  rolls  on  and  prejudice  abates,  the  name 
of  Calvin  grows,  until  1  suppose  it  has  no  rivals 
now  in  French  history,  save  those  of  Toltaire 
and  Napoleon  ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  he  whose 
soul  was  anchored  in  God  will  prove  to  have 
been  the  mightier  and  more  ^during  force  of  the 
three? 

It  was  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to 
speak  that  this  force  was  in  fall  vigour  moulding 
the  mind  of  this  great  intelligent  class  of  Fren(£ 
nobles,  traders,  artisaaks.  What  Calvin  was,  the 
French  reformers  were.  The  whole  character  of 
the  movement  right  up  to  the  present  hour,  and 
in  its  widest  si^tification,  was  and  is  stamped 
with  the  austere,  unoompromidng,  lof^  character 
of  John  Calvin. 

But  a  power  had  to  be  met  still  stronger,  the 
aggregate  force  of  agesof  igntnranoe  and  of  super- 
stition, ages  of  slavery  in  body  and  sonlt  and  it  was 
in  the  bands  of  men  who  had  enormous  personal 
intereste  at  stake.  There  were  a  few  powerful 
families  in  France  who  had  got  possession  of  the 
chief  estates,  and  vast  portions  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  the  fear  that  the 
Beformation  of  Beligion  meant  the  establishment 
of  the  reign  of  Justice  that  rmdered  them  its 
determined  enemies. 

n. 

In  the  defisnce  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
rugn  of  JoBtioe  on  earth,  fiftw  ever  made  greater 
sacrifices  than  Gaapazd  de  Coligny.  Bom 
February  16th,  1519,  of  an  old  Crusading  famity 
in  the  province  of  Bresse,  Iw  was  left  &therles8 
at  an  eariy  age.  'His  interests  were  however 
watehed  over  hy  his  uncle,  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
Constable  of  France.  This  nncle  was  the  beau- 
ideal  of  the  head  of  a  family,  he  never  lost  an 
opportuni^  to  advance  one  who  was  of  his  kith 
and  kin.  At  the  marriage  of  the  pope's  niece, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  to  the  Dauphin,  Clement 
Til.  agreed  to  create  four  Cardinals  at  the  choice 
of  the  brid^pxxmi'B  iather.  Francis  l  gave 
Montmorency  one  of  these  red  hats,  and  he 
immediately  secured  it  for  his  nephew  Odet  de 
CoUgny,  although  only  a  youth  of  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  (>ixdinal  de  ChAtillon  retained  to 
France  loaded  with  rich  abbejrs  and  important 
priories,  and  mxm  obtained  in  additimi  the 
tnshopric  of  Beauvais,  one  of  the  most  andent 
peerages  in  Framoe. 

The  eldest  of  the  ftunily  having  thus  become  a 
Prince  of  the  Church,  his  brother  Gaspaid  took 
the  title  of  Seigneur  of  Coligny-ChfttiUon,  and 
in  due  course  of  the  chief  estate  of  the  family  at 
Ch&tillon-Bur-Ijoing  in  the  Gatinais.  His  uncle  ^ 
obteined  for  him  the  colonel-generalship  of  the 
French  in&ntiy,  an  office  only  second  to  that  of 
a  Marshal  of  France;  and  as  ajmanWhohad  so 
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maoh,  muflt  have  more,  he  was  made  an  Admiral 
of  France.  To  all  this  he  farther  added  by  his 
marriage  with  Charlotte  de  Laval,  daughter  of 
Gm  xn.,  Comte  de  Laval,  Lieutenant-Geueral 
and  Admiral  of  Franoe.  The  Koble  bride  and 
bridegroom  possessed  estates,  not  only  in  the 
Gatinais,  but  in  Borgnndy  and  Bresse ;  and  some 
idea  of  their  resources  may  be  gained  from  the 
iact,  that,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  at 


Thus  Coligny  made  no  special  act  of  rennncia^ 
tion,  because  every  act  of  his  life  became  a  re- 
nunciation. 

All  that  he  and  his  friends  did  was  to  follow 
the  light  as  it  broke  on  their  consciences.  It 
was  gradual  as  the  dawn,  and  it  was  only  the 
dawn. 

His  mother,  Louise  de  Montmorency,  was  a 
woman  of  a  character  sweet  and  strong.  Under 


which  Coligny  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Buke  of 
Savoy  asked  and  obtained  a  ransom  of  no  less 
than  50,000  crowns. 

Coligny  did  not  sacrifice  this  splendid  position 
in  the  simple  wa^  his  forefathers  would  have 
done  at  the  preadimg  of  Bernard  or  Francis.  If 
the  Beformation  had  raised  the  path  of  duty,  it 
had  rendered  it  more  difficult  of  entry ;  men,  it 
taught,  must  seek  to  be  just,  without  the  aid  of  a 
cloister,  or  the  support  of  a  great  fraternity. 


her  fostering  care,  a  lovely  family-life  came  into 
being  at  CMtillon.  She  had  seven  children,  a 
son  and  two  daughters  W  her  first  marriage,  four 
sons  by  her  second.  When  we  come  to  know 
much  of  them,  this  family  is  reduced  to  four. 
Madeleine  de  Mailly,  afterwards  Comtesse  de 
RouOT,  and  the  brothers  Coligny — Odet,  Gaspard 
and  Francois.  A  more  b^utifiil  picture  of 
fraternal  love  history  scarcely  presents,  these 
three  young  men  form  a  perfect  unity  in  heut 
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•nd  Bonl.  Odet  was  eighteen  months  older  than 
Gaspard,  Fran9oi8  was  two  years  and  a  half  his 
junior.  The  latter  is  ki^own  in  history  as  the 
lord  of  Andelot,  one  of  the  estates  of  the  family ; 
and  of  the  three  brothers  he  had  the  quickest  and 
the  most  enterprising  temperament,  so  that  in  all 
their  movements  it  is  D* Andelot  who  leads  the 
way. 

Qaspard  and  Francois,  intending  to  be  soldieni, 
followed  the  court,  and  here  Gaspard  became 
oloBe  friends  with  a  yonth  of  his  own  age, 
TroDfimB  de  Ghiise,  oomte  d'Anmale,  eldest  son  of 
the  Bac  de  Lorraine.  They  wore  ^e  same  dress, 
carried  the  same  fihToura,  were  of  the  same  party 
or  side  in  the  jousts,  tourneys,  exoursionB, 
masquerades,  and  other  court  amusements,  both 
enjoying  and  taking  the  lead  in  the  follies  of  the 
time,  and,  Brantdme  adds,  perhaps  maliciously, 
they  never  entered  into  a  game  but  they  lost  it, 
bolh  being  awkward  and  unfortunate  players. 

The  intervals  of  this  gay  life  at  Fontainebleau, 
of  tiiese  merry  sports  in  its  delightful  neighbour- 
hood, the  Coli^ies  spent  at  the  home  at  Ch4tillon, 
or  at  the  episcopal  mansion  of  their  Cardinal- 
brother,  who  had  now  Uossomed  into  the  dilet- 
tante statesman,  wit^  a  taste  for  letters  and 
the  arts,  daily  gaining  credit  as  a  wise  prelate,  a 
Imnevolent  organiser,  and  an  enlightened  lord. 
The  time  'was  coming  fbr  him,  aa  it  is  sorely 
oominj^  foe  fdl  like  hun,  when  he  would  see  that 
it  was  impossible  to  save  his  soul  and  preserve  his 
worldly  position. 

This  terrible  truth  seized  early  upon  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  and  was  the 
cause  of  that  inner  anguish,  the  effects  of  which 
some  think  they  see  in  his  portraits.  For  he  was 
just  the  character  to  value  a  powerful  position ; 
his  intellectual  force,  his  genius  for  ruling  men, 
his  military  talent,  the  grandeur  of  his  soul,  the 
ffreatoesB  of  his  heart,  aU.  combined  to  arouse  in 
Bim  ambition.  He  wished  to  rule  France,  and  no 
donbt  his  subsequent  enmity  to  his  early  &iend, 
Francis  of  Guise,  was  iutenofied  by  the  faot  that 
■fAifi  dnke  was  his  great  and  snooeasnil  rimU 
^  D'Andebt  and  the  (Ordinal,  o£  natures  more 
rinqtle,  felt  less  sevw^  the  trial  of  giving  up 
all  to  fcdlow  Ohzist  Th^  did  not  nn^rstuid  as 
their  brother  did,  what  it  was  to  throw  away  a 
position  in  which  he  might  not  only  win  great 
renown,  but  what  was'  a  higher  ambition,  make 
of  France  a  great  nation.  But  as  his  life 
unfolded,  Gaspard  de  Coligny  heard  Ihe  great 
question  that  swallows  up  all  othere :  "  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul ;  or  what  shall  a  man  ^ve  in 
exchange  for  his  soul?  " 

Long  and  painful  were  his  hesitations,  botJi  to 
himself  and  to  his  friends.  Long  ho  strove  to 
believe  that  by  conciliatory  conduct,  by  patience, 
by  fidelity  to  the  crown,  even  to  the  extent  of 
oaorificing  himself  to  views  of  his  opponent, 
all  mi^t  be  won.  It  took  many  years  to  oon- 
Tinoe  £jm  that  there  was  no  hope,  tibat  the  seared 
oonscienoes  of  men  like  the  Guises  and  his  own 
uncle  and  bene&ctor,  Montmorency,  could  ever  be 
brought  to  admit  what  was  just  and  to  do  it. 
Then  his  penetrating  eye  saw  the  suiting  ele- 
ments on  the  other  side,  the  mass  of  the  poorer 
noldrase  and  the  cultured  unong  the  middle  class. 


tending  not  only  to  Calvinism  in  religion,  but  to 
BepubUoanism  in  politics,  and  he  shuddered  to  see 
himself  bnuided  as  a  traitor  to  the  king,  perhaps 
a  defeated  traitor,  his  oorpse  swinging  Ei^  on 
the  gibbet  at  Monfauoon. 

m. 

Spun  and  Geneva  were  the  oentres  of  the  two 
contending  forces,  and  the  spirit  of  each  was  well 
r0[aesemtM.  in  their  respeotiTa  leaders :  Philip  u. 
and  John  Calvin.  All  the  powerful  people  in 
Franoe  OEune  to  be  more  or  less  servants  of  tiie 
former,  none  mote  so  than  the  Ccmstable  Mont- 
morency. The  Colignies  steadily  refased,  and  in 
course  of  time  openly  admitted  that  (Geneva  was 
their  centre,  and  a  man  sprung  from  the  people 
their  teacher.  They  were  convinced  that  tiio 
cause  Calvin  represented  was  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven ;  and  being  men  who  were  always  found 
where  duty  called  or  hard  knocks  were  to  be  had 
without  any  reward,  they  preferred  to  follow 
humbly  in  the  wake  of  nolue  souls  who  were 
chiefly,  as  regards  worldly  position,  small  trades- 
men and  artisans,  to  associating  their  destinies 
with  the  Alvas  and  Fizarros,  with  ^e  humin 
wolves  and  tigers  who  in  Europe  and  in  America 
gORced  thraoa^ves  with  blood  and  gold. 

Those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  two 
parties  in  this  straggle  were  not  vexy  diammikr, 
that  it  was  six  of  one  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  other, 
can  only  bo  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
times.  It  is  not  the  fierce  deeds  done  in  war, 
but  the  acts  done  in  the  name  of  Law  and  Justice 
that  show  the  moral  level  of  a  party.  If  in  the 
early  history  of  the  struggle  in  Franco  individual 
acts  of  fanaticism  have  to  be  excused,  it  is  not 
the  Catholic  leaders  who  can  claim  consideration 
on  this  score,  for  their  religious  faith  was  so 
singularly  flexible  that  it  was  capable  of  taking 
the  form  most  suited  to  their  interests. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  who  wanted  to  intro- 
duce the  Inquisition  into  France,  and  to  get 
Coligny's  lHx>ther,  the  Cardinal  of  GhAlallon, 
appointed  an  inquisitor,  could  talk  in  quite  a 
broad-ohuroh  strain  to  the  Calvinist  Beza,  and  to 
the  Lutheran  Bake  Christopher  of  Wttrtomberg. 
But  when  we  Iceuh  that  be  held  no  less  thui 
twelve  sees,  the  archbishoprics  of  Bheims,  Lyons 
and  Karbonne,  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul, 
Verdun,  Valence,  Albi,  J\^;en,  LuQon  and  Nantes, 
we  can  understand  how  he  and  those  who  were 
in  his  position  foH  it  necessaiy  at  any  cost  to 
suppress  the  Beformation ;  and  to  use  every  art 
to  commit  the  doubtful  members  of  his  own  class 
to  the  same  course. 

Under  rulers  of  this  sort  the  finances  of  the 
countiy  had  reached  their  last  stage.  The  royal 
treasury  was  in  debt  to  no  less  an  imiount  than 
45,500,000  livres,  equal  to  140  or  145  milUous  of 
francs,  and  at  titia  value  of  money  now-a-d^ 
probably  equal  to  450  millions. 

Tha  Guises  could  have  given  a  pretfy  aocount 
of  what  had  becomie  of  aU  this  mone^.  So  too 
could  Montmorency,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the 
Marshal  Saint- Andre  and  other  noble  persons  who 
had  fastened  like  horse-leeches  on  the  corrupt 
house  of  Valois.  While  these  people  were  loaded 
with  wealth,  the  king  and  his  mo^er  werarediu»d 
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to  mendicaiu^;  ^bey  even  got  money  ont  of  the 

pope. 

The  CaTdinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  had  the 
finances  under  his  control,  was  at  hia  wits'  end, 
and  though  the  leader  of  the  clerical  party  he 
attempted  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  propertr 
of  the  dargy,  and  was  at  one  time  driven  to  sa<m 
desperation  as  to  have  a  notice  put  np  at  Fontaine- 
blean,  *■  Bvety  body  who  asks  to  be  paid  will  be 
han|rad.» 

When  things  were  in  Has  despOTate  strait,  an 
hcmeat  and  capable  man  waa  called  in  and 
spp(n&ted  Chancellor.  The  Guises  thought 
Michel  I'HoBpital  was  their  own  creatare,  but 
to  iheiT  anuuement  he  turned  out  quite  a 
Cato  in  the  austerity  of  his  political  virtue,  and 
such  a  equality  being  just  then  priceless,  they 
were  obhged  to  submit,  as  best  they  could,  to 
the  ^peu  to  the  oountry  he  declared  necessary. 

L'Hoepital's  position  became  still  more  assured 
when,  by  the  death  of  IFrancis  ii.,  Catherine  de 
Medici  was  able  to  throw  o£F  the  yoke  of  the 
Gnises,  and  to  emerge  from  that  servitude  in  which 
she  had  lived,  fiiit  to  her  husband's  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  then  to  her  son's  wife, 
Usry  Stuart.  To  do  Catherine  jostice  one 
ought  to  know  all  llie  sad  details  of  hex  early 
hietory. 

Shs  wanted  ftithjEU  servantB,  and  found  in 
L'Hosjntal  a  man  of  perfect  int«pi1y.  He 
mi  ted  her  purpose  for  the  time,  and  she  gave 
his  proposals  as  sincere  a  support  as  was  perhaps 
possible  to  one  of  her  fearful,  treacherous  disposi- 
tion. While  the  new  Nehemiah  worked  at  the 
great  faak  of  the  political  and  religious  reformation 
of  France,  she  supported  him  by  the  Medioean  art 
of  corrupting  men  s  moral  nature. 

L'HoBpital  proposed  to  convoke  the  States- 
General,  which  being  done,  the  three  orders  oon- 
snlted  eeparately,  and  each  1^  their  respective 
orators  expressed  their  wishes.  The  representa- 
tive  of  the  clergy  declaimed  f^ainst  the  detestable, 
damnable  sects  of  the  day,  be^^ng  that  their 
abettors  might  be  treated  as  pnUic  enemiea ;  and 
{ffoteated  aninst  every  design  tending  to  attack 
ecdesisBtiou  property.  TheOTatorsofthenobifify 
and  of  the  thud  estate  attacked  the  olei^.  The 
first  wished  that  the  debts  of  the  State  should  be 
paid  at  ^e  expense  of  tiie  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
that  the  clergy  should  be  deprived  of  all  civil  and 
feudal  jurisdiction.  The  orators  of  the  third 
€6tate  declared  that  the  church  oould  never  return 
to  its  primitive  sincerity  until  the  priests  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  had  amended  their  three 

Crapal  vices — ignorance,  avarice,  and  super- 
is  pomp. 

This  was  no  temporary  burst  of  indignation. 
For  seventy-seven  years  prior  to  the  calling  of 
this  States-Oenend,  that  is  from  1484  to  1561, 
the  third  estate  had  again  and  again  demanded  a 
lone  list  ot  refoims  in  the  church. 

like  day  upon  which  the  States-General  closed 
Jan.  31,  1561,  L*^»pital  signed  an  ordinance 
which  decreed  in  the  nunc  of  uie  king  the  greater 
part  of  the  reforms  desired  by  tiie  nation.  The 
edict  was  registered  at  Orleans,  whence  its  name, 
and  not  as  usual  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
because  the  chancellor  knew  that  its  provisions 
had  many  vicdent  enemies  among  the  Cbait 


FoarrSt,  as  Babelais  called  the  gentlemen  of  the 
fdrred  robes  at  the  Palais  de  Jnstioe. 

Encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  the  States- 
General,  the  Bourbon  princes,  who  at  this  time 
were  regarded  as  the  Protestant  leaders,  became 
menacing.  The  King  of  2favarre  threatened  to 
daim  the  regency,  bat  was  easily  caught  in  the 
meshw  of  one  of  the  qneen-mother's  Delilahs. 
The  letters  royal  which  announced  the  renewal 
of  good  relations  between  Caiherine  de  Uedici 
and  Antoone  de  Bourbon  contained  the  first 
reference  to  the  GoUoqny  at  Ftns^. 

It  promised  a  meeting  of  a  certain  nnmbw  of 
the  m(«t  worthy  and  virtuous  pOTS<mB  in  the 
kingdom  to  take  their  advice  as  to  what  onght  to 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

"While  Navarre  had  been  recalcitrant,  Catherine 
had  sought  to  arouse  the  Constable  Montmorency 
against  the  Protestants,  by  telling  him  that  they 
were  proposing  to  enquire  into  the  gifts  and 
largesses  obtained  fixtm  the  late  tings,  and  that 
they  even  spoke  of  comjpelling  restitution.  The 
provincial  estates  of  the  Be-de-France,  who  wanted 
to  m^e  the  King  of  Xavarre  lieutenaut'general 
of  France,  and  the  real  head  of  the  government, 
demanded  an  inquest  into  Uie  pnUio  thefts,  and 
in  this  demand  th^  were  encouraged  by  Col^y. 

The  intimation  was  enough,  for  Montmorency 
and  Us  oongenera,  who  henceforth  nmged 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  Cathc^cs.  He  was 
seen  going  to  mass  at  the  same  chapel  as  the 
duke  of  Guise,  and  on  Easter-day  they  took  the 
communion  together.  The  pair  now  joined 
themselves  to  Saint-Andre  and  the  Triumvirate, 
as  they  were  called,  determined  on  a  plui 
for  exterminating  the  Protestants.  The  c^'ief 
action  was  to  centre  in  France,  where  every 
sectarian  was  to  perish,  but  its  head  and  natural 
director  was  to  be  Philip  of  Spain,  under  whom 
a  grand  allismce  of  Catholic  Europe  was  to  be 
formed.  The  German  Catholics  were  to  prevent 
the  German  Lutherans  from  going  to  help  the 
French  Huguenots ;  the  Swiss  Oaw(^cs  were  to 
rise  Against  the  Swiss  Protestants ;  and  the  Buke 
of  Savoy  was  to  &U  on  the  centre  of  heresy,  the 
aconrsea  <Aty  of  Geneva,  and  destroy  all  its  people 
without  ^sanction  of  age  sex.  For  funds  they 
looked  to  the  Pope,  to  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  heretics. 

While  this  dark  project  was  fermenting  in  the 
minds  of  the  three  conspirators,  la  ptawre  commune, 
as  the  catholic  mob  of  Paris  was  tenderly  called 
by  the  Bkrliament,  became  peroeptibhr  agitated. 
Led  by  the  black-robed  bands  of  the  University, 
tiiey  attacked  an  hotel  where  the  Protestants 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  broke  the  windows, 
forced  the  door,  and  lulled  t£e  porter.  A  gfflieral 
massaore  would  have  ensued  nad  not  ht  pmtcn 
caught  sight  of  more  drawn  swords  than 
'th^  bargained  for.  L'Hospital  tried  to  stop  these 
oatrages  l:^  threatening  to  lumg  eveiybody  who 
used  the  mjnrums  words,  Bipists  or  Huguenots, 
or  who  attao^d  honses  nnd«rpret»t  of  breaking 
up  illicit  assemblies.  The  same  edict  also  renewed 
the  order  to  set  all  persons  free  ureeted  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  while  those  who  had  fled  the 
kingdom  were  invited  to  return. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  allow  this 
ediot  to  be  published  in  i^mm^ffkjiMJ^Q 
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oelloT  replied  by  a  request  to  all  the  bishops  and 
bailies  to  render  a  fall  accoont  of  the  property  of 
the  ohuToh  in  each  diocese. 

The  clei^  looked  for  help  to  the  honse  of 
Qnise.  The  Duke,  witii  his  splendid  eyes,  his  clear 
complexion  and  vulgar  tiger-like  faoe;  the 
Cardinal,  his  mobile  faoe  meaning  OTerything  or 
nothing, — were  regarded  as  the  Maccabees  of  the 
Chnrah.  The  carcbnal  of  Lorraine  had  iearQt  the 
art  of  managing  women  as  a  oonrtier  of  Diooa  of 
Poitiera ;  ha  now  showed  what  he  could  do  even 
with  an  enemy,  sacoeeding  to  such  a  degree  with 
the  queen-mother,  that  L'Hospital  had  to  consent 
to  a  united  sitting  of  the  Council  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  view  to  determining  the  nature  of  the 
legislation  ^rith  regard  to  the  Keformed.  After  a 
debate  of  three  weeks  the  friends  of  justice  were 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  three,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  whosoever  took  part  in  heretical 
conventicles  should  inour  pain  of  death,  simple 
heresy  to  be  punished  with  baniahment  Wmle 
Guise  declared  that  he  would  sustain  this  edict 
with  his  sword,  and  Coligny  that  it  could  never 
be  executed,  the  Ghano^or  set  himself  to  soften 
all  its  provisions,  and  to  render  it  difficult  to  work 
by  intoodndng  as  many  legal  oheoks  as  hecoold 
devise.  b.  huth. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

UA2fS  iflSEBT  ASD  GOD'S  MBRCT. 
"Ood  bath  cofMlDdtf  them  til  In  onUUet;  Uut  He  nli^t  turn  mntj 

^2^^ditt0  establish  by  reasoning  that  our 
^^HjnH^   first  love  is  due  to  God,  is  not  an 
^Sw^MS^    easy  task,  not  because  the  justice 
iwlLWsJ      of  the  proposition  is  not  abund- 
i^^nSl'i  clear,  but  on  the  oontruy, 

^tSB^      because b«big so  dear,  and  seeing 
it  OS  by  instinot,  I  am  embar- 
lassed  in  demonstrating  it.  Let 
oa  try,  however,  to  aaofw  that 
Grod  is  suprem^  worthy  of  our  love,  whether  we 
regard  Him  in  ms  own  nature,  or  in  His  relations 
to  us. 

What  can  be  for  us  more  worthy  of  love,  viewed 
in  Himself,  than  a  Being  who  is  perfbct?  In 
whom  are  found,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the 
qualities  most  worthy  of  admiration ,  and  most 
worthy  of  a£fection.  In  -whom  everything  is  so 
excellent  that  all  nations  have  agreed  to  apply 
and  to  reserve  for  those  things  which  they  wiah 
to  praise  beyond  all  expreesicm,  tiie  epithet 
divine.  And  now,  is  it  not  evident  that  such  a 
Being  ought  to  find  in  our  mind,  if  our  mind  is  in 
right  or^,  aU  the  Tuwratum,  all  the  deToti<m, 
all  the  love  of  which  we  ore  oapable  ? 

But  bow  mnoh  man  do  these  BentimoitB  seem 
due  towards  Him,  when  we  consider  not  only 
what  He  is  in  Himself,  but  in  His  relations  to  us; 
aa  One  without  whom  we  should  have  nothing, 
we  should  hope  nothing,  and  to  say  all  in  one 
word,  without  whom  we  should  be  nothing  1 
But  more  than  this,  He  is  not  only  snpremfuy 


but  solely  worthy  of  your  love.  All  that  is  love- 
able  comes  &om  Gk)d,  or  in  truth  is  God.  Health, 
truth,  virtue,  conscience,  happinesSj  all  those 
things  honoured  among  tiie  best  men  are  hut 
emanations  of  Deity.  Health  is  the  will  of  God, 
truth  is  His  iJiought,  happiness  His  state,  virtue 
His  law,  conacienoe  His  representative.  If  you 
ascend  to  the  origin  of  things,  you  will  see  that 
all  these  diflforent  ways  which  religion  and  sound 
philosophy  have  shown  to  nian,  converge  more  and 
more  as  uiey  approach  their  source,  and  meet 
at  last  in  God,  the  common  centre  whence  they 
radiate  over  t^e  universe.  Since  God  is  then 
your  bennning,  your  centre,  your  end,  your 
all,  give  Him  your  love,  your  heart,  your  entire 
self;  and  it  will  afterward  be  time  to  see  how 
your  affections  can  be  extended  to  other  objects, 
without  taking  away  anything,  and  suborduiatiiig 
all  to  His  first  and  supr^e  love. 

Yes,  reason  gives  full  assent  to  the  dedaration 
of  Scripture,  t^t  man,  to  be  in  ri^t  ordOT,  ought 
to  love  God  above  all.  It  gives  assent  likewise 
to  that  other  dedaration,  that  man,  in  his  natural 
state,  loves  some  thing  more  than  God. 

For,  examine  in  good  faith,  you  who  have  not 
nnder^ne  that  change  called  and  who 

are  still  in  your  natural  state,  ft-rv«Tiift  whether 
the  sentiment  yon  entertain  toward  God  can  be 
called  a  dominant  infection.  Lore  does  not  hide 
itsdf  in  the  heart;  it  shows  itself  by  certain 
visible  signs ;  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaks,  the  eyes  look,  the  hasxd  writes, 
the  man  acts.  Well,  are  there  found  in  your  life 
the  signs  of  a  dominant  love  for  God  ?  You  can 
judge  of  this  yourselvee.  What  are  your  diief 
thoughts,  feelings,  tastes,  employments,  desires, 
pleasures?  They  may  be  in  themselves  lawM 
and  right,  yet  all  of  the  earth,  earthly.  The 
welfare  and  nealth  of  those  you  love,  the  cares  of 
your  occupation  and  calling,  the  prosperity  of 
your  country,  the  news  of  the  day,  ti[ie  little 
evmts  of  social  or  domestio  life,  and  otW 
matters  the  most  frivolous  and  unimportant, 
these  will  occupy  and  fill  and  animate  yonr  dia- 
course,  but  the  name  of  God  is  never  mentioned, 
or  mentioned  only  in  some  cold  or  irroverent 
way.  If  it  comes  into  the  thought  of  any  one  to 
speak  of  it  with  more  warmth,  a  pretended  shame 
of  piety  restrains;  it  would  seem  strange,  one 
would  call  it  "  preaching,"  it  is  not  the  time,  it 
ia  not  the  place, — as  if  true  love  were  not  of  aJl 
times  and  places,  as  if  true  love  could  observe 
so  adroitly  all  the  proprieties,  and  adapt  itself  so 
decidedly  to  all  the  appearances  of  codneas;  aa 
if  true  love  were  what  one  oonld  take  np  and  lay 
down  at  will,  could  show  or  conceal,  aoooiding  to 
the  day  of  the  week,  or  the  hour  of  the  day,  or 
the  tone  of  a  honse  I  In  sooh  lore  there  it 
nothing  of  life,  of  power,  of  true  fbeling.  Judged 
by  the  outward  signs,  the  love  yon  bear  to  Qod  is 
only  at  best  a  odd  esteem,  such  sentiment  aa  a 
fiather,  or  mothM*,  or  Ingther,  or  spouse,  or  &iend. 
would  be  not  merdy  not  content  witii,  but  would 
regard  aa  insulting  or  contemptuous.  So  much 
is  it  true  that  in  the  eyes  of  reason  itself,  the 
natural  man  loves  not  God  above  all,  that  he  is 
alienated  from  God,  and  a  sinner. 

Having  seen  that  you  do  not  love  God  with 
supreme  love,  examine  farthery^andvou  viU  find 
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each  of  yon  some  other  object  that  you  love  with 
a  dominant  love,  and  such  as  you  ought  to  give 
to  God  only.  This  object  is  not  the  same  for  all ; 
all  are  sinners,  but  not  in  the  same  way. 

The  object  of  highest  love  with  many,  in  fact 
with  most  men  in  ^eir  natural  state,  is  tne  world. 
I  mean  by  the  world  those  outward  and  visible 
things  which  contribute  to  our  personal  well- 
being,  and  oar  credit  with  atxaety,  rank,  fortune, 
£ume,  knowledge,  talent.  It  is  in  one  or  other 
of  these  things  that  you  will  find,  most  of  yon, 
the  chief  object  of  your  love,  not  of  a  cold  esteem, 
snch  as  you  accord  to  God,  but  of  warm  and 
impassioned  sentiment.  Some  for  riches,  some 
for  position,  some  for  science,  and  other  worldly 
object  will  sacrifice  time,  rest,  and  health  ;  these 
objects  fill  the  heart,  occupy  the  thoughts ;  you 
talk  of  them,  write  of  them,  uve  for  them.  Many 
are  those  who  thus  prefer  the  world  to  God. 

Bat  all  have  not  this  worldliness  of  thoughts. 
Some  have  spirits  more  tender,  and  sentiments 
more  exalted.  Their  hearts  are  not  fixed  upon 
oatward  things.  They  give  it  to  the  affections 
of  kinship  or  friendship.  For  wife  or  children, 
for  a  relation  or  a  friend,  they  give  all  their 
thoughts  and  plans,  all  they  make  and  all  they 
are.  For  than  ihey  seem  to  exist  as  mnoh  as,  and 
more  than  for  themselves,  and  without  them  thev 
would  not  care  to  live.  Their  purp(»e  is  as  mtusL 
above  those  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken 
as  a  human  soul  is  above  outward  visible  objects. 
I  admit  that  in  this  preference  there  is  even 
something  generous  and  praiseworthy.  But 
because  wey  have  chosen  the  object  of  their  chief 
love  in  a  higher  order  of  created  things,  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  they  prefer  the  creature  to  the 
Creator.  It  is  a  beautiful  idol,  but  still  an  idol ; 
they  bestow  on  man  that  first  love,  that  adoration 
due  to  God ;  and  so  they  too  are  sinners.  They* 
prefer  to  £Qm  these  living  objects  of  their  ax- 
lections. 

Bnt  agun,  there  are  men  who  do  not  ^eld 
their  ohief  love  to  the  world,  nor  to  the  afiections, 
but  to  what  they  regard  aa  ibsar  duty ;  regulating 
their  -life  1^  their  oonscieDce,  not  'considering  it 
as  the  representative  of  God,  and  trying  to  excel, 
not  in  order  to  please  God,  but  to  be  satisfied 
with  themselves.  These  men  are  better  and  more 
worthy  of  esteem  than  the  others,  and  I  rejoice 
for  poor  human  nature  that  there  are  still  some 
capable  of  sentiments  so  noble.  But  when  we 
have  made  for  them  every  allowance  which  equity 
and  even  esteem  can  require,  we  must  pronounce 
them  sinners.  They  make  ijiemselves  the  centre 
of  love.  They  make  a  god  of  their  ocmsdence, 
and  in  so  doing  they  demoralize  conscience 
itself.  Conscience  is  related  to  God  as  the  light 
of  the  moon  is  to  that  of  the  sun.  It  has  no 
authority  but  what  is  derived  from  Gh>d,  and  when 
any  one  ^ves  to  ccmaoienoe  the  supreme  regard, 
he  is  giving  what  is  dne  to  God  only,  whose  will 
is  dec^oed  in  His  written  word.  Hence  it  is 
that  even  the  best  among  natural  men,  who  profess 
to  foUow  the  inward  light  of  conscience,  and  by 
it  regulate  their  duty,  may  be  virtuous,  but  are 
not  saints,  may  be  free  fkon  vice,  bnt  not  from 
sin. 

Take  away  the  crowds  of  those  who  love  the 
world,  in  its  many  forms,  from  the  lowest  to  the 


highest;  and  the  lesser  number  of  those  who 
place  their  affections  on  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator ;  and  the  still  rarer  numbers  of  whom 
we  have  last  spoken,  and  who  are  left  to  give 
the  first  love  to  God?  Not  one,  there  is  none 
righteous,  in  this  sense  of  loving  Qoi  with  the 
whole  heart  and  mind  and  strong^  We  all  have 
abandoned  the  Creator  for  the  creature,  we  are  all 
aliens  and  wanderers,  we  are  all  sinners. 

If  thisdisooursehaain  any  degree  arrested  your 
attention,  do  not  put  the  matter  aside  as  if  this 
doctrine  of  the  sinfulness  of  man  were  still  to  be 
regarded  as  an  exaggerated  statement.  The 
more  you  consider  it,  and  the  more  you  search  the 
word  of  God,  the  more  wiU  its  truth  appear,  and 
so  for  from  doubting  that  you  are  by  nature 
sinners,  you  will  have  difficulty  in  believing  that 
there  was  any  period  of  your  life  at  which  you 
were  ignorant  of  it. 

Neiwer  be  afraid  of  the  severity  with  which 
the  word  of  God  condemns  you.  It  declares 
you  sinners  only .  in  order  to  make  yon  saints ; 
and  the  condemnation  which  it  pronounces  on  you 
is  but  the  measure  of  that  oeliveranoe  which 
it  reserves  for  you,  a  delivennoe  of  which  one  has 
said  all  in  saying  one  wcvd,  even  thy  name,  O 
Jesofl,  that  is,  O  Saviour  I 

Tes,  O  Lord  Qod,  who  castest  down  only  m 
order  that  Thou  mayst  lift  up,  who  disturbest  only 
to  bring  peace,  who  overtumest  only  in  order  to 
establish  I  we  accept  the  sentence  of  our  condemna- 
tion, and  we  accept  it  with  penitence,  with 
sorrow,  but  with  gratitude  and  with  hope  as 
an  earnest  of  our  deliverance.  Hide  not  from  ua 
anything  of  our  sin :  cast  upon  our  souls  thy 
light  clearly  and  fully,  so  that  we  may  see  cur- 
sives as  we  are ;  and  at  that  sight,  grant  that 
there  mav  rise  a  cry  of  surprise  and  of  anguish, 
which  will  rend  the  atmosphere  of  indifference  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  which  will  reach  even 
to  Thee,  and  to  Thy  Fatherly  mercyl  So  that 
huioefbrth  renouncing  all  self-esteem,  we  may 
recogniae  no  daim  upcm  thy  men^,  save  our 
misery;  and  that  humbled,  and  nothing  but 
humlued,  believing  and  only  believing,  we  may- 
cast  ourselves  on  uiy  love,  and  rise  from  the  depu 
of  onr  miseiy  hy  that  of  Thy  mercy  I  Amen. 


Christ  tbb  Gksatist  usd  Bmt. — One  evening  Chades 
Lamb  had 'met  some  frienda  to  talk  together  tfo.  Uteiaty 
topics,  and  in  the  ooime  of  oonveraatlon  it  oeeurred  to  ttiem 
to  Hpeak  of  the  inobable  eflbcte  on  themselTes  If  they  oonld 
apeak  month  to  month  with  the  great  and  mmderfnl  dead. 
**  Then  followed,"  njrB  one  vho  vai  present,  **  ■omething  ot 
ttna  sort,  *  Think,'  said  one,  *if  Dante  vere  to  enter  the 
room,  what  shonld  we  do  ?  How  should  we  meet  the  man 
who  had  trod  the  flery  pavement  of  the  Infemo,  whose  eyes 
had  pieroed  the  twilight,  and  breathed  the  still,  clear  air  of 
the  monnt  of  the  Purgatrario,  whose  mind  had  contemplated 
the myBteriea of  glory  in  the  highest  heaven?'  *0r  snp- 
poee,'  Baid  another,  *BhakBpeare  were  to  come?'  'Ah I' 
said  Lamb,  his  whole  face  brightening, '  how  I  should  fling 
my  arms  up  I  how  we  should  welcome  him,  that  king  of 
tboughtfnl  menl*  'And  suppose,'  said  another,  'Christ 
were  to  enter?'  The  whole  face  and  attitude  of  Lamb 
were  in  an  instant  changed.  *  Of  conrse,*  he  said,  in  a 
tone  <tf  deep  solemmty, '  we  shoold  fall  on jOdt  knees.'"  i 
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'\^E  are  bnt  little  ohildzen  weak, 
Nor  horn  in  aaj  high  estate ; 
'Vha.t  can  ve  do  for  Jesu's  Bake, 
Who  is  so  high  and  good  aiid  great? 

Oh,  day  by  day,  each  Chrietion  child 
Hob  much  to  do,  without,  \rithin; 

A  death  to  die  for  Jeau's  sake, 
A  weai7  war  to  wage  with  sis. 


When  deep  within  onr  swelling  hearts 
The  thoughts  of  pride  and  anger  rise, 

When  bitter  words  ore  on  onr  tongues. 
And  tears  of  pasnon  in  oui  eyes ; 

Then  wo  may  stay  the  angry  blow. 
Then  we  may  check  the  hasty  word,. 

Give  gentle  answers  back  again, 
And  fight  a  battle  £or  ouz  Lord." 
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BOBEBTB  BSTBNGB. 

BT  OBOHA  TEHTUL 

m. 

"THAT  fizst  term,  long  bs  it  vob,  waa  over  at  laet,  and 
Bobert  retmaed  to  Uanhlands. 

He  was  changed, — improved  everybody  aaid ;  and  his 
giaudfother  ptaiaed  him,  and  Ustsned  to  tuB  aoooouts  of 
■chool-llfe  -mth  Bomething  the  pleasure  of  hla  own 
boyhood  revived.  Hit  mother  only  felt  that  the  change  woi 
not  wholly  for  the  better. 

She  did  not  try  to  force  his  oonfldenoe.  Talking  was  sot 
nudi  her  habit;  perhape  her  words  irere  the  v«i|^tieT 
becHue  they  were  souree.  Was  it  only  her  fitiwyi  or  did 
Bobert  really  avoid  thoae'  quiet  hooia  bIods  vrith  he^  in 
whioh  he  tiaed  n  greatly  to  deUght? 

The  last  day  of  t^  h^idaye  oame,  and  in  the  evadng  the 
mother  drew  the  hoy  into  her  own  room.  She  eould  not 
let  him  go  from  homo  again  without  irinning  from  him  acane 
token  that  the  old  sympathy  between  them  was  not  utterly 
dead. 

Sie  alipped  her  'hand  within  his  ana,  and  leaned  her 
forehead  against  his  shoulder. 

"  Was  it  od  you  thought,  my  boy  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  Was 
it  ea*y  to  keep  on  the  Lord's  side  at  school  ?  " 

"  Mother,  no  I  Nor  is  it  easy  hero,  or  onywhoie,  while  I 
have  hatred  in  my  heati." 

"Oh,  Bobert  I" 

"  But  I  have,  mother  I  I  meant  to  tell  you  long  ago,  bat 
somehow  I  couldn't.  I  don't  see  how  I  oan  explain  it  to  you 
even  now,"  and  he  paused,  and  looked  away  from  her, 
fiowning  and  biting  his  lips. 

Then,  hearing  her  soft  ezolunatlon  of  pain  and  fear,  he 
added,  "  Don't  be  firl^tened,  mother.  Fve  done  nothing 
very  bad ;  done  nothing  at  all  in  faot,  exoept  hit  a  fellow 
who  riohly  deserved  it  Ha  dared  to  tell  a  lie,  about — about 
me,  and  I  fought  him,  and  beat  him,  and  Fm  glad  I  did.  I 
hatehimi  But  don't  aak  me  anything  mwe,  mother;  fori 
can't  tell  you." 

"Bobert,  if  you  eannot  tell  me,  you  oan  tdl  our  Maetcr, 
Ohrist  My  boy^remember  how  often  He  has  bid  ua  trust 
Him,  and  come  to  Him  with  the  buzdens  that  press  heavily 
on  us.  Bobert,  all  the  aaying*  of  all  the  fellowi  in  the 
wards  must  not  mak»  yon  wander  away  from  Him.  -Futthe 
hatred  from  your  heart,  my  son.  Don't  yon  remember 
irhat  the  Lord  Himself  said  abont  loving  even  fhoee  who 
use  ns  deepitefally  ?  " 

**Tea.  But  I  oaa't  lovo  thU  fallow,  Fiddnok.  I  don't 
even  want  to  Uhe  Um." 

"But  our  Master  loves  him.  He  is  one  of  Clod's 
created  ohUdren,  just  as  yon  are  yourself;  and  the  Saviour 
bears  with  him,  and  is  ready  to  fot^ve  his  tins,  and  to 
cleanse  him,  and  fit  him  for  heaven  ....  Bobert,  it  is  easy 
to  talk  va^ely  about  following  Christ ;  but  what  is  such 
talking  worth  if  one  turns  back  at  the  flist  bit  of  thorny 
ground,  declining  to  follow  fAervf  " 
**  Ah,  mother,  yon  don't  know." 

**  Perhaps  not,  but  I  oan  read  what  the  Master  s^d  the 
night  before  He  died—"  To  are  My  Mends  if  ye  do  whatso- 
ever I  oommand  yon  ...  This  u  my  oomnuuidment  that 
ye  love  one  another. 

**  But  it  iB  impontbie." 

"  Things  that  men  call  impossible,  axe  possible  with  God. 
Aak  Him  to  help  you,  my  son,  my  dear  son." 

The  boys  went  bad:  to  school.  Bobert  Bowoll  did  not 
feel  a  stranger  now,  as  he  stood  amidst  the  ciiatter  and  the 
clatter  of  the  gathering  ttiat  first  night  He  had  nods  and 
friendly  ■word*  in  plenty,  he  was  no  Iwiger  a  "  new  boy," 

Piddnck  had  not  arrived ;  he  did  not  come  until  later  in 
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the  week,  having  been  detained,  so  he  said,  by  illness ;  but 
Bobert  had  seen  him  in  perfeot  health  at  wrfTa>iif|,T»iT,  and 
suspected  that  the  delay  was  owing  to  his  having  coaxed 
his  over^indnlgent  paienta  to  grant  him  a  finr  days  moM 
holiday. 

When  he  did  come  he  carefully  avoided  Bobert 
Yery  satisfactory  lettexs  came  from  Captain  Bowell  aboot 
this  time.  He  had  made  Mends  with  a  nttlcff  In  the  bush, 
a  solitary  man,  who  had  nmamnH  a  Uigo  fortune  out  there 
in  the  wilds.  This  man  had  taken  a  liking  to  Captain 
Bowell,  and  had  proposed  that  he  should  live  with  him,  and 
he^i  him  to  manage  his  immense  graiing  Arms.  He  Ud 
him  send  for  his  wife  and  ohlldreiL  "  They  will  make  yoa 
man  eontented,"  he  said ;  "and  ttiere  i>  room  sad  to  qitfe 
for  them  here.  Lot  me  fbnraid  a  draft  for  their  outfit  and 
passage  money,  and  let  us  lose  no  more  time  in  taUdng 
of  it" 

But  this  Captain  Bowall  would  not  allow.  "I  shall  have 
earned  enough  money  to  bring-  you  all  oat  here  by  n«xt 
year,"  he  wrote  to  Mn.  BowslL  "  Z  have  had  enoagb  tit 

loans  and  debts.  We  must  wait  until  the  money  is  honestly 
mine,  and  then  we  shall  be  together  again,  please  God. 
Tell  Bobert  to  learn  all  be  can  now  he  has  the  ohanoe, 
there  are  no  schools  in  the  bush." 

Bobert  did  work  hud,  and  as  he  had  plenty  of  ability, 
and  really  wished  to  get  on,  he  rose  rapidly  through  his  form. 

One  morning  he  entered  one  of  the  studies  to  fetch  a 
book ;  not  finding  it  on  the  shelf  he  glanced  at  the  desks, 
and  spying  a  volume  exactly  like  his  own  in  size  and  colour 
took  it  up.  It  was  a  "  crib,"  an  English  translation  of  the 
Latin  author  that  form  was  then  reading ;  it  was  cleverly 
glued  Into  the  covers  of  the  Latin  book,  and  unless  some 
curious  eye  turned  the  leaves  over  it  might  easily  have 
escaped  detection.  - 

A  bit  of  blotting-paper  fall  from  it,  acrcMs  which  was 
scrawled,  in  more  {daoea  than  one,  "  J.  Pidduok,  JnnicNr." 

Bobert  held  the  book  for  a  minute,  w(mdering  what 
he  should  do.  To  leave  it  where  he  had  found  it,  was  to 
leave  Fidduck  open  to  the  chances  of  discovery.  To  be 
caught  with  a  "crib"  was  one  of  the  gravest  of  o&nces  in 
Hio  eyes  of  his  form  master.  If  he  wished  to  serve  PiddodE 
out  for  all  his  nnkindnooa,  here  was  a  grand  opportnnify. 

Bat  the  very  meanness  of  the  tcmptatkm  helped  Bobert 
to  resist  it  Like  a  flash  the  rmnembianoeof  his  maths^s 
words,  the  ni^t  befine  he  left  home,  come  aorosa  his  mind. 

He  pocketed  the  book,  and  ataitod  to  find  Piddook. 

He  was  in  the  coicfcet-ddd,  and  Bobert  had  to  trait  aome 
time  before  he  could  catch  him  alone.  "  I  found  thai  book 
of  yours,  Pidduok,"  said  he,  ^^n^ing  him  the  volume. 

Pidduok  snatched  at  it  with  an  angry  exdamatkm. 
**  Well,  and  what  baafnefls  had  you  to  touch  it?"  da- 
manded  he. 

"It  was  in  the  fourtlMorm  room  on  the  desk,  and  I 
thought  some  one  might  see  it,"  answered  Bobert  sin^y, 

OB  he  tamed  away. 

«BowbU  ...  I  say,  Eowell ! " 

Bobert  turned  at  the  unusual  tone. 

"I  take  it  very  kind  of  you,  Eowell,"  Fidduek  said, 
awkwardly  enough.  .  But  there  was  a  softening  in  the  voioe 
which  Robert  heard. 

"  Will  you  think  that  I  preach  if  I  say  a  word,  Pidduck," 
he  said  hurriedly.  "  Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  those 
cribs.  They  don't  do  a  scrap  of  leal  good,  and  they  run 
one  close  to  a  lot  trouble," 

And  without  waiting  tot  any  snrt  of  reply  Bobert  walked 
off. 

IV. 

The  next  moil  from  New  giffJnnd  brought  wonderful 
news  for  the  Bowells. 


The  settler  with  whom 
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lieeii  taken  fll  of  farer,  aod  diad,  nfter  •  tbtj  tew  iajif 
UliMM.  H«  had  no  new  rebitiTes ;  he  had  no  one  forvhom 
Ite  eued,  exoepting  hia  now  biend ;  and  he  mads  »  vUl. 
leaving  fume,  hooaet,  itook,  money,  all  to  Captain  BowelL 

The  letter  ma  fall  of  very  mixed  feeling.  Begiet  at  the 
low  of  the  wrlter'B  Mend,  and  natural  exnltatbm  at  feeling 
hfauelf  again  a  tree  man;  aUe  to  olear  off  emy  ahador 
that  leated  upon  hlg  name. 

Ha  intended  Htaying  in  New  Zealand  for  a  month  or  two 
to  leaUae  his  {uoperty,  and  wind  np  hia  aAtbi,  and  then  ha 
purposed  Tetnming  to  England.  Keanwhile  he  aent  hii 
wife  a  larger  sum  of  ready  money  than  the  had  bad  in  her 
pOMBimon  for  many  a  day. 

Kobert  oonld  not  help  telling  aomething  oi  this  to  one  or 
two  of  hlB  beat  friends;  and  it  aoon  got  whispered  about 
amongst  **  his  set "  in  the  echool.  It  seemed  that  Pidduok's 
"swindler"  had  turned  out  to  be  a  man  of  fortune  I 

It  was  getting  close  to  the  summer  vacation.  One  lovely 
afternoon  in  July,  Robert  Rowell  and  a  boy  named  Harley 
were  strolling  down  a  lane  at  some  distanoe  from  the  schooL 
They  heard  voices  raised  in  angry  discussion,  and  on  turning 
a  comer  came  upon  Pidduck— looking  half-deflant,  half- 
afraid— and  a  disrepotable-looking  man,  who  was  plunly 
in  a  towering  pasnon. 

**F^  me  the  money  1"  he  was  flaying.  "Fay  me  the 
money,  rir,  or  ni  make  you  I " 

Maw  can  yon  make  me  ?  Fd  like  to  know,"  answered 
Pidduok.  **  I  can't  pay  yon  what  I  haven't  got.  I  tell  you, 
yon  ahall  have  the  money  directly  I  get  it  from  home." 

"That's  the  old  BtoTy,"  the  man  replied.  "Fm  tired  <a 
hearing  It  Either  pay  me,  or  Fll  go  at  onoa  to  tiie  doctor. 
Fll  hear  what  the  head-master  has  to  say  to  the  job." 

"  Vh«t  ia  It,  Piddnek?  "  aaked  Bailey,  itqqiing  up. 

Fiddnok  eoknired  deqily  as  he  saw  the  new-eomera. 

**Only  a  little  money  which  I  owe  to  Ur.  Smithers 
here,**  he  Altered  quidkly.  **I  hayei^  got  quite  the 
amoont  by  me  jnst  now,  and  he's  in  a  hurry  to  be  paid." 

**D*ye  tirink  nigh  upon  a  year's  waiting  looha  Iflce 
hurry?"  demanded  the  man  roughly.  "If  yonhaTMit  the 
money,  borrow  it  For  I  wont  wait  no  longer,  and  thaf  a 
flat!" 

"What's  it  for?"  asked  Harloy,  wh0e  Bobert  atood  by 
rfJenUy. 

**  Well,  ye  see,  sir,"  the  man  said,  in  a  more  dvil  tone — 
he  feared  he  had  gone  too  far — **  ye  see,  sir,  this  young  gent 
has  kept  a  couple  of  ferrets  down  at  my  plaoe,  and  some- 
times we've  done  a  bit  of  sport  t<^ther.  There's  the  loss 
of  time,  sir,  and  the  oreataies  keep  and  care;  my  bill  was 
two  pounds  (and  cheap  at  that  it  was) ;  but  in  consideration 
as  he's  bard  np.  111  be  content  with  the  toxets  and  a 
guinea.   I  ooulda't  say  fairer  nor  that" 

Harley  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"Why,  Pidduck,"  he  said,  drawing  him  aside,  "if  the 
doctor  heard  of  this,  there  wonld  be  a  flne  fuss.  I  think 
you'd  better  pay,  and  be  done  with  it." 

"  IVa  all  very  fin©  to  say  pay,"  growled  Hdduok.  "  It's 
the  end  of  term,  and  my  money  ig  spent ;  and  most  of  my 
chums  are  cleared  out  too.  Where  could  I  borrow  a 
guinea?  Write  home?  All  very  fine,  but  my  faihw  has 
kicked  oat  against  what  he  calls  my  ezftravafianoe  already; 
my  motiier  is  ainoad ;  and  all  my  available  cash  la  this;" 
and  he  held  out  ft  flwin  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  will  pay,"  interpoaed  Bobeit  briefly.  "Herelaymtr 
mmiay,  Smithen;  and  yon  must  mdettake  not  to  amwy 
Mr.  Pldduek  any  more." 

Robert  spoke  with  an  accent  of  command  wUoh  astonished 
himself.  The  ill-looking  man  touched  his  hat  civilly  as  he 
took  the  sovereign. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  only  want  my  Just  due.  I 
never  wish  to  be  hard  an.  gentlemen  at  anployi  me.  Quite 
the  contrary.'* 
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And  he  tuned  off  into  the  ^elds,  leaving  the  flmeboji 
standing  together. 

"  Thank  yon,  BowaH,  fin  the  loan,"  Piddndc  said,  AamB> 
facedly  enongh. 

**  Oht  I  have  aonm  money  jnat  now,"  Bobot  rstmnsd 
with  a  laugh,  **  and  it  fs  the  greatest  <rf  Ivxnriaa  to  be  aUa 
to  spend  it  I  have  alwi^  been  aeeostomed  to  short  aHow- 
anee,  yon  know." 

He  vttered  the  wonb  lightly,  with  no  hidden  meaning 
in  them ;  but  they  brought  a  flush  to  Pidduok's  fi>r^iead. 

"Yes,  I  do  know,"  he  said.  "  and  a  pretty  use  I  have 
made  of  my  knowledge  I  Kowell,  why  have  yon  treated  me 
BO  generously  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  burst  of  emotion.  "  Why 
did  yon  bring  my  crib?  why  have  you  cleared  off  Bmithen? 
Fve  injured  yon,  and  Fve  spited  yon,  and  I  reckoned  os 
yoor  revenging  on  me  somehow.  Bnt— biil^  instead  of  that 
— Bowell,  tffftjf  isit?" 

Bobert  plui^ed  a  long  stem  of  flowering  grass  fhm  the 
roadside,  and  began  examining  it  very  closely  in  silence. 
At  last  he  looked  np. 

"You  will  say  I  am  *  canting,'  if  I  answer  yon,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voioe. 

"No,lBhaUnot" 

"Well,  then.  Itis  because  I  have  asked  Christ  to  foigive 
me  my  trespasses  as  I  forgive  them  that  trespass  agidnst  me. 
I  couldn't  say  that  prayer  over  and  over,  and  go  on  hattng 
you,  Piddook.   For  I  did  hate  you,  hard— last  tem." 

The  boys  walked  on  for  some  distanoe,  and  no  we  BftSn. 
At  the  gatea  of  the  sehool-gionnd  Piddnok  atopped  short 

"Bowell,  will  yon  diake  hands  with  ne?"  he  said,  "sod 
.  .  .  and,  will  yon  help  me  as  wall  aa  fn^ve  me?  I 
mightn't  be  anefa  an  out  and  out  bad  fellow  if  I  ml|^talk 
to  yon  sometimes;  if  yon  would  beUsvethatrmtryhigtobs 
diflteent" 

Bobert  gave  him  his  hand. 

"Yon  must  oome  and  talk  to  my  mother  when  we  get  down 
to  Harshlands,"  he  saM,  "she  always  pats  tUngi  stiai^ 
and  helps  oao  out  of  tangles.    She  helped  me  about  foa." 

And  this  was  how  Bobert  Bowell  revniged  htanaelf  on  Ui 

enemy. 
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vo.  m. 

A  Scripture  Proverb  is  hiddra  in  these  verses. 
Ho,  everyone  that  tUrsteth,  eome  ye  to  the  waters .  ■ .  • 
come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  pdoa 
(Xsa.  Iv.  1.) 

Ihave  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear:  bntnov 
mine  eye  seeth  Thee.   (Job  xBf.  5.) 

Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  Way,  the  TVnIh,  and  tbs 
life.  (John  xiv.  6.) 

I  am  the  True  Vine,  and  My  Father  ia  the  hnAandnaa 
(John  rv.  1.) 

Come,  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  let  not  our 
hand  be  upon  him.   (Oen.  xzxviL  27.) 

He  it  is,  who  oondi^  after  me  ia  pretered  heftn  b» 
(John  L  27.) 

Whom  having  not  aeen,  ye  love.  (1  Peter  L  8.) 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 

0  DAY  MOST  CALK,  MOST  BUGKT !  .  .  . 

Tkk  wbiik  u'bbb  dark  but  pok  thv  liqut. —Htritrt. 
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JfflT  Jfat^tr's  Sake. 


B  did  not  know  vhere  father  slept:  ho 
sailed  and  cfune  not  home  again. 


And  mother's  face  grew  grave  and  gray,  but 

she  was  patient  in  her  pain, 
And  seldom  nailed  and  never  wept,  but  often 

gazed  across  tiie  sea, 
Wi'Ui  solemn  eyes  which  seemed  to  reach  a  shore 

the  sunlight  hid  from  me. 

I  heard  the  whispering  neighbours  say,  VHer 

heut  might  be  more  satisfied. 
If  she  had  tidings  of  the  end, — and  had  a  grave 

to  kneel  beside." 
*'  But  tiiat,"  they  said,  **  can  never  be — the  good 

God  he^  her  aching  heart  I " 
— And  then  they  spoke  of  church  and  fur  and 

of  their  bargains  at  the  mart. 

I  wonder  how  my  mother  bore  to  hear  me  called 
"  the  -widow's  son  ?  " 

But  she  was  one  of  those  who  aye  can  do  what- 
ever must  be  done. 

(She  had  been  timid  onoe  and  ehy — a  dove  • 
beneath  the  home  roof-tree— 

But  strength  came  to  her,  by-and-by,  father 
and  mother  both  to  be). 

And  next  year,  when  the  first  storm  rose,  sauk- 

mott^,  "Flray  for  those  who  roam, 
Even  as  we  prayed  for  father  onOo  (but  &ther 

now  is  safe  at  Home). 
"Well  pray  for  all  the  women  too,s  whose  hearts 

to-night  are  on  the  sea, 
And  for  poor  sailors'  orphaned  boys  and  widowed 

wives  like  yoa  and  me !  '* 


Next  morning,  all  along  the  coast,  lay  Iffoken 

mast  and  tom-np  deck. 
And  soon  the  weary  waves  brought  in  one  dead 

nuin  from  the  cruel  wreck: 
— A  dead  man  with  a  foreign  face — and  lo !  my 

mother  rose  and  cried, 
"  Bury  him  in  our  empty  grave :  so  will  my 

heart  bo  satisfied ! "        .  ■ 

*'  We'U  never  know  where  father  lies,"  said  she, 

"  and  when  God  takes  our  own. 
The  seeds  of  service  meant  for  them  must 

broadcast  on  the  world  be  sown." 
And  tears  she  could  not  shed  before  fall  by  tfai^ 

opened  grave  like  rain. 
And  somehow,  from  that  day  it  seemed  the 

mystery  of  grief  grew  plain ! 

There  always  seemed  some  task  to  do,  she  would 

have  liked  to  do  for  him 
Whose  memory  in  her  wifely  heart  nor  years 

nor  cares  nor  change  could  dim. 
His  vacant  place,  the  sick,  the  old,  the  lonely, 

or  the  sad  might  take, 
And  there  was  none  she  would  not  strive  to  help 

or  serve  for  **  fiither's  sake." 

^o  let  the  lonely  life  stand  wide  for  larger 

love  to  enter  in : 
Our  kinsfolk  gone  before  to  Grod,  make  all  Qoi 

sends  to  us  our  kin. 
And  so,      softened  hnman  l^hts.  He  leads  our 

groping  souls  to  see 
^His  meaning  in  "Whate'er  ye  do  to  these,  ye 

do  it  unto  Me."  i.  f.  vato. 
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CHArTER  V. — "YE  DID  IT  UJITO  ME." 


DE.  GRAHAM  met  Mrs.  Wynne  at  many 
bedsides  while  the  sickness  continued,  for 
even  among  well-to-do  people  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  get  nurses  at  such  a  time.  But  it  was 
among  the  very  poor,  among  those  who  were 
made  to  suffer  through  the  wxoDg-dcnng  of  those 
who  should  have  sheltered  them  from  trouble, 
that  she  was  oftenest  found.  And  wherever  she 
came,  the  &0e»  of  both  doctor  and  patient 
Inightened  at  the  sight  of  her. 

It  was  not  mere  visiting  funong  the  sick,  that 
was  Mrs.  Wynne's  work  tliat  summer,  mere 


*'  drt^ping  in "  with  kind  inquiries,  and  good 
advice,  and  nice  things  oat  of  baskets — though 
indeed  even  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  to  be 
desiRBsd  in-  a  time  of  sidmess.  But  there  were 
other  good  women  in  Oarson  who  were  ^ad  to  do 
this,  because,  for  various  reasons,  ^ury  oonld  not 
do  better. 

But  Abs.  Wynne  did  better.  There  was 
nothing  which  she  oonld  not  do.  There  were 
few  things  wjmh  needed  to  be  done  in  a  time 
of  sickness  she  did  not  do.  Under  her  .han^ 
skilful  and  dextrous  Sf^i||^c{%^^(L:^@[^@^V@»7  ^ 
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dingy  room  was  brightened,  many  a  weary  eye 
and  weak  brain  got  rest  and  strength  through 
some  simple  new  derice  of  hers. 

And  what  was  worth  more  in  some  of  the 
houses,  wh^  diaoomfort  was  less  the  result  of 
poverty,  than  of  ignorance  and  of  want  of  tact, 
she  had  the  iacolty  of  being  able  to  teabh  and 
to  enoonrage  others  to  do  as  th^  saw  her  do, 
and  thus  she  did  good  both  to  the  dck  and  to  ^e 
welL 

People  who  only  chanced  to  see  Mrs.  Wynne 
sitting  in  the  church,  or  even  at  home  only 
busy  with  her  own  thoughts,  might,  judging  by 
the  traces  which  time  had  left  on  her  stUl  beau- 
tiful face,  have  called  her  strong  and  patient  and 
gentle.  But  it  was  her  uniform  cheerfulness, 
her  quiet,  persistent^  never-foiling  hopefulnesa, 
her  power  of  inspiring  with  coura^  those  who 
were  weak  or  weary  or  afraid,  which  made  her 
preeenoe  iuTaluable  to  both  doctor  and  patient. 

It  was  not  what  she  gave,  or  even  what  she 
did,  that  was  the  greatest  boon  to  the  sufferers 
of  that  summer.  It  was  the  sight  of  her  face, 
the  sympathy  nevet  strained,  tl^  counsel  never 
ill-timed  or  urgent.  Seeing  her,  one  could  un- 
derstand how  it  came  to  pass,  that  among  the 
good  women  of  the  olden  time,  there  ^ould  have 
been  those  who  were  supposed  to  possess  "  the 
gift  of  healing."  And  aner  all,  it  was  an  "  open 
secret ;  "  she  loved  them  for  their  Lord's  sake — 
these  sick  and  sorrowful  "  little  ones ;  "  and  like 
another  servant  of  His,  ''counted  not  her  life 
dear,'*  except  to  spend  it  in  working  the  work 
He  had  given  her  to  do  among  them. 

Dr.  Graham  wondered  and  admired,  and  was 
thankful  in  silence,  muiy  a  time :  but  evem  he 
did  not  know — or  knew  but  little,  of  the  best 
help,  which  in  those  days  her  Uaster  gave 
through  her  to  some  of  these  *'  little  ones."  It 
was  given  most  of  all  to  those  who  "  went  on- 
ward," never  coming  back  to  life,  to  tell  of  the 
love  which  at  the  last  had  become  visible  to  them 
through  her. 

Poor  Mrs.  Daly  never  could  have  got  through 
that  weary  summer,  but  for  the  help  that  Mrs. 
Wynne  gave  her.  It  was  not  merely  of  the  ice, 
and  the  Iresh  milk,  and  the  nourishing  food, 
which  came  to  her  as  they  were  needed,  nor  even 
of  the  advice  and  ^oouragement  which  had  gone 
fax  to  make  a  brave  helpral  nurse  of  the  wiUing 
but  inexperienced  Eathie  of  which  Mrs.  Daly 
was  thinking,  when,  with  glistening  eyes,  she 
used  to  tell  to  the  doctor,  or  to  any  kindly 
visitor,  aU.  that  Mrs.  Wynne  had  done  for  hat 
and  hers.  She  had  been  good  to  the  children, 
poor  things,  and  had  ke}^  an  eye  an  **Mik& 
himaelf,'*  and  after  a  while  had  got  him  work  to 
do — not  in  the  &otory,  among  some  that  might 
lead  him  astray,  but  on  a  farm  a  little  way  in  the 
country,  from  a  friend  of  hers.  And  in  one 
way  and  another,  she  had  kept  him  out  of  trouble 
all  the  summer.  "  Well,  very  nearly  all  summer," 
poor  Mrs.  Daly  had  to  add  before  the  summer 
was  quite  over. 

And  of  the  best  help  of  all,  Mrs.  Daly  could  not 
speak  to  the  neighbours,  nor  to  the  doctor,  nor 
even  to  the  repentant  Mike  for  a  long  time  after. 
On  the  night,  when  sore  afraid  of  the  unknown 
darkneee  into  which  she  seemed  to  be  ffdling,  it 


was  Mrs.  Wyime*B  kind  hand  that  kept  her  back 
it  was  her  voice  that  told  her  of  One  who  had 
gone  that  way  before  her,  and  who  was  waiting 
to  carry  her  Bafsly  through  the  darkness  into  the 
light  beyond. 

Mrs.  Daly  came  back  from  the  very  gates 
of  dealh,  and  was  glad  to  come,  and  to  take  up 
her  burden  again  for  Mike's  sake  and  the 
children's,  and  her  way  to  health  was  made  easier 
by  her  who  had  cared  for  her  and  comforted  her 
in  sore  sickness,  and  in  the  very  "shadow  of 
Death."  Yes,  and  all  her  days,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone  since  then,  have  been  made  brighter 
and  better,  by  the  same  kindness  and  osre. 

They  came  to  know  each  other  well  during 
that  sickly  summer.  Dr.  Graham  and  Mrs. 
Wynne.  Years  of  common  interoourae  could  not 
have  made  them  so  well  acquainted,  as  these 
almost  daily  meetings.  Helen  had  not  been 
mistaken  when  she  liad  said  that  her  sister 
would  end  by  liking  him,  in  spite  of  herself. 

It  was  nune  than  liking  that  Urb.  Wynne  gave 
to  the  young  man,  but  it  was  not  nven  **■  in  spite 
of  herself."  She  had  always  liked  him,  and  none 
the  less  because  she  believed  him  to  be  exposed  to 
a  great  danger  which  he  refused  to  see.  She 
would  not  have  wished  to  shut  her  door  on  hiaa. 
because  of  that.  On  the  oontrwy,  he  would 
have  been  all  the  more  welcome  to  her  house, 
because  of  the  hope  that  e^e  might  be  able  to 
h^  him  against  lumself. 

But  then,  there  was  Helen.  She  had  been 
a&aid  for  her  sister.  But  whatever  his  motives 
might  be,  it  mattered  little  except  as  concerned 
Helen.  She  could  not  bear  that  her  young  sister's 
heart  and  Hie  should  be  disturbed,  as  they  must 
be  in  one  wvy  or  another,  should  her  fears  prove 
true,  and  the  young  man  be  permitted  to  apeak. 

But  in  the  busy  and  anxumsdays  that  followed, 
all  these  &ars  passed  away,  or  vrare  set  at  rest 
for  the  moment.  There  were  few  days  in  the 
week  when  she  and  the  doctor  did  not  meet  at 
some  bedside,  and  here  there  was  no  time  or  room, 
for  fears,  or  hopes,  or  thoughts  of  any  kind,  save 
those  of  doctor  and  nurse,  and  as  doct<a  and  nurse 
those  two  came  to  honour — yea,  and  to  love  one 
another  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Wynne  learned  in  these  days  to  trust 
implicitly  in  Dr.  Graham's  skill  as  a  physician, 
and  also  to  admire  in  him  those  natural  gifts  of 
heart  and  mind,  and  hand,  which  must  go  with 
skill  and  perfect  training  to  make  the  good 
physician.  Firm  and  gentle,  patient  to  wait  and 
prompt  to  act  when  the  right  time  came,  sympa- 
thetio,  cheerful,  kindly,  witii  power  alike  to 
exeroise  oontrol  and  to  mB{nre  confidence,  all  Uiia 
Mrs.  Wynne  saw,  or  thought  she  saw  in  the 
young  doctor,  during  the  long  weeks  in  which 
they  met  daily.  And  she  had  seen  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion  when  his  strength,  as  well  as 
his  wisdom,  was  put  to  the  proof. 

It  was  mostly  among  the  poor  of  the  place 
that  the  work  which  tiiey  shared  together  lay. 
But  the  highest  and  wealthiest  in  the  land  could 
have  had  no  wiser  nor  gentler  treatment,  no 
more  conscientious  nor  oonnderate  care  than 
these  people  had  at  the  doctor's  hands.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Wynne  saw  all  this  £nthout  he^ag 
specially  conscious  of  an^iSili^ity  to  surprised  at 
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or  to  admire  at  the  time.  The  doctor  was  doing 
his  duty,  that  was  all  that  need  be  said.  But 
afterwaris,  when,  she  came  to  think  over  the 
work  and  ezperienoes  of  the  day,  or  repeated  some 
of  its  details  to  her  mother,  who  liked  to  hear 
about  all  that  was  done,  then  she  saw  the  doctor's 
works  and  ways  more  clearly,  and  with  a  differ- 
ence. Then  she  told  herself  that  to  be  a  "  good 
phymoian  "  was  a  very  ^rand  and  noble  thing, 
which  might*  all  otiier  things  being  r^ht,  become 
a  most  wonderful  blessedness. 

"  Mother,*'  said  she  one  night,  as  they  were 
sitting  on  the  veranda  ^one,  "I  think  if  my 
son  had  lived,  I  should  have  liked  him  to  grow 
into  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Graham  is." 

Mrs.  Marlowe  was  greatlj'  startled.  Very 
rarely  during  all  the  years  since  her  little  child 
had  been  laid  in  the  grave  had  Eliza  spoken  of  him, 
even  to  her  own  mother,  and  the  dear  old  lady 
could  only  look  at  her  daughter  with  wistful  eyes. 

"I  mean,  dear  mother,  just  such  a  man  as  I 
think  Dr.  Graham  will  become — after  a  little 
while." 

She  smiled  and  stroked  the  soft  wrinkled  hand 
which  her  mother  had  laid  upon  hers,  but  neither 
of  them  said  anything  more  for  a  while. 

But  Mrs.  Marlowe  did  not  forget  it,  as  afae  was 
rather  apt  to  forget  the  little  events  of  the  day, 
which  it  pleased  her  to  have  repeated  to  her. 
And  so,  when  next  day  Mrs.  Wynne  had  bidden 
her  good-bye  before  she  went  ont,  she  said  to  her 
youngest  daughter, — 

"  Helen,  yesterday  Eliza  spoke  to  me  of  her 
little  boy.  I  don't  remember  when  she  has 
spoken  of  him  before,  not  for  a  long  long  time." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  feel  sure  she  6ften  thinks  of  him," 
said  Helen  gravely. 

He  would  have  been  almost  a  man  now.  He 
was  only  a  little  younger  than  you,  Helen." 

Then  she  went  on  to  tell  all  that  Mrs.  Wynne  had 
told  her  of  Dr.  Graham's  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
poor,  and  how  Eliza  had  said  that  she  would  have 
liked  her  boy  to  grow  up  to  be  such  a  man  as  he. 
Helen  was  surprised  as  nsr  mother  had  been,  for 
her  sister  rare^  spoke  of  the  doctor  to  haty  uid 
she  was  greatfy  pleased  also,  for  she  knew  that 
Mrs.  Wynne*8  esteem  was  not  lightly  given. 

Miss  Marlowe  had  seen  very  little  of  Dr. 
Graham  during  the  summer,  he  had  not  visited 
them  more  than  once  or  twice  since  the  night 
when  they  had  been  so  grieved  and  startled  about 
Charles  Muir.  He  was  very  busy,  she  told  her- 
self, and  must  be  tired  when  the  work  of  the 
day  was  over,  sftill  she  could  not  but  think  that  if 
he  had  wished  to  do  so,  he  might  have  found  a 
half-hour  to  spare  to  oome  and  see  them  now  and 
then.  Helen  wondered  a  little  at  it,  and  was  a 
little  inclined  to  resent  it,  and  sometimes,  when 
th^  met  elsewhere,  as  on  the  occasion  when  her 
mother  made  her  stop  the  pony  on  the  country 
road  that  she  might  speak  to  him  and  Charles 
Muir,  she  unoonsoioualy  allowed  a  little  stiffiiess 
and  distance  of  manner  to  appear. 

She  was  quite  right  as  to  one  thing.  There 
were  half-hours  now  and  then  which,  notwith- 
standing work  and  weariness.  Dr.  Graham  miglit 
have  spent  in  the  grey  house,  but  she  was  mis- 
taken in  thinking  ^t  he  stood  away  because  he 
had  no  wish  to  oome. 


If  nothing  had  happened  to  make  him  pause,  if 
he  had  not  been  startled  into  a  sudden  considera- 
tion of  his  feelings  with  regard  to  Miss  Marlowe, 
he  might  have  continued  his  visits  on  the  same 
friendly  terms  in  which  he  had  been  reoraved  by 
them  all,  almost  since  the  time  of  his  coming  to 
'  the  town.  But  the  shock  which  had  given  him  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  his  feelings  towards  her,  had 
not  tended  to  encourage  him  with  hopes  of  win- 
ning her — quite  the  contra^. 

She  had  always  been  kind  and  firiendly  towards 
him.  But  if  Helen  shared  the  beliefs  and 
opinions  of  her  sister,  he  told  himself  that  there 
could  be  little  hope  for  him. 

Not  that  he  quite  believed  she  did  so,  nor  yet 
that  he  had  any  thoueht  of  giving  up  all  hope 
of  winning  her  even  Uien.  But  he  was  not  sure 
of  himself.  He  was  not  sure  that  he  could 
continue  to  go  on  as  he  had  been  going — con- 
tent with  a  kindly  welcome,  a  friendly  visit,  a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  when  "  good-night " 
was  spoken.  He  might  betray  himself  one  day  to 
his  own  undoing.  He  must  not  risk  all  by  speak- 
ing too  soon.  So  he  believed  it  to  be  wisest  to 
stay  away  for  a  while. 

And  besides,  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  owed 
something  to  Mrs.  Wynne.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  she  had  seen  tokens  oi  his  interest  in  her 
sister  long  ago ;  and  that  it  was  of  her  she  had 
been  thinking,  as  well  as  of  him,  on  the  night 
when  she  had  so  sternly  and  solemnly  warned 
him  of  danger.  And  he  had  a  feeling  that  he 
could  not,  in  honour,  seek  to  win  Helen  to  be  his 
wife,  almost  as  it  were  by  stealth.  He  must  at 
least  tell  her  sister  of  his  intention — he  did  not 
say  ask  her  consent — before  he  should  speak.  It 
was  a  foolish  feeling  he  sometimes  told  himself, 
but  it  staid  with  him,  and  grew  stronger  rather 
than  weaker  the  more  that  they  saw  of  each 
other  during  the  summer. 

This  was  the  way  matters  stood  between  them 
on  the  morning  when  Mrs.  Marlowe  told  Helen 
what  Eliza  had  said  to  her  about  her  little  boy. 
The  story  did  not  end  there,  however. 

By  gentle  questionings  and  soft  replies,  Helen 
drew  from  her  mother  little  by  little  much  that 
Eliza  had  told  her  about  Dr.  Graham,  and  his 
skill  and  kindness  among  all  sorts  of  people ;  and 
also  some  of  the  gratenil  and  pleasant  things 
which  patients  had  said  about  him,  and  she  smiled 
to  herself  as  she  listened, 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  he  has  been  to  see  us, 
is  it  not,  Helen  ?   I  hope  he  will  oome  soon." 

"  He  is  very  busy  you  know,  mother  dear.  It 
was  very  late  before  he  passed  last  night  on  his 
way  home,  and  Michael  Daly  told  me  that  he 
wtJked  out  to  John  Scott's  after  that." 

"  Did  you  see  him  when  he  wmt  home,  dear? 
Well,  I  nope  he  will  come  again  soon,"  and  then 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  **  I  like  him,  Helen,  as 
Eliza  does." 

So  do  I,  dear  mother ;  I  am  sure  he  is  good 
and  true.  And  the  next  time  we  see  him,  you 
must  ask  him  to  come  again  and  see  us  when  he 
has  time.    Ah !  here  is  Eliza  home  again." 

But  it  was  not  Eliza.  The  carriage  had 
returned  without  her,  and  she  had  sent  a  note  to 
her  sister.  ^  i 

"Dear  Helen,— I  fiffi^tfaftt  ^iAtsM&t^i^wcy 
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ill,  much  worse  than  Patience  said.  They  think 
he  must  have  had  a  slight  sunstroke,  which  is  bad 
enough,  but  I  almost  fear  that  it  is  someUiiug 
worse  than  that.  The  doctor  has  been  sent  for, 
and  I  am  going  to  stay  with  Patience  till  he 
comes.  When  you  take  mother  out  to  drive,  go 
round  by  Tom  Short's  and  take  the  milk  and  uie 
ice  pail,  and  if  Ann  has  made  the  sponge  cakes, 
take  some  of  them  down  to  little  Tim  who  is 
better,  and  con  eat  them  now,  and  if  yon  shoold 
Bee  Dr.  Graham  down  m  that  direction  tell  him 
to  oome  as  soon  as  he  can  to  see  Silas — "  uid  so 
on — ^with  other  cxmimisraonB. 

In  fulfilling  these  Helen  had  an  omKntnnity 
to  see  as  well  as  to  hear  about  the  kindness  ana 

fentleness  of  the  good  doctor  towards  his'patients. 
'or  his  daily  visit  to  Tim  Short's  house  was  still 
in  progress  when  Helen  and  her  mother  stopped  at 
the  door.  "With  her  basket  and  her  ice-pail  in 
her  hand  Helen  entered. 

There  were  only  two  rooms  in  the  house, 
and  iu  the  inner  room  lay  Tim  the  younger, 
under  the  hands  of  Dr.  Graham.  Both  the  doctor 
and  the  mother  of  the  fri^e  little  lad  were  busy 
with  him,  he  binding  up  a  very  sore-looking 
little  limb,  she  soothing  and  coaxing  Mm  with 
pleasant  words. 

"  Sure  now  here  is  the  little  carriage  itself  as  I 
said,  and  you  may  be  sure  Mrs.  Wynne  hasn't 
forgotten  uie  sponge  cakes,  as  she  jmrnused — and 
indeed  considering  all,  doctor,  I  think  he  has 
been  very  good  ?  " 

"Very  good,"  said  the  doctor,  and  Miss 
Marlowe  thought  it  good  to  see  the  grave  intent 
look  leave  his  face,  and  the  smile  come  into  his 
eyes  as  he  put  the  last  touch  to  the  bandage  and 
straightened  himself  up,  looking  down  on  the 
child.  Then  he  lifted  him  strongly  and  gently, 
while  the  mother  smoothed  the  bed  and  laid  the 
pillows  straight ;  and  over  the  doctor's  shoulder 
Tim  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  intruder. 

It's  only  ]^8S  Hden  after  fdl,"  s^d  he,  dole- 
fully. 

"  Only  Miss  Helen,"  he  said,  as  be  set  a  duur 
In^the  bedside. 

"  Only  Miss  Helen,"  said  Miss  Marlowe,  laud- 
ing. "But,  Tim,  I  have  brought  the  sponge  cakes." 

Then  the  mother  unpacked  the  basket  with 
many  thanks,  and  Helen  held  the  cup  of  milk, 
while  the  little  lad  took  his  breakfast  from  her 
hand.  And  while  he  ate  and  drank  he  eyed  her 
steadily. 

**  You  are  like  her,"  he  sud  at  last ;  "  all  but  the 
pretty  white  hair.  Are  you  kind  and  good  to 
folk,  as  she  is?" 

"  No,  not  so  good  as  she  is,  not  good  at  all. 
But  I  can  sing  a  great  many  songs  and  hymns, 
and  I  can  teU  storiee.  Yon  shall  hear  me  some 
day.  But  I  must  go  now,  because  my  mother  is 
waiting  at  the  dow." 

The  doctor  had  come  in  again,  and,  as  she  rose, 
he  said,  "  Good  morning,"  ofiining  his  hand  as 
though  they  had  not  met  before.  Then  she  gave 
him  Mrs.  Wynne's  message  about  Silas  Barton,  to 
which  the  doctor  listenra,  gravely.  Mrs.  Short 
listened  also. 

"  Oh !  poor  soul !  I  hope  it  is  not  the  fever. 
With  the  harvest  not  all  saved,  ^d  her  but 
poorly,  poor  dear." 


"I  will  go  up  at  once,  before  I  go  anywhere 
else.  I  am  glad  your  sister  is  there,"  said  the 
doctor. 

Then  they  went  out  to  Mrs.  Marlowe.  The 
old  lady  held  the  doctor's  luuad  a  moment^  smiling 
up  into  hia  pleasant  face. 

"  Helen,  was  there  not  something  I  was  going 
to  say  to  the  doctor  ?  I  don't  seeon  to  remember." 

Helen  turned  a  startled  glance  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

"  What  was  it  that  Eliza  told  me,  dear  ?  " 

"I  gave  Dr.  Graham  Eliza's  message  about 
Silas  Barton.    He  is  going  up  at  once." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  was  it  about  Silas  Barton  ? 
Come  and  see  ns,  doctor.  Come  soon,  and  I  will 
remember  before  long,"  added  i^,  as  Helen  made 
haste  to  get  away. 
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MUHAMMAD  ACHMET  of  Dongola,  the 
Pseudo-Mahdi  of  Islam,  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous a  figure  in  recent  history  that  it  may 
be  interesting  to  inquire  what  are  the  grounds  of 
Moslem  belief  upon  whi(di  he  builds  his  preten- 
sionB.  He  began  his  public  career  by  cluming  to 
be  the  long  expected  Imam  Mahdi,  who  at  uiia 
time,  accoi^ing  to  Moslem  authorities,  ought  to 
appear  to  give  victory  to  Islam,  and  close  the 
book  of  time. 

Moslems  are  sometimes  forgetful  of  the  Koran, 
and  in  a  great  measure  also  of  tradition.  The 
Koran  does  not  name  or  allude  to  the  Mahdi, 
nor  does  its  view  of  the  last  times  require  any 
Mahdi.  The  real  personality  of  the  Koran  mil- 
lennium is  Jesus.  It  is  Jesus,  aud  Jesus  alone, 
who  will  destroy  the  great  Anti-Christ,  and  then 
again  be  taken  up  to  heaven. 

Adopting  Christianity  and  Judaism  as  true, 
Mohammed  gained  immense  prestige ;  but  it 
made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  con- 
sistency. Even  the  doctrine  of  Abrogation  by 
which  Heaven  revoked  to-day  the  commands  of 
yesterday  did  not  meet  all  contingencies,  and 
lie  lived  a  kind  of  hand-to-mouth  Ufe  till  the 
very  last,  and  not  till  then,  according  to  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  Koran,  did  he  provide  a 
prophetic  system  which  should  guide  and  sus- 
tain the  hopes  of  Moslems  till  the  end  of  time. 
It  was  open  to  him  to  have  adopted  a  purely 
Moslem  millennium,  in  which  he  himself  should 
be  the  grand  central  figure,  in  earth's  glorious 
restoration  to  God.  But  as  throughout  the 
Koran  he  drew  Iwgely  from  the  Bible,  so  he 
adopted  the  Christian  millennium.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  as  we  have  siud,  is  the  great  Perscmality, 
the  great  centre  of  hope  to  every  Moslem  who 
thinks  of  the  evil  days  of  the  Anti-Christ.  The 
Koran  knows  no  Mahdi.  "  Jen»  thaU  he  a  tign  of 
the  last  hour." 

Other  passages  in  the  Koran  relating  to  the 
end  of  the  world  specify — (1)  "that  some  signs 
are  already  come;  (2)  that  "Gog  and  Magog 
shall  appear ; "  (3)  that  "  a  visible  smoke  shall 
cover  the  earth ; "  and  (4)  that  a  beast,  shall 
come  out  of  the  earttDiinieflfi^tuiOi^^lCAll 
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these  signs  can  be  Teoognieed  as  taken  from 
Christian  sources,  and  especially  from  Ephraim 
S3rrua,  whose  works  were  much  read  in  the  East. 

Mohfunmed  as  presented  in  the  Koran,  uid  in 
tradition,  appears  quite  a  different  person.  His 
death  first  taught  Moalems  the  need  of  an  eseha- 
tology.  The  divisifnis  and  tronbles  that  came 
upon  Islam,  as  wall  as  contact  and  sympathy 
with  the  miUenninm  hopes  of  Christianity,  Ira 
them  to  formulate  a  more  purely  Moslem  system. 
The  chaiacters  and  erents,  though  midtiplied,  do 
not  exclude  nor  yet  materially  diminish  the  great 
personality  of  Jesus,  who  is  still  the  destroyer  of 
Anti-Christ,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  Moslems. 
According  to  the  most  orthodox  and  ancient  tra- 
ditions,  the  Mahdi  cannot  come  till  after  Jesus. 

The  Im&m  Mahdi  theorj'-  has  arisen  partly  from 
political  and  party  struggles  about  the  suc- 
cession to  Moslem  rule,  and  partly  from  the  theo- 
cratic character  of  the  religion  of  Islam,  as  well 
as  from  the  instinctive  longing  for  a  deliverer 
who  shall  bear  a  Moetem  and  uationid  character. 

Im&m,  it  should  be  noted,  moans  a  '*  model." 
So  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  **  made  a  model 
of  religion."  Further,  the  Moslem  public  wor- 
ship is  so  varied,  and  ritualiatio  in  its  proBtntions, 
etc,  that  a  Ijeader  has  to  stand  before  the  as- 
sembly, a  master  of  ceremonies,  all  following  and 
imitating  him ;  this  man  is,  for  the  time,  the 
Imdm.  Mohammed,  Abu  Beer,  Omar,  Othm&n  and 
Ali,  would  all  thus  lead  the  public  worship. 
The  present  Khalif  or  Sultan  does  not  do  so.  The 
Sultan,  though  Khalif,  is  not  an  Im&m. 

Khalif  means  a  Vicegerent.  After  Mohammed, 
his  successors  were  Khalifs,  and  it  was  the  right 
to  the  EJialifate  which  first  divided  Moslems,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  theory  about  Im&ms,  which  is 
now  being  utilised  by  the  Fsendo-Mahdi.  After 
the  death  of  Mohammed,  Ali  was  BTiocessively 
put  aside  by  Aba  Beer,  Omar,  and  OthmAn. 
Being  cousin,  imd  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  he 
and  ms  adherents  dmied  the  l^alityof  the  other 
Khali&,  and  held,  according  to  tradition — (1) 
that  the  Ehalifate  or  Im&mate  was  for  ever  to 
continue  in  the  tribe  of  Ooreish,  to  which  Moham- 
med belonged,  as  long  as  there  were  two  of  them 
alive,  one  to  rule  and  the  other  to  otcy ;  (2)  that 
Mohammed  gave  Ali  precedence  over  all  other 
men,  and  said,  "  that  he  who  cursed  Ali,  cursed 
him,  and  he  thiit  cursed  him  cursed  God." 

Notwithstanding  Ali's  divine  right,  he  allowed 
his  title  of  Khalif  and  successor  of  Mohammed  to 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
with  the  usurper  Muavia.  In  this  he  was  out- 
witted and  dkeated,  and  then  deserted  by  12,000 
soldiers;  and  his  family  all  came  to- early  and 
untimely  deaths  viiHenoe.  Hence  arose  the 
first  great  breach  in  Islam,  seen  to-day  in  the 
Sunni  sect  or  Traditionists,  who  aooept  the  four 
Ehali&,  bat  consider  that  since  that  period  ikere 
has  been  no  Im&m  of  divine  authority ;  and  that 
the  four  great  Doctors  who  collected  the  Moslem 
Law  at  that  time,  are,  and  must  continue,  the 
only  infallible  guides  of  all  future  Khalifs,  till 
the  heaven-sent  ImSmof  the  family  of  the  Ooreish 
m^  again  be  sent  by  God. 

The  followers  of  Ali,  called  Shia  or  Separatists 
by  the  Sunni,  deny  the  authority  of  the  Khalife, 
between  Mohamined  and  Ali,  wad  curse  them  as 
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usurpers  and  oppressors  of  Ali  and  his  family, 
and  every  year  enact  a  kind  of  Passion  pla^, 
amidst  intense  grief,  depicting  the  death  of  Ab's 
sons  Hussan  and  Hussein. 

The  Persians  are  of  the  Shia  sect.  They  hold 
that  all  Ali's  descendants  are  true  and  divine 
ImAms,  with  in&llible  powers  of  interpretation 
of  the  Koran,  and  gnidanoe ;  and  thatanm&Uible 
book  is  useless  without  in&Uible  guides  to  inter- 

Sret  it.  They  say  tiiat  upon  Ali  and  his  descen- 
ants  has  fiulen  the  Nnr-i-Muhammad— Light 
of  Mohammed.  They  give  Ali  almost  Divine 
honours,  and  many  of  them  regard  his  sufferings 
as  Christians  regard  those  of  Jesus.  This  ex- 
travagant pre-eminence  attributed  to  Ali,  is  at- 
■  tribnted  also  to  the  Imams.  They  are  Ma'sum  (in- 
nocent) immaculate,  and  their  wisdom  and  au- 
thority are  above  all  human  beings ;  as  Ali  said, 
"  In  me  is  the  glory  of  every  prophet  that  has 
ever  been."  The  authority  of  the  Imfim  is  the 
authority  of  God.  His  Word  is  the  Word  of  Grod, 
and  obedience  to  Mm  is  incumbent  upon  all 
Moslems. 

The  Shia  sect  hold  timt  ihsre  are  only  twelve 
Imftms,  and  that  the  last  Abn-l-Easim  disappeared 
as  a  child,  with  the  Light  of  Mohammed  upon 
his  brow,  into  a  cave,  and  that  he  will  reappear  at 
tho  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  bom  a.h. 
258,  or  A.D.  879.  The  Sunnites  declare  that  he 
was  drowned  in  tho  Tigris,  about  a.d.  880,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years;  and  point  to  his  grave. 
AVhen  bom  the  words,  "  Truth  has  come,  falsehood 
has  vanished,"  were  found  written  upon  his  arm 
(Sura  17,  83).  The  Ismaelians,  a  branch  of  the 
Shia  sect,  so  called  from  the  elder  son  of  the  sixth 
Imfim, — ^this  son  having  died,  and  the  younger, 
when  appointed  to  succeed,  not  being  acknow- 
ledged by  all, — hold  that  after  the  sixth  Imam 
the  succession  of  "  concealed  Imams  "  began.  In- 
numeraUe  sects  have  arisen  respecting  thitt 
invisible  Imflm. 

The  invisible  Im&m  Mahdi — Mahdi  meaning 
"  he  who  is  guided  aright " — ^has  added  a  most 
romantic  element  to  luam.  Tho  Persian  mon- 
archs  used  to  keep  two  horses  always  saddled, 
that  they  might  be  ready  for  Jesus  and  the 
Mahdi — and  they  styled  themselves  the  "slaves 
of  the  Lord  of  the  country  " — (the  Mahdi).  Some 
of  the  Eastern  Christians  have  held  that  the  last 
Moslem  ImSm  became  a  Christian,  and  will  conio 
with  Elias,  as  one  of  the  turn  mtnesaea  in  Bevelation. 

The  Persian  or  Shia  Moslems  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  old  Persian  idea  of  the  Bodisatwa  or 
Incarnation  of  the  ImAm.  They  have  therefore 
regarded  Ali  as  an  Incarnation.  The  Fatimite 
Dynasty  in  Egjrpt,  utilised  the  idea  by  saying 
that  the  Imdm  dwelt  in  them  snccessiTely.  Egypt 
has  been  tiie  great  seat  of  the  Ismaelians,  and  no 
doubt  the  present  Imftm  Mahdi  movement  is  a 
lingering  vestige  of  that  sect.  The  plan  of 
preachers  is  Ismaelian. 

The  claim  of  the  Mahdi,  if  accepted  in  the 
Mohammedan  world,  would  afiect  the  Sultan  of 
Constantinople  most  prejudicially,  since  it  brings 
his  legitimacy  as  Khalif  under  review,  and  he 
cannot  be  said  by  either  Sunni  or  Shia  to  bo  of 
the  "  family  of  Mohammed."  To  secure  the  title 
of  legitimate  Khalif,  the  Ottonnms  in^6l^  a.i>. 
compelled  the  Fatixfiiti»i£bjl^MSg^^tt^Rsigu 
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to  them  all  the  spiritual  rights  of  a  legitimate 
Khali^  yet  this  transfer  is  not  acknowledged  by 
anyone  as  of  any  real  viJue.  The  Sultan  is  de 
faeto  ruler,  but  not  de  jure.  The  olaims  of  the 
Im&m  Mahdi  deny  his  title  and  set  up  a  rival, 
whose  claims  appeal  to  Moslem  orthodoxy,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  Moslem  predictions  respecting  the  millen- 
ninm  are  all  derived  from  tradition.  Every  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  principal 
editors  of  traditions,  and  those  here  quoted  are 
coibodox,  and  of  the  very  higheet  authority  from 
"  The  Hishoat  ul  Uasabih."  Mohammed's  reported 
predictioiu,  or  rather  "  familiar  conversationa,** 
are  most  contradictory.  These  conflicts  of  state- 
ment at  times  appear  quite  intentionsil,  as  when 
in  two  lines,  you  read,  that  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  Jews  shall  defeat  the  Moslems,  and 
that  the  Moslems  shall  defeat  them. 

As  regards  the  scene  of  tho  last  struggles, 
Constantinople  is  the  first  point,  and  its  capture 
from  the  Greeks  by  the  Jews  is  an  event  which 
will  take  place  within  seven  months  of  tho  coming 
of  the  great  Aziti-Christ,  DajjaL  Of  course  tho 
Prophet  and  tho  Traditionists,  writing  about  900 
A.D.,  never  anticipated  that  Constantinople  would 
in  tlie  eighth  century  of  Islam  be  in  tho  posses- 
sion of  Moslems. 

Another  traditbn  says  tiiat  the  Moslems  will 
be  in  the  act  of  taking  Constantinople  when 
D&jjal  comes,  and  thertuoxe  it  must  be  "taken 
from  the  Jews." 

Tlien  again,  the  position  of  the  Jews  is  singular. 

The  walls  of  Constantinople  fall,  like  those  of 
Jericho,  at  the  Jewish  cry.  There  is  no  God  but 
Go<l,  and  God  is  the  greatest." 

Again,  70,000  Jews  come  from  Khorasan  with 
Dajjal,  and  are  overthrown  with  him  by  the 
presence  of  Jesus. 

Syria  and  Palestine  are  the  scene  of  Gog  and 
Mi^og's  destruction,  and  of  Bajjal,  who,  according 
to  one  account,  is  destroyed  in  Palestine,  and 
acoording  to  another  near  Mount  Sinai. 

Mecca  and  Medina  also  have  a  place  in  the  last 
events,  but  by  no  means  are  l^ey  of  muoh  impor- 
tance. Thus  the  *'  thin  calved  of  Al^ssinia  EJiall 
cross  the  Rod  Sea  and  destroy  Mecca,*'  and  so 
numerous  shall  they  be,  that  a  stone  may  bo 
carried  from  hand  to.  hand  from  Jeddah  to  Mecca. 

Jesus  comes  down  at  Damascus,  and  reigns,  but 
there  is  one  tradition  that  ho  will  bo  buried  in 
the  empty  tomb  loft  for  him  beside  Mohammed  at 
Medina. 

Amongst  tho  various  events  attending  the  end 
of  the  world  some  are  physical  events,  such  as  the 
drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  when  gold  will  be 
found.  The  sea  of  Tiberias  also  is  destined  to 
be  dried  up,  and  Gog  and  Magog  are  to  pass 
across  its  dry  bed.  After  considerable  tax>uble, 
and  comparing  all  the  traditions  in  order  to  get 
&t  the  sequence,  the  following  are  the  great 
«Tenta  which  stand  out  in  all  traditions,  but  they 
are  hazy  dreams  at  best. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  coming  of  Dajjal,  or  the  Anti-Christ,  will 
happen  within  seven  months  of  each  other.  The 
Moslems  are  then  introduced  as  besieging  Con- 
stantinople, which  must  now  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  bat  are  interrupted  by  hearing  of 
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Dajjal,  whilst  they  are  in  the  act  of  dividing  the 

spoil. 

The  second  great  event  is  the  coming  of  Gog 
and  Magog.  This  is  clearly  an  allusion  to  tho 
prophecy  m  Scripture  of  "  Gog  and  Mt^og." 

The  third  gpreat  event  is  the  coming  of  Dajjal. 
His  coming  is  connected  with  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  and  thus  he  would  be  on  the 
earth  with  Gog  and  Magog.  Dajjal  is  to  be 
foHowed  by  70,000  Jews,  and  70,000  Moslems. 
The  Christians  do  not  appeu:,  except  that  th^ 
be  the  "  friends  or  companions  of  J«ms ; "  and 
the  Koran  says: — "God  will  make  those  who 
follow  Jesus  victorious  over  all  till  the  Resur- 
rection." Dajjal  shall  ride  on  a  white  ass.  His 
personal  appearance  is  also  given.  He  is  of  low 
stature,  stout,  with  splay  feet,  and  one  eye. 
Mohammed  is  said  to  have  stated  "  that  there 
was  no  prophet  who  had  not  frightened  his 
people  by  telling  them  of  Dajjal." 

nho  is  the  deliverer  from  Gog  and  Magog, 
and  from  this  terrible  Dajjal  ?  Not  the  M(^£, 
but  Jesus.  Mohammed  said  Jesus  alone  could 
destroy  or  kiU  Dajjal.  All  on  a  sudden,  God  will 
send  Jesus,  the  particulars  of  whose  descent,  which 
is  to  take  place  at  Damascus,  are  fidly  described. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  traditions  that  the 
Mahdi  appears.  Mohammed  is  alleged  to  have 
said  that  the  Ehalif  of  God  called  the  Mahdi," 
would  come  from  Khorastm.  Again,  "  A  man  of 
my  people  shall  be  master  of  Arabia."  Another 
tradition  says,  "he  shall  be  of  the  family  of 
Fatima"  (i.e.  through  Ali).  He  is  to  be  king 
seven  years.  There  will  be  great  plenty.  The 
Mahdi  will  be  opjxised  by  Moslems,  and  he  shall 
govern  men  according  to  tho  sunnat  of  the 
Prophet,  %Till  establish  religion,  remain  seven 
years  and  die,  and  Moslems  will  say  prayers  over 
him.  Jesus,  who  has  been  brought  down  from 
heaven  on  angel's  wings  to  the  wiito  minaret  of 
Damascus,  attacks  and  defeats  the  army  of 
Antichrist.  At  God's  command,  he  gathers  the 
believers  to  Mount  Sinai,  where,  besieged  by  the 
northern  hosts,  He  prays  a  prayer;  and  in  one 
hour  the  multitudes  of  Yagog  and  Magog  have 
become  dead  men.  The  Mahdi  and  Jesus  now 
rule  together  aoccnding  to  the  principles  of  Islam. 
The  traditions  do  not  agree  as  to  which  of  the  two 
wiU  actually  exercise  the  office  of  Im&m.  Most 
take  tho  Mahdi  to  be  the  more  suitable  person,  on 
account  of  his  superior  knowledge,  Jeaus  being 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  Islamic  law,  which 
Ho  has  first  to  learn ;  but  others  think  Jesus  has 
the  better  claim,  as  being  the  most  virtuous 
person  of  the  age ! 

The  Mahdi  having  come  when  Moslons  are 
besieging  Constantinople,  and  only  living  seven 
years,  whilst  Jesus  who  comes  about  the  same 
time  reigns  forty-five  years,  Jesus  is  the  more 
important  person.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
the  Mahdi  a  place. 

The  last  event  is  the  taking  to  heaven  of  the 
righteous.  This  is  clearly  bcnrowed  from  Chris- 
tianity. 

From  this  brief  statement  it  is  clear  that  the 
millennium  signs  have  not  begun,  and  that 
according  to  Mohammedan  teaching,  the  Mahdi 
cannot  come  till  Constantinople  has  been  iaken 
by  the  Jews— tiU  Gog[|(9iiSj&4EP5J'^l£i^lwine 
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— till  Dajjal  comes,  and  till  Jesus  destroys  Gog 
and  Magog,  and  all  on  earth,  to  protect  the  Mahdi. 

"  Though  the  Mahdi  idea,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
"  was  originally  a  Persian  or  Shiyite  doctrine,  it 
soon  spread  to  the  Moslems  of  other  nationalities 
and  denominations,  and  consequently  Mahdis  have 
at  different  periods  appeared  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  Mussulman  world.  In  Turkish  lustory 
there  have  been  several,  but  none  of  them  ob- 
tained much  popular  support,  and  they  were  all 
arrested  and  executed  without  difficulty.  The 
Turks  being  naturally  realistic  and  litUe  disposed 
to  religions  mysticism,  do  not  readily  adopt  au 
idea  of  the  kind,  and  their  traditional  devotion  to 


the  dynasty  of  Osman  makes  them  look  with  sas- 
picion  on  all  sorts  of  pretenders.  The  Persian, 
Arab,  Berber,  and  negro  populations  of  the  Empire 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  seduced  from  their 
allegiance,  especially  the  Arabs,  who  regard  the 
Turks  as  barbarians,  and  who  would  willingly 
free-  themselves  from  Turkish  domination.  In 
aU  ages  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Mahdi  would 
have  both  a  political  and  religious  mission — that 
he  would  be  at  once  a  political  deliverer  and  a 
religious  reformer." 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  Mahdi  movement 
is  not  in  accordance  with  ancient  traditions,  much 
less  with  the  Koran.* 
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BT  FB0RB80B  BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  IX.D. 


in. — A  DAY  AT  UARKEN. 


"  J  WELL  take 


GOINO  TO  CIltRCII. 


place  in  North 
Holland,"  said 
my  kind  host 

to  me  one  day, 
"so  strange, 
that  if  I  were 
to  blindfold  you 
before  setting 
out,  and  take  off 
the  handker- 
chief on  arrival, 
and  then  to  ask 
you  in  what 
part  of  the 
world,  or  in 
what  age  of  the 
world  you  had 
been,  you  would 
be  bewildered, 
and  unable  tu 
reply."  The 
place  he  meant 
was  the  island 
of  Marken  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  My  friend  fulfilled 
his  kind  offer,  and  after  showing  me  Marken, 
asked  me,  "  Now  what  is  it  like  ?  "  "  Like  itself," 
was  the  reply, — "  like  no  other  place  in  the 
world."  "  Just  what  I  expected  you  to  say,"  he 
replied,  **  and  if  I  had  blindfolded  you,  could  yon 
have  said  in  what  part  of  the  world  you  were  ? " 
"  Most  certainly  not."  When  we  have  told  our 
tale  to  our  readers,  they  will  not  wonder  at  this 
answer. 

Marken  is  a  little  island  in  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  fishermen,  remarkable  for 
their  costume,  their  hotuei^  tiieir  character  (which 
stands  high),  and  their  whole  style  and  ways  of 
living,  the  name,  it  is  said,  as  they  were  centuries 
ago.  You  get  to  it  from  Amsterdam,  first  by 
crossing  a  ferry  there,  then  by  carriage  (or 
canal)  to  Monnichendam,  and  thence  by  boat, 
over  the  Zuyder  Zee,  to  Marken.  Monnichendam 
is,  or  rather  was,  a  place  of  some  note.  In  the 
days  when  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  deeper  than  it  is 


now,  and  when  ships  of  large  burden  could 
navigate  it,  the  towns  along  its  banks  were 
wrtive  and  flourishing,  and  Ii&nmichendam, 
which  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
some  connection  it  had  with  monks,  was  a  large 
and  flourishing  place.  Its  church  has  almost  the 
dimensions  of  a  cathedral,  and  is  now  a  world  too 
wide  for  the  shrunken  congregation  that  asBembles 
within  its  walls.  I  was  glad  to  understand  that 
an  earnest  minister  had  recently  been  appointed, 
who  will  no  doubt  increase  the  congregation  as 
far  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  do  so.f 

From  the  harbour  of  Monnichendam,  where 
we  saw  little  of  any  craft  bigger  than  the  decked 
fishing  boats  which  are  in  common  use  for  the 
fishing,  we  set  sail  in  one  of  these.  After  emerg- 
ing from  the  harbour,  we  saw  the  island.  It 
looked  like  a  long  log  in  the  water,  without 
aay  protuberances  on  its  surface  except  those 
causra,  by  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  is  the  abode  of  a  fisher  population,  consisting 
of  about  1100  souls;  how  long  they  have  been 
settled  there  no  one  seems  to  know.  The 
island  is  a  flat  bank  that  rises  above  the  sea, 
but  so  little  above  it  that  twice  a  year,  when  the 
tides  are  high,  most  of  it  is  under  water.  The 
houses,  which  are  all  of  wood,  some  of  them  very 
old,  are  near  each  other,  but  distributed  into 
several  little  hamlets,  so  that  if  fire  should  break 
out,  they  might  not  all  be  burned  down.  The 
people  have  a  fleet  of  some  150  fishing  boats, 
which  we  saw  drawn  up  in  their  harbour,  with 
thorough  Dutch  regularity,  the  pennons  being  all 
in  line,  and  the  fleet  as  orderly  as  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  on  parade.  Trees  are  all  but  unknown ; 
we  were  told  there  was  but  one  on  the  island ; 
thu  was  rather  under  the  mark,  for  we  saw  two 
or  three  bushes  that  by  an  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion might  be  called  trees ;  but  tile  sea  breeze  is 

*  For  a  Mler  statement  of  the  traditiona  the  reader  mty 
be  referred  to  **  The  Imkm  Hahdi,"  by  H.  Bheridan  Pat- 
terson, Vicar  of  Deane,  Lancaflbiro.  (Hamilton,  Adams 
and  Co.) 

t  The  dead  cities  of  the  Zavdcr  Zn>o  oiveixe  Attract  the 
interest  of  etrangers,  andlhigttezbcbtiv 
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fatal  to  their  growth.  We  were  reminded  of 
one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  where  a  preacher, 
in  preaching  on  Zacchens,  had  to  explain  to  the 
people  what  a  tree  meant;  and  no  wonder,  for 
the  very  word  tree  has  come  to  be  used  there  as 
equivalent  to  a  stick,  insomuch  that  when  a 
mother  threatens  an  unruly  boy  with  corporal 
punishment,  she  says,  "  I'll  take  a  tree  to 
yon!" 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  stranger  is  the 
costume  of  the  people,  both  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  peculiuity  of  the  male  attire  con- 
sists in  a  loose  garment,  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees,  like  knickerbockers,  but  much  wider, 
TumaUy  dark,  somewhat  resembling  in  shape, 
though  not  in  colour,  the  dress  worn  by  the 
country  people  in  Hungary.  The  female  attire 
is  more  marked  and  more  elaborate.  In  the  first 
place'  every  woman  and  girl  wears  her  hair  in 
ringlets  that  come  down  over  the  ears,  and  in  a 
fringe  that  covers  the  forehead.  The  hair  ia 
bound  by  a  close  fitting  cap,  the  fore  part  of 
which  '  is  of  light  material,  and  tho  back  part 
coloured.  The  girls  wear  a  bodice  of  bright 
figured  cretonne,  with  ornamental  frill,  striped 
eweves,  dark  blue  skirts,  and  other  articles  of 
various  colours,  which,  from  my  ignorance  of  dress- 
making, I  find  myself  unable  more  minutely  to 
describe.  The  older  women  are  a  little  more 
subdued  in  their  s^lo  of  dress  than  the  jy^ounger. 
For  a  few  years  b(^  and  girls  are  dressed 
precisely  alike,  with  but  one  little  distinction,  a 
small  round  piece  on  the  crown  of  the  cap  worn 
the  bo^ys.  The  singularity  of  the  fringe  of  hair 
and  ringlets,  and  indeed  of  tho  whole  costume, 
gives  the  women  a  most  picturesque  appearance. 
It  is  surmised  that  the  dress  has  come  down  from 
the  time  of  the  Spaniards. 

Wo  happened  to  see  a  group  of  girls  engaged 
not  exactly  in  hay-making,  but  in  hay-transiKirt- 
ing,  and  the  brightness  of  the  day,  the  liveliness 
of  tjie  occupation,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
dress  made  a  remarkably  pretty  scene.  It  must 
be  observed  that  as  all  the  men  are  fishers,  the 
farming  has  to  be  done  by  the  women.  But  the 
fanning  in  Marken  is  not  very  heavy,  hay  being 
the  only  crop.  To  sow  seed  in  an  isknd  over 
which  the  sea  comes  twice  a  year  would  evidently 
be  labour  lost.  The  whcde  produce  therefore  is 
hay.  It  is  brought  from  the  fields  along  canals, 
in  small  boats,  and  near  the  hiurbour  it  is  trans- 
ferred from  these  to  the  larger  vessels  that  are  to 
carry  it  to  the  mainland.  The  boats  are  seen 
moving  along  with  a  girl  in  front,  and  another  at 
the  stem.  The  insular  canal  being  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  dyke,  the  hay  has  to  be  carried 
over  this,  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  on  board 
the  transports.  The  scene  is  full  of  animation. 
We  were  told  that  artists  often  resorted  to 
Alarken,  and  certainly  this  hay-moving  process 
would  make  a  beautiful  picture. 

When  a  wedding  takes  place,  the  dress  of  the 
women  is  a  very  gay  sight ;  some  of  the  &milies, 
we  were  told,  possess  costly  dresses,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  worn  only 
on  wedding  ocoasums. 

Strange  though  the  people  are,  and  l^eir  dress, 
their  houses  are  greater  curiosities  still.  In  tho 
first  place,  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  most  of  the 


houses  have  no  chimney.   The  house  conrists  of 
a  lower  portion,  where  the  living  rooms  are,  and 
a  loft  or  attic  story,  consecrated  to  the  fishing- 
nets.    Underneath  all,  however,  in  certain  sitaa- 
tions,  there  is  a  row  of  poles  or  piles,  for  the 
irruption  of  the  sea  has  to  be  guuded  against 
When  a  fire  is  required,  the  fuel  is  plaoed  in  a 
moveable  grate,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  iron 
pot.    The  smoke  rises  to  the  loft  or  upper-story, 
and,  getting  among  the  nets,  eatoratoe  theitt  with 
its  preserving  quality.    At  its  lewore,  it  gets 
through  the  roof  as  best  it  may.   I^  from  this 
description,  the  reader  should  infer  tiiat  these 
housra  resemble  the  ohimneyless  huts  so  common 
in  Skye  and  Lewis,  and  the  other  western  islands 
of  Scotland,  he  would  be  greatly  mista^t..  The 
Marken  houses  are  models  of  cleanliness. '  Evi- 
dently their  owners  set  great  store  on  their 
household  goods,  and  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  preserve  them  in  the  best  poasibte  Tjftinner. 
On  entering  the  poorest  cottage,  the  ey©«  is  at 
once  arrested  by  rows  of  old  chma.  plates,  ranged 
against  the  waJis,  as  we  have  sometimes  seen 
them  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms  in  our  own 
country,  and  by  a  little  store  of  stoneware  orna- 
ments, in  a  shelf  or  cupboard.    They  have  been 
brought,  we  were  t<dd,  from  Delft,  from  Sucony, 
and  even  from  China  and  Japan.   Looking  round 
you  more  carefully,  you  observe  that  everything 
of  metal  is  scour^  and  brightened  to  its  utmost 
capacity.    You  observe  a  white  cloth,  with  orna- 
mental ends,  laid  over  ti»  little  German  clock 
agunst  the  wall,  to  protect  it  from  dust.  You 
see  that  the  pillow-covers  in  the  bed  have  orna- 
mental work  at  the  ends,  giving  them  an  elegant 
look.    You  observe  that  the  Very  ladder  which 
they  use  for  getting  to  the  loft  above  has  been 
carefully  scrubbed  and  looks  fresh  and  clean. 
You  see  on  the  walls  some  patches  of  brigiit- 
coloured  paper  in  suitablo  spots,  increasing  the 
ric^ess  Mid  picturesqueness  of  the  whole.  In 
some  of  the  houses  there  areeWborate  old  cabinets 
or  cupboards,  the  envy  of  Muiosity-hunters. 
Hebrew  pedlars,  it  is  said,  stnoetimes  haunt 
Mai'ken,  fain  to  carry  off  tlie  rfd  china  or  the 
cabinets ;  but  the  people  will  -oot  part  with 
them. 

If  onl^r  we  could  transport  liie  people  of  Skv'o 
(Uid  Lewis  to  Hurken,  what  a  leBson  they  might 
learn ;  and  not  the  people  of  ^ye  or  Lewis  only, 
but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fiuniKes  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  who  hwra  no  idea  of  tho 
meaning  of  a  well-oleaned  house.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  this  country  who  give  prizes  for 
well-kept  cotta^^,  might  go  with  advantage  to 
Marken,  and  stir  some  enthusiasm  among  their 
people  at  home,  by  telling  them  what  they  have 
seen  there.  We  lay  emphasis  on  Marken  as  being 
emphatically  a  fishing  village,  for  every  one 
knows  that  of  all  unsanitary  plaoee,  fishing 
villages  usually  bear  the  palm.  The  alliance 
with  godliness  seems  so  much  more  natural  amid 
bright  and  clean  surroundings;  the  capacity  of 
men's  bodies  to  become  temples  of  ute  Holy 
Ghost  so  muck  more  real,  and  the  idea  of  Gon 
dwelling  in  them  and  walking  in  them  bo  much 
more  true  in  clean  tidy  houses  than  in  dwellings 
saturated  with  soot,  and  reeking  with  'unwhole- 
some odours,  that  i9piz^i^CM)l9gW 
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lancli  there  was  of  the  air  of  Christianity  iu  tlie 
very  aspect  of  Marken. 

And  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  people  of 
Marken  stand  high  in  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter. Dnmkenness  seems  to  be  unknown  among 
them.  In  an  account  of  Marken  in  de  Coster's 
"Tour  du  Monde,"  it  is  said:  "There  are  but 
four  little  inns  in  the  village  ;  it  is  counted  dis- 
graceful to  frequent  them  for  drinking.  An 
inhabitant  of  Marken  who  should  go  often  to  the 
pubUohouse  would  be  despised,  and  if  he  should 
come  out  drunk,  he  would  be  followed  by  the 
shouts  of  the  boys  in  the  streeta."  The  fisher- 
men, who  are  usually  at  sea  all  the  week,  make 


more  than  a  form.  Wo  give  one  of  the  longer 
iuscriptiunh  in  its  original  Dutch  : 

"O  mcQBch  gidonk 
Eoch  nan  deez'  Hjd, 
'Wnnt  na  deez'  lijd 
Volgd  eeuwighoid." 

"  O  humaa  being. 
Think  to-diij". 
For  after  ti>Hlay 
Cometh  eternity," 

There  is  not  a  single  horse  in  the  island.  It  ia 
said  that  once,  when  Napoleon  i.  visited  Marken, 
a  horse  was  brought  for  him  to  ride  on,  but  that 
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a  point  of  returning  home  on  Saturday,  and  do 
not  take  to  sea  till  the  Monday  following.  The 
whole  of  the  people  are  members  of  the  Ro  formed 
Church  of  Holland,  and  are  accustomed  to  attend 
church.  When  absent  from  home  for  longer 
periods,  they  are  noted  for  avoiding  the  taverns 
and  all  intoxicating  liquor.  Over  their  houses 
you  often  find  inscriptions  that  tell  of  the  piety 
of  former  days — "  Fear  God  ; "  "  Forgot  not  the 
refuge  in  time  of  troiible — '*  and  pithy  descriptions 
of  good  men  and  good  women.  These  are  out- 
ward matters;  but  we  wore  assured,  on  good 
authority,  that  there  were  not  a  few  godly  people 
among  them,  and  that  their  religious  life  was 


was  a  rare  occasion.  There  are  a  few  sheep,  and 
here  and  there  a  pig,  but  quadrupeds  generally 
are  at  a  great  discount. 

One  might  expect  that  among  a  people  inter- 
marrying with  one  another  for  centuries,  living 
almost  wholl}'  on  fish,  and  leading  so  peculiar  a 
life,  the  physical  typo  would  degenerate,  and  face 
and  figure  would  fall  below  the  average.  Such 
however  is  not  the  case.  The  faces  of  the  women 
are  pleasing,  and  both  men  and  women  reach 
fully  the  average  stature. 

We  left  the  island  with  a  pleasant  impression 
of  this  interesting  family,  of  whom  it  is  manifest 
that  they  have  lieon  preserv^dj  ^,1^  ^  remarkable 
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degree  irom  the  ordinary  -rices  of  ike  world,  as 
Tre  bdiere  it  is  cdso  true  of  them  that  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  their  thoughts  are  turned 
to  the  life  that  is  to  come,  and  their  ffdth  to  Eim 
who  came  to  lead  lost  sinners  to  God. 


THE  FCLPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

MAN'S  UISEaY  AND  GOD'S  UERCY. 
BY  THE  BET.  ADOLFEB  MOKOD. 

"GodhMta  ccAclndedtbein  all  In  tmbellef,  UMt  He  night  have  mercy 
npoti  ■11."— flom.  zf,  32. 

III. 

,K  the  previona  discourse  our  subject 
was  the  misery  of  man.  We  haxe 
now  to  treat  of  the  remedy  ibr  this 
misery,  in  the  mercy  of  God.  As 
the  two  discourses  are  connected,  one 
being  the  sequel  of  the  other,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  statements  founded  on  the  first 
portion  of  this  verse. 
God  has  declared  that  every  man  in  his  natural 
state  is  a  sinner.  This  does  not  imply  that  every 
man  is  vicious,  a  charge  which  in  some  sort  would 
involve  a  contradiction  of  terms,  for  the  word 
vice  is  distinctive,  as  to  character,  but  it  implies 
that  every  man  is  in  a  state  of  estrangement  or 
alienation,  which  consists  in  his  loving  some 
other  thing,  in  his  natural  state,  more  tlum  God» 
when  he  ought  to  love  God  above  all  things. 

These  two  points,  that  man  ought  to  love  Qod 
supremely,  and  that  man  by  nature  loves  some 
other  thing  more  than  God,  we  have  proved, 
first  by  Scripture,  and  then  also  by  appeal  to 
human  reason  and  experience.  With  St.  Paul  wo 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  by  nature  a 
sinner.  Such  is  the  sad  result  to  which  our  first 
discourse  has  led  us.  If  any  one  rejects  this  con- 
clusion, that  which  follows  will  not  concern  him, 
because,  being  ignorant  of  his  misery,  he  cannot 
feel  his  need  of  fiie  mercy  of  God ;  and  I  can  do 
nothing  for  such  a  man  but  pray  to  God  to  add 
to  my  feeble  jpreaching  the  Almighty  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  convince  of  sin,  that  is,  to 
reveal  to  him  the  malady  of  the  soul,  a  malEuly 
curable  from  the  day  that  he  knows  it,  incurable 
as  long  as  he  knows  it  not. 

But  you,  who  are  convinced  that  your  state  by 
nature  is  a  state  of  sin,  and  who,  not  being  able 
to  recal  any  period  of  your  life  as  one  of  conver- 
sion, or  turning  from  one  direction  to  a  different 
course,  are  constrained  to  admit  to  yourselves 
that  you  are  still  in  your  state  of  nature,  in  your 
state  of  sin — you  cannot,  if  you  are  wise,  have  a 
moment  of  tranquillity  till  you  got  out  of  this  con- 
dition. For  it  is  a  state  of  condemnation;  it  is 
a  state  of  misery.  It  is  a  state  of  condemnation, 
for  you  are  exposed  to  the  just  judgments  of  God 
because  yon  are  guilty ;  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
establish  by  argument,  as  you  feel  it,  if  you  have 
conscience  and  memory.  It  is  also  a  state  of 
misery,  when  even  if  God  did  not  punish  you  for 
your  sin,  you  are  already  miserable  hy  your  sin ; 
and  when  God  himself  could  not  render  you 


happy,  because  He  cannot  make  a  thing  to  !», 
and  at  the  stune  time  not  to  be ;  that  you  sbonUl 
be  at  once  sinners,  and  therefore  opposed  to  His 
will,  and-  at  the  same  time  happy,  that  is,  in 
harmony  with  His' administration. 

Thus,  being  both  guilty  and  miserable,  alike 
unworthy  of  and  incapable  of  being  happy,  you 
have  need  to  be  delivered  from  the  punishment 
of  sin,  and  from  sin  itself.  Until  then,  there  is 
no  true  happiness  possible  for  you,  and  what  you 
call  by  that  name  is  folly  and  vanity. 

This  two-fold  deliverance,  this  double  cure,  do 
yon  seek  it  in  yourselves  ?  You  will  not  be  long  in 
learning  experience,  what  yon  could  know  at 
once  by  a  single  reflection,  that  you  will  seek  iu 
vain.  You  cannot  deliver  yourselves  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  because  you  cannot  efface  the  guilt  of 
your  early  (Usobedienoe  by  a  late  ob^ence, 
which  even  if  it  were  perfect,  could  never  supply 
a  surplus  of  merit  to  compensate  for  the  past  xou 
cannot  deliver  yourself  from  sin  itself,  for  how- 
ever excellent  the  resolutions  you  make  to  serve 
God  henceforth,  as  a  soil  impregnated  ^vith  evil 
juices  cannot  produce  wholesome  herbs,  so  "  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  as  the  Great 
Teacher  says ;  that  is,  sin  cannot  produce  holi- 
ness, and  your  evil  will  cannot  reform  your  evil 
will.  So  that,  having  no  hope  in  yourselves,  and 
forced  to  seek  it  elsewhere,  you  cry  with  anguish, 
"  Who  then  can  deliver  me  ?  " 

God  !  He  charges  you  with  sin  only  because 
He  wishes  to  deliver  you.  Ifo  conclndea  you  in 
unbelief  only  that  He  may  have  mercy  upon  you. 
Thus  His  word  gives  you  assurance,  and  tins  is 
the  plan  which  His  meroy  has  determined,  as  the 
same  word  reveids  to  us,  I  say  such  as  His  word 
reveals,  for  I  wish  in  the  exposition  which  follows, 
only  to  present  to  you  the  thoughts  of  the  Bible, 
without  asking  the  approval  of  human  reason ; 
since  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  deliver  man  the 
sinner,  God  could  not  take  counsel  of  man  the 
sinner,  and  that  His  ways  are  high  above  our 
ways,  even  as  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth. 
Reason  could,  when  the  question  was  about 
establishing  our  misery  by  nature,  be  called  to 
join  its  feeble  testimony  to  the  all-powerful 
authority  of  God.  Reason  could  in  some  measure 
perceive  its  own  darkness ;  it  could  also  perceive 
that  the  Gk>spel  brings  light;  but  when  it  has 
done  that,  it  has  done  all  its  work.  Its  witness  is 
exhausted.  Let  it  now  remain  in  ralenoe.  Let  it 
hearken  to  God  who  speaks,  axid  not  pretend  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  its  Judge.  And  Then,  0  Lord, 
unfold  before  these  eyes  the  foolishness  which  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men,  and  by  which  it 
hath  pleased  Thee  to  save  them  ! 

From  the  beginning,  all  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  announced,  and  the  Gospel  openij 
by  proclaiming,  a  dispensation  of  Divine  Mercy,  so 
consoling  to  man  the  sinner ;  and  which  he  had 
so  little  right  to  expect,  that  he  has  given  to  this 
Gospel  its  name  of  Good  News.  The  first  of  the 
two  deliverances  which  yon  seek  is  offered  to  you. 
God  consents  to  remit  the  punishment  of  yonr 
sins ;  He  pardons  you. 

It  is  not  that  the  condemnation  which  your 
C(mscience  pronounces  upon  you  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  testim<Hiy  of  the^ible.  Sp  far  from 
weakening,  it  d^W|A 
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stron^y.  To  cite  only  one  example,  in  the  same 
commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
where  it  is  declared  that  every  man  is  a  sinner, 
the  word  of  Qod  also  declares  that  every  sinner 
is  *'  without  excuse  "  (Rom.  i.  20),  which  it 
proves  by  recounting  the  way  in  which  the 
corruption  of  tiie  ancient  world  was  began  and 
developed ;  a  record,  which,  while  first  pointing 
to  nations  and  not  to  individuals,  is  also  applied 
in  the  conclusion  of  St.  Paul's  to  every  man  in 
particular,  for  the  history  of  peoples  is  found  in 
miniature  in  the  history  of  individuals.  For, 
even  as  the  corruption  of  these  nations  had 
commenced  because  they  willingly  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  light,  such  as  God  had  given  to  them, 
and  thus  constrained  God  to  withdraw  that  light, 
leaving  them  to  their  darkness,  and  thereby 
giving  them  up  to  most  terrible  crimes ;  so 
every  sincere  man  will  acknowledge  that  he  has 
himself  developed  sin  in  his  heart,  because  he  has 
voluntarily  dnven  away  tiie  first  light  whidi 
Ood  gave  him,  and  Ukaa  coi»trainea  Ood  to 
withdraw  that  li^t,  and  left  him  to  his  igno- 
rance,  which  has  given  him  up  to  sin.  Thus, 
therefore,  according  to  St.  I^aul,  every  man  is 
guilty,  and  has  lent  irrecoverably  the  righteous- 
ness by  works,  that  is  to  say  the  life  eternal 
which  God  had  at  first  proposed  as  the  reward  to 
be  purchased  by  a  sinless  life. 

But  now,  adds  St.  Paul,  God,  seeing  that  man 
had  not  entered,  and  could  not  enter  henceforth 
into  that  first  way  of  life,  proposes  one  altogether 
diflFerent,  and  offers  to  man  justification  by  faith, 
that  is  life  eternal  granted  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
guilty.  Why?  Only  because  He  is  merciful, 
&eely  by  His  grace,"  the  pleonasm  is  that  of 
the  apostle  (Rom.  iii.  25),  not  because  of  any 
meiit  or  worthiness  in  man,  bat  in  spite  of  bis 
demerit  and  all  his  unworthiness.  And  how? 
**By  the  redemption,  which  is  CStrist  Jesus." 
Christ  is  "the  Lamb  of  God  that  t^ceth  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  He  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of 
^e  whole  world.  He  hath  borne  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree.  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  : 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,*  and 
with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  All* we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every 
one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  (John  i.  29  ;  1  John 
ii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24 ;  Isa.  liii.  4,  6,  6.) 

My  brethren,  do  not  wrest  the  Scriptures. 
These  declarations  can  have  only  one  meaning. 
Jesos  Christ  has  sofiered  in  our  stead,  the  deaui 
that  we  had  deserved,  in  order  that  we  might 
receive  Inr  His  grace  the  eternal  lifb  which  He 
alone  had  merited.  God  deals  with  his  Son,  the 
guiltless  One,  as  if  He  were  as  gtiilty  as  man  is, 
in  order  that  He  may  deal  with  guilty  man  as  if 
he  were  as  guiltless  as  His  Son.  He  wished  thus  to 
remove  our  transgressions  &om  us,  as  far  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west ;  to  cast  them,  as  it  were, 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  to  remember  our  sins 
and  iniquities  no  more  (Psalm  ciii.  12 ;  Heb. 
viii.  12);  to  deliver  us  from  our  state  of  condem- 
nation. 

It  is  here  above  all  that  I  mast  again  remind 
you  that  I  appeal  only  to  the  antl^rity  of  the 


Bible.  I  do  not  appeal  to  reason  to  give  its 
testimony,  which  perhaps  I  should  not  obtain, 
and  of  which  moreover  I  have  no  need,  for  I 
deliver  not  my  thoughts  but  ^e  thoughts  of 
God,  and  Z  present  them  clothed  not  in  my 
lan^iage  but  in  the  language  of  the  BiUe.  But 
if  you  ask  me  what  relation  luts  the  pardon  of  my 
sins  with  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ ;  by  what 
strange  separation  divine  justice  can  be  satisfied 
by  punishing  sin  without  punishing  the  sinner ; 
and  how  God  strikes  the  innocent  in  the  place 
of  the  guilty,  and  pardons  the  guilty  for  the  sake 
of  the  innocent.  I  have  only  one  word  to 
answer :  I  do  not  know !  And  if  you  expect 
from  me  a  discourse  in  which  I  should  explain 
Redemption,  I  must  follow  the  example  of  that 
philosopher  of  ancient  times,  who,  when  some  one 
asked  for  a  definition  of  Gh>d,  said,  I  must  first 
ask  for  a  week  to  prepare  my  rephr ;  after  that 
week  is  passed,  I  must  ask  a  seoond,  axid  arain  a 
third,  uid  so  on  till  I  had  at  last  deolarM.  that 
I  never  coald  «adi  my  demand  for  time.  For 
the  more  that  philosopher  meditated  on  GK>d, 
the  less  was  he  able  to  give  a  definition;  and 
the  more  I  meditate  on  rmemption,  the  less  can 
I  explain  it. 

But  although  I  cannot  explain  redemption 
directly,  I  can  give  in  an  indirect  way  some 
explanation  of  it ;  although  I  am  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  it  in  itself,  and  by  that  which  constitutes 
it,  I  can  conceive  of  it  in  some  manner  from 
what  precedes  and  from  what  follows  it;  hy 
what  precedes,  I  mean  the  need  in  my  conscience 
to  which  it  responds;  and  by  what  follows, 
I  mean  the  peace  which  it  there  re-estab- 
lishes. When  God  was  besought  by  Moses 
to  show  His  glory,  Gkid  said,  "  I  will  make  all 
my  goodness  patn  before  thee,  uid  I  will  pro- 
claim the  name  of  tlw  Lord  bef^  thee ;  and  will 
be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy."  Moses 
knew,  before  God  had  passed  by,  that  He  was 
about  to  pass ;  and  after  God  had  passed  by  he 
knew  that  He  had  passed ;  but  he  saw  Him  not, 
because  God,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  had  **  covered 
him  with  His  hand  while  He  passed  by  "  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  18-23).  It  is  even  so  with  redemption. 
God  passes  before  us,  sacrificing  His  Son  for  the 
expiation  of  our  sins.  In  the  time  that  the 
sacrifice  is  being  made,  we  see  nothing,  God  has 
covered  our  eyes  with  His  hand.  But  before  this 
was  done,  we  behold  Him  in  the  forebodings  of 
an  anguished  conscience;  and  after  it  is  accom- 
t^hM,  God  takes  away  Hisband  and  we  beludd 
Him  in  the  peaoe  which  H^  restores  to  us.  Iiet 
'  us  be  contented.  Be  not  so  unreasonable  as  .to 
be  surprised  that  God  has  not  willed,  has  not 
been  able  in  our  present  imperfect  state,  to 
explain  all  to  us.  A  day  will  come  when,  "  we 
shall  know,  even  as  we  are  known "  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  12).  Ifeanwhile  let  us  believe  God,  on  His 
word.  Xiet  us  receive  the  good  news  as  a  message 
from  Him.  God  is  willing  and  is  ready  to  pardon 
all,  in  consideration  of  Clmst  having  suffered  for 
aU. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  the  sinner  is  delivered 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  if  he  is  not  also 
delivered  from  sin  itself,  So  06$  P^^rtfiJ^ 
also  this  seoond  deUvenOi^'^^'^  tiiaybf^^tli^ 
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and,  what  is  wonderful,  by  tlie  same  means  by 
which  He  pardons  us.  He  plants  in  oar  souls  the 
germ  of  holiness,  according  to  that  profound  word 
of  the  Psalmist  (cxxx.  4),  "  There  is  forgiveness 
with  thee  that  Thou  mayest  be  feared." 

This  second  part  of  tie  plan  of  Divine  mercy, 
that  which  has  for  its  design  the  deliverance  of 
man  from  sin  itself,  and  not  merely  from  its 
punishment, — in  other  words  to  bring  him  to 
love  God,  is  conceived  upon  a  principle  which 
may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  CBangeUcal  »anc- 
Ufieationf  a  plan  divinely  fiimple  and  profound. 
Love  is  not  enfoioed  by  oonunand ;  it  grows, 
without  effort  in  view  of  certain  qualiti^  which 
attract  of  Uiemselves.  If  a  being  does  not  appear 
to  us  possessed  of  these  qualities,  does  not  appear 
loveable,  we  cannot  love  such  a  one,  however  we 
may  try.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  being  appears 
to  us  endowed  with  such  qualities,  if  he  appears 
worthy  of  love,  we  not  only  love  him  without 
effort,  we  cannot  but  love  him.  If,  then,  we  sin, 
if  we  love  not  God,  it  is  because  God  does  not 
appear  to  us  loveable.  But  if  God  does  not 
appear  to  us  loveable,  it  is  because  we  know  Him 
not.  For  if  we  knew  Him,  we  should  be  aware 
that  He  possesses,  in  the  highest  degree  of  all,  the 
qualities  fittest  to  draw  to  Him  our  love,  that 
of  love  towards  us  (1  John  iii.  6 ;  iv.  8).  "  Who- 
soever sins,"  saith  St.  John,  and  elsewnere,  He 
that  loveth  not,  knoweUi  not  God,  fbr  God  is 
love."  In  order,  therefore,  to  Ining  men  to  love 
God,  it  is  only  needed  to  make  man  know  how 
much  God  loves  Him.  With  this  purpose,  in 
order  to  manifest  to  men  His  true  name,  which 
is  that  of  Father,  God  has  sent  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  having  alone  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of 
God  from  eternity,  alone  has  seen  God,  and  has 
known  all  that  was  in  Him  of  a  Father's  love. 

How  has  Jesus  Christ  well  fulfilled  this 
mission !  And  how  impossible  it  is  to  contem- 
plate the  Son,  and  to  doubt  the  love  of  the 
Father!  Christ  has  come;  Ho  for  three  uid  a 
half  years  spoke  of  God ;  and  all  that  He  said 
in  th^ose  years  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word, 
■*  God  loves  you ! "  Then,  what  He  had  pro- 
claimed by  His  life.  He  demonstrated  His 
death,  and  on  the  cross  He  said,  not  only  that 
God  loves  you,  but  see  how  much  God  loved 
you! 

For  what  love  equals  that  which  God  has 
manifested  towards  us  in  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son  ! 
When  I  wish  to  form  some  idea  of  it,  I  figure  to 
myself  first  a  poor  sinner  such  as  I  am,  going 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Most  High ; 
recalling,  in  memory  the  sins  of  his  life,  and  in 
that  small  portion  which  he  can  retain,  discovering 
matters  to  condemn  him  a  thousand  times ;  re- 
flecting that  if  his  heart  condemns  him,  "  God  is 
greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things," 
(1  John  iii.  20).  He  sees  all  that  the  sinner 
himself  does  not  see,  and  remembers  all  that  he 
has  forgotten.  The  sinner  hears  resounding  in 
his  eats  the  deolaraticms  of  Scripture,  which  find 
an  echo  in  his  conscienoe — that  tiiere  is  an  eternal 
justice  which  pronounces  a  corse  on  the  trans- 
gressor of  the  law,  and  which  holds  as  a 
transgressor  "  every  one  that  continueth  not  in 
all  tlungs,  which  are  written  in  the  law  to  do  them 
(GaL  iii.  10),  and  that  whosoever  shall  keep  the 


whole  law,  and  yet  offendeth  in  one  point,  is  guilty 
of  all "  (Jas.  ii.  10).  Immersed  in  these  reflectiotu, 
full  of  remorse  for  the  past,  full  of  disquietude 
as  to  the  future,  and  yet  compelled  to  go  on  in  a 
despair  which  increases  at  every  step ;  arriving 
at  last  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  of  HoUes,  he 
the  chief  of  sinners ;  and  in  his  Judge,  to  whom 
he  dare  not  lift  his  eyes,  and  from  whom  in  sad 
silence  he  awaits  his  sentence  of  doom,  conceive 
such  an  one  finding  a  Father,  who  says,  "  My  child, 
go  in  peace,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ! "  If 
uiia  smgle  word  his  existence  is  changed,  if 
an  iiunipportable  burden  fiJls  from  his  hurt;  if 
peace  and  hope  enter  his  soul ;  if  he  lift  towards 
that  Judge  who  is  also  his  Fattier,  his  e^es,  in 
which  one  knows  not  whether  surprise  is  not 
expressed  more  than  joy ;  is  it  not  true  that  the 
first  word  that  falls  from  his  lips  will  be,  "  What 
love,  O  my  God,  what  love  ?  " 

Well,  say  I  then  to  myself,  the  love  which  God 
has  testified  in  this  supposition  is  pale  beside 
that  which  lie  has  testified  ui  the  death  of  His 
Son!  There,  all  that  mercy  has  of  the  most 
tender  is  set  off  by  all  that  holiness  has  of  the 
most  terrible.  There,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am 
assured  that  He  is  gracious,  I  am  also  shown  that 
the  law  is  so  inflexible,  and  my  sin  so  enormous, 
that  God  was  not  willing  to  bestow  mercy 
without  satisfying  justice ;  that  it  was  neoesBary 
that  my  debt  shomd  be  paid,  and  that  He  has 
himself  paid  it  £»r  me !  I^iere,  I  see  how  pardon 
is  a  sacrifice,  when  Good's  love  for  the  sinner, 
declared  by  the  pardon  of  the  guilty,  is  measured 
by  his  hatoed  of  sin,  declared  by  the  blood  shed. 
What  love !  my  God,  what  love ! 

And  who  is  the  victim  thus  sacrificed  for  me? 
Is  it  a  man  ?  No,  saith  the  Scripture.  Is  it  an 
angel  ?  No,  saith  the  Scripture.  Is  it  a  creature  ? 
No,  saith  the  Scripture.  It  is  the  Son  of  God. 
His  only  Son,  on  vdiom  was  set  all  His  love,  who 
was  from  the  beginning  with  God,  who  was  one 
with  God,  who  was  God.  What  love !  my  Grod, 
what  love ! 

But  why  such  love?  Is  there  anything  in 
me  that  ctui  have  merited  it  ?  Have  I  even  loved 
Him  first?  Ko»  He  first  loved  me.  The  secretof 
His  mercy  is  only  in  the  menr^  itself;  He  is 
gracious  only  because  He  loveth  to  be  gracious; 
He  saves  me,  only  because  I  was  lost  I  When  I 
was  a  child  of  disobedience,  and  of  wrath,  and  an 
enemy  (£ph.  ii.  3;  Col(»s.  i.  21),  that  was  the 
time  when  He  chose  to  sacrifice  His  Son  for  me. 
What  love  t  my  God,  what  love  I 

And  still  I  see  merely  the  outskirts  of  this  lovo. 
It  is  an  abyss,  the  depth  of  which  I  cannot  behold, 
but  it  is  an  abyss  which  has  no  depth  which  is 
not  filled  by  love.  On  these  borders  of  it  which 
I  see,  I  discover  a  love  for  bemmd  where  my 
imagination  can  go,  and  in  the  ^pth  which  I  see 
not,  I  feel  there  is  a  love  which  confounds, 
which  absorbs,  which  overwhelms  all  my  thoughts. 
'*  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only 
begottrai  Son,  that  whosoever  betievetii  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life" 
(John  iiL  16).  But  I,  wlio  have  known  Him,  I 
who  have  beheld  tJie  Christ,  the  love  of  the 
Father,  how  can  I  not  love  Him?  Bought  with 
such  a  price,  I  am  no  longer  my  own,  and  I  give 
to  Him  all  my  hearfejgitized  by  VjOO^C 
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ANTS,  AND  THE  LESSONS  WHICH 
THEY  TEACH. 

i^^trh*  W WONDER  how  many  boys  and  giils 
have  watched  the  movements  of  the 
little  ants  which  are  to  be  seen 
running  about  in  BQch  nombers  in 
snmrner;  and  whether  they  have 
considered  that  such  tiny  creatures 
coald  teach  them  anything.  Solomon 
eaid : — "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slug- 
gard; consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise."  But  others  besides  lazy 
people  may  gain  instruction  from 
them.  Those  in  our  own  coiHitry 
are  much  smaller  than  those  that 
are  found  in  the  East,  but  their 
habits  are  similar ;  and  though  some 
of  the  stories  which  I  have  to  tell 
about  them  axe  Tory  attange,  they  ore  quite  true.  There 
arc  very  few  small  creatures,  and  indeed  very  few  largo 
ones,  from  which  we  may  learn  bo  much  ai  &om  these 
curions  Uttle  insects,  which  wo  call  anU. 

If  you  take  a  walk  In  any  garden,  or  along  a  country 
lane  in  snmrner,  you  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  here  and 
there  a  little  mound  of  finely  powdered  earth,  with  holes  in 
it  or  round  about  it ;  and  if  you  watch  cloBGly,  you  will  see 
some  little  black  or  red  insects,  and  sometimes  yellow  ones, 
with  six  legs  and  generally  without  any  wings,  moving 
backwards  and  forwardB,-and  sometimes  carrying  or  pulling 
along  burdens  greater  than  themselves.   The  little  mound 
of  earth  is  an  ants'  nest,  and  the  little  busy  workers  are  the 
ants.    Sometimes  they  build  on  the  banks  of  hedges,  some- 
times in  fields,  sometimes  on  trees  or  walls,  and  sometimes 
they  construct  nests  of  sticks  and  bits  of  stmw,  which  they 
heap  up  into  a  kind  of  hillock ;  but  very  often  the  nests  are 
made  on  the  ground,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  earth  or  gravel  by  the  beautifully  soft,  sandy 
material  of  which  they  are  composed.   If  you  were  small 
enough  to  creep  into  one  of  these  nests  you  would  see  a 
wonderful  sight.   You  would  find  yourself  in  what  might 
almost  be  called  a  little  underground  town  or  city,  with 
long  tunnels  and  passages,  and  numerous  chambers,  all 
neat  and  clean,  and  hundreds  of  ants  engaged  in  vartons 
pnrsnits.   And  if  you  could  stop  long  enough  watch 
closely  enough,  yon  would  find  that  all  the  ants  were  not 
alike.    In  one  place  yon  would  see  the  queen-ant  or 
mother.   Once  she  had  wings,  but  she  pulled  them  off, 
because  they  would  have  interfered  with  her  duties  to  her 
foinily ;  imd  now  she  lives  in  tiw  nest  and  watdies  over  her 
yonog.*   Then  you  would  see  a  number  of  little  ants,  who 
WCTB  a]q;xnnted  to  wait  on  her,  and  act  as  nuzsee  to  her  off- 
spiizig.  In  one  place  you  would  see  a  lot  of  tiny  eggs 
stowed  away.  In  another  pkoe,  a  multitude  of  young  ants 
who  are  not  old  enough  to  help  themselves.   The  nurtet 
(as  they  are  called)  watch  over  these  baby-onis  in  a  very 
remarkable  way.   They  feed  them,  wash  tiiem  by  licking 
them*  and  if  they  ue  ta  anj  danger,  they  will  defend  them 
CTcn  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.   Every  evening,  an  hour 
before  sunset,  they  remove  the  whole  brood,  eggs  asxd  young 
ones  into  the  cells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  or  city, 
right  down  in  the  earth,  where  they  will  be  safe  from  the 

*  See  "Ants  and  their  Ways."  By  the  Bev.  W.  F.  White, 
u .A.    (ReUgioos  Tract  Society.) 


cold,  clonDg  up  the  doors,  that  the  night  air  may  not  com* 
in;  and  in  the  mtWDiHig  they  toing  them  all  up  again  to  the 
emUcA  of  the  nest,  that  the  son's  rays  may  warm  ttiem.  If, 
however,  the  weather  is  chilly,  or  there  is  a  prospect  of 
rain,  they  keep  them  down  below ;  and  if  after  they  have 
brought  them  up,  the  weather  changes  for  the  worse,  they 
quickly  carry  them  down  again,  so  that  no  harm  may  befall 
them.  To  get  food  for  them  all  is  no  easy  task,  for  some- 
times there  are  7,000  or  8,000  haby-anta  in  one  nest,  and 
they  have  to  bo  fed  several  times  a  day.  But  the  workers 
or  nurses  toil  very  hard,  end  spare  no  psins  to  provide  for 
the  whole  oommunity.  Holding  the  food  in  their  own 
mouths,  they  convey  it  to  the  mouths  of  the  little  ones,  and 
BO  one  after  another  all  are  supplied.  But  you  may  ask, 
where  do  they  get  the  food  from  ?  There  are  tiny  insects 
called  plants,  and  just  as  cows  supply  us  with  milk,  these 
little  creatures  supply  the  ants  with  a  kind  of  swoet  juice, 
which  they  are  very  fond  of.  Sometimes  the  ants  will  g* 
to  the  trees  on  which  the  plant-lice  feed,  and  milk  th«n 
there.  Sometimes  they  build  little  stables  of  earth  round 
them  on  the  brandies,  in  order  to  keep  them  to  themselves. 
Sometimes  tiiey  make  covered  ways  leading  from  their 
nests  to  the  plants  on  which  they  are  found ;  and  some- 
times they  carry  them  off  to  th^  nests  and  keep  thera, 
there,  just  as  a  fiomer  keeps  bis  eows.  They  do  not  eat 
them;  they  <mly  milk  them,  and  ialn  speotal  «are  of 
the  yoxmg  oaaBf  so  that  tbsxe  may  always  be  a  good 
supply. 

Bat  all  ants  are  not  engaged  in  the  same  work.  Some 
clean  out  the  alleys  or  tunnels ;  some  keep  guard  like 
sentinelB,  to  g^n  vanii&g  of  approaoUng  danger;  and 
so](^  larger  than  the  rest,  act  as  soldiers,  and  go  out  and 
fight  batOes.  One  kind  <uf  ant,  with  led^sh-btown  bodies, 
march  forth  in  great  numbers  to  get  slaves  to  woA  for 
them.  They  attack  a  blaok  species,  smaller  than  them- 
selves, carry  off  their  helpless  infitnts,  and  train  them  ap 
in  their  nests  to  wait  uptm  them.  They  treat  them  very 
kindly,  and  the  little  blaok  slaves  seem  quite  comibrtable 
and  happy,  watching  over  the  young,  providing  food  for 
the  household,  and  even  carrying  their  masters  in  theiv 
jaws,  when  they  move  &om  one  place  to  another.  In  winter 
the  ants  go  to  sleep.  It  is  only  in  summer  and  harvest  that 
they  require  food ;  and  this  is  what  we  are  to  understand 
the  words  of  Solomon "  She  provideth  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest."  In 
countries  wbtnre  the  winter  is  wet  rather  thaa  cold,  they  may 
lay  up  a  store  of  food,  but  in  this  country  they  sleep  tiU 
siningtime,  and  then  wake  up  again  and  repair  tiu^dwelling, 
(dearing  out  the  passages,  making  roads  to  and  from  their 
nests  to  the  places  where  provisions  are  to  be  found,  and 
ofXea  working  all  ni^t  long.  It  would  oocupy  too  much 
space  to  tell  you  half  the  facts  that  naturalists  have  narrated 
respecting  these  little  creatures,  whom  Ood  has  endowed 
with  00  much  wisdom.  Let  me  now  point  out  a  few  of  the 
lessons  vhioh  they  suggest  to  ns. 

(1.)  Ba  DOiigeaL  Some  ants  ue  idle,  and  depend 
entirely  npcm  their' slaves;  ai^  at  Uiag&  fiiey  beoome  so 
helpless,  that  if  the  Uttle  Uaek  ants  did  not  bring  tkem 
food,  they  would  go  without.  But  as  a  rule  the  ants  are 
very  aotive,  and  seem  to  say  to  us,  Whatsoevtt  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  H  with  thy  mif^t"  IT  their  habitation 
is  iqjnred  at  destxoyed,  they  da  not  waste  their  time  in 
repining,  tntt  set  to  node  at  onoe  to  repair  or  build  it  up 
again,  and  do  not  rest  until  it  rises  to  its  ftmner  he^t 
and  beauty,  and  all  trace  of  ruin  has  diiappeaxed.  Is 
not  this  a  dlent  rebuke  to  many  t 

(2.)  Be  perteoering.  If  the  ants  once  set  their  heart  on 
anything,  they  do  not  rest  till  it  is  done,  and  will  even  die 
rather  than  give  it  up.  It  is  said  that  a  celebrated  warrior 
named  Timour,  being  once  forced  to  take  Jihelter  irom  his 
enemies  in  a  ruined  building.  Bi^ii^^tf^A^p©^^^:^ 
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honn,  watched  a  litUe  ant  trying  to  carry  what  tesmed  to 
be  a  grain  of  oom*  but  was  jwobably  an  ant  egg  np  a  high 
wftlL  Bixty-nine  times  its  buzden  fell  to  the  ground,  bnt  the 
ant  -would  not  bo  beaten,  and  the  MTentieth  time  suc- 
oeedod  in  conveying  it  to  the  top.  And  the  general  as 
he  watched  it  gained  freah  courage,  aod  learat  the  lesson 
vhieh  we  all  need  to  be  taught ; — 

**  If  at  first  yon  don't  succeed. 
Hjt  try  agaia." 

A  Bumlar  story  is  told  of  king  Robert  Bruce  and  the  spider. 

(3.)  Sa  contented  toith  your  lot.  The  little  black  slaves 
whom  the  rod  ants  carry  off  to  work  for  them,  seenii  though 
they  have  to  toil  very  hard,  to  make  the  best  of  their 
position,  and  in  time  become  almost  the  masters  of  those  for 
whom  they  labour.  Everything  is  left  to  them,  even  when  a 
new  home  has  to  be  decided  upon,  because  the  present  abode 
has  become  too  small  or  inoonvenieot.  Same  who  read 
these  words  may  have  to  work  for  their  livelihood,  nnder 
masters  or  mistresses,  who  will  expect  to  be  served  faith- 
fully ;  and  they  may  nbt  always  be  treated  so  kindly  as 
they  think  they  shonld  be,  but  yon  must  leam  "  in  whatso- 
ever state "  yon  are,  "  therewith  to  be  ODuteni."  And  if 
faithful,  you  will  reap  your  reward. 

(4.)  Carf  for  one  another.  I  told  yon  that  the  workers 
are  very  watdiful  over  the  young,  feeding  than,  wash- 
ing them,  putting  them  to  bed,  and  getting  them  np  in 
the  morning;  and  that  if  the  little  ones  are  in  danger,  they 
will  defend  them  bravely,  even  tiunigb  they  may  lose  their 
own  lives  in  the  attempt  They  are  more  indifferent,  indeed, 
to  their  own  safety,  than  to  that  of  their  ehaigea;  and 
if  they  themselves  are  wounded)  fhey  still  drag  the  little 
ones  along  to  a  plaee  ot  safety,  nntil  tbsy  droop  or  die.  As 
the  bal^  ants  grow  older,  the  workers  teach  them  to  find 
their  vay  along  the  -vartoos  p^hs  and  passages,  and  when 
they  an  ready  to  fly  away,  as  they  do  at  last,  these  foithftal 
servants  aooompany  them  to  the  plant  from  whiofa  they  will 
take  their  flight,  feed  them  tbr  the  last  time,  caress  them, 
and  linger  over  their  footsteps  till  they  are  gone.  But  the 
ants  show  their  care  for  each  other  in  a  variety  of  ways 
besides.  When  the  newly-made  slaves  reach  the  nesta  of 
their  captors,  those  already  there  give  them  food,  worm  them, 
cleanse  them,  and  try  to  make  them  feel  at  home.  If  one 
of  thcix  number  is  hurt,  others  do  their  best  to  ctmifort  him. 
If  one  has  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear,  others  run  to  help 
him  carry  it  If  one  is  in  danger  of  being  attacked,  the 
rest  will  rush  to  the  spot  in  order  to  protect  him.  And  if 
those  who  have  lived  together  arc  parted  for  a  season,  they 
have  been  known  to  show  great  delight  at  meeting  each 
other  again,  even  after  four  months, — a  long  period  in  their 
little  life.  One  feature  of  their  character  is  specially  worthy 
of  remark,  viz. :  that  they  are  always  ready  to  share  with 
their  companions  any  good  thing  that  they  meet  with.  If 
in  any  of  their  ramblings  they  discover  a  stock  of  choice 
food,  they  inform  the  whole  oommonity  of  it,  and  show  them 
the  way  to  reach  it.  Ants  are  not  selflsh.  A  gentleman 
onoe  wanned  part  of  a  nest,  to  see  what  the  ants  would  do. 
Those  who  happened  to  be  in  that  qnazter  seemed  to  enjoy 
it;  bnt  they  hastened  to  t^  the  other  anti^  and  even  carried 
some  of  ihem  In  thdr  jam  to  the  warm  and  comfortable 
yegion,  till  hnbdnds  of  them  were  gathered  together. 

Such  an  acnne  of  the  lessons  wfaidh  the  tuits  teaoh  ns. 
Bnt  if  they,  so  small,  so  ipsignifloant,  so  despised,  are  so 
diligent,  penerering,  contented,  aelf-4«qing,  and  ndndful  of 
each  other,  what  oof^  to  be  our  chanctezs,  vhnn  Qoi  has 
M>  liohly  endowed?  The  ants  do  jort  what  the  great  God 
has  tan^t  thun  to  do ;  bat  we  are  ctmstantly  disobeying 
Him,  mod  those  whom  He  has  appointed  over  us.  Let  it 
set  be  said  that  the  ants  do'their  duty,  but  that  we  n^ect 
oars. 

r.  J.  A. 


SCRIPTURE  EXIGMA. 
HO.  ZIV. 

The  initials  -will  give  some  words  Jesus  spake  unto  His 

disciples  to  allay  their  fears. 

1.  He  who  was  sent  for  by  a  kiag  to  come  and  corse  tbo 
people,  but  God  put  words  of  blesdng  into  his  mot^ 

instead. 

2.  He  who  was  stmek  with  bUndnees  by  the  apostle 

Paul. 

8.  The  place  from  whence  gold  was  bronght  to  king 

Solomon. 

4.  The  tree  upon  which  was  found  "  nothing  hut  leaves." 

5.  Ho  who  for  fraudulently  obtaining  money  and  garments 
was  smitten  with  leprosy. 

6.  The  serront  whom  Paul  sent  back  to  Philemon. 

7.  A  king  of  Israel  chosen  by  the  people  when  Israel  wu 
divided  into  two  parts. 

8.  The  ^lace  towards  which  Panl  was  joumeying  when 
he  was  miraculously  converted. 

9.  The  mount  where  Elijah  oonfonnded  Baal's  proplieti 
by  Are  firom  heaven. 

10.  The  king  for  whom  a  miracle  was  wrought  by  having 
fifteen  years  added  to  his  life. 

11.  He  who,  casting  meal  into  the  pottage,  counteracted 
the  effects  of  the  poison  therein. 

12.  A  qneen  of  great  beauty,  courage  and  patriotism,  and 
who  "  obtabied  fovour  in  the  ^ght  of  all  who  looked  upon 
her." 

13.  The  token  of  the  covenant  God  made  with  Koah,  that 
"  the  waters  shonld  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destn^  all 
fl^h." 


SCRIPTURE  PEO^'EBB. 

xo.  nr. 

A  Scripture  Proverb  is  hidden  in  these  verses. 

Thou  sholt  be  called,  songht  out,  a  city  not  fotsskett. 

(ISO.  Ixii.  12.) 

It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad ;  for 
this  thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  t^gean.  (Luke  xv.  32.) 

A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I 
put  within  you.   (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.) 

I  ....  say  to  my  seni-ant.  Do  tliis,  and  he  doeth  IL 
(Matt  vliL  9.) 

Glory  to  Gtod  in  the  highest ;  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill 
towards  men.  (Luke  ii.  14.) 

There  came  to  David  to  help  him,  until  It  was  a  great  host, 
like  the  host  of  God.   (1  Chron.  ziL  82.) 

A  man  of  imderstanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  connaeU. 
(Prov.  I  5.) 

The  fruit  thereof  (the  Tree  of  Life)  shall  be  for  meat ;  and 
the  leaves  thereof  {or  medicine.   (Ezek.  xlviL  12.) 


ANSWER  TO  SGRIPTUBE  ANAOBAlt 

HO.  I.— p.  3dl.— JOSATHUr. 


J-oanna   Lake  viU.  8. 

Oath   Gen.  xxvL  S. 

N-oah   Heb.xi.7. 

A-nathoth   I  Kings  ii.  26,  27. 

T-eoth   Prov.  ixr.  19. 

H-o   Ruth  iv.  1. 

A-nt   Prov.  vt  6. 

N-athan     .    •  Digitized  by  L^^^^ 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


0  DAT  MOtT  CALM,  MOST  BIIGHT I  .  .  . 
Tm  WXKK  WBM  BUK  lUT  POK  THY  UCHT.  — /T/T^ML 


SHOTJLDEE  TO  SHOULDER. 

CHAPTER  VI. — SHE  WAITED  PATEENTLT. 


"  DO  XOT  GO  AWAT  WITH  THAT  TBOCBLED  LOOK,"  SAID  THK  DOCTOH,  PtJlTISO  THE  REIHS  IHTO  BER  HANDS. 


THE  farm  of  Silaa  Barton  lay  on  the  main  road 
leading  out  from  Carson  into  the  conntry, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The  house 
stood  a  little  back  from  the  road,  and  at  the  gate 
which  opened  from  it,  Mrs.  Wynne  was  standing 
when  the  doctor  drove  up  to  it. 

'*  You  look  cheerful  this  morning,  doctor,"  said 
ahe ;  "  your  patients  must  be  improving." 
Vo>  1678.— Jtn.T  36,  isst. 


The  doctor  looked  up  with  an  odd  little  smile. 

"Tea,  all  of  them  that  I  have  seen,  I  found 
better.  Mrs.  Scott  had  a  good  night,  rather 
to  my  surprise,  and  little  Tim  ia  decidedly 
better.  And  Mias  Marlowe  brought  him  his 
sponge  cakes." 

"  And  you  got  my  message  about  poor  Mr. 
Barton." 

Digitized  by  'PbiceOxe 
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**  Yes,  from  Misa  Marlowe.  I  hastened  up 
because  of  it.  What  do  you  ia  the  matter 
with  him  ?  " 

"  I  eaanot  tell,  but  I  fear  ho  is  very  ilL  You 
will  know  when  you  see  him." 

They  entered  the  house  together.  It  was  a 
pretty  house,  with  nicely  fumiahed  rooms,  and 
showing  many  ^deuces  of  comfort  and  good 
management,  if  not  of  wealth.  On  a  snow  white 
bed  in  one  of  these  rooms  lay  tossing  la  foTerish 
slumber,  Silas  Barton,  one  of  the  s^ong  men  of 
the  cotmtry,  with  a  prospect  of  weeks  of  it  before 
him,  as  Dr.  Graham  saw  at  a  glance. 

"  You  should  have  sent  for  me  sooner,"  said  he 
graToly,  and  then  he  was  sorry  he  had  said  it, 
when  he  saw  the  wife's  face. 

"  Yes,"  was  all  she  said,  but  she  went  very 
white,  and  sat  suddenly  down.  She  was  a 
strong  woman,  however,  in  mind  and  body, 
and  the  doctor  knew  at  a  glance  that  he  might 
trust  to  her  for  the  very  best  kind  of  help  for  his 
patient. 

"WeU?"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  coming  in  from 
the  other  room  where  she  had  lingered  a  moment. 
But  the  doctor  was  not  ready  to  answer  her  yet. 
He  had  a  good  many  questions  to  ask,  and  thea 
he  sat  down  to  wtut  till  the  sick  man  should 
waken  from  his  broken  slumbers.  He  had  not 
long  to  wait.  The  poor  fellow  muttered  and 
tosMd,  and  turned  his  dazed  eyes  on  the  doctor's 
face. 

"Hallo!  Patience,"  he  said,  rousing  himself. 
"  Have  you  sent  for  the  doctor  ?  I  am  not  so  sick 
as  all  that,  am  I?" 

"  It  was  I  who  sent  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  . 
"just  to  set  Patience'  heart  at  rest.    He  will  not 
ooEdO  again  if  he  is  not  needed,  you  know." 

*'  All  right.  I've  got  a  headache,  doctor,  and 
pain  ia  my  bones,  that  is  all — I've  taken  some 
oold,  I  suppose.  It  isn't  raining,  is  it?  These 
oats  ought  to  be  got  in  to-day,  somehow.  They're 
ready,  and  more.  Well,  doctor  ?  "  he  added,  after 
a  little,  "  how  do  you  find  me  ?  Not  so  bad  as 
Patience  would  mi^e  out,  eh  ?  " 

"  Not  80  bad  as  ^ou  might  bo,  by  a  long  way. 
But  I  think  you  will  have  to  let  the  oats  be  for 
to-day,  Mr.  Barton." 

"Perhaps  so.  I  do  feel  rather  shaky,  but  I 
hope  I'U  be  all  right  by  to-morrow,*'  and  he  turned 
his  tired  eyes  from  the  light  with  a  groan. 

"  Well  ? "  said  Mrs.  Wynne  again,  aa  the  two 
women  followed  the  doctor  out  of  the  room. 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  he  ia  ill.  And  he  will 
be  worse  before  he  is  better.  And  it  may  be 
long." 

The  doctor  said  this  very  quietly  and  gravely, 
looking  straight  into  Mrs.  Barton's  eyes  as  he 
spoke.  He  would  not  have  so  sppken  to  most 
women,  but  he  knew  something  of  Patience  Barton. 

"  J  must  stay  with  him,  doctor." 

**  Yes.  You  will  be  the  best  nurse  for  him  for 
the  present,  and  for  some  time  to  come.  But  you 
must  be  nurse  and  nothing  else.  And  you  must 
take  your  natural  rest.  You  must  not  tire 
yourself  with  the  work  of  the  house  or  the 
dairy." 

"  No,  I  -will  not.  I  have  thought  about  it  all, 
and  I  have  planned.  I  ought  to  navo  sent  sooner, 
I  know.   But  he  was  so  set  against  it." 


"  There  has  been  no  harm  done.  If  you  look 
back  I  tliink  you  will  remember  that  he  has  not 
been  quite  well  for  some  time." 

"  Yes,  that  ia  so.  If  I  had  only  known  I  But, 
doctor,  I  wiU  take  the-  best  of  Care  of  him  now, 
and  of  myself  too." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  as  long  as  it  is  best  for 
both,  you  shall  nurse  him,"  and  the  doctor  gave 
her  his  hand. 

A  sort  of  s^asm  passed  over  her  &ce,  but  she 
smiled  in  a  minute. 

"  I  can  trust  you,  Dr.  Graham." 

**  We  trust  each  otho*,  Mrs.  Barton,  and  Mrs. 
Wynne  will  help  us  both." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  wise  to  let  her  nurse  him  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Wynne  anxiously,  as  she  went  with 
him  to  the  gate. 

"I  hope  80.  I  believe  so.  What  do  yoa 
think?   She  is  no  common  woman." 

"  That  she  is  not !  She  is  one  of  a  thou- 
saud.  Dr.  Graham,  do  you  know  that  she  was 
brought  up  in  my  father's  house,  like  a  daughter 
almost?  Oh,  I  could  never  tell  you  what  she 
has  done  for  us  all,  and  what  she  has  been  to  me 
especially." 

Greatiy  moved,  Mrs.  Wynne  turned  her  lace 
away  for  a  moment. 

"  But  I  would  Uke  you  to  know.  Dr.  Graham, 
that  and  other  things.  And  sometime,  porha^is, 
I  may  find  courage  to  tell  you.  I  hope  it  will  do 
her  no  harm  to  nurse  her  husband." 

"  It  will  not  for  a  while,  I  am  confident.  There 
may  be  long  waiting,  and  the  time  will  pass  more 
quickly  if  she  is  occupied  with  him.  And  she  is 
strong,  is  she  not?  And  patient,  and  not  so  easily 
excited  or  frightened  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  that  and  more.  But  they  have  lost 
three  little  children,  and  the  hope  of  the  one  that 
is  oomiag  is  very  precious  to  them.  Oh,  it  does 
seem  hard  that  Una  should  have  come  to  them 
just  now  ?   My  poor  dear  Patience !  " 

"I  think  we  may  leave  it  as  it  is  for  the 
present.  If  you  can  come  to  her  now  and 
then  to  encoun^  her — and  If  she  can  get  a 
little  help  from  tiie  neighbours  at  night,  it  will 
be  better  for  her  than  to  have  a  stranger  in  the 
house." 

"  I  shall  come  every  day,  for  the  present,  and 
when  she  needs  me  I  shall  remain  hero ;  and  you 
will  come  to-morrow,  of  course  ?  '* 

'*  Of  course,  and  every  day  for  a  while.  He  is 
a  strong  man,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
all  wiU  be  weU." 

A  few  days  passed  without  much  change,  and 
one  morning  Dr.  Graham  found  Mrs.  Wynne 
sitting,  by  the  patient  while  Mrs.  Barton  rested. 
He  had  had  a  poor  night  rather,  the  patient  sucl, 
but  he  greeted  the  doctor  cheerfully.  . 

*'  Not  worse  lius  morning,  however,  doctor,  and 
if  you'll  just  say  it  isn't  typhoid,  I'll  give  up  and 
lie  quiet  here  as  long  aa  you  asid  Patience  say  I 
must,  and  I'll  let  fall  ploughing  and  everything 
else  go,  and  take  it  quietly. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Barton,  stick  to  that  We 
shall  say  nothing  about  typhoid  yet  awhile.  If 
you  will  content  yourself  to  lie  still  and  do  as  you 
are  bidden  for  a  while,  I  promise  that  you  shiJl 
be  up  in  time  to  see  that  your  iall  ploughing  is 
w^eU  done,  even  if  you  caunot^do  it  jx>urself.  It 
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is  the  quiet  reasonable  people  that  get  through 
these  tMngs  soonest  and  easiest." 

"That's  so,  X  dwesay.  But  you  see  if  it  is 
l^phoid,  and  there  is  any  chanoe  of  my  losing  my 
head,  I  want  to  know  it,  because  I  want  to  say 
a  WOTd  or  two  first.  And  here  is  Mrs.  Wynne, 
she'll  be  glad  to  be  a  witness,  and  if  there's  two 
needed,  why  we'll  have  to  call  Patience,  l^ugh  I 
hate  to,  for  she's  about  used  up,  but  if  it's  going 
to  be  typhoid  '* 

The  poor  fellow  was  getting  excited,  stretching 
out  his  great  brown  hands,  and  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  with  eager,  anxious  eyes. 

*'  AU  right,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  there  will 
he  time  enough.  You  are  not  going  to  lose  your 
head  yet  awhile.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  let  Mrs. 
Barton  be  disturbed.  When  luts  she  had  a  whole 
night's  sleep  ?  And  her  health  is  very  precious 
just  now,  you  know,"  added  the  doctor,  gently 
soothing  huQ  with  hand  and  voioe. 

"Ah!  yes,  I  know,"  said  the  sick  man,  his 
flushed  face  softening  as  he  laid  himself  badk  on 
the  pallow.  "  No,  we  mustn't  disturb  I^tience  if 
we  can  help  it,  whatever  happens." 

"  Silas,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  stooping  over  him 
as  the  restless  look  returned.  "  I  think  I  know 
what  you  want  to  say,  and  you  needn't  say  it. 
Yon  are  tired  now,  and  must  try  to  sleep.  And 
you  can  trust  Patience  and  me.  I  shall  not  leave 
you  till  Patience  wakes  and  comes  down  of  her 
own  accord,  if  it  should  not  be  till  to-morrow 
morning." 

She  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  oooled  his  hot 
forehead,  ancl  so  soothed  and  quieted  him,  that  in 
a  little  while  he  fell  asleep  under  her  hand. 

**  Some  fiuicy  brought  by  sickness  donbtleBS," 
aid  Dr.  Ghtaham.  "  Perhaps  he  is  thinking  about 
his  will ;  bat  it  is  not  comingto  that  with  him,  I 
trust" 

"  I  trust  not,  indeed.  His  will  is  made,  how- 
ever." 

But  Mrs.  Wynne  did  not  tell  the  doctor  what 
she  believed  the  sick  man's  fancy  to  be. 

Never  since  that  night  when  they  had  gone  to 
the  house  of  Charles  Muir  together,  had  any 
allusion  to  his  troubles  or  their  cause  passed 
between  them.  In  more  houses  than  one,  they 
had  t(^ther  seen  much  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
use  of  strong  drink ;  and  Dr.  Graham  had  some- 
times wondered  whether  Mrs.  Wynne  was  as 
iaiUiiul  in  warning  John  Scott  and  Tim  Short, 
and  some  others  who  needed  it  more  than  either, 
as  she  had  been  in  warning  him. 

But  the  days  went  on  and  Silas  got  no  better, 
but  rather  worse,  though  no  worse  than  was  to 
be  expected.  The  fever  ran  high,  and  there 
began  to  bo  times  when  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
very  well  what  had  happened  to  him,  but  even 
then  he  did  not  lose  himself  altogether.  A  word 
or  a  touch,  would  recall  him  to  himself. 

One  morning  when  he  woke  up  to  see  the 
doctor's  face  looking  down  upon  him,  he  began 
again  about  sometmng  that  he  must  say  before  it 
should  be  too  late. 

"  It's  typhoid,  doctor,  I  know,"  he  said  huskily, 
**  and  I'll  be  worse  before  I  am  better,  I  suppose. 
And  I  want  just  to  say  one  thing.  No  liquor  1 
Not  if  I  die  foriti  I  watched  wim  Nathan  Beau 
one  night  when  they  poured  the  liquor  down 


him.  It  saved  his  life  they  said,  but  he'd  better 
have  died.  I  don't  wtfnt  to  dis,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  die,  but  to  live,  with  your  help,  but  no 
uqnor,  doctor." 

The  doctor  had  been  alone  with  him  for  a  while> 
but  Mrs.  Wynne  came  in  and  heard  the  last 
words. 

"  Do  you  find  liim  worse  ?  " 

"  No  worse  than  I  expected.  He  is  doing  as 
well  as  a  strong  man  can  be  expected  to  do  with 
such  a  fever  upon  him.  We  have  no  cause  to  be- 
discouraged,  as  vet.  Kb  iias  not  been  a  man  who 
has  drunk  too  niucii — has  he  ?  "  asked  the  doctor, 
hesitating  a  little  over  the  question  as  he  met  her 
eye. 

"  It  depends  on  what  one  calls  too  much," 
answered  Mrs.  Wynne  gravely.  "  No,  he  could 
never  have  been  called  a  hard  drinker,  but  tiie 
trouble  with  him  is  that  when  he  drinks  at  all  it- 
makea  him  a  madman.  Think  of  a  strong  man 
like  Silaa  Barton  ceming  home  to  his  wife  and 
child  utterly  devoid  of  reason.  He  m^;ht  have 
been  a  murderer  but  for  Ged's  mercy  in  sending 
timely  help.  And  he  on  one  occasion  so  terrified 
his  little  son,  whom  he  worshipped,  that  he  never 
recovered  from  it.  He  was  a  very  delicate  child: 
It  is  two  years  now  sinoe  he  died. 

'*  Did  not  his  death  cure  his  father  ?  " 

"No,  it  did  not  but  it  is  a  good  while  now 
since  he  has  forgotten  himself." 

"  He  is  one  of  those  who  should  take  the  pledge,"' 
said  Dr.  Graham. 

He  h(u  pledged  hims^,  at  least  until  after  his 
child  is  born,  fie  hates  the  sin  which  yet  he 
seems  to  have  no  power  to  resist.  It  is  a  terrible 
mystery." 

Mrs.  Wynne's  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
open  window,  and  she  seemed  to  be  watching  the 
snowy  clouds  that  were  slowly  passing  overhead. 
She  had  quite  forgotten  his  presence.  Dr.  Graham 
thought,  and  he  waited  in  silence. 

"  Dr.  Graham,"  she  said  after  a  little,  "  do  you 
ever  pray  for  the  patients  whom  yon  attend  so 
faithfully  and  treat  so  skilfully  ?  " 

Dr.  Graham  looked  up  in  surprise  at  her  words, 
aud  reddened  a  little  under  her  eye. 

"Do  you  ever  pray  fcnr  your  patimts?" 
repeated  she. 

**  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge God's  dealings  in  all  tiiat  concerns  ns,  at 
all  times  I  know  well  that  life  and  death  are  in 
His  hands." 

**Tes — ^in  Bis  hands.  But,  doctor,  have  you 
never  come  to  a  point  when  your  skill  was  at 
feult  and  you  could  <mly,  as  it  were,  grope  in 
the  dark  ?  And  then  have  you  just  fallen  back 
on  Him  who  has  life  and  death  in  His  hands, 
asking  Him  for  the  wisdom  that  you  needed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  sometimes  come  to  the  '  end  of 
my  skill,'  as  you  say,  when  I  have  longed 
earnestly  for  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  have  even  in  &  great  strait  asked 
for  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  been  sure 
that  I  have  received  it" 

Mrs.  Wynne  for  a  moment  sat  regarding  him 
with  a  look  in  her  eyes  which  made  him  doubtful 
whether  she  was  seeing,  or  even  thinking  of  him 
or  his  words.    Then  she  said  softly, — 

"Wait   Surely  sudh-^p^igi^ ^1^1^ 
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one  who  believes.  Wait  patiently."  And  then 
she  rose  and  went  out. 

At  the  end  of  his  skill?  Well  it  began  to  look 
like  that  as  the  days  went  on.  His  mother  was 
sent  for  to  help  to  nurse  Silas,  and  by-and-by  a 
younger  brother  came,  because  when  the  fever 
roee  high,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  women  to  keep 
him  in  bed.  The  neiehbouTB  were  kind,  ana 
h^ped  where  tiiey  ooul^  with  good-vilL 

mm.  Barton  went  softly  about  the  house,  doing 
work  which  others  would  have  been  glad  to  do, 
because  the  doctor  refused  to  permit  her  to  stay 
all  the  time  beside  hor  husband's  bed.  She  went 
out  too  into  the  garden  and  the  fields,  with  a 
conscientioufl  desire  to  get  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
tiiat  she  might  keep  strong  and  well,  looking 
round  on  ^  &miliar  things  with  eyes  that 
hardly  seemed  to  recognise  them,  but  quiet  and 
patient  always. 

And  she  did  keep  strong  and  well.  She  did 
exactly  as  the  doctor  bade  her  in  all  things, 
with  no  waste  of  power  or  patience  in  a  struggle 
to  do  what  she  would  herself  have  chosen. 

Even  when  the  time  came  when  her  husband 
did  not  recognize  her,  though  she  looked  at  Dr. 
Oraham  with  a  momentary  despur,  she  could  yet 
take  courage  from  his  hopeful  words. 

There  were  days  when  poor  Barton  lay, 
knowing  no  one — knowing  nothing — as  much 
shut  away  from  outward  things  as  if  he  had  been 
dead ;  when  all  through  the  Iwuse,  and  beyond  it 
the  painM  sound  of  Ms  heavy  breathing  came, 
seeming  to  shut  out  all  other  sounds.  It  fell  on 
Miss  li^rlowe's  ear  as  she  entered  the  house  one 
morning  like  the  veiy  knell  of  death. 

'*  Dr.  Graham,"  said  she,  in  an  awed  whiroer, 
"  do  men  ever  recover  from  an  illness  like 
this?" 

Sometimes,"  answered  the  dootor  gravely, 
and  Helen  s^  to  herself  that  his  hope  was 
fiiUing  low. 

When  she  met  the  poor  wife's  questioning  eyes, 
and  saw  the  trembling  lips,  that  even  yet  tried 
to  smile  a  welcome,  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort 
she  kept  back  the  cry  that  rose  to  her  own. 
She  could  only  put  her  arms  round  her  neck  in 
silence.    In  a  Uttle  she  said, — 

"  Come  home  with  me,  Patience.  Oh !  dear 
Patience,  come  home  to  mother." 

A  quiver  passed  over  the  patient  face. 

"  Kot  yet,  dear.  By-and-by  perhaps,  but  not 
yet" 

"  It  would  be  hard,  dear, — ^but  he  does  not 
know  you  now — and  for  the  sake  of  " 

"  I  am  not  hurting  myself,  dear,  and  I  should 
see  and  hear  him  wherever  I  went." 

Miss  Marlowe  turned  imploring  eyes  upon  Dr. 
Graham. 

**  If  Dr.  Graham  tells  me  to  go,  I  will  go.  I 
will  do  what  is  best  fat  us  all." 

But  Dr.  Graham  only  sent  her  to  lie  down  to 
rest,  and  she  went,  as  she  always  did,  without  a 
word. 

"  I  should  have  sent  almost  any  other  woman 
away  long  ago.  She  is  a  model  of  strength  and 
patience,  I  do  not  know  how  it  might  be  with 
her  if  I  were  to  send  her  away.  It  will  soon  be 
decided  now.    Do  I  fear  ?  Yes,  I  do  fisar,  but  my 

~>e  is  stronger  than  my  fear." 


Mrs.  Wynne  had  been  at  home  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  this  morning  she  had  sent  her  sister  up 
with  the  things  needed  for  the  day,  and  a  message 
to  Patience,  sa3rin^  she  was  to  come  to  stay  with 
her  through  the  night.  As  Helen  unpacked  her 
basket,  and  arranged  its  contents  on  the  shelves  * 
of  tiie  psmtry,  Dr.  Graham  oame  and  stood  beside 
her,  watching  her, 

"  You  will  soon  be  equal  to  your  nster,  as  a 
help  in  time  of  need,*'  sa^  he. 

Miss  Mulowe  shook  her  head,  without  loddng 
up. 

"  No  one  can  ever  be  that,  I  think,"  said  she. 

"  Certainly  not  I." 

She  had  something  to  say  to  old  Mis.  Barton, 
and  then  she  went  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  on  the  dianged  faoe  of  poor 
Silas. 

"  What  must  I  say  to  mother  ?  "  she  asked,  as  at 
the  door  she  turned  to  bid  the  doctor  good  morn- 
ing. But  the  doctor  walked  with  her  to  the  gate. 

**  Must  it  just  be,  where  there  is  life  there  is 
hope  ?  And  that  is  only  said  when  h<^  seems 
nearW  over." 

**  But  hope  is  1^  no  means  over,**  said  the 
dootor  cheerfully.  "  I  have  seen  &r  worse  casos 
recover.  Still,  m  this  disease  I  have  lost  patients 
who  were,  to  all  appearance,  more  likely  to  recover 
than  he  seems  to  be.  But  my  hopes  are,  as  I  said 
before,  stronger  than  my  fears.  You  must  speak 
hopefiilly  to  your  mother,  and  to  every  one." 

They  lingered  a  moment  at  the  gate.  Septem< 
her  had  come  by  this  time.  It  was  a  clear, 
cloudless  day,  and  in  the  air  was  something  of 
the  exhilarating  freshness  which  comes  with  the 
first  touch  of  the  frost  in  the  early  fall.  They 
stood  gazing  at  the  fields  and  silvery  lake  beyond. 
There  was  nothing  said  for  some  time,  but  just 
to  be  waiting  there  in  silence  was  a  pleasure  on 
such  a  day. 

Then  when  B^len  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
^  and  the  doctor's  hand  was  on  the  gate  to  open 
it,  she  said, — 

"Dr.  Graham,  do  yon  know  that  Hr.  Muir 

has  returned  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  it,  though  I  know  that 
his  time  was  up,  and  that  he  had  been  expected 
at  the  bank  for  some  days.  I  hope  they  are  all 
better  for  their  hoKday." 

Mr.  Muir  says  he  is  better.  He  looks  much 
better,  quite  brown  and  strong,  Mrs.  Wynne  says. 
I  did  not  see  him.  Mrs.  Muir  has  not  returned 
with  him. 

"  Has  she  not?   That  is  rather  a  pity-" 

*'  Do  you  say  so,  Dr.  Graham?^  asked  Hiss 
Mulowe  anxiously.  *'  Mrs.  Wynne  said  it  was  a 
pity  that  Muy  had  not  came.  She  was  trouUed 
and  anxious  about  him,  I  oonld  see.  But  then — 
Eliza  is  always  more  anxious  about  him  than  an^ 
one — even  bis  wife.  I  think,  perhaps,  she  u 
inclined  to  be  morbid  on  one  subject,  as  you  once 
said  to  her,  Dr.  Graham." 

"Did  I  ever  say  so.  Miss  Marlowe?  Well, 
after  all  we  have  seen  together,  I  shall  never  say 
so  again.  And  I  will  say  as  she  does,  that  I 
wish  Mrs.  Muir  had  returned  with  her  husband. 
Do  you  know  why  she  did  not?" 

"  He  was  not  coming  directly  home,  I  believe, 
and  baby  had  some  littwailme^t^^^^^^rions 
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— ^but  it  would  not  have  been  well  to  take  Him 

round  by  B  ,  where  Mrs.  Mnir  was  going,  and 

she  conid  not  l3ring  herself  to  leave  the  child 
with  his  grandmother." 

**  Mrs.  Wynne  must  not  make  herself  unhappy 
>■  about  him.  There  iras  no  specud  reason  to  do  so, 
was  there?  And  his  frienda  must  trust  him,  if  he 
is  ever  to  learn  to  trust  himself.  And  do  not  go 
away  with  that  troubled  look  on  your  face,  or  I 
shall  be  saying  next  that  you  are  morbid,"  said  the 
doctor,  putting  the  pony's  reins  into  her  hand. 

**  It  is  of  £aiza  I  am  thinking,  rather  than  the 
poor  Muirs.  She  is  tired  and  worn,  and  she  ia 
veiy  anxious  about  poor  Patience,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  she  may  have  this  added." 

*•  If  you  knew  Mrs.  Wynne  as  well  as  I  do, 
Uissj  liuurlowe  I — ^well,  perhaps  that  u  a  strtmge 
thing  for  tne  to  say  to  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
laughing  a  little  at  the  amazement  in  the  eyes 
turned  ndl  upon  him.  '*  What  I  mean  is,  tbat 
though  she  is  tired  and  anxious,  she  is  quite 
well ;  and  as  for  anxieties,  well*  she  knows  where 
to  take  them  better  than  tilie  rest  of  us.  Nothing 
can  ever  go  very  &r  wrong  with  your  sister,  I 
think,  Miss  Marlowe." 

"  I  think  you  know  her  a  little,  Dr.  Graham," 
said  Helen  smiling  brighUy,  the  look  of  trouble 
quite  gone. 
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"  Ah !  that  is  all  right.  I  could  not  bear  to 
let  you  go  with  a  cloud  on  your  face  on  this  day, 
which  is  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone." 

Dr.  Graham  saw  Charles  Muir  that  day,  but 
only  in  the  bank,  where  ihsie  was  no  time  for 
many  words  to  pass  between  them.  Ur.  Muir 
looked  much  tiie  better  for  his  hoUday,  and  if  the 
doctor  had  heard  nothing  of  Mrs.  Wynne's  anxle^, 
he  might  not  have  doubted  that  it  was  all  right 
with  him.  As  it  was,  he  did  doubt,  and  his 
anxiety  increased  after  a  chance  word  from  the 
lips  of  Colonel  Martin,  whom  he  met  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day.  They  were  standing  a  moment  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  when  a  carriage  drove 
rapidly  past. 

"There  goes  Sidnejr  Perry.  Come  for  the 
races,  I  suppose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your 
fiiend  Muir  will  ke^  out  of  his  way." 

But  even  Colonel  Martin  had  nothing  special 
to  say  against  Perry,  except  that  be  was  supj^osed 
to  have  had  much  influence  over  Muir  in  cda  txnes, 
and  that  he  had  been  suspected  of  not  being  veiy 
scrupulous  as  to  its  use.  There  was  enouKn  said, 
however,  to  make  Dr.  Graham  decide  tiiat  he 
would  carry  no  word  to  the  Grey-house  till  he 
should  have  something  more  hopeful  to  tell. 
And  many  things  happened  before  he  saw  Miss 
Marlowe  again. 


GB£AT  AND  GOOD  BOOKS. 

BT  not  EST.  B.  PAXIW  BOOD. 
T. — BOOSXK's  B0CLBSIA8T10AL  POUTT. 


THIS  great  patriarch  of  English  literature,  and 
the  great  work  to  which  his  name  is 
related,  have  a  very  distinct  claim  to  a  place 
among  our  great  books  and  bookmen,  which  at 
first  might  seem  questionable  for  these  pages ; 
for  some  of  our  reaaera  may  take  exception  to  him, 
on  the  ground  that  his  "Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
has  a  semi-political  character,  and  that  the  great 
business  of  his  book  is,  what  some  will  regam,  no 
doubt,  as  a  great  fallacy;  while  others,  again, 
may  heartily  agree  with  him  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  political  society,  and  that,  hy  becoming 
xoembers  of  the  Chundi  we  become  subject  to 
positive  la^ra,  which  It  is  the  obvious  design  of 
his  book  to  establish.  Another  ground  of  exception 
may  be  taken  from  the  exceeding  weight,  the 
massive  gravity  and  grandeur  of  the  work,  which 
disables  it  from  floating  among  the  shallows  of 
thought  or  reading.  To  the  main  purpose  of  the 
book,  therefore,  we  may  say  at  once,  we  shall 
give  little  attention.  We  shall  regard  it  chiefly  as 
a  great  literary  and  religious  performance.  Indeed, 
shall  we  be  expressing  ourselves  incautiously, 
when  we  say  that,  while  its  majestic  sentences 
still  stand  as  among  the  noblest  pillars  in  the 
great  edifice  of  our  English  language  and  litera- 
tnre,  it  may  be  spoken  ot  as  the  first  great  work 
in  our  langxu^  ?  It  preceded  by  some  years  the 
Terse  of  wukwpeaie,  and  tiie  more  ornate  elo- 
qneaoe  of  Booon,  whUe  geneiations  had  to  pass 


before^we  received  the  honied  flow  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, or  the  ponderous  roll  of  Milton's  harmonies. 

And  what  a  strange  person  seems  this  little, 
obscure,  much  enduring,  and  sombre-spirited 
clergyman, — the  author  of  the  great  book,  to 
which  Bishops  and  Arch-prelates  refer,  and  wldch 
they  quote  as  giving  the  law  b^  which  they  hold 
tJie  key,  or  the  crozier,  and  which  a  contemporary 
pope,  Clement  Tin.,  heard  read  with  astonishment, 
exclaiming,  "  There  is  no  learning  this  man  hath 
not  searched  into — l^ere  is  nothing  too  hard  for  his 
understanding — his  hook  will  win  reverence  by  its 
age;  it  hath  the  seeds  of  Eternity  in  it,  and  it  will 
last  until  the  last  fires  shall  consume  all  learning," 
a  very  wonderful  panegyric — for  his  holiness 
knew  that  the  author  was  only  a  poor  parish 
priest  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England. 
Such  he  was  and  such  he  desired  to  be ;  he  had 
preached  indeed  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  he  became 
the  preacher  at  the  Temple  Church ;  but  he 
besought  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  had  given  to 
him  ^lat  position  to  remove  him  to  a  lowlier  sphere 
of  labour.  And  so  like  a  Prime  Minister,  who 
directs  the  Sovereign  in  the  conferring  of  peerages, 
and  orders,  garters,  ribbons  and  stars,  while  he 
remains  undecorated  (a  plain  William  Pitt,  for 
instance ;  the  man  to  whom  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions have  referred  as  tiie  great  jurisconsult  in 
ecclesiastical  p^ty)— lived  and  died  as  little  more 
tiian  a  country  curate.  0,3^,,,,  by  GoOgk 
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Exoter  has  l^e  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  him— or  the  little  village  of  Heavitree,  just 
outside  of  Exeter,  in  the  year  1553.  His  family 
was  good  and  old, — his  parents,  not  rich  but  re- 
spectable. He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  He  became  a  private  tutor,  and  espe- 
cially to  two  ptq)ils,  who  well  repaid  by  their 
reverence  and  anection,  and  service  to  him  in 
some  trying  moments  of  bis  life,  bis  fidelity  as 
their  tutor ;  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  Greorge  Cran- 
mer.  For  three  years  he  was  Hebrew  lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Oxford;  then  the  minister 
of  Drayton  Boauchamp,  in  Buckinghamshire; 
thence,  by  patent,  he  was  appointed  Master  of 
the  Temple.  There,  no  doubt,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  bia  great  work,  and  he  retired  from 
thence  to  he  we  minister  of  the  little  village 
of  Boscum,  about  six  miles  from  Salisbury,  and 
on  the  edge  of  Salisbury  Plain.  While  there,  he 
published  the  first  books  of  his  immortal  work. 
Leaving  Boscum  he  became  minister  of  Bishops- 
borne,  a  village  three  miles  from  Canterbury ; 
and  there,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  he  died ;  and 
there  this  most  eloquent  and  able  defender  of  the 
Church  of  England — who  was  also  one  of  the 
most  modest  and  humble  of  her  ministers — -lies  in 
waiting  for  his  '*  joyful  resurrection." 

He  died  as  he  lived — his  last  words  are  among 
the  best  known  of  all  he  uttered.  While  he 
was  Ijing^  apparently  in  deep  and  quiet  contem- 
plation, his  tiiend.  Dr.  Sararia,  asked  him  of 
what  he  was  thinking,  and  he  replied  that  he 
was  "meditating  on  ti^  number  and  nature  of 
angels,  and  their  blessed  obedience  and  order, 
without  which  peace  could  not  be  in  heaven, 
and  oh  that  it  might  be  bo  on  earth ! "  After 
a  little  while,  he  went  on  to  say :  "  I  have 
lived  to  see  that  this  world  is  made  up  of  per- 
turbations, and  I  have  been  long  preparing  to 
leave  it,  and  gathering  comfort  for  the  dreadful 
hour  of  making  my  accotmt  with  GoD,  which  I 
now  apprehend  to  be, near!  and  though  I  have 
b^  His  grace,  loved  Him  in  my  youth,  and  fetu^d 
Him  in  mine  age,  and  laboured  to  have  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  to  Him  and  to  all  men, 
vet,  if  Thou,  0  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  what  I 
have  done  amiss,  who  can  abide  it  ?  And  there- 
fore, where  I  have  &iled.  Lord  show  mercy  to  me, 
for  I  plead  not  my  righteousness,  font  the  forgive- 
ness of  my  unrighteousness,  for  His  merits  who 
died  to  purchase  pardon  for  penitent  sinners; 
and,  since  I  owe  Thee  a  death,  Lord,  let  it  not  be 
terrible ;  and  then,  take  thine  own  time ;  I 
submit  to  it ; — ^let  not  mine,  0  Lord,  but  let 
Thy  will  be  done !  "  These  appear  to  have  been 
his  last  words ; — very  shortly  after,  he  fell  asleep, 
and,  with  one  gentle  sigh,  he  passed,  to  awake,  it 
may  be  believed,  amongst  those  angels  the  medi- 
tations upon  whom  fiUed  his  dying  hours  with 
sweetness. 

Space  does  not  permit,  nor  is  there  any 
necessity,  here  to  dwell  upon  the  curious  circum- 
stances referring  to  his  marriage.  There  oan  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  not  napi^.  We  take 
it  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  a  married  life,  and 
the  relationship  was  broi^ht  about  by  a  match- 
making mol^r.  We  seem  to  gather  the  full 
character  of  his  %vife  from  the  fact  that  she  got 
herself  married  a  second  time— -and  boried  also — 


within  four  months  of  the  death  of  her  iHustrious 

husband.  A  more  serious  matter  is  that  it  is 
probable  she  gave  permission  to  some  interested 
relatives  of  her  own  to  seize  upon,  and  to 
mutilate  the  unpunished  portions  of  the  "  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,"  and  a  dispute  has  certainly  gone 
on  over  those  remains  ever  since.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  another  clergyman  at  Bemerton, 
near  Salisbiuy,  one  George  Herbert,  appears  to 
have  had  just  such  a  wife,  and  to  have  suffered 
nearly  in  the  same  way  after  b^  death.  Herbert 
did  not,  indeed,  suffer  so  severely,  for  while  Mrs. 
Hooker  was  only  a  jparty  to  the  mutilati<m  of  her 
husband's  manusonpts,  Mrs.  Herbert  appeim  to 
have  entirely  destroyed  those  of  her  good  man. 
We  think,  however,  most  ci£  our  readers  will 
unite  with  us  in  regretting  the  injustioe  of  Mr. 
John  Eeble,  who  has  involTOd  the  entire  body  of 
Puritans  in  the  desecration  of  Hooker's  manu- 
script. 

Hooker  was  one  of  an  order  of  men  whom  it  is 
very  beautiful  to  contemplate  now;  he  was  a 
Protestant — he  was  a  fervent  Protestant.  The 
pope  might  pronounce  bis  warm  eulogy  upon  his 
polity,  but  be  sv'ould  find  not  a  word  to  ^avou^ 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Maty,  or  the  meritoriousness  of  humui 
works ;  but  Hooker's  life  looks  like  that  of  a  monk ; 
true  there  were  in  that  day  such  men,  but  we 
suppose  it  is  certain  not  such  another  as  tins 
Hooker.  In  lonely  cures  of  sequestered  counlry 
villages  these  men  lived.  The  great  world  could 
not  call  them  away  from  their  quiet  vicarages,  or 
evenii^  as  in  the  case  of  Hooker,  it  seduced  them 
for  a  brief  period  to  the  great  metropolis,  it  could 
not  detain  tbem.  They  lived  to  trim  the  temple 
lamps,  and  to  set  in  order  upon  the  pure  table  the 
candlestick  of  gold  to  bum  every  evening  as  they 
kept  the  watch  of  the  Lord.  How  great  is  the 
difference  between  a  man  like  Hooker  and  Whit- 
gift  ;  between  a  man  like  Bancroft  and  Herbert ! 
bo  Hooker  moved  through  tiie  fields  around  his 
churches  like  a  monk  through  drnrch  and  cloister ; 
he  was  not  a  man  of  action,  but  of  golden  con- 
templation. A  seraf^io  nature  standing  and 
waiting  with  folded  wings,  excelling  and  heark- 
ening rather  than  doii^;  the  tawem  of  the 
ceieraal  oi^  rose  before  him,  Buffiised  in  the  rays 
of  his  own  contemplative  spirit.  Passion,  mani- 
festly, had  no  place  in  his  nature ;  he  was  probably 
a  most  admirable,  but  scarcely  a  lovable  man; 
a  priestly  man  of  warm  imagination  and  devotion, 
but  somewhat  chill  in  human  affections.  One  of 
his  latest  critics  says,  that  of  all  writers  in  these 
last  days,  Richard  Hooker  most  reminds  readers  of 
the  man  who  *'  talks  "  in  the  Apocalypse  with  John, 
and  "  to  whom  was  given  a  reed  to  measure  the 
temple,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  the  walla 
thereof;"  or  the  man  in  Zeohariah,  "with  a 
measuring  line  in  his  hand  going  forth  to  measure 
Jerusalem,  and  to  see  what  is  t£e  length  thereofi 
and  the  breadth  thereof." 

Still  this  saintly  man,  like  other  saintly  men 
whom  we  have  met  in  our  time,  could  say  toler- 
ably sharp  things.  The  very  first  sentence  in  the 
PoUty  is  as  pert  as  it  is  certainly  true ;  **  He  that 
goeth  about  to  persuade  a  miutitude  that  Uxoy 
are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  h^ 
shall  never  want  attentive  and  favourable  haaiexa". 
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And  ho  remarks  upon  one  •vrho  had  reprobated  his 
knowledge  of  Aristotle,  and  the  great  schoolmen, 
and  how  he  had  quoted  them  instead  of  Holy 
Sotiptaie :  If  Aiistotle  and  the  schoolmen  bo 
such  perilous  (^natures,  yon  must  needs  think 
yourself  a  happy  mui*  whom  God  hadi  bo  fairly 
blessed  &om  too  much,  knowledge  in  them ; "  liko 
others  of  the  saints,  and  he  .was  nnquwtionably 
a  real  saint,  he  had  plenty  of  tartness.  We  prefer, 
howeTer,  to  permit  our  attention  to  rest  upon 
such  noble  passages  as  these : — "  Dangerous  it 
were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man  to  wade  far  into 
the  doings  of  the  Most  High ;  whom  although  to 
know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make  mention  of  His 
name;  yet  our  soundest  knowledge  is  to  know 
that  we  know  Him  not  as  indeed  He  is,  neither 
can  kdow  Him ;  and  our  safest  eloquence  con- 
cerning Him  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess 
without  confession  tl»t  His  glory  is  inexplicable. 
His  greatness  above  our  oaptMnly  and  reach.  He 
is  above,  md  we  upon  «uiji;  therefore  it  be- 
horeth  our  wrards  to  be  wftry  and  few."  Or 
when  he  vindioates  the  splendtmr  of  service 
in  the  <Aiirch,  and  its  bnildrngs  in  later  ages 
as  compared  with  earlier^  showing '  that  wUle . 
our  end  ought  idways  to  be  the  same,  yet  our 
ways  and  means  thereunto  may  not  be  so ; 
and  when  he  speaks  of  the  probable  great  dif- 
ference between  tlie  Hebrew  Church,  in  the  house 
of  bondage,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Wilderness,  and  in 
Jerusalem : 

"  In  Egypt  it  may  be  they  were  right  glad  to 
take  some  comer  of  a  poor  cottage,  and  there  to 
serve  God  upon  their  knees,  peradventure  covered 
in  dust  and  straw  sometimes.  Neither  were  they 
therefore  the  less  accepted  of  God,  but  He  was 
with  them  in  all  their  afBictions,  and  at  the 
length  fay  working  of  their  admifaUe  deUverfmce 
did  testify,  that  iJiey  served  Him  not  in  vaaai. 
Kotwithstanding  in  the  veiy  desert,  -Uiey  ue  no 
sooner  possessed  of  some  little  thing  of  their  own, 
but  a  tabernacle  is  required  at  their  hands. 
Being  planted  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  having 
David  to  be  their  king,  when  the  Lord  had  given 
him  rest  from  all  his  enemies,  it  grieved  his 
religious  mind  to  consider  the  growth  of  his  own 
estate  and  dignity,  the  affairs  of  religion  continu- 
ing still  in  their  former  manner.  '  Behold  now 
I  dwell  in  an  house  of  cedar  trees,  and  the  Ark 
of  God  remaineth  still  within  curtains.'  What 
he  did  purpose  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God,  that 
Solomon  his  son  should  perform,  and  perfram  it 
in  manner  suitable  unto  their  present,  not  their 
aacieut  estate  and  oondition.  For  which  cause 
Solomon  writeth  unto  the  king  of  Tyms,  *  The 
house  which  I  build  is  great  and  wonderful,  for 
great  is  our  God  above  all  gods.'  Whereby  it 
clearly  appeareth  that  the  orders  of  the  Church 
of  God  may  be  acceptable  unto  Him,  as  well 
faein^  firamed  suitame  to  the  greatness  and 
digniiy  of  later,  as  when  they  keep  the  reverent 
simplicity  of  ancienter  times.  Such  dissimili- 
tnde  therefore  between  us  and  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  in  the  order  of  some  outward  things  is  no 
argument  of  default." 

We  suppose  that,  well-known  as  is  the  passage, 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  here  our  brief  paper 
were  imperfect  did  it  not  include  that  mafpiifioent 
piece  inwhiehhe  strikes  the  keynote  of  his  whole 


work,  and  anticipates  all  that  has  been  said  since 
on  the  reign  of  Law — ^in  the  last  sentence  of  his 
first  book.  "  Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknow- 
ledged, than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God^ 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  thix^  in 
heaven  and  earth  do  her  homfl^,  the  very  least 
as  feeluug  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not 
exempted  from  her  power ;  boUi  angels  and  men, 
and  creatures  of  what  oondition  soever,  though 
each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all,  witii 
uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of 
their  peaoe  and  joy." 

Thinking  calmly  and  dispassionately  over  this 
performance,  we  have  regarded  its  production  as 
little -less  than  a  miracle — when  we  remember  the 
ageinwhich  it waswritten.  It  isneither  splendid 
nor  vehement ;  the  passions  of  men  were  surging 
all  around  him,  but  these  p^es  are  not  passionate ; 
there  is  a  fervour  of  the  affections,  and  of  the 
soul,  but  a  modest  dignity — a  sober  gravity 
pervades  the  work  throughout.  Then,  in  l£at  age 
so  remarkable  for  its  coarseness,  let  the  reader 
recall  the  perfect  chaetify  of  this  oompoaition : 
we  will  not  ask,  is  there  an  indelicate, — ^is  there 
a  rough,  or  ru^^  word,  or  sentence  throughout 
all  the  pages  ?  The  writer  was  the  first  of  that 
race  of  power^  spirits  who  wielded  the  ponderous 
weapons  of  our  language,— illustrating  the 
strength  of  the  arm  which  wielded,  and  intro- 
ducing the  golden  age  of  our  literature.  '  There 
was  much  in  Hooker's  own  style  which  reminds 
ns  of  that  fine  parenthesis  in  which  he  discourses 
concerning  music  as  "  a  thing  which  delighteth 
all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states;  a  thing  as 
seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy,  as  decent,  being 
added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and 
solemnity ;  as  being  nam  when  men  most 
sequester  themselves  from  action; — the  reason 
hereof  is  an  admirable  fiudliiy  whi(di  mnno  hftfch 
to  express,  and  reprraent  to  the  mind  more 
inwardly  than  any  other  sensible  mean  the  very 
standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  very  steps  and 
inflections  every  way, — ^the  turns  and  varieties  of 
all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  sulgect ; — ^yea, 
so  to  imitate  them,  that  whethra  it  resemble  unto 
us  the  same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are, 
or  a  clean  contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly 
by  the  one  confirmed,  than  changed  and  led  away 
1^  the  other  : "  and  then,  after  some  other  words, 
occur  these,  which  seemed  to  us  so  admirably  to 
express  his  own  style.  "There  is  that  which 
draweth  us  to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober 
mediocrity,  there  is  also  that  oarryeth,  as  it  were, 
into  ecstasies,  filling  the  nund  with  a  heavenly 
joy,  and,  for  the  time,  in  a  maimer,  severing  it 
£rom  the  body."  The  whole  of  this  passage  on 
music  is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  <n  Hooker's 
majestic  and  comprehensive  style. 

The  impression  that  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  " 
is  a  treatise  upon  the  laws  and  usages  of  a 
Political  Church  establishment  has  no  doubt  to 
many  readers  obscured  the  solar  lustre  of  this 
full  orbed  and  most  luminous  work.  That  the 
book  has  such  a  relation  to  the  Chun^  considered 
as  a  political  society  is  certainly  true ;  but  this 
occupies  but  a  slight  proportion  of  the  book.  In 
this  particular  its  title  reminds  us  of  another — one 
of  the  most  remar^fale  inteUeotoid,  pieoea  in  our 
langu^,  and  which  haa  long  been  with  vs  a  very 
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especial  favourite — Bishop  Berkeley's  '*  Siris " 
or  his  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  virtues  of  tar- 
water:  in  miich,  as  has  been  said  before — ^he 
comzaenoes  with  tar-water,  and  runs,  through 
the  whole  diapason  of  being  up  to  the  Trinity. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  piece  fall  of  varied  learning, 
thon^t,  and  oomptessed  reflection,  and  containing 
nothing  impertinent  indeed  to  the  main  subject 
of  the  Essay ;  so  with  the  work  of  Hooker,  it  is 
rather  a  great  Essay  on  the  Symbolism  of  the 
Church,  but  not  merely  in  the  order  of  its  service, 
but  its  creed  ;  thus  constituting  itself  even  a  rich 
body  of  theology.  The  title  might  possibly,  there- 
fore, deceive,  as  the  breadth  is  much  more  exten- 
sive, and  the  height  much  loftier  than  the  title 
im^es. 

We  confess  we  have  been  charitable  enough  to 
suppose  that  it  is  in  the  hicher  theoloKicai  pas- 
sages and  others  such  as  we  have  quoted,  that  we 
find  the  reason  for  the  high  admiration  given 
by  Pope  Clement  vm. ;  for  direct  endorsements 
of  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  papacy,  or  of 
the  doctrines  peonliar  to  the  Church  of  Borne  we 
find  none.  Some  have  supposed  the  eyes  of  His 
Holiness  would  linger  with  affection  over  the 
leasoningB  of  Hoc^r  when  he  says :   "  Men's 

Srivate  &ncies  must  give  jplaoe  ip  the  higher 
udgment  of  the  Chuioh,  which  is,  in  authority, 
a  mother  over  iJiem  ;  "  or  again,  when  he  argues 
that  '*  the  orders  of  the  Holy  Fathers  claim  to  be 
received  as  the  positive  laws  of  the  Church  of 
Christ."  But  we  hope  we  are  not  exercising  a 
puerile  charity  when  we  suppose  that  the 
Father  might  have  seen  in  the  nobler  words  with 
whose  sonorous  and  ocean-like  majesty  the  pages 
heave  and  swell,  waves  which  were  b«kring  to  the 
Vatican  even,  those  "  seeds  of  Eternity  which,  as 
they  would  win  reverence  by  age  would  last 
until  the  consummation  of  all  learning." 

We  have  already  said,  but,  in  closing,  we  must 
repeat,  we  are  astonished  at  the  breadth  of 
Christian  charity  in  this  great  book.  It  was  a 
cruel  age  in  which  this  sweet  and  devout  spirit 
lived ;  there  wag  a  rage  of  oppression  all  round 
him ; — "SUme  was  perseoating  everywhere ;  bitter 
religious  strifes,  and  horrid  peisecutions  were 
ra^g  in  France ;  our  shores  were  not  innocent ; — 
neither  Whit^ft  nor  his  mistress  were  mild  or 
merci&l  to  religious  Separatists.  Some  have 
been  pleased  to  say  that  Hooker  was  the  friend 
of  Whitgift,  and  tiie  book  was  made  to  order ; — 
such  books  oumot  be  made  to  order,  though  it  is 
exceedingly  likely,  when  the  Archbishop  became 
aware  of  the  vast  resources  and  noble  intellectual 
stature  of  the  humbler  clergyman,  he  might  urge 
him  to  give  a  shape  and  organisation  to  Uie  great 
Beformed  Church  riui^  in  our  excommunicated 
island.  But  the  spirit  of  tiie  book  breathes 
throughout  a  very  diflGsrent  fire  from  that 
which  was  raging  then  on  the  earth.  Calvin  and 
the  Puritan  ^axty  receive  a  kindly  mention 
from  their  antagonist.  Of  Calvin  in  relation  to 
Puritanism  he  says :  "  A  foiinder  it  had,  whom, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  incomparably  the 
wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  church  did 
enjoy  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him."  The 
boldness  of  his  opinions  as  to  toleration  is  remark- 
able ;  he  lived  lone  before  Jeremy  Taylor  and  his 
"liberty  of  ProiueeyiDg ; "  he  lived  a  century 


before  John  Locke,  and  it  has  been  said,  with, 
perhaps  no  exaggeration,  that  Locke's  Essay  on 
Government  is  an  edifice  reared  upon  the 
foundation  which  Hooker  laid; — and  certainly 
&om  Hooker  he  repeatedly  quotes.  Thus  the 
good  great  man  turned  his  sequestration  to  h^h 
account;  he  ahnnned  the  life  of  cities  and  of 
courts,  and  loved  to  work  out  his  great  thoughts 
among  the  trees  and  fieldiB,  and  lonely  villi^ee ; — 
living,  we  suppose,  a  life  which  would  scarcely 
harmonize  with  our  ideas  of  happiness,  or 
certainly  of  comfort;  but,  no  doubt,  ushering  him 
into  the  loftiest  communion  and  assisting  mm  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  fame  which  must  cer- 
tainly be,  if  select,  as  durable  as  our  language. 

"  KiogB  to  do  him  honoor  took  delight ; " 

but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  either  by 
personal  notice,  or  generous  regard.  It  was  King 
James  the  First  who  first  afiSxed  to  his  name  the 
designation  of  "  Judicious ;" — our  prejudioeagainst 
that  monarch  need  not  prevent  us  from  conceding 
that  he  was  a  scholar,  and  sometimes  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about;  Ms  admiratioii.  of  **  the 
Polity,"  at  any  rate,  won  from  him  nnbonnded 
expressions  of  regard.  Uore  to  our  taste  is  the 
high  regard  expressed  for  it  by  Charles  i.,  and 
his  earnest  desire  tiiat  his  son,  the  second  Charles, 
should  thoroughly  imbibe  its  doctrines.  It  is 
almost  laughable  to  think  of  such  a  man  as 
Charles  n.  sitting  down  to  read  such  a  book. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  those  who  have  af- 
firmed that  this  very  book  is  among  the  causes 
which  lost  the  first  Charles  his  throne.  It  is  no 
other  than  David  Hume,  who  has  said  of  the 
Ecdesiastical  Polily  "  that  *'  &e  precious  spark 
of  liberty  which  was  kept  alive  among  the  Puri- 
tans glows  in  these  pages  with  a  fervour  and 
clearness  that  have  never  been  exceeded."  Cer- 
tainly there  are  some  sentences  which  have  the 
compression  of  prorerbs  in  their  utter  resistance 
of  Buoh  claims  as  those  whi(di  the  Stuarts  main* 
taiued ;  theee,  for  instance, "  To  live  by  one  man's 
law  is  the  cause  of  all  men's  misery ;  '*  and, 
"  Utterly,  without  our  consent,  we  are  at  the 
command  of  no  man  living ; "  again,  "  Every 
nation,  or  collective  multitude,  has  naturally  no 
superior  under  God;"  and  again,  "3Laws  they 
are  not  -which  public  approbation  hath  not  made 
so."  Three  centuries  have  not  carried  us  b^ond 
these  noble  words,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  find  Tudor 
and  Stewart  also  endorsing  the  book  in  which 
such  words  were  written. 

So  that  the  sum  of  the  whole  is,--we  have  h^ 
before  us  indeed  a  great  and  good  book ; — ^it  has 
been  usually  regarded  as  a  strong  fortress  of 
the  Church  of  I^gland ;  but  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  have  always  felt  that  they  also  had 
im  interest  in  these  mighty  volumes;  and  thus, 
while  we  write  this  paper,  we  have  taken  down 
from  our  library  two  editions  of  the  work — and 
we  do  not  feel  tiiatwe  have  a  volume  too  numy — 
one  edition  prepared  for  High  Churchmen  by 
their  beloved  poet,  John  Kebk, — and  the  other, 
equally  valuable — prepared  for  the  Puritan  library 
by  the  strong  NonconibrmiBt,  Benjamin  Hanbury. 
How  great  uiat  book  must  be  which  claims  the 
admiraticni  of  opinions  bo  wide^  divugent. 
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THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

MAN'S  MISERY  AND  GOD'S  MERCY. 

'•  God  bath  concluded  Uiera  all  In  unlwUef,  tbat  He  might  hire  mercy 
npoa  aU."— xi.  32. 

rv. 


T  so  glorious  a  manifestation 
of  mo  love  of  God  for  sin- 
ful  man,  Jesus  Christ  would 
have  done  all  that  is  neceet- 
Bary  to  convert  man  a  sin- 
ner to  the  love  of  God,  if 
this  manifestation  found  in 
sinful  man  a  spirit  open  to 
receive  that  love  ;  but  it  is 


not  found  there.  The  Divine  thoughts  expressed 
in  Redemption  are  so  far  from  human  thoughts, 
that  they  cannot  have  any  hold  on  our  soul  if  not 
first  subjected  to  a  special  preparation.  The 
demonstration  is  clear,  irresistible,  but  it  is  in  a 
language  strange  to  us  ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  it  that  we  first  receive  within 
US  an  interpretation  of  that  language.  So  this 
preparer  of  our  spirit,  this  interpreter  of  redemp- 
tion, is  further  promised  to  ua,  even  the  Holy 
Spirit 

Do  not  imagine,  my  brethren,  that  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  to  the  first  apostles : 
it  is  for  all  Christians  in  all  times.  That  which 
in  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  apostles  pertained  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  that  which  they 
received  for  others,  is  not  necessary  for  us  as  it 
was  for  them,  nor  is  it  promised  as  to  them. 
But  that  which,  in  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the 
apostles,  pertained  to  the  converaion  of  their  own 
souls,  is  necessary  to  us  as  to  them,  and  is 
promised  to  us  as  to  them.  The  Scriptiire  declares 
this  expressly.  It  was  to  the  disciplsB,  not  the 
apostles  only,  that  Christ  said  that  Qod.  would 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  (Luke 
xi.  13).  It  is  m  the  epistles  written  to  whole 
churches  that  the  apostles  have  said, "  Ye  hsre  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  that  is  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1  John  ii.  20).  "  Your  body  is  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  wnich  is  in  you"  (1  Cor.  vi  19), 
and  "  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he 
is  none  of  his  "  (Eom.  viii.  9).  And  if  these  de- 
clarations so  clear  could  leave  any  doubt,  there 
remains  yet  that  by  which  St.  Peter  closed  his 
discourse  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  in  which 
he  evidently  wished  to  anticipate  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  the  same  error  wMch  I  am  combating 
in  your  minds,  "  Ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  for  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to 
your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call  (Acts  ii.  39). 
My  brethren,  when  God  has  spoken,  let  us  dispute 
no  more.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  to  all 
Christians.  And  what  does  the  Scripture  tell  us 
of  the  work  of  l^e  Hol^  Spirit  in  our  souls?  It 
says  that  the  Holy  Spint  s^ds  sloroad  in  our  hearts 
the  love  of  God ;  that  He  witnesseth  with  our 
spirits  that  we  are  children  of  God,  reconciled  unto 
Ilira  by  the  death  of  His  Son ;  so  that  by  this 
Spirit,  and  by  Him  alone  we  can  receive  Christ 
as  Our  Lord,  the  Messiah,  the  promised  Kedeemer 
(Rom.  v.  5,  viii.  16;  1  Cor.  xii.  3).   When  the 


apostle  speaks  of  redemption  he  declares  that 
there  is  not  in  man  a  spirit  capable  of  receiving 
it.  "  But  now,"  he  adds,  "  God  hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit ;  that  we  might  know 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God." 
(1  Cor.  ii.  9-12).  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we 
dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us,  because  He  hath 
given  us  of  His  Spirit.  And  we  have  seen  and 
do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  he  the 
Saviour  in  the  world.  Whosoever  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwslleth  in 
him,  and  he  in  God.  And  we  have  known  and 
believed  the  love  that  God  hath  to  us "  (1  John 
iv.  13-16). 

When,  therefore,  you  have  received  the  Spirit, 
ye  can  believe  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  can 
feel  it.  Then,  and  then  only,  all  things  begin  to 
become  new ;  new  light,  new  feeling,  new  tastes, 
new  hopes, — in  one  word,  as  the  Scripture  saith, 
new  life.  You  no  longer  walk  in  the  way  of 
perdition,  but  have  entered  on  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ;  sin  no  more  hath  dominion  over  you ;  you 
belong  to  those  whom  the  Scripture  describes  as 
justified,  converted,  regenerated,  children  of  God, 
separated  from  this  worid,  being  made  meet  for 
the  other  world,  knowing  how  to  Uve,  but  also 
ready  to  depart,  for  death  is  but  the  entrance  to 
eternal  life. 

Thus  Divine  mercy  has  left  nothing  lacking 
for  the  salvation  of  smful  man.  The  sinner  has 
need  of  a  twofold  deliverance.  Guilty,  he  needs 
pardon.  Miserable,  he  needs  change  of  heart. 
God  offers  him  both  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  pardons 
him  in  virtue  of  Christ  having  sufiered  in  his 
stead  the  punishment  due  to  his  sins.  He 
changes  his  heart  in  manifesting  His  love  in  the 
redemption  which  He  makes  man  believe  and  feel 
hy  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  to  enter  into  and  partake  of  the  blessings 
of  this  redemption,  have  we  nothing  to  do  on  our 
part?  or  what  have  we  to  do?  Yes,  we  have 
something  to  do.  It  was  said  by  St.  Augustine, 
"  God,  who  created  us  without  onrselTos,  doth  not 
wish  to  save  us  without  oUTselves."  Whosoever 
wishes  to  receive  for  himself  the  grace  of  GtoA,  in 
pardon  uid  renewal  of  heart,  must  have  that  dis- 
position of  heart  which  we  call  faith.  This  &ith 
is  itself  the  gift  of  God,  but  the  necessity  for  it, 
and  for  it  only,  on  our  part  is  clearly  declareil  in 
Scripture.  Without  multiplying  quotations  let 
two  sufSce,  one  from  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and 
the  other  from  that  of  the  apostles.  When  Jesns 
was  besought  by  the  sick  to  heal  th^r  bodily  dis- 
eases, by  which  were  figured  the  diseases  of  the 
soul,  he  asked  them,  "  Dost  thou  believe  ?  "  (Mark 
ix.  23).  "  If  thou  believest  I  can  heal  thee." 
And  when  St.  Paul  was  asked  Ir^  the  Philip]^ian 
gaoler,  he  said,  '*  Believe  in  &e  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved "  (Acts  xrL  31).  Thus, 
on  the  one  side,  you  cannot  be  saved  ezoept  by 
grace ;  on  the  outer  sicto,  yon  oannot  part^e  of 
this  grace  except  by  means  of  &ith  {Eph.  ii.  8)- 

But  what,  then,  is  faith?  Learn  still  fiom 
Scripture.  Faith  has  two  meanings,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered in  its  principle,  and  in  its  application. 
Considered  in  its  principle,  faith  is  the  general 
conviction  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  so 
that  whatever  it  says  is  true :  this  is  faith  in 
God.  Considei^d  in  its  application,  fokh  is  the 
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special  conviction  that  it  is  trae,  because  God 
declares  it  in  his  Word  that  we  are  lost,  and  that 
we  can  be  saved  bj  Jesus  Christ ;  this  is  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  second,  the  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  but  a  consequence  of  onr  faith  in 
Ood,  is  that  which  was  required  by  St.  Paul  of 
the  Fhilippian  gaoler,  whi^  is  also  required  of 
us  for  salvation. 

If  yon  wish  to  have  the  most  exact  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  simple  notion  possible  of  this 
faith,  you  will  find  it  in  this  word  of  the  leper  to 
Jesus  Christ,  "Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst 
make  me  whole  "  (Luke  v.  12 ;  Mark  i.  40 — 42). 
I  am  lost;  I  cannot  save  myself;  Thou  canst 
save  me ;  Lord,  save  me !  Su^  is  faith.  From 
the  moment  that  you  enter  into  this  disposition, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  promises  of  Scripture 
which  you  cannot  apply  personally;  and  Jesus 
Christ  will  be  not  only  the  Saviour,  but  iky 
Saviour. 

But  how  is  this  faith  to  be  obtained  ?  Must 
God  give  it?  Tes,  for  the  Scripture  saith,  "  unto 
you  it  is  given  to  believe  "  (Phil.  i.  29 ;  Eph.  ii.  8). 
Must  we  then  wait,  without  effort,  for  this  faith 
to  fall  on  our  spirit  ?  Ko,  for  the  Scripture  again 
saith.  Be  diligent,  seek  the  Lord,  work  oat  your 
own  salvation,  with  many  such  commands  (2  Fet. 
iii.  19  ;  Isa.  Iv.  6  ;  Phil.  u.  12). 

But  how  can  we  reconcile  things  which  seem 
so  opposed?  In  theory,  I  believe  the  answer 
impossible,  but  in  practice,  and  in  fact,  it  is  easy. 
You  reconcile  them  in  asking  for  faith.  For  to 
ask  is  to  recognize  the  need,  which  He  gives ;  and 
to  ask  is  at  the  same  time  to  seek,  to  act.  Ask 
then,  pray  for  faith,  to  be  cured ;  God  puts  only 
one  question,  that  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  man  sick 
of  the  pal^,  "  WUt  thou  be  made  whole  ?  "  (John 
T.  6).  Wjlt  thou  believe?  not  merely  do  you 
desire,  do  you  wish,  bat  are  you  wilUng?  Do 
yon  Tirisk  and  seek  this  before  ail  and  at  whatever 
cost  ?  Do  yon  wish  to  know  the  truth  ?  That  is 
to  say,  are  you  ready  to  make  all  the  sacrifices 
which  God  demands  of  you?  The  sacrifice  of 
your  natural  indolence,  your  prejudices,  your 
interests,  your  affections,  and  even  your  personal 
opinions,  and  your  intellectual  independence? 
Do  you  wish  to  read  the  Bible  with  a  sincere 
determination  to  accept  all  you  find  taught  there, 
whether  in  accordance  or  not  with  your  previous 
notions  and  heliefis?  Are  you  willing  to  be 
pardoned  and  to  obtain  mercy  as  a  vile  criminal  ? 
Are  yon  willing  to  be  joined  in  a  common  absolu- 
tion with  sinners  of  violent  or  abandoned  life? 
Do  you  wish  really  to  be  sanctified?  Are  you 
willing  to  do  all  that  you  find  commanded  in  the 
word  of  God,  whether  or  not  in  aocord  with  your 
own  desireB?  to  have  no  will  of  your  own  but  to 
follow  the  wiU  of  another,  and  to  give  to  God  all 
that  yon  have,  and  all  that  you  are  ?  Are  you 
willing,  to  say  all  in  a  word  (0  the  bitterness, 
the  cross  to  nature)  to  renounce  self?  Are  you 
willing  to  be  worth  nothing,  to  be  deserving  of 
nothing,  to  know  nothing,  to  be  able  to  do 
nothing,  to  be  nothing,  and  to  keep  back  nothing. 
If  you  are  willing  for  all  this,  if  these  are  the 
di^ositions  of  your  mind,  ask  God  freely  for 
iaith;  be  not  afraid  of  too  much  boldness  and 
oonfidenoe  in  that  prayer ;  neither  fear  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  ask  this ;  for  to  doubt  that  God  is 


willing  to  cure  you,  would  bo  to  doubt  the  formal 
promise  of  His  word. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  do  not  wish  this, 
if  these  desires  and  feelings  are  not  yours  .... 
but  why  throw  any  discouragement  into  your 
souls?  Ah,  if  you  feel  only  the  slightest  begin- 
ning of  such  feeling,  if  yon  fedl  but  a  feeble 
desire,  wdi,  brine  to  God  this  beginning,  tiiis 
feeble  aooii-e.  Follow  the  example  of  that  un- 
happy father,  who,  boseeching  Cmrist  to  heal  his 
child,  and  being  asked  if  he  had  faith,  with  teara 
replied,  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  un- 
belief" (Mark  ix.  24),  and  who,  nevertheless, 
was  not  repulsed. 

Do  you  also  pray  likewise,  if  not  with  faith,  at 
least  with  the  little  faith  you  have;  if  not  with 
renouncement  of  all  else,  with  whit  little  re- 
nouncement you  have.  These  first  imperfect 
prayers  will  procure  for  you  the  first  graces, 
imperfect  no  doubt  as  the  prayers  were ;  but 
these  graces  will  excite  you  to  better  prayers 
which  will  obtain  more  abundant  graces,  and  so 
from  prayers  to  graces,  and  from  graces  to  prayers, 
yoti  will  enter,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely,  into 
the  way  of  the  Divine  mercies. 

My  brethren,  in  these  discourses  I  have  set 
forth  the  need,  and  the  method  of  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ.  If  any  one  rejects  these  discourses, 
I  ask,  first,  what  in  them  he  objects  to.  Is  it 
merely  the  form,  the  language,  the  train  of  ideas  ? 
every  one  is  free  to  reject  these,  because  liiey  are 
mine.  But  is  it  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
spoken,  the  ideas  themselves  ?  Is  it  that  you  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  true  that  man  is  by  nature 
sinful,  that  he  needs  pardon  which  can  only  be 
procured  by  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
that  he  needs  change  of  heart,  which  can  only  be 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  tbat  ho  is  lost, 
and  can  only  be  saved  in  Christ,  by  grace,  through 
&ith ;  if  it  is  tiiis  which  you  reject,  I  add  but 
one  reflection.  Consider  well  and  know  what 
yon  axe  rejecting.  It  is  not  a  man,  it  is  not  the 
discourse  of  a  man;  it  is  the  Go^>el,  it  is  Jesus 
Christ.  For  there  is  no  other  Gospel,  and  it  is 
this  Gospel  which  teaches  precisely  what  you 
reject,  man  lost,  God  the  Saviour,  Christ  the 
victim,  the  Holy  Spirit  the  renewer.  Upon  this 
all  men  are  a^^reed  who  have  taken  the  Bible  as 
the  sole  rule  ci'  their  faith.  It  is  the  Gospel  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  France ;  it  is  the  Gospel 
of  Luther ;  it  is  the  gospel  of  Calvin ;  it  is  the 
Gospel  of  Pascal ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of  F6n61on ;  it 
is  the  Gospel  of  John  Huss ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of  Polycarp ;  it  is  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Paul ;  it  is  the  Gosp^  of  St.  Jolm ; 
it  is  the  Gospel  of  St.  James ;  it  is  tlw  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of  God. 

So  that  if  you  reject  it,  you  may  be  called 
Christians,  you  may  even  believe  yourselves  to  be 
Christians ;  but  you  are  no  more  Christians  than 
a  philosopher  who  rejects  the  Platonic  philosophy 
is  a  disciple  of  Plato.  It  is  this  gospel  that  I 
have  preached  to  you,  it  is  not  my  opinion,  it  is 
the  truth.  It  is  not  a  doctrine,  it  is  the  doctrine. 
It  is  more,  it  is  the  life ;  and  if  you  believe  not 
this  gospel  you  remain  in  death.  If  you  reject 
this  goapel  you  are  in  accord  neither  with  the 
Protestants  nor  with  pious  Cathotioa^^npr  wit^ 
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MAIJ'S  MISERY  AND  GOD'S  MERCY. 


Christians  of  all  agee,  nor  with  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  nor  with  the  Primitive  Church,  nor  with 
the  Apostles,  nor  with  Jesus  Christ,  nor  with 
God, — nay,  nor  with  yourselves, — you  must 
abandon  so  false  a  position;  you  must  either 
advance  further  or  must  go  back  ;  either  take  the 
thing  or  drop  the  name,  either  receive  this 
doctrine  or  renounce  the  profession  of  being 
Christians, 

If  there  be  any  whom  God  has  made  thoughtful 
and  serious  by  these  discourses,  turn  this  serious- 
ness, I  beseech  you,  to  a  faithful  use.  To-day,  if 
you  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts  (Heb. 
iv.  7,  8).  Who  knoweth  if  this  may  not  be  for 
you  the  accepted  time,  and  your  day  of  salva- 
tion ?  Forget  all  human  influence,  all  human 
impressions ;  see  only  Gk>d  and  yourselves ;  say  to 


Him,  "  My  God,  I  have  thought  myself  a  Cliris- 
tian,  but  I  perceive  that  I  have  had  only  a  name 
to  live.  I  perceive  that  all  is  not  well  with  me, 
and  that  I  have  not  peace  with  Thee.  Give 
me  Thyself,  and  take  all  beside.  If  it  be  Thy 
wUl,  take  whatever  I  possess,  I  am  willing  to  sac- 
riflce  all.  Thy  will,  Thy  truth.  Thy  Spirit  above 
all,  and  for  me  above  all,  my  conversion.  Turn 
me,  0  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  turned  unto  Thee ! 

0  God,  if  any  one  thus  prays  to  Thee,  he  is  not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  O  cause  him  to 
take  the  one  step  more,  by  sending  into  his  heart 
in  order  to  press,  to  import?une,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue and  to  end  the  work,  that  Holy  Spirit,  the 
heavenly  Advocate  of  the  truth,  without  whom 
the  earthly  advocate  is  but  as  a  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal !  Amen. 


|ttst  as  I  %m. 


A.  TEBSION  FOB  THE  YOnHQ. 


JUST  as  I  am,  without  a  care, 
Finding  the  world  so  fresh  and  fair, 
And  longing  still  its  gifts  to  share, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come ! 

Just  as  I  am,  for  Thou  hast  sought 
And  touched  me  in  my  secret  thought; 
Though  I  obeyed  not  when  I  ought, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  comel 

Just  as  I  am,  a  wiKul  child, 
AVith  selfish  aims  and  fancies  wild ; 
To  learn  of  Thee  obedience  mild, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  cornel 

Just  as  I  am :  my  heart  will  beat 
To  music  made  by  dancing  feet. 
And  yet  for  joys  Thou  boldest  meet, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come ! 

Just  as  I  am :  I  will  not  wait 

Till  years  have  made  me  more  sedate; 

ITen  now  I  grieve,  because  so  late, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  I 


Just  as  I  am:  the  cross  a  pain. 
Afraid  to  lay  it  down  again ; 
Because  so  sinful,  weak,  and  vain, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come ! 

Just  as  I  am :  Thy  grace  withstood. 
And  asking  who  will  show  me  good, — 
Now  to  be  answered,  through  Thy  Uoodr 
0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  I 

Just  ae  I  am :  wilt  Thou  renew. 
And  let  Thy  grace  distil  like  dew; 
And  make  me  good,  and  kind  and  true? 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  comol 

Just  as  I  am :  wilt  Thou  restrain, 
Keep  me  from  grieving  Thee  again. 
And  near  me  be  in  joy  and  pain  ? 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  I 

Just  as  I  am — no  more  to  stray. 

From  God  and  Heaven  and  Home  away; 

To  give  Thee  all  life's  little  day, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  f 
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JS  TBI  BiBU  OTTT  OF  DatsT— AH  Oufl  talk  about  the 
Bible  being  oat  <rf  date  on  matten  of  wieDoe  ia  so 
much  noQBenae.  Let  as  hare  done  with  it  then,  and  let  na 
aak*  How  does  the  Bible  atand  ita  own  gnnmd  ?  Eaiw  does 
it  aoonnpiiah  the  ottjeot  it  aeto  befim  it?  Is  it  out  of  date 
aaa  booknptm  tin,  upon  rlgfateonanew,  npon  ■alTsticm.iipcHi 
God?  All  othw  booka  <m  theae  anbjects,  exeept  thoae  that 
have  taken  th^  Inajaratiim  dizeetly  or  indlEeott;  fhna  the 
Seriptnieai  were  tither  out  of  date  at  the  time  they  were 
piodnoed  or  became  outdated  in  a  Teiy  few  yean.  Where 
aie  the  ethksal  and  xeligioas  prodooticHU  itf  thoae  who  made 
their  Teaeanhei  and  leeotded  their  reaeaxchea  apart  fiom 
the  Boriptnrea?  Where  are  the  nuoaliats  and  phUosophera 
of  Qreece  and  Rome?  Their  works,  indeed,  are  on  the  shelf 
of  every  scholar  in  Christendom;  but  in  what  capacity? 
As  authorities?  Not  at  all,  but  simply  as  monnments  of 
eloquence  and  chapters  of  intellectual  history.  Who  would 
ever  think  of  gi'ving  to  the  question,  *  Wherewithal  shall  a 
young  man  deanae  his  way  ? '  this  answer,  *  By  taldng  heed 
thereto  according  to  Aristotle's  "  Nioc»nacheim  Etbios." ' 
And  yet  Aristotle's  '  Nicomachean  Ethics'  is  the  very  best 
ever  produced  on  Uie  subject  without  aid  from  revelation. 
Who  would  ever  think  of  expecting  a  soul-satisfying  soln- 
tiooof  the  problem,  *If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again?'  by 
reading  Plato's  '  Dialogue  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,' 
glorious  as  it  is  ?  Is  there  a  single  Greek  or  Roman  classic 
OQ.the  subject  of  man's  condition  and  prospects  that  would 
bo  of  the  slightest  nse  to  a  soul  burdened  with  sin  or 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  this  most  solemn  of  all 
questions,  'How  shall  a  man  be  just  with  Ood?'  They 
are  all  oat  of  date  —  cold  monnments  of  genius,  dead 
relics  of  anUqnity,  almost  fiogotten  attempts  to  aonnd 
the  myatexiea  of  life  and  death.  Does  any  one  sni>- 
poae  that  the  new  *I>Bta  of  Elluos,*  by  Hr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  or  the  more  recent  *  Beienee  of  Ethics,*  by  Hr. 
Leslie  Stephens,  is  likely  to  he  Oio  Sunday  School  book 
of  the  next  generation  or  require  an  immense  society  to 
supply  the  exhanstleas  demand  fot  it?  And  if  those  who 
are  trying  their  hands  at  heljnng  out  the  Bible  and  w^^dng 
along  the  same  lines  get  so  soon  out  of  date,  what  dull  we 
aay  those  who  fight  and  write  against  it  ?  They  go  into 
still  swifter  and  darker  oblivion.  Whore  are  the  authorities 
of  our  intelligent  sceptical  friends  of  the  proseot  day? 
They  are  all  amongst  the  writers  of  the  last  few  years. 
What  of  all  the  race,  from  CelBus  and  Julian  downmMds? 
They  ore  all  out  of  date,  and  most  of  them  cannot  be  seen 
—they  have  gone  to  Milton's  limbo,  where  all  vanities  are 
•Bid  to  go.  Where  is  a  sceptical  writer  of  2,000,  or  1,000, 
or  SOO,  or  50 — and  X  am  almost  tempted  to  go  down  like 
Abraham  to  ten— years  standing,  that  our  intelligent 
Bceptieol  friends  will  stand  by  as  we  stand  by  Hoses  and 
David,  and  Matthew  and  Paul?  They  are  all  out  of  date, 
and  their  works  are  to  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  amid  the 
dusty,  decaying,  and  moth-eaten  volumes  of  the  past  in  the 
British  Huseum,  or  on  the  antiquarian's  bocAshelf.  Who 
win  venture  to  {ffediet  a  time  when  yon  will  ransack  a 
library  to  find  a  coi^of  the  Booka  of  Hoses,  or  of  David, 
or  of  Solomon,  or  Isaiah,  or  Daniel,  or  Matthew,  or  Paul,  or 
John  ?  These  anthoia  are  all  old,  but  they  ara  alwaya  new. 
Why,  their  vray  wwda  an  aa  wt^ty,  as  powetfisl,  as  oonfl- 
dently  appealed  to  now  as  ever,  and  for  more  widely  read 
than  at  any  {Kevkma  time.  The  path  of  the  Bible  ia  not 
Hke  the  path  of  the  infldel  book—a  steep  descent  to  dark 
obUfion;  bat  it  ia  like  the  path  of  those  who  an  jnatified 


by  its  fSaith, which  *iB  aa  a  ihbinffUgfat  which  ahineth more 
and  mon  unto  the  pei&et  day.'  "—A*.  Jfonro  Ot&ioii. 

A  Datohtbb  CoHroBTiKO  Heb  SfoiBB.— Ib  Uie  pnb- 
lished  letters  of  the  lamented  Prinoeia  Alioe,  the  fbllowing 
tonohing  lattera  to  the  widowed  Qoeen  appear : 

"Anrabaoh,  Aug.  23. 

**.  .  .  Try  and  gather  In  the  few  bright  things  you  have 
remaining  and  cherish  them,  for  thou^  fUnt;  yet  they  are 
typea  vi  that  infinite  joy  still  to  eome,  I  am  sure,  dear 
mamma,  the  mne  you  try  to  appreciate  and  to  find  the  good 
in  that  which  God  in  Hia  love  has  left  yon,  the  more 
worthy  you  will  daily  beoome  of  that  which  is  in  store. 
That  earthly  happiness  you  had  is,  indeed,  gone  for  ever, 
but  you  must  not  think  that  every  ray  of  it  has  left  yon. 
You  have  the  privilege,  which  dear  papa  knew  so  well  how 
to  value,  in  your  exalted  position,  of  doing  good  and  living 
fbr  others,  of  carrying  on  his  plans,  his  wishes  into  fulfil- 
ment ;  and  as  you  go  on  doing  your  duty  this  will,  this 
must,  I  feel  sure,  bring  you  peace  and  comfort.  Forgive 
me,  darling  mamma,  if  I  speak  so  openly,  but  my  love  for 
yon  is  such  that  I  cannot  bo  silent  when  I  long  ao  fervently 
to  give  yon  some  slight  comfort  and  h<^  in  your  present 
life. 

'*  I  have  known  and  watched  your  deep  sorrow  with  a 
sympathising,  though  aching  heart.  Do  not  think  that 
abaonoe  from  yon  can  still  that  pain.  Hy  love  for  yon 
ia  atrong^  is  constant;  I  would  like  to  cAielter  you  in 
my  arms,  to  protect  yon  from  all  future  anxiety,  to  still 
your  aching  longing  I  Hy  own  sweet  mamma,  you  know 
I  would  give  my  life  for  you,  ooald  I  altn  what  yon  have 
tobearl 

"Trust  InGodI  ever  and  constantly.  Limylifia  I  feel 
that  to  be  my  atay  and  my  strength,  and  tile  feeling  In- 
crcnaos  aa  the  daya  go  on.  My  thoughts  of  the  f^iton  an 
bright,  and  thia  almys  helps  to  make  the  minor  worries 
and  sorrows  the  present  dissolve  befine  the  iram  taya  of 
that  lif^t  which  is  our  guide.** 

"Aug.  26  (Prince  Consort's  Birthday). 

**  With  a  heavy  heart  do  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  to  yon 
to-day — this  dear  day,  now  so  sad,  save  through  its  bright 
recollections.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  now,  with  no  one 
to  bring  our  wishes  to,  with  that  painful  silenoe  where  such 
mirth  and  gaie^  used  to  be.  It  is  very  bard  to  bear,  and 
the  first  anniversary  is  like  the  ocsomenoement  of  a  new 
epoch  in  our  deep  sorrow. 

"  When  yoni  dear  present  was  brought  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it,  though  they  were 
blinded  with  tears.  Oh,  those  beautiful,  those  loved 
features  I  There  wants  but  his  kind  kiok  and  word  to 
make  the  picton  aliv&  Thonaand  thanka  for  it,  dear 
momma. 

"  How  trying  this  day  will  be  for  yon  I  My  thoughts  aro 
constantly  with  yon,  and  I  envy  the  privilege  the  others 
have  in  being  near  yon  and  being  able  to  do  the  least  thing 
fbr  yon. 

"  The  sun  shines  brightly  in  the  still  blue  sky ;  how  bright 
and  peaceful  it  must  be  when  our  dear  spirit  dwells,  if  it  is 
already  aobeautiM  here." 

Agidn:— "My  own  aweet  mamma,  yon  know  I  would 
fl^ve  my  life  fbr  yon  could  I  alter  what  yon  have  to  bear. 
Tmtt  in  God  !  Ever,  and  constantly,  in  my  life  I  feel  that 
to  be  my  stay,  and  my  strength,  and  the  feeling^inoeoaes  u 
the  day.  go  on."  ^.^.^.^^^  GOOgk 
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THE  RELIGIOUS 

EVERY  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  religious 
meetings.  May,  if  still  by  liietonc  precedence  the  month 
of  anniversarios,  no  longer  suffices  lor  them;  April  and 
June  also  nie  in  good  ^axt  absoibed.  Wo  cannot  do  moro 
than  ^nmide  in  batsst  outline  some  few  of  the  chief! 
The  season  now  closing  has  afforded  abundant  evidence  of 
ChriBtian  activity — it  was  never  so  great ;  and  the  results 
are  as  a  whole  enconraging.  There  is  movement  every- 
where ;  and  there  is  a  noticeable  revival  of  hope  in  the 
tone  of  those  who  lead.  Much  leae  has  been  said  of  the 
Growth  of  evil,  and  much  more  of  the  powez  of  truth. 
With  less  of  dogmatic  asscrtiont  there  has  been,  if  possible, 
a  firmer  grasp  of  spiritual  facts.  The  great  evangelical 
verities  are  bearing  fruit  in  all  directions,  while  at  tho 
same  time  a  more  practical  charity  is  coming  to  tho  help  of 
the  mtmnm.  iufomted  with  genuine  Christian  feeling. 

Thb  Britieh  and  Foreign  Soeidy  held  its  sixtieth 
anniversary  at  Exeter  1^1,  under  the  presidency  of  tho 
E^l  of  Shaftesbury.  The  report  commenced  with  tho 
gratifying  announcement  that  the  income  of  tho  past  year — 
had  been  the  laif^  ever  received,  the  total  reaching  the 
sum  of  233,3091.  Ss.  Id.,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  22.7081.  \5».  Gd.  The  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible, 
or  poiikma  thereof,  issued  during  tho  post  year  from  the 
Bible  Hoiue  hi  London,  amounts  to  1,517,024 ;  and  from 
depdta  Inroad  1,601,280  copies,  makmg  a  total  of  8,118,301 
copies,  or  153,668  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Tho 
issues  of  the  Bo<»ety  for  the  eighty  years  since  its  com^ 
meucement  bow  reach  a  total  of  100,085,9^13  copies.  Tho 
Bitdiop  of  Saskatchewan  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  seconded  by  Hr.  A.  Pease,  h.p.  Dr.  Monro 
Gfibscm  followed  with  a  speech  of  unusual  power  touching 
upon  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to  modern  science,  and  its 
fitness  U>  all  time.  The  Bev.  E.  Lewis,  of  Bellaty,  iu 
moving  the  next  resolution,  gave  an  interestiug  account 
of  some  recent  tours  in  India,  occupying  178  days,  into 
the  regions  beyond  tho  sphere  of  ordinary  missionary 
operations.  During  that  time  they  visited  no  less  than 
287  towns  and  villogee,  and  sold  about  7,000  copies  of  the 
Soriptures  in  whole  or  in  part  In  the  smaller  towns  tho 
peo^  were  greatly  attracted  by  the  books,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  bought  some  portion  or  otlicr.  In  some  instances 
they  would  club  together  in  order  to  buy  a  copy  of  tho 
entire  Bible.  Mothers  would  come  forward  and  say,  **  Wo 
want  to  purchase  one  of  those  books ;  we  have  boys  at  home, 
and  those  pure  words  must  make  our  boys  good."  In  tho 
larger  towns,  too,  tiie  bookstall  was  a  great  attraction,  and 
in  uie  evening  hundreds  of  people  might  bo  scon  going  homo 
with  portions  of  Scripture  in  their  hands,  which  they  had 
purchased.  Many  facts  were  adduced  in  illustration  of 
the  good  effected.  Other  speakers  were  the  Bev.  Talbot 
Qreaves,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Cadmau.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
iu  his  conduding  renuurks,  quoted  the  words  which  he 
had  heaod  from  tiie  lips  of  the  historian  Macaulay  in  tho 
House  of  Commons:  *'He  who  speaks  or  writes  a  syllable 
against  Christianity  is  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the 
oiviliiation  of  mankiod." 

The  Rdigiow  TWrf  Society  celebrated  its  eiphty-fifth 
anniversary  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  Sir  William  McArthur, 
K.F.,  in  the  chtdr.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Green  read  the  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  new  works 
pubhshed  dtulng  the  year  had  reached  707.  of  which  209 
were  tracts.  Tho  issues  ^m  the  depdt  ho^l  been  75,721,360, 
including  30,197,350  tincts.  The  trade  receipts  of  the  year 
had  been  189,6311.,  an  increaao  on  the  past  year  of  6,B71i. 
An  appeal  on  behalf  of  tho  missionary  work  of  the  society 
had  been  geueronsly  responded  to,  and,  partly  through  this 
and  partly  also  through  an  increase  in  the  number  oif  lega- 
cies, the  benevolent  income  of  the  society  had  risen  to 
21,0571.  This  showed  a  total  increase  of  6,2231.  It  was 
intended  to  apply  part  of  this  to  lar^e  eiiecial  grants  for 
missionary  purposes  in  India  and  China.  The  receipts  from 
all  sources  had  been  212,9061.,  showing  a  total  increase  of 
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11,640?.  13a.  Id.  on  last  year's  return.  The  expenditure  of 
the  year  in  the  missiouary  operations  of  the  society  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  amoimted  to  37.4161.,  a  sum  exceeding  its 
benevolent  income  by  16,8681.  T^u  nun  has  hecm  pnmded 
<rom  the  taide  funds,  fiKuu  which  the  expenses  of  wo^og 
all  departments  of  the  society,  in  its  business  and  its  min- 
sionory  work,  have  also  been  defrayed.  As  a  publisMng 
institutiou,  tlie  society  not  only  meets  its  own  expenditure, 
but  leaves  a  large  surplus  every  year  to  be  employed  in- 
directly in  missionary  operations,  chiefly  by  grants  of  money 
and  pap»  to  foreign  societies,  and  of  publications  in  hsBi'ti 
and  foreign  fields.  This  surplus,  however,  it  was  added, 
was  yet  inadequate  to  the  increasing  demands.  Archdeacou 
Bordeley,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
eeoondeo  by  the  Rev.  Profeeeor  Emslie,  and  auppcnted  br 
Sir. Ge«wge Williams.  Themeetingwosafterwardsaddreiseii 
by  tho  Rev.  Ossiau  Davies,  who  spoko  of  tho  society  as  "  the 
noblest  linguist  on  the  face  of  our  planet,"  epcokmgin  166 
languages ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Couon  HuiBt,  who  spoke  uom  his 
Canadian  experience,  of  tho  value  of  tracts  in  the  Colonies. 

The  breakfast  meeting  of  the  Tract  Society,  held  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  proved  one  of  the  most  inteieatiiig 
gatherings  of  the  season.  The  Lord  Mayor  preuded.  As 
usual  the  occanon  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  foreign 
work,  and  each  speaker  spoke  briefiy  from  practical 
knowledge.  India  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  W.  K. 
Blackett,  who  said  that  the  250  millions  of  people  in  India 
hod  great  need  to  be  supplied  with  good  literature.  It  vaa 
true  that  only  one  man  in  sixteeu  could  read,  and  odo 
woman  in  434,  but  even  taking  this  into  acooant  tlie 
number  that  could  read  was  enormous.  The  people  wanted 
a  moral  elment  in  their  education,  and  tiiey  were  mort  of 
tiiem  very  willing  that  it  should  be  placed  upon  a  theistic 
basis.  The  Rev.  Georgo  Cousins  gave  some  acoiuut  of 
Madagascar,  where  sixty-six  years  ago  they  had  no  vritU-n 
language,  and  twenty-three  years  ago  all  the  natiie 
Christians  could  have  been  gathered  in  that  room,  but  to- 
day they  had  probably  2,000  Chriitiau  oongregattons 
gathering  for  worship  Sunday  after  Sunday.  The  Ber. 
C.  Faulkner  spoke  hopefully  of  France.  The  Bev.  T. 
Calvert,  late  of  Fiji,  said  that  as  eoou  as  any  of  the  natives 
were  converted  they  were  set  to  work,  and  now  there  were 
1,240  churches  and  other  preaching  places.  They  had 
never  had  moro  than  10  or  12  white  missionaries  working 
there,  but  the  people  hod  it'orked  fbr  their  own  oountrymcD. 
There  were  51  native  ministers,  ordained  or  on  trial  for 
ordination,  82  catechiste,  and  1,070  native  teachers,  and 
these  were  mainly  supported  by  the  people  themselves. 
They  had  25,000  church  members ;  41,000  children  witc 
in  the  schools,  the  number  of  which  was  1,700,  and  were 
taught  by  2,900  native  school  teachers.  For  fifteen  year* 
they  laboured  and  prayed  to  bring  tho  king  to  a  knowk-dfe 
of  we  truth.  It  was  a  great  point  when  at  length  they 
found  he  had  a  conscience:,  that  ho  did  not  like  to  kill  ami 
eat  his  enemies,  and  that  he  did  not  strangle  those  who 
were  of  no  use.  Then  ho  would  occasioD^y  go  to  thi? 
mission-house  for  a  little  medicine  or  arrowroot,  and  requinil 
tho  attention  of  the  missionaries  in  his  Nckness,  and  by-and- 
bv,  after  eighteen  years,  he  submitted  himself  to  Chmt. 
tfhoro  was  a  fear  that  ho  would  say, '  Peace,  peace,'  to  him- 
eelf  when  God  had  not  BpcJron  peaoe,  but  hia  conversion  miu 
evidently  genuine,  uid  for  twenty-nine  years  that  wonderful 
man  had  been  a  great  credit  to  the  Christian  religion  and  to 
his  country.  Other  eiwakers  were  the  Bev.  J.  Hauuingtoo. 
who  gave  some  account  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  miesitiu. 
Poster  Brochet,  of  Belgium,  and  the  BcT.  B.  T.  Loodale, 
jf  the  China  Inland  mission. 

The  Baptitt  Mimonanj  Sodety  presented  an  enoonraguig 
report,  and  not  less  stimulating  example,  at  its  aunual 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  It  was  presid^l  over  by  Mr. 
Edward  Rawlings.  The  record  for  the  year  was  one  of 
remarkable  progress.  Large  additions  had  been  made  lo 
tho  native  churches,  moro  missioniuiea  hod  been  sect  out, 
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and  a  la^r  amotmt  of  money  raised  by  the  home  churches, 
than  in  any  previom  year  f<HF  a  qaarter  of  a  cwntniy.  The 
report  reviewed  the  Tork  at  vanous  points  of  the  missioQ 
field.   In  India  the  itinerant  labours  of  tho  missionaries 
have  been  more  than  usually  multif^ed,  and  even  the 
BrahmanB  now  ask  them  to  their  houses  and  patiently  con- 
verse with  them.    Bazaar  preaching  has  also  been  prose- 
cuted with  untiring  eamotiteeBB.   A  welcome  feature  of  the 
year  is  the  ann^ssive  and  nmntaneoufl  labonn  of  native 
Christians  an?  ehmchea.    The  Serampore  College  has 
become  a  native  Christian  training  institution,  and  the 
students  are  practically  employed  in  evangeUstio  "work,  in 
bazaar  and  village  preaching.    The  Congo  Mission  has 
snffered  bereavement,  no  fewer  than  three  misslonarieq 
having  died ;  but  the  staff  haa  been  reinforced,  so  that 
there  ihaU  be  two  InetiUEea  anooikted  at  eaioh  of  the  sta- 
tions. The  total  contributions  from  all  sources  were  59,7881., 
but  the  ezponditme  exceeded  that  snm  by  8,8151.  The  Bev. 
W.  Holmau  Bentley,  of  the  Congo  Mission,  moved  the  flrst 
resolntiott,  expressive  of  gratitude  for  the  goodness  of  Ood 
manifested  daring  the  year.  He  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  wcn-k  on  the  Congo,  whieh  he  described  as  laying  the 
foundation,  for  iBTeii  yean  ago  no  one  had  the  lea«t  idea  of 
the  country  and  the  people  among  whom  they  were  now 
labooring.  They  ooald  now  travel  and  transport  their  goods 
from  the  ooast  to  the  interior,  300  miles,  without  fear  of  op- 
position or  danger  to  life,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  sleep 
in  any  village  along  the  route  alone  and  unarmed.   He  ac- 
knowledged the  large  extent  to  which  Mr.  Stanley's  expedi- 
tion. Trader  the  patronage  of  the  'Sing  of  the  Banians,  bod 
tended  to  that  peace  and  safety.   It  waa  their  flrm  con- 
viction, that  the  lume  of  Afrioa  was  theii  c^ldien.  Whon 
be  left  they  bad  about  eighW  childxen  under  instruction. 
There  was  room  for  almost  iniinite  extension  of  that  work 
when  two  men  were  at  their  stations,  so  that  no  one  had 
to  work  alone.   When  the  stations  were  built,  and  tho 
gixdeba  were  jmodueisgi  they  could  have  huu^ads  of 
obildreu  at  aU  their  stations.   An  boor's  work  or  bo 
would  suffice  to  wovide  them  with  fond,  and  with  the 
surplus  they  could  provide  meat  for  thorn,  and  so  to  a 
large  extent  their  stations  would  become  self-supporting. 
Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  earlier  journeys,  waa  frequently  chased 
by  howlliu;,  hungry  oonmbals,  hunting  him  as  so  much 
good   beef.    But  today  the   pospect  was  altogether 
ehaagod.   Fiiendships  had  been  made,  and  very  often  he 
had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persiuding  the  natives  to 
wait  a  little,  so  anxious  were  they  to  have  white  men  settle 
among  them.   He  had  passed  ou  bis  way  great  affluents. 
At  tho  mouth  of  one  he  learnt  that  the  natives  were  in  the 
habit  of  asoottding  two  months  for  trade  ;  at  the  mouth  of 
another  he  heard.of  their  doing  so  for  three  week^  and  so 
on.   He  had  discovered  two  great  lakes.   There  were  now 
about  it,000  miles  of  oloez  water-way.   A  thousand  miles 
&om  the  month  of  tho  river  it  was  ten  miles  wide.  Here 
was  not  a  small  country  to  evangelise,  but  a  continent.  It 
is  proposed  to  establisb  ten  stations — say  100  miles  apart — 
along  the  1,020  miles  between  Stanley  Pool  and  Stanley 
foils.   Tho  Bev.  Hugh  Prtco  Hughes,  of  Oxford,  was  the 
next  speaker;  and.  he  was  followed  by  the  Bev.  Daniel 
Jones,  of  Anam,  who  gave  some  account  of  the  pn^ress 
achieved  in  India.   The  Bev.  Bichard  Glover  appealed  for 
funds — BO  floconding  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
hod  asked  why  they  did  not  pay  their  debt  at  once,  as  a 
thank  ofiering   for  the  Congo  Biver  Mission.  Several 
special  eontributious  were  announced,  and  in  a  short  time 
mere  than  1,200A  was  promised  by  those  present  towards 
that  object. 

Tax  Bev.  Herbert  Dixon,  speaking  at  the  sofrA  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  gave  a  graphic  account  of  his 
Mthero  of  labour  at  San  Salvador,  tho  capitol  of  Congo. 
The  popolatioa  of  fian  Salvador  was  not  more  than  700, 
and  although  tho  king  was  at^nowledged  as  chief  over 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  he  received  no  tribute  firan  his 
subjects.  Tho  people  lived  in  grass  huts,  and  the  whole 
place  waa  little  more  than  a  lai^e  native  village.  A  school, 
attended  by  thirty  or  forty  boys,  had  been  greatly  interfered 
with  by  Portuguese  Jesuits;  but,  by  receiving  boys  firom 
other  towns  and  maintaining  them  for  a  few  years,  the 
school  work  of  the  mission  hod  been  sucoessfully  carried  on. 
By  rendering  medical  aid  to  the  people,  much  gaod,  too,  had 
been  done.  On  Sunday  a  bell  was  rung  to  cul  the  people 
together,  and  the  misaionary  and  the  boys  went  out  with  a 
harmonium  under  some  tree,  and  commenced  a  simple  service. 
A  coogregatiou  of  men  and  womou,  including  the  king's 


wives, who  were  eighteen  or  twenfy  in  number,  soon  gathered, 
and  often  joined  in  the  silking.  The  knowledge  of  the 
hymna  Mtread  rapidly  among  the  peo]^,  and  even  when 
two  dayr  joom^  from  San  Balva^,  he  had  heazd  them 
boii^  sung. 

The  London  IffiuionarySoei^y  met  under  the  preeidoncT 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Matheson.  The  income  for  tho  year  amounted 
to  102,5631.,  and  the  expenditure  to  113,4021.,  leaving  a 
debt  of  3,7491.  The  report  presented  many  hopeful  fea- 
tures. When  the  splendid  record  of  the  society  is  re- 
membraed,  it  is  evidence  of  the  moral  power  which  accom- 
pauics  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  that  even  at  the  present 
a&y  it  employs  only  1G4  missionaries  in  the  vide  fi^ds  of 
tho  world.  It  is  noteworthy  also,  as  proof  of  refooductive 
growth,  that  native  churches  contribute  20,0OUl  towards  its 
funds.  The  recent  action  of  tho  French,  both  in  China  and 
Madagascar,  has  caused  some  anxiety,  but  though  progress 
was  temporarily  checked,  serious  disaster  has  been  averted. 
"  For  a  time  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,"  writes  a 
Madagascar  missionary,  "  tho  Government,  the  native 
paatorp,  and  we  onrsmves  were  fearful  as  to  the  ^effect. 
How  wonderfully  has  God  dispelled  our  fears  I  While  we 
have  to  moom  over  somo  backsliders,  our  hearts  aro  full  of 
gratitude  for  the  proof  wo  have  had  of  the  wonderful  hold 
the  gospel  has  token  of  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  people. 
They  have  been  thrown  bock  upon  God.  Meetings  for 
prayer  have  become  part  of  our  ohurch  work  to  a  most 
gratifying  degree.  For  some  time  daily,  and  now  weekly, 
meetings  are  held  for  prayer  in  all  the  churches."  From 
India  not  a  few  missiouurlcs  who,  in  itinerating,  meet  with 
large  numbers  of  tho  natives,  refer  to  tho  marked  change  of 
feeling  with  which  they  and  their  teaching  are  regarded. 
They  cannot  report  many  open  conversions  aud  baptisms ; 
but  they  exptosa  a  firm  comiction  that  a  leaven  for  fpiod  is 
silently  worloBg  among  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lover 
classes  of  the  people.  The  advauce  made  in  fenmle  edu- 
cation is  "  absolutely  surprising."  Tho  Central  African 
Mission  has  lost  three  of  its  staff  through  ill-health  and 
death.  In  Kew  Guinea  the  fields  are  "white  unlo  ^e 
harvest ; "  tho  work  in  which  Somoon  converts  have 
borne  so  encouraging  a  part  still  extonds.  The  Bev,  W. 
Thompson,  tho  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Sodety,  who  has 
recently  returned  itom'  a  tonr  of  40,000  miles,  in  whldi  he 
has  visited  a  largo  number  of  its  principal  stations  in  India, 
China,  and  Africa,  gave  an  account  of  his  journey.  Amongst 
many  details  he  mentioned  that  Hankow,  at  the  time  of  nis 
visit,  hod  been  agitated  by  a  great  political  panic.  Ha 
entered  and  **  fband  it  almost  deserted,  szonrf  Iw  the  ChrU- 
tian  people,  who  had  stayed  almost  to  a  man  m  their  houses. 
Thov  held  the  usual  prayer  meetings,  and  prayed  that  God 
would  protect  them,  aud  showed  that  the  peace  of  God  waa 
keeping  their  hearts  and  minds."  A  remarkable  fact  of 
another  kind  related  to  the  Mateboll,  in  South  Africa, 
among  whom  the  missionaries  have  been  at  work  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  yet  cannot  point  to  one  convert, 
though  they  are  more  hopeful  to-day  than  ever  they  were, 
for  now  the  people  are  beginning  to  find  ooorage  to  confess 
themselves  Christians,  whereas  they  once  dan^  not  do  it. 
As  soon  as  a  man  is  found  learning  to  read  be  is  ^irited 
away  into  another  part  of  the  country,  and  is  never  allowed 
to  come  near  a  mission  station  again.  Mr.  Thompson  had 
heard  much  criticism  on  mission  work,  bnt,  after  fair  com- 
parison of  the  facts,  *'  found  it  universally  true  that  the 
Ciospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  the  solvation  of  every  one 
that  believes ;  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
habits  and  the  characters  of  those  who  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tho  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  there  are  very 
many  rescued  from  heathenism  who  are  adorning  the 
Christian  profession  by  a  consistent  Christian  life."  The 
Bev.  S.  Pearson,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Bev.  Edwin  Lewis, 
from  Bellory,  next  addressed  tho  meeting.  The  Bev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  referred  to  the  example  set  by  the  friends  of 
the  Baptist  Society,  and  appealed  to  those  present  to  at 
once  raise  the  money  necessary  to  remove  the  debt.  It  was 
subsequently  announced  that  at  least  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
hiid  been  subscribed  on  the  spot  to  that  end. 

Ths  eighty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Miuumary 
Society  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  the  Earl  of  Chichester 
presiding.  The  report  showed  a  total  inc<Hne  of  282,448t, 
and  tho  recorded  adult  baptisms  of  the  year  wore  about 
2,700  in  number.  The  figures  are  not  complete ;  but  there 
were  796  in  TinneveUy,  453  in  Travancore,  167  in  Ceylon, 
87  in  Bast  and  Cented  Africa,  about  400  in  West  Africa, 
2SS  in  the  Fuh-Kien  ptovince  of  China.  X|t 
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twelT«  oidiutioiu  of  natiTM,  uakiiig  330  from  tho 
bee^nniag.  The  number  nor  labouring  in  connection 
with  the  flodety  or  the  natiTe  ohnrohee  u  247.  against  a 
fftaff  of  234  Emopean  oidained  mlaDOQarieB.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  moTliig^  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
repudiated  the  idea  that  the  century  vtu  one  of  decay. 
Great  times  were  coming.  Religion  had  not  succumbed  to 
acience.  "  When  aomebody  tells  me,"  he  aud,  "  as  they  do 
nowadays,  that  Darwin  published  hia  E^Mt  book  in  18S8| 
and  that  since  that  time  others  have  published  their  books, 
and  that  in  short  there  is  a  new  view  of  things  in  general 
in  conseqnenoe  of  these  great  thinkers,  I  say,  '  Very  well, 
I  will  give  you  a  fact  or  two.  Since  1859  thia  Missionary 
Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  old-fa^ioned  puipoae 
of  making  known  the  Biole  throughout  the  weald — 
(oheeit) —  of  letting  the  world  see  that  Christ  ia  the 
Life^this  society  has  added,  since  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  great  book  (I  daresay  it  is  a  great  book)— has 
added  some  80,0001.  or  90,0001.  to  its  revenues,  and  all  the 
other  missionary  societies,  which  are  not  founded  on  a 
new  book,  but  on  a  very  old  book,  have  added  to  their 
adiTity  in  like  manner.' "  The  Bev.  W.  B.  Blackett,  h.a., 
Frindpal  at  the  Cathedial  Mission  Divinity  school  at 
Galontta,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  so  doing  spoke 
of  the  brightening  prospects  of  edncation  in  India. 
Canon  Hoare  [noposed  a  resolution  calling  attention  to  the 
demand  for  missumarr  advance  in  India  and  in  Japan. 
Bev.  T.  O.  Hughes,  of  Peshawar,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
urged  upon  the  Christian  Church  the  duty  of  putting  forth 
its  energies  for  the  oonversiDn  of  Mohammeoans,  a  work 
which  was  by  no  means  so  hopeless  as  some  imagined.  "  I 
know,"  he  said,  **  there  ia  an  impression  among  many  of  you 
tluLt  the  Hohsonmedans  are  for  too  bigoted  to  receive  any- 
thing of  QiB  things  of  Jesus.  But  that  is  not  our  experience 
in  the  Punjab.  Many  of  our  best  converts  come  from 
Moh amm edan  ism,  ana  we  have  had  most  marrelloas 
instances  which  tend  to  show  that  tiie  Ingotry  of  the 
Mohammedan  is,  after  all,  upon  the  snrfoce."  Captain 
East,  1LS.,  bore  testimony  to  the  results  of  the  society's 
work  as  he  had  observed  them  on  the  Niger,  and  in  Japan. 
Bev.  Chalil  Jamal,  a  native  peator,  from  Palestine,  proposed 
the  next  resolution,  declaring  that  the  progress  of  uie  work 
gives  fteah  evidence  of  the  vitality  and  power  of  those 
distinctive  Evangelical  prindples,'*  which  axe  represented 
by  this  sodety.  Archdeacon  Bardsley,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  laid  especial  stress  on  the  fkct  that  the  greatest 
missionary  successes  had  been  in  association  with  these 
principles.  Another  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening, 
presided  over  by  the  Bishop  « IiiverpooL 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  WeiUvan  Mimonary  Boeiety, 
in  Exeter  Hall,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  James  SntcUffe, 
of  Baeup.  The  report  sketched  the  work  of  the  society  in 
various  lands,  the  summary  giving  the  following  figures ; — 
Central  or  principal  stations,  391 ;  ch^;>elB  and  other 
preaching  plaoes,  1,654 :  missionaries  and  aasiatant-mis- 
aionaries,  360;  other  paid  agents,  as  catechists,  teachers, 
Ac.,  1,748 ;  local  preachers,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  Ac., 
5,977;  church  members,  71,904;  on  trial,  6,286;  scholars, 
79,646.  The  total  income  for  the  year  was,  150,106^.,  which 
had  been  slightly  exceeded  by  the  expenditure.  Several 
qiecial  donations  were  announced  before  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the 
Bev.  J.  M*GuUaf^  President  of  the  Conferenoe.  The 
meeting  was  subeequently  addressed  by  the  Bev.  H.  Friend, 
fVom  China,  who  ^ve  many  details  of  interest  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  work  in  that  empire.  The  Bev.  John  Hutcheon, 
formerly  a  missionwy  in  India,  and  G.  Bowden,  The  Hon. 
£.  W.  Garland,  of  Natal,  gave  interesting  sketches  of  Znlu- 
land  and  Kafflrland,  showing  how  missionary  ^c^rass  had 
largely  brought  about  the  great  increase  in  commerce. 
Then  followed  the  Bev.  Owen  Watking^  who  desotibed  Uie 
South  African  mission  field.  A  misstonary  break&st  mee^ 
ing  was  held  also  in  Exeter  HalL 

Thb  London  Oily  Miuion  has  this  year  colobrated  its 
jubilee.  The  day  set  apart  for  this  purpose  opened  with  a 
public  breakfast  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  at  which  several 
speakers  testified  to  the  work  done  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  densely  crowded 
meeting  in  Exeter  HalL  On  the  platform,  behind  the  Eari 
of  Shaftesbury,  who  presided,  were  rank  upon  rank  the 
Citjr  miarioturaea  themsdves,  a  body  of  450  men.  The 
chairman  reviewed  the  changes  he  had  himself  seen. 
Whereas,  when  he  was  young,  religion  was  regarded  with 
ccddnesi^  rebuke*  and  otmtempt  in  Vao  highest  ouoles,  it  was 


now  the  reverse,  and  real  ntpetA  ms  fl^t  fat  the  idipcaa 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  express  his  oinnion.  He  alao 
referred  to  the  influenoe  which  religion  had  ezereisBd  over 
the  minds  of  the  democracy,  to  whom  eopetnally  the  City 
Mission  had  been  instrumental  in  conveying  it.  The  Bev. 
Canon  Scott  moved  and  Mr.  Justice  Fry  seconded,  the  first 
resolution,  recognising  the  value  lay  agency  in  Christian 
work.  Mr.  Dunn,  late  a  misriiHiary  to  the  public  booses  in 
Shoreditoh,  testified  to  the  remits  which  had  followed  tiie 
acceptance  of  ihe  goq>el  in  most  nnlikely  places.  Mr. 
Stevenson  Blackwood  moved  the  next  resolution,  which 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  Jubilee  Fund  and  the  increase 
of  the  staff  of  missionaries  to  500.  This  was  seconded  by 
the  Bev.  H.  Prioe  Hughes.  A  considerable  sum  was  raised 
during  the  day.  The  ordinary  anniversary  meeting  vai 
to-some  extent  dwwfad     tiiis  speoial  oomroemoratkm. 

The  Sagged  <SeAooI  Union  brought  together  as  xmaai  a 
crowded  assembly,  onoe  again  under  the  jHeaideney  of  tbs 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  It  is  computed  that  between  900,000 
and  400,000  children  have  been  rescued  from  the  streets  by 
its  scho(^  The  total  zeoeipta  for  the  year  had  been 
6,092L  The  statistka  of  woA  done  were  all  enoomaging. 

Thb  Sanday  SAool  Uitbm  had  Mr.  HimdeUa  as  chahman 
at  Exeter  Hall.  He  said  it  had  been  proved  that  people 
were  more  ready  to  send  their  children  to  the  Sonday-sohool 
than  the  day-school,  for  whereas  some  4,80(MN)0  ohildna 
attended  the  Utter,  upwards  of  5,000,000,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Snnd^^cbools  of  the  land  Bev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson, 
Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  H.F.,  Bev.  Richard  Olovor,  Bev.  B. 
Brieriy,  and  the  Ber.  Charles  dark  addmnd  fiie  meetu^. 
The  number  of  soholan  oonneeted  with  the  Uniea 
schools  who  had  joined  Ghristkn  ohmohes  during  the  year 
was  reported  to  luve  been  16,207. 

Thk  annual  conferences  were  preceded  by  a  public  break- 
fost  held  in  the  Lower  Boom  at  Exeter  £Lul,  at  which  the 
eontinental  work  of  the  Union  was  fanrng^t  nuder  reriev. 
The  number  of  Sunday  sidiools  on  the  ccmtinait  is  staadily 

increasing. 

Tub  Ckureh  of  England  Sunday  School  InaliUmU  met 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Mr. 
Hundella,  who  moved  the  first  rmolution,  touched,  aaHog 
otlwr  snbjeets,  on  the  expedieuCT  of  keeping  up  ttte  con- 
nection between  the  schools  and  <dder  cKilaien,  and  said 
also  that  he  had  seen  the  best  lenlts  prodnoed  by  elasKi 
of  these  eld«  ones  held  in  private  faouses. 

'  The  London  Society  for  Promoting  ChriiHaniiy  amongd 
the  Jeat,  held  its  aonnal  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair.  The  report  gave  many 
details  of  patient  and  practical  work.  It  is  the  testttnooy 
of  the  missionaries  that  the  power  of  Babl^nism  continues 
to  decline,  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increasinf; 
desire  on  the  mrt  of  Jews  to  investigate  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Stem  speaks  of  "an  evei^ 
spreading  spirit  of  inquiiy,"  as  opening  up  much  hope  for 
the  future ;  whilst  several  coni9nn  this  view  by  repOTting  a 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  New  Tertament 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bit^op  of  Liverpool,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Webb  Peploe,  the  Itev.  J. 
Loeka,  from  Persia,  and  others. 

Tax  Young  M«n'»  CkriHian  Anoctation  had,  as  usual, 
early  place  among  the  annual  meetings  of  the  season. 
Exeter  Hall  was  crowded,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  once 
^in  took  the  chair,  as  for  very  nearly  forty  years.  Tba 
report  spoke  of  progress.  The  number  of  subscriUnS 
members  and  associates  at  the  three  London  centres  is  now 
2.190,  being  an  increase  of  268.  There  are  in  En^and  and 
Wales  210  associations,  in  Scotland  188,  and  in  Ireland  20, 
with  an  aggregate  of  membership  of  between  50,000  and 
60,000.  Banging  the  world  round,  there  aie  in  all,  2,442 
associations. 

The  Youwj  TTomen's  GhruHan  AmociaUon  met  alw  in 
the  same  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  brought  together  so  groat  a  number  thst 
an  overfiow  meeting  had  to  be  hold  in  the  Lower  Hsil. 
There  are  now  27  institutes  and  homes  ia  afflliaticm,  besides 
the  S3  out-lying  branches,  making  80  altogether  tfaroughont 
London,  with  a  total  memberdiip  o(  6,877.   The  last  year 
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THE  BROKEN  PLANK. 


OOUBT  FIBSOO  8  APFBAU 


ALL  traTcllere  who  have  visited  Italy,  will 
retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  wonder- 
fhl  panorama,  which  the  city  of  Genoa  displays, 
when  viewed  from  the  rocky  mole  at  the  entrance 
of  its  harbour.  It  is  the  grandest  approach 
which  £uiy  maritime  city  throughout  the  world 
presents.  Its  long  lines  of  pcSaces  rise  like  a 
marble  amphitheatre,  tier  upon  tier,  embowered 

.^A.  U79.— ADCrn  9. 1S84. 


in  groves  of  oran^  and  myrtle,  the  white 
walls  standing  out  in  picturesque  contrast  with 
the  varied  fouage  behind,  and  the  deep  blue  of 
the  waters  below.  No  city  has  ever  deserved 
more  justly  the  name  which  the  admiriug  love 
of  its  citizens  bestowed  upon  it  of  Grenova  la 
Superba.  p 
The  interior,  it  ia  often  said,  does  not  fuM  the 
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promise  which  the  external  Tiew  holds  out.  The 
streets  are  crooked  and  irregular, — so  narrow,  that 
they  are  in  most  instanoes  impassable  by  any 
vemde,  and  dnring  the  winter  months  dark  and 
gloomy.  But  there  are  counterbalancing  ad- 
vantages. Even  in  the  burning  season  of  the 
dog  days,  the  scorching  heat  of  vxe  sun  is  unable 
to  penetrate  between  the  Joftv  walls  of  the 
houses,  and  the  cool  shade  tnns  produced  is 
delightfully  refreshing.  The  sune  is  the  ease,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  the  courts  and  open  corridors, 
round  which  the  palaces  are  built.  ,  Here  is 
shelter  to  be  found  from  the  keen  sea  air 
throughout  the  winter,  and  from  the  burning 
heat  during  the  summer,  luxuries  rarely  to  be 
enjoyed  in  any  southern  climate. 

One  day  in  the  year  1547  there  was  much  stir 
and  confusion  in  the  Palazzo  Lavagna,  as  the 
residence  of  Ck)unt  Giovanni  Ludovico  Fiesco 
was  styled.  It  was  the  very  depth  of  winter, 
and  long  after  daybreak  (as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated) the  tortuous  alleys,  which  wound  in  and 
out  among  the  houses,  remained  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness. Nev^iiheless  from  an  early  hour  large 
numbers  of  persons  had  been  seen  by  the  neigh- 
bours to  make  their  way  into  the  palace,  some  by 
•the  prindpal  gateway,  others  by  the  back  doors, 
but  none  were  observed  to  issue  forth  again. 
Some  of  these  were  Fiesco's  own  vassals  or 
retainers ;  others,  the  crews  of  some  ships,  which 
he  had  recently  purchased  and  equipped — for  a 
cruise  against  the  Turks,  it  was  reported ;  some 
again  were  tradesmen  and  artisans,  to  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  employment.  So  numerous 
was  the  throng  thus  admitted,  that  it  seemed  a 
marvel  how  sufficient  space  could  be  found  for 
them.  But  the  Palazzo  Lavagna  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  courtyard  of  unusual  size,  and  was 
moreover  flanked  by  a  garden;  so  tiiat  the 
multitude,  large  as  it  was,  found  room  enough 
not  only  for  standing,  but  for  movine  about. 
Thc^  gathered,  for  the  most  part,  in  small  grotips, 
anxiously  inquiring  of  one  another  what  might 
be  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
summoned,  uid  why  the  armed  men  at  the  gate 
would  not  allow  them  to  pass  out  again. 

Kotwithstamding  the  great  numbers  that  were 
already  assembled,  messengers  continued  to  be 
despatched,  charged  with  invitations,  chiefly  to 
nobles  and  wealthy  citizens,  requesting  ^eir 
presence  at  a  banquet,  to  be  held,  after  sundown, 
in  the  great  haU  of  the  palace.  The  Count,  it 
was  announced,  was  unavoidably  absent,  being  in 
attendance  on  the  Doge.  But  ne  would  return, 
as  soon  as  he  was  dismissed,  to  welcome  his 
friends.  Meuiwhile  his  brother,  Count  Jerome, 
and  his  intimate  friends  Yorina,  Ottoboni  and 
Oabgno,  did  dteir  best  to  supply  the  void  which 
his  absence  occasioned,  mixing  freely  with,  their 
visitors  and  conversing  on  incufierent  sulnects. 

But  though  neither  the  one  parly  nor  the  other 
chose  to  refer  directly  to  the  object  for  which 
they  had  been  brought  together,  there  were  few, 
who  did  not  secretly  surmise  what  it  was,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy.  It  was  well-known  that 
discontent  and  disaffection  prevailed  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  among  the  people  of  Genoa. 
There  did  not  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  any 
adequate  tenson  for  this.  To  a  supeifioul  olnerver 


the  condition  of  the  Republic  was  such  as  ought  to 
satisfy  all  who  desired  her  welfare.    For  previous 
generations  no  doubt  the  reputation  of  Genoa 
had  sunk  -v&cy  low.    She  had  been  alternately 
the  vassal,  and  the  tool,  of  the  two  great  powers 
which  at  that  pwiod  swayed  tiie  fortiuies  of 
Europe.    But  some  twenty  years  previously  to 
the  date  of  this  story,  Andrea  Doria,  the  greatest 
captain  whom  Genoa  had  produced,  retiring  from 
the  service  of  tibe  King  of  France,  whose  anua- 
ments  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory,  set  him- 
self determinedly  to  recover  for  his  native  city 
her  ancient  freedom.    After  a  sharp  struggle  he 
succeeded,  and  might  have  become,  had  he  desired 
it,  despotic  sovereign  of  GJenoa.     Too  noble- 
minded  for  such  an  ambition,  he  restored  the 
ancient  constitution — an  oligarchy  of  nobles  that 
is,  nearly  resembling  that  of  Venice,  with  a 
president  who  bore  the  title  of  Doge.   To  this 
office  he  was  appointed  by  his  grateful  countrj'- 
men,  and  continued  to  hold  it  for  some  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  the  Bepnblio  enj<^ea 
unbroken  proerperity,  everywhere  victorious  a^ 
broad  and  prosperous  at  home. 

But  as  years  passed  on,  disoontent  began  to  be 
felt  by  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants — noHes, 
as  well  as  private  citizens.   The  administrative 
powers  were  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  privileged  families,  who,  as  a  rule,  brooked 
no  interference  with  their  policy.    Such  of  the 
aristocracy  as  did  not  belong  to  this  favoured 
clique,  were  natundly  jealous  of  the  authority 
thus  exercised;  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
citizens  were   anxious  fur  the  establishment 
of  a  genuine  Bepublic,  in  which  wealth  and 
intelligence  would  have  their  natural  influence. 
Again,  Andrea  Bona  had  in  his  later  years  been 
guilty  of  a  great  and  fatal  mistake.  Deceived 
perhaps  by  the  respect  and  deference  universally 
paid  him.  ho  had  come  to  beUeve  that  the  power, 
with  whidi  he  had  been  entrusted,  had  beoome  so 
entirely  his  ovni,  that  he  might  transfer  it,  at  his 
pleasure,  to  axiother.    He  had  accordingly  adopted 
a  distant  kinsman,  Giannetino  by  name,  a  young 
man,  hot-headed,  overbearing  and  narrow-minded, 
resembling  his  venerable  kinsman  in  nothing 
but  the  possession  of  a  common  name.    It  extated 
a  good  deal  of  surprise  that  Andrea  should  have 
chosen  such  an  heir  to  his  family  name  and 
estates.    But  when  it  was  ascertained  that  not 
only  would  fdl  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
house  of  Doria  be  transferred  to  Giannetino  on 
his  relative's  decease,  but  that  a  resolute  attempt 
would  be  made  to  secure  the  Duoal  chair  also, 
with  its  emoluments  aad  privileges,  for  this 
young  adventurer,  than  a  wid^-spread  indig- 
nation was  roused;  which  before  long  took  the 
form  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  altc^ther 
the  authcoiiy  of  the  Dorias,  and  set  up  a  new 
constitation. 

The  leader  of  this  movement  was  tho  nobleman 
in  whose  house  the  great  meetings  mentioned  at 
the  outset  of  this  story,  was  convened — Giovamii 
Fiesco  di  Lavagna.  He  was  indeed  so  circum- 
stanced, that  if  he  took  part  in  the  outbreak  at 
all,  it  must  of  necessity  be  as  its  liead.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  birth,  of  almost  unbounded 
wealth,  possessed  of  a  generous  and  inrincely 
spirit,  a  commanding  i|tlreBelilDije>aB^b^a% 
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of  manner,  whicli  at  once  attached  friends  and 
conciliated  enemies.  Combined  with  these  rare 
advantages,  he  was  possessed  by  an  insatiable 
ambition,  which  would  rest  contented  with  no 
place  but  the  highest,  and  a  daring  oouroge 
which  disregarded  all  dangers,  that  might  in- 
terpose between  him  and  any  object  on  which  his 
heart  was  set.  The  position  which  he  found 
himself  occupying  at  Genoa  chafed  his  haughty 
spirit.  He  was  jealous  of  the  power  wielded  liy 
men  no  whit  his  superiors  in  respect  of  rank, 
possessions,  or  abolity.  He  grudged  even  Andrua 
DoriA  the  pre-eminence,  which  his  great  services 
and  transoendwt  abilities  had  won  for  him ;  but 
as  for  consenting  to  the  role  of  Giannetiuo^  hia 
unworthy  relative,  he  was  resolved  that  under 
no  cironmstances  would  he  endure  so  great  an 
indignity.  Bather  than  that,  he  would  kindle 
the  flames  of  <uvil  war,  and  imperil  his  own  rank 
and  poKessions — ^nay,  his  life  itself. 

But  it  did  not  appear  as  though  these  would 
bo  greatly  endangered  by  a  struggle  with  the 
present  holders  of  power.   Fiesco  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  drop  hints  as  to  the  expediency  of 
taking  steps  to  control  the  exercise  of  authority  by 
Giannetino  Doria,  than  he  found  many  willing  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  such  a  desi^.    He  found 
that  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing  state  of 
things  was  shared  by  nobles  and  oitisens  alike. 
They  not  only  promised  to  lend  him  their  support, 
if  hs  should  make  any  attempt  to  deprive  the 
younger  Doria  of  his  present  power,  and  preclude 
the  possibility  of  his  election  to  the  Ducal  chair, 
but  ui^ed  him  to  undertake  such  a  design  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  Genoa  firom  shwme  and 
ruin.    Noiwitiistanding  the  gieat  encoun^^ent 
ho  received,  Pieaco  proceeded  in  t^  execution  of 
his  ftorposo  with  the  most  consummate  skill  and 
caution.    His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  co- 
operation  of  tho  French,  without  which  any 
attempt  to  dispossess  the  Dorias  would  have  been 
extremely  liazardous.    It  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  this  was  obtained.    One  or  two  nego- 
tiatiojis  failed,  the  terras  offered  by  tho  one  party 
not  being  accepted  by  the  other.    At  length, 
however,  everything  was  arranged.    Francis  i. 
agreed  to  give  whatever  help  and  countenance 
might  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  Fiesco's 
project;  and  when  this  had  been  duly  accom- 
plished, to  withdraw  any  claim  he  might  possess 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  Genoese,  leaving  Fiesco 
to  ascend  without  molestation  the  Ducal  chair. 

The  next  stop  was  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
pope.  For  this  purpose  Fiesco  made  an  expe- 
dilioTi.  to  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audienco 
with  Paul  UL  Fortunately  for  the  Count, 
something  of  a  quarrel  had  recently  taken  place 
between  j^drea  Doria  and  the  I^pal  Court. 
Both  parties  were  displeased,  conceiving  that 
wrong  had  been  done  them ;  and  tho  pope  not 
only  approved  his  visitor's  design,  but  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  more 
effectnalJy. 

Returning  now  to  Genoa,  he  set  himself  to 
■work  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  conspiracy. 
At  a  consultation  of  the  leading  malcontents,  it 
was  resolved  to  assassinate  both  the  Dorias,  seize 
the  fleet,  the  arsenal,  and  the  principal  gates  of 
the  city ;  after  which  Fiesoo  was  to  be  prcclcimed  | 


Doge  with  the  approval  of  the  pope,  the  King 
of  Franco,  and  uie  Duke  of  Parma.  It  being 
necessary  to  have  a  naval  force  at  their  command, 
by  means  of  which  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
might  be  closed  against  the  fleet — which  would 
otherwise,  in  all  likelihood,  sail  out  to  aid  the 
Dorias — it  was  resolved  to  purchase  certain  vessels 
and  equip  them,  under  pretext  of  an  attack  on 
the  Turks.  Yerina  was  put  in  command  of  these 
ships,  and  they  were  duly  supplied  with  men  and 
ammunitions  of  war.  These  preparations  neces- 
sarily occupied  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and 
engaged  Fiesco's  entire  thoughts  and  energies. 
Yet  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  attract  no 
snspicicm,  giving  himself  up,  apparently,  to 
frivcdous  pLeasures  and  amusements,  and  bestow-, 
ing  no  thought  upon  the  business  o£  state. 

At  length  his  plans  were  ripe  for  execntiou, 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  carried 
out  stiU  remained  a  difficult  problem.  How  was 
the  murder  of  the  Dorias  to  be  accomplished  ?  It 
was  proposed  to  stab  them  during  the  celebration 
of  mass,  or  to  invite  them  to  some  public  festivity, 
and  then  siirround  and  cut  them  down.  But  the 
attendance  of  both  the  chief  magistrates,  on 
occasions  like  these,  could  not  be  reckoned  on. 
Andrea  Doria  in  particular  was  often  absent 
from  mass  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities ; 
and  it  was  as  frequently  his  custom  to  send  his 
young  relative  to  represent  both  himself  and  his 
uncle  at  public  meetings.  After  many  consul'a- 
tions  it  was  resolved  to  dispense  altogether  with, 
stratagem  and  resort  to  open  force.  The  third  of 
January  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  suitable  day 
for  such  a  demonstration.  On  the  first  of  that 
month  the  Doge  periodically  went  out  of  office, 
to  which  he  was  not  formally  reappointed  until 
the  fourth.  If  the  Dorias  should  be  seized  and 
put  to  death,  fmd  their  adherents  driven  from 
Genoa  or  imprisoned,  the  election  of  Count  Gio- 
vanni to  tho  Ducal  throne  might  take  place  on 
the  accustomed  day,  with  the  usual  formalities — 
the  whole  procedure  bearing  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  change  of  officers,  rather  than  jblu  insurrec- 
tionary outbreak. 

As  was  before  remarked,  notwithstanding  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  plot  had  been  carried  on, 
the  greater  part  of  the  persons  assembled  at  tho 
Palazzo  Lavagna  on  the  appointed  dny,  surmised 
that  some  revolutionary  project  was  in  progress ; 
and  when  Fiesco,  returning  late  in  the  day  from 
attendance  at  the  Ducal  Court,  proceeded  to 
address  the  assembled  multicude  f^m  an  elevated 
balcony,  they  were  prepared  to  welcome  him— 
some  wil^  enthusiastic  loyalty,  but  all  with 
approTOL  He  mad»  an  urgent  appeal  to  them  to 
cast  off  the  yoke,  which  was  growing  every  day 
more  insupportable.  He  dilated  on  ^e  ambition 
of  the  Dorias,  which  sought  to  perpetuate  in  one 
family  the  distinction,  which  ought  to  be  the  free 
gift  of  the  state ;  on  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of 
Giannetino,  and  the  ever  increasing  danger  lost 
the  power  possessed  by  the  latter  should  become 
too  great  to  be  shaken  off.  An  opportunity  now 
presented  itself  of  accomplishing  their  deliverance. 
Let  them  only  follow  him  with  boldness  and 
fidelity,  and  a  single  blow  would  rid  them  for 
over  of  their  oppressors,  securing  the  liberties  <o^' 
Genoa  for  all  her  dtizens.  Digitized  O 
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THE  BROKEN  PLANK. 


'  HiB  speech  was  received  with  tumultuous 
applause.  Possibly  there  were  some  present  who 
doubted  the  wisdoui,  or  at  all  events  the  justice, 
of  the  course  proposed;  but  if  bo»  they  judged  it 
wiser  to  keep  such  thoughts  to  themselves.  With 
one  voice  they  proclaim  their  readiness  to  embraoe 
tiie  Count's  projects  and  obe^  his  orders.  Im- 
mediate steps  were  accordingly  agreed  on. 
Veri&a  and  his  sailors  hnrried  down  to  their 
ships ;  Ottoboni,  Calagno  and  Count  Jerome  set 
forth,  each  with  a  numerous  and  well-armed 
force,  to  seize  the  Doria  Palace  and  the  principal 
gates  of  the  city,  while  Fiesoo  himself  undertook 
the  capture  of  the  fleet. 

Before  setting  out,  however,  he  repaired  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  chamber  of  hia  wife,  a  lady 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Cibo,  who  had  been 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  clash  of  steel  and  the 
shouts  of  the  excited  multitude,  which  for  the  last 
hour  and  more  had  been  ringing  in  her  ears.  Up 
to  this  point  she  had  been  wholly  ignorant  of  her 
husband's  designs— a  faot  which  speaks  volumes 
for  his  capaci^  to  conduct  a  great  movement 
like  the  present.  He  now  briefly,  but  twderly, 
informed  her  of  the  chtuige  of  station  which  she 
would  probably  experience  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  bied  to  engage  her  inteiert  in  iQieir 
approaching  triumph. 

But  the  Countess  could  not  be  induced  so  to 
view  the  enterprise.  In  her  eyes  it  was  rebellion 
and  murder — crimes  which  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended with  imminent  peril  to  all  engaged  in  it, 
not  to  speak  of  the  anger  of  Almighty  God,  who 
would  surely  visit  for  such  thiDgs.  With  tears 
and  entreaties  she  besought  him  to  abandon  his 

Cpose.  Her  pleading  proved  as  vain  as  his  had 
n.  After  a  lengthened  interview,  distressing 
alike  to  both,  Fiesco  withdrew,  and,  placing  liim- 
self  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  hastened  to  the 
arsenal.  Here  the  good  fortune  which  had  at- 
tended him  from  the  first,  continued  to  beiriend 
him.  The  defences  of  the  arsenal  were  easily 
forced :  and  the  ships,  when  assailed  by  his 
followers,  were  in  no  condition  to  make  resist- 
ance, the  crews,  for  the  most  part,  being  on 
shore,  and  such  as  were  on  board  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  an  attack.  They  fell  into  his  hands 
almost  without  a  straggle,  and  they  had  scarcely 
been  secured,  when  messengers  came  up  from 
different  quarters  of  the  city,  all  announcing  the 
succera  which  had  attended  their  manoeuvres. 
The  Palazzo  Doria  had  been  captured  at  the  first 
assault ;  the  Do^  Andrea  only  just  escaping  with 
his  life ;  while  Giannetino,  hurrying  down  to  the 
harbour  to  suppress  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
mutiny  &mong  the  sailcors,  had  been  surrounded 
and  s^n.  Tbe  ^tes  had  all  been  seized  with 
little  opposition  from  the  guards ;  Yerina  had 
succeeded  in  blocking  up  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour;  and  though  some  of  the  Senate  had 
rallied  the  scattered  soldiery,  and  made  head 
a^inst  the  rebels,  they  had  been  driven  back 
with  loss,  and  had  now  sent  deputies  to  inquire 
what  were  the  Count  di  Lavagna's  demands, 
being  evidently  prepared  to  comply  with  them, 
whatever  they  might  be.  The  Ducal  Sceptre  was 
already  within  his  grasp ! 

Everything  being  gained  and  all  resistance  at 
an  end,  the  next  thing  was  to  allay  tiie  excite- 


ment as  quickly  as  possible.   Fiesco  despatched 
emissaries  to  the  Senators,  assuring  them  of  his 
friendly  regard,  and  promising  to  be  with  them 
in  a  few  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  makii^  all 
necessary  arrangements.    Then  he  sat  down  in 
the  deserted  ajsenal,  to  rest  himself  for  a  brief 
space  after  his  recent  exertions.   He  had  under- 
gone enough  to  exhaust  even  his  youthful  and 
vigorous  mme.   It  was  now  past  midnight,  and 
ever  since  early  morning  he  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  matters,  which  allowed  him  not  a 
moment's  respite.    The  weight  of  his  armour 
too — the  heavy  plate  armour  of  the  period — 
which  he  had  worn  for  many  hours,  fatigued  and 
oppressed  him.    He  was  pleased  to  feel  the  cool 
night  air  on  Ms  forehead.    But  how  ever  wearied 
his  bodily  frame  might  be,  the  sense  of  triumph 
rendered  him  almost  insensible  to  it.  High 
thoughts  swept  through  his  mind  as  he  watched 
the  light  fleecy  clouds  passing  over  the  moon, 
which  they  had  partially  hidden,  until  the  orh 
came  out  i^ain  in  tiie  fulness  of  her  silver  light 
Even  so  his  early  career  had  been  obscured  by 
the  jealousy  of  rivals  and  the  enmity  of  political 
opponents.   But  he  was  now  on  the  i>oint  of 
attaining  the  glory  he  had  so  long  coveted.  On 
the  morrow  he  would  be  invited  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Genoa — the  place  (as  his  heart  whispered 
him)  which  his  abilities  and  acquirements  pre- 
eminently fitted  him  to  hold.    He  would  extend 
her  dominions,  augment  her  influence,  vfia  for 
her  and  for  himself  a  world-wide  celebrity. 

As  he  mused  thus,  he  was  startled  1^  a  sudden 
commotion  which  came  from  one  of  the  largest 
galleys,  moored  only  at  the  distance  of  a' few  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  quay.  Voices  were  heard  in 
loud  altercation.  It  seemed  as  if  some  outbreak 
was  about  to  take  place.  ApprehenaiTe  of  some 
counterplot  which  might  even  now  defeat  his 
schemes,  he  started  up  and  endeavoured  to  enter 
the  vessel  by  a  long  narrow  plank,  which  had 
been  laid  for  the  use  of  the  sailors,  from  the  deck 
to  the  wall  of  the  harbour.  But  he  bad  forgotten 
that  what  would  support  their  weight,  might  give 
way  under  the  massy  panoply  of  steel  in  which 
he  was  arrayed.  Midway  between  the  quay  and 
the  galley  the  board  broke  in  two.  The  Count 
was  precipitated  into  the  water.  There  was  a  cry 
for  help,  a  momentary  struggle,  and  then  the 
heavy  armour  dragged  him  pitilessly  down,  far 
out  of  sight  or  hope  of  rescue.  No  help  was  at 
hand.  Even  had  there  been,  it  is  probable  that 
the  body  could  not  have  been  recovered,  until 
after  life  had  long  been  extinct 

Meanwhile  all  parties  were  waiting  vritii  im- 
patience for  the  appearance  of  -die  hero  of  the 
day.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
some  announcements  should  be  made,  which 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  pillage  and  ^ughter 
which  were  still  going  on  in  some  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  restore  confidence  and  order.  But 
nothing  could  be  done  before  the  arrival  of 
Fiesco.  Messengers  were  dispatched  urging  him 
to  come  without  further  delay,  but  they  returned 
with  the  information,  that  though  search  nadoveiy- 
where  been  made,  the  Count  di  liavngna  could 
not  be  found.  At  length  some  confused  rumours 
reached  the  ear  of  the  SenatQ[i:s'thA^Beil»,  sudden 
and  terrible  casnal^di^^iSM^t^titongh  no 
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one  was  aHe  to  say  exactly  what  it  was.  An 
hour  or  two  passed  on ;  the  reports  were  not 
contradicted,  but  grew  more  positive  and  definite, 
uid  at  length  it  became  known  that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  harbour  and  been  drovmed.  The  iufor- 
maticoi  made  an  instant  and  total  change  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Theie  was  no  one  to  take  the 
l^ac^  whioh  in  this  manner  had  been  "vacated. 
Coant  Jerome  would  fain  have  done  so,  but 
neither  friends  nor  adversaries  regarded  him  as 
of  any  account.  Fearing  for  their  own  safety, 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  silently  with- 
drew themselves  from  the  scene  of  action  and 
socored  themselves  by  flight.  When  the  morning 
dawned,  they  had  aU  disappeui^d.  The  Senate 
rosiuning  their  authority,  sent  a  message  to 
Andrea  Doria,  who  had  taken  refage  in  a  castle 
at  no  great  distanoe  from  Genoa,  informing  him 
of  what  had  taken  place  and  advising  his  imme- 
diate return.  He  o(»nplied,  and  re-entering  Genoa 
before  nightfEilI,  was  reappointed  to  the  chief 
magiBtracy  on  the  exuraing  day.   The  great  plot 
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which  had  been  so  long  in  preparation,  collapsed 
with  the  Btiddenness  of  a  schoolboy's  bubble. 

Restored  to  his  throne,  Doria  visited  the  of- 
fendei^  with  tho  sternest  punishments.  The 
ringleaders  were  sentenced  to  death ;  all  con- 
cerned in  the  oooniiracy  outlawed  and  banished 
for  fifty  years.  Tdb  body  of  Fiesco,  which  had 
been  recovered,  was  ignominlously  thrown  into 
the  sea ;  his  palace  was  razed  to  the  groand ;  his 
family  proscribed;  his  possessions  confiscated; 
his  name  declared  infatoous.  His  history  is  in- 
deed a  so^mn  and  terrible  lesson.  He  was  a 
mtm,  who,  like  the  rich  fool  of  the  parable, 
intoxicated  by  worldly  prosperity,  had  arranged 
for  himself  a  future  which  would  realise  his 
dreams  of  earthly  grandeur  and  inexhaustible 
enjoyment,  forgetful  of  the  Providence  which 
alone  orders  all  human  affairs :  and  the  words  of 
our  liOrd,  when  applied  to  his  case,  have  an 
awful  significance,  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall 
thy  Boal  be  reqnirod  of  thee.  Then  whose  shall 
tluise  things      which  thou  hast  provided?  " 
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THE  FIEffT  OF  AOGDST,  1834-1884. 


THE  Act  which  proclaimed  tho  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  came  into 
operation  osteaasibly  in  1834,  but  there  were 
annexed  to  the  conditions  of  that  Act  clanses  by 
which,  beneath  the  designation  of  apprentioeship, 
the  negro  still  continued  in  fact  the  property 
of  the  planter,  subject  to  all  the  cruelties  and 
indignities  of  the  dd  days  of  slavery ;  there  were 
therefore  no  such  expressions  of  grateful  joy  in 
1834  as  those  greeting  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
first  of  August,  1838. 

A  dear  irioid  of  the  writer  says  to  xlk  "Indeed, 
it  is  about  the  first  thing  I  do  remember.  My 
&ther  had  not  long  left  l^gland  as  a  missionary 
to  Jamaica.  I  was  then  almost  an  infant,  we  had 
been  Bhipvrrecked  on  our  outward  voyage,  and  I 
have  no  recollection  of  that  event ;  but  at  this 
instant,  I  can  distinctly  realise  being  awakened 
and  taken  out  of  bed  at  midnight,  on  that  Eman- 
cipation Eve,  wrapped  in  my  mother's  riding 
habit,  and  cfuried  in  the  arms  of  my  nurse  to 
the  door  of  our  house  among  the  mounttuns,  at 
Gnmey's  Motuit,  which,  in  conjimction  with 
Lncea,  was  the  scene  of  my  father's  earliest  min- 
istrations. He  very  soon  after  removed  from 
thence  to  a  very  large  sphere  of  work  at  King- 
ston, and  I  nave  not  seen  Gumey's  Moimt 
since  those  very  early  days,  but  the  memory 
that  scene  in  those  midnight  hours  is  ineflEace- 
ably  stamped  on  my  remembrance,  although  at 
the  time  I  had  not  the  power  to  understand 
or  to  appreciate  what  it  meant.  Among  the 
dark  hills  was  winding  along  a  great  funeral 
procession.  By  the  light  of  innumerable  torches, 
a  long  line  of  dark  figures  wound  their  way 
down  to  tiie  yalley  singing  heartily  as  negroes, 
and  especially  ^aa  negroes — can  sing, — 
"■  Hallelajsh  to  the  Lamb  vhobaa  brooglit  as  our  freedom." 


The  procession  was  headed  by  my  father  in  his 
gown,  then  followed  the  coffin,  a  mahogany 
coffin  containing  whip,  manacles,  fetters,  chains, 
and  other  representatives  of  torture,  but  certainly 
there  were  neither  mutes,  nor  mourners.  There 
was  great  joy  at  that  funeral,  for  it  was  the 
burial  of  slavery,  but  there  was  nei^er  turbulence 
nor  intemperance  ;  it  was  accompanied  by  every 
sign  of  decorum  and  propriety ;  and  so  these 
symbols  of  the  anoient  reginte  were  buried  in  a 
grave  prepared  for  their  reception,  while  a  liberty 
tree  was  planted  to  commemorate  the  spot.  Bat 
other  manifestatums  of  ^ay  marked  the  day. 

"  My  father  was  in  the  heat  of  a  jfoung  and 
fervid  enthusiasm:  a  thorough  Englishman,  he 
was  a  foe  to  all  oppression,  and  ta  the  latest  day 
of  his  life  he  recited  and  recurred  with  gladness 
to  the  memories  of  that  first  of  August.  Of  course 
there  followed  a  solemn  thanksgiving  service 
after  the  Mineral,  and  immediately  after  this,  some 
hundreds  of  candidates  were  received  into  church 
fellovrehip  by  baptism.  In  the  old  days  of 
slavery  it  had  been  in  many  districts,  perhaps  in 
most,  a  hazardous  and  dreadful  thing  to  attend 
Divine  service  at  all.  The  lash  was  very  fre- 
quently the  compensation  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  prayer-meeting,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  of  those  who  paid  for  their  piety  and 
the  public  profession  of  their  religion  by  the 
punishment  of  the  ^dlows.  Anouer  circum- 
stance which  marked  tim  day  was  of  a  roecially 
jubilant  character.  Often  have  I  listened  to  my 
father  as  he  told  in  his  own  happy  and  humorous 
way,  how  after  the  funeral,  tne  thanksgiving 
service,  and  the  baptism,  he  united  in  marriage 
forty  couples  arranged  on  the  lawn  before  his  house. 
Before  uiis  day  marriage  bad  been  forbidden 
to  men  and  women  regaii^j^iziiiii  Bi^^CBi^^^m 
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chattels,  and  many  a  time  have  I  smiled  as  my 
father  has  deeciihed  the  happiness  of  the  women 
as  they  received  their  wedding  ring,  and  how 
oaoh  one  onrtsied  and  said  '  Tankee,  Massa,'  as 
he  pronomiced  the  marriage  complete,  and  how 
they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  nappy  humour 
when  he  told  them  that  they  were  no  sooner  free 
from  one  bondage  than  tbey  hastened  to  place 
themselTes  under  fmotl^.  Happy  little  idyllic 
picture,  charming  scene,  on  which  my  first 
memory  alights." 

So  far  from  the  words  of  our  dear  friend. 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  exactly  fifty 
years,  this  first  of  August,  since  the  British  Act 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies 
came  into  operation.  That  Act  had  received  the 
royal  assent,  August  28,  1833.  Upon  the  first 
of  August  in  the  following  year,  throughout 
Bn^and  there  was  the  manifestation  of  a  great 
and  tumultuoxis  joy  upon  an  oocasion  which 
seemed  so  illustrious  an  act  both  of  justice  and 
generosity.  The  English  nation,  which  had 
certainly  derived  no  benefit  from  the  enormous 
iniquity,  but  had  suffered  shame  from  the  exis- 
tence of  the  institatiGn,  paid  down  20,000,0001. 
sterling  to  the  vast  slave  proprietors  of  the  Wrat 
Indies  as  its  compensation  for  having  covered 
with  its  great  name  the  great  in&my.  It  is 
probable  that  but  a  very  slight  salvage  of  this 
sum  was  ever  expended  in  the  West  Indian  Isles, 
for  the  estates  were  the  property  of  English 
gentlemen  who  mostly  lived  at  home  at  ease. 
Th9y  were  heavily  mortgaged,  and  the  generosily 
of  the  British  Parliament  did  no  more  than 
recover  the  mortgages,  and  we  suppose  not  even 
that  in  all  instances.  However,  this  was  not  then 
generally  known,  and  in  the  nobler  order  of  the 
English  mind,  the  thoughtful,  the  intelligent,  and 
rt^gioos  of  the  people,  only  one  consideration 
swayed  the  feelings.  Many  yeora  before,  an  Aat 
had  passed  which  had  elicitea  the  majestic  enco- 
niums  of  Cowper — 

**  Slaves  oamiot  breaUie  in  Kngl^i) ; 
They  touch  our  oountiy,  and  their  chains  fall  off." 

And  now  another  chapter  was  added  to  the 
history  of  freedom.  Not  only  free  at  home, 
England  had  determined  that  the  negroes  beneath 
her  foreign  sceptre  should  bo  emancipated,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  to-day  the  black  population 
would  step  forth  disenthralled  from  their  fetters 
and  their  bondage.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
old  enough  to  remember  what  a  time  of  triumph 
it  was.  There  were  hurge  gatherings  of  congre- 
gations— tea-meetings — ^not  nearly  so  common  then 
as  now — in  connection  with  our  Sunday  schools. 
In  the  life  of  the  beautiAii  and  beloved  James 
Montgomery,  for  instance,  we  read  of  the  great 
personal  interest  he  took  in  the  celebration  of  the 
event  in  Sheffield.  One  of  the  earliest  and  subli- 
mest  efibrts  of  his  genius  had  been  his  vehement 
denunciation  of  everything  belonging  to  slavery, 
in  his  poem  on  the  West  Indies;  and  on  this 
day,  in  the  morning,  the  schools  and  the  towns- 
people presented  an  address  to  their  bard  on  the 
fulfilment  of  his  early  hopes  and  dreams.  In  the 
evening  he  was  the  chairman  at  a  large  meeting 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  his  speech  he  held  up  a 
large  illumination,  *'  Slavery  abolished,  August  1st, 
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1834.  Thank  God!  "  "Slavery,"  he  exclaimeil, 
*'  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  has  perished, 
and  from  this  day,  another  slave  destinM  for  onr 
colonies  shall  never  cross  that  ocean,  from  whose 
mysterious  depths  hundreds,  probably  thonsaade, 
who  have  been  thrown  over  during  the  horrible 
middle  passage,  shall  rise  up  at  the  last  tmmp, 
perhaps  cr3dng  for  MOTcy  upon  those  who  showed 
no  mercy  to  the  viotims  of  their  oupidity  and 
cruelty."  Yerses  written  by  Montgomery  to  be 
sung  on  the  oocasion  were  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  entire  nation,  and  sung  at  all  the  meet- 
ings. Among  the  finest  of  these  was  that  piece 
called  "  The  Negro's  Vigil,"  on  the  eve  of  the 
first  of  August,  1834,  from  the  words,  "  They  that 
watch  for  the  morning — they  that  watch  for  the 
morning."  We  will  take  two  verses,  they  are  &U 
equally  nervous,  but  we  will  select  the  first  and 
the  last: 

**Hlo  to  the  monntsin  a&r. 
All  in  the  oool  of  the  even; 
Led  hj  yaa  boantiAii  star, 
Fint  of  the  daughters  of  Heaven . 
Sweet  to  the  slaTe  is  the  seaaon  of  rest, 

Somethii]^  for  sweeter  he  looks  for  to-night;  . 
His  heart  liea  awake  in  the  depth  of  his  breast. 
And  listens  till  God  shall  eay,  *Let  then  be  I^." 

Hear  it  and  hail  it; — the  call. 

Island  to  Island  prolong; 
Ubertyl  liberty  I— aU 
\!(Aa  in  the  jiddlee  aong: 
Horkl  'tis  the  QhUdm*s  hoMumas  that  ring; 

Hidcl  ibaj  are  fieMnsa  whoso  TOieos  unite; 
While  England,  the  Indio^  and  Africa  aiog, 
JutESt  KuxklujahI  oi  *Xsf  (ftars  be 

We  suppose  there  are  few  of  our  readers  who 
do  not  remember  the  Ust  admirable  and  excellent 
Earl  of  Caxlisle,  one  of  tibe  most  loroHe  names 
that  has  lately  adorned  onr  peerage, — and  how 
much  our  poere^e  lost  in  so  prematurely  losing 
him,  for  He  was  a  link  between,  all  classes. 
Among  the  verses  whidi  fell  from  hia  gracefid 
pen,  there  were  few  finer  than  those  in  which  he 
celebrated  the  Eirst  of  August;  in  a  volume  en- 
titled, "The  Bow  in  the  Cloud,"  pnUished  to 
memorialise  the  day. 

Thus  amongst  all  classes  in  England  it  was 
believed  that  on  that  first  of  August,  1834,  a 
great  day  of  justice,  and  righteousness  long 
delayed,  had  dawned  for  our  negro  fellow  suV 
jects.  If  ever  a  nation  were  moved  by  a  pure  ami 
perfectly  unselfish,  a  noble  and  holy  emotion,  it 
was  on  that  day ;  it  was  not  on  account  of  any 
victory  we  had  won  on  the  field ;  or  any  new 
territory  annexed  to  onr  Empire.  It  Was  not  for 
the  acqiusilion  of  any  new  rights  for  ourselves ;  it 
was  not  even  for  any  gains  we  expected  from  a 
reconslxucted  commercial  tariff';  it  was  purely 
because  the  West  Indian  negro  was  to  be  ii<> 
longer  the  subject  of  a  wicked  overseer's  capriio. 
or  to  be  lacerated  by  the  lash,  and  hy  the  chain. 

Alas !  in  Jamaica  and  the  Western  Isles,  tlieP' 
was  not  the  same  gladness  which  was  experienceii 
here.  There  was  a  tremendous  provision  in  tliat 
Act  for  abolition,  in  addition  to  the  20,000,000/. 
paid,  it  was,  (shall  we  not  say,  most  injudi- 
ciously?) enacted  that,  alth/iuglLthe^ftegro  watt 
a  slave  no  longert^iyti^b^^d^ikeU^^-of  that 
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word,  tlie  institntaon  was  to  be  perpetuated  for 
seven  years  beneath  the  canning  appellation  of 
an  **  apprentioeship."  It  was  all^;ed  that  be 
was  unprepared  for  freedom,  that  he  needed  the 
tutelage  of  education,  and  the  sohoolmaster  to 
prepare  him  for  so  great  a  boon.  It  must  strike 
us  all  now  what  a  satiric  mockery  there  was  in 
this  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  just  as  obvious  then. 
The  great  event  which  communicated  the  doom 
of  slaveiy  in  the  West  Indies  was,  no  doubt, 
the  insurrection  of  1831,  when  the  larger  number 
of  all  the  Mission  Chapels,  and  especially  the 
Baptist  Chapels,  for  the  Baptist  Missionaries  were 
the  chief  Christian  teachers  in  the  island,  were 
all  destroyed ;  the  Baptist  Mission  lost  23,0002. 
worth  of  property.  But  after  a  searching  investi- 
gation, it  was  very  satisfactorily  proved  that  tliis 
was  the  rage  of  oppression,  tliat  it  was  not  the 
insurTection  of  the  blacks  against  their  white 
masters — ^whioh,  if  the  reader  will  but  think  of 
it,  is  too  monstrous  a  fancy  to  indulge  for  a 
moment — it  was  the  insurrection  of  the  slave- 
holding  white  population  and  their  myrmidons, 
who  benefited  by  the  institution  of  slavery.  It 
was  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mis- 
sionaries did  their  utmost  to  soothe  the  sufierers 
for  whom  their  hearts  bled  sore,  and  to  mitigate 
the  natural  feelings  of  vengeance  which  might 
easily  have  been  kindled  into  a  terrible  flame. 

Fifty  years  have  gone  by.  To  few  persons 
now  the  story  of  slavery  in  those  islands,  of  the 
horrible  enormities  of  cruelty  and  crime  it  in- 
vcdved,  or  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  it 
to  an  cmd,  is  known,  by  few  is  it  cared  for.  Will 
that  Btoxy  ever  be  told  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  onr  race. 
The  Bti^  was  small  upon  which  the  events  tran- 
spired, but  the^  are  very  significant  in  their 
tender  and  trt^c  strength ;  names  which  about 
that  time  rang  through  England  and  Scotland 
&om  shore  to  shore  are  now  almost  forgotten, 
seldom  pronounced,  or  even  remembered.  There 
was  one  man  especially  on  whom,  for  some  brief 
years,  all  eyes  in  our  country  were  iixed  ;  it  was 
William  Knibb.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  circumstances  enabled  him  to  seize  the  bell- 
rope  with  which  he  tolled  tiie  doom  and  death  of 
Atrioan  ala-renr  in  the  West  liidies.  If  ever  evil 
men  outwitted  themselves,  it  was  when,  after  the 
insurrection,  in  1831,  After  he  and  his  noble 
l]roilher-in<aTma,  Thomas  Burohell,  had  stood  -Uieir 
trial  for  tiieir  lives  in  Jamaica,  and  had  been  ac- 
quitted, they  were  driven  almost  as  exiles — or  re- 
nigees  baok  to  England,  by  those  who  had  sought 
to  crush  them  in  Jamaica.  The  piety,  the  intelli- 
genco,  and  enthusiasm  of  England  were  awake,- 
circumstances  had  forced  West  Indian  slavery 
before  the  mind  of  the  countiy,  and  Knibb  became 
the  exponent  of  its  atrocities,  and  demanded  free- 
dom for  the  slave  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
people.  There  was  a  marvellously  judicious 
temper  in  the  man  which  involved  itself  in  a 
fervent  and  fiery  passion  which,  in  great  meet- 
ings, overwhelmed  and  carried  all  before  it.  But 
if  any  person  should  doubt  his  pradence  and 
wisdom,  let  them  turn  to  the  old  Bine  Books  re- 
cording his  examination,  which  was  protracted 
for  three  days  before  the  Home  of  Lords.  At  the 
<doae  of  «•  of  thaoo  dt^  the  old  oonsniwtvve,  and 
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highly  respectabld  Earl  of  Horewood,  himself  a 
large  proiirietor  in  Jamuoa,  requested  Mr.  £nibb 
to  meet  him  in  one  of  the  x^nvate  rooms  of  the 
Honse  of  Lords.  He  spoke  to  him  of  the  respect 
with  which  he  had  listened  to  all  he  had  said  in 
his  examination,  of  their  different  views  as 
churchman  and  dissenter,  but  of  their  fellowship 
as  Christians ;  and  then  he  told  Mr.  Knibb  that 
he  had  sent  for  him  to  inqnire  if  the  horrors 
he  had  recited  to  their  Lordships  were  perpe- 
trated on  his  estates.  "  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  with 
confidence.  I  shall  not  mention  your  name,  but 
I  shall  directly  deal  with  my  stewards  and  over- 
seers in  the  matter."  It  must  have  been  a  happi^ 
ness  to  Knibb  to  be  able  to  assure  the  excellent 
Earl  that  his  estates  were  really  exemplaiy  in  the 
matters  otnxceroing  which  he  inqnired.  As  the 
facts  became  known,  the  feeluig  towards  slavery 
deepened  into  execration.  The  iaots  recited  by 
this  simple  missionury  were  largely  instrum^tal 
in  making  West  Indian  slavery  an  ol^ect  of  exe- 
cration, and  hastening  legislation. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  althongh  this  was  the 
state  of  things  in  England,  in  1834,  the  appren- 
ticeship system  really  gave  a  new  emphasis  to 
the  horrors  of  slavery ;  planters  and  overseers 
had  possession  of  these  human  goods  and  chattels 
for  seven  years.  They  determined  to  make  as 
mu(^  out  of  them  as  possible  ;  so  far  from  dimin- 
ishing, the  exactions  and  cruelties  amazingly 
increased ;  a  pile  of  material  is  lying  under  our 
hands,  testimonies  of  eye-witnnses — Enibb, 
Burchell,  Phillippo,  Whiteley,  and  otbeiB. 

During  the  &aort  period  of  two  years,  it  ap- 
pears sixty  thousand  apprentices — a  tsrm  which, 
of  course,  includes  dd  men  and  old  women, — 
all  who  were  in  bondage  to  their  masters  received 
in  the  aggregate  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lashes,  and  fifty  thousand  other  punishments, 
by  the  treadmiU,  the  chain  gang,  &c.  It  soon 
became  obvious  to  the  nation,  that  apprenticeship 
must  cease,  for  not  only  were  these  punishments 
inflicted,  awful  in  themselves,  but  as  if  the  Act 
of  Emancipation  had  not  passed,  slaves  continued 
by  long  painful  processes  of  self-denying  industry 
to  purchase  their  freedom. 

Thus  in  fact  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  beloved  Queen,  an  auspi- 
cious omen  and  prophecy  of  the  years  to  come,  to 
give  the  entire  and  complete  emanoipatiim  to  the 
West  Indiui  slave  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1838. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  African  bondsmen  were 
then  made  fully  and  unconditionally  free.  On  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  July  the  last  stroke  of  slave 
labour  was  given ;  and  as  tiie  people  desisted  from 
their  work  they  congratulated  each  other,  exclaim- 
ing "  Thank  God  I  freedom  has  come  at  last." 
After  dressing  themselves  in  their  best,  tens  of 
thotisands  set  of£  to  their  places  of  worship.  -  At 
Falmouth,  the  scene  of  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Knibb, 
a  vast  assembly  gathered  before  twelve  o'clock, 
and  he  addressed  them ;  then  there  was  a  period 
of  silence,  all  bosoms  heaving  and  every  eye  glis- 
tening— he  called  the  congregation  to  listen  to  the 
ticking  of  the  clock.  "  Listen,"  he  said,  "  the 
hour  is  at  hand,  the  monster  is  dyi^."  As  the 
twelfth  peal  vibnted  he  exclaimed, "  ^uie  monster 
is  dead  !  the  negro  is  free  I  Three'^^«uB-&rJl^ 
Queen,"  and  the  people  rose  up  au^  mx^^into 
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one  lond  and  long-continued  burst  of  exultation 
and  joy.  '*  Never,"  -wrote  Knibb,  "  did  I  hear  such 
a  Bound  I  The  winds  of  ireedom  appeared  to 
have  been  let  loose.  The  very  building  shook  at 
the  strange  yet  sacred  joy.  Oh!  haa  my  boy! 
my  lovely,  slavery-hating  boy  been  there !  Alas 
he  was  sleeping  undisturbml  in  the  yard,  nor 
could  the  sweet  sounds  wake  him  li-om  his  rest. 
God  has,  however,  given  me  another  son,  a  little 
infant  just  twelve  months  old.  He  was  there,  and 
he  awoke  at  the  sound.  I  took  him  in  to  the  pulpit, 
and  he  appeared  to  enjoy  the  enchanting  scene." 
In  the  remembrance  of  William  Knibb's  very 

rcial  claim  to  be  honoured  in  the  association  of 
t  day,  we  have  mentioned  the  service  at 
Falmouth;  but  similar  servioes  were  held  over 
the  whole  island,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  early 
morning,  beneath  the  flash  of  torches,  in  the 
evening  with  songs  of  praise  and  the  happy 
gatherings  of  tho  grateful  people.  We  quoted  at 
tiie  oommencement  of  our  paper,  the  song  written 
by  James  Ifont^mery,  to  commemorate  the  first 
of  August,  1834.  The  more  humorous  song  of  the 
American  poet,  Whittier,  the  great  laureate  of 
Negro  Emancipation,  celebrates  in  his  lines  on 
American  freedom  emotions  felt  on  the  first  of 
August,  1888.   It  is  called : — 

Thi  Sohg  op  thb  Nbobo  BoATiuy  at  Post  Botal. 

**  O  praise  an'  tanks !   De  Lord  He  eomo 

To  aet  de  people  free ; 
An*  maMa  tink  it  day  ob  doom. 

An*  we  ob  jabilee. 
De  Lord  that  heap  de  Red  Sea  wares, 

He  jus*  as  'trong  as  den  ; 
Be  ny  de  word:  we  las'  nlf^t  slaves; 

To-day  de  Lord's  free  men. 
De  yam  irill  grow,  de  ootton  blow, 

.We'll  hob  de  rioe  an'  oom ; 
O  nebber  yon  fiav,  if  nebber  yon  bear 

De  driver  blow  his  lunn! 

Ole  massa  on  he  trabbels  gone; 

He  leaf  de  land  behind : 
De  Lord's  breff  blow  him  fnrder  cm. 

Like  oom-ehnck  in  de  wind. 
We  own  de  hoe,  we  own  de  plough. 

We  own  de  hands  dat  bold; 
We  sell  de  pig,  we  sell  de  cow, 

Bnt  nebber  chile  be  sold. 
Do  yam  will  grow,  do  cotton  blow. 

We'll  hab  de  rice  an*  com; 
O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  yon  hear 

De  driver  blow  his  horn  1 

Wo  pray  de  Lord:  He  gib  ns  signs 

DeA  smu  day  wo  be  fiee ; 
De  norf-wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 

De  wUd-dnck  to  de  sea; 
We  tink  it  when  de  church  bell  ring. 

We  dream  it  in  de  dxe&m ; 
Do  rioe-bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 

De  eagle  when  he  scream. 
Do  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  corn ; 
O  nebber  yon  fear,  if  nebber  yon  hear 

De  driver  blow  his  horn  I 

Wo  know  de  promise  oebbct  fail. 

An*  nebber  lie  de  word ; 
Ho  like  de  'postles  in  do  jail, 

Wc  waited  for  tin  Loni : 


An'  now  He  open  ebery  door. 

An'  trow  away  de  key ; 
He  tink  we  lub  Him  so  before. 

We  lub  Him  better  fiiee. 
De  yam  will  grow,  an'  ootton  Uow, 

He'll  gib  de  rioe  an'  oom; 
O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 

De  driver  blow  his  horn  I  ** 

Emancipation  gave  for  some  time  an  immense 
impulse  to  religion  and  to  the  h&bits  of  devout 
worship  througnout  the  island ;  hitJierto  the  fear 
and  the  dread  of  attending  upon  religious  ordi- 
nances had  so  far  prevailed  that  they  were  in  some 
districts  held  under  the  cover  of  the  night 
Many  of  the  buildings  for  divine  Bervioe  were 
very  large  and  crowded. 

In  "  Jamaica,  Past  and  Present,"  by  Rev.  J.  U. 
Phillippo,  we  find  an  instance  mentioned  of  a 
geatl^uan,  apparently  visiting  the  island,  who 
communed  with  the  church  at  Kingston  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Oughfam, 
and  who  said :  "  I  sat  down  with  about  tiuree 
thousand  members; — ^the church nnmbered three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  nine.  After  the 
interesting  service  two  members  were  publicly 
excluded,  one  for  Myalism  (witchcraft),  the  other 
for  what  would  make  many  a  member  of  an 
English  church  look  with  astoniahmeiTt,  it  was 
for  being  at  the  races,  and  this  I  am  told  is  a 
constant  and  regular  rule  throughout  the  island." 
The  same  authority  mentions  a  prayer-meeting 
held  in  the  same  church  at  four  o'(dock  in  the 
morning,  when  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  people 
were  present.  The  Baptist  congregation  at 
Spanish  Town,  Mr.  Phillippo's,  usually  averaged 
on  a  Sunday  two  thousand  Iwarus.  It  was  the 
same  at  Faunonth  beneath  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Knibb ;  and  there  was  a  larger  oongic^tion  still 
at  Sfontego  Bay  beneath  ute  oare  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Burdiatl,  averaging  two  thousand  two 
hundred ;  while  Mr.  Phillippo  gives  as  the  usual 
attmdanoe  at  East  Queen  Street,  Kingston  (Mr. 
Onghton's),  two  thousand  five  hundred,  with 
seven  hundred  as  the  average  at  the  week  evening 
services.  The  numbers  of  the  Wesleyan  Church 
numbered  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine. 

But  slavery  dies  hard ;  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion stiU  attempted  to  rage.  Space  forbids  to 
advert  to  subsequent  circumstanoea,  cmly  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  are  those  who  are  fond  of 
proclaiming  that  freedom  has  failed  socially  in 
Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies,  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  overwhelming  facts  show  that 
this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  uie  negro,  and  to 
the  freed  populations,  but  to  the  cupidity  and 
injustioe  ot  the  planters.  This  is  abnndandy 
illustrated  in  an  interesting  volume  by  Dr. 
Underbill.  "The  West  Indies;  their  Social 
and  Beligious  Condition."  These  reminiscences 
might  easily  pass  beyond  all  reasonable  length. 
The  story  of  Jamaica  has  yet  to  be  told,  and 
whether  we  regard  it  from  the  fairy-like  splendour 
of  its  manifold  beauties, — its  wonderful  wealth  of 
material  for  commercial  interests, — the  singular 
triumphs  of  religious  truth  in  the  island,  or  the 
problem  of  apparent  present  failure  there — ^it  fur- 
nishes a  world  of  interesting  mtflftetL  an  imftiortant 
chapter  in  the  histo^i^tM>)ii1 
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BT  TffiS  AUmn  OF  "UUlUMIH  JOSDnXH^S  TBOOBLES.** 
CKAPTER  VII. — PATIEJICE  TELLS  A  BTORT. 


THAT  night  Dr.  Graham,  having  another 
patient  in  t^  neighbourhood,  made  a 
second  visit  to  Mr.  Barton.  He  found  him  in 
a  more  natural  sleep  than  he  had  been  in  the 
morning,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  his  awakening. 

*'  I  hope  he  will  not  wake  very  soon,  but  if  he 
should  wake,  I  should  like  to  see  him.  If  Jacob 
,will  make  my  horse  comfortable  for  the  time,  I 
shall  be  in  no  special  haste  to  be  gone,"  said  he, 
cheerfully. 

The  doctor  was  made  comfortable  also,  with  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  an  armchair,  placed  on  the  little 
gulery  that  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
where  he  could  catch  uie  breeze  that  came  now 
and  then  up  from  the  lake. 

There  was  no  frost  in  the  air  to-night,  but  a 
closeness  that  was  a  warning  of  thunder.  In  the 
west  the  heavy  clouds  had  parted,  showing  a  star 
or  two,  and  the  night  grew  cooler  as  the  time 
wore  on.  Scarcely  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness, 
till  suddenly,  close  at  hand,  a  quick  shrill  chirp 
was  heard,  and  then  another  and  another  till  the 
air  was  full  of  the  sound. 

"  It  makes  one  think  of  the  fall  when  the 
crickets  begin  to  sing,"  said  Mrs.  Barton. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  not  far  away  now,  nor  the  winter 
either — the  long,  cold  winter,  which  is  a  serious 
drawback  among  the  advantages  of  this  fine 
country,"  said  the  doctor. 

I  thiok,  in  most  circumstances,  tho  winter  is 
a  pleasant  time." 

"  It  has  its  pleasures,  certainly.  It  gives  leisure 
for  our  story  to  a  busy  people-.  I  daresay,  too,  I 
may  come  to  like  it  as  well  as  tho  rest." 

"  Ton  are  going  to  make  your  home  among  tts, 
doctor,  I  hope." 

"I  think  80.  I  hope  so.  But  I  cannot  tell," 
said  Dr.  Oraham,  gravely.  I  hope  you  are 
not  top  tired  to-  sit  for  an  hour  or  two,  Mrs. 
Barton." 

"  No,  I  rested  nearly  all  day,  and  I  wish  Mrs. 
Wynne  to  have  out  her  sleep  before  she  takes 
the  watch  for  the  night.  No,  I  am  quite 
rested." 

The  house  was  very  quiet,  and  thoy  were  not 
so  near  aa  to  be  in  danger  of  disturbing  the  sick 
man  by  their  voices,  speaking  softly  as  they 
were.  And  in  a  little,  Mrs.  Barton,  to  her  own 
surprise,  found  herself  telling  Dr.  Graham  about 
her  early  life. 

"  No,  I  am  a  Canadian  bom.  My  mother  came 
from  Scotland.  My  father  was  an  American  and 
died  young,  and  then  my  mother  went  to  live 
with  Mrs.  Marlowe.  There  was  a  houseful  of 
^oung  people  then,  and  such  a  happy  household 
it  was  for  a  while.  Then,  after  a  few  years, 
my  mother  got  married  again,  and  went  away, 
meaning  to  take  me  with  her.  But  she  had 
made  a  mistake.  She  soon  found  that  she  had 
hard  times  before  her,  and  though  for  her  own 


sake  she  would  have  liked  me  to  go  with  her, 
she  knew  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  stay  where 
I  was. 

**  Of  course  it  was  to  earn  my  own  living  that 
I  stayed;  but  in  those  ^ys  on  a  great  farm, 
where  each  had  to  put  a  hand  to  some  kind  of 
work,  there  was  not  the  same  difference  made 
between  masters  and  servants,  as  there  is  get- 
ting -to  be  now.  I  was  just  like  a  daughter  of 
the  house  in  most  respects.  That  could  not  be 
always;  of  course,  but  I  was  of  a  contented  mind, 
and  had  not  a  pushing  nature,  and  I  loved  them 
all  dearly,  as  they  loved  me.  I  went  to  my 
mother  for  the  last  two  years  of  her  life— as  she 
needed»'me  sorely,  and  by-and-bye  I  married. 
When  Mr.  Marlowe  died  it  was  found  that  he 
had  left  this  farm  to  me  by  -will,  so  wo  came  here 
to  live,  and  no  sisters  could  have  beon  kinder  to 
me  than  Mrs.  Wynne  aud  Miss  Helen." 

From  ,aIL  that  Dr.  Graham  had  heard,  there 
had  been  times  when  -this  strong  patient  woman 
had  needed  kindness,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
bring  back  the  memory  of  past  troubles,  and  he 
askdd  some  question  about  the  early  days  of  the 
Marlowes  instead  of  speaking  of  the  times  that 
had  passed  since  she  had  returned  to  Carson,  and 
Mrs.  Barton  was  quite  ready  to  answer. 

"  Yes,  the  Stone  House  was  built  about  tho  time 
my  mother  -went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Marlowe,  and 
a  hospitable  house  it  always  -was.  It  was  an 
open  house  to  the  young  folk  of  the  town,  and  of 
all  the  country  far  and  near.  It  w-as  not  often 
without  -visitors,  and — well  some  of  them  did  no 
good  l^ere." 

**  There  were  sona,  were  there  not  ?  "  said  Dr. 
Graham,  aa  she  paused. 

"  Yes,  six  in  [dl ;  though  only  four  lived  to  grow 
up.  No,  there  are  none  of  them  in  this  neighbour- 
hood now,  though  three  of  them  settled  here 
when  they  left  their  father's  house.  They  married, 
and  so  did  the  two  eldest  daughters,  and  Mr. 
Marlowe  might  have  lived  to  see  many  of  his 
name  growing  up  about  him,  if  his  sons  had  been 
like  himself.  There  was  a  while  when  there 
were  grand-children  coming  and  going  about  tho 
house,  and  tho  grandfather  was  well  pleased  to 
have  the  house  filled  with  them.  He  showed 
more  fondness  for  them  than  he  had  been  in  the 
way  of  showing  his  own  children,  which  is  often 
the  case,  it  is  said,  with  grand-parents.  But  as 
time  went  on  he  had  enough  to  try  him  amongst 
themalL" 

"Well?"  Bfud  Dr.  Graham,  for  the  pause 
which  Mrs.  Barton  made  was  a  long  one. 

"  Well ! "  said  she  -with  a  sigh,  "  troubles  must 
come  into  a  large  family  sooner  or  later,  but 
such  troubles  as  came  to  the  Marlowes  need  never 
have  come  at  all,  had  the  sons  been  men  like  their 
father.  Only  folk  said,  and  I  .fear  it  was  true, 
that  he  was  too  easy  [9^1lt^^>,in)y«0£3^  I^Kb 
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they  seemed  to  be  all  that  he  could  wish,  them 
to  be  while  they  were  at  borne  and  imder  his  eye, 
th^fell  into  ill  ooupanj  and  followed  ill  counsel. 
Other  folk  bad  seen  it  all  for  a  good  while,  but 
it  was  never  till  they  came  to  have  places  and 
leBponsibilitiefl  of  their  own  that  the  worst  was 
made  known  to  their  &theT,  and  what  with  one 
thing  and  what  with  another,  they  nearly 
rained  themselves  and  him  too  before  all  was 
done. 

**  No ;  there  are  none  of  them  living  in  this 
part  of  the  country  now.  They  left  one  after 
another  in  the  course  of  time.  Two  of  them 
gathered  themselves  up  again  after  a  while,  and 
Mrs.  "Wynne  hears  sometimes  from  one  of  them, 
who  is  li^ang  in  the  far  west  and  doing  well. 
That  is  James ;  Allen  died  young.  But  oh  I  it  is 
heartbreaking  to  think  bow  different  it  might 
have  been  with  all  the  Marlowes  but  for  the  curse 
of  drink.  Out  of  them  all — and  there  might 
have  been  many  of  tiiem  by  this  time,  sons  and 
grandsons,  there  are  only  left  in  the  town  of 
Carson,  Hrs.  Marlowe  and  her  daughter  Helen  that 
bear  the  name.  You  are  not  thinking  it  strange 
of  me  to  be  telling  you  all  this,  are  you.  Dr. 
Graham  ?  Mrs.  Wynne,  at  least,  would  wish  you 
to  hear  about  the  family." 

*'  Yes,  she  once  said  s<miething  like  that  to  me," 
said  the  doctor.  "It  ia  indeed  a  sorrowful 
history." 

They  rose  and  went  together  into  the  sick 
room,  where  they  lingered  a  while.  The  patient 
was  still  sleeping  quietly,  and  when  they  came 
out  agfun  leaving  the  ^eepy  Jaoob  watching 
beside  him,  Mrs.  Buton  locked  into  the  doctox^a 
&oe,  asking  for  hope. 

"I  will  stay  ml  he  wakes,"  said  the  doctor. 
"I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  tall  you  all  you  wish  to 
hear  uien." 

They  sat  down  again,  and  no  word  was  spoken 
for  a  long  time. 

"  Mrs.  Barton,"  said  the  doctor  at  last,  Mrs. 
Wynne  once  said  to  me  that  words  could  never 
tell  all  that  you  had  be^i  to  them  all — to  her 
especially." 

Yes,  she  has  9aid  that  to  me,  though,  till  just 
the  other  day  we  have  not  for  years  spoken  of 
these  old  times.  It  was  your  name,  Dr.  Graham, 
that  set  na  to  recalling  these  days  agiun." 

"Indeed  !" 

"Yea.  There  were  some  things  tiiat  she 
would  like  yoa  to  know  about  hersdf  she  aud — 
though  she  was  never  likely  to  tell  you.  And 
I  knew  by  that  that  she  was  beginning  to  think 
much  of  you." 

*'  She  does  not  trust  me,  I  doubt." 

*'  Ah !  well,  that  will  come  in  time.  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  about  all  that  she  has  suffered. 

"Though  old  Mr.  Marlowe — as  people  began 
about  that  time  to  call  him — ^faad  had  trouble 
enough  of  one  kind  and  another  with  his  sons, 
none  had  come  within  the  four  walla  of  his 
house — that  is  no  one  in  the  house  had  made 
trouble  either  to  the  father  or  the  mother,  well — 
till  the  summer  that  Miss  Helen  was  bom,  for 
the  trouble  really  began  then,  though  it  did  not 
just  look  like  trouble  for  a  while. 

"  Miss  Helen  was  bom  when  the  next  youngest 
<^  the  &mily  would  have  been  ten  years  of  age 


if  he  had  lived.  There  is  just  twenty  years 
between  Mrs.  Wynne  and  her  sister.  I  was 
seventeen  that  summer,  and  tall  and  strong  as  I 
am  now,  and  I  was  a  help  all  round,  I  Jmovr, 
but  the  help  that  Mrs.  Wynne  spoke  of  came 
afterwards. 

"If  I  could  only  make  you  understand  what 
Eliza  Marlowe  was  like  when  she  was  twenty ! 
Miss  Helen  is  pretty,  and  nice  ;  yes,  and  good  too, 
but  Miss  Helen  is  Uke  other  people,  more  or  less. 
There  was  no  one  then,  and  I  have  seen  no  one 
since  like  her  sister.  'Exceeding  fair  to  look 
upon,'  you  know,  that  is  said  about  one  of  the 
women  in  the  Bible — that  is  what  used  to  oome 
into  my  mind  when  I  saw  Eliza  dressed  in  one 
of  her  pretty  gowns  when  company  vras  expected, 
and  it  was  true  of  her  always.  Bhe  was  strong 
too,  and  wise,  and  like  sunsmne  iji  the  hcmse,  and 
she  did  not  know  what  fear  was. 

"  Oh  I  I  could  tell  you— but  no,  I  will  not  go 
back  to  her  brothers  again — but  girl  though 
was,  she  stood  many  a  time  between  them  and 
her  &ther  and  mother,  when  ill-doing,  and  drink 
and  debt,  had  driven  them  all  but  mad.  No  ono 
was  like  her  father  in  her  eyes.  She  was  gay 
enough,  and  took  her  pleasure  with  the  rest,  but 
she  cared  for  no  man.  She  had  more  than  one 
looking  after  her,  and  she  might  have  been 
married  before  either  of  the  sisterH,  though  she 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three,  but  until  she 
should  find  a  man  in  all  things  like  her  iather, 
she  said,  she  would  be  content  to  bide  at  home. 

"  Well,  we  are  strange,  inoonsiBtent  creatures — 
every  one  of  us  bom  of  woman  as  you  must  know 
well,  doctor,  having  had  so  muiy  a  chance  to 
see,— and  the  wisest  whiles  show  themselves  but 
foc^i^  That  summer  there  came  to  our  house 
the  man  that  Miss  Eliza  married.  And  a  max, 
more  utterly  unlike  her  ^ther  in  all  things  oould 
not  have  been.  But  she  did  not  stop  to  think 
about  that,  or  about  anything  else  theui.  It  was 
love  at  first  sight  vrith  her — and  with  him  too,  it 
was  said,  but  it  waa  first  and  last  love  with  her, 
and  I  doubt  the  same  thing  oould  not  have  been 
said  of  him. 

**  I  often  wondered  what  she  could  see  in  him. 
Handsome?  Yes,  iu  a  way.  He  was  a  tall, 
straight,  &irhaired  lad,  lighthearted,  and  fair- 
spoken,  with  good  learning  and  money  enough. 
But  it  was  not  for  any  of  theee  things,  nor  for  all 
of  them  together,  that  she  oared  for  him.  It  was 
just  her  fate.  Her  time  had  come,  love  is  blind 
th^  say,  and  aho  saw  no  fault  in  him. 

"  It  waa  not  so  much  that  he  had  any  faults 
that  could  be  named — at  least,  it  wa?  not  say 
fault  that  made  me  wonder  at  Hiss  Eliea's  ch<noe. 
It  was  that  there  was  not  enough  of  him.  He 
was  lightminded  as  weU  as  lighthearted ;  her 
father  had  his  doubts,  and  would  have  had  her 
wait  a  while,  and  her  brothers  were  mad  with 
her,  all  but  Will,  the  youngest,  who  waa  at  home 
from  college,  and  was  greatly  taken  with  Mr. 
Wynne.  The  others  said  angry  and  bitter  things 
enough  about  him  and  his  ways.  As  for  her,  she 
never  heeded  them  nor  answered  them.  She  was 
not  even  angry  with  them,  so  oontent  was  she 
with  her  own  thought  of  him. 

"She  answered  her  father,  ^id^^tJie.xailimised 
him  that  the  son  b^Q'^     V<^bMkfgl&  her 
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husband,  ehonld  never  fail  him  as  his  other  aons 
had  done.  Most  things  that  Miss  Eliza  did  were 
right  in  my  eyes,  but  even  I  -wondeced  whiles, 
how  she  oonld  be  so  sure.  I  was  not  sure  oi  him 
myself,  and  if  I  had  known  anytMng — mean  of 
my  own  knowledge  and  not  by  hearing — ^that  I 
oould  have  tcdd  her,  I  might  liave  spokisn.  Bat 
it  would  have  done  no  good,  I  daresay,  thongh  I 
often  wished  afterwards  that  I  had. 

"  Well,  they  were  msirried,  and  went  away  to 

live  at  his  plaise  on  the  other  side  of  B  ,  a  fine 

place  it  is — and  from  all  that  I  could  gather  from 
the  letter  she  wrote  to  her  father  she  seemed 
happy.  They  came  now  and  then  to  see  the 
father  and  mother,  though  they  never  could  stay 
very  long,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  Mrs. 
Wynne  would  never  be  left.  They  came  again 
in  the  fall,  and  her  baby  was  bom  then, — and  was 
not  she  a  proud  and  happy  mother  I  I  think  I 
see  her  now,  going  about  the  house,  carrying  her 
child  dressed  in  the  wonderful  white  robes  she 
had  made  for  him  I  'And  the  young  father  was 
pleased  and  prood  as  well,  and  though  he  could 
not  stay  very  long  he  came  often,  and  I  began  to 
feel  at  rest  about  Eliza,  for  I  had  all  along  had 
sore  misgivings  about  her. 

"  Once  she  asked  me  if  I  would  go  home  with 
her,  if  her  mother  oould  spare  me,  but  she  was 
not  set  on  it,  and  I  oould  not  leave  Mrs.  Miu-lowe 
just  then.  She  was  not  stnmg,  and  there  was 
our  own  baby  besides.  Miss  !^en,  who  was  a 
darling. 

"  But  there  is  no  use  going  over  all  Uiat.  We 
did  not  have  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Wynne,  except 
just  for  a  day  or  half  a  day  at  a  time,  tiU  her  boy 
was  more  than  a  year  old.  People  wondered  that 
she  came  so  seldom,  for  it  was  not  so  very  far, 
but  she  had  her  resKms  for  staying  in  her  own 
house,  I  saspected,  and  so  did  her  &ther.  Her 
brother  Will  knew  something  against  him  I  was 
sure,  for  his  face  grew  buck  when  Bernard 
Wynne's  name  was  spoken  in  his  hearing.  But 
it  was  planned  between  us  all  that  they  should 

rd  Christmas  of  that  year  at  the  Stone  House, 
had  given  up  having  a  general  family 
gathering  at  that  tune,  for  several  reasons. 

"  They  came,  but  Mrs.  Wynne  said  nothing 
about  staying  a  while  after  the  holidays  were 
over.  They  came,  and  they  both  stayed  ten  days 
or  more,  and  nothing  lui,ppened  to  make  us 
specially  anxious  about  Eliza.  Mr.  Wynne  was 
good-natured  enough,  and  he  seemed  to  take 
pride  and  pleasnre  in  his  boy,  and  made  much 
of  little  M188  Helen,  and  the  time  was  passing 
quietly.  He  was  away  a  good  deal,  and  onoe  or 
twioe  he  was  oat  all  night,  but  though  I  had 
heard  Mrs.  Wynne  moving  about,  now  and  then, 
in  her  rooms  sll  night  through,  and  had  my  doubts 
whether  she  had  ever  been  in  her  bed  at  all,  she 
made  light  of  his  bein^  away,  saying  he  had  no 
doubt  stayed  with  friends.  And  though  he 
came  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  looking  as  no 
sober  man  would  be  likely  to  look  at  that  hour, 
she  met  him  pleasantly  enough,  and  it  passed 
over,  and  he  was  all  r^ht  1;^  we  time  they  came 
down  to  tea  together. 

"  But  there  came  a  night  when  I  was  wakened 
by  Eliza  coming  softly  into  my  room,  and 
laying  her  deeping  boy  down  in  uie  bed  beside 


me;  and  then  I  heard  stnmbling  steps  go  past. 
I  rose  and  dressed  and  opened  my  door  and 
waited,  I  then  heard  vmces,  and  movements 
about  the  room,  but  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
turb any  one  in  the  house  till  he  missed  the 
child.  Then  there  was  a  sadden  ncnse,  and  a  cry, 
and  I  ran  towards  the  door,  but  someone  eUn  had 
been  iratohing. 

As  she  ^rang  out  of  the  room,  wi*ii  him 
following  like  a  madman,  her  brotiier  sprang 
forward,  and,  catching  him  in  his  arms,  held  him 
fast,  as  she  hid  herself  in  the  room  where  her 
baby  was  lying.  And  then  Will  put  him  into 
the  room  again,  locking  the  door  on  the  outside, 
and  I  crept  into  my  bed  again  without  a  word, 
and  Eliza  did  not  know  that  I  had  wakened  at 
all.  She  wss  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with 
her  face  buried  in  the  clothes,  and  though  I 
listened  I  did  not  hear  a  sound. 

"  But  in  an  hour  or  so  she  rose  uid  went  softly 
hBck.  and  listened  at  the  door  for  a  minute,  snd 
Hhso.  she  tamed  the  key  and  went  in,  and  there 
was  1^  husband  lying  on  his  face  on  the  floor, 
dead.  She  did  not  know  at  first  that  he  was  dead, 
but  her  cries  roused  the  house,  and  the  doctor  wss 
sent  for,  and  he  said  that  he  had  died  of  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
neither  the  father  and  mother,  nor  any  one  else, 
ever  knew  what  had  been  happening  in  the  house 
that  night. 

But  the  brother  and  sister  knew ;  and  the 
first  time  that  Will  came  into  her  sight,  Eliza  was 
taken  with  a  great  trembling  that  could  not  be 
stayed ;  and  it  was  no  better  tiie  next  time,  but 
rather  worse,  for  she  tried  to  overcome  herself, 
and  speak  as  usual  to  him,  and  she  could  not  hide 
her  thought. 

**'Poar  soul!  I  did  not  know,  at  iho  time, 
which  I  pitied  most  They  were  almost  be;raid 
the  reach  of  pty  or  help.  Bat  (me  night.  Will 
came  to  the  sitting-room  to  me,  as  he  often  did 
when  his  father  and  mother  had  gone  to  bed; 
for  he  could  settle  to  nothing,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himself,  wd  it  kept  him  at 
home  when  I  let  him  sit  with  me.  There  was 
no  one  else,  and  we  were  like  brother  and  sister 
almost.    And  that  night  he  said — 

"  •  She  thinks  that  I  am  his  murderer,  and  I 
acknowledgo  that  I  could  have  killed  him  that 
night,  so  mad  was  I  for  her  sake.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  I  had  known  su^  a  thin^  to 
happen  to  my  sister.  0  you  were  to  get  a  sight 
of  her  beautifol  Mrms,  yon  would  find  the  black 
marks  of  his  fingers — I  am  sore.  And  Patience,* 
he  whispered,  with  the  tears  running  over  hk 
scared  f^ute  &oe,  *  I  Moy  have  killed  him.  If  it 
was  to  save  my  soul  I  could  not  say  whetiiw  I 
hurt  him  or  not,* 

"  But  I  can  tell,  I  said,  for  I  was  there  and 
saw  you,  though  you  did  not  see  me.  He  was 
just  mad  with  drink  and  rage,  and  it  was  tiiat 
which  kiUed  him,  as  the  doctor  said." 

***Was  I  sure?'  If  I  had  not  been  sure,  I 
almost  think  I  would  have  said  it,  seeing  tha 
joyful  change  on  his  face. 

But  I  was  sure,  for  I  had  heard  him  stumUing 
about  the  room  and  trying  the  door,  after  it 
was  shut,  and  I  said  it  over  aifcrowsE^acltfo  to 
comfort  him.  Digitized  by  VjUIJV^IV 
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**  *  And  will  you  tell  her.  Patience  ? '  the  poor 
boy  said,  and  I  promised  that  when  the  right 
time  came  I  would  toll  her  all  I  knew. 

But  the  right  time  did  not  come  for  a  while, 
for  Eliza  was  not  an  easy  person  to  speak  to 
if  she  did  not  wish  it.  She  was  in  a  strange 
state  too — qniet  after  the  rery  first,  but  going 
about  like  a  person  in  a  dream,  except  where 
her  boy  was  concerned.  She  was  gentle  and 
careful  of  him,  only  jealous  like,  when  anyone — 
even  her  own  mother — seemed  to  come  between 
them. 

**  Well,  the  time  came  when  Will  had  to  go 
back  to  the  university  again,  and  as  he  was  to 
take  an  early  start,  he  bade  h^  mother  and  sister 
good-bye  at  night,  and  they  all  said  it  quietly 
enough.  But  when  they  were  gone,  the  poor 
Ix^  looked  at  me  with  a  world  of  misery  in  his 
I  did  not  say  a  word,  for  I  oould  promise 
him  nothing,  but  in  a  little  I  followed  hia  sister 
into  the  room  which  had  hem  hers  as  a  girl,  and 
which  she  had  gone  back  to  with  her  boy.  She 
was  sitting  at  the  window,  as  she  sometimes 
did,  far  into  the  night,  looking  out  at  the  clouds, 
or  the  lake,  or  the  lights  of  the  town,  who  could 
say?  And  may  be  never  seeing  anything  but 
her  own  thought  all  the  time. 

'*  I  set  down  the  cup  of  milk  that  I  had  made 
my  excuse  for  coming,  and  at  once,  for  fear  my 
courage  might  fail,  took  my  place  quite  near  her 
a  little  out  of  si^t,  and  I  sad, — 

" '  Miss  Wynne,  are  you  going  to  let  your 
"brother  go  aw^  without  a  single  kind  word  ? ' 

"  And  then  I  was  friehtened,  for  the  dreadful 
trembling  came  upon  hat  ag^n,  and  she  could 

"  *  Go  away.  Patience  I   60  away  [ ' 

**But  I  would  not  go.  I  just  pat  my  arms 
about  her,  and  held  her  f&st  till  the  worst  was 
over,  hardening  myself,  and  then  I  s^d, — 

"  *  Will  it  ease  your  trouble  any  to  know  that 
you  have  sent  your  brother  away  to  fall  into  ill 
ways?  What  will  he  care  for  ms  books,  or  his 
learning,  when  he  knows  lhat  the  one  he  loves 
best  in  all  the  world  is  calling  him  a  murderer  ? ' 

"  She  cried  out  at  that,  and  struggled  to  get 
away  from  me,  but  I  was  stronger  than  she,  and 
I  jnat  held  her  fast  and  waited,  and  then  I  said, — 

"  *  You  think  yourself  the  moat  unhappy 
woman  in  the  world,  but  jon  are  not.  For  your 
husband  might  have  died  by  your  Isomer's 
hand,  as  you  believe,  and  he  did  not.' 

**And  then  I  told  her  that  when  she  was 
kneeling  there  by  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  the  dark, 
hiding  her  head  lest  her  sobs  should  awaken  me, 
as  she  thought — I  was  outside  the  door  watching 
Will,  and  how  I  had  heard  the  angry  voice  and 
the  stumbling  step  of  her  husband  long  after 
Will  had  gone.  She  sat  a  long  time  without  a 
word,  and  then  she  said, — 

**  *  He  should  have  told  me.* 

*•  *  Did  you  ask  him? '  I  said. 

"  But  it  was  well  she  had  not,  for  Will  could 
not  have  defended  himself,  not  knowing  what 
happened  himself. 

**  In  a  little  I  took  courage  to  ask  if  I  might 
bring  Will  to  her  for  I  knew  he  was  waiting,  but 
she  aaid  no — beoanao  of  baby — ^but  she  womd  go 
to  him.    Then  I  went  and  sat  upon  the  stairs 


waiting,  and  in  a  little  while  I-heard  her  weeping 
and  sobbing  and  him  as  well,  sad.  then  I  uiew 
that  the  worst  was  over,  and  then  I  went  to  my 
bed. 

"  We  were  late  in  the  morning,  for  a  wonder, 
and  Will  had  only  time  for  a  word,  '  God  bless 
you,  Patience,'  he  said.  And  I  said  to  him,  '  You 
are  all  tho  brother  she  has  now,  that  she  can 
trust  much  to,  take  cue  of  yourself  for  her  sake.' 
He  promised,  bat  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  do  it  for 
a  while. 

"  After  that  Eliza  graduallT  began  to  fall  into 
her  old  ways  f^ain,  and  uiough  she  did  not 
go  out  much  except  to  the  churoh,  she  saw  the 
people  that  came  to  the  house,  and  was  better  in 
other  ways  and  more  reasonable.  There  is  no 
trouble  that  may  not  be  outlived,  they  say,  and  I 
think  she  might  have  come  almost  to  be  her  old 
self  again,  if  her  boy  had  been  spared  to  her.  He 
was  a  loving  boy — the  image  <n  his  &th6r,  and 
like  him  in  other  ways,  and  his  mother's  heart 
was  set  on  hun.  It  was  cnmp — a  single  night 
did  it,  and  then  a  doad  of  blackness  and  duki^ss 
fell  upon  her. 

*'  The  first  month  or  two  of  it  nearly  killed  her 
father  and  mother,  and  when  Will  came  home 
her  gloom  and  her  dead  silence  nearly  drove  him 
wild.  And  then  she  said  she  would  go  home  to 
her  own  house  again.  She  would  not  listen  to 
anything  that  was  said  to  her.  It  was  like  a 
madness,  her  father  thought.  But  she  was  in 
health,  and  her  own  mistress,  and  what  could  he 
do.  At  last  he  said  he  would  let  her  go  for  a 
while,  if  she  would  take  Patience  with  her,  and 
she  consented  to  that  for  the  sake  of  getting  away 
quietly,  meaning  to  send  me  home  again  in  a 
while.   But  I  would  not  be  sent  home. 

This  was  the  time  that  Hrs.  Wynne  meant 
when  she  said  to  you  that  I  had  helped  her. 
But  1  am  not  going  to  tell  you  much  more.  You 
can  imagine  it  all,  I  daresay,  being  a  doctor,  and 
having  seen  such  things. 

The  form  had  been  let,  and  we  had  rooms  in 
the  house  where  we  lived  by  ourselves  mostly. 
They  were  quiet  people  who  had  the  place,  just  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  they  left  us  to  ourselves, 
and  asked  no  questions.  But  they  understood 
what  was  needed  with  few  words  spoken,  aad 
time  wore  on.  After  a  while  she  grew  less  silent 
and  gloomy,  but  irritable  and  ill  to  do  with, 
Kod  hated  tlu>  sight  of  me  at  times.  And 
since  I  would  not  leave  her,  she  woold  fiain  have 
gone  away  Irarself,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  keeping 
myself  out  of  the  way,  bat  never  losing  sight  of 
her  by  night  or  by  day.  And  sometimes  she  was 
very  gentie  and  kmd,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
throw  off  her  heavy  burden  of  misery  uid  gloom. 

**  When  spring  came,  when  we  had  been  away 
a  year  aad  more,  there  came  a  letter,  sayinz  that 
her  father  had  had  a  stroke,  and  wanted  her  to 
come  home,  and  she  did  not  h^tate  a  moment. 
We  were  there  that  night,  and,  for  all  that  could 
be  seen,  she  was  quite  herself  from  that  time. 

"  Not  her  old  self.  Her  pretty  hair  was  be- 
ginning to  change  by  that  time,  and  her  colour 
was  gone,  and  she  seldom  smiled — though  she 
was  aJiways  cheerful  with  her  f»ther,  and  the 
light  of  las  ^es  and  of  her  moCKtXtof^^lL^he 
had  always  been.  2b>igW]i$«^^%^P^^^ood 
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many  years  after  that,  though  he  was  never  very 
Htrange,  and  he  needed  some  one  to  depend  on, 
and  to  Wp  him  witih  most  things,  and  it  was  his 
daughter  who  was  right  hand,  and  eyes,  and 
everything  else  to  him  while  he  lived. 

"  For  poor  Will  died  before  his  &ther,  indeed 
within  the  year  after  his  siBter  came  home  again. 
He  had  never  been  just  very  strong,  and  he  had 
not  taken  good  care  of  himself  for  a  while,  I  am 
afraid,  poor  fellow ;  I'll  tell  yon  who  minds  me  of 
him — your  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Muir,  and  I  think 
that  is  one  reason  why  Mrs.  "Wynne  has  always 
taken  such  an  interest  in  that  yonng  man.  He 
was  of  a  very  sweet  and  pleasant  nature,  and 
everybody  liked  him  and  made  mnoh  of  him,  and 
he  may  luve  been  just  a  little  sptnled  with  it  all, 
but  there  were  few  like  him  among  the  young 
folk  that  used  to  oome  alxnit  the  house  in  former 
days. 

"  He  had  been  poorly  the  winter  before,  and  his 
father  had  sent  him  south  to  a  warmer  climate 
the  winter  his  sister  was  sway.  But  he  would 
not  go  i^fun.  He  was  not  fit  for  it,  he  said,  and 
would  rather  die  at  home.  He  only  lived  that 
spring.    I  was  not  there  at  the  last. 

"  I  had  seen  mother  sometimes,  since  she  went 
away,  and  she  had  written  to  me  now  and  then, 
and  just  at  the  end  of  the  winter  there  came 
word  that  she  was  getting  frail,  and  would  like 
to  see  me  onoe  more,  and  would  I  come  if  I  could 
be  spared. 

*'  I  was  loth  to  leave  Will,  for  we  had  always 
been  good  friends,  being  nearly  of  an  age.  But 
though  he  might  miss  me,  he  did  not  really  need 
mo,  having  his  sister,  fuid  I  was  sometimes  afrud 
that,  longing  to  please  him,  I  might  seem  to  be 
putting  myself  between  him  and  her,  and  except 
uttle  Helen,  he  was  all  that  was  lefb  to  her,  and — 
so  I  went  away. 

"My  mother  lived  two  years  after  that,  and  I 
stayed  with  her  to  the  end.  It  was  strange  I 
whiles  thought,  but  I  found  when  I  oame  to  be 
with  her  E^ain,  that  I  had  not  outlived  my  know- 
ledge of  her,  or  my  love  to  her.  It  was  as  natural 
and  as  good  to  be  with  her,  as  it  used  to  be  when 
I  was  a  child.  She  had  had  a  hard  life,  poor 
mother,  and  many  troub^  but  she  had  borne 
them  well,  and  had  grown  stronger  and  sweeter 
under  them.  And  ^e  was  happier  during  these 
two  last  years. 

*'■  I  have  made  a  long  stoiy  of  what  I  had  to 
say,and  I  daresi^I  have  said  more  than  I  needed 
to  say  about  myself,  but  you'll  forgive  me  that 
for  the  sake  of  all  the  rest.  I  am  sure  yon  must 
have  learned  to  know  and  love  Mrs.  Wynne  be- 
fore tlus  time,  having  seen  so  mac^  of  her,  but  I 
think  only  the  two  or  three  who  know  about  her 
youth  can  really  know  her  rightly.  And  you 
ought  to  be  one  of  those  who  da" 

"  Mrs.  Barton  I  thank  you  with  ail  my  heart," 
said  the  doctor,  giving  her  his  hand.  But  he 
made  no  comment  on  the  history  he  had  heard — 
not  because  he  had  not  been  interested  in  it,  Mrs. 
Barton  was  very  sure.  They  went  together  to 
the  bedside  of  her  hugband,  who  still  slumbered^ 
and  then  Mrs.  Wynne,  rested  and  refreshed,  came 
downstiurs,  and  then  Dr.  Graham  said  he  would 
oome  early  in  the  morning,  «nd,  bidding  them 
good-bye,  vront  away. 


.Sabbat^  ^^mt^bts. 

WELLS  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

lU. — CEERSHEUjL. 

BEEHSHEBA,  "the  well  of  the  oath,"  became 
at  an  early  time  in  patriarchal  days  a 
memorable  place,  and  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Israel  its  name  is  often  mentioned  in  sacred 
history.  It  waa  by  Abraham's  servants  that  this 
well  was  digged,  and  in  order  to  secure  its  pos- 
session, ho  entered  into  a  trealy  with  Abimclech 
king  of  the  Philistines,  confirmed  by  exchange  of 
presents  and  ratified  by  oath.  Gen.  xxi.  30,  31. 
Here  also  Abraham  consecrated  the  place  by 
making  it  a  little  sanctuary,  v.  S3 ;  "  ho  planted 
a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lobd,  the  everlasting  God."  But 
though  he  "  sojourned  in  the  Plmistines'  land 
many  days,"  he  found  there  no  homo ;  "  he  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange 
country.*'  God  gave  him  none  inheritance  in 
it,  no,  not  bo  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on,'*  Acts  vii.  5. 
And  so  when  he  left  Beersheba  and  went  to  Hebron 
whore  Sarah  died,  the  well  was  neglected,  and 
was  probably  one  of  those  which  the  Philistines 
stopped  up.  At  a  later  time  it  was  reopened  by 
Isaac's  herdmen,  when  the  treaty  was  renewed 
and  the  old  name  was  restored.  From  this  place 
Jacob  set  out  to  go  to  Padan-aram,  Gen,  xxviii. 
10 ;  and  here  again  he  rested  on  his  journey  to 
Egypt,  and  "  offered  sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his 
father  Isaac."  Gen.  xlvi.  1.  Here  Samuel  made 
his  two  sons  judges  over  Israel.  1  Sam.  viii.  1,  2. 
And  at  this  place  Elijah  paused  in  his  flight  from 
Jezebel  on  his  way  to  Horeb  the  mount  of  God. 
1  Kings  xii.  3.  Repeated  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  history  of  Israel  as  being  the  border  mty 
of  Palestine,  so  that  the  vrords  "from  Dan  to 
Beersheba*'  frequently  occur.  A  place  so  noted 
in  Bible  story  has  not  failed  to  attract  observa- 
tion in  onr  own  days,  and  Bir-es-Saba.  '*  the  well 
of  the  Seven,"  corresponds  to  **  Beersheba  the  well 
of  the  Oath,"  attested  by  Abraham's  gift  of  seven 
ewe  lambs  to  the  king  of  the  country. 

Ages  have  passed  away  since  those  days.  Geue- 
ration  after  generation  has  drank  of  those  waters, 
yet  the  unfailing  spring  deep  hid  beneath  the 
surface  still  flows,  while  surrounding  ruins  alone 
mark  the  site  of  tlie  vanished  city  that  once  stood 
there.  And  oven  as  the  traveller  gladly  welcomes 
the  refreshing  draught,  so  does  the  Christian  wel- 
come the  thought  of  Him  to  whom  father  Abra- 
ham first  paid  homage  here,  when  "  he  called 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God." 
Patriarchs  and  prophets  who  worshipped  here 
have  passed  away,  but  the  believer, — true  son 
of  the  faithful  Aravham, — ^may  look  beyond  the 
chances  and  changes  of  time,  and  say  with  holy 
confidence,  '*  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  in  all  generations.'* 

"O  evarlBBtiiig  I«ve. 

WaUqaing  oi  grace  and  fi^oe* 
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^agts  tax  tj^je  ^nuttjg. 

MADE  A  MAN  OP. 
CHAmEB  I. — TACKTSa  TSK  BAflXKT. 

'HAT'S  the  aortof 
mtiole,  Monsie. 
YoQ  are  a  jewel 
of  a  «{steT,  and 
no  mistake. 
Kow  for  biui- 
tieea — let  lusee 
what  vaa  ham 
got  iDBide  that 
beggai'swdilet. 
All  right — you 
call  it  a  frail, 
do  you?  Pmils 
won't  rait  me, 
I  can  tell  you, 
Sia  IshaUbe 
at  hungry  as  a 
hunter.  Bome- 
thing  K^id, 
child,  and  in 
jolly  ;ood 
plenty.  Momo 
nmtbe  alinfi 
ftowiAat.** 

Bflle  Amtin  langbcd  gafly.  The  wdgfat  of  thai  battered 
**  frail  **  to  deverly  stoflbd  irith  good  OungBfinada  her  heart 
foel  light  M  a  fbather.  He  vaa  alvayi  "  loeh  a  joke," 
this  heloTcd,  blnaterisg  Jack ;  worehipped  and  widted  on 
more  than  ia  good  for  Ug,  cver-so-mnch  older  brothers,  who 
arc  sometlmeB  apt  to  be  a  little  telf-important  attd  tynimioal, 
as  if  fbnd  mothere  and  Bistera  existed  but  to  do  a  boy*8  will 
and  pleasure. 

Not  that  Jack  Austin  was  a  eolfish  lad — far  from  it. 
Healthy,  high-spirited,  and  careless,  describes  bim  fairly. 
A  complete  boy,  who  would  take  his  own  time  to  grow  into 
a  man,  and  was  not  to  be  forced  or  hurried.  Jack's  elders, 
doubting  the  dormant  strength  their  wise  eyes  failed  to  dis- 
cover, palled  doleful  faces.  Faoea  all  the  longer  because 
the  thongfatlcss  boy's  mother  was  a  widow,  an  invalid,  and 
not  over  rich.  Two  lively  children  cannot,  aa  everybody 
knows,  be  reared  without  mental  and  money  anxieties. 

At  nztecn.  Jack  should  have  been  his  mothci's  staff  and 
stay,  steady  and  strong — or  at  least  have  shown  the  bogin- 
niug»  of  a  capacity  for  maulincse,  as  developed  in  settled 
purpose  and  unflagging  industry.  Lone  mothers  have  been 
proud  of  such  sous  before  now,  and  small  siaters  have 
idolised  such  a  brother — at  once  an  example  and  a  [votcctor. 
But  if  we  were  all  what  we  ought  to  be,  our  pastors  and 
masters  woold  have  a  lazy  time  of  it. 

Jack  AostiD  needed  teaching,  and  teaching  of  tfao  very 
best  he  was  going  to  get.  Is  there  not  a  Father  who  cares 
for  ihofaOierlcaa?  and  has  not  Ood  said:  *<  Let  your  widows 
trust  in  He  ?" 

Hitherto  the  setting  of  examples  had  been  left  to  little 
EfHe.  She  was  a  womanly,  old-£uhioned  ehild,  and  she 
accepted  the  ohaigQ  of  Jack's  monls  and  manners  proudly, 
along  with  the  care  of  his  soc^  fi^oves,  books  and  button- 
hook ;  making  an  awM  bog^e  of  the  whole  lot,  said  the 
ungrateful  biother,  as  often  as  he  had  no  better  fan  on  hand 
than  a  teasing  akirmish,  which  sweet-tempered  Effle 
thonrag^y  enjoyed.  The  little  girl,  alzeady  womanly, 
always  took  care  not  to  spoil  sport,  or  vex  her  tormentor  by 
a  stupid  show  of  wooden  amiability. 

It  was  £ffie  who  generally  mode  up  Jack's  mind  for  him 


on  all-important  occasions,  especially  when  decision  in- 
volved daty  or  denial*  or  even  a  little  serious  consideration. 

"I  hate  to  bo  bothered  in  holiday  time,"  grumbled  the 
indolent  boy;  "Where's  the  hurry?  HI  taste  and  try,  and 
lode  about  me,  because  when  once  I  know  what  I  want  to 
do,  mind  you,  Sis — ponf — puff — I  shall  go  ahead  like  a 
steam-engine  and  astonish  you  all  1 " 

BflSe  was  sure  of  it :  she  declined  to  believe  that  another 
Jack  existed  in  England  or  out  of  it  half  as  clever  as  this 
merry  brother. 

On  this  particular  morning,  Effio  had  been  called  soon 
after  daylight,  by  the  landhidy  of  the  scasido  lodgings 
where  Mrs  Austin  was  staying;  and,  aoocnding  to  a  solemn 
promise  made  overnight,  pracecded  to  the  more  difficult  task 
of  arotuing  her  brother. 

"  Of  course  he  had  been  awake  hours  ago,"  grumbled  the 
sleepy  fellow— "  there  was  no  need  to  make  such  a 
fussiflcation.   He  oould  get  up  with  the  best  if  ho  chose." 

**  Ah  >  but  you  never  do  choose,  Jock  dear,"  cried  Effie, 
throngh  the  keyhole.   "Now  you  must  oomo  quick  to 
breakfast,  quick,  for  it  is  all  ready." 
"  Wait  a  hit.  House ;  is  your  breakfast  worth  eating?  " 
Worth  eating  1  oome  down  and  see.   Baoon  and  eggs, 
Jock — marmalade,  Devonshiio  butter." 

**  Hold  hare].  Sis ;  I'll  pounce  upon  you  in  three  minutes ; 
you're  a  first-rater  I " 

How  carefully  she  ponroci  out  the  tea — how  dexterously 
she  landed  the  poached  eggs  unbroken  on  Jack's  j^te; 
baldly  taking  bite  or  sup  herself,  it  was  so  pleasant  to  see 
him  eat  bar  daintiea  1  Hers  thoy  were,  bou^t  privately,  the 
eggs  and  marmaladey  with  her  own  money:  because  brother 
Jack  must  be  fSted  liberally  on  this  day  of  daj's ;  a  morning 
hwalding  untold  wonders.  Effle's  ardent  imaginaUon 
spoiled  her  appetite ;  it  was  enough  to  look  at  her  hungry 
brother  devouring  everything,  emptying  her  tea-pot,  clear- 
ing Mrs.  Blade's  dishes.  The  worthy  landlady  had  done 
her  best;  frizzled  the  bacon  to  a  turn,  and  wanned  tho 
rolls  left  yesterday,  for  Efflo's  hero ;  not  now  broUier  Jack, 
a  boy  lilra  the  rest  of  boys,  but  a  new  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
whose  adventures  were  to  make  everybody  famous — and 
perhaps  even  give  name  and  tooiancc  to  tho  shabby  brick 
and  mortar  "  Esplanade  House,"  Mrs.  tSlade's  ugly  dwelling. 

Jack  was  going  to  Beer  Head — not  by  the  high  road  of 
course,  or  even  along  the  cliff  path,  but  on  tho  beach 
between  tides ;  a  most  perilous  expedition  Efiie  felt  certain, 
though  the  boy  made  light  of  her  fears  and  affected  to  coro 
only  for  the  too  probable  loss  of  his  dinner. 

"  Unless  I  get  round  Pitloss  Point  in  the  nick  of  time," 
he  said,  "  TU  just  have  to  camp  out  on  the  sliinglc,  and 
make  a  night  of  it  supperless,  till  the  tide  goes  down.  Not 
quite  so  pleasant  that  as  the  *  Crab  Inn '  at  Boer,  with  soles 
and  whiting,  gioen  peas  and  lobsters.  'Tis  true,  Effle. 
Mr.  Stewart  said  snmmer  visitors  drove  over  to  Beer  Head 
on  purpose  for  a  dinner,  and  have  their  knives  and  forks 
and  plates  changed  by  old  fisher  chaps,  with  curly  wigs 
and  pigtails,  Jind  quids  of  tobacco,  a  hundred  years  old. 

'Tia  a  dead  and  buried  place  you  know,  Moose  " 

"  Hush — ^hosh ! "  she  whispered,  **  you  will  waken  mother. 
Jack,  dear,  Fve  thought  of  everything — dinner  and  supper, 
enougb  and  to  spew.  Oome  with  me." 

Then  it  was  that  thebnlg©d-out  basket  had  been  dragged 
from  its  hiding-plaoe — a  splendid  SQt[nisB  which  Jack 
hailed  with  apinoTing  yet  doubtful  eyes.  Straw  "fraila" 
may  eont^  nune  chaff  than  wheat,  when  children  pack  the 
provision-basket. 

Effie  read  his  ungenerous  snqncidn. 
"  No,"  die  told  him, — **  there's  a  whole  threepenny  loaf  in 
slices,  four  ing  bits  of  cheese, — lumps.  Jack, — ^halfour  plain 
cake,  a  hnndi  of  eold  plum  pudding,  three  lovely  apples— 
monsters —  a  flask  of  ginger-wine  in  a  soda  bottle,  tvother, 
and  biscuits  and  tuxkey  figs  to  finish  off  the  ooBners.  I 
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don't  think  yon  will  stttrre.  Jack,"  she  went  on  anxionsly. 
"  Hamma  said  it  was  a  waste,  bnt  you  mean  to  be  a  real 
Cmsoe,  I  see  it  in  your  face.  I  can  gnesa  vbenerer  you 
are  shamming.  And  Crusoes  must  be  in  danger,  by  land  or 
eea.  You  are  a  town  boy ;  stmnge  to  the  rooks  and  the 
water,  what  if  you  lose  your  way, ...  If  there  shonld  be 
an  accident  ...  I  wish — I  wish,  I  were  going  with  you ! " 

**  I  don't  then,"  said  Jack,  coolly.  **  Bix  miles  to  Beer 
and  BIX  back,  and  scrambles  between — TA  have  to  carry  yon 
a  {nok-a-baok,  child,  along  with  this  wallet, — ^"tis  load 
enough  for  a  donkey*  and  Vm  but  a  man.  Giro  us  the 
Btmpi,  and  ding  the  thing  over  my  thonlder.  So— easy. 
Town  boy,  indeedl  none  of  yoni  nonMme,  EfBe.  Does 
little  Hist  Conceit  Imagine  I  mnrt  fidl  into  mlBohief  unless 
she  tiotB  after  me  like  a  dog?  The  tide  Bems^— rve  a 
tongue  in  my  head  and  brains  too.  Just  suppose  now 
that  I  get  lost,  benighted.— aU  right,  I  shall  take  a  bed  at 
Beer.  Don't  you  let  the  mother  get  frightened;  ply  her 
with  oonmum-aense, — you  have  the  gift,  and  get  my  break- 
fast, ready  for  me  to-morrow  morning.  You  shall  hare 
your  reward  if  you're  a  good  girl — an  Atplenitm  Jfarimtm, 
or  a  new  sea  beast,  all  alive  and  splendiferous,  to  be  put 
in  my  Aquarium  and  called  yours — don't  you  understand  ? 
It's  the  same  in  the  end,  to  a  sensible  sister.  TSow  then, 
I'm  off- kiss  mo ;  stop  a  minute,  I  haven't  put  you  through 
your  catechism  of  daily  duties.  Let  us  hear  if  you've  got 
your  lesson — and  pass  me  that  buttered  roll,  Til  finish  it. 
Now  then,  hurry — you're  to  " 

"  Feed  the  tame  gulls,  and  clean  out  the  sea  ftnemoQes," 
repeated  the  girl,  "  and  copy  that  Latin  exercise  over  again 
neatly,  and  tidy  your  bookshelf,  and  mend  the  hole  in  your 
other  tiouser's  pocket,  and  find  your  lost  penknife,  and  the 
missing  volume  of  *  Cruising  for  Pirates,'  and  persuade 
mother  to  let  you  hire  Archer's  boat,  and  suggest  that  apple 
tart  and  clotted  cream  is  very  refreshing,  when  a  boy  is 
dead  tired  and  has  had  no  dinner  to  speak  of.  Is  there 
anything  else  ?  If  there  is,  tell  me  and  I  will  do  it.  But  oh  I 
Jack,  promise  to  be  careful  t  mother  has  so  much  to  worry 
her,  and  I  shall  not  be  with  jou  to  think — to  remind  " 

"Why,  you  morsel  of  vanity,"  cried  the  impatient  Jack, 
"  what  rubUsh  ii  this.  You  have  been  frightening  yourself 
with  trumpery  stories.  There's  no  such  luck  for  a  fellow 
now — nothing  will  happen  to  me — oidy  wiah  it  wouldt 
Where's  the  he31  of  twine  and  Hm  fstn-^gger?  '  ni  never 
get  started.  Fetoh  them  from  my  bed,  fiis— fly,  gallopt 
What  a  time  she  is  t  On  the  bed  or  und«  it,  Effle  I  Here 
ihe  oomes-T-good  girl,  ehuck  them  Into  my  pocket  Why — 
why— what'0  thie?  Who  wants  a  Prayer  BocA?" 

**  Do  not  go  iHthont  one,  dear  dearest  Jack,"  prayed 
breathless  Effie.  "I  was  nearly  forgetting  and  spoiling 
eveiything.  Boldnaon  Crusoe  had  his  BiUe,  nobody  ever 
goes  on  an  e^>edition  without  one,  we  don't  know  what 
may  happen.  Soldiers  buckle  on  their  swords,  and  clergy- 
men take  their  books — you  are  going  to  be  a  clergyman — do 
take  it,  brother,  do — 'tis  my  own  Prayer  Book,  and  such  a 
wee  one  1  See,  it  has  gone  in  beautifully,  you  will  never 
know  that  it  is  there." 

"  Much  good  it  is  like  to  do  me  then,"  growled  irreverent 
Jack.  "I  am  not  a  clergyman  yet,  £iBo;  but  perhaps  I 
shall  be  one  of  these  days,"  he  added  hastily,  sliamed  by 
the  sight  of  her  earnest  face.  "  Oood-bye,  dame  FanoifuL 
Can't  you  let  a  fellow  be  happy  in  holiday  time  ?  Wish  me 
*  Bon  voyage,' " 

"  God  bless  my  own  darling  brother  I "  she  whispered  (as 
she  was  wont  to  do  in  her  morning  and  evening  prayers), 
hug^^i^;  him  the  while  fervently. 

The  next  moment,  he  was  on  his  fearless  way.  She  ran 
to  the  garden  gate  and  saw  him  leap  gallantly  from  the 
high  esplanade  wall  to  the  beach.  On  the  shingle  he 
turned,  took  off  the  straw  hat  which  she  had  trimmed  with 
»  new  Uue  ribbon,  and  wared  It  to  her  pcondly.  How 


handsome  and  manly  he  was  ;  as  tall  as  the  two  flshermon 
stopping  to  speak  to  him  1  One  of  the  men  has  a  spy  glass, — 
perhaps  he  is  giving  town-bred  JatAi  advice  about  the  tide 
and  the  cliffs.  The  weather  is  ghnious;  such  a  lovely  sky 
and  sea,  rosy  red  and  silvery  blue,  except  where  the  fresh 
morning  wind  curls  the  long  wave  line,  and  sends  it  froth- 
ing onward,  snow-whito. 

The  same  wind  lifts  Eifie's  flowing  hair,  and  blows  it 
about  her  eyes ;  when  she  succeeds  in  pulling  the  tangle 
back.  Jack  has  passed  out  of  sight  round  a  big  rook,  and 
the  fishermen  are  uring  their  glass  close  beside  her.  She 
felt  quite  sony  to  go  indooi^  and  lingered,  oarionsly 
attzaetod  by  the  men's  talk. 

^Aye,  aye,  Davy,  dirty  Teaiher  anxe  famn^"  Effia 
heard  the  elder  of  the  two  say.  **lliere^s  a  gale  tarwing, 
well  oatoh  nothing  to-nig^L" 

The  child  could  not  believe  it. 

"Oh,  sir  I"  she  cried  thnidly,  <*Iook  at  the  sun  and  the 
seal  Jaok  oonld  not  have  had  a  nioer  day  made  on  purpose 
for  him.  Ho  is  gone  BoUnscm  Chnsoefng.  I  do  sD  want 
him  to  enjoy  it  and  have  adventures,  and  coma  home  safe;'* 

Piper,  honest  flshorman  that  he  was,  looked  at  the  littie 
town  lady  with  compassionato  benevolence.  So  young  a 
face  and  so  anxious — ^the  kindly  old  fellow  made  hasto  to 
reauure  and  comfort  this  pretty  innocenL  Hex  manner  of 
speech,  tboa^  strange  to  his  ears,  pleased  and  puzzled  him. 

"Is  yon  young  gentleman  your  brother?"  he  asked, 
smiling.  Be  easy,  miss,  h^ll  oome  to  no  harm  being  so  as 
he  can  take  care  of  bisself,  an'  the  weather  not  agoing  to 
alter  whilst  dayli^t  lasties.  'Tis  the  tide  as  folks  has  to 
look  out  for ;  it  runs  in  strong  round  the  Point,  an'  sweeps 
all  it  gets  clean  out  to  sea.  High-water  mark  is  a  goodish 
bit  up  the  face  of  the  cliffy  but  the  youngster  knows  alt 
about  it,  an'  there's  a  good  bed  to  be  had  at  Beer,  if  he 
should  be.deluded  an' finoed  to  play  truant  Don't  you  take 
nothing  to  heart,  missy — a  lad  like  yon  is  not  to  be  catched 
napping,  an'  Fve  ^ve  him  his  directions  clear  as  a  pilot's 
log.  That's  right  run  in  to  your  breakfast  Oh  I  qd  tbank^ 
you're  heartily  weloome." 
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SHOTJLDEE  TO  SHOULDER. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— DOUBTS  AND  FEABS. 


THEY  called  that  night  the  turning  point  in 
the  illness  of  .SUas  Barton,  but  a  good  many 
days  an^  nights  passed  before  ke  was  out  of 
danger.  His  son  was  seven  days  old,  before  the 
father  knew  that  he  was  bom.  The  first  sign  he 
^ve,  that  he  knew  or  noticed  anything  going  on 
m  the  house,  was  the  change  that  came  over  his 
face  as  the  sharp  little  cry  of  his  child  fell  on  his 
ear.  Mrs.  Wynne  was  standing  beside  him  with 
a  cup  containing  his  breakfast  in  her  hand. 

Yes,"  said  me  smiling,  "  it  is  all  light.  And 
when  yon  have  taken  your  beef-tea  I  wtU  bring 
yonr  son  to  see  you." 

Even  thau  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  he 
comprehended  the  situation,  till  she  had  brought 
the  tiny  bundle  and  laid  it  down  beside  him. 
She  put  it  close  where  the  little  face  touched  his, 
and  she  made  the  little  fingers  clasp  themselves 
about  the  wasted  fingers  of  the  father,  and  when 
she  saw  the  slow  tears  rise  in  tho  great  tired  oyes 
and  fall  on  the  child's  face,  she  said  in  her  heart, 
"  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house." 

Then  she  heard  "  Patience,"  and  **  So  help  me 
God ! "  v<ery  faintly  utterad,  and  Mrs.  "Wyfine 
knelt  for  a  moment  to  ntteif  the  joy  asid  thankful- 
ness of  her  heart,  where  she  hfcd  so  many  a  time 
during  the  last  weeks  knelt  in  an  anguish  of 
entrea^  and  longing  in  this  tmm^  beWf,  aud 
when  akd  raised  her  head  s^ain  the  father  and  ' 
son  were  slumbering  peacefelly  together. 

They  were  slumbering  still,  when  Dr.  Graham  '- 
came  in  an  hour  later. 

Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  MjTine  Brif%,' " don^t  yom 
think  the  sight  would  give  hope  and  coumga-to 
the  motlxer,  if  she  could  but  see  it  ?  "  • 

"  If  she  could  see  it  safely,  but  that  cannot  be 
to-day,"  answered  the  doctor  gravely. 

For  though  Mrs.  Bartonrhad  been  bravo  and 
strong,  and  had  kept  hetaelf  quiet  and  patient 
through  all  the  anxiety  and-care  of  the  last  weeks, 
tho  strain  had  told  upon  her,  and  over  since  the 
birth  of  her  child,  she  had  lain,  and  was  still 
lying,  **  between  life  and  death."  If  it  had  been 
any  other  woman  than  Patience  Barttm,  Mrs. 
Wynne  said,  she  must  have  died  days  ago.  As 
it  was,  she  never  quite  gave  up  hope,  nor  did  tho 
doctOT. 

His  thought  was  that  a  woman  so  strong,  so 
patient  and  so  reasonable,  might  rally  still,  but 
as  for  him,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  his  skill.  But  he  did  not 
give  up  hope.  Perhaps  he  had  not  forgotten  Mrs. 
Wynne's  suggestion,  as  to  where  he  was  to  turn 
at  such  a  time. 

"  No,  I  do  not  give  up  hope,"  he  said,  as  he  stood 
looking  down  upon  her.  "  To-day  will  decide  it. 
I  will  come  again  in  tho  afternoon." 

Mrs.  Wynne  followed  him  to  the  door. 

'*  And  Charles  Muir,"  said  she. 

"Yes,  I  meant  to  tell  you.  I  saw  him  for  a 
moment  last  night  at  your  mother's  house.  Ho 
walked  home  with  me,  and  stayed  an  hour  or  two. 
Ue  agreed  to  drive  here  with  mo  this  morning  as 


I  was  coming  early,  I  waited  for  him  a  wlule  but 
he  did  not  come.  Yes,  upon  the  whole,  he  was 
satisfactory — last  night." 

Mrs.  Wynne  looked  troubled. 

"  If  to-day  were  well  over,"  said  she. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Carson  races,  and  already 
there  were  carriages  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people 
passing  in  the  direction  of  the  racecourse — not 
the  best  class  of  people  as  a  rule.  On  the  whole, 
order  was  kept  at  the  races,  aud  no  open  "  rowdy- 
ism "  was  tolerated.  There  was  betting  of  couise, 
and  drinking,  and  though  these  were  kept  as  much 
out  of  si^ht  as  possible,  liie  results  of  both  became 
evident  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

Whoever  else  could  go  safely  to  the  races 
Charles  Muir  could  not,  as  Mrs.  Wynne  well  knew, 
Emd  she  could  not  hut  be  afraid  for  him,  and  if  sbo 
had  known  that  in  the  town  was  young  Parks 
^vith  several  others  of  his  evil  stamp,  who  had 
in  former  years  made  themselves  oompanions  uf 
the  poor  foolish  lad,  she  would  have  been  more 
troubled  stilL  Even  in  the  midst  of  her  anxiety 
about  Patience,  she  could  not  prevent  her  eyes 
from  wandering  now  and  then  to  the  people  who 
were  passing,  most  of  them  quietly  enough,  to 
the  raoe.   It  was  a  long  and  trying  day  to  her. 

It  was  a  long  day  for  Miss  Ma^we  also.  In 
her  anxiety  about  Charles  Muir,  Mrs.  Wynne  had 
foo-gotten  to  give  her  daily  note  to  the  doctor's 
-  gCDom,  to  be  left  at  the  house  for  Miss  Marlowe, 
-aftd  she,  knowing  the  day  might  probably  decide 
whether  Patience  was  to  live  or  die,  f»uld  not 
but  be  abxioiis  and  afraid. 

If  her^mothor  had  been  quite  as  well  as  usoal, 
she  'would  have  taken  her  in  the  carriage  to  the 
Bartons,  b«t  she  could  not  do  this,  nor  did  she 
like  to  go  and  leave  her.  Jacob,  the  boy,  had 
gone  like  all  the  rest  to  the  races,  aud  there  was 
no  one  to  send,  and  she  grew  very  weary 
waiting. 

Just  as  it  was  growing  dark  there  came  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Wynne.  Patience  was  not 
worse.  She  was  even  a  shade  better — she  had 
spoken  a  word  to  her,  and  she  had  noticed  her 
baby.  Hden  read  the  note  to  her  mother,  and 
then  went  to  see  the  messenger.  But  she  pained 
on  tho  back  gallery  before  going  down,  the  steps 
into  the  kitchen,  for  the  messenger  was  Michael 
Daly,  and  she  knew  by  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  the  thickness  of  his  speech,  that  he  had  been 
drinking. 

"  Now,  Miss  Dompsey,  my  dear,"  he  was  saying 
to  the  new  maid,  *'  don't  you  be  too  hard  on  a 
man.  Sure  the  whole  town  was  at  the  races,  and 
most  folk  were  taking  a  friendly  glass  toge^er. 
Sure  the  doctor  was  there,  himself — Dr.  Graham 
I'm  meaning,  and  young  Mr.  Muir  from  tho  Bank, 
no  less,  though  him  I  did  not  sec.  It  was  the  doctor 
that  spake  to  me  about  him.  He  had  slipped 
through  the  doctor's  fingers,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  look  him  up.  He  is  not  one  o'  them  that 's  to 
be  trusted,  yo  sco.  He  ha^^^tigp'fpiSL^to  stop 
when  he's  had  enough."  ^ 
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"  And  did  you  find  him  ?  "  askod  Ann. 

"  Sure  I  did  not.  And  Miss  Dempsey,  my  dear 
-woman,  you'll  please  not  to  mention  it — for  I 
woe  to  keep  dark  about  it — the  doctor  said, 
and — he's  an  authority  iu  this  house  by  all 
accounts." 

But  Miss  Marlowe  heard  no  more.  Hor  first 
impulse  had  been  to  rush  down  upon  the  man  and 
rebuke  him  for  his  lies.  But  the  wretch  was 
drunk,  and  where  would  be  tho  good  of  speaking 
to  hixa — aud  could  that  which  we  had  heard  ho 
true  ?   Impossible  I 

Did  not  Dr.  Graham  know  the  danger  there 
would  be  for  Charles  tSvit  in  a  place  like  that? 
"Why  only  last  night  he  had  gone  away  with  the 
poor  fellow — when  she  knew  he  would  have  liked 
to  stay — because  he  feared  he  might  fall  in  with 
some  of  the  idle  people  that  the  race  had  brought 
to  the  town,  and  thus  fiiU  into  danger. 

And  would  Ih-.  Graham,  on  whom  the  welfare — 
the  lives  even — of  so  many  sick  people  depended 
just  now,  take  his  pleasure  in  a  place  like  that  ? 
Tlunk  of  Patience---dyijig  perhaps !  It  could  not 
be.  She  was  indignant  with,  herself  for  trembling 
as  though  it  might  be  true. 

She  sat  down  a  little  on  the  stair  to  quiet  her- 
self and  then  she  rose  and  went  and  coaxed  her 
mother  to  go  to  bed  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
because  she  had  not  been  quite  weU.  All  the 
time  she  ,  talked  with  her  about  Patience  and  her 
little  son,  and  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  Eliza 
home  again,  when  all  the  sickness  should  be  over. 
Then  she  sat  down  beside  her,  and  read  the  usual 
chapter  and  psalm,  and  answered  all  her  moth'er's 
questions,  and  listened  to  all  she  had  to  say. 

And  when  all  was  done  she  said  good  night, 
and  went  downstairs  quieted,  seeing  clearly  that 
whether  the  story  were  false  or  true,  she  must 
not  go  to  disturb  Eliza  with  it  as  her  first  impulse 
bad  been. 

And  BO  she  sat  resolutely  down  to  her  book, 
determined  to  command  her  thoughts,  and  let  the 
story  alone,  till  time  should  tell  the  real  truth. 
Of  course  it  was  not  true  I 

And  if  it  were,  why  should  it  seem  so  dreadful 
to  her  ?  Could  not  Dr.  Graham  go  where  other 
people  went,  and  do  as  oUier  people  did  without 
forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends  ?  Well, 
she  could  not  speak  for  all  his  friends,  but  if  he 
had  done  this  thing  he  coxdd  never  be  the  same 
to  her,  or  to  her  sister  again.  To  tho  friend  they 
had  been  learning  to  like  and  to  trust,  this  thing 
would  be  impossible. 

And  then  she  remembered  how  only  yesterday, 
when  Dr.  Graham  had  been  telling  her  mother 
about  Patience  and  her  wonderful  sweetness  and 
strength^  and  about  the  danger  she  was  in,  his 
colour  had  changed  and  his  lip  had  trembled  as 
he  went  on.  The  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  as  she 
thought  about  it,  and  then  she  laughed  tremu- 
lously. Ifo!  he  never  coidd  have  done  this 
thing. 

She  threw  down  her  book  and  wrapped  her 
shawl  about  her,  meaning  to  take  a  run  in  the 
dark  garden  as  she  often  did  when  she  was  rest- 
less or  afraid.  But  the  first  drops  of  a  heavy 
shower  were  falling,  and  she  had  to  content  her- 
self with  the  verandah.  There  was  still  a  good 
deal  of  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  though 


it  was  quite  dark.  She  recc^ised  a  familiar  voice 
now  and  then,  raised  louder  than  tho  rest  in  speech 
orlaughter,and  as  she  stood  listening  for  a  moment 
behind  the  sheltering  vine,  she  heard  a  name. 

'*Mr.  Muir  of  the  bank?  Yes,  sir,  he  was 
there,  for  I  saw  him,  I  am  <iuite  sure  it  was  he." 

It  was  the  voice  of  their  boy  David,  and  it  was 
Dr.  Graham's  voice  that  tmswered. 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  was  there,  but  X  lost  sight  of 
him.  And  David—-"  then  eOie  heard  no  more 
till  David  spoke  again. 

"  Yes,  111  go,  if  you  say  so,  and  if  you  will 
make  it  all  right  with  Mrs.  Wynne  and  Miss 
Helen.  Only  you  know  I'm  tee-total,  and  they 
won't  be  likely  to  let  me  in." 

"  They  are  past  minding  that  or  anything  else, 
by  this  time.  I  would  go  myself,  only  they 
would  make  a  rout  about  it,  and  it  must  be  kept 
quiet  for  everybody's  sake." 

And  then  ^e  heard  no  more.  What  was  she 
to  think  now?  Nothing,  she  oould  think  of 
nothing  at  all  except  that  she  was  cold — oh  1  so 
oold  I  and  that  she  must  go  into  the  house.  Shd 
shut  the  door  and  locked  it,  and,  very  tired,  as 
she  said  to  herself,  crept  up  stairs  in  tho  dark. 
B)[-and-by  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  Ann's 
voice  was  heard. 

"  Dr.  Graham  saw  David  a  while  ago,  and  he 
said  he  was  to  tell  you  uid  Mrs.  Marlowe  that 
Mrs.  Barton  was  stul  keeping  better,  and  that 
Mrs.  Wynne  was  well. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Miss  Marlowe,  cheer- 
fully. 

"  And  when  David  told  him  that  Mrs.  Marlowe 
was  not  quit©  well,  and  that  you  were  with  her, 
he  said  he  would  call  in  the  morning  before  he 
went  up  to  Mrs.  Barton's,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell 
Mrs.  Wynne  how  she  was." 

"That  will  be  very  kind,"  said  Miss  Marlowe, 
but  she  did  not  open  the  door. 

She  did  not  sleep  much,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, but  there  was  no  sign  of  wakefulness 
upon  her  in  the  morning  that  her  mother  or  Ann 
could  see.  The' doctor  called  as  he  had  promised, 
and  was  glad  to  find  Mrs.  Marlowe  downstairs, 
and  very  much  as  usual,  but  ho  did  not  see  Miss 
Marlowe.  Urs.  A^lowe  herself  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  if  she  were  there,  and  called  her 
name  from  the  foot  <^  the  staira,  but  th^  was 
no  answer. 

"  She  is  in  the  garden  I  daresay,"  said  she. 

But  the  doctor  did  not  find  her  there,  though 
he  went  from  end  to  end  of  it,  and  round  among 
the  raspberry  bushes,  now  tied  neatly  up  for  the 
long  repose  of  the  winter.  He  wandered  up  and 
down  a  little,  as  if  ho  thought  she  might  suddenly 
appear  from  somewhere ;  and  Helen  watched  him 
from  the  window  of  the  garret,  whither  she  had 
gone,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in  search  of  a  certain 
bag  of  pieces,  for  she  came  down  a  little  latw 
with  it  in  her  hand.  Yes,  she  saw  him»  and 
smiled  not  a  very  happy  smUe  at  his  disappoint- 
ment. And  then  she  sat  on  the  floor  awhile  with 
her  bag  of  pieces  in  her  hand  and  "  moralized  "  a 
little  on  the  vanity  of  all  things  human. 

"  How  little  one  really  knows  of  the  people  on© 
sees  every  day !  I  did  like  him,  very  well,  I 
acknowledge,  and  so  did  Eliza ;  though  she  was,  as 
usual,  wiser  than  I,  and  had  some  doubts  of  him 
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from  the  first  Well,  1  don't  believe  she  will 
ever  have  to  call  mo  '  too  impulsive '  again.  I 
have  got  a  lesson.  I  might  have  come  to  care 
about  him — in  time.  It  is  well  that  ve  have 
found  him  out  " 

Not  that  she  had  found  out  much,  if  she  had 
only  stopped  to  think  about  it.  But  out  of  his 
own  mouui  he  bad  been  condemned,  and  sitting 
there  on  the  garret  floor  with  her  head  on  the 
window  sill,  she  calmly  told  herself  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  abont  it,  only  to  let  all 
^  to  think  no  more  of  him  or  of  his  ofience,  and 
just  begin  s^ain. 

The  next  time  that  Dr.  draham  called,  he 
iband  Mrs.  Marlowe  quite  well,  and  enjoying  the 
socieiy  of  a  friend  who  had  come  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  her.  Helen  had  gone  to  lie  down 
a  little  while  because  she  had  a  neadache.  The 
next  day  they  met  in  the  street.  Dr.  Graham 
looked  very  tired  and  grave  Miss  Marlowe 
thought,  till  he  looked  up,  and  then  his  face 
brightened  wonderfully.  But  the  pony  was  not 
checked,  though  Mrs.  Marlowe  put  her  hands 
up  the  reins,  and  she  was  disappointed. 

"  Never  mind,  mother.  Dr.  Graham  will  be  sure 
to  call  soon  and  tell  us  about  Eliza.  You  know 
he  sometimes  does,"  and  they  hurried  along. 

Dr.  Graham  did  call  that  evenine.  They  were 
not  alone,  and  their  viutora  were  aiscnssinff  the 
straiu^  disappearance  of  Mr.  Muir  of  the  bank, 
and  Miss  Sforlowe  had  not  courage  to  lift  her 
eyes  to  the  doctor's  face.  As  for  him,  he  listened 
gravely  enough,  but  he  added  no  word  to  the 
many  conjectures  that  were  uttered,  though  some 
of  the  things  said  were  wild  and  foolish  and  ill- 
natured  enough,  to  excite  laughter  or  justify 
rebuke.  The  visitors  seemed  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  stay  however,  and  so  in  a  little  he 
rose  to  go. 

"  Miss  Marlowe,  I  shall  be  going  early  to  the 
Bartons  to-morrow.  Is  there  anytiting  I  can  do 
for  you  or  Mrs.  Wynne  ?  " 

'*  Thank  you.  No,  I  think  not.  Mrs.  Barton 
seems  so  much  better  that  we  hope  Mrs.  Wynne 
may  be  home  soon.  Thank  you.  You  are  very 
kind." 

MisB  Marlowe  spoke  with  a  cool  statellness, 
which  was  partly  for  the  doctor,  and  partly  for 
the  other  visitors.  The  doctor  did  not  object  to 
it,  because  he  thought  it  was  all  for  the  visitors, 
and  he  half  hoped  that  she  might  go  with  him  to 
the  door.  But  she  did  not,  and  she  did  not  offer 
her  hand  in  saying  good-night,  as  she  had  some- 
times done. 

"  I  wonder  if  Eliza  knows  all  about  it  ?  "  thought 
Helen,  as  the  talk  about  Mr.  Muir  and  about  other 
people  went  slowly  on.  *'  1  shall  be  glad  when  I 
have  a  chance  to  talk  it  aU  over  with  Eliza.  She 
almost  always  sets  things  right  for  me — after  a 
while." 

At  last  the  visitors  went  away,  and  it  was  well 
did,  for  in  a  little  while  there  came  another 
visitor  to  the  door — ^two  of  them  indeed,  and 
one  was  Charles  Muir.   It  was  the  other  who 
spoke. 

"  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me.  Miss  Marlowe,  but  I 
have  found  him  at  last,  and  you'll  never  guess 
where,  nor  the  doctor  either.  I  brought  him 
here  because  his  own  door  is  shut  and  locked,  and 


the  doctor  is  out,  and  I  knew  you  were  all  good 
friends  to  him  here." 

"  All  right,  Daly.  No,  Mrs.  Wynne  is  not  here, 
but  she  will  come.  We  will  send  for  her.  Call 
David  to  help  Mr.  Muir  upstairs." 

For  the  poor  fellow  sat  shaking  in  his  wet 
garments  without  a  word  to  say  for  himself. 

*'  I'm  afraid  it's  the  shake  he's  got  on  him.  Miss," 
said  Daly,  using  both  strength  and  persuasion  in 
getting  nim  upstairs. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  doctor  came,  and 
ty  that  time  David  had  tiie  pony  at  the  door, 
^en  Miss  Mflo-lowe  explained  to  Ann,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  bring  Mrs.  Wynne  away  from 
Mrs.  Barton  at  that  hour  of  the  night  without 
supplying  her  place,  and  so  she  must  go  at  once. 
Ann  was  to  put  herself  and  all  in  the  house  at 
the  doctor's  disposal  till  Mrs.  Wynne  arrived. 

It  was  not  very  late  when  they  reached  Mr. 
Barton's.  A  simple  word  made  known  the  situa- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Wynne  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
thankfulness  that  Muir  had  been  found  and  that 
he  had  come  to  their  house,  made  ready  at  once 
to  go. 

"  Have  you  known  all  these  days  tiiat  he  was 
missing  ?   asked  her  sister. 

"^Yes,  I  knew  from  the  first.  Dr.  Graham  would 
have  kept  it  from  me  if  he  could  have  done  it,  bat 
he  oonld  not." 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  Happily  Patience 
was  not  yet  settled  for  the  night,  anawas'as  usual 
very  quiet  and  reasonable.  So  she  bade  the  one 
nurse  good-bye,  and  welcomed  the  other  cheerfully, 
in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Wynne's  command  scarce 
a  word  was  spoken  between  them,  and  in  a  little 
the  house  was  quiet  and  both  were  at  rest. 

Afterwards  Miss  Marlowe  told  it  as  the  most 
astonishing  thing  that  ever  happened  to  her,  that 
sitting  there  wiui  the  full  intention  of  watching 
all  the  night,  her  head  dropped  on  Eatienoe's 
pillow  and  she  fell  sound  asleep,  uid  never  moved 
till  the  baby's  voice  awoke  Her  just  as  tiie  day  was 
beginning  to  dawn. 

"Oh!  Patience,"  she  gasped,  "what  can  you 
and  baby  have  been  thinking  of  me  all  this  time?" 

"  My  dear,  I  have  not  oeen  tiiinking  at  all 
about  yon,  nor  haihy  either.  We  have  both  been 
sound  asleep.  Just  look  in  the  other  room  and 
see  if  Silas  wants  anything,  and  then  you  can  lie 
down  again." 

Silas  slept,  and  wanted  nothing.  The  fire  was 
be^nning  to  bum  under  the  skilful  management 
of  Jacob,  and  Helen  prepared  the  food  which  Mrs. 
Wynne  had  expluned  was  to  be  given  to  Mrs. 
Barton  when  she  awoke.  When  she  had  taken  it 
she  said, — 

"  I  feel  quite  refreshed  and  rested.  I  am  much 
better.  Now  tell  me,  dear,  why  you  came,  and 
where  Mr.  Muir  has  been  for  the  last  few  d^s." 

"  I  came  because  Eliza  was  needed  at  home. 
Of  Mr.  Muir  I  can  tell  you  nothing  except  that 
Michael  Daly  brought  hmi  to  our  house  in  a  very 
sad  plight  indeed,  and  we  were  only  too  glad  to 
take  him  in,  poor  fellow," 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  for  his  sake,  and  Mrs.  Wynne 
will  be  glad.  I  know  she  has  been  very  anxious 
for  some  time,  though  she  said  little.  And  the 
doctor  too.  Itwili,i||^,2ftc^piit#@i@Q|@nthat 
he  is  found."  O 
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"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  for  many  reasons.  Tt  was 
a  great  pity  that  he  ever  lost  si^ht  of  him/'  said 
Mass  Marlowe,  soomfuUy  repeating  the  doctor's 
words. 

**  With  all  he  had  on  his  mind  that  day  there  is 
no  wonder  that  he  did  so.  The  pity  was  that  the 
gate  was  not  open  so  that  they  might  have  driven 
to  the  door,  or  that  Urs.  W;pne  did  not  go  out  at 
once  to  speak  to  Mr.  Muir  without  waiting  to 
hear  what  the  doctor  had  to  say  about  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  speaking 
about,  ^tience,"  sud  Miss  Marlowe,  in  aatonish- 
ment. 

"Don't  you,  dear?  Did  not  the  doctor  tell 
you  ?  He  brought  Mr.  Muir  up  with  >iiTn  here 
on  his  second  visit?— meaning  to  take  him  away 
for  a  kmg  drive  that  afternoon — really  to  have 
him  out  of  harm's  way.  And  when  he  went  out 
^ain,  he  did  not  find  Mr.  Muir,  but  a  bit  of 
paper,  on  whioh  was  written,  in  a  strange  hand, 
that  Mr.  Muir  was  gone  to  see  the  race  with  a 


friend.  Then  Mrs.  Wynne  entreated  the  doctor  to 
follow  him — though  I  think  he  would  have  gone 
of  his  own  aooord,  so  anxious  was  he  about  hun." 

So  here  was  the  whole  stoiy  in  a  dozen  words. 
And  now  what  had  Miaa  S^iowe  to  say  for  her^ 
self?  Not  a  word.  A  tumult  of  feeling  caused 
by  her  joy  for  him  and  her  indignation  at  herself 
kept  h^  from  uttering  a  word. 

"  My  dear,  you  have  not  been  thinking  hard 
things  of  Dr.  Graham  all  this  time  have  you  ?  " 

"Oh!  Patience  I  am  so  glad,  and  so  sorry," 
said  Helen  struggling  to  quiet  herself,  ^-and- 
by  Mrs.  Barton  said  softly — 

*'  My  dear,  don't  you  want  to  wrap  yourself 
well  up  and  go  and  see  the  sunrise  ?  " 

"The  sunrise?"  repeated  Helen,  looking  up, 
bewildered.  "  Ah !  yea,  I  will  go  and  see  the 
sunrise." 

But  first  she  kissed  Fatienoe  with  lips  that 
trembledi  and  then  she  went  avay  without  a 
word.  < 
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"  \  A  7ITH  so  many  little  ones,  what  do  you 
V  V  think  she  could  do  among  us  all  ? " 
asked  Henry  iv.,  speaking  one  day  of  Catherine 
de  MedicL  Onl^  a  king  who  was  at  tho  same 
time  a  man  of  insight  and  a  latitudinarian  in 
morals  would  have  -ventured  on  such  an  excuse.  It 
touches  the  secret  of  Catherine's  life,  and  is  the 
most  plausible  thing  that  can  be  said  in  her 
favour.  Disliked  by  her  husband,  the  mother  of 
children  who  suffered  bitterly  for  iJie  sins  of  their 
ancestors,  the  maternal  instinct  had  been  more 
than  usually  aroused.  Suddenly  emancipated  by 
the  accident  which  terminated  the  existence  of 
Henri  n.,  she  found  herself  the  sole  guardian  of 
the  tottering  inheritance  of  her  children,  a  revo- 
lution in  pro^ss  around  her,  no  real  friends, 
but  two  ambitious  unscrupulous  families,  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Guises,  preparing  to  fight  for 
the  prey  they  were  each  expecting  to  make  their 
own.  Her  attitude  then  was  simply  that  of  a  cat 
bent  on  protecting  her  kittens,  first  by  stratagems 
of  all  sorts,  finally  1:^  remorseless  craft  and  a  mur- 
derous onslanght  on  all  she  thought  her  enemies. 

But  such  a  ohaiaoter  is  only  developed  by 
cironmatanoes.  So  the  first  policy  of  Catherine 
took  the  wisest  forms :  reoonoiliation  of  the  di- 
vided country  by  reforms  of  abuses  in  church 
and  state.  In.  pursuit  of  these  objects  she  had 
caused  a  resolution  to  be  taken  by  the  Council, 
inviting  all  who  wore  subjects  of  the  king,  and 
who  wished  to  be  heard  in  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy  to  repair  to  Poissy,  their  safety  bfr- 
ing  asstu^d  in  coming  and  going.  This  was  a 
direct  invitation  to  the  heads  of  vie  conventicles 
it  had  just  been  declared  a  capital  crime  to  fre- 
quent, to  appear  in  the  character  they  claimed, 
that  of  ministers  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  and  to  argue 
the  matter  out  with  the  bishops.  The  Guises  and 
the  Parliamwt  had  consented  to  this  apparent 
stoltification,  the  subtile  cardinal  of  Lorraine 


believing  that  he  saw  in  the  proposal  a  means 
of  completely  separating  the  German  Lutherans 
from  the  French  Huguenots.  His  idea  was  to 
invite  a  number  of  doctors  of  the  Augsbourg 
Confession,  make  the  dispute  turn  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Beal  Presence,  and  so  create  a  great  dissen- 
sion between  the  Luthfflwns  and  the  Galvinists. 

L'HosfHltBl  and  the  queen-mother  were  almost 
as  artful,  for  under  the  modest  name  of  Colloquy 
they  really  meuit  to  hold  what  would  be  tantsr 
mount  to  a  national  council  of  the  ch\(rch,  Kad  in 
it  to  obtain  some  arrangement  with  the  Huguenots, 
which  they  could  force  on  the  pope  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  which,  though  twice  interrupted, 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  opened  for  the  third  time. 

The  least  that  Catherine  expected  the  dissidents 
to  demand  is  shown  in  the  letter  which  she  wrote 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  pope  for  the  negotiation. 
Bemoval  of  images  &om  the  altars  and  the 
sanctuary,  simplification  of  the  rites  of  baptism, 
the  communion  in  both  kinds,  abolition  of  private 
masses,  suppression  of  the  fdte  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  the  chanting  of  the  psalms  in 
the  vidgar  tongue;  such  were  the  reforms 
Catholio  monar^  could  propose  and  popes 
consider  in  tiie  sixteenth  oenturv. 

Fius  IV.,  who  called  himself  a  Medici,  might 
look  with  a  statesman's  eye  at  Catherine's  patent 
attempt  to  hoodwink  the  chureh,  but  the  genuine 
Catholics  in  France  were  not  to  be  outwitted  in 
this  way.  The  first  thing  the  bishops  did  in 
opening  the  Colloquy  was  to  declare  that  they 
did  not  understand  that  they  were  holding  a 
national  Council,  but  had  only  met  to  reform 
abuses  under  the  good  pleasure  of  the  pope. 

This  check  to  the  policy  of  conciliation  received 
a  great  impetus  from  the  demands  of  the  national 
party,  the  party  which  had  all  L'Hospital's 
sympathies  and  fox  which  he  work^dT  r\r\r%]i> 

The  ComxnissionerBof 'M'lSft^^lkrFd^iil&e, 
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took  the  -whole  month  of  AngTiat  to  prepare  their 
oahiera,  and  then  tlie  three  ordera  repaired  to 
St.  Germain's,  where  the  court  was  assembled. 
The  animosity  to  the  Guises  and  the  clergy  at 
onoe  broke  out.  The  Bourbon  princes  refused  to 
take  their  usnal  position  below  the  cardinaU, 
whereupon  the  latter,  rather  than  lorwer  the  red 
hat  before  the  _fieur-do-lia,  walked  out.  But  this 
was  but  a  feather  showing  which  way  the  wind 
blew. 

The  orator  of  the  clergy  having  prayed  the 
king  to  defend  tho  rights  of  religion  and  the 
privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  the  orators 
of  the  laily  answered  by  menacing  harangues. 
That  of  Jean  Bretagne,  representative  of  tho 
Third  Estate,  was  especially  forcible,  clear  and 
bold. 

He  demanded  tho  interdiction  from  the  royal 
Council  of  the  cardinals,  of  the  bishops,  and  of  all 
those  who  had  managed  the  finances  during  the 
late  reigns,  that  tho  latter  should  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship  before  the  States-general, 
that  no  ofiensive  war  should  be  undertaken  during 
the  minority  of  tho  king,  that  no  subsidies  should 
be  taken  without  the  consent  of  l^e  States-eeneral, 
that  ihe  States-general  should  be  convoked  every 
two  years,  that  the  edict  of  July  should  be  revoked, 
and  all  persecution  of  the  Beformed  should  cease, 
that  the  judicial  order  should  be  reformed,  and 
finidly,  that  the  pnblio  debt  should  be  extin- 
guished at  the  expense  of  the  clergy. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
at  that  time  only  bringing  in  four  millions  of 
livree,  would,  if  sold,  produoe  120  millions  of  Kvres. 
This  hypothetical  sum  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
thus : — 42  millions  to  pay  ■  the  public  debt ;  48 
millions  to  support  the  clergy ;  the  30  millians 
r»uaining  to  be  handed  over  to  ^  principal 
tomis  in  the  kingdom  to  be  funded  and  lent  out 
at  leasoDsble  interest  with  a  view  to  Hie  pn»uo- 
tion  of  teade  and  commerce. 

This  was  the  programme  of  th.e  Third  Estate, 
whi(^  really  represented  the  higher  class  of  tho 
bui^herB  of  the  cities.  We  have  seen  that  the 
nobility  as  a  body  were  of  the  same  mind  with 
regard  to  paying  the  debts  of  the  state  at  the 
expense  of  the  chiirch,  so  that  this  may  be  taken 
as  the  deliberate  wish  an:d  proposal  of  the  most 
educated  and  intelligent  part  of  the  nation. 

The  clergy  saw  that  a  great  sacrifice  must  be 
made  to  avert  the  danger.  They  accordingly 
offered  to  take  upon  themselves  the  redemption 
of  all  the  domains,  the  excise  and  other  duties, 
mortgaged  by  the  State,  amounting  to  nearly  15 
millions  of  uvres.  Catherine  closed  with  their 
offer,  ^iKmiimng  by  Montmorency  and  Ghdse  the 
exclusive  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  her  promising  to 
their  opponents,  by  Coligny  and  D'Andelot, 
Liberty  of  'Worshi|>,  and  saldsfiiction  on  all  the 
ether  points  ndsed  in  the  Assembly  at  Poutoise. 

r. 

It  was  imder  such  auspices  the  Colloquy  at 
Poissy  opened. 

The  pope  sent  a  legate,  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara, 
rather  unfortunately  chosen,  for  he  was  a  son  of 
Lucretia  Borgu,  and  grandison  of  the  infamous 


Alexander  v\.  The  edifying  history  of  his  family 
was  soon  flying  about  everywhere,  so  that  hLi 
cross  no  sooner  appetoed  in  the  street,  than  it  was 
fallowed  by  the  derisive  shouts  of  tho  pages  and 
lacqueys  of  the  Protestant  courtiers. 

But  a  greater  man  than  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara 
appeared  at  Poisvf .  Theodore  de  Beza,  who  was 
foUowed  in  course  of  time  by  Peter  Martyr,  and 
eleven  other  Protestant  ministers,  acoompuiied  by 
twen^-two  lay  depaties. 

Bom  in  1519,  Beza  was  just  in  the  flower  of 
his  fame.  The  chosen  disciple  of  Calvin,  he  had 
lately  succeeded  to  his  master's  position  in  Gieneva, 
the  great  reformer's  departure  being  at  hand. 
He  came  therefore  to  Poissy  with  all  the  authority 
of  the  rcoognised  head  of  the  Calvinistio  religion. 
And,  certainly,  the  Colloquy  at  Poissy  did  not 
fail  from  want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  Beza,  for  he 
had  all  the  qualities  of  the  best  order  of  diplo- 
matists. Intelligent,  firm,  even  severe,  his  hiuid- 
some  visi^,  agreeable  manners,  and  ready  elo^ 
quence,  softened  off  the  hard  points  of  Calvinism. 
Sincere,  and  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
originality,  he  won  the  confidence  of  friends  and 
foes. 

Nothing  impresses  one  mom  with  the  complete 
conftision  of  the  situation  than  the  &ct  that  while 
it  was  death  to  attend  a  conventicle,  Catherine 
held  one  in  the  palace  by  inviting  Beza  to  preach 
before  the  court  on  the  24th  of  August,  1561. 
People  who  are  fond  of  noticing  coincidences 
remark  that  it  was  eleven  years  later,  day  for 
day,  that  Catherine  gave  ^e  signal  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

But  for  the  time  Beza  was  quite  the  fashion." 
The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  met  him  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  entered  into 
a  doctrinal  discussion  witii  him.  The  wily  prelate 
professed  to  have  very  free  views  on  transub- 
stantiation,  provided  that  the  Beal  Presence  were 
reoognued  in  some  wvy  or  another,  he  would  bo 
satiSed.  He  declared  himself  very  pleased  to 
have  met  SEud  heard  Beza,  and  begged  hm  to  oomo 
and  confer  with  him,  that  he  might  hear  his 
reasons.  "  You  will  find,"  he  said,  "  that  I  ajn 
not  so  black  as  they  make  me  out." 

N^t  day  it  was  nunoured  that  at  the  first 
onset,  the  cardinal  had  silenced  Beza.  Tho 
Constable,  dining  with  the  queen-mother,  expressed 
his  joy.  *'I  was  there,"  said  Ca-Uierine  drily, 
"  and  I  assure  yon  that  you  are  muinformed." 

The  Protestant  pastors,  encouraged  by  tfaeir 
reception,  asked  for  such  arrangements  as  wcnild 
have  made  the  conference  a  reality: — ^that  it 
should  be  presided  over  by  the  king  and  the  great 
officers  of  state,  that  th^  should  debate  cm  equal 
terms  with  the  bishops,  and  not  as  criminals 
before  judges,  that  all  ditierenoes  should  bo 
dedded  1^  the  word  of  God  alone,  that  secretariefi 
should  be  ^pointed  on  both  sides  in  equal 
numbers  to  draw  up  the  account,  wliich  ^lould 
be  [^eed  to  mutually. 

But  Catherine  begged  them  to  be  content  with 
her  royal  word,  and  as  far  as  she  was  able  she  was 
true  to  all  that  she  had  promised,  for  no  one, 
except  L'Hospital,  was  more  deuroua  far  the 
success  of  the  con&renoe. 

She  came  down  to  the  CoUoq^  fariI)£mh^^th 
her  the  youug  king.  [^€l&&M>iiHw6^^T«n 
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years  of  age,  a  boy  of  chol^o  oomplezion,  and 
rather  vindictiTB  expression.  Already  torn  by 
tiie  many  devils  inherited  from  a  double  line  of 
fricked  ancestors,  and  with  tastes  strongly  directed 
towards  the  arts,  poetry,  and  the  chase,  it  was  an 
unfortunate  -beginning  for  this  poor  lad  to  be 
tied  down  in  a  chair  for  hours  listening  to  long 
theological  harangues,  of  which  he  only  perceived 
the  interest  when  some  cardinal  got  as  red  as  his 
hat  with  rage,  or  aery  of  blasphemy !  blMphemy ; 
blasphemy !  burst  like  a  volley  of  shot  &om  along 
the  mitred  b^ch. 

However,  fhe  poor  little  king  got  up  uid  said 
his  lesson,  no  doubt  with  some  prompting  here 
and  there  from  the  Chancellor,  who  according  to 
the  famous  picture  of  the  aoene  by  Eolxfft  Floury 
nowin  the  gallery  of  the  LuxenLboui^,  and  whioh 
we  have  engraved,  stood  behind  Hhe  xayal  chair, 
ready  at  any  monrant  to  whisper  the  needed  w(»d. 
The  speech  exhorted  those  who  took  part  in  the 
proceeding  to  lay  aside  all  passion,  and  to  discuss 
simply  for  the  honour  of  God,  the  discharge  of 
their  conscience  tmd  tho  re-estaUidonent  of  the 
peace  of  the  realm. 

Not  content  with  his  gilded  mouthpiece, 
L'Kospital  made  a  epeedx  of  ma  own.  He  sniffed 
at  the  Council  about  to  Cf>eB  at  Trent,  remarkbg 
that  it  would  bo  mainly  composed  of  foreigners, 
who  wonld  not  know  w^hat  ^ras  wanted  in  France. 
No  need,  he  urged,  for  jpdnsulting  books,  the  point 
was  to  understand  the  word  of  God  and  ctwbnn 
to  that.  Instead  of  regarding  the  Beformed  as 
enemies,  they  should  remember  that  they  were  as 
much  baptized  Christians  as  themselves,  and  receive 
them  as  Others  did  their  duldron.  The  cardinal 
of  Toumon  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  chancellor's 
E!peech,  that  he  might  consider  it  with  his 
brethren,  it  containod,  he  said,  important  points 
not  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Convocation. 
L'Hospital  refused,  and  the  incident  termi- 
nated. 

Theodore  do  Beza  and  his  little  company  were 
now  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  They 
tried  to  pass  beyond  the  bar  whioh  separated 
them  from  the,  prelates,  but  were  refused  and 
kept  standing  throughout  the  debate  like  so 
many  criminals  on  their  trial.  But,  Beza,  as  if  to 
compel  that  recognitiQn  - of  equality  before.  God 
which  was  denied  them  b^re  men,  knelt  down 
with  all  the  paators^  and  n^fttiTig  a  solemn 
confession  of  the  sins  of  the  people  of  France 
implored  a  blessing  on  the  assembly.  He 
was  list^ed  to  witlM^S^  ^stonialuaauit  and 
emotion. 

This  was  the  only  jeally  grand  moment  in  .the 
history  of  tho  Colloquy  at  Poi^y.  Our  painter 
did  not  choose  it,  because  his  artistic  senso  told 
him  that  it  was  not  characteristic  of  a  scene  which 
was  in  realiiy  animated  by  a  tortuous  and  tene- 
brous spirit. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  arranc^d  the 
drama  of  the  conference  as  cleverly  as  any  stage 
manager.  It  was  to  end  in  the  mutual  recrimina- 
tions of  the  Protestants.  France  was  to  have  a 
practical  proof  of  what  sectarianism  produced,  and 
in  very  terror  of  hatred,  malice  and  all  unchari- 
tablenesB  to  rush  back  to  the  bosom  of  Catholic 
nnily.  To  his  great  chagrin  t^e  German  divines 
failed  to  appear.   He  had  requested  the  governor 


of  Metz  to  find  him  some,  who  were  very  obstinate 
in  their  opinion.  The  governor  sent  tiie  divines 
as  required,  but  one  of  uiem  fell  ill  of  the  plague 
by  the  way,  and  this  untoward  incident  rendered 
it  impossible  to  introduce  the  others  into  the 
assembly. 

But  as  the  Colloquy  had  been  arranged  to 
go  wrong  on  this  question,  it  proceeded  like  a 
a  machine  that  had  been  tampered  -nith.  As 
lon^  as  Beza  spoke  of  other  questions  he  was 
patiently  listened  to,  but  when  he  stated  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  murmur  ran  along  the 
episcopal  benches,  and  cries  of  blatrpJiemamt  were 
^ised.  In  an  after  meeting  held  by  the  bishops 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  professed  hiiuself  shocked. 
"Would  to  God,"  he  said,  "that  eitfier  Beza 
had  not  spoken,  or  that  we  had  been  deaf."  It 
was  detennined  tiiat  one  of  the  most  learned 
doctors,  probably  some  ^orbonne  professor,  for 
thu  body  were  ptulacularly  infuriated  i^unst  tho 
Protestants,  should  draw  up  an  answer  which  the 
cEo^inal  of  Lorraine  would  pronounce. 

The  speech  was  deliver^  a  week  afterwards, 
and  Beza  wished  to  reply  on  the  spot,  but  the 
bishops  refused  to  allow  him.  The  Cardinal  de 
Toumon  prayed  the  king  to  drive  out  of  the 
kingdom  every  one  who  would  not  sign  what  the 
cardjmal  of  Lorraine  had  said.  '*  The  assembly  of 
prelates,"  he  ui^ed,  "begs  this  very  humbly  in 
order  that  in  this  veiy  Christian  kmgdom  uiere 
may  be  but  one  fiuth,  one  law,  and  (me  king, 
**  vne  /oi,  wte  loi  et  un  rot," 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  knew,  however,  that 
all  the  success  Of  the  Colloquy  lay  with  the  Vto- 
testants,  and  that  unless  some  stisma  could  be 
attaohed  to  their  representatives  ute  fiiends  of 
Oie  religion  would  be  greatly  emboldened.  He 
could  not  produce  his  Augsbourg  divines,  but 
suddenly  taking  a  paper  from  his  breast  he  read 
three  or  four  of  the  principal  articles  o£  the 
Lutheran  confession,  and  asked  if  the  Calvinist 
ministers  would  sign  them.  Beza  parried  this 
palpable  teap  by  remarking  that  they  would  first 
of  all  like  to  know  if  the  cai'dinal  and  his  felbw 
prelates,  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  were  prepared  to  set  them  the  example. 
Lorraine,  nettled  at  Beza's  audacity,  cried,  "  Wo 
are  not  equal,  I  am  called  upon  to  subsoribe 
to  no  c(mJ»8sion,  neither  to  this  nor  to  yours.* 
"  Then,"  replied  Beza,  "  with  a  nalvet6  that  was 
absolutefy  nnuiswerable,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
subscribe  to  it  yourself  it  is  not  just  to  ask  us 
to  do  so." 

This  is  '^e  point  at  which  historians  generally 
introduce  a  reference  to  the  apparition  of  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  M.  Robert  Fleury  has 
chosen  the  moment  as  subject  for  a  painting.  Beza 
is  standing  up  replying  to  Lorraine,  who  sits  in 
the  second  row  immediately  behind  the  Cardinal 
do  Ferrara,  his  chin  resting  on  his  clenched 
hands,  his  mpbile  faoe  for  the  moment  compressed 
into  intensity,  his  large  eyes  burning  under  his 
fine  brow,  his  teeth  clenched,  his  whole  attitude 
that  of  a  tiger  about  to  spring  on  its  prey.  But 
already  a  quite  diflFerent  being  has  pushed  for- 
ward, prepared  to  continue  the  battle,  a  dark, 
swarthy,  fierce-looking  fanatie,  who  is  ovidenth'- 
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la  the  piotare  ve  reproduce,  the  punter  has 
followed  the  notioiL  g^Ten  the  historians  of 
the  appearance  of  Jacqnes  Lainez  in  the  midst  of 
the  Colloquy.  Michelet,  In  his  pictnTesqne  maxx- 
ner,  says  he  scofied  at,  knocked  down  and  harshly 
rebnked  Catherine,  drove  before  him  the  ministers, 
his  whole  argument  consisting  in  calling  them  pigs 
and  apea.  De  Felice  has  followed  the  same  sources, 
only  he  makes  Lainez  call  the  ministers  foxes  and 
wolves.  He  represents  him  as  speaking  at  some 
length  on  the  eucharistdc  question,  and  comparing 
Jesns  Christ  to  a  king  who  himself  played  the 
chief  part  in  the  fStes  celebrated  in  his  honour, 
ocmsiantly  emitting  deep  sighs  during  the  course 
of  his  speech,  and  when  he  had  finished  weeping 
copiously.  Beza  evidently  regarded  Lainez  very 
much  as  the  historians  do,  be  appeared  to  him  a 
fimatio  hardly  worth  his  contempt 

**  Tio  has  made,**  he  nraghly  said,  *'  the  sin»per 
into  a  &roe,  in  which  he  would  have  Jesns  Christ 
to  be  the  player ; — this  is  an  idea  neither  fit  nor 
worthy  to  be  uttered  nor  listened  to." 

This  no  donbt  was  the  impression  Lainez  made 
on  his  auditory.  L'Hospital ;  the  French  clergy 
and  the  Sorbonne  were  all  at  one  in  their  dislike 
of  the  Jesnits ;  imd  the  severity  Lainez  exhibited 
against  Catherine  shows  very  clearly  that  he 
knew  he  had  no  friend  in  the  queen-mother. 
The  only  person  he  oonld  count  upon  was  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Few  of  the  other  French 
auditors  j^robably  had  the  least  idea  that  this 
stem  passionate  man  was  really  the  most  powerfid 
person  in  the  assembly. 

But  thoBB  who  have  read  what  the  best  students 
of  Jesuit  history  have  to  say  about  Laiues,  men 
like  Isaac  Taylor,  Ban^  and  Edgar  Qninet,  will 
know  that  next  to  Tjojolk  no  aneluid  so  much  to 
do  with  giving  Jesuitism  its  peculiar  character 
and  impetus.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  dis- 
criminating judgment,  very  learned,  intensely 
sincere  and  disinterested,  and  terrifically  in 
earnest.  That  Lainez  who  had  such  over- 
whelming infiuenoe  in  his  own  society  and  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  should  have  had  so  little  in  the 
Colloquy  at  Foiss^  throws  great  li^ht  on  the 
condition  of  religious  France  at  this  time.  It 


was  even  more  ripe  than  Enghmd  for  religious 
reformation. 

And  this  explains  how  it  was  that  L'Hospital 

and  the  queen-mother,  notwithstanding  so  many 
apparent  difficulties,  persevered  so  long  in  the 
path  of  reform.  They  knew  the  heart  and  the 
intellect  of  France  was  with  them.  So  now  they 
would  not  let  Beza  go  until  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  produce  a  common  formulary  which  all 
moderate  men  could  adopt.  A  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed,  including  on  the  one  side 
Beza,  Peter  Martyr  and  three  Protestant  pastors, 
and  on  the  other  the  bishops  of  Valence  and  Seez, 
and  three  Catholic  doctors.  In  the  common 
confession  of  fcdth  these  ten  theologians  prepared 
it  was  declared  that — 

"  Jesus  Christ  in  his  hdy  supper  truly  presents 
and  exhibits  to  us  the  substance  of  His  bo^  and 
of  His  blood  by  the  operation  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  we  receive,  and  eat  eacramentidly, 
^nritually  and  by  faith,  this  same  body  whidi  is 
dead  for  us." 

The  queen  and  L'Hospital  appeared  to  have 
been  full  of  hope  from  this  agreement  of  the  rival 
theologians,  and  Beza  is  saiato  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  fully 
approved  this  confession.  But  when  it  was  read 
before  the  assembly  at  Poissy  on  ^e  4th  October, 
the  majority  of  prelates  and  doctors  declared  it 
insufficient,  captious  and  ftdl  of  here^.  They 
prepared  another,  in  which  they  declared  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  received  in  the  Eucharist 
reaUy  and  substantu^y,  and  they  pra^^  the 
king  to  compel  Beza  and  his  adher^ts  to  subscribe 
to  this  or  quit  the  kingdom. 

Thus  the  Colloquy  o£  Poissy  shipwrecked ;  and 
the  best  and  only  opportunity  that  the  Gallican 
Church  had  to  make  terms  with  its  most  earnest, 
most  believing  people  passed  away.  Henceforth 
nothing  remamed  for  these  Phansees  and  Sad- 
ducees  but  to  use  such  arguments  as  the  dungeon, 
the  rack,  the  gibbet  and  the  stake,  and  finaUy  to 
hand  themselves  over  slaves  of  the  most  extreme 
anti-national  party  in  the  church,  the  sons  of 
Loyola  and  Lainez,  the  Jesuits  they  so  much 
fefoed  and  despised.  b.  ueath. 


BOCKT  MOUNTAIN  SKETCHES. 

V. — THE  VIGILASnfts. 


UNTIL  such  a  time  as  a  proscribed  district  of 
country  becomes  sufficiently  populous  to 
entitle  it  to  a  representative  in  the  United  States 
Congress  at  Washington,  it  is  recognised  as  a 
Territory;  and  the  executive  and  other  legal 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  Prraident  of  wie 
United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
United  States  smate.  As  rapidly  as  the  country 
settles,  and  the  population  becomes  sufficiently 
dense  in  smaller  portions  of  this  Territory,  ooun- 
tiea  are  formed,  and  the  qualified  voters  m  tiwse 
counties  elect  certain  officers  to  execute  the  laws. 
Amongst  the  number  of  these  elected  oflfioers, 
there  is  a  sheriff,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain 


order.  Until  sucli  time,  iiere  is  only  a  temporary 
organization,  which  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
crime,  but  simply  gives  its  attention  to  the  regu- 
lation of  mining  claims,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
located,  and  how  rights  to  the  claims  may  be 
maintained.  A  registrar  is  elected ;  rules  are  for- 
mulated, and  these  rules,  when  adopted,  have  all 
the  binding  force  of  an  enacted  law.  The  officers 
of  the  county  supersede  these  registrars,  and  when 
lha  offidals  of  the  general  government  make  their 
appearance,  affairs  proceed  in  a  more  orderly  way. 

The  mining  town  of  E  was  as  yet  a  new 

village,  and  ue  r^ndarly  appou^ted^^ffVK/ttffiiQers 
hadlot  arrived.  YefflS^rWa 
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against  crime,  which,  precluded  individuals  from 
taking  the  punishment  of  criminals  into  their  own 
hands.  'Vhenever  they  did  so  they  made  them- 
selves liable  to  be  dealt  with  for  their  usur^tiou. 

In  such,  drcumstances,  the  law-abiding  citizens 
commonly  combine  to  protect  themselvea  against 
lawless  marauders,  who  always  throng  into  a 
newly  opened  mining  camp.  There  are  two 
motives  for  their  acting  secretly,  and  binding 
themsdvos  together  by  strong  obUgations  the  one 
to  the  other ;  first,  they  will  be  amenable  to  tho 
general  law  if  they  are  diacoveied,  as  soon  as  the 
properly  constituted  authorities  assume  ofiBoe ; 
and,  secondly,  they  must  of  necessity  exclude 
from  their  coimcils  the  lawless  ones,  lest  they 
should  inform  their  coparticipators  in  crime,  and 
thereby  enable  thorn  to  make  their  escape.  To 
these  secret  societies  have  been  given  the  name 
Vigilant^  or  Vigilance  Committees,  and  under 
their  mle  lynch  law  is  carried  into  execution. 
The  members  of  these  societies  or  committees 
are  the  most  influential  men  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  judgment  given  is  generally 
arrived  at  only  after  -a  oarefiu  investigation  and 
examination  of  witnesses — although  it  is  all  done 
in  secret,  yet  it  is  fairly  done ;  and  the  infliction 
of  the  pQsuJly  upon  the  doomed  is  the  first  notifi- 
fication  given  to  the  outside  world.  So  much  has 
it  been  necessary  to  say  in.  order  to  explain  a 
course  often  condemned,  because  wholly  misun- 
derstood, and  sometimes  abiised. 

The  name  Vigilante  is  a  veritable  terror  to  evil- 
doWB.  Let  a  suspected  criminal  get  a  hint  that 
he  is  thus  being  tracked,  and  it  is  a  most  eflective 
method  of  ridding  a  community  of  his  presence. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  often  be  impos- 
sible to  live  in  these  new  mining  towns.  In 
some  places  the  organisation  is  continued  even 
a^r  tho  town  has  grown  into  sufficient  import- 
ance to  become  a  centre  for  the  surrounding 
coxmtry,  and  oven  when  it  has  become  the  capital 
of  the  Territory. 

Kight  had  thrown  her  veil  over  the  landscape. 
A  lonely  cricket  gave  forth  his  chirrup  from 
amidst  the  scuity  herbage,  clustered  around  the 
foot  of  a  lonely  bush  near  iJie  cabin's  door.  Save 
only  this  all  was  still.  The  streets  were  deserted ; 
the  shimmering  light  from  the  single  windows  of 
the  cabins  one  by  one  faded  from  sight.  The 
saloons  were  empty,  the  hotel's  verandah  had  lost 
its  company  of  yam  spinners  who  told  of  strange 
adventures,  thnlling  escapes,  and  wondrous  epi- 
sodes. The  village  seemed  asleep  as  it  lay  before 
the  cabin  where  Steamboat  and  his  partner  dwelt. 
It  was  almost  ten  o'clock  when  Steamboat,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  had  arisen  and  gone  forth, 
striding  away  into  the  darkness,  leaving  Shiney 
alone.  There  he  sat,  peering  into  the  swiftly 
dying  embers  upon  the  hearth,  and  busily  think- 
ing upon  the  morrow.  He  was  to  leave  for  a 
new  field  of  labour,  the  now-found  friends  would 
all  be  left  behind.  The  past  few  weeks'  experi- 
ence came  up  freshly  before  him,  the  home  leav- 
ing, the  long  journey,  the  pa£t  few  days'  events, 
all  crowded  fast,  one  upon  the  other,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  grown  so  much  older  in 
experience  that  now  he  had  become  an  aged  man, 
and  youth  had  passed  for  ever  away  from  him. 
Thus  it  often  is ;  the  slumbering  possibilities 


of  man's  power  may  be  so  aroused  into  activity, 
that  the  past  seems  but  a  dream,  the  present 
alone  is  real.  He  dreaded  the  separation  from 
his  new-found  acquaintances,  and  especially  from 
his  newly  made  partner.  He  once  dreaded 
the  coming  amongst  them,  hut  that  was  but 
as  nothing  to  the  present  dread  of  separation. 
Willingly  would  he  remain,  and  oast  in  his  lot 
with  them  if  it  were  at  &iX  possible,  but  this 
might  not  be ;  he  had  been  given  a  special 
work  to  do,  and,  to  accomi^h  it,  duly  demanded 
that  he  must  go  elsewhere.  There  were  other 
places  to  be  visited,  tiiere  were  other  vineyards 
to  be  husbanded,  other  souls  to  be  looked  after. 
To  do  this  work  he  nius*  go  forth  unknowing  and 
unknown.  There  was  a  little  town,  lying  some 
sixty  miles  away,  beyond  two  mountain  ranges, 
from  whence  letters  had  been  received  asking  for 
the  services  of  a  clergyman,  and  this  village  had 
also  been  assigned  to  mm,  the  mission  agency 
as  a  portion  of  his  field  of  labour ;  and  to  this  place 
he  must  now  direct  his  attention. 

Taking  from  his  portmanteau  the  letters  which 
had  been  supplied  to  him  whan  leaving  home,  he 
found  that  one  of  them  was  from  an  army  surgeon, 
who  was  stationed  at  a  little  frontier  fort  about 
tbieo  miles  away  &om  the  village  he  was  now 
about  to  visit 

The  letter  was  almost  two  years  old.  Would 
iha  writer  be  away?  If  such  was  the  case,  would 
he  find  anyone  to  receive  him  ?  He  had  already 
forgotten  how  friends  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
raised  up  for  him  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the 
mountains.  Forgetfulness  of  past  mercies  make& 
fixture  troubles  doubly  heavy. 

Looking  through  the  open  door  he  saw  that  the 
moon  had  risen,  and  was  flooding  ■with  its  silvery 
sheen  the  mountain  slope,  the  shaded  gulch; 
playing  over  the  far-away  imprisoned  waters, 
it  seemed  to  bid  him  come  forth,  and  bask  in  its 
beauty.  Ho  stepped  out  of  doors,  and  walked  to 
the  crest  of  the  bank ;  there  he  paced  forward  and 
backward  upon  the  brink.  How  beautiful  every- 
thing seemed,  teees,  hills,  snow,  all  wrapped  in 
a  robe  of  softened  blue.  Glancing  towaras  tho 
vilh^  he  scorned  to  enact  again  the  scene  of  his 
first  reception,  asiA  as  the  vision  flashed  upon 
his  mind,  there  stole  into  his  heart  a  trustfulness 
which  gave  him  rest.  Upon  the  ground  ho  knelt 
under  the  cloudless  sky,  and  with  an  earnestness 
begotten  of  reviving  faith,  he  committed  his 
way  unto  the  Lord.  He  rose,  and  was  turning  to 
enter  the  cabin  to  seek  his  rest,  when  away  up  on 
the  hillside,  in  the  distant  part  of  the  village,  he 
caught  a  flash  of  light  from  a  rapidly  opened  door, 
which  was  quickly  closed  again.  It  was  Harry's 
cabin.  A  form  came  down  the  slope,  in  a  few 
minutes  a  second  flash,  and  then  a  second  form 
was  visible  in  the  moonlight,  tlio  village  street 
soon  hid  these  forms  from  his  view.  Long  lie 
watched  for  another  fia^,  but  it  was  not  tu  bo 
seen.  Juniper's  invitation  came  to  his  memcH^*, 
ho  wondered  what  they  were  doing ;  the  minutes 
sped  on,  and  yet  ho  stood  there  -watching. 

Again  ho  turned  to  enter  the  cabin,  when  around 
the  coraer  of  the  house  came  two  men.  Their 
faces  were  covered  %vith  pieces  of  musKn,  in 
which  openings  for  the  eyes  had-  been  roughly 
cut.    They  took  him  ^itj^vi^aep^O^awidf 
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"We  want  Tou  fw  a  little  -while,  we  will  not 
hurt  yon.  You  mnst  come,  resistanoe  is  useless." 
Thus  compelled  he  -went. 

Silently  they  walked  away,  through  the  village 
up  to  the  cabin,  Harry's  old  home.  A  rap,  a 
partly  opened  door,  a  whis^red  word,  they 
entered,  the  door  closed ;  and  he  found  himself 
in  a  room  where  ihete  were  some  twenty  men,  all 
of  them  haring  their  faoes  masked  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  conductors.  A  rough  table  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  j  across  one  end  of  it  a 
piece  of  black  calico  was  placed.  In  that  calico 
two  hunting  knives  were  stuck,  forming  a  cross ; 
in  the  cross  thus  made,  there  lay  a  cord,  whilst 
■ajwa  either  side  of  the  knives  lay  a  revolver. 

It  made  him  tremble  as  he  stood  there  amongst 
the  unknown,  with  such  a  singular  display.  All 
eilent  as  the  grave  for  a  few  momenta,  when 
one  who  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  tal^ 
said :  "  We  are  trying  Wild  Bill  for  Hany'a  death, 
you  saw  it,  tell  us  how  it  was  done  ?  " 

Shiney  hesitated,  not  knowing  what  he  had 
better  do.  The  men  waited  patiently,  and  as  he 
did  not  reply,  the  speaker  said,  "  We  have 
enough  evidence  amongst  ourselves,  but  we 
want  yours.    Who  struck  the  blcrw  ?  " 

"  A  horseman  whom  I  did  not  know." 

"Where  did  he  go?" 

"He  rode  up  the  moantain  and  passed  away.  I 
do  not  know  who  he  was." 

"  We  know.  It  was  not  a  foot-man,  yon  are 
sure?" 

"Yes." 

"That  is  all." 

"  What  say  you,  pardners  ?  " 

One  by  one  they  oame  forward,  and  they 
touched  first  the  oord,  then  the  knives,  then 
tlie  pistols,  witiout  uttering  a  word.  When 
they  all  had  |)assed  round  the  table  and  had  done 
the  same  thing,  the  spokesman  said,  "We  are 
all  agreed  then.  We  -wiR  go  home,  bat  stop,  we 
have  one  here  who  is  not  one  of  us,  let  us  caution 
him."  Then  tnming  to  Shiney,  he  said,  "  Upon 
the  peril  of  your  life,  utter  not  a  word  about  miat 
you  have  seen  to-night.  A  word  is  sufficient. 
Ton  may  go." 

Shiney  passed  out,  and  hurriedly  wtdked  back 
to  the  cabin.  When  he  entered  it  he  found 
Steamboat  there  awaiting  him,  much  to  his 
fmrprise. 

"So  they've  hed  ye,  hev  Uiey?" 

"Who  has  had  me?" 

"  The  Vigilantes." 

"  I  do  not  know ;  all  I  know  is  that  I  was 
taken  to  Harry's  cal»n  by  two  men  with  masked 
faces." 

"  Them's  em." 
.  **  What  are  they  going  to  do?  '* 
.  **  I  expect  they'll  make  Bill  puU  hemp,  if  they 
catch  him." 

"  Were  you  there,  Steamboat  ?  " 

"  Ask  me  no  questions.  111  tell  yon  no  lies." 

Then  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  said, 
dropping  his  mountain  speech,  "  Yon  had  better 
not  say  anything  about  what  you  have  seen 
to-night,  and  if  yon  know  any  of  those  who 
were  there,  never  Iweathe  a  word  about  it  to  a 
living  soul.   Take  my  advioe." 

Scarcely  had  Steamboat  given  tiiis  advice, 


when  a  number  came  np  to  the  cabin  and 
entered. 

They  wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  before  the 
minister  left.  It  was  already  into  the  "  wee  sma' 
hours,"  yet  they  wanted  to  see  him.  Juniper  was 
mth  them,  and  he  was  the  spokesman. 

"  You  ar  white,  pardner ;  you  gin'  Harry  a  good 
lay  out,  an  we've  come  to  make  it  all  right  v/iih 
you.    If  you'll  tell  ua  your  charge,  we'll  ante." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  the 
minister. 

"  Why,  we  want  to  know  how  much  you  oho^e 
for  your  sarmint." 

"  I  c^iai^  uothine ;  I  never  do." 

"  WaU,  you're  whiter  than  I  thought  fur." 

"  No,  I  would  not  take  anytibiing  for  it." 

"  Oh,  you  won't ;  wall,  now  I  reckon  you  will : 
look  hyar,  we  don't  git  sumthin  fur  nuthin,  and 
we'll  pay  yon  fur  it.  The  boys  chipped  in  to- 
night, and  we've  come  to  giv  it  to  you.  If  you 
won't  take  it  fur  yourself,  take  it  and  do  what 
you  want  with  it ;  hyar  it  is,  and  not  a  rap  of  it 
will  we  take  back." 

"  It's  yours,"  says  Steamboat ;  "  take  it." 

After  demurring  and  refusing,  at  last  the 
minister  gave  in,  and  took  it;  it  was  a  little 
buckskin  bag  with  some  gold  dust  in  it. 

»  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  "  he  said- 

"  Do  as  you  like,  thaf  s  all  ye  hev  to  do." 

"  I'll  take  it,  and  sell  it  for  you,"  said  Steam- 
boat. 

This  was  a  free-will  offering  to  the  minister 
for  his  services.  He  had  expmted  nothing,  but 
such  was  the  costotn  amangst  the  miners,  «id  to 

refuse  was  only  to  offend. 

They  started  to  go  to  their  cabins,  when 
Steamboat  said, — 

*  Fards,  Shiney  is  going  to  leave  us  to- 
morrow ;  let  us  have  a  Utile  meeting  b^ore  he 
goes." 

So  they  all  sat  down,  and  although  it  was 
early  in  xha  morning,  and  they  had  been  deprived 
of  their  rest,  yet  they  were  ready  fox  a  final 
service. 

"  Bat  maybe,  Shiney  is  too  tired,"  said  Steam- 
boat. 

"  No,  I  am  not  too  tired  to  have  a  word  of 
praver  with  yon  alL" 

The  minister  turned  to  St.  MatheVs  Gospel, 
the  sixth  chaptw,  and  read  it ;  when  he  came  to 
i^e  14th  verse  he  said,  "  Friends,  there  is  no 
harder  thing  to  do  than  to  forgive.  I  know  it, 
even  a  friend  may  wrong  us ;  he  may  seek  our 
forgiveness ;  we  say  we  forgive  him  the  wrong 
done  ;  still  there  remains  in  our  memory  recollec- 
tion of  the  ill,  and  in  our  hearts  dislike  to 
the  evil-doer ;  but  this  is  not  God's  way.  Even 
while  we  were  enemies  Christ  died  for  us.  The 
Son  of  God  came.  Men  rejeoted  Him,  despised 
Him,  slew  Him,  yet  He  forgave  them  all.  Have 
you  not  forgotten  Him,  despised  Him,  rejeoted 
Him?  Yet  lime  and  again  His  mercy  has  been 
shown  to  you,  and  He  spared  you  ^at  ye  might 
repent  of  your  sins.  Last  night  I  heard  no  plea 
fur  mercy,  there  was  but  one  call  for  justice  on 
the  criminal.  I  was  where  I  never  expected  to 
be,  where  I  never  hope  ■  to  find  myself  again. 
I  knew  not  a  single  person  in  that-Qabin.  I,do 
not  know  if  any  of  you  "^^^tij&^gm 
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to  know,  but  this  I  know,  that  without  any- 
pleading  on  our  part  Christ  has  borne  with  us, 
when  we  have  tried  to  slay  Him  by  denying  His 
love,  revising  messE^e,  turning  away  from 
His  grace.  Oh  I  -will  not  every  one  of  you,  as 
we  kneel  here,  seek  that  forgiveness  which  we  all 
need?" 

It  was  a  difGcult  position  for  the  young  mini- 
ster. Shocked  by  the  murder,  he  yet  shrank 
from  the  violent  and  vengeful  infliction  even  of 
justice.  Accustomed  to  the  slower  methods  of 
more  civilized  communities,  he  could  not  now 
forbear  a  word  of  warning  lest  they  should  be 
betrayed  into  cruel  vengeance. 

They  knelt,  and  in  earnest,  simple  and  trust- 
ful words  the  minister  prayed  for  them  all.  They 
rose  and  de|>arted. 

Once  again  the  partners  were  alone,  and  Steam- 
boat said, — 

"  Shiney,  let  me  give  yon  a  word  of  advice,  it 
is  dangenms  to  meddle  witifi  matters  yon  oannot 
understand.  Tou  always  get  into  trouble  by 
doing  so,  and  you  don't  understand  miners'  law, 
that  IS  all." 

"But  I  wanted  *' 

'*  Now  that  is  enough,  don't  you  say  anything 
about  to-ijight,  or  you'll  tumble  into  a  hole  you 
won't  soon  get  out  of;  "  he  stopped  a  moment ;  then 
he  resumed.  "  Tou  are  going  away,  come  back  as 
soon  as  you  can.  Steamboat  needs  yon,  and  we 
all  need  you,  but  Bill  will  need  you,  fuid  you 
can't  help  him,  do  what  you  will." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  When  you  get  back  you  will,  if  you  don't  stay 
too  long." 

**  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Weu  111  tell  you,  but  you  mustn't  say  any- 
thing about  it ;  there  are  a  lot  of  the  boys  gone 
on  his  track  to-night,  and  they'll  fetch  him  dead 
or  alive  afore  many  days ;  if  alive,  they'll  hang 
him,  if  dead  they'll  give  him  a  mighty  short  lay 
out.  But  get  your  traps  together  that  you're 
going  to  take,  and  well  tramp  as  soon  as  we  get 
a  cup  of  coffee." 

The  coffee  was  soon  made  and  partaken  of. 
Steamboat  took  up  the  bag,  and  they  started  for 
the  stage  ofiGce. 

As  ttiey  entered  the  street  of  the  village,  a 
number  of  horsemen  passed  them,  riding  up  the 
mouutaiD,  along  the  same  road  taken  by  the 
desperado  after  he  had  slain  his  victim. 


BREAD  CAST  ON  THE  WATERS. 

"/■•AST  thy  bread  upon  the  waters :  for  thou 
^  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  Eocle- 
siastes  xi.  1.  Such  was  the  remark  of  the  prea- 
cher in  days  of  old,  and  some  illustrations  of  its 
truth  have  come  under  our  notice,  the  perusal  of 
which  may  perhaps  act  as  a  stimulus  on  the 
efforts  of  others  to  do  good. 

The  late  Thomas  Tegg  left  a  name  in  the 
bookselling  trade  for  enterprise  and  successful 
prosecution  of  his  c^ling.  When  a  lad,  coming 
up  to  London  in  search  of  employment,  he  met 
on  the  coach  some  other  young  men  who  were 


bent  on  the  same  errand.  They  on  reaching 
their  place  of  destination,  thought  that  they 
would  like  before  eearching  for  a  situation,  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  seeing  the  sights  of 
Melxopolis.  Tegg,  on  the  contruy,  went  straieht- 
way  to  t^e  point,  and  entered  tiie  first  bookwop 
he  saw  in  quest  of  work. 

"  What  can  you  do?  "  he  was  asked. 

"My  best,"  was  his  laconic  and  pr^ant 
reply. 

*'  Do  you  wear  an  apron  ?  " 

"  Tegg  produced  one,  and  tied  it  on." 

"  Go  to  work,"  said  his  new  master,  and  thus, 
as  he  himself  afterwards  said, — 

"In  less  than  half-an-hour  after  my  arrival, 
I  was  at  work  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
London." 

The  young  man's  application  to  business  was 
marked,  but  on  one  occasion,  when  in  another 
situation,  he  asked  for  a  holiday. 

"We  have  no  objection,  but  where  art  Hum 
going?"  said  his  employer,  a  member  of  the 
ISooiety  of  Friends. 

*•  To  Greenwich  fair,  sir." 

**Then  we  think  thou  hadst  better  not  go. 
Thou  wilt  lose  half  a  day's  wages.  Thou  wilt 
spend,  at  least,  the  amount  of  two  days'  wt^es 
more,  and  thou  wilt  get  into  bad  company." 

At  two  o'<^ook  however,  he  was  told  that  he 
might  go;  but  as  soon  as  he  reached  London 
Bridge,  his  heart  smote  him,  and  he  returned. 

"  Why,  Thomas,  is  this  thee  ?  "  his  employer 
exclaimed.  "  Thou  art  a  prudent  lad,"  and  when 
Saturday  came,  a  guinea  was  added  to  his  wages. 

This  incident,  we  may  add,  led  Tegg  when  he 
came  to  be  a  master  to  be  a  kind  though  a  strict 
one,  and  during  fifty  years  of  a  business  life,  his 
biographer  tel£  us,  he  never  used  a  harsh  word 
to  a  servant,  and  dismissed  but  three.  Equally 
judicious  was  a  rescdution  he  made,  that  he  would 
visit  a  place  worship  every  Sunday ;  read  no 
loose  or  infidel  books ;  would  frequent  no  public 
houses;  would  devote  his  leisure  to  profitable 
studies;  and  would  form  no  friendships  till  he 
knew  the  parties  well. 

With  such  principles  success  in  business  was 
but  a  question  of  time.  He  inspired  confidence, 
which  subsequent  experience  justified,  and  started 
in  trade  on  his  own  account.  Some  difficulties 
however  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  oooorred 
the  incident,  which  we  have  selected  as  illustrat- 
ing the  title  of  our  paper. 

"He  had  purchased,"  says  Mr.  Curwen,  in 
his  interesting  history  of  IxxMuellers,  "  a  hnndTed 
pounds  worth  of  books  from  Mr.  Hunt,  who, 
hearing  of  his  struggles,  bade  him  pay  for  them 
when  ne  pleased.  'J 'egg  in  the  Mness  of  his 
gratitude  told  him  that  should  he  in  his  turn 
ever  need  aid,  he  should  have  it ;  but  the  wealthy 
bookseller  smiled  at  the  young  struggler's  evident 
simplicity.  We  will  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  in 
Mr.  Tegg's  own  words. 

"  Thirty  years  afterwards  I  was  in  my  count- 
ing-house, when  Mr.  Hunt  with  a  qneer-looking 
companion  came  and  reminded  me  of  my  promise. 
He  was  under  arrest,  and  must  go  to  prison 
unless  I  would  be  his  baiL  I  acknowledged  the 
oblifpttion,  but  I  would  first  take  my  wife's 
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"  *  Yes,  my  dear,  was  her  answer,  by  all 
means  help  Mr.  Hunt.  He  aided  us  in  trouble ; 
you  can  do  no  less  for  him.' 

"Next  morning  I  found  I  had  become  his 
surety  for  thirty  thousand  pounds." 

The  hundred  pounds  whioh  Mr.  Hunt  had  lent 
Tegg  so  many  years  before,  was  thus  found  by 
him  after  many  days. 

Our  second  illustration  is  drawn  from  the 
career  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  ibB  great  shipowner, 
whose  name,  as  h.p.  for  Sunderhmd,  used 
formerly  to  be  much  before  the  public.  The 
incident  to  which  we  refer,  is  told,  along  with 
some  other  interesting  particulars  of  Mr.  Lind- 
say's career,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ramsay  in  his 
interesting  rough  recollections  of  military  life. 
Mr.  Lind«iy  came  to  Liverpool  as  a  poor  boy, 
so  poor  indeed  that  for  some  time  he  slept  under 
the  seats  of  the  pier,  upon  which  he  carved 
his  initials,  finding  them  still  there,  when  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  he  visited  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey  again,  as  manager  of  the 
Transport  Service  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Frenoh, 
during  iha  Crimean  War.  The  poor  lad  got  an 
enga|;emait  it  appears,  on  board  a  ship,  first  as 
cabin  boy,  tJien  rose  to  be  a  nudshipman.  When 
serving  m  l^t  capacity,  he  had  uie  misfortune 
to  break  his  leg.  The  owner  of  the  vessel,  a  veiy 
wealthy  man,  compassionating  the  youth,  took 
him  in  his  own  carriage  to  bir  Astiey  Cooper, 
brought  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  a  five- 
pound  note.  Time  rolled  on  :  Mr.  Lindsay's  for- 
tunes were  in  the  ascendant,  but  his  benefactor's 
were  apparently  otherwise.  Twentpr-five  years 
had  elapsed,  the  parties  having  lost  sight  of  each 
oth«r,  when  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  was  1^  this  time 
a  great  shipowner,  had  a  ship  of  a  gentleman 
oonsignel  to  him  from  abroad,  upon  whi<di 
charges  to  the  amount  of  2,0001.  were  payable, 
before  the  oai^,  worth  40,0001.,  could  be  released. 
**  Tlis  owner,'*  says  Mr.  Lindsay,  "wrote  me  a 
note  asking  for  a  private  interview,  which  I  at 
once  granted.  On  entering  the  nxnn,  I  Tec(^nised 
him  immediately  as  my  quondam  bsne&ctor.  He 
had,  however,  Last  all  recolleotion  of  me."  The 
gentleman  pleaded  hard  that  the  rule  requiring 
the  payment  of  the  2,0001.  might  be  released,  as,  on 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  West  India  Market, 
he  was  unable  to  raise  the  amount,  and  his 
bankruptcy  must  follow,  if  the  cargo  were  not 
releasecL  Mr.  Lindsay  however,  affected  to  be  in- 
exorable, uid  the  old  gentleman  pressed  his  hands 
to  his  head,  foreseeing  nothing  but  ruin. 

**  Though  I  cannot  break  the  rule,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Lii^lsay, "  I  can  lend  you  the  2,0001.  and  you 
may  repay  me  at  your  convenience.  One  good 
turn  deserves  another."  Our  readers  may  imagine 
the  grateM  astonishment  of  the  gentleman,  when 
tiie  prospect  of  ruin  was  tiius  cleared  away ;  and 
he  burst  into  teus  when  he  leuned  that  his  bene- 
factor was  the  midshipman  of  other  times,  with 
the  broken  1^,  from  whom  the  kindness  then 
shown,  had  come  back  again,  as  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  and  found  after  many  days. 

In  the  very  interesting  and  profitable  life  of 
Mr.  ShermEin,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allom,  an  equally 
striking  incident  is  narrated.  A  pious  farmer, 
-n-hom  Mr.  Sherman  met,  had  been  the  subject  of 
a  whole  train  of  misfortunes,  which,  like  those 


of  Job,  had  flowed  in  one  after  another  upon  him 
like  waves.  Sickness,  death  and  bereavement 
had  desolated  his  home.  Misconduct  in  one  of  his 
children  had  inflicted  a  still  severer  wound.  Bad 
seasons  had  thinned  his  granaiy.  A  murrain  had 
afflicted  his  cattle,  and  a  writ  having  been  issued 
against  him,  blank  utter  ruin  stared  him  in  the 
face.  But  the  darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn. 
As  he  sat  thus  surrounded  with,  desolation,  a 
stranger  entered  his  dwelling. 

"With  considerable  emotion  at  my  haggard 
appearance,"  said  the  narrator  of  the  circum- 
steoices  to  Mr.  Sherman,  *'  he  inquired  the  cause 
in  the  change  in  me  and  my  once  prosperous 
farm.  He  listened  patiently  and  with  deep 
interest  to  my  statement;  and  when  I  had 
finished,  he  asked, — 

'  Do  you  remember  a  lad  of  the  name  of  B  , 

whom  you  onoe  advised  and  befriended?' 

*  I  do.' 

*  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  him  ? ' 

'  No.  I  heard  that  he  went  to  sea  some  time 
after.' 

*  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  he  went  to  Spsin ;  and 
through  the  assistance  that  yon  imdexed  him,  he 
acquired  properly,  and  has  now  returned  to  his 
native  land ;  and  Omdi  has  sent  him  to  help  you 
in  yoar  troubles.'  Then  taking  out  of  his  pocket- 
book  a  cheque,  he  filled  it  up  for  1,0002.,  and  gave 
it  to  me !  '  Accept  that,'  he  said,  '  as  a  proof 
of  my  gratitude,  and  if  you  want  more  you  shall 
have  it.' 

"  His  magnificent  gift  to  me  enabled  me  to  pay 
my  debts,  and  to  take  the  farm  I  now  occupy, 
where,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  my  latter 
end  has  been  better  than  my  beginning." 

Here,  too,  the  bread  cast  upon  the  water  was 
found  after  many  days.  May  these  instances 
stimulate  our  rraders  to  soatter,  in  the  great 
field  of  Christian  labour,  seeds  of  kindness,  which 
may  in  their  due  season,  8|aing  up  and  bear  fruit 
an  nnndred  £tAd. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  EXCELLEHCr  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHRIST. 

"FWI  detcrmtned  not  to  know rajtblng  kmong  joo, 
uve  Jmiu  CbriM,  and  Him  crodfled."— i  Oar.  U.  3. 

>N  the  previous  verse  the  Apostle 
gives  an  apology  for  his  plain  and 
familiar  manner  of  discourse.  He 
came  not  with  excellency  of  speech, 
or  of  wisdom,  to  declare  the  testi- 
mony of  God ;  and  he  gives  the 
reason:  "For  I  determine  not  to 
know  anything  among  yon,  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified." 

He  did  not  intend  to  despise  or  disparage 
human  wisdom  or  knowledge,  but  only  to  regard 
thorn  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  We  know  that  in  other  learning 
Paul  was  a  master.  He  was  able  to  reason  wit£ 
the  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  was  more  than  a 
matoh  for  the  practised  orator  Tertullus ;  he  was 
a  favourite  pupil  of  the  great  Gamaliel,  and  few 
men  of  his  time  had  larger  learning  and  ability. 
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Bat  when  it  pleased  Qod  to  call  him  by  His 
grace,  and  to  reveal  His  Son  in  him,  that  He 
might  preach  Bim  among  the  Gentiles,  What 
things  were  gain  to  him,  he  ooimted  loos  for 
Chrut,  yea  doubtless  he  counted  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

We  now  see  the  force  of  that  word,  "  I  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything."  There  are  some 
good  and  estimable  people  who  have  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  but  luive  soarcely  any  ideas  about 
other  things,  little  knowledge,  or  learning,  except 
about  the  one  thing  which  is  needful  for  saving 
their  own  souls.  They  can  say,  "  I  know  notliing 
save  JeauB  Oirist."  It  is  a  mercy  they  can  say 
that,  which  Divine  grace  alone  enables  them  to  say. 
But  it  is  a  more  remarkable  thing,  and  the  result 
of  far  greater  grace,  to  behold  any  one  of  much 
wisdom  and  learning,  and  taste  and  accomplish- 
ments, voluntarily  keeping  all  in  the  back^roxind, 
and  ecralting  above  every  other  knowle^e  the 
knowledge  m  Chrust  and  Him  cmcified.  This  is 
what  Paul  did  in  determining  to  confine  his 
testimony  to  this  one  point,  the  central  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  iaith. 

Observe  how  he  puts  special  emphasis  on  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  atoning  saorifioe,  which  is 
the  main  doctrine  of  all  Christ's  mediatorial  work. 
For  this  the  Son  of  God  became  inoamate ;  by 
this  He  removed  the  obstacles  to  man's  |>ard(m ; 
through  this  tiia  enmity  of  man's  heart  is  to  be 
subdued. 

It  was  the  apostle's  determination  to  preach 
ihe  death  andAtonement  of  Christ,  rant  onl^  as  the 
most  importaut  truth,  but  as  the  one  whidh  ww 
most  despised  and  counted  foolishness  among  the 
Gbe^B,  as  it  had  been  a  stombliiig-blook  and  an 
ofiiaooe  to  tiie  Jews.  The  same  reasons  still 
remain  for  the  prominence  given  to  this  doctrine. 
It  is  the  central  truth  of  ~  the  Christian  system, 
and  indeed  of  all  revealed  knowledge.  The  types 
and  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  law,  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets,  the  whole  Old  Testament  pointed 
to  what  was  fulfilled  in  Christ  and  Him  cmcified. 
In  this  we  have  the  fullest  revelation  of  the 
Divine  being  and  character.  The  works  of  God 
in  nature  ^ow  Hk  power  and  wdsdom,  but  in 
CSirifit  we  see  the  holiness  and  justice,  the  love 
and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

"  Truth,  Wisdom,  Jnstice,  Power,  »nd  Lore, 
la  all  their  glory  shone, 
When  Jesus  left  the  cooits  above. 
And  died  to  eavo  His  own. 

Nov  lin  appoaxa  dawrnng  doath. 

Host  hateful  and  sibbon'd ; 
And  jet  the  simier  lives  by  iaith. 

And  may  spproach  the  Lord." 

The  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  most  excellent 
of  the  scienoes.  Much  is  heard  in  our  time  of  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  it  on  mankind.  To  a  certain  extent, 
and  for  the  brief  span  of  human  life,  this  is  true ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  all  other  scienoes  is  but  as 
a  passing  shadow  compared  with  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  They  relate  only  to  material  objects, 
which  in  themserres  are  concUtiobed  and  transitory, 
for  tJto  very  heavens  and  earth  will  erne  day  pass 
away ;  but  this  knowledge  reaches  from  ever- 


lasting to  everlasting.  In  saooessiTB  ages  and 
-  dispensations  it  will  be  more  unfcddedandunduv 
stood,  and  eternity  cannot  exhaust  the  sulject 
After  me^tating  on  the  height  and  depth  and 
breadth  and  length  of  this  lore  of  Gtod  in  Chzist 
for  the  salvation  of  man,  the  apostle  describes  it 
as  passing  knowledge. 

These  things  t^e  angels  desire  to  look  into. 
They  have  higher  intelBgence  and  wider  know- 
ledge thui  human  research  can  attain  unto,  hut 
herein  they  see  the  most  marvellous  of  God's 
works  uid  ways.  The  glory  of  G^od  is  most  seen 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Chnst, — in  that  face,  too,  not 
radiant  with  heavenly  beauty,  tad  terrible  witii 
Divine  m^est^,  but  in  that  faoe  marred  more  than 
any  man,  in  uiat  head  crowned  with  thorns,  in 
those  eyes  dim  with  teazs,  in  that  agonised 
oountenaiice ; — in  Christ  contdfied.  The  death  of 
Christ  in  the  Divine  purpose  connected  therewith, 
in  the  Divine  love  commended  tliereby,  in  the 
Divine  graoe  communicated  thearefircHn,  this  is 
the .  theme  most  w(nthy  of  <rar  knowledge,  om- 
wonder,  and  onr  adoration. 

This  is  not  only  the  highest,  but  it  is  also  the 
most  satisfying  knowledge.  There  may  be  for 
a  time  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but 
not  such  as  will  abide  in  every  period  or  will  soit 
every  condition  of  life ;  certainly  not  such  as 
will  suffice  to  comfort  us  in  spiritual  trouble,  nor 
to  support  OS  in  the  hour  of  death.  He  that 
inareas^  knoirledp;e  inoreaseth  stnrow,  was  the 
experienoeofthe  wiseetofmen;  who  can  say  that 
of  the  inorease  <^  the  knowledge  of  Christ?  The 
more  we  know  of  Him,  the  happLer  we  are,  the 
wiser  ve  ar^  the  better  we  are,  fiar  time,  and 
ibr  eternity. 

For  this  is  sanctifying  and  saving  knowledge. 
It  not  atdy  fills  the  mind,  but  it  changes  &e 
heart.  A  man  might  know  all  mysteries,  deep 
things,  fmd  high  things,  yet  not  have  charity  or 
love,  without  which  all  else  is  profi-tless.  But  no 
one  can  know  Christ,  the  Saviour,  without  loving 
His  person,  Hih  oharacter,  and  all  that  bolongs 
to  Him.  And  wiik  this  love  graoe  is  coimected. 
When  we  have  friends  or  those  dear  to  us,  who 
are  wcoth  knowing  and  worth  loving,  the  more 
we  know  of  them  tibe  more  are  their  virtues  and 
exoellenoes  appreciated;  ai^  we  try  to  please 
them,  to  obey  thdr  requests,  and  in  many  ways 
can  testify  our  aiSection ;  even  so  it  is  vith  those 
who  know  and  love  Christy  they  seek  oommunion 
with  Him,  they  strive  to  imitoter  Him,  they  try 
to  please  Him,  to  ob^  Him,  to  avoid  what  He 
dislikes,  and  to  do  what  is  pleasing  in  His  sight. 
And  is  not  this  what  divines  call  -  sanctlficatioa? 
Loving  Him,  we  grow  like  Him  in  our  desires, 
our  al^ctions,  our  ways,  and  are  made  paartakers 
of  His  Spirit 

Thus  is  it  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  becomes 
influential,  and  the  true  reception  of  the  Christian 
creed  mvolves  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
character.  The  knowledge  that  the  Son  of  God 
once  lived  on  this  earth,  and  su&red  and  died  on 
the  cross,  this  is  the  hope  and  comfort  for  the 
world,  and  for  each  heart  that  believes  it  person- 
ally. In  the  time  of  sadness,  whether  of  sorrower 
of  guilt,  this  knowledge  brin^^  comfort  and  hope. 
In  the  time  of  health  Hid^pn^wntj^^^jEnow- 
ledge  sweetens  all  m^^ii^^^^^SSloye. 
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This  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  traest 
repentance,  for  our  penitence  is  deepest  before 
the  cross  of  Christ !  It  is  the  foundation  of  truest 
love,  for  how  much  our  love  is  due  to  Him.  who 
loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  peace  and  comfort,  for  there  is 
now  no  condemnation  to  those  for  whom  Christ 
died.  It  is  the  foundation  of  duty;  for  we 
are  not  our  own,  "but  bought  with  such  a  price, 
and  bound  to  serve  such  a  Master.  It  is  the 
foundation  and  the  beginning  of  new  life,  for 
to  know  Christ  is  life  etemah  Who  would 
not  desire  to  possess  such  excellent  knowledge  ? 

It  is  true  that  stu^  and  searching  wiU  not 
give  this  divine  knowledge,  but  we  cannot  count 
upon  getting  it  without  study  and  searching. 
The  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  reveal  Christ  to  the 
human  soul.  The  wisest  cannot  know,  the  most 
learned  cannot  understand  the  things  of  God, 
they  are  revealed  in  the  Divine  word,  but  can 
only  be  seen  by  those  whose  eyes  are  opened  by 
the  Spirit  of  trutiu  The  promise,  however,  is 
given  that  they  that  seek  shall  find,  when  tiiey 
search  with  their  whcde  or  undivided  heart. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  forsake  all  beside,  and 
to  count  all  things  worthless  and  loss  compared 
with  the  ezoeUence  of  this  knowledge,  to  ihem 
Christ  will  reveal  Himself  fay  His  Spirit.  Ho 
thus  is  waiting  tobegraoioiu,  «md  He  will  bestnrw 
to  every  earnest,  hniin)le  stadent  of  His  word  that 
knowledge,  which  will  be  light  direct,  strength 
to  support,  peace  to  comfort,  grace  to  save  from 
this  evil  world,  and  to  prepare  for  the  'world  of 
holiness  and  happiness  hereafter. 


^agiS  fax  t^t  goitngr. 
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CUAFTEB  n. — A  FEUOMEB. 

"pFFIE  went  to  her  motlier'B  room  comforted,  though  atill 
full  of  thought  She  was  a  very  tender-hearted  and 
imag^nativo  little  creature,  studious  beyond  her  years, 
womanly,  and  yet  childish.  A  few  girl  companions  of  her 
own  age  would  have  done  her  a  deal  of  good,  for  sho  led 
bnt  a  lonely  life,  and  had  got  aomohow  to  feci  that  both  the 
invalid  mother  and  the  harem-aearem  brother  depended  on 
her — vere  indeed  her  special  charge.  Of  oonrse  she  waa 
mistaken,  but  the  watchful  anxiety  was  none  the  less  real, 
and  to  tell  tiw  trutii  mother  as  as  brother  would  hare 
missed  the  child's  loving  serrico  sadly.  She  went  now  to 
MiB.  Austen's  room,  with  a  sock  of  Ja^s  ia  her  hand,  fmd 
there  darned  away  at  a  big  hole  whilst  miting  her  mother's 
awakeaing. 

Hfsantime  Jack  was  tramping  over  the  shingle  at  a  brisk 
pooe.  The  receding  tide  had  left  hexe  broad  otietehes  of 
tiL-a-wced-coTeTed  loek,  where  Bmpid  pools  and  shining 
patches  of  sand  glittered  in  the  sunlight.  - 

I  will  go  OrtbAnhg,'*  decided  the  boy,  Ktamblingover  the 
slippery  srirface.  After  on  hoar  of  hauling  and  searching, 
he  grow  wcuy  of  the  sport,  and  retomlng  to  the  beach 
counted  his  scanty  '  tnko,'  sorting  and  arranging  his 
treasares.  Curious  bcr  beasts,  a  crab  or  two  of  the  tiniest 
(iimensions — fit  supper  for  a  salt-water  fairy — half  a  hun- 
dred of  ■wriggling  shrimps — booty  to  gladden  Effie'a  won- 
dering eyes.  There  was  plenty  of  time ;  he  amused  himself 
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by  ohucldBg  pebbles  into  the  wat«,  and  waiohing  the  ftigfat 
of  the  white-winged  gnUs,  whoee  snowy  plumes  and  waifing 
cry  made  him  think  of  his  serious  rister.  Only  eleven  yean 
old,  and  auoh  a  wise  face  I  Could  he  not  borrow  some  of  her 
gravity  and  steadiness,  handing  hst  over  instead  his  own 
rollicking  spirits,  his  love  of  excitement,  his  craving  for 
action  ?  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  next  week,  for  then 
his  holiday  would  oome  to  an  end ;  then  he  would  be  called 
on  to  make  his  ch<doe  and  work  hard,  eiUier  for  Oxford,  a 
degree  and  Ordination ;  or  else — which  seemed,  nsing  hid 
own  definition,  "  rather  a  come  down  " — he  must  prepare 
himself  to  enter  the  mercantile  world — leant  how  to  moke 
money,  to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain. 

Jack's  father  had  been  a  olergymui.  Only  two  years  ago 
they  were  all  happy  together,  fuH  of  work  and  cares,  in 
a  large  and  important  town  parish.  But  the  father  died 
suddenly,  and  everything  was  altered.  Then  first,  in  his 
great  love  and  sorrow,  ardent  desires  came  into  Jack 
Austin's  heart — a  serious  purpose  took  hold  of  him.  What 
nobler  work  could  he  choose  than  to  tread  in  his  beloved 
father's  steps,  helping  the  wbcJe  and  ignonnt,  jSghting 
against  sin  and  misery  for  the  love  of  God  and  goodness? 
Still  it  was  a  heavy  charge,  a  serious  matter,  and  JatA^s 
natural  indolence  of  mind  fettered  him.  He  liked  to  bo 
free,  he  was  tail  of  bodily  nnxest  and  light-hearted  vivaoify. 
Wltti  enry  year  he  thought  dedslon  woidd  be  eerier,  and 
his  own  fltaesH— sometldng  ho  was  dimly  consciom  of 
wasting— "wondd  enne.  If  only  tmoe  one  else,  wisftr  and 
more  oompetent,  oould  cftiooM  for  him>  and  toll  him  what  to 
do,  he  knew  that  he  ihonld  be  glad— shonM  fed  as  ft  were 
a  made  mui,  but  there  was  nobody  but  Effle — a  giri — and 
his  mother — a  liok  woman — and  his  holiday,  the  KBalde, 
the  vagrant  out  of  door-liXe  chsjnned  him.  Ha  began  to  feel 
as  if  he  hated  study,  reflection,  sdf-denial,  self-control,  and 
thereupon  made  a  wry  face,  ohncking  his  carefully  choeea 
pebbles  very  wide  of  the  mark — and  then  grinding  two 
deep  holes  in  the  convoniont  shingle,  by  way  of  burying 
his  disgust  with  himaelf  or  with  circumstances.  It  did  not 
matter — nothing  mattered — the  fact  was  but  too  clear— it 
admitted  of  no  remedy,  no  evasion.  One  week  more,  and 
Jack  must  return  to  school,  having  fint  answered  hia 
mother's  question. 

"  My  dearest  boy,  whicb  is  it  to  be»  college  .or;  oonnting- 
house?" 

A  fever  case  hod  dispersed  the  pupils  in  the  master's 
house  where  Jack  boarded,  and  the  boy  had  thought  him- 
self wonderfully  Ipcky  to  be  sent  away  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  term,  to  the  glorious  soa-coast,  ^vith  all  ite  manifold 
allurementa  and  delights.  But  this  momiug,  prone  on  his 
bock,  sun-blinded,  luxuriously  content,  he  realised  that  all 
hia  pleasure  was  but  a  aorry  bargain,  since  his  decision 
moat  now  be  mode  at  OBoe,  instead  pf  being  left  tmtil 
Chrlatraos,  as  his  mother  hod  originally  proposed.  Too 
lazy  even  for  *  du=k  and  drake,*  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
snuggled  htnsclf  down  in  the  warm  salted  pebbles.  "Was 
there  no  way  of  escape?  A  child  Uke  EfiSe — a  fond 
mother— why  should  it  seem  eo  imposande  to  grieve,  to 
disappoint,  either  tho  one  or  the  other  ? 

"  'Tis  a  bad  job  when  fellows  have  risters  who  will  always 
bo  putting  them  on  their  mettle,"  groaned  Jack ;  **  and  she 
1b  so  small,  the  creature — when  the  tears  stand  in  her  big 
eyes,  I  feel  like  a  rascal.  Ob,  if  it  were  only  to  piteb  into 
aomebody,  inatead  of  doing  'em  good,  I  could  up  and  lay 
about  me  this  minute!  She  would  cry  in  desporato 
earnest  then.  *  God  bless  dear,  darling  Jack' — eaying  her 
prayers,  sweet  little  soul  and  didn't  know  it — I  only  wish 
there  was  danger,  wouldn't  I  astonish  everybody  I " 

Strong  in  this  bravo  resolution.  Jack  left  off  blinking 
at  the  sun.  A  xfAl  on  to  some  wet  seaweed  roused  him 
thoroughly,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  felt  EflSo's  Prayer 
Book  heavy  agiunst  his  heart.   It  was  bnt  a  little  one,  as 
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the  girl  had  said,  jet  he  found  it  uncomfortable,  and  looked 
about  him  with  eager  eyes,  panting  for  escape. 

"  Hullo ! "  he  cried,  exultingly,  "  the  Point  is  clear.  I've 
wasted  half  an  hour — let  girls  think,  a  boy  has  got  to  do. 
Ha !  there  'tis—  the  very  job  for  me,  an  ofplenium  Marinum 
— m  have  it  for  EflSe  in  a  second,  though  it's  a  ticklish 
climb — BO  much  the  better  I  A  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  I  shall  reach  it  I "  And  he  sprang  up  the  cliff,  the  soft 
rod  marl  crumbling  beneath  his  feet  and  staining  his  brown 
hands. 

It  was  as  he  had  judged,  a  difficult  venture,  but  the  fem 
rewarded  him  for  dirty  clothes  and  loss  of  breath.  He 
secured  it  before  scrambling  higher,  and  whilst  stooping 
over  his  half-won  prize,  a  gust  of  wind  snatched  off  his  hat, 
and  bore  it  to  the  beach  below — where  he  saw  it  roll  merrily 
over  the  steep  shingle,  until  an  advancing  wave  floated  it 
out  to  sea,  Effie's  new  blue  ribbons  streaming  a  very  flag  of 
limp  distress  on  the  shining  water. 

Jack  whistled  in  dismay:  "Well,"  he  said,  "I'll  do  so 
good  by  giving  chase,  and  now  I  am  up  here,  I  may  as  well 
mount  a  little  higher.  Strange  rocks  these,"  he  thought, 
"  half  dirt  or  clay,  and  as  red  as  vermilion.  A  cave  t  a 
cave  1 "  he  presently  shouted,  and  {sessed  upwards,  cling- 
ing with  bands  and  feet,  and  sending  a  small  avalanche  of 
marl  and  stones  down  to  the  beach  below.  In  five  minutes 
he  had  gained  a  safe  platform  of  smooth  rook,  from  which  a 
zigzag  path,  difficult  but  not  dangerous,  led  downward  in 
the  direction  of  the  town.  The  fissore  which  had  excited 
his  onriosity,  proved  to  be  as  he  had  guessed,  an  opening 
or  passage,  piercing  the  shelving,  earthy  mass  of  crag  and 
green  scrub,  and  picturesquely  aloiong  skyward  high  over 
the  boy's  head. 
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Jack  could  not  tell  whether  the  cavern  was  natural  or 
artificial.  The  red  rock  seemed  so  wet  and  soft— scarcely 
rock  at  all.  Of  course  Effle  would  say  smugglers  had  worn 
away  that  narrow  winding  track — evidently  but  seldom 
trodden,  and  soon  entirely  lost  in  a  tangle  of  tall,  brown 
ferns  and  stunted  bushes,  wh^  the  cliff  much  broken, 
crumbled  and  fell,  grase-growH  almost  to  the  high-water 
level.  Jack's  sixteen  years  of  sense  and  experience  hod  not 
made  him  much  wiser  than  his  credulous  sister.  All  aglow 
with  breathless  expectation,  he  entered  the  narrow  gothic 
arch  of  the  cave,  and  stooping  low  to  save  his  bare  head, 
stuck  fast  for  a  moment,  his  wallet  wedged  in  the  rude 
doorway.   With  a  wrench  and  wriggle,  be  went  boldly  for- 
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ward — assured  that  hia  dinner  was  all  right,  though  Beer 
Head  with  its  green  peas  and  lobsters  and  pigtailed  fiahera 
might  not  be  reached  till  sun-down. 

The  subterranean  passage  soon  became  loflier,  but  also 
more  and  more  dusky.  The  marly  rock  ran  with  moisture- 
trickling  to  the  ground  in  threadlike  streams,  or  sprinkled 
on  the  clay  surface  like  a  myriad  of  Effie'a  glass  beads, 
watching  now  and  then  a  ray  of  sunlight  from  without 
Suddenly,  the  darkness  deepened — the  path  was  not  straight. 
Jack's  foot  stumbled  once  or  twice  over  heaps  of  grittv 
rubbish,  blocking  the  floor.  But  he  never  thought  of 
danger,  and  only  stood  still  to  take  his  bearings,  and— if  he 
could  not  see, /eel  about  him.  Yes,  his  instinct  was  right- 
he  was  in  a  large  chamber — ^his  outspread  anna  touched 
nothing ;  his  voice  shouting  loudly,  awoke  strange  hollow 
whispers — echoes  repeated  again  and  again,  and  dying  off 
into  mysterious,  muaical  notes.  Should  he  grope  his  way 
back?  The  distance  was  not  far — only  a  dozen  yards 
perhaps  to  that  rocky  angle  he  remembered  turning  whilst 
the  dim  twilight  gave  him  courage,  though  the  darkness 
into  which  he  stepped  faced  him,  solid  and  impassable,  to 
his  excited  fancy  as  a  prison  wall. 

But  even  now  it  was  not  terror  that  kept  the  boy  waver- 
ing— ^rooted  to  the  spot — in  spite  of  a  warning  instinct — an 
impression  of  something  awful,  unseen — but  fdt.  How 
could  he  return  home  with  only  half  a  story  to  tell  his 
expectant  sister?  How  confess  himself  a  coward — the 
poorest  explorer  that  ever  started — boastful  and  biave, 
only  whilst  the  sun  shone  and  the  daylight  lasted ?  "Oh 
for  a  light  I "  he  said  softly,  not  caring  to  be  answered  by 
those  goblin  voices.  "  Fd  give  a  good  deal  to  see  the  bottom 
of  this  thieves'  hole.  Mouse  beats  the  lot  of  us  for  a  provider 
— here  are  my  luoifers !  " 

He  had  been  fumbling  in  his  pockets,  and  soon  half-a- 
dozen  matehcB,  Ughted  in  quick  succession,  showed  him  the 
opening  close  at  hand,  by  which  he  had  entered — nothing 
more.  Then  all  at  once  a  sudden  chill  panic  seized  him — 
a  cold  little  wind  whistled  through  the  tunnel — a  prolonged 
rumble,  faint  and  strange,  winged  Jack's  hitherto  lagging 
feet.  Past  the  rocky  angle  he  staggered,  and  saw  with  joy 
a  pale  ray  of  sunhght.  At  the  same  moment  the  ground 
beneath  him  trembled,  the  red  walls  seemed  to  move,  and 
crack  asunder.  He  mode  a  desperate  leap  forward — too 
late !  With  a  dull  crash  the  mass  of  earth  fell,  and  Jack, 
thrown  violently  on  his  face,  lay  bruised  and  senseless. 
One  cry,  sharp  as  his  agony,  was  all  that  he  had  time  to 
utter.  The  sound  might  have  been  heard  outaide  bad 
there  been  any  ears  to  listen.  But  the  beach  was  covered : 
now  and  again  a  big  wave  struck  the  rocks ;  all  else  was 
silent  as  the  buried  lad's  dark  grave. 


SCRIPTUBE  ENIGMA. 

A  rBOXIBE  IN  THS  FBOHISES. 
NO.  IVI. 

I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  Myself.  (John 
liv.  S.) 

I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.   (Jer.  34.) 

I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.   (Eev.  il.  10.) 

I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.    (Heb.  xiii.  5.) 

I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  aad  floods 
upon  the  dry  ground.   (lea.  xliv.  3.) 

I  will  fill  their  treasures.   (Prov.  viii.  21.) 

I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life.   (Bev.  xii.  6.) 

I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked 
things  straight.   (Isa.  xUi.  IC.)    by  VjOOQTC 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


0  DAT  HOST  CALK,  HOST  BKICHT  !  .   .  . 
Tm  VEXK  WUB  DAtK  BUT  FOI  THY  lAGHT. —Ifeftfrt. 


BELIGIOUS  MANIAS. 

BT  THE  BXT.  H.  C.  ADAHS,  U.A. 
Vm. — THE   DAHCINQ  UANIA. 


A  PBOCE8SIOK  OF  DAITCEBB. 


THE  strange  frenzy,  known  as  the  Dancing 
Uania,  difiera  from  that  of  the  Flagellant 
in  several  important  particulars.  It  was  re- 
marked in  the  history  of  the  last-named  eitrava- 
gance,  that  it  was  not  diffictilt  to  accouu  t  either  for 
its  outbreak  or  its  pT«valence,  when  the  history 
of  the  times  when  it  arose  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  terrible  condition  of  almost 
all  £nTopean  countries,  but  especially  of  those  in 

VO.  IftSL-AusCR  IS,  IBK 


which  the  madness  first  appeared,  in  respect  of 
the  crimes  of  their  rulers,  and  the  misery  of  their 
inhabitants,  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  wide-spread 
notion  that  they  were  suffering  under  the  direct 
curse  of  Almighty  Ood,  which  must  needs  be 
averted  by  the  adoption  of  some  new  and  extra- 
ordinary measures.  Again,  the  occurrence  of  the 
terrible  plague,  known  in  History  as  the  Black 
Death,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  naturally 
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enough  revived  superstitions,  the  recollection  of 
which  was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men. 
But  the  outbreaks  of  the  Danoing  Mania  cannot 
be  similarly  explained.  They  burst  forth — in  the 
first  instance,  that  is — in  isolated  localities,  af- 
fecting by  comparison  only  a  few  individuals. 
Thus,  early  in  the  thirteenm  century  a  number 
of  children  are  said  to  have  been  seized  with  the 
malady  at  Erfurdt  in  Prussian  Saxony,  and  to 
have  danced  the  whole  way  along  the  road  to 
Armstadt,  on  arriving  at  which  place  they  fell 
exhausted  to  the  ground.  Many  of  them  are  re- 
ported to  have  died  in  consequence  of  this  seizure, 
and  many  more  to  have  retained  the  traces  of  it 
to  the  end  of  tiieir  lives.  At  Utrecht  a  similar 
occurrence  is  related  to  have  taken  place  some 
forty  years  afterwards,  when  two  hundred 
fanatics  suddenly  began  to  dance  on  a  bridge 
over  the  Moselle,  which  gave  way  under  ma 
pressure,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
dancers  were  drowned.  In  neither  of  these  in- 
stances, nor  in  several  others  of  a  like  character, 
was  there  anything,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  malady;  nor  did  the  madness 
extend  any  further. 

In  truth,  its  first  beginning  dates  a  long  way 
back,  even  if  it  does  not  precede  authentic  history. 
Wild  and  furious  dancing  formed  part  of  the 
worship  of  many  nations  of  antiquity,  notably  of 
the  Phoenioiui  races,  and  in  the  rites  of  Mars  and 
Qybele  among  the  Greeks  and  Bome^.  It  may 
be  added  tiiat  it  still  survives  among  the  Orientals 
in  the  frantic  exhibition  of  the  dancing  dervishes. 

It  was  probably  the  unlawful  participations  in 
this  form  of  worship  (which  notoriously  w^s 
attended  by  a  great  looseness  of  morality),  and 
the  punishment  inflicted  in  consequence,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  old  stories  of  persons  having  been 
condemned  to  dance  for  a  long  term  of  years,  or, 
acoordiQg  to  other  versions  of  the  same  fable, 
until  death  released  them  from  their  penanoe. 
Such  a  tale  is  related  of  a  certain  inhabitant  of 
Bemberg,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  A  number  of  peasants  were  said  to 
have  interrupted  their  priest  in  his  ministrations 
on  Ghriatmas-£ve,  by  dancnng  and  shouting  in 
the  diuroh-yard ;  for  which  ofience  he  imprecated 
on  them  a  corse,  that  they  should  continiie  to 
dance  (md  shout  without  intermission  throughout 
the  entire  year.  Th^  are  said  to  have  undei^ 
gone  the  iiul  term  of  tiieir  sentence,  and  to  have 
been  released  at  last  through  the  intercession  of 
two  bishops.  AVhatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  this  legend,  it  seems  to  have  spread  into  almost 
all  European  countries,  and  may  posBibly  have 
given  the  first  impulse  to  the  mania,  when  it  was 
exhibited  in  its  more  extended  and  serious  form. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1374,  A  large 
assemblage  of  persons,  pilgrims  apparently  from 
difierent  parts  of  (Germany,  made  their  appearance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-GhapeUe,  and 
there  commenced  their  extraordinary  perform- 
anoee.  Joining  hand  in  hand  they  formed  large 
circles,  and  be^m  simnltaneonsly  to  danoe,  losing 
more  and  more  the  control  of  reason  as  they 
went  on,  until  their  oathusiasm  merged  in 
delirium,  and  they  fell  to  the  ground  completely 
exhausted.  Tl^  llien  complained  of  acute 
tympaniteB,  which  oonld  only  be  relieved  hy 


tight  bandages  round  the  chest.   After  the  appli- 
cation of  these,  they  remained  free  from  pain  or 
irritation,  unless  they  j)rovoked  a  return  of  the 
malady  by  again  engaging  in  the  dance.  Those 
who  for  any  reason  failed  to  find  persons  able  or 
willing  to  swathe  thom  in  the  manner  above 
described,  found  some  mitigation  of  their  pains 
by  the  ruder  process  of  having  the  parts  affected 
violently  thumped  or  stamped  upon.  During 
the  paroxysm  of  their  excitement,  thev  were 
insensible  to  all  that  was  passing  round  than. 
They  fancied  themselves  surrounded  by  super- 
natural presences,  and  frequently  shrieked  out 
the  names  of  spirits,  wifh  whom  they  imagined 
themselves  to  be  "  en  rapport.'*   Some  of  them 
declared  that  th^  were  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
blood,  from  whic^  they  could  only  escape  by 
high  leaps  and  bounds.   Others  professed  to  have 
seen  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Virgin  with  the 
Child  J«u8  in  her  arms  enthroned  in  the  midst 
The  insanity  spread  with  incredible  ropidity 
through  the  neighbourhood,  reaching  the  great 
Dutch  and  Belgium  capitals  on  the  one  side,  and 
Cologne  and  the  Rhenish  cities  on  the  other.  In 
Li6ge  they  excited  ao  much  terror,  that  the 
magistrates  forbade  the  manufacture  of  any  but 
square-toed  shoes,  the  fanatics  having  conceived 
a  great  horror  of  such  as  had  sharp  points  to 
them,  whi(^  were  the  general  wear  at  that  time. 
For  l^ie  same  reason  it  became  neoessary  to  inter- 
dict the  wearing  of  red-coloured  garments,  which 
inflamed  the  fury  of  the  dancers,  as  ibsy  are 
known  to  do  that  of  mad  bulls. 

They  had  other,  and  more  dangerous  &ncies. 
The  cler^  in  particular  seem  to  nave  been  the 
special  objects  of  their  aversion,  and  their  safeiy 
in  consequence  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
seriously  imperilled.  Probably  this  was  because 
they  had  declared  the  persons  infected  to  be 
under  the  infiuence  of  demoniacal  possession; 
under  which  belief  they  endeavoured  to  euro 
them  by  the  employment  of  exorcisms.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  outbreak  these  are  said  to  have 
proved  successful,  tiiough  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  simpler  explanation  of  this  fact  is  not 
the  correct  one,  viz.,  that  the  complaint  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  like  other  violent  operations  in 
nature,  and  had  in  fact  come  to  an  end  in  itself. 

At  Cologne  and  lifetz  the  mania  ran  to  a  greater 
height  than  in  any  of  the  dtieB  previoiuly 
attacked.  The  streets  of  these  towns  were  filled 
with  hundreds  of  these  dancers,  the  inhabitants 
everywhere  hastening  to  join  them,  unable,  as 
it  seemed,  to  resist  the  infatuation.  As  in  the 
instance  of  the  Flagellant  frenzy,  the  labourer 
left  his  plough,  the  artizan  his  work-room,  the 
tradesman  his  shop,  to  swell  the  band  of  devotees, 
and  these  great  centres  of  industry  and  commerce 
became  for  the  time  scenes  of  uie  wildest  and 
most  lawless  disorder.  The  young  and  un- 
married of  both  sexes  quitted  their  homes  to  tate 
part  in  the  revelry,  and  scenes  of  shameless 
licence  were  speedily  the  result.  As  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Flagelknts,  so  here,  the  favour  with 
which  the  dantwrs  had  been  received  induced  a 
.  number  of  worthless  persons  to  unite  themselves 
with  it,  merely  for  the  sake  of  attracting  popu- 
larity. Groups  of  idle  Y&gahc^d^St  heggarSi 
thieves  pretended  tg|b|^||^|:^^^^^^0>|i|^sion8 
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of  those  really  affected,  and  imitated  their  demea- 
nour BO  sacoenxfully,  that  it  became  impoBsible  to 
distingnish  the  true  from  the  false.  The  Gover- 
nors of  the  HheniBh  cities  were  at  last  obliged 
to  employ  an  armed  force  to  drive  away  these 
troublesome  visitors. 

A  second  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred  some 
forty  years  afterwards,  of  which  the  city  of 
Strasbourg  was  the  chief  theatre.  The  streets 
were  alive  with  swarms  of  dancers,  who  appeared 
to  possess  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  citizens. 
But  the  mode  of  cure  employed  was  different. 
Those  affected  either  voluntarily  sought,  or  were 
conveyed  by  their  friends,  to  the  shrine  of  the 
patron  sainte  of  the  dancers,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  St.  Vitus,*  where  priests  were  continually 
in  attendance  to  celebrate  masses  in  beh^  of  the 
sufferers,  and  render  them  such  spiritual  counsel 
as  seemed  most  likely  to  benefit  them.  The 
result  of  these  ministrations,  we  are  told,  was, 
that  in  most  instances  the  patients  were  cured, 
and  even  where  this  was  not  the  case,  the  malady 
is  said  never  to  have  broken  out  again  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  shrines,  the  chief  of  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Seveme.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  this  was  really  the  case.  In  the 
instance  of  a  disease  arising  almost  wholly  out  of 
the  imagination  of  the  sufferer,  it  is  reasonable 
enough  to  suppose  that  a  similar  exercise  of  the 
imagination  would  effect  the  cure.  From  the 
circumstance  of  those  afflicted  with  this  mania 
having  resorted  to  the  Chapels  of  St.  Vitus  for 
help,  and  the  generally  admitted  &ct  that  many 
cures  were  effected  ^yy  it,  the  disease  has  acquired 
the  name  of  "  Si  Vitua's  Dance." 

The  virulence  of  the  disorder  abated  of  itself, 
though  slowly,  fewer  cases  presenting  themselves 


*  The  cooneottoD  of  Bt.  John  the  Baptist  with  the 
Dancing  Plagoe  i»  not  diffloolt  to  nudetwtand,  when  the 
dEBttmrtaocea  <tf  his  mutyidom  are  brought  to  mind, 
though  it  haa  been  deoied  by  some  that  Salome's  perform- 
ance before  King  Herod  was  the  reaaoti  why  dauces  formed 
part  of  the  festiTitiea  of  his  Commemoration  Day.  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  andentand  vhy  St.  Vitas  shonld  have 
been  chosen  as  the  Patron  Saint  of  those  who  were  afllicted 
by  the  malady  oudar  conaidersition.  St.  TituSf  wh(»e 
festiTal  is  kept  on  the  15th  of  Juno,  was  a  Sicilian  ^outh, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  by  beheading  under  Diocletian,  in 
the  year  SOS.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Hylas,  and  was  bom 
at  Hazaza,  and,  while  yet  a  youth,  travelled  in  company 
with  two  Christians  nained  Modestus  and  Crescentio  into 
Lucania.  There  he  underwent  martyrdom  in  company 
with  a  vast  number  of  his  fellow  Christians,  and  was  burled 
at  Florence.  There  was  nothing  apparently  to  attract 
attention  to  his  case,  more  than  to  those  of  a  hnndred 
otlms.  But  not  lone  after  his  death  it  was  retried  that 
miracles  were  worked  at  his  tomb,  and  in  particular  that 
persons  who  suffered  &om  hydrophobia  had  found  relief 
through  his  intercession.  His  remains  were  removed  front 
Florence,  flrrt  into  Apnlia,  afterwards  to  the  Ohnrch  of  St. 
Denis  in  Fianoe,  and  finally,  a.d.  836,  to  the  Abbey  of 
Onvey.  His  £ame  oontinued  to  eztond  itself.  Uany  altais 
were  raised  in  his  honour,  and  the  Cathedral  Prague 
was  dedicated  to  him  by  the  Emperor  ChArles  iv.,  who 
caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  the  Patron  Saint  of  Bohemia. 
Still  there  was  nothing  to  connect  him  with  the  sufferers  from 
the  Dancing  Mania;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  a  legend  haid  to  be  invented,  to  tne  eSbct  that  just 
before  the  saint  had  committed  his  head  to  the  axe,  ho  hod 
pablicly  offered  up  a  prayer  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
protect  all,  who  uiould  keep  devoutly  the  day  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, from  the  miseries  of  the  Dancing  Mwia — a  disease, 
it  n^ds  not  to  be  said,  wholly  unknown  in  his  day.  There- 
upon an  answer  was  heard  from  on  high,  «*  vitas,  thy 
prayer  is  accepted.** 


as  time  went  on,  and  those  few  attended  by  less 
violence  than  had  been  manifested  at  the  first 
occuTren(».  But  it  continued  to  break  out  at 
intervals  for  a  long  period  subsequently. 

It  attacked  persons  of  all  stations  and  pursuits, 
but  more  especially  those  who  were  given  to  a 
sedentary  life.  Tailors,  and  shoemakers  in 
particular,  were  liabl*  to  it.  The  lirtter  of  these, 
it  may  be  remarked,  have  always  been  subject 
more  than  those  belonging  to  any  other  trade, 
to  attacks  of  mental  depression.  But  though 
peasants  and  field-labourera  were,  as  a  rule,  less 
liable  to  this  plague,  they  were  by  no  means 
exempt  from  it;  and  the  hardiest  among  them, 
when  once  seized  hj  it,  became  in  general  so 
violent,  that  nothing  but  the  exertion  of  giteat 
fbrce  coald  restrain  them.  Their  fiuy  and 
extravaganoe  rose  under  the  excitement  of  the 
Dance  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  deprive  them  of  the 
contrbl  of  'their  senses,  insomuch  that  when  the 
insanity  had  risen  to  its  height,  they  would  dash 
their  heads  against  stone  walls,  or  any  other 
obstacles  which  might  impede  their  way,  or  fling 
themselves  into  deep  rivers  in  which  they  were 
often  drowned.  Sometimes  the  bystanders,  unable 
to  hold  them  by  force,  would  place  chairs  and 
tables  in  their  way,  or  other  obstacles,  which 
could  only  by  great  exertions  be  over-leapt ;  and 
in  this  manner  exhaust  their  strength. 

If  they  could  succeed  in  doing  this,  so  that  the 
dancers  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground,  their  lives 
were  saved-  for  the  time ;  for  on  their  return  to 
consciousness,  it  was  almost  invariably  found 
that  the  attack  had  passed  off.  It  was  found 
equally  eflSoa<nou8  if  they  oould  induce  them  to 
continue  the  exercise  till  their  powers  could  hold 
out  no  longer:  and  it  is  on  record  in  some 
instances  the  magistrates  engaged  musicians  to 
play  lively  tunes,  or  able-bodied  men  to  dance 
with  those  affected  by  the  disease  and  stimulate 
them  to  greater  exertions. 

Even  after  their  recovery,  many  patients  were 
liable  to  a  periodical  return  of  the  malady, 
generally  at  about  the  same  period  of  the  year, 
when  it  had  originally  assailed  them.  'Phey 
would  then  repair,  as  the  reader  has  heard,  to  the 
altars  of  St.  Vitus,  or  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
dance  throughout  the  Festivals  of  those  saints, 
when  the  disease  would  pass  off  for  the  interval 
of  another  year. 

As  late  as  Ihe  spring  of  the  year  1623,  a 
physician  relates  that  he  saw  some  women,  who 
annually  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Yitus's 
shrine  at  Drefelhat^n,  in  the  territory  of  Ulni,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  there  when  their  annual 
dancing  fit  overtook  them.  One  of  the  women 
had  visited  St.  Vitus's  Chapel  for  this  purpose 
more  than  twenty,  and  another  more  than  thirty 
times. 

Closely  connected  with  St.  Vitus's  Dance  is  the 
well-known  Italian  diBease  called  Tarautism.  It 
arose  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  disorder 
above  described.  But  in  Italy  it  was  almost 
universally  described  to  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula, 
or  ground  spider,  an  insect  commonly  found  in 
Apulia.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  spider 
was  unknown-in  IttJy  previously  toj^e  thirteenth 
century.  But  no  evideiiQe  of  .thifwpi^^ 
been  produced,  and  it  iiPK  i^Wy  1^a£5^ 
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should  be  the  fact.  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  although  the  nervous  dread  of  the  Tarantula's 
hite  may  possibly  have  oaused  the  eztraordinai^ 
symptoms  under  which  the  patients  suffered,  it  is 
impoBsible  that  the  liite  itself  oould  have  ooca- 
sioned  them.* 

The  symptoms  very  nearly  resembled,  though 
with  some  marked  difierences,  those  of  the  bt. 
Vitus's  dancers.  The  persons  who  had  been,  or 
supposed  themselves  to  have  been  bitten,  fell  soon 
afterwards  into  a  profound  stupor,  from  which 
nething  but  the  sound  of  musio  could  rouse  them. 
As  soon  however  as  this  had  penetrated  their 
senses,  they  would  spring  up  and  begin  dancing. 
Their  movements  were  accompanied,  sometimes 
by  paroxysms  of  weeping,  sometimes  hy  shrieks  of 
laughter  or  singing.  They  would  persist  nntil 
fatigue  compelled  uiem  to  leave  oS,  when,  after 
a  ^ort  interval,  they  would  stfurt  up  again  and 
renew  their  exercise.  The  attack  commonly 
lasted  four  ^ys,  when  it  seemed  to  be  relieved 
by  the  copious  discharges  of  perspiration  caused 
by  the  violence  of  their  exertion.  The  attack 
generally  returned  after  the  interval  of  twelve 
months,  and  thus  sometimes  it  would  go  on  for 
many  years  in  succession. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  originating  cause 
of  Tarantism,  it  continued  to  gain  ground  through- 
out the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  infect  other 
persons  besides  the  native  Italians.  Foreigners 
of  every  race  and  country — ^Albanians,  Spaniards, 
Negroes,  were  attacked  by  it;  nor  were  either 
early  youth  or  old  age  any  security  against  it. 
One  writer  relates  t^t  he  saw  an  old  man  of 
Avetrano,  who  was  ninety-four  years  of  age, 
throw  aside  his  crutches  at  the  sound  of  uie 
Tarantella,!  as  if  some  nu^c  potion,  restOTative 
of  youth  and  vigour,  were  flowing  through  his 
veins,  and  join  the  most  extotvagant  ■  of  the 
dancers.  Another  teUs  us  of  a  boy  of  five  years 
old,  who  was  similarly  possessed  by  the  mania. 
It  is  said  that  not  even  deaf  persons  were  exempt 
from  its  iuflueuce,  the  sight  of  the  dance  itself 
being  enough  to  excite  them  to  take  their  part  in 
it,  though  they  could  not  hear  the  strains  of  the 
music. 


**  This  coacIuBioQ  seems  now  to  bo  established  beyond 
possibility  of  Questioa.  Yet,  neTerthelees,  things  oecunred 
dariug  the  earliei  outbreaks  of  Tarantism,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  it.  There  are  many  among  the 
better  instructed  classes  who  were  fully  persuaded  that  the 
bite  of  this  Apulian  spider  could  have  no  such  effect  as 

eopular  belief  attributed  to  it;  and  these  persons,  when 
Itteu  themselTes,  would  not  consent  to  seek  lelief  from 
their  pain  by  taking  part  in  the  Tarantist  danoe.  But  it 
is  affirmed  that  they  greatly  a^^ravated  their  sufferingis 
and  evon  endangered  their  Uves,  by  neglecting  to  use  this 
method  of  bringing  the  disorder  to  a  crisis.  It  is  even  said 
that  the  Bishop  of  Foligno,  who,  in  contempt  of  the  pre- 
TiUent  tiieonr,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  bitten  by  a  Taran- 
tula, found  minself— after  many  vain  attempts  at  efibcting 
a  cure  by  more  sobor  nrnnns  imahln  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  daudng  it  oft  prooeM  of  cure  In 
this  instanoe  must  have  presmted  a  somewhat  strange 
spectacle. 

t  A  kind  of  danoe  oompond  eqiedally  fur  the  nw  of  the 
Taiantulists. 


The  above  are  the  two  most  remarkable  exhibi- 
tions of  the  dancing  mania,  of  which  any  record 
has  been  preserved.  But  it  has  often  appealed  at 
difiereut  periods  and  in  various  countries — modi- 
fied somewhat  in  each  according  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  nation^  character  or  the  religious  belief 
of  the  people  whom  it  attacked,  but  the  same 
everywhere  in  its  general  character.  Nathuiiel 
Fearce,  who  resided  for  many  years  in  AWssinia, 
has  given  a  graphic  description  of  the  wild  dance, 
called  Tigretici,*  which  nearly  resembles  the 
disorders  above  described.  He  relates  from  his 
own  experience  the  sufferings  of  a  woman,  one  of 
a  great  number,  who  had  been  -for  three  months 
aflucted  with  it.  It  had  gradually  reduced  her, 
till  she  was  little  more  than  a  skeleton ;  at  one 
time  affecting  her  nervous  system  with  violent 
convulsions,  at  another  with  rigidity,  resembling 
catalepsy.  Her  husband,  finding  all  other  modes 
of  cure  ineflfectual,  resorted  to  we  usual  ranedy, 
and  hired  musicianB  to  play  in  her  presenoe.  Oa 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  instruments,  she  sprang 
up  and  began  dancing  violentiy,  sometimes 
springing  tl^ee  feet  from  the  ground,  and  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  maddest  postures.  She 
continued  to  dance  all  that  day  and  the  next,  but 
towards  evening  suddenly  fell,  as  if  she  had  been 
shot,  when  it  was  found  that  she  was  completely 
cured.  Fearce  adds  that  some  are  taken  m  this 
manner  to  join  the  danoe  in  the  market-place  for 
many  days  together,  before  they  can  be  cured, 
and  sometimes  the^  cannot  be  cured  at  all.  Men 
are  sometimes  afflicted  with  the  malady,  but  by 
comparison  rarely. 

The  cases  of  the  American  Shakers,  and  the 
Cornish  and  Welsh  Jumpers  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  In  these,  as  Hecker  remarks,  more  than  in 
any  others,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  betwem 
reUgious  ecstasy  and  disorder  of  the  nerves.  The 
sect  of  the  Shakers  was  founded  a.d.  1747,  by  one 
James  Wardley — a  certain  Anna  Lee  (identiiied 
by  her  followers  with  the  woman  as  mentioned  in 
Rev.  xii.  1)  being  its  prophetew.  The  Shakers 
accounted  dancing  to  be  a  sign  of  favour  with 
Heaven,  because  the  younger  brother  (St.  Luke  xv. 
25)  was  received  by  his  father  with  "  music  and 
dancing."  The  Shakers  were  wont  to  kneel  in 
prayer  awhile,  and  then  leap  up  dancing  furiously, 
springing  up  to  the  very  ceiling.  The  exertion 
would  bring  on  a  cold  shuddering,  whenoe  the 
name  "  Shakers."  The  Jumpers,  a  sect  of  Calvi- 
nistic  Methodists,  were  initiated  by  a  Comishnian, 
Harris  Bowland,  in  1760.  At  their  meetings 
they  excite  themsdves  by  the  use  of  cortain 
phrases,  such  as  "  David  danced  before  the  Lord 
with  all  his  might,"f  to  dance  more  and  more 
furiously,  until  they  frequently  fall  exhausted, 
and  are  carried  in  a  state  of  syncope  to  their 
houses.  For  a  complete  aoconnt  of  them  see 
Bingley's  "North  Wales." 


*  Bo  called  fiom  the  l^gz^  oountiy,  a  jnorlnoe  of  N.& 
Abysnnia. 
t  2  Sam.  vL  14. 
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CHAPTER  XZ. 


DB.  GRAHAM  met  ISxs.  Wynne  at  the  door 
the  moment  the  canii^  stopped. 
"I  am.  very  glad  you  have  come,  though  I 
could  not  have  sent  for  you.  You  ought  not  to 
have  this  new  oare,  aiter  all  you  haTenad  to  do. 
No,  do  not  go  npstaira  yet.  He  is  adeep,  poor 
fellow,  and  you  must  get  warm  and  dry,  before 
you  go  to  him." 

He  led  her  into  the  eitting-room,  where  a 
bright  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and 
placing  her  in  a  chair  attended  her  in  a  way  that 
would  nave  surprised  her  sister  had  she  seen  it. 
And  the  readiness  with  which  Mrs.  Wynne  sub- 
mitted to  be  thus  attended  -would  have  surprised 
her  more. 

"  Well?  "  said  she,  after  a  moment. 
"  I  think  you  know  how  it  has  been.  I  fear  he 
has  a  bad  time  before  him,  and  I  grieve  that  all 
tMs  trouble  should  &11  upon  you. 

"You  need  not.  It  could  fall  on  no  one  more 
glad  to  bear  it.  And  it  fidls  on  you  as  well. 
We  will  help  each  other.   Now  t^  me." 

"  I  can  omy  tell  you  that  Daly  found  the  poor 
fellow — where  do  you  think  ?  Not  in  the  town  at 
all,  but  at  Bunker  s  place,  beyond  the  racecourse, 
where  he  has  probably  been  since  the  day  of  the 
race.  He  never  went  there  of  his  own*  accord, 
and  there  must  have  been  some  motive  beyond 
the  mere  wish  to  entrap  him  into  drinking  for 
taking  him  there.  All  that  Daly  could  learn 
was  that  BunhOT  had  been  advised,  and  doubtless 
paid,  to  keep  him  there  till  he  should  get  over  it. 
It  must  be  looked  into,  but  that  must  be  later." 

^  Whether  he  was  taken  there  or  went  will- 
ingly.  the  result  is  the  same,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne 
sadJy. 

**  No,  not  quite  tin  same,  I  think.  We  must 
wait  (md  see,  however.  But  you  are  Yory  tired, 
you  ought  not  to  be  troubled  with  all  this  to-night. 
If  Miss  Marlowe  had  omsulted  me  you  would 

not  have  been  sent  for." 

"  She  did  not  send  for  me.  She  came  and  sent 
me  home,  and  has  taken  my  plaoe  with  Mrs. 
Barton." 

**  Ah  !  indeed,  I  did  not  know." 

'*  Did  she  not  tell  you?  Did  you  not  see  her? 
She  must  have  left  at  once.  It  was  as  well  that 
she  did,  for  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to 
leave  my  patient  alone,  though  she  is  much 
better." 

"  And  now  I  am  glad  you  did.  As  I  am  to 
rranain  to-night,  you  can  rest,  to  be  ready  for 
whatever  tiie  morning  may  bring." 

Then  they  spoke  about  the  Bartons,  and  the 
wonderful  du^e  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  both  of  them  during  the  last  few  days. 
It  was  arranged  between  them  that  if  no  better 
plan  presented  itself,  Mrs.  Daly  should  be  sent 
up  to  stay  with  them  for  a  day  or  two,  which 
wotild  be  as  good  for  her  as  for  them. 

A  word  was  spoken  about  Mrs.  Muir,  and  it 
was  decided  that  until  they  knew  better  how  it 
was  to  be  with  her  husband,  nothing  should  be 


said  to  her  abont  this  new  trouble  which  had 
come  upon  them. 

Charles  Muir  had  indeed  a  had  time  before  him, 
worse  in  one  way  than  even  the  doctor  had 
feared.  Miserable  after  the  excess  of  the  week,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  the  exertion  of  bo  long  a  walk 
through  the  rain,  he  had  reached  Mrs.  Marlowe's 
house  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  A  restless 
night  followed,  and  the  morning  found  him  in  a 
state  of  feverish  wretchedness,  alarming,  as  it  we  s 
painful.  Dr.  Graham  looked  grave,  as  he  made 
his  report  to  Mrs.  Wynne  in  the  morning. 

"  Inflammatory  rheumatism,  I  fear." 

And  then  it  was  decided  that  there  must  bo  no 
delay  in  sending  for  Mrs.  Muir.  The  poor  fellow 
was  too  ill  to  try  to  say  anything  in  his  own 
defence,  or  in  confession  of  his  folly.  He  had 
just  a  word  for  Mrs.  Wynne  as  she  came  to  his 
bedside  in  the  morning. 

"  You  will  have  to  give  me  up  now,"  said  he, 
farokenl;^. 

"  I  wiU  never  give  you  up,  Charles,  never,  I 
am  glad  that  it  is  into  my  hands  you  have  finUen 
—till  Mary  comes — which  will  not  be  very  long." 

"  Poor  Mary  1 "  said  he,  turning  away  his  face. 

They  did  not  need  to  send  for  Mrs.  Muir.  The 
long  silence  of  her  husband  had  filled  her  with 
anxiety,  and  in  doubt  and  fear  of  what  might  be 
awaiting  her,  she  came  home.  Of  course  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  her  husband  should  be 
removed  to  his  own  house  in  his  present  state, 
and  she  was  only  too  glad  to  remain  with  him  at 
Mxa.  Marlowe's. 

"My  dear,  don't  talk  of  trouble,*'  said  Mrs. 
Wynne,  cheerfully,  "  it  is  much  better  for  every 
one  that  you  should  be  here  now.  Trouble? 
Yes,  of  course,  if'  that  is  to  be  caUod  trouble, 
which  one  is  glad  to  do  for  one's  friend.  And 
we  will  share  it  together.  You  must  not  be  too 
much  cast  down.  Good  will  come  out  of  it  all. 
Cannot  you  say  a  comforting  word  to  her,  doctor?  " 

The  doctor's  comforting  words  were  very  much 
the  same  as  those  of  Mrs.  Wynne.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Muir  might  not  recover.  She 
must  have  courage.  It  would  all  end  well.  But 
sometimes  he  feared  that  it  was  the  end  of  his 
long  warfare  with  his  besetting  sin,  to  which  the 
poor  young  fellow  was  drawing  near.  There  were 
days  and  nights  when  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  might  ever  rise  from  his  bed  again.  There 
was  one  night  whffli  it  seemed  impossible. 

But  these  days  and  nights  were  over.  The 
fever  abated,  and  so  did  the  terrible  pain  that  hod 
tortured  every  limb.  The  time  came  when  the 
faithful  women  who  had  tended  and  watched  him 
through  all,  said  joyfully  to  each  other  that  he 
was  fetter,  that  he  would  soon  be  well.  His 
strength  was  coming  back.  If  only  his  courage 
were  coming  also,  it  might  end  well.  But  as  he 
watched  him  day  by  day,  the  doctor  still  doubted. 
Even  in  his  best  days  he  did  not  get  beyond  the 
passive  acceptance  of  all  they  dj|d  for  him.  i  Ho 
did  not  care  to  hear 
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happening  outside  of  his  room.  He  shrunk  irom 
anything  that  disturbed  the  long  monotonous 
days.  Even  his  child  could  not  make  him  smile 
beyond  the  first  moment.  Nay,  it  seemed  that 
his  sad  eyes  always  grew  sadd^  as  he  lo(>kecL  on 
his  son. 

At  first  in  the  angoish  of  pain  and  weariness 

that  was  so  heavy  on  him,  there  was  nothing  to 
surprise  them  in  this.  A  stronger  man  than 
Charles  Muir  might,  at  such  a  time,  have  cried 
out  that  it  was  "  better  to  die  than  to  live."  But 
when  that  time  was  past,  when  they  were  begin^ 
ning  to  say  to  one  another  that  the  worst  was 
over,  he  Hsteued  with  indifference,  sometimM 
with  impatience,  to  their  cheerful  words. 

And  yet  they  need  not  have  been  surprised. 
How  could  it  he  otherwise.  Ib  his  weakness  he 
shrunk  from  the  renewal  of  a  straggle  which  he 
said  to  himself  must  end  in  defeat.  It  was  he 
who  liad  a  right  to  be  surprised  at  them.  When 
he  listened  to  his  wife's  gentle  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  to  Mrs.  Wynne's  no  less  gentle  words 
of  reproof,  he  was  amazed  and  almost  angry  at 
their  blindness.  How  very  much  better  it  would 
have  been  just  to  let  him  slip  quietly  out  of  it  aU. 
Whj',  it  would  be  almost  as  bad  for  them  as  for 
him,  to  have  it  all  to  begin  again — not  once  or 
twice,  but  it  might  be  many  times.  Why  should 
they  wish  it  ?  He  called  himself  wrong  and 
ungrateful  often,  hut  the  thought  would  return, 
and  one  day  in  weary  impatience  of  their  cares, 
and  efforts  in  his  behalf,  he  uttered  it. 

"  Why  shoidd  you  care  to  have  me  get  well 
again? 

"  Charlie ! "  gasped  his  wife,  taming  upon  him 
eyes  full  of  amazement. 

*•  Well !  ^Vhy  do  you  care  ?  I  am  only  a  trouble 
and  a  vexation,  and  must  be  till  the  end." 

*'  Cliariie,"  ahe  repeated,  coming  and  kneeling 
down  beside  him. 

"Well,  tell  me  why,"  persisted  he,  his  thin 
hand  resting  in  her  pretty  hair. 

"  You  know,  dear, '  she  said  softly, "  I  love  you 
80  dearly," 

"  Why  should  you  love  me?  I  am  not  worth 
it." 

But  Mrs.  Wynne  saw  that  tears  had  rushed 
to  his  eyes,  ana  she  rose  and  went  away  for  a 

while. 

Mary  Muir  was  not  a  very  strong  woman, 
people  said,  not  a  very  wise  one,  or  abe  would 
never  have  married  Charles  Muir.  But  her  love 
was  strong,  and  it  made  her  wise  where  her 
husband  was  conoemed,  and  though  no  one  knew 
what  words  were  spoken  that  morning,  nor  how 
th^  were  rac^ved,  all  oould  see  after  that  a 
difference  in  her  husband's  words  and  ways.  He 
must  look  life  in  the  face  again,  and  make  the 
best  «f  it,  for  his  wife's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  child — who  might  also  end  in  breaking  his 
mother's  heart,  as  he  had  done,  he  said  to  himself 
bitterly.  And  knowing  his  fears,  and  his  weak- 
ness, both  doctor  and  nurse  acknowledged  that  they 
had  better  reason  to  wonder  at  his  returning  cheer- 
fulness, than  to  chide  him  for  his  occasional  gloom. 

They  had  got  into  October  by  this  time,  and 
Mrs.  Muir  was  beginning  to  think  of  what  was  to 
bo  done  in  the  house  preparatory  to  their  return 
to  it.   But  Mrs.  WjTme  and  hst  sister  united  in 


persuading  her  that  it  would  be  better  to  remain 
with  them  till  her  husband  should  be  much 
stronger  than  he  was.  And  she  was  not  difficult 
to  persuade. 

"Are  you  not  getting  very  tired  of  ns?  Is 
it  not  time  for  you  to  send  us  homo?"  asked 
Charlie  one  day  when  he  had  caught  a  word  tiist 
his  wife  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Wynne  about'  thor 
return. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  wait  till  I  am  tired  of  yoa 
before  I  send  you  away.  As  soon  as  ever  it  ia 
best  for  you  to  go,  you  shall  go  to  your  own 
house.  So  don't  ^unk  about  it  tUl  the  right  time 
comes.  Dear  Charles,  at  this  late  day,  I  don't 
need  to  tell  you  how  glad  we  all  are  that  you 
should  be  here,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne  gently. 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but  the  tears 
spmi^  to  hia  eyes,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  hers. 

"  If  I  were  only  worth  it  all,"  he  said. 

SomelAung  had  been  said  about  his*  taking  a 
drive  now  wat  he  was  strong.  There  had  been 
rain  for  a  few  days,  but  a  &ir  came  at  lut — 
a  perfect  October  day.  Miss  Marlowe  declared 
when  ahe  returned  with  her  mother  from  a  brief 
morning  visit  to  the  Bartons,  and  she  invited  Mr. 
Muir  to  go  out  a  little  while  with  her. 

"  It  is  much  better  to  go  out  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  than  to  weary  yourself  with  thinking 
about  it,  and  preparing  for  it  beforehand.  Come 
with  me — never  mind  your  nurses,  they  are 
getting  too  much  for  you — they  weigh  upon  your 
mind,  do  they  not?   You  are  looking  bored. 

And  indeed  he  was  not  looking  cheerful  tfaat 
morning. 

"  Come,  it  is  fresh  air  you  want,  and  dieerfkil 

company." 

Mrs.  Muir  gently  suggested  that  Doctor  Qraham 
had  promised  to  come  and  take  his  patient  a 
drive  the  very  first  possible  day. 

But  that  was  only  an  additional  reason  for 
urging  him  to  go  with  her  at  onoe.  The  doctor 
might  be  detained,  and  iJie  best  of  the  day  lost, 
and  besides  Mr.  Muir  had  surely  had  enougb  of 
the  doctor.  It  ended  in  her  getting  her  way, 
and  with  much  wrapping  up,  and  many  cautions 
given  as  to  time  and  distance,  and  other  matters, 
they  were  permitted  to  set  oft. 

As  it  happened,  they  had  hardly  passed  the 
gate  when  they  met  Dr.  Graham.  Miss  Marlowe 
laughed  and  wen  reddened  a  little,  and  would 
have  pased  on,  but  neither  Mr.  Muir  nor  the 
dootor  desired  this,  so  the  journey  was  checked, 
they  were  only  detained  a  moment,  and  the  most 
of  the  doctor's  quietly  spoken  words  were  directed 
to  his  ratifint. 

He  bad  for  a  good  while  seemed  to  accept  tiie 
position  which  mr  a  time  Hiss  Marlowe's  ^stant 
manna:  had  assigned  to  him,  and  to-day  he  was 
even  more  than  tisually  polite  and  formal.  Miss 
Marlowe's  nuinner  had  changed  too.   She  was  no 
longer  distant  and  stately  as  she  had  striven  to 
be  for  a  while.   But  neiuier  had  she  returned  to 
the  frank  friendhness  of  their  first  acquaintanoo. 
She  was  not  at  her  ease  with  him,  and  seened  to 
avoid  him.    Though  he  had  been  in  the  house 
every  day  for  a  month  or  more,  he  had  seen  her 
far  less  frequently  than  he  had  done  in  the  e»rly 
part  of  the  summer.    She  was  >fnendly  jwt 
reserved,  and  that  dcs(aj|Middblii>inui^w^lC 
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She  flometimes  wondered  whether  he  suspected 
her  evil  thoughts  of  him,  and  resented  them.  It 
vis  not  impossible  that  he  should  hare  suspected 
them,  bat  uiat  he  should  continue  to  resent  them 
in  Bilenoe  -was  not  lite  him,  she  thought,  at  least 
it  was  not  like  her  idea  of  him.  She  was  saying 
something  like  this  to  herself  while  the  doctor  was 
speaking  to  his  &iend,  and  she  glanced  np  a  little 
wistfully— perhaps  to  assure  herself  lhat  ner  idea 
of  him  was  not  at  fault,  and  met  his  eye. 

"I  must  thank  you,  Miss  Marlowe,  for  your 
Mndness  to  my  patient,"  said  he,  gravely. 

"Not  at  all,  Dr.  Graham.  Mr.  Muir  was  our 
friend  long  before  he  was  your  patient,"  returned 
she  as  gravely.  And  that  was  all  they  had  to 
say  to  each  other  on  that  oooasion,  and  it  came 
into  Mr.  Muir's  mind  that  they  were  a  little  stiff 
and  formal  for  such  old  friends. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  really  know  what  a  good 
fellow  GralMiin  is  ?  "  aaid  h^  after  they  had  gone 
on  a  little. 

But  tSisB  Marlowe  had  no  intention  of  dis- 
CQSsing  Dr.  Graham  with  anyone. 

"  I  know  that  you  think  ham  a  good  fellow,  and 
that  yoQ  have  a  good  right  to  know  all  about  it," 
said  she ;  and  tiieti  she  called  his  attention  to  tite 
one  great  *  splatch '  of  colour  on  the  green  of  the 
big  elm  by  the  church,  and  to  the  crimson  of  the 
young  maples  beyond  it.  And  after  that  th^ 
did  not  fall  out  of  talk. 

It  was  indeed  a  perfect  October  day,  hright  but 
not  cold — the  air  dry  and  still,  and  pure,  with  a 
touch  left  of  the  morning  frost  in  it.  -It  was 
pleasant  to  be  out  again  in  the  air  and  the 
sunshine,  Mr.  Muir  acknowledged.  They  went 
straight  on  to  the  top  of  the  street  and  through 
the  avenue  of  great  trees  beyond  the  town. 

There  were  spots  and  str^iks  of  glorious  coh>nr 
eTexywheTB,  though  the  green  stiU  prevailed. 
There  were  golden  mulleins  in  sheltered  places, 
which  the  frost  had  spared,  and  golden  rod,  and 
purple  clover;  and  lul  the  rou^  stone  walls 
along  the  way  were  made  beautiftil  by  wreaths 
and  sprays  of  scarlet  brambles.  They  stopped 
now  and  then,  and  Helen  gathered  handfuls  of 
wonderfol  and  beautiful  things  to  carry  with 
them  for  those  at  home  to  see. 

By-and-by  they  turned  round,  and  stood  a 
while,  as  most  people  did,  at  the  point  from  which 
could  be  seen  many  wide  fields  and  strips  of 
changing  forest,  and  the  town  and  the  lake 
beyond.  They  had  nothing  new  to  say  of  the 
familiar  scene ;  they  had  seen  it  often  enough  to 
know  it  by  heart,  as  it  were,  and  yet  it  seemed 
new  to  Clurles  Muir,  and  wonderfully  beautiful. 
They  sat  in  silence  looking  down  over  it  all,  uid 
as  they  turned  away  he  said, — 

"  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing 
it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.  I  cannot 
help  being  glad  to  be  getting  well  t^ain,  though, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  better  " 

**  No,  Charles,  don't  say  it,"  said  Helen,  suddenly 
patting  out  her  hand  and  lajnng  it  on  his. 

Muir  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  Dear  Miss  Marlowe,  how  little  you  can 
know." 

"  At  least  I  know  that  to  say  such  things  seems 
unkind  to  us  all,  who  are  rejoicing  over  your 
recoveiy.** 


**I  know  how  good  you  have  all  been  to 

mo." 

They  drove  on  silently  till  they  came  under  the 
elms  again,  and  then  they  moved  on  very  slowly, 
and  Muir  said, — 

**  I  know  how  good  and  pleasant  it  would  seem 
if  I  were  difTerent — to  feel  myself  growing  strong 
again,  with  life  before  me.  Look  at  Graham,  a 
staong  man,  soTind  in  mind  and  body — with  a 
grand  work,  and  well  furnished  for  it — and  with 
his  heart  in.  it!  'Why!  I  would  rather  be  a 
man  like  Qiaham  tiian  any  hero  of  them 
aU!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Marlowe  softly.  "  I  can 
understand  that.  But,  Charlie,  there  are  martyrs, 
as  well  as  heroes,  we  must  not  forget  that." 

"Martyrs!"  repeated  Muir;  "what  can  you 
possibly  mean  by  martyrs,  Miss  Marlowe  ?  " 

Miss  Marlowe  did  not  quite  know  herself  what 
she  meant — at  least  she  could  not  tell  it.  Only 
the  stroi^  contrast  in  these  two  men,  and  in  the 
life  which  lay  before  them  which  poor  Muir's 
words  suggested,  filled  her  witii  longing  to  say 
something  to  help  and  comfort  him, 

**  You  i^oke  of  heroes,  but  he  who  works  his 
work,  or  fights  his  battle,  or  even  just  bears  well 
his  burden,  with  only  the  eye  of  God  seeing  him, 
may  be  greater,  more  to  be  envied  than — as  you 
say— any  hero  of  them  all." 

"  Yes,  if  the  work  be  well  done— if  the  soldier 
wimi  the  field — if  the  poor  wretch  does  not  fell  at 
last  beneath  his  burden." 

*'  Have  the  greatest  heroes  always  won  the  field, 
Charlie?  And  don't  you  remember?  'Though 
he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down  I ' " 

"  But,  Helen,  that  is  said  of  tho  good  man, 
*  whose  steps  are  ordered  of  Qod.' " 

Yes — of  him  '  whom  God  upholdeth  with  IQs 
hand.*  Well  that  is  as  much  for  you  and  me,  if 
we  will,  aa  for — any  hero  of  them  ul." 

And  then  there  ynB  not  time  for  another  word, 
for  they  had  come  back  again  to  the  town.  It 
was  the  time  when  a  good  many  of  the  towns- 
people were  returning  to  their  mid-day  dinner, 
and  not  one  of  them  edl  but  was  heartily  glad  to 
see  "  poor  Muir "  out  again,  and  many  of  them 
would  have  liked  a  chance  to  say  so  to  him.  But 
they  had  to  content  themselves  with  nods  and 
smUes,  or  with  a  single  word  or  two  when  it  was 
a  particular  friend  whom  they  met  or  passed. 

"  How  glad  they  all  are  to  see  you  out  again," 
aaid  Heden.  '*  I  am  v6iy  glad  that  it  fell  to  me  to 
give  your  very  first  driva 

David  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  open 
gate. 

"  Helen,"  said  Muir,  as  they  went  slowly  up  the 
walk  together,  "I  think  surely  there  must  be 
hope  for  me,  after  all — when  so  many  good 
women  care  for  me.  There  are  your  mother  and 
mine,  and  my  Mary  and  Mrs.  Wynne,  and  you 
and  Patience  Barton  " 

He  paused,  because  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  say  more,  and  Helen's  laugh  might  very 
easily  have  changed  to  tears.  Mrs.  Muir  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms  was  standing  on  the  steps  in 
the  sunshine,  and  as  he  clasped  them  both  in  one 
embrace,  and  kissed  first  the  mother  and  then  the 
child,  Charles  Muir  bade  himself/ take  cduiu^, 
saying,— ".Even  yet  aU  fiigil(?^Jcl«t.^OOy  iC 
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'  I  UK  seeds  of  spring  have  passed  to  snrnmer 
flowers ; 

The  flowers  of  sammer  into  autumn  fruit : 
Heavily  Hang  the  golden-freighted  bowers; 
The  meads  braid  low  beneath  Love's  lingering 
foot. 

The  Lord  is  Love ;  and  lo !  His  foot  is  here : 

His  ways  are  secret,  like  the  hidden  seed: 
But  lot  in  perfect  flower  and  ripened  eu*, 

"We  know  His  ways  are  ways  of  Love  indeed ! 
It  was  TTiH  smile  that  gave  the  sunshine  birth, 

The  shadow  was  the  brooding  of  His  wing : 
And  lo  I  from  sun  and  shade,  the  teeming  earth, 

Bipened  hy  Him  for  man's  rich  harvesting  I 


He  came  on  earth,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  Faith : 
Blind  were  our  eyes  and  deaf  our  ingrate  eara : 

In  love,  He  sowed  them  in  the  grave  of  Death, 
And  watered  them  with  His  oompassiouate 
teart. 

Spring  in  our  hearts,  seeds  of  immortal  Touth  I 
Burst  Into  flower,  0  seeds  that  cannot  die ! 

Open  the  wide-leaved  blossoms  of  your  truth, 
God-planted  seeds  of  Immortality  I 

Death  cannot  crush  you  with  his  cruel  foot: 
But,  sheltered  by  the  shadow  of  His  wing. 

The  seed  shall  pass  to  flowek-,  the  flower  to 
fruit, 

Bipened  1:^  Death  for  God's  grand  harvesting  t 
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IK  the  winter  of  1849-50,  b^ng  on  a  visit  in 
tibe  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  pK^posed  to  a  friend  an  excursion  of  some  thirty 
miiee  to  a  village  which  neither  of  us  had  ever 
seen.  He  wonaered  at  the  proposition,  but  I 
pnnnised  to  exidatn  on  the  way. 

It  was  splendid  ale^bing.  But  the  weather 
was  so  mild  we  were  fbarAu  that  it  might  so<m 
be  gone.  We  were  to  go  the  next  day,  and  by 
that  time  the  signs  of  a  thaw  were  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  given  up  ihe 
drive.  The  snow  became  soft  in  the  road  as 
the  middle  of  the  day  came  on.  A  steady  rain 
set  in,  and  the  feet  of  the  single  horse  sank  in  so 
deep  that  it  made  the  travelling  hard  for  him  and 
tedious  for  us.  Night  overtook  us  while  we  were 
yet  on  the, road.  We  had  to  pass  through  a  dense 
piece  of  vrood,  in  which  the  horse  took  his  own 
oonrse,  for  we  could  not  discern  the  signs  of  a 
path.  At  length,  after  two  hours  in  the  dcurk,  we 
ginned  the  vilhwe,  and  put  up  at  its  only  inn. 

On  the  way  lhad  related  to  my  companion  in 
travel  the  drcumstanoes  which  led  me  to  propose 
this  singular  journey  in  the  dead  of  winter.  And 
tilxis  is  what  I  told  him.  A  year  before  I  had 
received  a  letter  from  a  clergyman,  to  me  unknown 
in  person,  who  wished  to  brmg  to  my  knowledge 
a  case  of  peculiar  interest,  and  which  deserved  ^e 
land  consideration  of  benevolent  Christians. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Wymans,  having  been  for  some 
years  an  invalid  and  without  charge,  had  recently 
died,  leaving  his  widow  with  a  son  and  daughter 
and  without  means  of  support.  The  son  was 
fourteen  and  the  daughter  sixteen  years  of  aee. 
Their  education  had  been  carefully  attended  to^ 


the  father,  a  fine  scholar,  uid  they  would  in  a  few 
years  be  able  to  earn  their  own  bread  and  support 
their  excellent  mother.  In  a  neighbouring 
village  was  a  flourishing  school,  and  if  Mrs. 
Wymans  had  a  house  there  in  which  she  ooidd 
take  boarders,  attending  the  scdiool,  she  would  be 
able  to  go  on  with  tioe  education  of  her  two 
children  and  support  herself  and  them.  I^perty 
was  very  (dieap  up  there  almost  in  the  woods  (it 
was  in  the  Adirondack  region) ;  and  if  I  womd 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  him  seventeen  hundred 
dollars,  he  would  buy  a  nice  two-story  brick 
house  with  large  yard  and  garden  for  them,  and 
they  would  be  well  cared  for  at  once  I  The  writer 
and  the  family  I  had  never  heard  of. 

The  extravagance  of  the  request  made  it  pictu- 
resque and  attractive.  In  that  region  of  country 
I  had  the  acquaintance  of  two  or  three  emineut 
clergymen  of  large  wisdom,  who  would  give  me 
reliable  feots  and  judgment.  To  them  I  wrote, 
and  they  promptly  answered  with  the  fullest 
assaranoe  that  the  case  had  been  oorTectly  stated, 
and  the  femily  were  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
kindnsBB  and  care,  ^ving  prepared  a  mief 
letter  setting  forth  the  feote  as  here  recited,  I  sent 
it  around  to  a  number  of  Christian  friends, 
requesting  them  to  send  to  me  what  they  were 
disposed  to  give  for  this  out-of-the-way  and  un- 
usual object.  Some  churches  in  that  vicinity 
contributed.  I  do  not  remember  how  much  of  the 
whole  sum  was  raised  in  New  York,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  the  money  was  put  into  the  bank :  the  house 
was  bought  and  paid  for :  the  little  family  was 
settled  in  it,  with  stores  of  food  and  fuel  to  b^in 
with.  That  was  my  story  told  <^1^ha,wa^l^ 
.  The  inn-keeper  did  nldtlo^ttMiacJ^^ 
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But  he  sent  me  to  the  ville^  pastor,  and  at  the 
parsona^  close  by  the  church  and  the  inn,  I 
found  him  and  learned  where  was  Mrs.  Wymans' 
house. 

In  a  few  moments  I  knocked  at  her  door.  It 
opened  into  the  sitting-room ;  and  in  response  to 
the  "  Come  in "  I  entered-  A  large  wood  fire 
was  blazing  on  the  hearth  :  a  handsome  boy  sat 
with  a  book  in  his  hand :  a  lovely  girl,  her  head 
covered  with  curls,  was  sewing,  and  the  mother, 
a  comely  woman  of  forty-five,  was  at  the  ironing- 
table.  My  knock  at  the  door  had  interrupted 
their  several  employments,  and  they  looked  up 
at  the  stranger  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and 
of  whose  coming  they  had  received  no  intimation. 
On  the  moment  of  my  entering  and  before  I  had 
time  to  speak,  the  mother  called  mo  joyfoUy 
by  name,  and  the  children  seized  my  hands. 

**  But  how  did  you  know  me?  "  I  asked. 

Shesaid:  "Ihave  been  thinkingof  you  all  day, 
and  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  you  were  coming. 

It  was  a  very  happy  evening  at  that  cheerful 
fireside.  The  mother  told  me  of  the  boundless 
goodness  of  God  to  her  and  these  beloved 
children :  all  their  wants  were  supplied :  they 
were  now  in  perfect  health ;  the  daughter  last 
summer  had  a  fever,  and  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  cut  off  her  beautiful  hair,  but 
it  was  now  growing  again,  and  that  explained 
the  golden  orown  of  curls  "Uiat  covered  it :  they 
were  doing  well  in  their  studies,  and  would,  she 
hoped,  be  useful  and  live  to  be  grateful  to  those 
strangers  who  had  done  bo  much  for  their 
oomfOTt,  when  th^  were  left  homeless  on  the 
world. 

"  But  not  frien^ess,"  I  said. 

"No,  not  friendless,  we  thank  God  and  our 
&iends,"  she  said,  "  every  day  and  many  times  a 
day." 

What  she  said  to  me  and  what  those  beloved 
children  said,  I  will  not  repeat.  And  it  was  late 
bedtime  when  I  left  them,  and  returned  to  the 
little  tavern.  I  slept  as  sweetly  that  night  on  a 
big  feather  bed  as  a  conqueror  ever  slept  on  his 
laurels. 

Two  years  more,  and  the  daughter,  now  a 


young  lady,  intelli^;ent,  acromplished  and  lovely, 
was  invited  to  a  situation  in  uie  city,  where  her 
talents  and  accomplishments  were  appreciated. 
Bqt,  alas  !  a  promising  young  Christuui  merchant 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  with  him,  and  that 
old  village  pastor  wrote  to  me  a  letter  containing 
these   words :     "  I  have  just  now  united  in 

marriage  our  Mary  'Wymans  to  Mr.  ,  and  I 

never  saw  a  handsomer  couple  standing  before 
me,  though  1  have  married  more  than  a  thou- 
sand." 

They  are  leaders  in  the  church  and  society  in 
the  <nty ;  the  mother,  Mrs.  Wymans,  died  in  uieir 
house,  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  and  nursed 
with  their  tender  love. 

A  few  years  since  I  was  in  a  distant  €ity 
attending  the  General  Assembly.  Walkiz^  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  I  was  pleasantly  greeted  hy 
a  gentleman,  who  said,  "  Do  you  remember  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Wymans  and  her  two  children  one  winter, 
in  the  region  of  the  Adirondaoks  ?  ** 

*'  Certtunly,"  I  replied, "  that  was  a  yiflit  nerer 
to  be  forgotten." 

"  Well,  I  am  John  Wymans.  I  am  a  minister, 
and  a  member  of  this  .A^embly." 

We  went  over  all  the  ways  by  which  God  had 
led  him  and  his,  and  he  s^ke  of  his  happiness  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  West. 

And  this  closes  the  record  of  my  '*  Minister's 
widow  and  her  children."  When  the  good  man, 
the  husband  and  father,  lay  a-dying,  he  heard  in 
his  soul  the  voice  of  the  liord  God,  saying: 
"  Leave  thy  fatherless  children ;  I  will  ^reserre 
them  ^ve,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me." 
And  He  is  ^thful  to  His  word,  as  geneiations 
past  have  always  found. 

But  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  of  oar  getting  home 
after  the  winter  visit.  The  night  became  colder, 
freezing  the  snow  path  that  had  melted  the  day 
before,  and  we  had  a  fine  drive  down  the  country 
side.  The  bright  sun  shining  after  the  rain  was 
doubly  brilliant,  and  we  rejoiced  in  the  bracing, 
healthful,  mountain  air.  I  think  there  was  also 
under  my  overcoat  a  feeling  of  self-complaoenqy, 
not  to  say  of  self-righteousness,  which,  like  vanily, 
is  often  a  source  of  immense  enjoyment. 


BOSHAM 

BOSHAM  is  distant  three  or  four  miles  firom 
duohester,  at  the  Head  of  its  Uttle  hu-bour, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  little  station.  It 
is  a  quiet  Imely  place  now,  in  contrast  to  the 
times  when  tiiis  was  a  chief  port  of  communica- 
tion with  the  continent,  and  the  favourite  "  place 
of  retyringe  "  for  Canute  and  his  queen  Emma,  and 
later  on,  for  King  Harold.  The  church  and  its 
surroundings  still  attest  the  anoient  importance 
and  interest  of  Bosham. 

Traces  of  various  Roman  buildings  have  been 
found  ;  among  others,  those  of  a  bath,  of  a  palaoe 
a  little  way  oflf,  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Vespasian.  But  t^e  principal  rcHo  is  the  basilica 
of  tile  church  itself,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  fourth  oentuty.  From  a.d.  446  to  596, 
nothing  u  known  oertainly  of  the  existenoo  of 
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any  ohoreh  at  Bosham;  though  the  time  is  so 
nearly  accounted  for,  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
a  very  dim  spark  <^  the  Romans'  religion  may 
have  been  kept  up  till  the  latter  date,  when  the 
Venerable  Bede  mentions  a  monasterj'  existing 
there,  under  the  care  of  Dicul,  an  Irish  priest. 

In  A.D.  681,  the  Saxon  Bishop  Wilfrid  visited 
Bosham,  and  rebuilt  the  church  exactly  on  the 
site,  and  according  to  the  plan  of  the  old  Boman 
edifice  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
Warlefast,  then  Bishop  of  Exeter  (the  diooese  to 
which  Bosham  belonged)  added  the  side  aisles, 
with  Early  English  windows,  at  the  same  time, 
founding  a  college  and  otherwise  increasing  the 
importance  of  the  place.  Thus  the  church  stands, 
at  the  present  time,  in  its  primitive  sim^dt^, 
being  filled  with  cha^gfe^^^^^nfis 
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to  the  judicious  restoration  carried  out  by  the 
present  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  vicar,  the 
walls  with  the  Roman  tiles  built  in  and  well- 
pointed,  look  perfectly  fresh  and  firm.  At  the 
same  time,  the  floor  of  the  church,  originally  laid 
over  that  of  the  old  basilica,  has  been  restored  to 
its  former  level,  thus  showing  tko  bases  of  the 
Roman  pillars  of  the  chancel  arch. 

lu  the  course  of  the  work,  the  discovery  was 
made  of  the  coflBn  and  skeleton  of  an  infant, 
daughter  of  Canute.  It  was  previously  known 
to  some  of  the  older  residents  of  the  place,  to  be 
buried  somewhere  in  the  church,  and  it  was  dug  up 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cliancel  arch  close  to  the 
cr}'pt.  The  length  of  tlio  coffin  measured  5  feet 
outside,  by  1  foot  2  inches  inside  at  its  widest, 
the  skeleton  being  that  of  a  child  about  eight 
years  of  age.  The  coffin  is  now  re-buried  in  the 
chancel  itself,  and  the  spot  whore  it  was  found  is 
marked  by  a  stone,  painted  with  a  design  of  the 
Norse  Eaven  crest. 

The  upper  part  of  the  cry^t  just  mentioned, 
fills  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  church,  nearly 
extending  to  the  porch  of  the  principal  entrance, 
except  for  the  space  in  the  wall,  occupied  by  the 
tomb  of  Herbert  de  Bosham,  an  individual  of 
historical  interest,  as  having  been  secretary  to 
Thomas  k  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  afterwards  a  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Bene- 
vento. 

Outside  the  precincts  of  tho  church  also,  the 
village  boasts  of  other  relics  of  the  palmy  days  of 
Bosham,  somewhat  scantily  represented  in  the 
Bayenx  tapestry.  Harold  is  there  shown  just 
starting  for  Senlac  to  demolish  William  the 
Xorman,  and  apparently  has  taken  his  last 
farewell  from  the  ohurcn,  a  faint  indication  of 
the  principal  Roman  arch  being  outlined  in  the 
background,  and  his  ship  lying  up  close  on  the 
left  hand.  A  fairly  correct  idea  is  given  of  the 
position  of  the  church  at  the  present  time.  The 
church  is  approached  on  one  side  by  a  walk  along 
a  large  open  space,  round  which  the  houses  are 


built  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square.  This  ib 
called  the  bull-garden,  indicating  its  former  use 
as  a  ground  for  bull-baiting.  It  is  now  more 
peacefully  laid  out  in  allotments  and  kitohen- 
gardens. 

Adjoining  this  and  running  some  way  by  tho 
side  of  tho  road  is  part  of  a  large  moat,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  encircled  Harold's  palace. 
It  turns  back  through  various  very  picturesque 
farm-buildings,  and  again  through  two  or  three 
meadows,  till  it  terminates  in  a  pond  on  the 
other  side  of  the  churchyard.  Its  course  is  beau- 
tifully studded  with  beds  of  water-lilies. 

Other  pieces  of  wall  belonging  to  the  old  manor 
and  monastery  in  the  time  of  the  Conquest  are 
built  into  the  farms  and  mills  standing  round, 
and  one  could  scarcely  find  a  more  complete  and 
rustic  specimen  of  an  ancient  English  village. 

In  going  past  the  churchyard  to  the  little  quay, 
one  passes  the  old  Sunday  School,  a  building 
Buppoeed  to  have  served  the  monks  as  refectory, 
or  for  some  such  purpose.  The  walls  being  yellow 
with  age  and  completely  out  of  tho  perpendicular, 
proppwi  up  and  held  together  by  black  rafters 
and  the  roof  open  to  the  sky,  the  present  authori- 
ties have  deemed  it  healthier  and  safer  to  remove 
their  Sabbath  classes  to  a  more  comfortable, 
though  less  historical  and  uglier  building.  On 
taking  a  boat  a  little  way  down  the  harbour,  the 
general  view  of  the  place  with  its  old-fashioned 
red  houses,  low  mud  shores  and  boat-houses  built 
on  piles,  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  low  lying 
Butch  and  Danish  fishing  harbours.  As  in  all 
these  inlets  along  the  coast,  the  current  works 
its  way  through  acres  of  shmy  mud,  with  here 
and  there  woods  fringing  the  tracts  of  waste 
land,  and  various  kinds  of  sea-birds  as  the 
only  inhabitante. 

About  three  miles  down  the  harbour  from 
Bosham,  joins  in  the  branch  river  from  Chichester, 
and  here  we  come  to  the  Bell-hole,  or  rather  the 
spot  pointed  out  as  a  small  whirlpool,  though 
nothing  can  be  seen  of  it  when  rowing  over  at 
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half-tide.  The  legend  runs  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  when  the  Danes  were  the  dread  of 
the  country,  the  monks  of  Bosham  monastery  got 
into  such  nabits  of  luxury  and  vice,  as  seems  to 
have  been  their  custom  in  olden  days,  that  at 
last  they  exhausted  the  patience  of  their  patron 
saintf  St.  Nicholas.  He  in  dire  wrath,  sent  a 
horde  of  Banes  who  attacked  the  monastery, 
pillaged  the  monks  and  harried  the  village, 
finally  carrying  oS  with  them  as  their  principal 
trophy  the  eighth  and  tenor-bell  of  the  church. 
This  catastrophe  brought  the  culprits  to  their 


and  the  tenor  bell  vanished  heavily  into  the  bed 
of  mud,  forming  a  dark  hole  under  water,  said  to 
be  visible  at  low  tide,  and  from  which  no  efforts 
of  the  invaders  could  extricate  it.  The  difiScuIty 
can  be  fully  realised  on  looking  roimd  over  the 
green  soft  stretches  and  ridges  of  slime  and  beach, 
sloping  down  to  the  water-side.  And  as  the 
disappointed  sailors  moved  away  sea-wards,  they 
distinctly  heard  the  octave  note  of  the  great  hell 
responding  to  the  voices  of  its  colleagnes  in 
the  tower.  Later  invention  alleges  in  proof  of 
this  story  that  the  bell  can  be  heard  to  this 
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senses,  and  in  remorseful  haste,  they  forthwith 
instituted  services  and  prostrations,  and  set  the 
ringers  to  ring  the  bells  backwards  as  hard  as 
they  could  pull  the  seven,  bereft  of  their  pride, 
and  chief.  And  now,  according  to  the  tradition, 
came  a  wonderful  incident,  to  prove  the  benefi- 
cence and  forbearance  of  the  saint.  As  the  bells 
sounded  across  the  water,  the  Danes  who  had 
sailed  as  far  as  the  meeting  of  the  two  inlets, 
beheld  their  prize  gradually  sink  through  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  though  happily  for  the  crew  the 
started  planks  closed  up  again  as  tight  as  before ; 


day  whenever  the  other  seven  are  rung.  Another 
equally  convincing  proof  of  this  tale  is,  that 
some  centuries  later,  it  being  said  that  the  bell 
oould  be  recovered  by  means  of  twelve  white 
oxen,  the  attempt  was  made  accordingly ;  and 
behold,  the  bell  actually  was  being  dragged  from 
its  resting-place  and  appearing  above  tns  vrater 
when  the  ropes  ^ve  way,  and  it "  sank  to  rise  no 
more."  This  failure  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
afterwards  ascertained,  that  one  of  the  oxen  was 
not  pure  white,  having  dark  hairs  about  its 
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"WELLS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
IT. — rebekah's  well. 
"  Behold,  I  itand  here  beiride  the  welL"— Gm.  zzIt.  18. 

HE  who  uttered  tiieee  words  was  the  cental 
figure  of  a  group  such  as  artists  love  to 
paint.  We  can  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the 
company  ga^ered  1^  that  uicient  well;  the 
kneeling  camels,  the  weary  drivers,  the  sun 
setting  in  a  glow  of  light  over  the  desert,  and 
gilding  the  walls  of  "  the  city  of  Nahor,"  while 
in  the  midst  we  mark  the  venerable  form  of  the 
leader  of  the  band,  lifting  up  to  heaven  his 
humble  prayer,  and  calmly  awaiting  the  answer 
as  he  stood  beside  the  well.  But  beneath  the 
outward  attractiveness  of  the  scene  there  lie 
profitable  lessons  for  the  heart ;  let  us  therefore 
examine  the  story  and  its  incidents. 

This  is  not  the  first  mention  in  Scripture  of 
that  ffuthfnl  servant  whom  Abraham  here  en- 
trusted with  his  remarkable  ccHnmissioii.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  that  Eliezer  of 
Damasctu  mentioned  in  Genesis  zv.  2,  3,  the 
steward  of  Alnraham'a  house,  who,  if  he  had 
remained  (diildleas,  would  havd  been  his  heir. 
The  birth  of  Isaac,  therefore,  materially  changed 
Eliezer's  prospects,  but  could  not  cWige  nis 
fidelity ;  and  Abraham  so  well  knew  and  acknow- 
iedged  ihia  that  to  him  he  confided  his  anxiety 
lest  Isaac  should  marry  a  Canauiite,  and  to  him  he 
entrusted  the  office  of  choosing  for  him  a  suitable 
wife.  And  so,  with  much  consideration  wad  prayer, 
this  journey  was  undertaken,  and  at  last  the 
embassy  reached  the  aty  of  Abraham's  kindred. 
It  must  have  been  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey, 
but  when  the  company  had  reached  their  des- 
tination, what  was  Eliezer's  first  thought?  Not 
hoT  to  quench  his  thirst,  but  bow  to  fulfil  his 
commission.  And  here  is  the  first  point  in  his 
conduct  that  attracts  our  notice, — his  unselfish 
and  devoted  zeal  for  his  master.  He  did  not 
make  hasto  to  supply  his  own  and  his  camels* 
wants  ;  he  paused  to  pray  for  guidance. 

We  remark  next  how  trustfully  he  cast  himself 
upon  God  for  this  guidance.  Not  in  vain  had 
he  been  so  long  an  inmate  of  the  house  of 
Abraham,  of  whom  the  Ijord  had  said,  "  I  know 
him  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xviii.  19).  There  is  a  touching 
tribute  to  his  master's  faith  in  the  prayer,  "O 
Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham."  He  had  been 
with  Abraham  all. through  his  sojourning,  where 
ihe  altar  was  always  bmlt  beside  the  tent,  and 
&om  the  vhole  coutae  of  his  master's  varied 
«x|ieriezioB  he  had  learned  that  Abraham's  Gkid  is 
the  Hearer  of  Ftayer.  Thus  he  stood  by  the 
well  asking  and  expecting,  and  "beibre  he  had 
done  speai^ig,"  the  answer  came. 

Thus  Daniel,  long  after  these  days,  bore 
witoess,  "Whiles  I  was  speaking  in  prayer," 
■^iB  mesBenger  was  sent  (Dan.  ix.  20).  And 


thus  God  promised  by  the  mouth .  of  Isaiah, 
"While  they  are  yet  speaking  I  wiU  hear" 
(Isa.  Ixv.  24).  Many  an  undertaking  would 
prosper  better,  many  a  fear  would  vanish,  many 
a  difficulty  would  be  removed,  if  we,  like  this 
ancient  believer,  would  pause  and  say,  "  O  Lord 
God,  ...  I  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed  this 
day." 

But  Eliezer  asked  for  something  more.  He 
asked  for  a  sign,  and  the  question  arises,  are  we 
to  follow  his  example  here?  Huoh  ma^  be  said 
both  for  and  agfdnst  this  practice,  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  wough  holy  men  of  old  before  the 
advent  of  our  Lord,  are  recorded  as  having 
frequently  asked  for  signs  and  received  them, 
the  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
followed,  at  least  as  to  individual  guidance  by 
the  followers  of  Christ.  On  some  occasions, 
Jesus  Himself  condescended  to  guide  them  in  this 
way,  as  when  they  were  sent  to  find  a  room  for 
the  keeping  of  the  Passover  (Mark  xiv.  13);  but 
at  the  request  of  the  I%arisees  for  a  sign  from 
heaven,  "  He  sighed  deeply  in  His  spirit " 
(Mark  viii.  12).  We  are  called  to  "walk  by 
faith,  not  1^  sight "  (2  Cor.  v.  7).  And  having 
for  our  direction  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy 
Word,  and  Gtod's  H(dy  Smrit,  we  ought  not  to 
"  require  a  sign,"  like  the  Jews  of  whom  St.  Paul 
speeJES  (1  Cor.  I  22). 

The  sign  asked  for  ^yy  Eliezer  was  a  very 
simple  one.  He  wished  to  find  out  the  dis- 
position of  her  who  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  chosen  as  the  wife  of  Abraham's  son,  and 
the  future  mother  of  the  chosen  race.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  maiden's  heart  and  the  willing 
activity  of  her  hands  he  woul4  test  her,  and  well 
did  Bebekah  stand  the  test.  All  that  we  know 
of  her  in  this  chapter  is  "  lovely  and  of  good 
report."  With  graceful  courtesy  she  hasted  to 
give  the  stranger  drink  as  requested,  and  then, 
Slowing  her  consideration  for  even  the  dumb 
animals  in  his  (^large,  she  ran  unasked,  emptied 
her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  rested  not  tiU 
she  had  drawn  water  again  from  the  well  for  all 
his  ten  tlnrsly  ciunels.  Thus  Eliezer  saw  his 
sign  ftdfilled,  his  way  opened.  He  had  found 
the  destined  bride,  but  before  he  said  a  word  as 
to  who  he  was,  "  the  man  bowed  down  his  head, 
and  worshipped  the  Lord"  (v.  26).  We  need 
not  further  pursue  this  beautiful  narrative,  nor 
trace  the  steps  of  the  faithful  Eliezer  as  be  left 
that  spot,  memorable  fii^t  as  the  well  of  prayer, 
and  afterwards  as  the  well  of  praise.  How  often 
do  we  find  the  truth  of  the  promise,  "  If  ye  seek 
Him,  He  wUl  be  found  of  you  "  (2  Chron.  xv.  2),  or 
as  in  our  Lord's  own  words,  "  Ask,  and  it  shaU.  bo 
given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  "  (Matt.  vii.  7). 
Li  this  case  direotion  was  sought  imd  was  found, 
in  what  many  would  consider  a  merely  worldly 
transaction,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  none  of  our 
concerns  ue  beneath  the  notice  of  God's  govern- 
ment, or  beyond  the  reach  of  His  Frovidenoe. 
If  tlwn,  it  is  thus  with  our  cmrthly  affidrs,  how 
much  more  is  it  so  in  the  things  whioh  relate  to 
our  spiritual  goo  II  Dangers  eaxd  difficulties 
may  surround  us,  but  let  us  never  forget  the 
Ear  that  is  open  to  our  cry,  the  Eye  that  sees 
our  wants,  that  God,  to  whom  through  Christ  we 
may  come,  and  say  Our  S^JfeeB-by  VjOOglC 
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^OB  perhaps  ten  minutes,  the  imprisoned  boy,  atnimed 
and  stupefied,  remained  just  where  he  had  fallen,  not 
daring  to  move,  and  hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  alive  or 
dead.  Little  by  little,  feeling  and  sense  returned  to  him. 
He  thought  it  must  have  been  at  least  an  hour  einoe  that 
horrible  earth  avalanche  overtook  and  struck  him  down, 
with  the  blessed  snoUght  hot  on  hia  face.  Now  once  moro 
dismaleet  night,  a  terror  of  suffocation,  checked  for  an 
instant  the  warm  blood  swiftly  coursing  through  hia  veins, 
For  a  few  seconds,  ho  lost  hope,  and  knew  only  that  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  was  afraid  with  a  deadly  fear, — was 
a  child— a  coward.  Then  the  loud  pulsing  of  his  heart 
roused  and  inspirited  him.  Instinctively  he  struggled  for 
libarty,  and  found,  with  fast  returning  courage,  that  the 
loose  earth  which  pinned  him  to  the  ground,  might  easily 
be  shaken  off.  Soon  he  stood  erect,  bewildered  but  unhurt. 
In  scrambling  to  his  feet,  his  groping  hands  touched  some- 
thing round  and  clammy,  which  his  fingers  closed  upon  and 
held  fast.  Yes, — he  was  free,  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
despite  a  few  bmisea. 

"  Thank  G!od  that  it  is  only  good-for-nothing  Jack — that 
dear  little  Effle  did  not  come,  and  is  safe  at  home,"  thought 
(Tack,  shaking  himself  and  trying  his  bodily  forces,  whilst 
a  rain  of  tean  washed  the  olay  from  his  scratched  cheeks, 
and  he  ooald  oaly  sob,  "  Dear,  dear  little  Effle  "  in  a  fond, 
incoherent  fashion — so  strongly  did  the  picture  of  the  morn- 
ing rise  before  him ;  so  brightly  his  sister's  loving  eyes 
shone,  like  stars  of  comfort,  to  guide  him  throngh  the  dark- 
nesa.  The  poor  fellow  cried  on  foolishly,  and  even  felt  com- 
forted, forgetful  of  his  sixteen  yeara  and  his  hapless  condi- 
tion. Bitter  tears  they  were— not  altogether  because  his 
peril  WHS  so  fearful.  An  unconscious  self-condemnation,  an 
undefined  remorse,  made  a  very  child  of  him,  weak  and 
tender.  Perhaps  his  sorrow  was  not  so  very  much  nnlike 
that  repentance  which  makes  all  Heaven  glad.  Perhaps  at 
that  instant  the  weeping  boy's  name,  entered  in  lovely 


letters,  stood  recorded — a  man  froBi  that  hour— gKuring 
ever  stronger  and  nobler  on  earth  or  in  Paradise. 

At  the  moment  of  his  bitterest  agony.  Jack  Austin  had 
thought  not  of  himself  but  of  another.  He  who  can  do  this 
in  life  or  death,  may  well  take  courage.  His  Captain  has 
gone  before  him,  through  night  to  day — the  faithful  soldier 
may  boldly  follow.   "  No  cnwB,  no  crown  " — but — 

"When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 
Who  will  count  the  billows  past?" 

Jack  had  been  a  laggard — ^with  so  many  years  before  him, 
why  should  he  hurry  ?  Now  his  time  was  short  indeed ;  he 
reaUsed  once  and  for  ever  the  awful  need  of  resolntioD,  of 
work — work  in  earnest.  The  dormant  strength,  the  manly 
spirit  within  him,  awoke.  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

Dashing  away  his  tears,  he  betook  himself  again  to  hia 
knees,  and  manfully  said  his  simple  prayers — but  prajera 
such  as  these — burning  words,  thanks  from  the  heart, 
piteous  cries  for  help — Jack  Austin  had  never  prayed 
before.  "  Lord,  I  thaiik  Thee.  Lord,  bring  me  out  of  this 
dark  hole,  and,  O  Lord,  take  care  of  mother  and  Effie  !" 

Then  sitting  down  to  steady  himself,  and  consider  the 
situation,  he  wondered  what  the  hour  might  be ;  kindled  a 
match  with  a  faint  flutter  of  hope  and  security,  and  snw, 
lying  at  his  feet,  joyful  wonder  of  wonders — a  candle. 
This  Was  the  round  sticky  thing  he  had  been  holding. 
Quickly  he  lighted  and  stuck  it  between  the  loose  stoneg. 
Borne  one  must  have  brought  it  there,  and  left  it  in  the 
entrance  passage.  Then  the  cavern  was  known — viBited. 
He  might  be  found,  and  delivered— it  being  only  too  certain 
that  he  could  not  get  out  himself.  His  sharp  young  eyes 
making  careful  exai£ination,  showed  him  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment — a  heavy  fall  of  marl  and  clay  in  the  gallery, 
quite  blocking  it  up  beyond  the  angle.  This  ptojectiag 
mass  of  rock  bad  partly  sheltered  him — two  or  three  yard* 
farther  on,  and  instant  death  must  have  overtaken  sister 
Effle's  careless  Crusoe."  All  egress  being  impossible. 
Jack  cautiously  made  his  way  to  the  larger  cave,  holding 
his  candle  high  aloft,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  out  of 
the  dangerous  gallery.  Here  he  was  at  least  safe ;  here 
there  was  breathing  space  sufficient  for  a  score  of  prisoDcre. 
Slowly  he  groped  round  and  about,  exploring  the  walls  of 
his  dungeon.  Solid  rock  everywhere  :  a  lofty  roof,  but  ala£[ 
no  outlet — though  tmothcr  natural  doorway,  opposite  the 
one  by  which  ho  had  entered,  cruelly  deluded  him  and 
set  his  heart  beating  wildly  with  a  false  hope.  The  low, 
half-choked  up  tunnel,  led  apparently  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  Jock,  warned  by  terrible  experience,  turned 
from  it  with  a  shudder.  Hia  next  discovery  made  wonderful 
amends  for  that  bitter  disappointment.  On  a  ledge  of  rock, 
high  and  dfy,  his  wandering  light  flashed  over  a  white, 
glistening  heap  of  tallow,  nay,  more  extraordiuary  still, 
of  spermaceti  and  yellow  wax.  Candles,  and  candle  ends, 
of  all  lengths  and  qualities.  Kitchen  dips,  drawing-room 
moulds — even  a  stray  rushlight  or  two.  With  reviving 
courage,  Jock  overhauled  his  prize,  and  for  a  few  minuted 
forgot  his  fears  in  the  excitement  of  his  brilliant  illuniiua- 
tton.  Candle  after  candle  he  hastily  lighted,  and  as  hastily 
stuck  in  cranny  or  crevice.  The  result  would  have  been 
pretty  enough,  but  for  the  quick-returning  sense  of 
fearful  peril  and  loneliness.  Not  a  living  soul  to  see, 
to  share  the  danger  with  him  I  At  a  little  distance  fiom 
the  tunnel,  he  found  fragments  of  wood,  planks,  broken 
oars,  smooth  pieces  of  rock — the  last  arranged  as  seats 
round  an  old  barrel,  doing  duty  for  a  table.  Within  aa 
arched  recess — a  sort  of  rude  alcove — quantities  of  dry 
seaweed  piled  together,  told  the  weary  prisoner  that  soue 
huBian  creature,  almost  as  unfortunate  as  himself,  had 
stretched  his  aching  limbs  on  a  bed  of  hia  own  shaking  and 
making,  and  had  slept  perhaps  soundly.   So  Jack  fancied— 
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tiying  luod  to  see  the  imprint  of  a  man's  body,  as  once 
vhen  staying  in  the  ooontrjr,  he  had  been  shoim  the  traces 
of  a  haie,  in  the  "form"  poor  pnss  vould  never  again  so 
magly  enjoy.  Jack-  could  have  envied  the  nimble  little 
animal  now,  instead  of  pitying  her.  Her  toax  legs  might 
save  her,  ^  had  a  dianoe  of  life ;  at  least  she  wss  bound 
to  ran  for  it — not  sit  in  her  hole,  tied  hand  and  toot,  to 
think,  and  think,  and  die  miserably  by  inches. 

Oh  I  for  a  glimpse  of  blessed  daylight,  the  somid  of  a 
voice,  of  a  footstep  approaching  I  He  felt  the  silence  becom- 
ing iatdlerable,  and,  lighted  by  his  candles,  he  finished  the 
loand  of  his  prison.  Too  big  for  a  grave.  And  yet — ^no — 
no — the  plaoe  vas  known — vinted.  Someone  would  oome 
— ^his  mother  and  sister  would  send  searchen — God  would 
help  them — ^wonld  help  hnn  to  wait.  For  a  moment. 
Jack's  heart  failed  him  utterly.  Then  like  a  flash  the 
pitying  answer  cftme  to  his  unspoken,  despairing  question. 

"  God  will  help  ms — to — dig  myself  out,  of  oonise. 
Haven't  I  the  fern-digger  and  my  two  bladed  knife — a  first- 
later — and  Effie'e  wallet.  I  am  not  going  to  die  like  a  rat 
in  a  hole,  not  I.  When  that  relief  party  track  poor  Jack 
out,  they  shall  hear  Bobinson  Crusoe — pick — pick — pick — 
finiming  to  meet  them." 

It  'vFas  a  splendid  idea,  and  for  an  instant  made  the 
candles  snpesflnons.  Jack,  fast  growing  in  wisdom,  blew 
the  most  of  these  vidnable  aids  out.  Presently  ho  TMolutely 
dried  his  eyes,  suddenly  lemembering  that  he  vras  hnngiy, 
and  ong^t  to  have  dined  at  Beer  Head  hours  aga 

ConsoUing  his  dumBy  watob,  an  heirloom  big  as  a  turnip, 
he  was  suioiBed  to  find  it  only  one  o'clock.  So  much  the 
better ;  his  nstex's  good  things  devoured,  he  would  set  to 
woik-vrithawiU."* 

MThat  Is  if  yoa  mean  to  eat  a]^ile-]de  and  clotted  cream 
for  your  sapper,  Jack,  my  boy— you'll  have  to  get  the  steam 
up,  and  no  mistake.  This  bread  and  dieose  is  delicioas.  If 
Ilmd  not  had  Effle  to  think  f«r  me,  Ishouldhave  starved — 
and  now — atop  a  bit — I  oould  eat  tiie  vrhole  lot — only — how 
long  will  yonder  excavating  job  take  me?  I)(m*t  know, 
can't  say — and  supposing  those  relief  ehaps  make  a  mess 
of  it?"  Jaek  groaned  heavily,  and  pushed  the  tempting 
viands  from  him,  taking  never  aoothn  Idto. 

**  When  a  fellow  has  to  do  his  own  thinking,  good-bye  to 
appetite,"  he  said  sadly.  "Bations,  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
rations  I  You're  victualled  for  a  week — may  be  ton  days. 
You'll  eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat,  sir,  barring  the  arrival 

of  those  '  hue  and  cry '  fishers,  then  "  he  opened  his 

mouth  wide  and  made  pretence  to  swallow  at  a  gulp  the 
scanty  portions  he  hod  been  dividing  into  portions,  and  was 
now  storing  safely  in  a  rock  cupboard — out  of  dght  and  so 
out  of  temptation. 

It  was  very  hard — something  rose  in  his  throat  and 
threatened  to  ch(^e  him,  but  he  washed  it  down  with  a 
drink  of  brackish  water — the  accumulation  of  ceaseless 
drippings,  forming  a  shallow  pool  close  at  hand. 

Having  thus  refreshed  himself,  and  dabbled  the  day  and 
tears  from  his  &ce  in  a  smtdler  convenient  basin,  he  still 
lingered  awhile — sitting  nose  aixA  knees  together,  unwisely 
thinking  of  EfBe,  of  his  mother — of  pig-tfuled  ancient  men 
—of  apples,  Devonshire  junket,  and  his  own  soft  white  bed. 

Sweet  Effle  would  be  toiling  at  that  crabbed  Latin 
exercise,  whilst  her  brother,  a  brave,  patient  man — Jack 
thought  no  more.  Bravery  and  patience  would  have  to  be 
proved — only  a  rat  dies  in  a  hde — ^he  must  make  good  his 
boast  of  half-an-hour  ago. 

The  boy's  education  had  bogmi— be  was  airaie  of  the 
stem  fact— and  bo,  rlring,  tenderly  picked  up  the  AtpUnivm 
Kbr&tm— thrown  in  hungry  haste  out  of  Efflo's  piovisiim 
badrat,  and  lying  just  in  the  path  of  Us  tardy  fe^  Tho 
pretty  plimt  should  share  ehanoes  witti  himself;  he 
watered  it  and  planted  the  roots  in  moist  sea-weed— then 
sdaed  his  fietO'digger  and  candle,  and  songht  tha  blockad- 
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up  passage,  nadnto  to  do  his  best— to  do  all  tiiat  a  biave 
man  oould  do — and  never,  never,  give  in. 

Only  a  few  steps,  a  stretohing  and  shaking  of  legs,  and 
arms,  and  Jack  wss  fein  to  grope  his  way  back  ogtdu  ;  ho 
felt  weak  as  a  child,  sleepy  and  longing  for  bed.  Like 
a  diild  ho  curled  himself  on  his  brown  crisp  couch,  first 
blowing  out  the  candle.  Lig^t  must  be  hufibonded,  as  well 
as  strength  asxd  food.  The  most  part  of  his  work  would 
probably  have  to  be  done  in  the  dork.  Yet  his  slumber 
was  sound  and  refreshing,  and  lasted  some  hours.  Awaking, 
he  congratulated  himself  on  bis  recovered  powers,  and 
sternly  looking  away  firom  the  nook  which  he  gratefully 
called  "  Effie's  Larder,"  he  examined  the  task  to  be  accem- 
pllshed,  hopefully  secured  two  broken  oars  for  props,  to 
bo  used  when  the  work  should  be  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  manfully  delivered  his  first  blow,  but  cautiously,  and 
with  no  very  skiliHil  hand.  Kawies  must  graduate  in  skill 
and  necessary  learning,  equally  with  clergymen.  Tho 
body  needs  to  be  trained  as  well  as  tfae  mind  ;  mere  bmto 
force  does  bat  little  and  does  it  badly. 

Luckily,  tiM  mass  <^  earth  proved  soft  and  workable ;  the 
tormenting  question  was — ^how  much  of  it  would  have  to  be 
tunnelled  through  before  reaching  daylight  ?  For  several 
hours  Jaek  laboured,  making  no  great  vray,  but  not  yet 
disconiaged,  and  too  busy  and  flashed  with  ardent  purpose 
to  be  unhappy. 

Set  your  heart  upon  ddng  a  thing  worth  doing — stick  to 
it — and  you  will  get  your  reward.  The  at  first  irksome  task 
will  prove  a  labour  of  lovi^  and  even  though  yon  seem  to 
fail,  you  will  one  day  find  how  noUe  and  salutary  are 
audi  defeats;  A  patient,  plodding  hero  nmy,  and  often 
does,  outstrip  the  fiery  lender  of  a  forlran.  hope — who, 
God  help  and  revroid  him  I  &Us  perhape  at  the  onset 
mortally  wounded,  and  mokes  of  his  body  a  bridge— a 
stepping  stone  for  his  colder-blooded,  though  none  the  less 
Toliant,  foUovTOTB. 

At  nine  o'doek.  Jack  pnt  np  his  tools — bis  arms  ached 
with  the  novel  labour.  He  ate  his  meagre  supper — with 
something  like  a  sob  that  there  was  no  more  of  It— and  then 
hurried  to  his  briny  bed,  anxious  to  forget  his  troubles  and 
perils  in  sleep.  Ah  I  how  often  had  he  dreamed  of  just 
such  an  odveuture— how  often  been  disappointed  to  find 
on  awaking  in  the  moming  that  he  was  safe  and  sound  in 
his  own  comforteble  bed  1  Effle's  Prayer  Book,  a  knobby 
lump  by  no  means  pleasant  to  sleep  on,  vrould  spoil  Jack's 
dreams  to-night.  He  blamed  the  little  morocco  volume, 
turning  and  twisting  and  keeping  his  candle  alight,  till  he 
should  feel  drowsy. 

At  any  moment,  resoning  voices  might  call  him ;  ho  did 
not  care  to  take  off  his  shoes  or  jacket.  Instead,  he  emptied 
his  podcets,  and  seeing  his  sister'B  name,  in  his  mother's 
familiar  writing,  he  sat  up  and  began  to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  the  Prayer  Book— but  at  first  witliout  any  thought  of 
reading  or  worship.  His  nightly  petition  was  already  said  ; 
but  it  broiight  his  little  rister  nearer  to  him,  only  to  handle 
the  leaves  her  fingers  had  touched.  Only  twenty-four 
hours  ago,  her  fingers  had  reverently  turned  over  these 
pages,  seddng  a  psalm  for  the  evening  exercise,  a  hymn 
for  eveiuong.  Was  she  sin^g  now  bedde  the  mother's 
sofa?  He  thought  not,  with  brother  Jock  missing,  with 
no  boy's  stronger  voice  to  support  her  dear  childifih  treble. 
Yet  why  should  sho  not  sing,  having  persuaded  the  mother 
as  he  bad  charged  her,  that  Jack,  finding  himself  late  for 
the  tide,  would  sleep  at  Beer  Head?  "  Well  I  it  could  only 
make  a  ferw  hours'  diffbrenoe,  not  of  mneh  oocount  that— 
they  woold  all  see  he  was  no  humbug — for  be  meant  to 
turn  out  of  bed— only  it  vrasn't  a  bed— never  mind,  he 
would  shoulder  his  little  jack  at  sunriso — thanks  to  bis 
watoh,  not  the  snn — those  other  big  fallows  most  own  that 
a  gentleman  can  work  vrith  his  hands  as  wgU  as  his  head, 
and  knom  how  to  play  J«*gi|fj|-^''gy@1gf^^lc 
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Dftvld's  I^alnu— a  tiny  Une  ribbon  ma^ed  the  Teraes 
Effle  and  ho  had  tead  the  night  b^ne,  tnm  and  tani 
about— &  little  to  InotiieT  Jack*!  cUitaste.  Theie  oomes  m 
time  when  boya  break  away  horn  what  they  an  pleawd  to 
call  baby  exndwii  anitable  enone^  for  girls  and  women. 
A  man  cannot  almqrs  be  in  leading  liringa  Thii  nun 
DariA  was  no  wonum'e  lad  under  tutelage  but  a  young 
heio.  Alone  in  the  vildi,  he  dew  a  lion  and  a  bear  in  the 
path  of  hifl  duty,  because  God  hdped  him,  when  other  help 
there  was  none.  And  aee  where  Effle's  ribbon  Uea— even 
in  the  dim  light  of  hii  candle  end,  Jack*!  eyes  Mknr  the 
lines,  whilst  bis  TOxed  soul  reoeiTes  the  comfort.  "The 
Angel  of  tho  Lord  tairieth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him ; 
and  delivereth  them." 

Could  it  be  poflrible — ^really  and  certainly  true?  Tes, 
Jack  fell  the  life  and  stiength  within  him.  and  that  he 
van  not  lying  cnuhed  and  dead  in  the  gallery  beyond, 
must  mean  something,  EfSe'e  basket  too,  so  generously 
filled,  iho  marrelloiis  snpply  of  candles,  the  fem-di^^;er, 
the  despised  Prayer  Sook— nail  seemed  to  speak  of  hope. 
"I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid,"  he  repeated  manfully, 
determined  to  put  in  practice  what  he  read — until,  arriving 
at  the  last  page  of  the  book,  for  want  of  better  pastime,  he 
stopped  at  his  sister's  favourite  hymn,  cut  from  some  other 
volume,  and  neatly  pasted  within  these  moroooo  oovers. 

"  Onward  Christian  soldien,  marching  as  to  war." 

Why  should  not  Ei&e  be  Bingiagit  as  usual,  a  little  softer 
perhaps — a  little  slower? 

Absently,  Jack  hummed  the  tune,  his  full  heart  full  of 
his  mother  and  sister,  who  loved  him — who  would  say 
prayers  for  him — who  would  seek  him  with  the  morning 
light 

Echo  after  echo  caught  up  the  boy's  wailing  notes,  and 
repeated  them  grandly.  Amazed  at  the  power  and  beauty 
of  bis  own  voice.  Jack  sung  the  verse  through,  and  then  too 
tiled,  or  perhaps  too  sad,  to  extinguish  his  monel  of  candle, 
he  threw  himsolf  face  downwards  on  the  seaweed,  and 
almost  instantly  fell  sound  asleep.  His  evening  hymn 
had  been  harder  work  than  hewing,  but  having  set  himself 
to  conquer  he  must  needs  keep  up  his  q^ta.  A  stout 
heart,  a  stoong  arm,  a  hope  against  hope — this  it  is  to  be  a 
man  vrlio  having  done  his  duty,  nurandeia  himself  with  bis 
work  to  God. 

Happily,  the  sleeping  boy  being  strange  to  the  place  and 
neighbourhood,  oould  not  guess  how  very  sm^  his  cfaanoe 
of  deliverance  was.  His  cavern-chamber  had  been  dla> 
covered  some  years  before,  by  a  set  of  workmen,  employed 
to  tunnel  through  the  diflh  for  tho  purpose  of  reaching  a 
large  etone  quany,  in  an  Inland  hollow.  Several  entcr- 
prising  specnlators,  thinking  to  make  their  quiet  town  more 
popular,  had  planned  a  pier,  with  a  promenade  &r  out  to 
aea,  and  a  landing-place  for  plcasure-steamcn^  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  picturesque  though  perilous  Pitless 
Point  The  works  were  actually  commenced ;  a  natural 
fissure  in  the  rooks  was  enlarged,  a  narrow  passage  (the  same 
by  which  Jack  had  entered)  was  made,  and  tho  boring  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  natural  cave  was  in  progress,  before  it 
became  evident  that  the  undertaking  was  quite  impracti- 
cable, on  account  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  mari 
Frequent  falls  of  stones  and  earth,  undid  in  a  few  minutes 
the  labour  of  a  week.  The  ambitious  prejoct  came  to 
nothing.  Wise  folks  averse  to  change,  when  it  means 
progress,  laughed  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  quarry  stone  where 
it  ought  to  be— on  the  parish  roads,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
man  and  beast  Underground  tunnels,  inclined  planes,  and 
loaded  trams  shunted  safely  down  to  the  shore — such  a 
eight  might  be  seen  a  hundred  years  hence,  perhaps — but 
not  in  their  day,  thank  the  cUfls  and  providence  1  So  the 
■cavern  was  forgotten,  except  by  tho  coast  guardsman,  and  in 
dry  seawBS,  by  the  bolder  town  bt^s ;  it  was  never  visited.  A 


growth  of  clematis  and  ragged  bushes  oonoealed  the  entruue 
from  stray  loiterers  on  the  beach  below,  and  the  inland 
path  need^  an  active  foot  and  a  steady  head.  OldiUhermen 
putting  this  and  thai  together,  probaUy  knew  why  fiu 
narrow  entrance  was  never  entirely  blocked  vp.  Unknown 
hands  cleared  away  the  fallen  mbUsh  fitsn  tine  to  time. 
Th&-ooast  gnaidsman  might  poke  and  pry,  and  xiA  his 
bones  and  precious  life,  if  to  be  fool-hardy  pleased  him. 
The  poor  man  found  an  empty  barrel  or  a  rotten  packing 
ease  for  hia  lemxd;  and  doobOasi  made  his  way  bsdc  to 
the  daylij^  leaving  Uu  aaqieions— Im^  alas  I  wottUsM 
booty  behind  him.  Of  all  ihia  kmg  liistoy,  unfortnnate 
Jack  knew  nothing.  A  mcnth  of  xiiuy  weafhra  jdned  to 
very  high  tides,  bad  made  the  oUflh  mine  tiian  uaoally 
inBBOure.  Only  the  rabbits  were  likely  to  go  burrowing 
throughout  the  coming  winter,  and  rabbits  are,  as  we  sU 
know,  but  a  feeble  folk.  Plainly  Jack  Austin's  trust  moat 
be  in  his  strong  hands  and  stout  heart?  Hot  so  I  Jack  will 
work  and  wait,  hoping  in  God. 


HYMN  FOB  A  FLOWEE  SEBVICt 

■\X^HEN  the  glow  of  early  morning 

Chases  back  the  clouds  of  nig^t, 
Happy  flowers,  their  buds  unfolding, 

Turn  their  blossoms  to  the  li^t: 
So  may  we,  the  Light  Eternal 

Bhiniag  on  us  ftom  above, 
Lot^g  haavenwaid.  Heavenly  FaUier, 

Love  Thee  with  a  perfect  love. 

Bathed  in  all  the  noonday  ^lendom; 

Not  a  single  flowra  that  grows. 
But  some  colour,  and  some  beauty 

To  the  radiant  sunshine  owes : 
So  entirely.  Blessed  Jesu, 

May  wo  serve  and  follow  Thee,' 
That  Thy  pure  and  holy  temper 

In  us  may  rofleoted  be. 

Slowly  steal  the  shsdee  of  evening, 

Soniy  now  distils  the  dew. 
Flower  and  herbage  find  re&eehin^ 

Giving  each  their  strength  anew. 
Quicken  us,  O  Holy  Spirit, 

Be  our  Comforter  and  Stay, 
Dwell  Thou  in  our  hearts,  tiod  guide  na 

In  the  strait  and  narrow  way. 

We,  Thy  children,  looking  upward. 

Would  thy  Threefold  name  adore. 
Be  to  Thee,  O  God  Almighty, 

Glory  DOW,  and  evermore. 
Hear  this  hymn  of  praise  we  olfer. 

Heavenly  Fathw  now  to  Thee, 
With  Thy  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 

Hear  na,  Bleeaed  Trinity.  Amen. 

JOBSBOH  Jim 
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SHOTJIiDEE  TO  SHOULDER. 

BY  TBS  ATITHOB  Or  "CHBIBTIE  BEDPZBN'b  TBODBLEa." 
CHAPTEE  X. — GLAD  TIDINGS. 


THE  end  of  October  fonnd  the  Muirs  settled 
again  in  their  own  house.  Mr.  Mmr  returned 
to  his  place  in  the  bank,  and  was  welcomed  by  his 
fellow  clerke,  and  even  by  the  rather  stem 
manager,  as  he  might  have  been  after  a  common 
holiday,  or  after  the  trifling  illness  of  a  day.  If 
there  ever  had  been  any  question  among  the 
directors  of  the  bank,  as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
being  received  again  among  them,  they  kept  it  to 

■O.  IfiSS.— ACOCn  33,  1834. 


thcmaclvea.  One  word  vras  spoken  to  Dr.  Graham 
by  th'?  manager,  Jfr.  Bell. 

"  Uo  is  ft  good  fellow.  One  cannot  liplp  liking 
him,  and  he  does  his  work  well.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  long  as  you  and  Mrs.  Wynne 
seemed  to  make  yourselves  responsible  for  him, 
there  could  not  be  much  amiss  with  him." 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow.    He  does  win  one's  good 

will.    As  to  being  responsible  for  him  " 

Dr.  Graham  paused, 

Kesponsible  ?  Yes,  as  far  as  his  power  could  go. 
He  acknowledged  it  now  with  no  grudge,  no 
sense  of  being  unfairly  dealt  with  in  being  made 

Puck  Okk  Punrr. 
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responsible  for  another  man's  -well-being.  But 
he  haJ  not  forgotten  his  amazement,  when  thifl 
responBibility  was  first  suggested  to  him,  and  he 
jnuBed  a  little  upon  his  ftbange  of  feeling  as  to 
the  matter. 

On  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  it  was 
doubted  whether  any  good  purpose  would  be 
served"  by  enquiring  more  particularly  into  the 
circamstances,  which  caused,  or  which  attended 
Charles  Muir's  temporary  disappearance  from 
home  at  the  time  of  the  Caraon  races.  Muir 
blamed  no  one  but  himself  for  the  misery  of  the 
time,  and  shrank  with  pain  and  shame  from  any 
alluaion  to  those  who  had  been  his  oompMuons, 
and  to  the  part  they  had  played  toward  Mm.  So 
on  all  sides  it  was  agreed  that  silence  was  beat. 

Dr.  Graham  had  come  to  know  Muir  better, 
for  one  thing,  and  to  like  him  better.  And  Mrs. 
Wynne's  unfailing  confidence  that  Muir  would 
win  the  victory  over  himself  at  last,  had  had  some 
influence  with  him,  doubtless.  And  there  was 
more  than  this.   But  to  Mr.  Bell  he  only  said, — 

*•  Yes.  I  am  more  hopeful  for  him.  He  has,  I 
think,  a  prospect  of  better  health  for  one  thing, 
and  he  is  more  hopeful  about  himself,  which  is 
much  in  his  favour.  Yes,  I  accept  the  respon- 
sibility as  I  would  for  a  brother,"  added  he, 
gravely. 

"  WeU,  that  is  aU  right.  T&u  are  a  good 
fellow  anyway.  And  we  will  not  be  hard  on 
hia.  He  must  take  short  hctus  for  a  while. 
WlMTeare  you  going  this  morning,  doctor?" 

To  old  Mr,  Pring's  place  ?  Well,  as  it  is  a  fine 
day,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing,  I  think,  to  send 
Muir  over  there  to  have  a  talk  with  young  Joe 
Fring  about  severtU  things — if  you  can  take  him 
along,  doctor." 

**  All  right,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling.  "  I  have  a 
call  to  make  in  the  next  street,  and  I  will  be  here 
in  the  course  of  an  hour." 

Muir  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  and  as 
he  drew  near  Dr.  Graham  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  changed  expre^on  of  his  friend's  face, 
since  the  summer  days  when  he  had  sometimes 
waited  for  him  there.  There  came  back  to  him 
the  remembrance  of  the  half-pleased,  half-pro- 
testing look,  with  which  his  liberty  was  accepted, 
as  though  he  were  inclined  to  resent  the  kindness, 
as  the  conoessioa  of  pity  to  the  weakness  which 
might  be  borne  with,  bat  which  must  be  despised. 

But  it  was  different  to-day.  His  face  was 
grave,  but  it  was  at  iibe  same  time  peaceful  and 
bright,  and  though  it  was  pale  ami  thin  &om 
recent  illness,  there  was  on  it  a  look  of  restful- 
ness — almost  of  strength,  which  his  friend  had 
never  seen  so  clearly  before.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  his  pleasure  in  view  of  the  outing 
with  the  doctor. 

When  they  were  ready  to  set  out,  Mr.  Bell 
came  to  the  door  for  a  last  word  apparently, — but 
he  must  have  forgotten  it,  for  he  omy  said, — 

"  See  here,  Muir,  what  about  your  great-coat ! 
Bather  light,  isn't  it  ?  The  day  may  cnange,  you 
know." 

"All  right.  I  called  at  the  house  for  his 
plaid,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  to  tell  Mrs.  Muir 
that  you  were  going  with  me,  in  case  we  should 
be  detained  beyond  the  dinner  hour,"  added  he, 
as  they  drove  off. 


"  Thanks,  you  are  very  kind." 

And  trul^  everyone  felt  kindly  toward  him,  if 
one  might  judge  from  the  nods  and  smiles  which 
greeted  them  as  they  passed  down  the  street. 

Their  way  lay  westward  along  the  lake  shore. 
The  view  was  bounded  for  a  while  by  the  under- 
growth of  cedar  and  spruce  on  both  sides  of  the 
way ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  pleasant  to  either 
of  them  for  that,  for  they  had  enough  to  say  to 
each  other ;  and  as  usual  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
snnshine  and  fresh  air,  and  the  pleasant  move- 
ment, Muir  brightened  wondermlly.  Nothing 
escaped  his  eye.  There  were  few  leaves  left  on 
the  trees  of  a  wood  whif^  came  next,  uad  many 
thin^  which  the  summer  had  hidden  were  now 
revealed.  The  doctor's  lime  was  too  precious  to 
allow  them  to  pause  often,  but  liefore  they 
reached  Mr.  Pring's  house,  there  were  a  number 
of  pretty  woodland  treasures  put  in  safe  keeping 
for  Mary — a  vine  kept  green  by  sheltering  leaves, 
only  touched  here  and  there  with  crimson  where 
the  frost  had  found  it,  a  cone  or  two,  and  a 
forsaken  nest  still  hanging  to  the  mossy  branck 
which  in  the  spring  its  happy  builders  had  choseii^ 
for  it.  Trifles  of  no  value  save  that  which  the 
pleasure  of  gathering  gave  to  him — and  the 
pleasure  they  gave  also  to  Mary.  But  the  pleasure 
was  real,  and  uie  doctor  had  his  share  in  it  as  wdl. 

They  did  not  linger  long  at  Mr.  Pring's  house. 
The  doctor  sat  a  littie  while  beside  tlie  bed  of  ^e 
father,  who,  indeed,  needed  no  help  Uiat  he  ounld 
give  Um.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  his  time  was 
come.  Dr.  Graham  spoke  a  few  gentle  words  to 
him,  and  advised  his  daughter  as  to  how  she 
could  best  ease  the  weariness  from  which  alone 
he  suffered,  and  that  was  all.  Mr.  Muir's  busi- 
ness was  soon  over,  and  they  did  not  linger. 
They  went  westward  still  for  a  while,  and  1^en 
by  a  cross-road  or  two  came  upon  the  north  road 
to  Caraon,  which  led  past  Silas  Barton's  door. 

The  gate  was  opened  this  time  by  Mr.  Barton 
himself,  looking  taller  than  ever  in  his  exceeding 
thinness.  He  declared  himself  quite  well,  how- 
ever, and  getting  stronger  every  day.  He  would 
not  hear  of  their  passing  hy  without  coming  in. 

"  Only  this  morning  Patience  was  naming  you 
both,  and  she  will  be  greatly  put  about  if  ^ou 
don't  come  in.  for  a  minute,"  said  he,  aettSng  wide 
the  gate. 

"  It  would  be  something  new  to  800  Mrs.  Bsay 
ton  *  put  about,' "  said  Dr.  Graham,  smiling, 

**  Well,  she'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  so  will  I, 
in  my  house  again.  I  have  got  my  fall  ploogliing 
done,  as  you  promised  I  should,  doctor.  Ko,  I 
did  not  do  it  myself;  I'm  not  up  to  much  yet  ir. 
the  way  of  work,  except  to  potter  about  and  do  a 
little  something  at  making  my  wife's  garden 
ready  for  the  winter.  But  I  got  all  the  help  I 
needed  without  any  trouble.  It's  all  right.  I 
don't  know  as  I  should  have  been  any  readier  for 
winter  if  I  had  been  about  all  summer." 

Dr.  Graham  had  some  questions  to  ask  about 
his  health,  and  he  expressed  a  little  surprise,  as 
well  as  much  satasfa^on,  at  the  improvement 
which  the  last  ten  days  had  mode. 

"  For  I  may  say  now,  Mr.  Barton,  that  you  had 
a  narrow  escape. 

"That's  so.  But  I  don't"  begi^idgo  itp-notas 
fiir  as  I  am  eonceme^^fegj^ 
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<ai  Fatience.  It  didn't  come  too  soon,  and  I 
shouldn't  begradge  it—not  if  there  liadn't  been  a 
stroke  of  work  done  on  the  place  from  the  time  I 
lay  down  in  August  till  now.  Come  in  and  see 
Patience  and  the  boy." 

Mrs.  Barton  was  already  waiting  to  welcome 
them  at  the  door,  a  very  different  Mrs.  Barton  aa 
far  as  looks  were  concerned,  from  the  anxious  and 
sometimes  exhausted  nurse  of  those  painftd  days 
when  her  husband's  life  hung  in  the  balance. 

"  Certainly  health  and  happiness  are  the  great 
beautifieis,"  said  Dr.  Graham  to  himself  as  she 
welcomed  them  to  her  house  again.  She  was 
even  more  kindly  and  cordial  in  her  greeting  to 
Mr.  Mnir  than  to  the  doctor,  perhaps  because  he 
was  an  older  friend,  perhaps  too  because  he  was 
looking  embarrassed  and  downcast,  remembering 
the  last  time  lie  had  passed  that  way.  She  made 
him  sit  by  the  fire,  and  brought  him  a  slioe  of  the 
whitest  bread  and  a  gla^  of  the  sweetest  milk, 
because  he  must  be  exhausted  after  his  long  drive, 
and  then  when  they  had  spoken  a  little  of  his 
wife  and  child  and  of  the  news  of  the  town,  which 
the  dwellers  on  the  outskirts  always  like  to  hear, 
she  brought  her  baby  for  him  to  see. 

AH  this  time  Mr.  Barton  bad  been  talking 
earnestly  to  Dr.  Graham,  but  he  could  not  keep 
himself  from  turning  round  at  the  coming  of  the 
boy,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  his  rather 
hard  face  soften,  and  his  eyes  fill  with  tender 
light,  as  they  turned  from  the  mol^er  to  the 
child.  Of  course  there  was  much  to  be  said 
about  the  boy,  who  was  a  sturdy  little  fellow, — 
a  wonderful  diiiu  his  father  thought. 

There  was  something  said  too  about  the 
experiences  of  the  summer,  and  of  ihe  cause  they 
had  for  thankfulness  that  all  had  ended  so  well. 
Then  Mr.  Barton  said, — 

"  We're  no  great  folks  for  talking.  Patience  and 
me,  and  you  are  not  one  to  care  about  much  talk, 
but,  doctor,  you  must  let  me,  just  this  once,  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  her  and  me.  If 
Mrs.  Wynne  is  right,  we  have  to  thank  you  that 
we  have  been  spared  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
boy,"  added  he,  his  voice  breaking. 

**Tou  owe  less  to  me  than  to  Mrs.  Wynne,  I 
can  assure  yon,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  don't  like  to 
think  how  it  might  have  been  if  she  had  not  been 
with  us." 

"  It  i£m*t  the  first  time  b^  man^  that  she  has 
tieen  like  an  angel  of  God  in  this  house,"  said 
Silas,  and  the  wet  smiling  eyes  of  Patience  said 
all  that,  and  more.  After  the  talk  had  gone  on  a 
while,  and  turned  to  other  matters,  Mr.  Barton 
said,  in  a  manner  slightly  embarrassed, — 

"  Yon  know,  doctor,  we  are  going  to  have  our 
boy  christened  pretly  soon — and  we  want  a  name 
for  him.'* 

"  Well,**  said  the  doctor,  "  what  is  the  name  to 
be?" 

A  slight  anxiety  in  Mrs.  Barton's  manner, 
and  a  ^anoe  exdianged  between  her  and  her 
husband,  suggested  something  to  Dr.  Graham,  and 
he  added, — 

Nomum  Graham  Barton.  How  would  that 
do,  Mrs.  Barton?" 

"  I  would  like  it,"  said  she  quietly. 

"  There  now,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  She  is  a  bad 
hand  at  asking  favours  is  Patience,  but  I  thought 


that  this  would  work  both  ways,"  said  Mr. 
Barton,  proudly  presenting  lus  son  to  the  doctor, 
who  took  him^  smiling.  "  You  see  the  doctor  is  as 
pleased  as  we  are." 

"  Pleased  and  honoured  indeed.  Thank  you,  Mr, 
Barton,  I  shall  have  a  claim  to  some  share  in  the 
boy,  if  he  has  my  name," 

"  Well,  that's  all  settled.  And  we'll  let  you 
know  about  the  christening  when  the  time  comes," 
said  Silas. 

"I  am  very  pleased,"  said  Patience,  as  sho 
received  the  child  again. 

**  And  so  am  I.  I  shall  have  to  write  and  tell 
my  mother  what  an  honour  has  been  d<me  me," 
said  Dr.  Graham,  as  they  went  away. 

Muir  had  scarcely  spoken  while  they  were  iu 
the  house,  and  they  were  more  than  half  homo 
before  he  had  spoken  more  than  a  word  or  two. 
But  when  they  turned  into  the  cartroad,  where 
Dr.  Graham  had  a  patient  to  see,  Muir  said, 

"  Do  you  remember  the  last  drive  we  had 
along  this  road,  before  I  went  away  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  remember  it.  The  day  you  found 
the  new  fern  up  at  the  Ashton  place." 

"  Yes,  and  you  can't  have  forgotten  our  talk 
that  day.  I  want  to  tell  yon — I  think  I  know 
now,  -whaX  I  only  half  hoped  then,  that  'the 
Grace  of  God,  which  bringetb  Salvation,'  is  for  me 
too — and  for  such  aa  me.  Even  we  poor  wretches 
have  not  got  beyond  *  God's  uttermost.'  I 
wanted  you  to  know." 

"  I  almost  think  that  I  have — for  a  good  while 
— ^known^  it,  without  ■«  word  spoken,"  said  Dr. 
Graham,  'gravely. 

"  And  yon  believe  it,  Dr.  Graham,"  said  Muir, 
eagerly.  **  I  remember  that  day  I  thought  it  was 
rather  that  you  were  wishing  it  to  be  ti^e,  for  my 
sake,  than  that  you  believed  it  for  yourself." 

*'  On  that  day  I  did  not  know.  But  I  think  I 
do  know  now.  I  know  that  '  God's  uttermost ' 
goes  far  beyond  the  saving  of  such  as  you. 
Don't  you  liow  how  much  more  the  Pharisee 
needed  forgiveness  than  the  Publican  did  ?  I  am 
glad  to  day  for  you,  and  for  myself  too." 

If  they  had  been  sitting  together  by  the  fire- 
light in  Dr.  Graham's  parlour,  or  walking  in  the 
silence  of  the  fields  or  woods,  they  might^it  is 
not  certain — still  they  might  have  each  found 
words  in  which  to  tell  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
stories— the  story  of  the  turning  of  a  soul  to  God 
— which  indeed  can  scarcely  be  all  told  jn  words, 
but  must  be  left  unended,  with  the  "  Happy  ever 
after,"  which  means  so  much  at  the  stoiy's  close. 
As  it  was  they  only  grasped  each  other  s  hands, 
and  said  in  their  hearts,  "Thank  God."  But  w 
they  camo  to  the  comer  of  the  street  which  was 
Mr.  Muir's  nearest  way  home,  he  lingered  a 
moment  to  say, — 

"  And  it  cannot  be  just  the  old  life  any  more, 
can  it  ?  We  owe  something  to  Him,  do  we  not? 
There  is  work  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  work  for  us  aU.  For  you  and  me 
and  Silas  Barton  too,"  Bud  the  doctor,  smiling,  as 
ho  drove  away. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  tell  the  wonderful  story  I 
should  only  spoil  it  in  the  telling.  Dr.  Graham 
never  told  it  all  from  beginning  tfL^i^^t  even  to 
his  nearest  and  dearest.  Afterwards,  at^ap^v 
moment,  when  some  joyful  gift  of  God,  oo»>mo 
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merciful  deliverance  had  filled  Ha  heart  to  over- 
flowing, a  word  or  two  told  something.  Now  and 
then,  a  poor  soul  standing  afraid  on  the  brink  of 
the  dark  waters,  took  courage  and  comfort  from 
Home  word  of  his,  and  in  a  way  his  life  told  the 
story  every  day. 

His  sense  of  responsibility  toward  Charles 
Muir,  which  he  had  at  first  refased  to  acknow- 
ledge, did  something  for  him.  The  love  which  he 
came  to  have  for  hiia,  and  the  longing  to  save 
him,  did  more.  For  all  this  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  except  in  a  secondary 
ineffectual  way  he  was  powerless  to  help  him. 
For  neither  hia  love  for  him,  nor  his  watchfulness 
over  him  could  save  this  man  in  spite  of  himself. 
Neither-  hi$  skill,  nor,  aa  far  as  he  knew — iQxei 
resources  of  medical  science,  oonld  make  a  new 
man  of  Oharles  Muir. 

Ah  !  if  it  were  no  delusion,  this  belief  in  "  the 
Grace  of  God  that  bringeth  Salvation  " — this 
trust  in  a  Power  which  claims  to  make  "  old 
things  pass  away,  and  all  things  to  become 
new ! " 

And  then  the  exceptional  anxieties  of  his 
summer's  work  did  something — the  suffering  and 
sorrow  and  death  which  by  day  and  by  night 
were  under  his  eyes  or  in  his  thoughts. 

Unconsciously  she  gave  him  many  a  lesson,  and 
for  a  time  he  received  them  almost  as  unoon- 
scioiwly.  About  "  the  curse  of  drink,"  her  first 
and  last  words  to  him  were  spoken  on  the 
night  they  waited  together  under  the  trees  of  Mr. 
Muir's  garden.  They  saw  traces  of  the  curse  on 
most  days,  among  the  poor  people  by  the  lake, 
and  once  or  twice  they  saw  traces  of  it  in  very 
different  homes ;  for  a  time  of  sickness  reveals,  at 
least  to  doctor  and  nurse,  secrets  which  at  other 
times  may  be  kept  hidden.  Some  things  they 
saw,  painful  and  terrible,  which  could  not  be 
ignored  between  them,  but  these  were  alluded  to 
as  briefly,  or  discussed  as  dispassionately,  as  were 
the  symptoms  of  fever  or  of  mcreasing  weakness. 
Her  deepest  pity,  her  most  constant  and  gentle 
care  were  given  to  those  who  through  their  own 
sin  and  folly,  or  through  the  sin  and  folly  of 
others,  were  victims  to  the  curse.  But  there  was 
no  attempt  on  her  part  to  **  point  a  moral "  for 
his  benefit,  and  her  silence  was  more  e£Eectual 
than  her  words  could  have  beenv 

And  by-and-by  he  began  to  be  conscious  that 
words  of  hers,  spoken  to  him,  or  it  might  be  to 
others  in  his  presence,  stayed  with  him.  Once — 
yes  more  than  once — coming  silently  into  the 
room  to  which  death  was  drawing  near,  he  heard 
low  spoken  words  of  hers,  and  caught  a  look  from 
dying  eyes  that  could  not  be  forgotten.  And 
once  her  words  were  spoken — to  whom  ? 

To  the  great  First  Cause  ?  The  God  of  Nature  ? 
A  God  sitting  aloof,  and  looking  down  from  afar 
on  the  world  He  has  made  ? 

Nay,  but  to  a  Father  waiting  to  be  gracious ; 
to  an  elder  Brother,  loving  and  beloved ;  to  a 
Saviour,  mighty  to  save.  It  was  to  such  a  one 
that  eke  was  speaking.  Whatever  He  might  be 
to  others.  He  was  real  and  neu:  to  her,  a  living 
presence  in  the  room. 

And  when  he  saw  the  doud  pass  from  the 
sharpening  face,  and  the  terror  from  the  dy- 
ing eyes,  for  the  moment  He  was  near  to  him 


also,  a  living  Presence.  And  for  more  than  a 
moment.  Perhaps  all  this  he  might  have  easily 
reasoned  away ;  more  easily  still  be  might  have 
smiled  at  it,  or  turned  his  back  upon  it,  refusing 
to  consider  it.  But  he  did  none  of  these  things ; 
and  how  all  the  rest  came  about,  he  might  have 
told,  but  I  cannot  tell. 

For  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth.  So  ia 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit. 

The  good  seed  sown  in  his  heart  in  his  boyhood 
had  not  perished  there.  It  sprang  up  now 
silently,  as  all  life  springs  to  the  light,  fam  the 
earth  which  the  rain  has  softened  and  the  sun 
has  warned.  He  did  not  know  himself  what 
was  coming  to  him  for  a  wlule.  But  he  knew  by 
the  time  when  Charles  Muir  told  him  in  broken 
words  of  the  hope  that  had  also  come  to  him. 

That  night  he  told  all  of  the  blessed  stoiy  that 
could  be  told  in  written  words,  to  those  who  loved 
him  beat.  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  longing, 
he  sent  it  over  the  sea  to  his  home ;  and  in  the 
quiet  Scottish  Manse,  the  father  and  mother, 
growing  slowly  into  the  grace  of  a  beautiful  old 
age,  song  tiieir  "  Nunc  dimittis  "  as  they  read. 

Not  quite  yet — ^for  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
many  pages  they  found  written — as  an  after- 
thought perhaps — 

"  If  that  should  happen  which  I  mncli  denre,  I 
will  come  home  next  year,  and  wiU  bring  you  a 
daughter,  whom  you  will  love,  because  I  Jove  her 
very  dearly." 

CHAFTEB  ZI. — ISAHESaiVZHO  DAY. 

"Eliza,"  said  Mrs.  Marlowe  as  aho  and  her 
daughters  were  sitting  together  one  morning, 
"  what  shall  we  do  about  Thanksgiving  ?  " 

**  We  have  surely  much  caupo  for  Thanksgiving, 
mother.  What  would  you  like  us  to  do?  asked 
Mrs.  Wynne. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  company  to  dinner  on 
Thanksgiving  Bay,"  said  the  old  lady  promptly. 

It  was  so  seldom  that  their  mother  expressed 
any  decided  wish  about  anything  of  this  sort, 
l^t  her  daughters  looked  at  each  other  in 
surprise. 

"  Just  a  few  friends,  because  too  many  people 
tire  me,  and  I  get  confused  and  worried.  You 
can  send  thin^  to  as  many  as  you  like,  of  course, 
but  don't  you  think,  dears,  it  would  bo  nice  to 
have  company  on  Thanksgiving  Day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  if  you  would  like  it,  I  would 
like  it  very  much,  and  so  would  Helen,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne. 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen,  "  I  would  like  it  too,  and  I 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  You  sliall  see  what  I  can  do,  mother 
dear." 

"  Yes,  dear,  with  Eliza  and  Ann  to  help  you — 
there  is  no  fear  you  will  manage  weU." 

Helen  laughed.  "  You  have  not  much  &ith  in 
me,  I  am  afraid,  mother,  though  I  have  heen  house- 
keeper so  long.   And  who  shall  our  guests  be?" 

"  Those  for  whom  we  have  most  reason  to  give 
thanks — the  Mnirs — ^you  know  Charles's  mother  is 
coming.  Though  they  are  moip  like  our  own 
family  than  stranger^ jgj^j,^<(af^)^^@B  and 
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Mr.  Barton,  who  mnai  come  too.  And  then  there 
are  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Glen,  and  if  Eliza  has  no  objec- 
tioBB,  might  ask  Dr.  Graham,*'  added  Mrs. 
Mitrlowe,  -with  a  littie  hesitation. 

*'  By  all  means,  moUier.  I  have  no  objeotion — 
qnite  the  contrary.  Indeed,  I  think  snch  a 
Thanksgiving  partrjr  as  you  propose  would  be 
quite  incomplete  without  the  doctor." 

"  And  who  else  ?  "  asked  Helen  quickly. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  had  another  surprise  in  store 
for  her  daughters. 

"  And  don't  you  think,  dears,  it  would  please 
Patience,  and  be  pleasant  for  us  all  as  well,  if  we 
were  to  ask  her  to  have  her  little  boy  chriatened 
here  at  the  same  time.  Patience  is  almost  like 
one  of  ourselves  you  know,  and  don't  you  re- 
member Eliza  how  good  she  was  when  

"  Yes,  mother.  How  nice  of  you  to  think  of  it. 
It  will  be  just  the  right  thing,"  said  Helen, 
krasing  her. 

Hni.  Wynne  kissed  her  molJier  also,  but  she 
said  nothing  for  a  moment. 

"  I  am  glad  it  was  you  who  thought  about  it 
first,  mother,  because  that  will  please  Patienoe  all 
the  more.  I  only  wonder  we  did  not  all  think  of 
it.  And  you  must  drive  up  there  some  day  and 
give  her  the  invitation  yourselt  She  wm  be 
very  pleased." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  pleasure 
of  our  friend  Silas,"  said  Helen.  "It  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  one  of  the  occasions  when 
*  he  fe^  as  though '  he  would  like  to  attend  to 
his  own  business  without  any  help." 

**  No,  Silas  wiU  not  say  that  now.  Nor  any 
thing  like  it,  even  though  he  may  not  consent  to 
let  it  be  as  mother  wishes.  But  he  wiU  ccmsent,  I 
feel  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne. 

**  And  it  will  help  us  aU  through  the  afternoon, 
for  even  in  a  Thanksgiving  Day  there  must  be  a 
good  while  between  dinner  and  tea-time." 

"My  dear  Helen!  What  should  put  such  a 
thought  into  your  mind  ?  " 

"Well  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  one's 
^ests  are  rather  like  a  dead  weight  on  one's 
hands  you   know,  especially  when  " 

"  But  the  trouble  of  all  that  will  fall  on  you,  as 
I  shall  be  busy  with  matters  quite  as  important, 
dinner  first  and  then  tea." 

"  Well,  we  shall  hope  that  you  will  at  least  be 
sucoes^ul  with  these,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  smiling. 

**'Do  you  think  that  Helen  will  be  equal  to 
getting  ready  such  a  dinner  as  we  shall  need 
to  put  on  the  table  on  Thank^ving  Day  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Marlowe,  gravely. 

Mrs.  Wynne  laughed. 

"With  Ann  and  me  to  help  her,  I  think  you 
may  trust  her.  It  will  at  least  give  her  some- 
-tfaing  to  do — something  to  spend  her  energy 
■upon,"  added  she,  as  her  sister  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Wynne  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Mjs.  Barton  would  be  greatly  pleased  at  her 
mother's  proposal  that  her  boy  should  be 
christened  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Not  many 
times  in  all  their  intercourse  had  she  seen  tears 
in  Patience'  eyes,  but  they  were  there  when  Mrs. 
]k[arlowe  spoke  of  the  old  days  when  Patience 
-was  80  good  "  to  Will  and  to  us  all."  If  Silas  was 
lesfi  pleased  than  his  wiie,  he  did  not  make  it 
evident  in  any  unpleasant  way,  and  the  more  he 


thought  about  it,  the  more  content  ho  seemed 
to  be  with  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made. 

The  leisure  and  quiet  of  the  first  days  of 
November  proved'  grateful  to  Mrs.  Wynne. 
It  had  Bonwtimes  happened  in  the  course  of  her 
life,  that  a  time  of  leisure  had  not  found  her  con- 
tent, or  even  able  to  rest  and  to  take  the  good  of 
it.  But  she  could  do  so  now.  Household  matters 
had,  of  course,  fallen  into  her  sister's  hands 
during  her  frequent  absences  from  home,  and  she 
was  content  to  leave  them  there  for  the  present. 
It  pleased  her  to  sit  quietly  with  her  mother, 
sometimes  with  her  needlework,  or  her  knitting 
in  her  hands,  but  quite  as  often  as  otherwise,  her 
needlework  and  knitting  were  left  in  the  basket 
beside  her,  while  her  hands  lay  idle  on  her  lap. 
On  her  face  there  was  a  look  of  peace,  sometimes 
of  brightness,  which  made  her  sister  wonder. 

She  was  happy  because  of  Mr.  Muir,  she  said 
once  when  Helen  asked  her  what  made  her  look 
so  glad  ?  "  And  because  of  other  things,"  she 
added,  ^ter  a  moment's  pause. 

"I^tience  and  her  robr,  I  suppo^,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  Barton  himself,  said  Helen, 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  for  them  all." 

*'  But  you  have  been  glad  for  them  all  before 
— though  it  is  a  sin  in  me  to  remind  yon  of  past 
failures  and  disappointments." 

"I  have  not  forgotten,  dear,  but  I  hope — I 
believe  it  will  all  be  different  now." 

"With  Charles  Muir?" 

"  Yes,  and  with  Mr.  Barton  as  well." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Helen,  with  a  little  hesitation. 
"  I  am  as  glad  for  your  s^e  as  for  theirs,  for  you 
have  always  taken  more  than  your  share  of'^all 
their  burdens." 

"  Well,  they  are  in  good  hands,  and  have  always 
been.  And  I  seem  to  be  able  to  take  the  comfort 
of  that  thought  as  I  have  not  before.  I  feel  now 
as  though  I  might  rest." 

Which  was  more  than  Miss  Marlowe  was  able 
to  say  for  herself  about  this  time.  For  she  seemed 
to  be  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  activity  which 
left  her  little  time  to  share  the  enjoyment  of  the 
restful  pause  which  had  come  into  the  usually 
busy  life  of  her  sister.  She  had  plenty  to  do. 
There  is  always  much  to  do  in  a  Canadian  house- 
hold in  preparation  for  the  winter,  even  when  the 
family  is  not  very  large,  and  Helen  set  herself 
about  it  all  with  great  zeal.  She  undertook  Hie 
oversight  of  the  "  fall  house-cleaning,"  and  even 
put  her  own  hands  to  the  work  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  Buocess  that  ought  to  have  pleased  her ' 
sister.  There  were  other  things  to  do  also,  and 
when  there  was  nothing  else,  instead  of  driving 
daily  with  her  mother  as  it  had  been  her  duty  and 
pleasure  for  a  long  time  to  do,  she  insisted  on  Mrs. 
Wynne's  going  in  her  place,  while  she  fell  into  the 
way  of  taking  long  walks  by  herself — a  way  which 
did  not  altogether  commend  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  either  her  mother  or  her  sister. 

When  her  activity  became  restlessness,  when, 
growing  impatient  of  the  forced  quiet  of  rainy 
days,  equipped  in  waterproof  and  rubbers,  she 
took  her  long  walks  still,  her  mother  expostulated. 
But  Mrs.  Wynne  took  it,  auietly .  ^  C\.C\  O I P 

"  Yes,  Bhe  does  seem  t«i^,^)bihr^Viff^®^ 
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iiie  moment.  Noiliing  is  really  wrong  vith  her, 
and  she  Will  soon  get  over  it, — very  soon  I  think. 
We  must  have  patience  with  her." 

And  all  the  time  Helen  did  her  work  and  took 
hor  walks,  and  paid  visits  to  her  friends,  quite 
unconscious  that  her  restlessness  had  ever  been 
made  the  subject  of  remark  between  them. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  seen  little  of  Dr. 
Graham.  He  was  away  from  Carson  for  a  while, 
and  it  happened  that  when  he  paid  them  a  visit 
on  his  return  no  one  was  at  home.  On  his  next 
visit  Miss  Marlowe  was  out,  and  he  saw  no  one 
but  Mrs.  Wynne,  and  hia  name  for  some  reason 
or  other  was  not  often  mentioned  among 
thera. 

But  it  certainly  was  not  because  he  and  Mrs. 
Wynne  were  not  good  friends.  For  by  more 
than  one  token,  Miss  Marlowe  was  sure  that  her 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  that  the  liking  and 
respect  of  her  sister  had  been  fairly  won.  If  she 
had  been  sometimes  in  doubt  before,  her  doubts 
were  set  at  rest,  when  she  heard  him  named 
by  Mrs.  Wynne  as  one  of  the  Thanksgiving 
guests. 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  Canada  was  not  then, 
and  is  not  yet  such  a  festival  day,  such  a  day  of 
family  reunions  and  rejoicings  as  it  has  been  in 
the  neighbouring  States,  almost  since  the  "  May- 
flower "  brought  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  wintry 
shores  of  Kew  England.  Bat  since  a  day  of 
general  thanksgiving  was  appointed,  it  has 
gradually  been  becoming  an  occasion  of  greater 
interest  to  all  classes  of  the  people^ 

During  the  first  years  of  her  married  life,  while 
her  children  were  around  her,  young  imd  happy, 
Mrs.  Marlowe  had  always  kept  the  day  appointed 
for  thanksgiving  in  her  native  state.  But  as  time 
passed  on,  and  troubles  came,  and  separation  and 
death,  making  such  days  anniversaries  of  sorrow, 
rather  than  of  gladness,  she  had  ceased  to  do  so. 
There  lingered  still,  however,  traditions  of 
splendid  Thanksgiving  dinaers  in  the  family,  and 
it  was  the  intenticm  of  Miss  Marlowe  to  distingnish 
herself  on  this  new  occasion.  And  there  would 
bo  a  good  opportunity  to  do  so. 

For  Thanksgiving  dinner  is  not  just  a  Christ- 
mas dinner,  prepared  and  eaten  a  little  before  the 
time.  Immemorial  roast  beef,  minoe  pies,  and 
plum  pudding,  may  all,  or  any  one  of  tiiem,  be 
found  iu  the  *'  menu,"  but  they  need  not.  Turkey 
and  chicken-pie,  aided  by  ham,  tongue,  brawn,  etc. 
take  the  precedence  at  Thanksgiving  time.  On 
great  occasions  like  the  one  for  which  Miss 
Marlowe  was  to  prepare,  ducks  and  prairie  fowls 
came  in  wiUi  advantage.  As  for  the  sweets  and 
dainty  dishes  to  follow  these  which  suggested 
themselves  to  the  imagination  of  Miss  Marlowe, 
and  which  in  due  time  came  into  existence,  under 
the  combined  efforts  of  mispress  and  maid,  time 
and  space  would  fiul  were  I  to  attempt  even  to 
name  them. 

A  few  other  names  were  added  to  Mrs. 
Marlowe's  list,  and  the  guests  were  invited  at  an 
early  day,  so  as  to  forestall  all  o^r  en^^ements. 
It  need  hardly  be  ad4ed  that  all  ^  invitations 
were  accepted. 

Sometimes  there  comra  in  a  Canadian  November 
a  week  or  even  ten  da^  qf  weather  as  delightful 
— ^in  its  way — aa  ever  comes  at  midsummer. 


Such  a  time  cune  this  year  in  Thank^ving 
week,  and  Thanksgiving  Day  itself  was  jwrfect. 
The  air  was  mild  and  still.  The  sunshine  came 
through  a  faint  haze,  which  did  not  dim  the  view 
of  the  resting  earth,  but  rather  hung  over  it  a 
sombre  glory.  Through  it  a  softened  gleam 
came  up  from  the  lake,  distant  places  seemed  to 
draw  nearer,  and  one  could  catch  glimpses  of 
points  in  the  landscape  which  the  summer  foliage 
had  hidden.  Silently  from  wayside  trees  the  last 
leaves  floated  down  to  lie  with  those  which  were 
rustling  sadly  beneath  the  tread  of  passing  feet. 
The  earth  was  bare  and  brown,  excepting  shel- 
tered places  where  the  green  still  lingered. 
All  tiie  land  lay  waiting,  ready  for  its  winter 
jest. 

Hie  soft,  stiU  gr^ness  of  each  a  day  tends  to 
encourage  sadness,  if  one  has  cause  for  sadness, 
or  even  an  inclination  to  be  sad.  But  the  sisters 
were  not  sad.  They  spoke  softly  and  cheerfully 
to  each  other  as  they  walked  beside  their  mother, 
on  their  way  to  the  church. 

The  Thanksgiving  service  in  which  they 
joined  was  doubtless  very  much  like  the  services 
in  other  places.  The  words  of  prayer  and 
praise  whidii  bore  upward  in  pure  devohon  some 
humble  gratefol  souls,  left  others  untouohed, 
indifferent,  cold,  and  others  still  in  deptiis  of 
sorrow,  doubt  or  fear.  The  Ix>rd  was  pree«it, 
but  all  did  not  see  Him,  all  ears  £d  not 
bear  His  voice,  all  hearts  were  not  opened  to 
receive  Him. 

Possibly  a  blessing  came  that  day  to  some,  who 
had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  it,  wbo  almost 
failed  to  recognise  and  welcome  it  as  it  came. 
But  it  was  a  time  of  thanksgiving,  silent  but 
joyful  to  most  of  these  of  whom  this  tale  is  told, 
a  day  to  be  remembered  by  them  all. 

All  Mrs.  Marlowe's  Kuests  were  expected  to 
come  from  church  to  the  house  together,  and 
dinner  was  to  be  early.  A  disappointment 
however  awaited  some  of  them.  Instead  of  Dr. 
Graham  there  came  a  note  from  him  to  Mrs. 
Wynne,  saying  that  he  had  been  suddenly  called 
away  to  attend  to  a  man  who  had  been  injured 
by  tiie  iall  of  a  tree  at  a  few  miies'  distttuoe  fiom 
the  town.  There  was  a  monueoitary  panse  of 
dismay,  but  it  was  only  momentary. 

And  the  hea  was  very  good.  AH  the  pleasant 
rooms  of  the  house  were  open  for  the  guests,  with 
just  enough  fire  on  every  hearth  to  make  them 
bright,  for  the  fire  was  hardly  needed  for  warmth. 
There  were,  besides  the  guests  first  named  by 
Mrs.  Marlowe,  old  Mrs.  Barton  who  had  come  to 
visit  her  son,  two  school  girls—cousins  of  Mrs. 
Muir,  whose  home  was  at  a  distance,  and  the 
three  young  Glens,  sons  and  daughter  of  the 
minister.  After  the  first  few  minutes  all  these 
were  at  their  ease. 

Happily  there  was  not  much  delay  in  bringing 
in  the  dinner,  which  was  all  that  the  most 
experienced  and  exacting  housekeeper  could  have 
prepared  or  desired.  A  full  and  mir  desoription 
of  it  was  seriously  intended,  but  time,  and 
spaoe,  and  a  seLf-distmstful  spirit,  forbid  the 
attempt. 

After  dinner  all  went  lumpily  enoiaeli.  Mrs. 
Barbm  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gflm,-^med  to  have 
much  to  say  to  eachp^^  b^^^JiiO^fei 
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little  room  behind  the  deserted  dining-room, 
where  there  was  no  one  ooaaing  and  going  to 
interrupt  them.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant 
talk  to  both  of  them,  the  young  people  thought, 
judging  from  l^ieir  faces  when  thej  came 
out  to  join  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the 
parlour. 

The  three  old  ladies  of  the  party  sat  round 
tiie  fire  in  Mrs.  Marlowe's  sitting-room,  and 
talked  about  the  days  and  the  friends  of  their 
youth.  Mrs.  Barton  and  her  hahy  were  there  too, 
and  Hrs.  Wynne  and  the  minister's  wife.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Muir  were  sometimes  there,  and  sometimes 
with  their  little  son  in  the  garden — leafless  now, 
but  on  such  an  afternoon  still  delightful — ^where 
Miss  l^lowe  was  entertaining  her  younger 
^ests. 

But  as  the  afternoon  wore  over  it  grew  chill. 
The  golden  haze  changed  to  purple  and  then  to 
grey,  as  the  sun  sank  down  beyond  the  lake — 
wiui  no  gl<xry  of  golden  clouds  to  attend  his 
departure — a  dull  r«KL  ball.  There  was  no  excuse 
for  lingering  there,  so  they  went  into  the  house 
and  gathered  round  the  piano,  and  Miss  Marlowe 
playra  and  sung  for  them  by  the  fir&*light.  Then 
they  sang  together,  and  the  old  ladies  a&d  the 
rest  gathered  to  hear.  There  was  no  pleasanter 
hour  in  all  the  day  than  this,  they  said  after- 
wards. 

In  Ihe  midst  of  it  Dn  Graham  came  in,  or 
rather  he  came  to  the  door  at^d  stood  there  look- 
ing in,  till  Mrs.  Wynne  saw  him  at  last,  and, 
disturbing  no  one,  went  softly  towards  him  with 
such  a  look  of  welcome  in  her  eyes  as  made  his 
heart  beat  faster,  and  gave  him  courage  to  say 
to  her  something  which'  for  weeks  he  had  been 
Itmging  to  say. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  doctor,"  said  she 


cordially — "  no,  don't  go  in  yet.  Come  with  ma. 
You  must  want  your  dinner  by  this  time." 

They  went  into  the  dining-room,  where  the 
lamps  were  already  lighted  OTer  the  long  table, 
beautiful  with  silver  and  china  ready  spread  for 
tea.  When  they  were  fairly  in,  Br.  Graham 
turned  and  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and  then 
again  took  her  hand.  Indeed,  he  took  them  both, 
looking  at  ker  with  eager  eyes,  while  his  lipa 
trembled. 

"Dear  friend,"  said  he,  "yon  well  know  what 
I  want.   Ton  are  not  a&aid  of  ma  any  longer,  are 

yofu?" 

Mrs.  Wynne  grew  pale,  but  she  did  not 
withdraw  her  hands  or  turn  away.  He  did  not 
spef^  againi  but  stood  waiting. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  in  a  little,  "  I  know  you  wuit 
to  take  away — to  be  your  own,  the  very  dearesi 
thing  that  is  left  to  me  in  the  world.V 

"  Ah  1  yes  I— to  be  my  very  own — ^but  not  to 
take  h^  away  from  you.  Our  home  shall  be 
here — ^if  X  can  win  her.  Will  you  let  me 
try?" 

She  could  not  speak,  but  her  kind  eyes  an- 
swered him.  And  then  the  door  opei^d,  and 
Mrs.  Daly  came  in  with  a  rush. 

**Mra.  Wynne,  ma'am,  Mike  says  the  doctor  has 
oome,  and  like  as  not  without  a  morsel  of  dinner. 
Oh !  sure  here  ye  are,  doctor,  dear.  What  will 
you  be  pleased  that  the  doctor  should  have, 
ma'am?" 

Mrs.  Wynne  laughed  a  little  tremulously. 

"It  is  for  the  doctor  to  say.  He  must  have  just 
what  he  wants,  I  suppose." 

The  doctor  did  not  want  dinner,  however. 
With  a  smile  and  a  nod  to  his  old  patirat,  he 
gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Wynne  and  they  went  into 
ute  parlour  together. 


THE  CUEATE  OF  MONT-DOEE. 


IK  the  m<»t  elevatea  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  in  France,  at  the  foot  of  Mont- 
Dore,  is  a  valley,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs, 
and  the  baths  it  contains.  Nature  shows  herself 
here  under  the  boldest  forms.  The  water-falls, 
the  fir-trees,  the  ruddy  rocks  of  L'Enfer,  whose 
tops  conceal  themselves  in  the  clouds,  contrast 
with  the  rich  pastures  below.  Two  streams, 
called  the  Dore  and  the  Dogne,  precipitate  them- 
selvee  from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  take  the 
name  of  Dordogne,  flowing  through  the  village 
of  Mont-Dore. 

In  this  -ndley  there  lived  some  years  ago 
a  venerable  mixuster  of  the  QosptA.  His  sim- 
plioity,  his  gentleness,  and  his  virtues  macte 
him  much  beloved  by  his  parishioners.  The 
good  curate,  himself  bom  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains,  was  contented  with  a  poor  cabin 
covered  with  stones,  and  was  very  happy, 
although  he  scarcely  had  what  was  needful  for 
life.  His  active  and  indefatigable  charity  ex- 
tended over  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
cottages,  and  over  the  poor  mountaineers,  who, 
having  no  church  of  their  own,  formed  a  part  of 
the  floek  confided  to  his  care.   In  the  winter, 


when  the  snow  covered  the  footpaths  of  the 
mountain  and  forbad  them  the  pleasure  of 
coming  to  Divine  service,  the  worthy  pastor, 
prompted  by  holy  zeal,  was  wont  to  convey  to 
them  succour  and  consolation.  Sometimes  on 
his  horse,  but  oftener  on  foot  he  climbed  the 
rooks  of  the  Eigolet  and  the  Capucin. 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  December,  the 
curate  set  out  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
ministry,  walking  towards  the  village  of  La 
Tour.  Never  x)erhaps  had  the  cold  been  more 
severe.  But  many  sick  men  smd  women  claimed 
his  care.  In  one  of  the  steepest  places  of  the 
mountun  he  dismounted,  and  holding  his  horse 
by  the  bridle,  he  tried  to  distinguish  the  road  he 
must  take.  He  had  not  advanced  far  before  he 
slipped  and  fell,  breaking  his  leg.  The  horse, 
being  frightened,  ran  o£F  across  the  precipitous 
rocks,  and  the  poor  man  was  left  helpless  in  the 
snow. 

He  experienced  the  most  acute  pains,  but  his 
courage  was  not  shaken.  Eaising  his  eyes  and 
his  hands  towards  heaven  he  prayed,  and  found 
comfort  and  hope.  But  night  T&s /i^xupgl  ^* 
He  called  for  aid  at  theEhipeM^ftdl^^^^A^ 
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many  times,  but  the  echo  alone  answered  him. 
"  My  poor  chiUren,"  said  he  (for  so  he  called  his 
parinhionerB),  "  shall  I  never  aee  yon  again  ?  If 
I  mnst  cUe  here,  oh !  my  God,  Thy  will  be  done, 
and  Thy  name  be  glorified  I " 

He  raised  his  voice  again,  and  now  his  heart 
palpitated.  A  voice  in  answer  to  his  own  seemed 
to  call  him.  He  looked  aroxind  with  anxiety, 
expecting  to  see  some  one  of  his  numerous  frieids, 
and  saw  only  a  screech  owl,  which,  uttering  its 
doleful  cry,  had  perched  near  him  on  the  top 
of  a  fir-tree.  Far  from  being  twrified  by  the 
voice  of  the  unfortunate  curate,  it  answered  him 
every  time  that  he  called. 

Thus  passed  one  of  the  longest  of  December 
nights.  The  pains  of  the  poor  curate  became 
more  acnte.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not 
endnre  the  a^ony,  and  that  each  sufferings,  jiuned 
to  tiie  seventy  of  the  cdLd,  mnst  terminate  his 
life.  He  despaired  of  all  succour,  all  human 
help.  The  good  old  man  then  saw  that  he  mnst 
prepare  to  appear  before  God,  and  gave  Him 
thanks  that  he  was  allowed  sufBoient  presence  of 
mind  to  anticipate  this  solemn  moment,  so  ter- 
rible for  any  one  who  is  not  prepared.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  hoped  that  bis  days  would  be 
still  prolonged.  He  now  began  to  shudder  as  he 
thought  of  the  account  be  was  called  to  render. 
His  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  all 
virtues:  but  what  are  human  virtues  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  has  said :  "  When  ye  shall 
have  done  all  these  things  which  are  commanded 
yon,  say :  We  are  unprofitable  servants  :  we  have 
done  that  which  was  to  do."  The  poor  curate  was 
deeply  agitated :  "  Alas  I "  said  he,  "  how  shall  I 
be  alue  to  appewr  before  Grod?  I  thought  myself 
sure  of  my  salTation ;  but  why  am  I  now  troubled 
and  in  so  much  feai-  at  the  thought  of  death  and 
of  judgment  ?  I  feel  that  my  works  cannot  save 
me :  for  they  have  been  all  more  or  less  imper- 
fect. My  faith  has  been  weak  and  languishing. 
I  have  found  comfort  in  my  good  deeds  ;  for  it  is 
80  pleasant  to  do  well,  and  we  exercise  charity  as 
much  for  our  own  good  as  for  that  of  others.  Oh, 
my  God,  deign  to  calm  the  anguish  of  my  mind  ! 
Make  me  feel  Thy  compassion,  and  let  me  not  die 
without  the  assunmce  of  Thy  pardon.  Gnmt  me 
Thy  salvation." 

Many  hours  passed  by  in  this  acute  i^ny  of 
mind  and  of  body;  the  day  was  beginning  to 
appear*  and  ^e  curate  prayed  fervently.  AU  at 
once  he  remembered  that  he  carried  the  holy 
Gospels  with  him.  At  day-break  he  took 
saoied  volume  and  sought  for  words  of  peace  and 
consolation.  On  opening  it  his  attention  was 
fixed  on  thd  following  passages :  "  Grod  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  For  Ged  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  He 
that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned  :  but  he 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  aU'eady,  because 
he  hath  not  believed  in  Hhe  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God." 

Tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man. 
**  Ah  I  "  cried  he,  "  why  should  I  not  come  with 
an  entire  confidence  in  my  Saviour?  Yes,  we 
are  saved  by  grace  through  faith,  and  that  dees 


not  oome  by  our  works.  But  may  I  ftppfy  these 
promisee  and  this  assurance  to  myseu?  Alas! 
too  often  we  honour  ourselves  with  the  name  of 
Christian  without  deserving  it,  not  being  really 
Christians  in  heart.  We  profess  to  beheve  in 
Jesus,  and  we  have  no  love  for  Him.  Have  I 
surrendered  my  all  to  Him  ?  Have  I  known  in 
my  innermost  life  the  renewal  of  heart  which 
must  be  the  immediate  effect  of  a  new  hirtb? 
Have  I  loved  my  Saviour  with  pxire  faith  and 
ardent  love  ?  Oh !  God,  to  whom  nothing  ia 
impossible,  deign  to  remove  the  hardness  of  my 
heart,  and  grant  me  that  faith  which  done  can 
save  me.  I  ask  it  of  Thee  with  tears  and  prayer." 

The  poor  curate  raised  towards  heaven  his 
hands  closely  joined  together ;  tears  flowed  down 
his  cheeks  nurowed  by  age,  and  the  fervour  of 
hia  prayer  overoaxoe  the  feeling  of  his  pains. 
Soon  after  he  seemed  to  hear  in  his  heart  a  voice 
which  said  to  him:  "Thy  prayer  is  come  np 
before  the  throne  of  God."  He  felt  a  consolation 
and  an  inexpressible  peace  penetrate  his  soul ; 
he  was  as  if  detached  from  the  earth ;  his  teats 
still  flowed,  but  they  were  tears  of  comfort  and 
joy.   He  then  began  again  to  read  the  GospeL 

Thus  the  day  passed  on ;  and  when  thick 
shades  again  covered  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
the  good  curate  found  new  strength  to  endure 
new  sufferings. 

The  sun  reappeared,  but  the  eyes  of  the  pastor 
were  not  lightened  by  the  brightness  of  his  rays. 
Nature  gave  way  :  benumbed  with  cold,  exhausted 
from  want  of  nourishment,  he  had  become  un- 
consciouH. 

Suddenly,  loud  ories  echoed  do^m  the  moun- 
tain paases:  the  noise  increased,  and  seemed  to 
come  nearer.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  bwod  of  monn- 
taineers  raiciroled  the  vffiieralde  curate.  They 
raised  him  gently,  and,  kissing  his  frozen  hands, 
loaded  with  ben^ctions  the  almighty  God  who 
had  vouchsafed  to  restore  him  to  their  supplica- 
tions. Recalled  to  life  by  these  tender  cares,  the 
old  man  opened  his  languid  eyes :  "  My  G!od," 
said  he,  "  if  I  am  still  to  live,  Thy  will  be  done  I 
but  may  I  live  a  new  life,  glorifying  Thy  holy 
name  in  my  body  and  in  my  spirit,  which  are 
Thine!" 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  accustomed  to  the 
pious  journeys  of  their  pastor,  were  not  at  first 
astonished  at  his  aheenoe ;  but  on  Christmas  day. 
when  the  bell  cidled  them  to  the  church,  they 
became  uneasy  at  his  not  appearing.  A  few 
minutes  after,  his  horse  was  seen  to  zotum  alone. 
The  alarm  was  great  and  g^eraiL  A  body  of  the 
most  courageous  mountaineers  set  out  imme- 
diately, followed  the  tracks  of  the  horse,  and 
after  laborious  search  fonnd  the  place  where  for 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  the  poor  curate  had 
lain  in  suffering. 

They  plucked  some  branches  of  fir,  and  placed 
him  on  a  litter  hastily  formed.  Very  soon  he 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  inliabitants,  whose  tears 
showed  him  how  much  he  was  beloved.  His 
recovery  was  long  and  painful ;  but  he  did  not 
cease  to  bless  God,  who  had  used  this  severe  trial 
to  reveal  to  him  that  salvation  is  of  grace,  and 
that  no  one  can  be  justified  before  God  by  his  own 
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"  O  woman,  great  Ib  thjr  faitlL"— ifoff.  xv.  28. ; 


THE  WOUAH  or  CAN AAX. 


ONLY  in  their  ontward  manifestations  of  tiie 
great  gift  will  any  difference  be  found 
between  the  examples  of  strong  &ith  nnder  the 
Old  Testament,  and  those  which  are  to  be  found 
nnder  the  New.  As  an  element  of  religious  cha- 
racter, faith  is  the  same  under  any  dispensation : 
— in  its  nature,  as  the  sulstanoe  of  things  hoped 
for ;  in  its  endurance,  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible ;  in  its  victories,  as  overcoming  the 
world.  It  always  centres  in  a  personal  Mediator, 
and  is  always  referred,  for  its  originating  source, 
to  the  fact  tiiat  itself  is  "  a  gift  of  Gk)d." 

Among  New  Testament  patterns  of  Faith, 
a  rightM  precedence  will  be  accorded  to  the 
Canaanitish  mother ;  especially  ifregard  be  had  to 
that  announced  rule  of  the  Divine  procedure,  that, 
only  of  one  to  whom  "  much  "  has  been  given,  will 


much  be  required.  For,  measured  by  her  dis^ 
advantages,  measured  by  her  obstacles,  measured 
by  the  cold  and  withering  reception  her  appli- 
cation met  with,  hardly  could  we  imagine  a 
person  in  whom  less  faith  was  to  be  looked  for, 
than  in  this  stranger  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  beautiful  touches 
of  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  incarnate  experiences 
that  the  rising  of  her  faith  to  such  a  majestic 
stature,  seems  almost  to  have  excited  the  surprise 
of  the  Holy  Saviour  Himself,  for,  on  hearing  her 
last  answer  of  unshaken  confidence,  "  Jesus  turned 
and  said  unto  her,  O  woman,  ^reat  is  thy  faith ; 
be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 

I.  In  noting  the  strong  points  of  faith,  mani- 
fested by  the  distressed  moUier,  on  this  occasion, 
we  may  note  first,  the  fact  of  her  application  to 
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our  Lord  at  all,  considering  the  odiTnn  attaching 
to  her  race  and  nationality.  St.  Mark  tells  us 
she  was  a  "  Greek,  a  Syro-Phenician ;  "  by  the 
first,  alluding  pointedly  to  her  religion,  aa,  by  the 
last,  he  indicated  the  particular  people  she  dwelt 
amongst.  As  to  her  country  generally,  sufGce 
it,  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  accursed 
Ganauiite;  that  she  came  of  that  depraved  and 
sunken  laoa  wMoh  the  braelitos,  when  they 
settled  in  Palestine,  were  oommissioned  and 
commanded  to  extirpate.  But  that  was  not 
alL  She  was  a  "Greek;"  a  term  used  by  the 
Evangelist  to  denote  that  she  was  brought  up 
in  those  principles  of  gross  idolatry,  which,  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  prevailed  in  all  the  cotm- 
tries  round  about.  We  get  some  insight,  into  the 
contemptuous  estimation  in  which  the  Jews  held 
these  people, — amounting  almost  to  a  dread  of 
contamination  if  they  should  come  too  close  to 
them, — in  that  irritable  language  of  the  disciples, 
when  this  afflicted  woman  was  persevering  in 
her  cry,  "  Send  her  away,  for  she  cxieth  after 
us."  Anyhow,  it  must  have  been  a  sore  dis- 
couragement to  the  poor  woman  to  find  that  she 
had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  disciples. 
They  conld  not  bear  being  troubled  with  her,  or 
being  thought  to  favour  her.  They  liked  not 
being  made  the  objects  of  such  disagreeable 
notice  on  the  puMc  hieh  road,  as  they  were  sure 
to  be,  on  being  followed  by  this  woman's  frantio 
and  persistent  cries, — little  caring  what  became  of 
her,  or  her  petition,  so  only  that  they  could  get 
rid  of  her.  But  she  was  not  to  be  daunted.  The 
spreading  fame  of  the  tenderness,  and  grace,  and 
wondrous  cures  wrought  by  the  son  of  David,  had 
reached  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  and  despite 
her  abhorred  race,  and  despite  the  disciples'  scorn, 
she  will  not  be  deterred  from  her  purpose :  "  And 
behold*  a  woman  of  GanaaoL  came  out  of  the 
same  coasts,  and  cried  unto  Him,  saying,  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  0  Lewd,  thou  son  of  David,  my 
daocnter  is  grierowLyi  Texed  with  a  deviL" 

l£  **  Grievously  vexed  with  a  devil ; "  for  in 
the  hopeless  character  of  her  daughter's  malady, 
we  see  another  evidenoe  of  ^e  strong  faith  of  tms 
woman.  Of  the  nature  of  demoniacal  possession, — 
what  it  was  in  our  Lord's  time,  and  the  degree  in 
which  anything  resembling  it  is  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world  now,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  anything  of  certainty  or  precision. 
In  favour  of  the  most  literal  rendering  of  the 
passages,  which  speak  of  such  things,  the  fact  is 
beyond  question,  that,  not  only  are  there  to  be 
found  analogous  references  to  such  kinds  of 
possession,  among  classical  writers  of  those  times, 
but  that,  among  the  Jews  univereally,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sadducees,  the  belief  was  un- 
doubted that  men  were  sometimes  actually 
possessed  or  tenanted  demons ;  whether  by  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  deaUi,  as  they  thought, 
or  by  evil  angels ;  and  fiirther  that,  by  reason  of 
such  possession,  both  body  and  mind  were  left 
under  the  power  of  the  fiends  of  darkness,  not  only 
depriving  the  pomessed  one  of  all  power  of  self- 
action  or  self-will,  but  the  demons  making  use  of 
his  faculties  of  speech  and  reason,  as  if  they  were 
their  own.  That  many  of  the  phenomena, 
accompanying  demoniacal  possession,  as  related 
in  Sonpture,  nave  been  seen  in  extreme  dhses  ot 


insanity  and  epilepsy,  even  in  our  own  countiy, 
is  admitted,  and  examples  of  yet  closer  resem- 
blance are  narrated  by  missionaries,  both  from 
India  and  other  countries.  But  were  we  even  to 
admit  that  the  malady  has  now  disappeared,  and 
that  we  have  nothing  exactly  corresponding  to 
demoniacal  possession  in  modem  experience,  the 
literal  reading  of  the  gospel  mi^t  be  aooepted  all 
the  same.  In  the  possession,  whatever  it  was, 
was  a  permitted  putting  forth  of  the  powers  of 
darkness;  and  these  powers,  we  are  accustomed 
to  believe,  sustained  a  capital  abridgment,  by  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Qod  in  the  fiesh.  To  this 
our  Divine  Lord  Himself  makes  allusion,  when 
he  says,  "I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall 
from  heaven,"  as  if  intimating  that  the  rod  of 
the  enemy's  power  from  that  time  was  broken ; 
and  that,  neither  over  the  bodies  nor  the  souls 
of  men  should  he  wield  such  deadly  effects  as 
he  had  done  aforetime. 

The  point,  however,  affects  not  the  question 
we  are  dealing  with,  the  wondrous  faith  of  this 
Canaanite.  That,  from  which  her  daughter  was 
suffering,  was  a  malady  held  to  be  utterly  inour- 
able  by  any  art  of  man.  Cures  were  not  even 
attempted.  Under  ihs  violence  of  tihe  attacks, 
friends  mi^t  take  such  precautions  as  they  were 
able,  for  thdr  own  protection;  but  as  to  any 
thing  else,  th^  looked  upon  the  affliction  as  a 
permitted  visitation  of  Heaven, — worse  than  death 
to  bear,  and  futile  as  the  stroke  of  death  to 
.opprae.  Yet  this  was  the  malady  which  this 
woman,  a  stranger  to  Christ,  belonging  to  an 
accursed  people, — has  a  foXL  persuasion  that  Christ 
is  able  to  cure.  What  Omnipotence  must  she  have 
seen  in  Him !  He  is  poor,  and  without  a  following. 
His  having  gone  -bo  near  to  her  heaTen-blighted 
and  avoided  country,  seems  rather  to  have  been 
an  expedient  i»  rid  Himself  of  the  harassing 
peraecutions  oUhe  scribes  and  Pharisees ; — and  yet 
she  has  faith  that  Ha  is  able  to  chain  the  helhsh 
■tymimy  of  Sataa,  and  exp^  him  from  the  body 
of  her*  child,  fiarely  there  ii  a  grand  rcanh  in 
this  faith  in  our  Lord's  power,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  Enich  a  time,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  astonishes  by  the 
utter  unlikelihood  that  she  should  gain  any  thing 
by  her  petition.  At  seeing  her  come  at  all,  tho 
thought  of  the  Saviour's  heart  must  have  been, 
"  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith." 

(1.)  But  uie  faith  of  this  woman  has  to  be 
further  exercised  by  the  manner  in  which  her 
petition  is  received.  It  meets  with  t^at,  which 
is  perhaps  more  hard  to  bear  than  a  direct 
rehisal, — apparent  indifference,  a  resolved  silence, 
Buoh  as  that  with  which  we  commonly  ignore  an 
application  too  preposterous  in  itself  to  make  it 
needful  that  we  should  assign  any  reason.  He 
answered  her  not  a  word.  He  makes  as  if  He 
hears  not.  Tears,  cries,  passicmate  and  earnest 
beseechings, — a  mother  for  hex  child,  for  faer 
"young  datighter,"  as  Mark  touchingly  notices, 
• — for  one  rent  and  torn  with  wild  and  demoniac 
frenzy, — none  of  these  things  move  Him.  As  if  it 
were  but  the  wind  passing  by,  or  thfi  wild  waves 
beating  on  the  snore,— He  turns  not,  spof&s 
not,  but  passes  on !  Yet  her  &ith  staggcis 
not.  What  could  have  be^  pasfflBff  in  that 
woman's  mind?    'W^ted«yk4>'3bQM .  ^ 
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mind  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  we  may  ho  sure 
about.  He  Himself  knew  what  He  would  do, 
"  He  was  yearning  to  administer  the  relief  that 
was  asked  of  Him,  as  much  as  the  bowels  of 
Joseph  yearned  to  heal  the  heart-wounds  of  his 
brethren.  But  was  she  able  to  see  that  this 
marked  silence  of  the  Saviour  did  not  mean  a 
refusal?  Could  she  see  the  repentings,  kindling 
together,  in  that  Divine  heart.  Did  something 
tell  her  that,  all  the  while  He  was  walking  away 
from  her,  He  was  saying  within  Himself,  "  I 
know  the  thoughts  that  I  think  towards  you, 
-thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  evil  to  give  you  an 
expected  end."  We  know  not  what  she  thought. 
Vfo  see  only  what  she  did.  Thera  was  some 
reason  for  uat  silenoe,  she  was  sure  of  that. 
Perhaps  it  waa  to  set  her  upon  bolder  and  more 
importunate  asking,  that  **  He  answered  her  not 
a  word." 

(3.)  At  all  events,  this  was  the  only  effect  it 
had.  Her  cries  increased  even  unto  weariness, — 
to  the  weariness  of  the  disciples,  that  is,  whose 
request  that  she  might  be  sent  away  only  elicited 
from  the  Saviour  an  answer,  which  seemed  to 
make  the  poor  woman's  cas6  more  hopeless  than 
before.  *'  I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,"  the  Holy  One  replied. 
Worse  this,  the  Canaanite  might  have  thought, 
than  His  silence;  and  perhaps  suppling  the 
reason  for  the  silmoe.  That  Saviour,  kind  as  He 
might  be,  and  of  great  power,  had,  on  Sis  own 
showing,  come  into  the  world  on  a  restricted 
mission.  His  hands  were  tied  up  from  working 
a  miracle,  except  in  behalf  of  a  particular  people  ; 
and  she  was  not  one  of  them :  nay  more,  by  the 
ban  of  Heaven  upon  her  country,  was  regarded 
of  them  as  an  alien  and  an  outcast.  Will  she 
not  now  be  con-vinced  of  the  utter  futility  of  her 
request?  Far  otherwise.  A  limited  Saviour  I 
An  Almighty  Healer,  able  to  work  His  cures 
only  within  a  narrow  ring-fence  of  raoea  and 
nationalities  I  Far  from  h^  be  such  unworthy 
conceptions  of  the  Infinite  One.  Restraint  on 
such  goodness,  uid  love,  and  power,  there  can  be 
none : — **  Then  came  iiiB  and  -worshipped  Him, 
saying,  Xiord,  help  me." 

(3.)  '*Owoman,great  is  thy  faith  1"  Can  it  be 
put  to  a  further  -test?  Yes,  to  one  more.  We 
may  believe  that,  at  this  juncture,  there  was  going 
on,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  One,  a  mighty  con- 
tention,— an  impatience  like  that  of  Joseph  to 
make  Himself  known  to  the  woman  in  His  true 
character.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  Like 
Joseph  also,  he  must  stifle  the  emotions  of  His 
heart  a  little  longer,— dissemble  His  merciful 
intentions  a  little  more,  in  order  that  the  faith  of 
the  anguished  mother  may  be  exposed  to  a  yet 
more  heated  iumace,  and  come  out  the  brighter 
for  the  fire.  To  her  prayer  for  help,  the  only 
answer  He  returns  is,  "  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread,  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs."  Never 
surely  iras  answw  so  nn-Christ-like.  What  I  He, 
who  was  always  so  careful  to  put  on  one  common 
level  of  sin  and  unworthineas  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  and  to  throw  scorn  on  the  class  and 
casto  distinctions  of  social  life, — ^will  He  minister 
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to  the  pride  of  a  bigoted  and  self-righteous 

rple,  by  speaking  of  Jews  as  alone  entitled  to 
looked  upon  as  "children,"  and  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  dogs  ?  Yet,  see  how  this  woman 
turns  the  answer  to  account ;  with  skilful  adroit- 
ness making  -use  of  our  Lord's  argument  against 
Himself;  and,  as  Luther  well  puts  it,  snaring 
Christ  in  His  own  words,  "  Be  it,"  seems  to  answer 
the  woman,  "that  the  Jews  are  the  children 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  we,  poor  Qentiles,  are 
but  as  dogs,  fit  only  to  be  set  over  their  flocks." 
Yet  even  dogs  are  entitled  to  their  portion.  No 
master  would  refuse,  even  to  them,  their  pittance 
of  scraps  and  crumba.  And '  this  is  the  whole  of 
the  request  I  presume  to  make  now.  And  she 
said,  "  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  faU  from  their  master's  table."  The  pent- 
up  heart  of  the  Divine  compassions  cannot  hold 
out  longer  after  this.  The  limit  of  our  nature's 
strength,  in  the  poor  suppliant,  He  probably  saw 
was  reached.  Another  hard  word,  and  that 
bruised  reed  would  have  been  broken.  Another 
discouraging  reply,  and  the  smoking  6ax  would 
have  burned  no  more.  Then  Jesus  answered,  and 
said  unto  her,  "  O  -woman,  great  is  thy  faith. 
All  I  have  to  give  is  thuie  now ;  crumbs, 
bread,  a  kingdom, — mercy  for  -thyself  and  a 
cure  for  thy  child.  **  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as 
thou  wilt" 

Perhaps  the  feature  in  the  &i-lh  of  Ihis 
Gentile  mother,  we  shall  find  it  most  profitable 
to  bear  in  mind  and  to  imitate,  is  its  persever- 
ance; its  resolved  determination  of  purpose, — 
against  silence,  against  discouragement,  against 
hard  words,  the  woman  holding  fast  the  begin- 
ning of  her  Gonfidenoe  stoadiast  unto  the  end. 
The  instances  are  few  even  in  Scripture,  which, 
in  point  of  courageous  persistency  in  asking,  at 
all  come  up  to  the  example  of  this  Cajiaanite. 
Abraham  went  on,  time  after  time,  interceding 
with  God  for  the  cities  of  the  plain,— ea(£ 
time  riaing  in  his  demands,  and  in  a  mazmor 
arming  and  expostulating  with  God,  just  as 
this  woman  did.  But,  in  hie  case,  each  granted 
petition  gave  him  coon^  to  prefer  another, 
and  importuni^  was  stimulated  bj  renewed 
tokens  of  the  Divine  condesoensicm  to  his  re- 
quest. But  here  is  blank,  dark,  frowning  refusal 
to  the  last.  It  seemed  like  following  One,  who, 
the  more  He  was  pursued  appeared  bent  on 
getting  further  and  further  away.  And  yet  this 
pattern  of  faith  will  not  faint  and  -will  not  give  up. 
Be  it  ours  to  do  likewise.  Let  us  say,  with  this 
woman,  on  the  apparent  denial  of  our  prayer,  *  If 
He  -will  frown,  let  Him  frown.  H  He  -will  deny 
me,  let  Him  deny  me.  There  is  some  reason  for 
this  conduct,  so  unlike  Himself ;  and,  in  the  end, 
I  shall  see  what  that  reason  is.  Enough  that  the 
answer  to  my  prayer  is  on  the  way.  Though  it 
tarry,  I  frill  wait  for  it.  But  it  will  sorely  come, 
it  will  not  tarty.  Gabriel  is  coming  for  my 
words.  From  the  first  moment,  I  set  myself  to 
humble  myself  before  my  Gtod,  he  was  instructed 
to  bring  me  the  messi^e.  And  when  it  comes  it 
-will  be  of  this  form:  "0  woman,  great  is  thy 
farth.    Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 
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gom«  on  ilgt  Cliff. 


Jf^  LITTLE  cottage  npoa  the  cliff  looked  down  on  rivor 
and  Bhore, 

Low  troods  and  a  qnaint  old  garden  behind,  a  breadth 

of  waters  before ; 
Far  down  the  Channel  the  cheery  light  from  its  diamond 

casements  glowed. 
For  the  river  was  like  on  arm  of  the  sea  as  the  salt  tides 

ebbed  and  flowed. 

Aronnd  the  doorway  and  up  to  the  roof  when  sammer 

was  in  the  land, 
Great  crintsoo  loeee  and  woodbines  sweet  climbed  lovingly, 

hand  in  hand; 
While  marigolds,  pansies  and  gilliflowers  smiled  fearlessly 

from  below 

At  the  stately  sanffowors  and  hollyhocks,  that  stood  hard 
by  in  a  row  I 

Here  Peter  Carey  and  Nancy  his  wife,  with  the  child 

they  held  so  dear, 
In  frugal  plenty  and  homely  peace  had  lived  for  many  a 

year; 

Ho  worked  as  mate  on  a  trow  that  made  short  voyages, 
up  and  down. 

And  out  of  the  savings  of  years  hod  bought  a  share  in 
her  for  their  own. 

Ho  was  not  a  man  who  had  much  to  say — long  fighting 

with  wind  and  wave 
Had  made  him  sparing  of  needless  talk,  and  a  little  bit 

stem  and  grave; 
But  he  looked  all  meo  in  the  face  with  eyes  that  were 

honest,  and  clear,  and  true, 
And  what  he  prayed  for  on  meeting  nights  he  lived  for, 

the  whole  week  through. 

To  Nancy  his  absences  were  not  long  for  she  had  their 
darling  boy. 

The  one  child  given  them  late  iu  life  to  be  their  treasure 
and  joy ; 

Both  tried  to  train  him  for  good  on  earth,  for  joy  in  the 
heaven  above. 

But  Peter  governed  with  justice  and  fear,  and  Nancy 
with  mercy  and  love. 


"  He  shall  never  work  on  the  water,  wife,"  the  father 

would  say  with  pride, 
"  We  shall  have  enough  for  to  prentice  him  well,  and 

start  him  in  business  beside ; 
He's  none  of  the  strongest  in  build  yon  see,  and  our  work 

is  hard  at  ttie  best. 
Please  God  he'll  have  a  good  shop  of  his  own  before  we're 

called  to  our  rest." 

But  Harry  grew  up  such  a  wilfol  lad,  before  he  was 

twelve  years  old 
There  were  secrets  hid  in  his  schoolboy  life  his  father 

had  never  been  told ; 
His  mother  knew  that  his  good  resolves  were  passing  as 

April  snow. 

But  she  hoped  all  things  with  the  infinite  lovo  that  only 
mothers  can  know. 

He  longed  for  a  wild  and  daring  life  away  on  the  ocean 
free. 

And  hated  the  thought  of  the  inland  town  and  shop 

where  his  future  must  be, 
But  his  father  was  firm  as  a  rock  in  his  plans,  and  at 

fifteen  Harry  was  bound. 
And  the  life  began  that  seemed  to  the  lad  such  a  dull 

monotonous  round. 

Hia  Sundays  were  all  to  be  spent  at  home,  and  the  first 
loug  winter  went  by 

So  well,  that  Nancy  rebuked  her  heart  for  the  fears  the 
could  not  deny; 

But  the  sadness  of  discontent  in  his  soul  burnt  on  like  a 
smouldering  flame, 

That  burst  into  evil  as  months  went  past  and  other  temp- 
tations came. 

Led  on  by  those  who  were  older  in  years  and  older  in 
sin  than  he, 

He  learned  to  gamble,  and  drink,  and  talk  of  a  reckless 

life  on  the  sea; 
And  at  last  he  stole  from  his  master's  desk  all  the  money 

and  notes  ho  could  And, 
And  fled  away  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  not  leaving  a 

trace  behind.  (     /  \ ,  ~. ,  -v  I  /  > 
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It  WM  autmnn  time  when  the  miaery  fell,  the  puuies 

and  pinke  were  dead, 
With  moornfnl  crieB  aa  ol  low  and  pain  the  wild  geete 

sailed  overhead; 
Peter  heard  the  tidings  with  stem  set  fitoe,  but  he 

moaned  when  the  tale  waa  done, 
*■  Would  God  I  had  died  before  thii  dajr,  oh  Hany,  my 

aon,  my  son  I" 

And  Nancy,  how  did  she  bear  it?  Alaa,  no  effort  of  words 
conid  tell. 

How  long  her  fiuth  had  wrestled  with  doabt  refosiug  to 
eay  farewell. 

But  to-day  all  hope  seemed  crushed  at  a  blow,  henceforth 

aa  lifeless  to  be 
Afl  the  help  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  when  the 

tide  rolled  back  to  the  aea. 

Thsy  sold  their  hatd-eazned  ahaie  in  the  tnnr,  uid 

mtUtatiHi  was  made, 
The  indentmes  bonght,  aiid  the  abdea  sums  to  the  nttcr* 

most.fiartiiing  p^; 
But  Peter  vas  aUeied  bom  that  time  forth^ »  sUent,  and 

worn,  and  pey. 
Before  next  smnmer  his  wife  could  see  his  strength  was 

fiuling  away. 

There  oame  a  time  when  hii  gnenuey  hung  mmeedod 

behind  the  door. 
And  his  sea  boots  restodf  unionohed  by  the  ieet  that 

would  wade  through  the  sands  no  more ; 
The  laids  sang  loud  in  the  tree%  the  waves  wore  aglow 

with  the  sanset  light. 
When  the  neighboma  whispered  with  pitying  loiAt,  "He's 

took  for  dying  to-night" 

Well  nigh  heart-broken  poor  Naney  watched  his  feeble 

flattering  breath, 
As  over  his  forehead  oiept  hour  by  hour  the  chill  grey 

shadow  of  death; 
The  Presence  that  comes  but  once  in  a  life  made  the 

room  seem  a  Holy.  Plsoe, 
When  at  midnight  he  suddenly  woke  and  dried,  with  a 

mile  of  heaTen  fm  his  £aoe» 

<*  Do 'ee  hearken,  Naaoy?  ttie  Captain  (»Ub,  it  is  the  turn 
of  the  tide. 

Let  US  pass  orer  now,  he  says,  and  go  to  the  other 
ride ; 

Ton  must  bide  a  litUe  alone,  aweetheazt,  till  our  [Kodigal 

boy  shall  come. 
To  giTe  him  a  bthei's  Idsi  fiRHU  me  and  tell  him  he's 

welcome  home. 

**For  K>  he  bringeth  them  safe  to  land,  now  ring  once 

again  dear  wife, 
Sii^  *JesoB  lover,*  the  ■bIIoi'b  hymn,  mfve  lored  it  so 

all  oar  life."— 
But  ecB  the  quaTering  vwce  ooald  reach,  'T31  the  storms 

of  life  be  past,* 
B*fe  into  the  haven  the  sool  riie  loved,  was  gently  zeceiTed 

at  last 

In  the  quiet  churchyard  they  laid  him  down,  where,  under 
the  yew  tree's  shade. 

Hie  kindred  were  sleeping  the  last  long  deep,  and  the 
toilers  with  oar  and  spade 

Frem  billow  and  furrow  alike  were  freed,  and  the  sorrow- 
ful were  at  rest : 

And  Kanoy  standing  alone  by  the  grave  said  tearfully, 
<*God  knows  best** 


Friends  tried  to  persuade  her  to  |^ve  np  her  faoose,  or 

not  to  live  there  alone, 
Bat  she  answered  them  bravely,  one  and  all,  Til  stay 

tUl  my  Harry  ccmes  home ; 
I  shall  not  bo  lonely  when  i»aying  for  him,  so  neighbonn^ 

please  let  me  be. 
For  half  of  my  heart  is  in  Peter's  grave,  and  half  is  away 

on  the  sea." 

Then   she   took  in  knitting  and  sewing  to  do,  and 

managed  somehow  to  live 
Without  the  half-crown  and  a  loaf  the  parish  were  willing 

to  give : 

And  always  at  tide  time  she  wistfhlly  watched  the  boats 

that  steered  few  the  shore. 
And  listened  at  ni^ts  for  a  step  on  the  path,  and  the 

touch  of  a  hand  on  the  door! 

But  the  days  and  weeks  hod  giovnt  Into  months,  and 

the  months  rolled  on  into  years. 
Till  for  the  fourth  time  the  day  came  lonnd,  lemcmboied 

with  anguish  and  iean^ 
When  Harry  was  lost,  and  this  year  it  seemed  nainze 

shared  her  sorrowful  mood. 
So  daric  was  the  riiy^  and  so  moumftal  the  wind  that 

wuled  thzoa{^  the  desolate  wood. 

All  day  the  curlews  had  been  flying  inland  foreboding  a  ' 
tenible  gale. 

And  Xancy  still  knelt  by  her  patohwm^  bed  at  mid- 
night, tearful  and  pale, 

"Oh  save  him,  my  Fatherl"  her  prayer  arose,  an  eager 
importunate  word, 

"The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  die  is  a  widow,  dear 
Lord  I" 

Far  away  down  channel  the  selCaame  hour  a  stately 

vessel  wMit  down. 
And  all  on  board  perished  save  one  of  her  crew,  a  man 

weather  beaten  and  brown; 
It  was  Hprry  the  wanderer,  coming  back  home  with 

desperate  longing  at  last 
To  make  atonement,  if  any  could  be,  tar  the  follies  and 

Bins  of  the  past 

That  night  as  he  tossed  in  a  &ail  open  boat  'mid  the 

roar  of  the  waves  and  the  wind, 
Life  off^Dg  only  a  prison  in  fitnit,  death  following 

closely  behind. 
There  came  through  the  darkness  a  whisper  that  told 

how  his  sins  might  all  be  fiorg^ven. 
And  with  pasuonate  yearning  for  pardon  and  peace  ho 

cried  to  his  Father  in  heaven. 

There  was  joy  in  the  {nesence  of  angels  that  ni^t  over 

one  repenting  with  tears, 
Tin,  with  bright  hopes  of  pardon,  came  bade  to  his 

mind  the  hymn  forgotten  for  years 
That  his  fother  had  loved,  and  he  sang  it  aloud  at  one 

who  was  ready  to  die— 
*« Jesus  lover,"  solenmly  rang  through  the  storm.  "Let 

me  to  thy  bosom  fly." 

A  lifeboat  drew  near  and  his  singing  was  heard,  and  ho 

was  delivered  firom  death, 
And  next  day  when  the  tempest  had  almost  spent  its 

last  faint  shuddering  breath* 
When  the  sea  birds  were  flitting  like  gleams  of  light 

o'er  the  waves  still  crested  with  foam, 
Harry  passed  onoe  more  through  the  li^ 

and  stood  on  the  threshoUctii 
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Ah,  'vrho   Bhall  picture  tho  mothci'a   delight  u  ihe 

welcomed  her  long  lost  son, 
She  conld  not  speak  when  he  asked  hex  of  him  vhoae 

journey  ao  long  had  been  done; 
Bnt  when  he  told  of  hia  newly  fonnd  hopes  that  nerer 

till  death  should  cease. 
She  whispered,  "  O  Lord,  now  lettestT  Then  Thy  sorrant 

depart  in  jieacel" 

The  roses  still  climb  and  the  gillifloTers  bloom  jost  as 

they  blossomed  of  old 
Bound  the  home  on  the  cliff,  and  peace  reigna  within 

that  is  better  than  silver  or  gold ; 
For  Harry  has  long  since  lived  down  the  disgrace  of  the 

past,  with  its  sorrow  and  shame. 
And  won  for  himself  in  the  home  of  his  yoath  a  good 

and  on  honest  nune. 

Awaiting  the  summons  Crom  over  the  sea  that  she 
knows  will  coiao  for  her  soon 

Nancy  rests,  and  forgetB  in  the  sunset  of  life  its  sorrow- 
ful afternoon. 

While  Harry  atones  for  the  desolate  yean  wlien  her 

path  was  so  lonely  and  nmgk 
With  a  stnmgliearted  tendenien,  tinged  with  regret  thai 

never  can  love  her  enough. 

And  often  together  they  stand  at  the  door  in  the  hoar 

that  she  lores  the  best. 
And  looking  away  o'er  the  rippling  -wavest  to  tiie  golden 

gates  of  tiie  west. 
She  whispers  sofUy,  ■*  Ah  leave  ns  no^  till  the  stomia  of 

lifa  shsU  be  past, 
Then  Into  the  haven  beyond  tke  sea,  O  Lord,  reoetvc 

us  at  last!" 

HABT  BOWLES. 


CEUELTY  TO  Children.— Hiss  Hesba  Stretton,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Timetf  describes  a  leoent  vint  to  the  Shelter 
in  liverpool,  opened  by  the  Society  f<»  the  Prevention  of 
Cmelty  to  Children.  "Itisasmalljinexpenrivehoase;  and 
the  arrangements  for  lodging,  and  bofuding  the  children  are 
admiral^  simple.  The  business  of  the  society  seems  to 
be  done  in '  a  practical  and  methodical,  yet  most  kindly 
manner.  The  snperiutendent  and  his  wife,  who  have 
(^uxge  of  the  Shelter*  are  giving  to  their  very  painftil  work 
an  enlightened,  patient  and  Christian  charity.  They  have 
put  themselves  into  commmiioatioQ  with  the  Board  Schools 
and  the  hospitals,  the  police,  city  missionaries,  and  Bible- 
women,  and  all  slmilai  agencies.  During  the  first  ax 
months  there  have  been  211  cases,  involving  tho  wolfaro 
of  no  less  than  378  children.  Of  these  there  wore  50 
cases  of  violence,  106  of  cruel  neglect,  210  of  togging, 
vagrancy,  and  exposure,  and  12  of  immorality.  Acts  of 
aggravated  cruelty  arc  moat  frequently  committed  by  step- 
parents, or  by  dissolute  men  and  women  with  whom  the 
parents  have  formed  immoral  cotmectiooB.  Cruel  neglect 
UEually  results  from  drunkenness,  while  the  sad  cases  of 
begging  ore  the  direct  consequence  of  the  careless  habits 
of  alms-giving  indulged  in  by  the  public,  who  make  it 
worth  while  for  porentB,  themselves  able-bodied,  to  send 
their  starved,  and  almost  naked  children,  to  beg  in  the 
streets.  If  this  is  the  result  of  one  half-year's  operation 
of  tho  Liverpool  Society,  what  is  the  sum  of  cruel  oppres- 
nODt  and  of  domb  misery  among  the  countless  children 


who  fill  our  streets?  I  venture  to  say  there  is  scarocly  a 
parish  in  England  where  some  cases  of  cruel  neglect  would 
not  be  brought  to  light  if  there  was  a  natioial  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cmelty  to  children.  But  if  we  cannot 
have  a  uational  society,  why  cannot  we  have  at  least  gob 
for  London  ?  Liverpool  has  proved  the  need  of  one  in  her 
streets;  and  the  inarticulate  cry  of  London  children  ought 
to  be  listened  to  ;  and  will  be  listened  to  sooaer  or  later. 
Only  while  we  linger  they  perish."  We  are  glad  to  noto 
that  a  ipeetLng  has  since  been  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  to 
ferm  a  Society  for  Iiondon.  It  is  foond  that  in  many  casea 
the  laws  fiX  dealing  with  offences  against  children-are 
excellent,  and  that  all  that  is  needful  is  a  poweifiil  flodety 
to  put  the  law  firmly,  bnt  concdderately,  in  force.  To  taj 
nothing  of  acts  of  direct  cmelty,  the  mortality  among 
children  in  London  and  other  la^  towns  U  a  ■^"^"l 
According  to  tho  Beg^strar  General's  Betnms,  tiie  ordinary 
diseases  of  childhood,  such  as  measles  and  whooping  cough, 
carry  off  very  many  more  lives  than  faver,  small-pox,  and 
other  malignant  and  contagions  disorders ;  while  in  ten  yean 
London  alone  over  6,000  ehildten  under  one  year  age 
have  been  suffocated.  The  grass  ne^eot  and  carelessness 
which  such  mortality  diacloBea  call  at  least  for  inquiry,  and* 
if  possible,  for  remedy. 

Mb.  Spobgeon's  Hokbt— Weatwood,  when  beat^pment 
lives,  is  a  bouse  on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  Benlah 
ffill,  the  Bot^iem  zidge  of  the  wooded  haig^ts  of  Syden- 
ham.  A  more  charming  spot  it  would  be  diffieolt  to  find  in 

the  loveliest  suburbs  of  London.   The  house,  whidi  is  a 
largo  one,  stands  in  ihe  midst  of  well-wooded  and  qiaciooa 
grounds,  oommanding  from  its  windows  an  extended  view 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  Surrey.   All  is  Bo  peaoefhl  and  still 
that  the  house  and  the  grounds  m^t  be  fifty  miles  from 
town  instead  of  being  but  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  drive 
from  the  Tabernacle — that  swarming  hive  of  ceaseless 
aotivity  in  the  heart  of  busy  Lfflidon.   The  house  is 
approached  by  a  carriage  drive  entered  by  the  lodge  gates. 
The  miniature  lake,  in  which  a  somewhat  waterlo^ed  boat 
was  floating  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  lies  immediately  below 
the  house.   The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  the  lawns 
well  kept,  the  shrubberies  in  good  ^rder.   Mr.  Sporgeon 
loves  to  bask  in  the  vonshine,  and  legrais  nothing  ao  moch 
at  Mentone  as  the  delight  of  bathing  in  the  sontbem  snn- 
light  all  day  long.   A  Mend  recently  gave  him  a  water- 
proof mattross,  on  which  he  can  Ue  on  the  gionnds  at 
Beulah  Hill  without  fear  of  rheumatism ;  but  tke  blazing 
efiblgence  of  the  southern  skies  no  mattress  can  snpply. 
The  stables  and  coachhouse  lie  out  of  sight  down  the  hiU. 
They  are  ptotooted  against  witohes,  warlocks,  and  all  the 
uncanny  tribe,  by  a  monstrous  horseshoe,  wooing  ft 
couple  of  hundredweight,  the  gift  of  a  friend,  who  evidently 
deemed  qnauti^  an  invsdnable  spedfio  against  evil  spirits 
There  is  a  founts  with  gold  fish  in  another  part  of  die 
garden*  and  any  nmnber  of  beehives,  for  Hr.  Spn^eon  is  a 
great  apiarian,  and  loves  to  bear  the  murmur  of  the  bees  as 
ho  strolls  through  his  small  dtmudn.  The  borders  of  the 
kitchen  garden  are  all  t^low  with  pinln  and  other  homely 
English  flowers,  the  beds  of  which  yield  every  week  a 
heavy  crop  of  floral  fragrance  for  the  slams  of  Sonthwaric 
The  flower  mission  in  connection  with  the  TobernBcle — 
there  is  almost  everything  in  connection  with  the  Talwr- 
nacle  except  a  theatre  and  a  public  house—sends  it* 
gleaners  regularly  to  Westwood,  and  their  bosketsof  flowtW 
gladden  many  a  home  in  the  dark  and  dreary  alleys  of 
Loudon.   Rustic  arbours  and  convenient  seats  offer  plcasmt 
resting-places,  nor  is  tho  sense  of  restful  seclusion  aud 
tranquillity  much  disturbed  even  by  the  presence  of  onc  or 
two  fat  pugs,  ugly  with  the  beauty  of  their  breed,  viatbt 
run  about  the  garden  as  if  it  belonnd  40  them.— jPai^ 
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OHAFTEB  IT. — VO  HOPE. 


TILL  at  the  TiDdcnr,  Effio," 

henelf  ftom  a  long  afler-dinner  nap,  and  Bhiveruig  in 
the  chilly  tvilight  of  the  etormy  antnmn  evening.  All 
the  brightness  of  the  morning  had  disappeared  long  before 
Buudon-Q.  Old  Piper,  weather  wise,  knew  the  eigna  of 
change  too  well  to  make  a  mistake.  The  night  would  be 
very  dark,  and,  worse  still,  tempestuous.  GfRc,  intent  aud 
anxioufl,  watched  the  black  driving  clouds,  but  made  no 
reply.  **  Child,  como  away — what  is  there  to  look  at  ? " 
called  the  mother  plaintively.  "  God  help  the  poor  sailors ! 
I  hear  the  wind  riaug.  It  must  be  tho  gale  predicted  to 
rage  for  three  days.  Poke  the  fire,  my  dear  child,  and  ring 
for  candles.  I  hope  you  saw  that  Jock  hod  dry  socks,  clean 
boots,  and  a  tidy  jacket.  Of  course  ho  has  come  home 
long  ago — the  poor  boy  will  be  glad  of  an  early  supper. 
Sly  darling,  yon  ore  as  white  as  a  ghost  aud  do  woudcr, 
watching  those  furious  angry  billows.  Tho  very  sound  of 
the  waves  tcllu  a  fearful  tale  to-night— one  does  not  need 
to  look,  and  would  rather  not  bo  compelled  to  listen. 
Where  is  your  brother?  " 

*•  If  I  did  but  know  for  certain  "—thought  Effie— "  then 
the  waves  would  bo  beautiful " — aloud,  she  auswored  slowly, 
— **  I  have  been  looking  out  for  him,  mother  dear,  but  it  is  too 
late  BOW,  and  quite  dark.  Wc  wero  not  to  mind  you  know, 
or  wonder,  or  suppose,  because  it  is  a  long,  long  walk  &om 
Beer  Head — and  Jack  said — oh,  please  don't  be  frightened, 
dear  mother  I — and  the  wind  is  so  rough — rough  enough  to 
blow  a  boy  over  the  cliffs — aud  there  ore  good  beds  at  the 
'  Crab  Inn,' — so  Jock  will  just  sleep  there,  I  was  to  per- 
suade you  to  let  him — only  I  never  really  believed  ho 
would  get  benighted,  because  tho  sun  woe  so  gloiioUB 
Hper  ifl  certain  soze  he  will  be  all  right  Certain 


sure,  mother— Piper  is  so  funny,  bo  very  nice,  he  aud  it 
for  me  three  times  over.  '  There's  no  danger,  litOo  mils 
— I  warned  tho  young  gentleman  my  ownself,  ho  knows 
all  about  it — beds  an'  tides  an'  bacon.'  Won't  you  lie  down 
again,  mother  darling,  whilst  Mrs.  Slade  sota  the  table,  aud 
I  get  Jack's  clothes  aired  ?  Of  oourse,  he  may  oome,  but 
nobody  must  fret  if  he  doesn't  turn  up  till  the  morning 
Please,  lie  down,  mamma." 

Mrs.  Austin  obeyed  the  little  girl  in  ailenoe ;  last  coming 
doubts  and  fears  exeK^ised  her  inotherly  aouL  Old  Piper 
bad  warned  her  son — there  tfo*  danger  then  of  some  kind, 
and  if  so,  Jack»  after  the  manner  of  boyi^  would  piobaUy 
run  into  it. 

Half  an  hour  passed  quietly,  though  out  of  doora  the  din 
and  oommotion  increased  every  minute.  Their  own  small 
house  creaked  and  trembled  in  the  gra^  of  the  wind.  *•  Oh, 
where  was  Jack?" 

"  Safe  an'  sound,  ma'am,  you  may  depend,"  said  busy  Mrs. 
Slado  again  and  again,  whilst  arranging  the  table,  the  apple- 
pie  and  clotted  oreomi  the  golden  butter  and  plmn  buns,  in 
tempting  perfection.  "  Didn't  I  advise  Mister  Jack  in  oaae 
of  night  or  bad  weather,  or  twenty  other  harmless  aooideota — 
didn't  I  say  my  ownself— Young  dr,  you'll  find  the  beat  of 
quarters  at  Beer  Head?  'Tiaabrothorof  mine,  ma'am,  that 
keeps  the  '  Grab  Inn '  thwe ;  a  careful  man,  who  wouldn't 
turn  a  dog  out  of  doors  on  a  stormy  night,  muoh  less  a  town 
gentleman  with  money  and  manners.  No,  no — just  UsteOr 
ladiei^  listen — ^*tisn*t  poaaiblein  such  weather,  to  go  by  beach 
nor  cliffs,  save  for  a  sea  gull  what  the  IxNcd  has  provided 
with  wings  a  purpose,  when  needed.  Piper  he  will  teU  yon 
theaame.  I  left  the  old  man  in  the  kitchen;  he'sdwriringto 
ease  little  miss's  anzietiea.  We'll  bespeak  a  horse  and  cart 
the  first  thing  in  tho  morning,  and  bring  Mister  Jack  home 
lively  and  fresh  as  a  herring.  'Tis  a  very  awkward  road  to 
Bear  and  a  loug  one,  and  not  safe  for  a  pitch  dark  night,  witii 
the  wind  a  howling  like  this.  Don't  you  think,  all  things 
considered,  yon  could  eat  a  morsel  of  supper,  Mn.  Austin 
ma'am?  I've  mode  everything  ready — ^boiling  water  aud 
precautionB.*' 

So  encouraged  and  cunningly  persuaded,  Mrs.  Austin 
tried  to  forget  her  fears,  ^ngthening  herself  not  with 
food,  but  with  tho  talkative  landlady's  shrewd  oommon 
sense,  and  life  experience  of  weather,  loads  and  slune. 

Effio  indeed  soon  recovered  her  spirits.  Had  she  not 
been  very  good  ?  Jack's  commissions  were  all  executed. 
How  neat  and  nice  that  crabbed  Latin,  exercise  looked— 
almost  coraprchcDsiblc,  with  never  a  single  blot. 

Of  course  Jack  woiUd  pooh-pooh  her  work — hoys  do  so 
love  to  tease ;  but  tha  sister  thinking  only  of  her  brother's 
fond  Idss,  cored  little  for  growls  or  teasing.  Also  she  had 
boundless  faith  in  old  Piper — especially  now  that  the 
fisherman's  morning  prophecy  had  come  true. 

At  tho  usual  hour,  the  musing  child  put  away  neodlo 
work  and  books,  and  fetching  her  Testament,  sat  beside  her 
mother's  sofa,  her  biowu  head  pressed  against  that  troubled 
mother's  doubting  heart.  Jack  had  the  Prayer  Book 
— most  likely  he  was  reading  from  it  at  this  very  minute 
—he  would  not  forget  them  to-night— he  could  not  be 
thoughtless  with  the  wind  and  waves  roaring  so  piti- 
lessly. 

She  opened  her  Testament  almost  at  random,  and  began 
to  read  in  a  clear,  childish  voice,  the  story  of  a  tempest 
never  to  bo  forgotten — of  a  sinking  ship  and  perishing 
disciples,  and  Christ,  their  Master,  asleep  on  a  pillow,  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  little  vessel. 

"  Lord,  save  us,"  Ihey  cried,  and  immediately  tho  wind 
ceased,  the  waves  grew  calm,  tho  danger  was  over — for 
Jesus  had  awakened — tlie  Lord  who  loved  them  had  sjwken. 
He  could  speak  this  evening  quite  as  easily.  Elhe  shut 
the  book ;  presently  beside  her  own  bed  she  would  say  out 
loud  tho  words  in  her  heart — "Lord,  save  Jack — we  want 

him — we  love  him  bo — ^bring  him  safe '.  , 
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**SfaaU  I  dng?"  ahe  asked  then,  much  comfinrted— it 
won't  Boond  very  nice  all  by  myself  

" 'Onward,  Chriitiaa  soldiers,  mBucliiDg  as  to  var — * 

"  That  is  the  vene  Jack  shonta  the  loudest,  mofher," 
flhe  said.  **He  does  like  it,  and  he  means  to  be  Gtod'a 
soldier  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  am  stue— but — per- 
haps-^ve  will  finish  it  together  to-moTTow  erening,  dear 
mother— good-ni^t." 

Effle*s  eyes  shone  all  the  brighter  that  her  pale  cheeks 
were  wet  with  loving  tears.  Bhe  had  got  half-way  through 
the  hymn  before  breaking  suddenly  down  in  Catering 
pitiful  ezcuBes. 

So  it  came  to  paae  that  the  brother  and  sister,  thou^  lost 
to  each  otheFt  sang  onoe  more  in  unison,  and  I  think  that 
listening  angola  oanght  the  broken  melody,  and  wafted  it 
strong  and  dear  to  hcavcu. 

EfBe  at  least  slept  well,  and  dreamed  that  Jack  was 
sportively  cuffing  and  kissing  her  pink  ears — a  boy's 
discipline  for  taking  the  conceit  out  of  small  girls.  But 
the  dawn  had  deepened  into  sunrise,  before  Mrs.  Austin 
closed  her  wakeful  eyes,  and  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock 
when  she  started  up  in  bed,  roused  by  a  hurry  of  footsteps 
and  voices  below  stairs,  and  crying  reproachfully — "  Oh, 
Jack,  where  have  you  been  ?  Huet  yonr  mother  always 
weep  and  watch  for  you — will  you  never  grow  into  a  man  ? 
Oh  Jack— Jade  C 

**  The  cart  is  gone  to  fetch  him,  mother,"  said  Bffle  cheer- 
fully, appearing  with  her  dainty  breakfast  tray.  « Old 
Piper  drove  it  himself.   Jack  will  be  at  home  for  dinner." 

The  dinner  was  served ;  again  the  apple  tart  bad  to  be 
taken  away  uncut.  *'  It  will  do  for  snpper,"  hopefnl  Ef&e 
said,  taking  her  own  stand  at  the  window,  there  to  look 
and  listen.  Still  the  wind  blew  hard,  the  zeuo  ponred 
down  in  torrents,  a  driving  hall  of  sand  and  shingle  beat 
fleioely  i^nst  the  olonded  pum.  Hour  aftra  hour 
Btniek,  the  1^  hall  dock  ticked  mtmotononsly;  there  was 
no  other  sonnd  in  the  empty  lodging-house,  nor  a  sool 
stirring  on  the  deserted  Esplanade.  The  last  visitor  seemed 
to  have  departed;  it  was  not  worth  while,  Mrs.  Blade 
flald,  to  put  out  the  *  Aputment  board*  in  such  weather. 

By-ond-by  the  twilight  closed  in  swiftly.  Effie  could 
watch  DO  longer ;  the  sky  was  too  black,  the  glass  too 
dirty.  She  crept  beside  her  mother,  and  saw  with  joy  that 
the  dear  anxious  mamma  slept  lightly. 

Every  moment  now  must  certainly  bring  Jack.  Listen  t 
Someone — someone  has  arrived — why  docs  not  her  brother 
rush  in,  wet  through  and  noisy  ? 

Glandng  at  her  mother,  Effle  softly  opened  the  parlour 
door,  and  with  words  of  warning  on  her  lips,  ran  lightly  to 
the  kitchen.  It  was  all  lighted  up  with  the  ruddy  blaze 
of  a  kindling  faggot,  and  the  child  bewildered,  fearing 
she  knew  not  what,  lingered  unseen  in  the  darker  passage. 
Half  a  dozen  silent  figures  stood  around  old  Piper,  Mra. 
Slode  first  and  foremost  amongst  the  women,  and — Effle's 
heart  came  into  her  throat — the  bustling  landlady  was 
crying,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  best  silk  apron.  From 
Piper's  hat  and  hwr  and  drenched  clothes,  the  water 
dripped,  trickling  into  little  pools  on  the  neatly  sanded  floor. 

"  The  Lord  have  meroy !  The  good  God  Almighty  help 
nsl"  groaned  the  tearftil  woman,  breaking  the  terrible 
silence,  and  looking  at  the  awe-Wock  fiwses  azoond  her  in 
vain  appeal. 

"  Whatever  is  to  be  done  ?  Speak,  neighbours,  can't  ye  ? 
"Who  will  tell  the  poop  young  gentleman's  mother? 
Never  to  see  her  boy  ative  op  dead — never  no  more — oh 
cruel,  cruel — 'tisn't  true  I  Bestir  yourselves  everybody — 
we'll  have  a  regular  hue  and  cry — we'll  fiud  him — yes,  yes, 
Miss  Effle,  run  back  to  the  parlour,  my  dear  little  lady  t 
your  mamma  is  not  to  be  frighted,  we'll  get  him  for  yon, 
your  Mister  Jack !  Open  your  mouth,  Piper,  if  you're  a 
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man.  Voat  'eo  see  the  child's  dumb-ecarod?  God  hdp 
US,  'tis  too  late,  look  you  there  " 

The  good  woman's  torrent  of  words  tAappei.  niddenly: 
die  could  only  point  to  the  doorway,  and  begin  to  cry  agahi. 
There  stood  the  lost  Jade's  mother,  v^  pale,  bnt  firm  and 
teariesL  Taking  Effle  by  the  hand,  Mrs.  Austin  walked 
straight  op  to  old  Piper,  whilst  the  women  fidl  hade 
respectfully,  and  the  old  tailor  siaped  at  the  lady  in  hdp- 
less  wonder,  like  a  man  bereft  of  his  senses. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth— the  troth- tell  it  quickly,"  she 
said,  laying  her  thin  hand  on  Piper's  arm,  and  compelling 
him  to  speech  with  her  beseeching  eyes.  "Where  is  mj 
boy,  my  Jack  ?   The  truth  in  one  word,  or  I  shall  die." 

Bight  or  wrong  the  old  flBherman  had  to  speak.  Only 
plain  words  came  to  his  stammering  tongue. 

"  Your  boy,  ma'am" — he  answered.  •*  I  have  done  my 
best,  God  knows— the  sea  has  got  him,  poor  Ud,  and  what 
the  sea  gets  off  Pitless  Point,  it  never  gives  back,  lady,  not 
till  the  Judgment  Day.  Swept  out  into  the  ocean— lost, 
lost !— they'll  tell  you  so,  more  than  one  here— lost— dead 
an'  buried,  God  help  us  all ! " 

Mrs.  Austin  looked  at  the  sorrowful  faces  turned  towards 
her,  piteously  appealing  to  some  kind  soul  for  a  single  word 
of  denial  or  doubt ;  then  reading  in  all  eyes  the  certainty 
of  her  bitter  loss,  she  let  go  Piper's  arm  and  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground.  There  Effle  dropped  beside  her;  wanning 
her  cold  cheeks  with  tears  and  kisses. 

They  carried  the  poor  lady  to  her  bed,  where,  restored  to 
the  misery  of  consciousness,  she  wept  and  prayed  through 
the  dismal  night,  unable  to  say,  God's  will  be  done,  and 
only  comforted  ever  so  little  by  Effie's  ding^g  embraoe. 

"  I  will  go  down  to  the  grave  to  my  sen  weeping,"  die 
said,  not  asking  for  further  partionlars  yet  Jack  was  dead, 
the  sea  had  got  him— the  cmel,  omel  sear- he  eoukt  newex 
bo  a  man  now,  poor  thonghtlesi  Jack— «noUeboy,if  God 
had  given  him  time  and  training  pow  Jade  I 

"  But  he  is  Ood'i  Jade  all  the  time,  mother  daiUng^** 
whispered  EiBe  through  her  tesza.  **  God  will  nuJce  ft 
man  of  him,  I  am  sure  of  it;  Ilore  Jaokn.  Qod  will  find, 
him  tat  m  some  day,  perhaps  quite  soon.  Sweet  mother  be 
comforted.   Let  us  listen  and  wait" 

The  wise  ohOddaied  not  speak  more  i^inlf.  Adelidons 
hope  lay  deep  in  her  heart,  an  expectation  too  ngody 
wonderful  for  grown  up  people's  dull  and  therefore  unbe- 
lieving ears.  Effie  herself  feared  to  ^ve  her  credulous 
fancies  definite  shape.  Why  should  dear  Jack  be  lost,  any 
more  than  Kobinson  Crusoe  ?  Why  might  not  her  Inave 
brother  return  to  them  in  like  manner,  and  soon,  as  she 
had  foretold  7  Beer  Head  was  so  very  much  nearer  than 
poor  Crusoe's  desert  island.  When  people  die,  everything 
is  so  horribly  sure  and  certain.  The  coffin  is  carried  away, 
the  bell  tolls,  the  deep  dark  grave  is  filled  up — on  it  the 
greeu  grass  grows — one  has  seen  the  last  of  the  bdoved 
sleeper,  he  is  buried— lost — until  the  Judgment  Day. 
Thank  God  I  old  Piper  ought  not  to  have  said  that  of 
brother  Jock.  But  then,  of  course,  an  ignorant  flshenoftn 
who  had  never  heard  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  conld  not  be 
blamed  for  losing  heart  and  making  np  his  nund  in  ft 
minute. 

No,  Jack's  sieter  has  not  seen  the  last  of  him.  She  holds 
her  foolish  faith  fast.  In  this  sorrowful,  too  matter-of-fact 
world,  the  children— the  dreamers — not  seldom  get  the 
bettor  of  wise  men  and  philosophers. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  can  believe. 


ANSWER  TO  SCRtPTLUE  FBOTEBB. 
HO.  IV.— p.  464. 

A.  KEBST  HUBT  DOETB  GOOD  LIKE  A  KSDIOHX— PTOT. 
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THE  WOBD  OF  LIFE. 
*'  He  that  believeth  on  Me  hath  everlasting  Ufe."-VoAn  vL  47- 
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SHOULDER  TO  SHOTJIiDEE. 

BT  THB  ArrnOB  OF  **  CHKims  BBDnSN'B  TEOCBLES." 
CHAPTER  III. — ^EESOLVES. 


THEN  Game  the  crowning  ceremony.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Glen  was  a  grave,  good  man,  of  middle 
age,  prudent,  paiz^taking,  oonsiBtent;  oons(uen- 
tious  in  the  perfomuuice  of  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  and 
moderately  successful  in  hia  work.  His  manner 
of  work  was  not  aggressive  either  in  a  good  or  in 
an  evil  sense  of  the  word.  He  kept  hia  flock  to- 
gether, and  fed  them  with  food  which  seemed  to 
him  "  convenient  for  them ;  "  lie  gladly  received 
back  again  one  who  had  wandered,  and  wel- 
comed new  comers  to  the  fold,  but  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  go  after  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

He  had  had  his  own  troubles  at  one  time  and 
another,  and  had  borne  them  patiently  while 
they  were  to  be  borne ;  and  he  had  generaUy  acted 
with  judgment  when  action  became  necessary. 
Though  not  yet  an  old  man,  he  sympathised 
more  entirely  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  generation  just  passing  away  than  with 
those  of  the  present. 

He  held  to  ancient  landmarks  in  all  things 
secular  and  sacred.  He  was  slow  to  receive  new 
ideas,  and  slower  still  in  giving  them  out  again 
to  his  people.  New  methods  of  work  were  re- 
garded by  him  with  disfavour  because  they  were 
new,  and  when  moved  through  necessity  or 
expediency,  or  even  by  his  own  conscience,  to 
adopt  such  methods,  it  was  always  under  silent 
protest.  Anything  either  in  the  work  of  the 
Church,  or  in  the  Ufe  or  experience  of  individual 
Christians  which  looked  like  excitement,  seemed 
to  him  unreal,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided — a 
violation  of  iivd  precept  which  insists  that  "all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

He  was  'not  -easily  moved,  bat  even  the  most 
nnobsOTvant  of  his  guests  did  not  fail  to  see  that 
to-night  something  had  moved  him.  Mrs.  Wynne 
said  to  herself  "  It  is  hia  talk  with  Mr.  Barton." 
His  wife  took  notioe  of  his  absorbed  face  with 
surprise  rather  than  withianxiety,  as  they  all  sat 
listening  to  the  music  by  the  firelight.  All  saw 
it  when  the  lamps  were  iNTought  in  and  the  time  ■ 
came  for  the  ceremcmy  which  had  been  arnuaged 
in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  "Wynne  brought  forward  a  small  table, 
covered  with  a  napkin  of  snowy  damask,  on 
which  was  placed  a  sUvor  baain  of  water  and  the 
Family  BiHe  o£  Silas  Barton. 

It  was  a  notion  of  my  husband's  ta  brii^  it 
down,"  Patience  had  said  when  the  Bible  was 
taken  out  of  the  box  in  the  morning. 

In  a  little  Mrs.  Barton  came  in,  foUowed  by  Miss 
Marlowe  carrying  the  child,  dressed  in  the  flow- 
ing robes  which  Helen  herself  had  worn  on  a 
similar  occasion  two  and  twenty  years  ago. 
There  was  an  instant  hush  in  the  room,  when  the 
child  was  placed  in  hia  father's  arms,  and  the 
minister,  lifting  ids  hands,  said,  "  Let  us  pray." 

What  had  oome  to  him  7   Surely  his  heart  and  | 


his  lips  had  been  'touched.*  There  was  a 
difference  in  his  words  and  in  his  manner,  which 
even  hia  heedless  yotmgest  boy  conld  see  and 
feel,  but  which  no  one  in  ^e  room  could  at  first 
understand,  and  it  was  the  same  through  all  he 
had  to  say  and  do. 

There  is  no  written  form  of  words  used  in 
his  church  on  such  occasions,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  there  might  as  well  have  been,  as  far 
as  Mr.  Glen  waa  concerned,  for  though  he  used 
his  own  words  at  such  time,  they  rarely  varied 
perceptibly  with  the  new  occasion. 

As  to  the  words  used  even  now,  they  were  not 
new  or  unfamiliar  to  those  who  lUtened ;  but 
when  he  spoke  to  these  two,  who  had  returned 
almost  &om  the  gates  of  deiEith  to  tf^e  up  the 
work  which  God  had  given  them — ^the  bringing 
up  of  Uieir  child  to  "  glorify  Him  and  to  enjoy 
Him  for  ever" — ^he  spoke  Hke  one  who  had  a 
message  to  deliver,  and  it  fell  from  his  lips  with 
power.  And  it  waa  received  as  it  waa  given — a 
message  from  God. 

As  for  Mr.  Barton  he  stood  there  with  his  boy 
in  his  arras,  with  a  faco  transfi^red.  Helen 
touched  her  sister,  who  was  sitting  with  her 
head  bowed  on  her  hand,  that  she  might  look  up 
to  see.  Patience  stood  with 'clasped  hands,  calm 
and  strong.  Silas  was  calm  and  strong  too,  but 
as  different  as  possible  in  expression  and  attitude 
from  the  old  Silas,  whose  pride  in  his  great 
strength,  and  whose  boasts  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  what  he  meant  to  do,  they  all  remembered. 
The  look  on  hia  face  made  his  mother  think  of 
the  time  when  her  son  was  a  little  child,  and, 
strangely  enough,  it  brought  to  Dr.  Graham's 
remembrance  a  picture  he  lutd  BCHnewhere  seen, 
of  a  knight  bn<uding  on  his  armour  before  the 
battle. 

When  the  'minister  asked  the  usual  question, 
'  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  promise  which  the  offering 
of  their  child  in  this  manner  implied,  he  did  it 
with  a  look  of  confidence  which  was  not  always 
'  seen  on  his  face  at  such  a  time.  When,  instead  of 
the  bowed  head,  or  the  single  word  of  assent  which 
was  the  usual  answer,  there  came,  firm  and  clear 
-  from  the  father's  lips,  the  solemn  yet  joyful  "  I 
will,  so  help  me  God,"  a  sympathetic  thrill 
touched  every  heart ;  and  when  like  an  echo,  soft 
and  sweet,  Patience  repeated  it,  "So  help  me 
God ! "  happy  old  Mrs.  Barton  pat  her  face  down 
on  her  hands  with  a  sols       ^  i^i'O  tears  came 
to  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wynne." 
"  A  new  departure,"  whispered  Mrs.  Mnir. 
"God  Bpe^  them  both,    said  the  doctor  in 
reply. 

A  pause  followed  the  close  of  the  service,  an« 
then  Norman  Graham  Barton  was  passed  (rorti 
hand  to  hand,  and  praised,  and  kisa^,  and  made 
much  of  as  is  the  way  at  stwlra  1^B4  Then 
the  usual  register  ^^i»gtii9a^Jtm.Own^aD 
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Dr.  Graham  being  -wilaiMB.  Bnt  the  interest 
of  the  occasion  was  by  no  means  over  when  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  Barton  stood  for  a  nuniMnt  looking  round 
on  the  oompany  yriih  a  littLe  embarrasement,  and 
then  he  opened  the  Bible.  The  yotmg  people 
exchanged  looks  of  dismay,  for  tea  was  supposed 
to  be  waiting.  But  Silas  had  no  intention  of 
giving  them  an  exhortation.  He  opened  it  at  the 
blank  pages  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  as  he  did  so  they  saw  that  his  hand  trembled. 
On  one  page  a  line  or  two  was  written,  and  on 
the  other  tbe  names  of  his  little  dead  children. 
Clearing  his  voice  more  than  once,  he  said, — 

"  We  have  more  to  sign  to-night  my  wife  and 
I,  and  as  many  more  as  see  their  way  clear  to  do 
so  may  sign  it  as  well.  Patience  only  signs  it — 
to  help  along  and — ahem — 111  just  read  it." 

**  I  herel^  promise^  that  as  long  as  I  live,  I 
will  neither  touch,  taste,  nor  handle  anythiiig 
that  can  intoxicate." 

The  pen  and  ink  had  been  removed  from  the 
little  table,  and  stood  on  the  comer  of  the 
mantelpiece,  dose  by  Dr.  Graham's  hand,  and  it 
was  natural  enough^  everycme  thought,  that  he 
should  dip  the  pen  in  the  ink  and  put  it  into  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Barton.  When  Mr.  Barton  had 
written  his  name  he  did  the  aame  for  Mrs.  Barton, 
and  when  she  in  turn  had  written  hers  beneath 
that  of  her  husband  without  a  pause  Dr.  Graham 
bent  down  and  wrote  his  own  name  beneath 
them  both. 

**  Who  else?  "  said  he,  but  he  looked  at  no  one 
till  Mrs.  Wynne  took  the  pen  from  his  hand. 

"  Write  mine,  too,  Eliza,  said  the  sweet  qmver- 
ing  voice  of  her  mother. 

Then  Charles  Muir  wrote  lus  name,  and  his 
wife  wrote  hers,  and  the  name  of  her  little  son  as 
well. 

"For  I  only  promise  for  my  son  what  Mrs. 
Barton  has  promised  for  hers.  And  I  say  too — so 
help  me  God  !  "  added  she,  with  a  sob. 

There  was  a  little  pause  after  that,  and  then, 
much  to  his  wife's  surprise,  and  a  little  to  her 
discomfort,  Mr.  Glen  rose,  and,  slowly  advancing 
to  the  table,  took  the  pen  from  the  doctor's  hand. 
For  the  temperance  movement,  not  always  con- 
ducted with  due  discretion  and  judgment  by  its 
friends,  had  been  one  of  tlie  new  things  which  he 
had  been  slow  to  accept.  The  signing  of  a 
pledge  to  abstain — needless  for  those  were 
temperate, — ^in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  useless  for  the 
drunkard,  bad  long  been  a  stumbling-block,  his 
wife  well  knew,  and  she  had  sat  silent  and  not 
at  her  ease  during  the  last  few  minutes.  There 
was  vexation  as  well  as  astonishment  in  her  eyes 
as  they  met  those  of  her  husband,  while  he  stood 
there  with  the  pen  in  his  hand. 

**  Anna,"  said  he  with  a  deprecating  smile,  "  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking.  But  my  dear — 
and  all  friendswho  are  here" — addedhe, — bethink- 
ing himself  of  tJie  time  and  the  occasion,  "  I  have 
been  considering  the  matter  for  a  good  while 
now,  and  it  Is  not  that  I  am  carried  away  by  the 
interest  of  this  never  to  be  forgotten  occasion,  as 
you  are  thinking,  my  dear.  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  oUiers  as  to  the  general  question, 
my  own  duty  is  clear.  We  can  in  no  other  way 
eo  Btnmgly  and  so  helpfully  express  our  sympathy 


with  those  whom  God  has  so  mercifuUy  delivered. 
There  are,  too,  other  reasons — ^perh^  better  left 
unsaid — ^vhich  wei^h  with  me.  Let  each  one 
judge  for  himself  without  imcharitableness.  Our 
experience  may  be  peculiar,  but  we  cannot  forget 
it.  And  may  God  give  me  grace  to  do  with 
might  what  my  hands  find  to  do,  in  a  work 
which  must  surely  be  His  own  work !  " 

Then  he  wrote  his  name,  and  before  his  head 
was  raised,  his  wife  was  at  his  side  ready  to  take 
the  pen  from  hia  hand ;  and  having  written,  she 
put  it  into  the  hand  of  her  eldest  son.  All  the 
rest  in  the  room  followed  one  after  the  other. 
Even  Ann  Dempsey  and  the  boy  David  who  had 
been  teetotal  a  long  time  already,  wrote  their 
names  with  grave  ddiberateness  after  the  rest. 

All  this  Miss  Marlowe  had  missed.  The  last 
that  she  had  seen  before  she  left  tbe  room  was 
Dr.  Gr^iam  stooping  low  to  write  his  name 
on  the  page,  ^e  came  in  softly,  and  stood  beside 
her  mother's  chair,  and  she  was  startled  when 
i^e  heard  her  saying, — 

"And  you,  too,  my  daughter,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  put  down  your  name  with  all  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Yes  Helen.  Come  I  have  kept  a  place  for  your 
name  next  to  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  drawing  near. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Eliza,  and  'why  am  I  to 
write  my  name  ?  "  said  she.  But  she  knew  very 
well,  and  she  went  with  her  sister  at  her  bidding. 

Then  Dr.  Graham  who  had  all  this  time  kept 
his  place,  said,  so  quietly  as  to  be  unheard  by  the 
rest  in  the  pleasant  con^ion  that  was  in  the 
room, — "  Miss  Marlowe  must  not  sign  her  name 
to, anything  without  reading  it  or  hearing  it  read. 
Shall  I  read  it?  I  hereby  promise  that  as  long 
as  I  live  I  will  neither  touch,  taste,  nor  handle, 
anything  that  can  intoxicate— So  help  me  God  1 " 

Helen  glanced  from  one  to  the  oilier,  and  then 
wrote  her  name. 

"  Miss  Marlowe,"  said  the  doctor,  *'  do  you  know 
that  you  have  not  spoken  to  me  toniay  ?  " 

"  Have  I  not?" 

But  she  could  not  say  more  even  now,  for 
Dr.  Graham's  duties  were  not  over  yet.  It  was 
Mrs.  Daly  who  claimed  his  attention  now. 

'*  Dr.  Graham,  dear,  if  you  would  spake  to  him 
yourself  1  It's  yourself  ilukt's  told  him  more  than 
once  that  it  would  make  a  man  of  him  entirely 
if  ho  would  but  sign  the  pledge." 

"Yes  if  I  could  keep  it  afterwards,  doctor," 
said  Mike,  hanging  his  head. 

"  We  can  but  tiy,"  said  the  doctor  gravely 

"And  jjrou've  gone  an*  done  it  yourself  she 
says?  "  said  Mike,  giving  him  a  curious  look  out 
of  the  comer  of  his  eye.  "  If  I  were  sure  now, 
that  I  could  hold  on  " 

"  I  mean  to  hold  on,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Oh !  yes,  you.  But  you  see  I  meant  to  hold 
on  before^ — ^but  I  didn't  " 

"  It  might  have  been  just  the  pledge  that  you 
needed  to  help  you  to  hold  on,  Mr.  Daly." 

"  And  as  you  say,  sir,  he  can  try  at  least.  I 
am  going  to  join  with  the  rest  of  you  anyhow," 
said  Mrs.  Daly.  "  So  you'll  just  write  plain  out 
Nora  Daly,  do  enter,  if  you  please." 

"  And  am  I  to  write  your  wife's  name  down 
first,  Mr.  Daly  ?  "  asked  the  doctor  gravely.  But 
his  eyes  were  laughing  all  the  time  Mike  saw 
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It  ended  in  Dr.  Graham's  writing  both  names. 
First  Michael's  and  then  that  of  his  wife,  each 
adding  the  cross  required  to  make  the  signature 
good.  Then  there  was  another  momentary  lull 
in  the  talk  in  the  general  expectation  of  a  call 
to  tea,  during  which  Mr.  Barton  took  possession 
of  his  Bible  again. 

"  Don't  you  like  the  looks  of  that,  Patience  ?  " 
said  he,  as  ho  held  up  the  page  of  names  for  his 
Tivife's  inspection.  I  tell  you,  doctor,  I'd  rather 
own  that  leaf  than  I  would  own  Job  Turner's  ten- 
acre  lot,  though  it  fits  BO  nicely  into  mine  that  I 
feol  as  though  I  ought  to  have  it.  It  does  seem 
as  though  we  might  do  a  little  good  in  the  oause 
if  we  oonld  all  miuce  a  stand  together." 

"Shoulder  to  shoulder,"  said  Dr.  Graham,  to 
whom  his  eyes  appealed. 

"  Yes,  as  my  friends  have  stood  for  mo,"  said 
Mr.  Muir,  holding  out  one  hand  to  Mrs.  Wynne, 
and  laying  the  other  gently  on  Dr.  Graham's  arm. 
He  had  been  very  quiet  all  day.  His  voice  had 
been  seldom  heard  among  them,  but  his  silence 
was  of  that  kind  as  satisfying  as  words.  Instead 
uf  answering,  Mrs.  Wynne  laid  her  other  hand 
on  his  for  a  moment. 

"  Shoulder  to  shoulder  !  "  repeated  Mr,  Barton. 
"I  like  that.  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  have 
some  one  to  back  me  as  long  as  that  stands. 
iShoulder  to  shoulder,  let  it  be." 

And  so  it  has  been  "Shoulder  to  shoulder" 
over  since.  And  if  I  could  tell —  and  tell  well — 
all  that  has  he&n  done  in  Carson  and  elsewhere 
by  those  whose  written  names  make  the  blank  leaf 
of  Silas  Bai-ton's  Bible  of  more  value  to  him  than 
the  coveted  ten-acre  lot,  it  would  make  a  story — 
yes  many  stories,  far  better  than  this  one  which 
1  have  been  trying  to  tell  

To  which  I  nave  still  a  word  to  add.  Patience 
and  her  baby  were  to  stay  all  night,  and  soon 
after  tea  the  rest  of  the  company  went  away,  and 
Dr.  Graham  went  with  we  rest.   He  wfdked 


home  with  the  Muirs,  giving  his  arm  to  old  Mrs. 
Muir  to  their  door,  and  then  he  returned  to  the 
grey  house  again. 

He  saw  no  one,  but  he  went  into  the  parlour 
where  the  lights  still  burned  and  waited,  and  here 
when  she  came  down  from  her  mother's  room 
Miss  Marlowe  found  him. 

"  I  have  come  back  again,"  said  he  gravely. 
**Mi8S  Marlowe,  do  you  know  that  you  have 
spoken  only  three  words  to  me  to-day?  And  I 
have  come  to  ask  if  you  do  not  think  it  is  time 
now  that  I  should  be  forgiven?" 

'*  Forgiven ! "  repeated  Helen  in  amazement 
**  What  have  you  done  that  must  be  forgiven  ?" 

"  I  oannot  tell.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think 
you  must  acknowledge  that  you  have  not  been 
quite  friendly  with  me  for  a  long  time  now. 
Have  I  offended  you  in  any  way.  Miss  Marlowe  ?  " 

"I  have  not  wished  to  seem  unfriendly,  Dr. 
Graham.  You  have  done  nothing  to  offend  me," 
said  she  with  some  confusion.  "  And — I  think — 
it  is  I  who  should  ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

'!  Ah !  then,  you  are  forgiven,  and  I  will  not 
even  ask  what  it  was  that  I  have  had  to  forgive 
— if  you  will  answer  one  question  which  I  have 
been  longing  to  ask." 

He  hf^  been  standing  at  a  little  distance,  but 
he  came  near  as  he  spoke  and  held  out  his  hand. 
As  she — after  a  moment's  hesitation — ^plaiced  hers 
in  it,  he  said  gravely, — 

**  Helen,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

Then  she  stooped  and  touched  with  her  Ups  the 
hand  that  held  hers, — and  that  was  her  answer. 

After  a  little  they  heard  Mrs.  Wynne's  step 
upon  the  stairs,  and  they  rose  to  moot  her  as  she 
came  in. 

"  Eliza ! "  said  Helen. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know — I  am  very  glad  for  you 
and  for  him." 
And  then  she  kissed  them  both. 

31.  U.  B. 
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TO  minds  with  an  archeological  "  bent,"  there 
is  a  wondrous  fascination  about  old  letters. 
Out  of  them  may  bo  drawn  stories  of  old  time, 
and  portraitures  of  character,  long  passed  into 
the  great  spirit  land.  Unpublished  letters  of 
well-known  persons  of  past  time  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  lucky  "  find,"  and  they  have 
Bot  unfrequently  been  given  to  the  public,  and 
eagerly  read  by  them  for  the  sake  of  the  traits 
uf  character  they  revealed.  We  have  recently 
come  upon  a  singularly  interesting  collection  of 
such  letters,  especially  so  to  Christian  minds. 
The  repertory  includes  lettens  which  stretch  over 
a  century  of  time,  though  they  are  chiefly  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred  years  old.  Such  names  as 
John  Eliot,  Thomas  Charles,  John  Newton,  Lady 
Glenorchy,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Row- 
land Hill  and  John  Elias,  occur  among  others  less 
renowned.  The  letters  are  nearly  a  hundred  in 
number,  and  we  ^pose  making  a  selectiou  of 


those  of  greatest  interest  and  presenting  them 
in  these  pages,  with  such  annotations  as  may  1% 
necessary  for  the  mens  intelligent  understandiDg 
of  them. 

If  the  question  be  asked  how  we  came  into 
possession  of  these  ancient  documents,  the  answer 
is  of  itself  not  without  its  story.  "Tho  Historv 
of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Letters  might  Ijo 
made  to  carry  with  it  an  interest  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  the  History  of  the  Transinission  of 
Ancient  Books,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
highly  appreciated  by  general  readers.  And  the 
authenticity  of  such  letters  is  not  only  ttereby 
established,  but  the  connection  of  the  persons, 
through  whose  hands  they  have  come  down  to  us, 
is  in  some  instances  brought  to  light,  and  so 
increased  interest  is  given  to  the  ancient  docu- 
ments, and  to  the  story  they  tell.  It  is  so,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  present  instance.  ^Fivst  of  all, 
then,  let  the  line  of  tegiitHmliHyiwpiS  ^»itoted. 
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Some  half  century  ago,  the  iamily  mansion  of 
Fomxdsford  Park,  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire, 
was  occupied  by  Thomas  Welman,  Esquire,  of 
singularly  interesting  pedigree,  and  scarcely  less 
interesting  connectionB.  Among  the  godly  men, 
ejected  from  their  livings,  by  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity of  1662,  was  "Mr.  Jonathan  Flanmer," 
vicar  of  Bishop's  Tawton,  Devon.  He  had 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  worthies  of 
"  VV'eetem  Ho,"  one  Mr.  John  Strange,  merchant 
and  magistrate,  and  thrice  mayor  of  "  Biddeford," 
of  whom  noble  deeds  are  reoorded.  Mr.  Flanmer 
on  his  ejection  became  pastor  of  a  Konoonfor^ 
mist  cKmgiegatxon  at  Bunstaple.  His  tnnk^  Hr. 
JcAm  Flanmer,  who  had  himself  been  ejected 
from  his  living,  followed  his  &ther  in  eaooession 
08  pastor  of  Barnstaple.  Either  to  father  or  son 
Heveral  of  the  oldest  of  these  epistles  were 
written.  The  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Flan- 
mer was  the  grandmother  of  Mr.  Welman  of 
Fonndsford  Park,  and  to  him  were  transmitted 
as  precious  heirloom  some  of  the  letters  of  which 
we  speak. 

The  Welman  family  were  in  their  turn 
brought  into  relations  with  many  of  the  great 
and  good  men  of  their  time,  and  henoe  an  addition 
to  the  v^ued  collection  of  letters  which  they 
possessed.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Welman,  a  sister 
of  the  Hon.  Baptist  Noel,  was  united  in  numiage, 
in  1838,  to  the  late  Thomas  Thompsra,  Esquire, 
who  -mil  be  remembered  by  many  as  a  warm- 
hearted and  zealous  Ohristian  philanthropist. 
The  collection  of  letters,  now  largely  increased, 
came  therefore  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson.  And  now  but  one  link  in  the  History 
remains.  Mr.  Thon^>son's  eldest  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage,  Jemima,  wife  of  the  late 
Iteverend  Samuel  Luke,  formerly  of  Taunton  and 
afterwards  of  Clifton,  came  into  possession  of 
t^ese  letters  at  her  father's  decease.  This  lady, 
it  will  be  remembered,  immortalised  herself  by 
writing  the  inimitable  children's  hymn,  "  I  think 
when  1  read  tiiat  sweet  story  of  c&A,**  (Her 
tlevotcd  father  was  wont  to  point  with  unconcealed 
delight  to  the  desk  on  which  that  hymn  was 
written.)  Mrs.  Luke,  who  still  lives  highly 
esteemed,  has  kindly  transmitted  this  valuable 
ooUeotion  of  letters  to  the  care  of  the  mresent 
writer,  with  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  them  for 
the  ben^t  of  the  Christian  puldio  as  may  seem 
good. 

Having  accounted  for  onr  possession  of  them, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  our  Selection. 

The  first  two  of  our  old  letters  take  us  back 
indeed  to  ancient  times,  bearing  date  1651,  or 
more  than  230  years  ago. 

They  are  the 

LETTERS  OF  JOHK  ELIOT, 

the  Apostle  of  the  Korth  American  Indians, 
whose  devotion  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  those 
aboriginal  tribes  of  the  great  western  Continent 
give  Aim  a  fspeoial  niche  amongst  Early  British 
Missionaries.  Not  that  Eliot  was  sent  forth  from 
our  land  on  this  spedal  mission ;  nor  indeed  did 
be  go  under  any  personal  impulse  to  undertake 
this  particular  work,  A  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  classic  tongues, 
and  with  a  strong  relish  for  theological  studies, 
he  did  not  see  his  way  to  the  ministiy  in  the 


Established  Church,  but  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who  had  only  a  few  years  before 
gone  to  seek  greater  "freedom  to  worship  God" 
than  England  at  that  time  aflforded,  John  Eliot 
reached  America  in  1631.  He  soon  made  his  way 
to  the  Puritan  Settlement  of  Massachusetts,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  was  chosen  pastor  of  an 
Independent  Church  at  Boston.  In  his  itinerant 
ministerial  labours  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  uncivilized  and  heathenish  condition  of  the 
Bed  Indian  races  which  roamed  the  wilds  of  the 
fiur-spreading  region  around.  Here  were  tiie 
heathen  aotoaUy  about  him,  and  John  Eliot's 
heart  was  moved  to  an  endeavour  to  zaise  tiiem 
to  the  dignity  of  Christiui  manhood.  He  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  given  up  his  chu'ge  at  Boston, 
and  to  have  accepted  a  lesser  pastorate  at 
Roxbury,  a  small  township  only  some  two 
miles  from  Boston,  and  from  this  point  he  carried 
on  his  missionary  labours.  He  began  to  preach 
to  the  Indians,  October  28,  1646,  some  fifteen 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Massachusetts.  Theso 
letters,  written  five  years  afterwards,  throw  light 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  pursued  his  work, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  sustained.  They 
are  written  "  to  his  reverend  and  much  respected 
brother,  Mr,  Flanmer,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Barnstable  in  Devonshire," — one  of  the  Mr. 
Flanmers  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  On  the 
outside  <^  the  packet  is  written,  "  I  pray  leave 
these  letters  with  Mr.  John  Clarke,  merchant,  at 
Mr.  Bun's  house  in  BlackweU  Hall,  to  be  sent 
safely  as  is  above  written."  We  preserve  the 
orthography,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  antique 
flavour  it  hoara,  but  as  a  study  in  the  history  of 
our  language. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  Johh  Eliot  to  Ma.  FumncB. 

"EeTEBEKD  Aim  DEABE  SiB, 

I  have  received  your  lettcra  dated  March  12.  51.  wherein 
the  Lord  hath  mode  you  an  unexpected  iDstrument,  aod 
mcsseDgcr  of  incourogemcut,  and  supply  unto  this  work  of 
tho  Lord  among  thcBC  poore  Indians,  and  that  it  may  bo 
wlicn  expected  holpc  may  bo  moro  slow ;  that  so  the  Lord 
might  please  to  shew  himeelfe  the  only  gnide  and  provider 
for  His  people  in  all  theiro  wayca.  I  desire  to  acknowlcdg 
the  Lord  herein,  who  hath  never  failed  mo  in  this  work  of 
His.  it  ia  meete  that  I  should  informe  you  of  the  state  of 
this  work,  that  your  prayres  may  be  with  the  moro  particular 
ffuth  and  fervour,  be  breathed  forth  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
in  the  behalfe  of  this  work,  and  those  who  labour  theriu.  Z 
coDot  be  BO  particnlai  as  I  would,  by  reason  of  streights  of 
time,  Uie  ship  being  qnickl;  to  sidle  after  I  have  received 
your  letters,  if  the  Lord  g^ve  you  oportunity  of  going  to 
Exeter,  or  of  innercourse  with  reverend  Mr.  Miools,  by  him 
yon  may  heare  somewhat  more  tiian  I  can  now  wright  unto 
yonrselfe,  the  reverend  mimateiB  and  Christian  people  Qier^ 
having  bone  theie  two  years  oontributon  towards  this  work, 
and  by  whose  supply  a  great  part  of  tho  work  for  the  civile 
part  in  charges  and  expenses,  hath  bene  oaryod  on.  After 
several  yeares  preaching  to  them,  the  Lord  opened  theire- 
hearts  to  deriie  baptiame  to  seale  up  pardon  of  their  nnncr 
and  to  desire  church  state  and  ministry,  whorol^  to  jnjoy 
all  Ood's  ordinances,  and  to  injoy  cohabitation,  and  civile 
government,  as  Bubservient  unto,  and  greatly  conducing 
unto  these  spiritual  wayes  and  mcrcys.  in  this  order  they 
have  bene  taught,  they  must  have  visible  civility,  before 
they  can  rightly  injoy  visible  sanctiflcation  m  eccledasticat 
conunnnion.  hence  we  lookc4ng^^f^Bl|i5B(fi||@@IftJ^ 
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fowne,  where  a  oompetent  number  of  people  might  have 
Bubsisted  together,  in  the  yeare  50  ve  began  that  work 
through  rich  grace,  in  the  yeare  51  in  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayre,  they  entered  into  a  covenant  with  God,  and  each 
other,  to  be  ruled  by  the  Lord  in  all  theire  affairea  drile, 
making  tho  Wend  of  God  theire  only  magna  chorta  for 
goTcmiueut,  laws,  and  all  conversation,  and  chose  rulers  of 
tonocB,  50a.  and  of  au'  hundred,  the  platforme  of  which 
holy  government  of  Qod'a  owne  institatioD.  I  have  sent  over 
this  y^tre  unto  Mr.  Miools  with  the  reverend  Elders  in  Exon. 
and  if  the  Lord  g^ve  you  oportunity,  I  should  gladly  wish 
youreolfe  might  also  have  a  right  of  it,  that  I  might  xeoeive 
joaz  aninutdvdTraons  on  it  bat  in  my  poore  thoughts,  I 
ftl^Hohend  it  would  be  a  meioy  to  En^and,  if  tiiey  should 
in  this  tnma  of  times,  take  up  thai  finme  oi  goTenunent 
wfaidi  is  a  dhrine  institntioD,  and  by  which  Chxist  dkonld 
reigne  over  then,  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  but  I  foiget 
myselfe,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Indians  whom  I  desize  to 
bcaine  up  to  be  the  Lord's  people  only,  nled  by  His  Wozd 
in  all  things,  and  the  Lord  bath  blowed  them  In  this 
thMze  government,  and  guided  them  in  judgment.  This 
present  yeaze  the  Loid  seenwth  to  ripen  and  prepare  them 
for  holy  diunh  oovmant  whezeby  they  ^ve  up  themselves 
te  be  governed  by  the  Lord  eixdisstioally  in  all  his  ordi- 
nances and  <diar6h  administrations,  but  I  shall  walk  by  good 
advice  before  I  do  this,  they  are  now  building  theiuselves 
a  meeting  house,  which  when  it  is  made,  it  may  please  the 
Lord  to  call  thenceforth  to  be  built  a  spiritual  house  unto  the 
Lord.  Touching  what  you  say  of  my  wrighting  for  a  supply 
of  books  for  my  brother  Mahu.  it  is  true  X  did  so.  but 
BOone  after  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  offer  a  comfortable 
supply  both  to  him,  and  mo  also,  for  I  bought  two  librorys 
of  two  ministers  who  loft  us,  and  they  ore  both  paide  for, 
by  the  CorporaUon  in  Iiondon,  and  my  brother  Mahu  hath 
bone  possessed  of  hia  a  good  while.  Besides,  the  reverend 
elders,  ministers  of  Exon,  have  sent  unto  us  new  supply, 
and  this  yeare  they  sent  unto  us  the  2nd  edition  of  the  new 
annotations  upon  the  whole  bible,  so  that  through  the 
tiches  of  God's  bosn^,  he  is  now  supplyed,  but  what 
pArticular  boola  he  may  further  want,  I  canot  telL 

Sir  you  make  mention  of  a  liberal  gift  of  a  religious 
gentlcmaOi  whose  name  I  hope  I  shall  hereafter  know,  that 
I  may  express  my  thaukfuUneBS  in  a  few  lines  unto  him, 
and  whoraa  you  require  to  know  in  what  comodity,  it  may 
be  moat  suitably  hud  out.  I  answer  in  two  comoditys 
chiefly,  first  in  strong  linnen  cloth,  canvas,  and  other  good 
hempen  cloth,  and  buckroms,  because  in  tbe  hot  summers, 
the  Indians  delight  to  goe  in  Unnen,  and  woi^,  if  in  any 
garment,  only  a  linnen  gument,  if  Xhey  can  get  it  21y,  in 
icd,  blew,  or  white  cottons,  course  and  thio^  some  ct^  it 
lading  cloth,  which  is  the  oouisest,  and  some  better,  only 
these  two  soorts  of  oomoditys  are  best  for  the  present  tho 
way  of  sending  may  be  by  sldps  from  Barnstable,  who  have 
otten.  recourse  hither,  or  1^  some  Bristol  ships,  who  also 
trade  hither :  if  by  London,  then  there  is  a  faithfull  Mend 
of  mine  Ur.  Butcher  who  will  oonvcigh  any  such  things  to 
me.  but  it  may  be  the  goods  had  better  be  taken  up  in 
your  country  then  to  be  bon^t  in  London. 

Sir,  I  doe  also  request  this,  that  if  any  ships  come  from 
Barnstaple,  you  would  please  to  appoynt  some  or  other 
discreete  and  Qodly  man,  able  to  judge  wisely,  and  disceme 
to  set  apart  so  much  time,  as  to  see  withe  his  eyes,  and  heare 
with  his  owne  earcs  how  the  matters  are  here  caryed,  and 
what  is  done  among  the  Indians,  and  should  ho  have  a  good 
allowal  for  his  paines,  it  would  tend  much  to  the  furtherance 
of  our  work,  and  comfort  of  your  hearts,  and  may  you  please 
to  communicate  this  my  motion  to  reverend  Mr.  Nicols  and 
consider  what  were  wiadome  to  bo  done  in  that  case.  Nay, 
if  some  of  the  churches  should  send  forth  a  minister,  and 
other  fitithfuU  brethren,  on  puri>ose  to  visit  and  comfort  and 
ineourage  such  a  work,  I  see  not,  but  it  wore  a  worthy  work 


and  well  becoming  the  Spirit  of  the  gospcL  bat  I  can  now 
go  no  further,  I  doe  humbly  bleese  the  Lord  fi»  the  prayres 
that  are  made  in  all  the  churches,  in  the  behalfs  of  tins 
work,  and  us  that  labour  in  it.  I  beg  for  the  continuance 
thereoff,  and  so  oommending  yon  and  all  your  holy  labonra 
unto  the  Lord,  and  to  the  blesring  of  His  grace.  I  ren 
your  unworthy  fellow  laboniar  in  the  gospel  of  Christ, 

JOBH  Eliox 

*'  Hoxbury,  this  19th  of  the  fftb,  fi2. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  Johh  Bi^nr. 

BlVmtBlD  AJTD  MUUH  BHnCCRD  IK  CkHBT. 

I  received  letters  Crom  you  foil  of  love,  both  in  oekoow- 
ledgment  and  incoaraganent  in  this  work  of  the  Lccd 
among  tiw  Indiaiis,  to  which  lettoi  I  ham  by  the  foim« 
ship  TBtnmed  answer  aooMding  as  yon  denred,  but  koit 
those  letters  dionld  faila  and  miscary  coming  so  tax,  and 
thnn^h  so  many  hands  befine  they  can  eome  at  you  tbere- 
fi»e  I  thooght  it  necessary  to  mite  by  this  ship  also,  as  I 
shall  by  the  next  likewise  if  the  Lord  g^ve  oKiortuaify. 
Tour  loving  ezpreeaion  about  books  I  tiius  answered  that 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  wants  ore  well  supplied  by 
the  purchase  of  two  librarys,  one  for  my  brother  Mahu,  the 
other  for  myselfe.  As  also  Beverend  Mr.  Nicola  of  Exeter, 
with  the  rest  of  the  reverend  ministers  there,  and  christian 
people,  hsYS  made  a  good  supply  unto  us  both  in  books, 
Idessed  be  the  Lord,  and  blessed  be  they. 

For  the  fittest  disposal  of  that  501.,  you  naention,  because, 
onr  Indians  are  now  oome  to  cohabitation  and  labour,  they 
much  delight  in  linnen,  to  work  in,  in  the  summer  especially, 
if  therefore  it  bo  laide  out  in  good  canvas  and  other  good 
strong  linnen  for  shirts,  and  some  for  some  better  uses,  about 
hedd  doatlies  &c.  it  will  best  accomodate  us  for  the  present, 
unless  some  be  laide  out  in  thick  wonne  white  blanket 
cloth,  which  I  think  is  plentifully  made  in  your  country.) 

Such  thin^  will  best  suit  us.  for  the  way  of  sending  it, 
I  desize  it  may  be  by  yoiur  westeme  shipin^,  and  if  none  be 
bound  for  the  Bay  of  MossadiUBets,  yet  if  any  bo  bound  for 
the  He  of  Shoals  the  great  fishing  Plooeof  K.K  it  maybe 
safely  conveighed  unto  me.  for  the  minister  who  preacheth 
there  is  named  ib.  Brook  a  godly  man  unto  whom  tbe 
core  being  comitod,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  oaiefully  send 
them  unto  me.  or  if  they  be  boimd  to  any  other  part  with 
us,  letters  and  goods  sent  unto  me,  who  am  of  Bozbory,  will 
easyly  he  uotifled  and  convei^bLed,  if  anybody  tmst  have 
the  care  thereoff  oomited  to  them,  the  preaent  state  of  our 
busyness  is  thiough  the  grace  of  Christ,  oome  np  to  thK. 
that  upon  the  18th  day  (tf  this  month  (if  God  wUl)  we  hare 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayre,  wherein  we  shall  call  forth 
sundry  Indians  to  make  confearion  ct  Jesna  Gbriat  hii 
truth  and  grace,  whose  coitfessions,  if  they  to  diaiitr 
appeare  to  be  such  as  were  not  revealed  to  them  by  flesh 
and  blood,  but  by  Hie  father,  then  we  shall  prooeed  to  buiW 
them  into  a  viable  constituted  oburoh  for  tho  injoyment  of 
Christ  in  all  his  holy  ordinonoes."  "  now  this  businesa  is 
presung  on  and  flUeth  me  so  with  occupation,  as  that  I 
canot  attend  much  to  writing.  Sii^  I  earnestly  beg  yom 
prayres,  and  the  prayres  of  all  the  people  of  the  liord  sod 
BO  commending  you  and  all  your  holy  labours  nuto  the 
Lord's  blesnng  and  mercy.   I  rest 

Boxbury,  this  7th  of  the  8th  month.  1652. 

Sir, 

In  my  former  letters  I  was  boUl  to  move,  ilwt  if  the 
christian  people  who  afiis«ta&ill:ii^aU]iOu}^jM 
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flw  Xiord  'vonld  please  to  send  over  some  godly  nioseeDger 
vbo  may  iee  irith  bis  eyes  'what  is  done  &ud  that  fniite 
appeareth  o£  that  love  of  tbeiies  which  they  have  bestowed 
it  may  mooh  tend  to  theiie  satisfactioii,  and  iucotuagement 
in  ao  great  and  good  a  vork  as  this  is. 

The  story  deduced  from  these  letters  is  sin- 
gularly full  and  instructive.  They  reveal  the 
plan  on  which  Eliot,  in  his  -wisdom,  pursued  his 
work,  which  was  to  gather  the  wild,  wandering 
Indians  into  "  to-wnahips,"  giving  them  a  local 
habitation  and  civil  government,  and  training 
them  to  civilized  habits,  making  the  bond  that 
drew  them  -together  a  religious  one.  In  this  way 
Eliot  establ^ed  what  was  called  "praying 
towns,"  or  little  states  formed  of  such  of  the 
Indian  tribes  as  had  shown  -their  vrillingness  to 
accept  the  Word  he  had  preached  to  them,  and 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  rest  for 
salTaticm.  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son.  The  oovenant 
-fchey  made  with  Qod  uid  -with  one  anotiier 
expTBBa&A.  theiT  willingness  to  be  ruled  by  CSirist 
in  all  civil  matters,  He  being  regarded  as  the  Head 
of  their  li-fctle  state.  His  idea  of  a  Christian  state 
were  in  accord  -with  -the  idea  of  the  New  Eng- 
land puritans,  and  Massachusetts  was  tiieir  land 
of  Gk>shen.  To  extend  the  idea  to  the  wild 
Indians  -was  easy  and  natural,  and  withal  suited 
to  their  condition.  In  -this  -way  they  were  initi- 
ated into  orderly  society,  and  brought  into  habits 
of  decency,  as  weU  as  gathered  into  religious 
association  for  worship  and  instruction,  and  the 
-usual  ordinances  of  Christianity.  Eliot's  idea 
evidently  was  that  out  of  such  a  Christian  state, 
a  Church  should  be  formed,  which  should  be  dis- 
tinct &om  the  State,  and  be  a  purely  spiritual 
body.  Such  a  Church  he  was  not  prej^red  to 
promote  until  the  S-tate  had  been  well  established, 
and  the  stability  of  the  connection  proved.  In 
seeking  -to  bring  his  Lidians  into  a  Christian 
state,  Eliot  sought  to  promote  the  social  good  of 
the  people.  Coming  to  their  "  right  mind,"  they 
should  be  "  clothed.  *  Hence  the  help  he  desired 
was  in.  the  way  of  dress  i-"  for  it  could  not  be 
endured  that  -they  should  live  together  in  a  nude 
condition.  The  wisdom  of  this  good  man  was 
seen  in  his  -willingness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
Indian  oonverts,  or  catechumens  eis  we  should 
perhaps  rather  call  them,  in  the  matter  of  cool 
and  even  gaily  coloured  clothing.  The  needs  of 
the  people  under  the  sudden  night  chills  were 
thoughtfully  oared  for  in  the  request  for  "  ^ck, 
warm,  white  tdanket  doth,"  which  he  knew  -vras 
"plentifully  made  "  in  the  West  of  England  in 
those  df^.  The  fausiiiess  aptitude  of  the  Apostle 
is  evideoit  in  his  minnte  directions  as  to  the 
transfer  of  goods,  eto. 

But  withal  the  true  missionaiy  heart  discovers 
itself  in  Eliot,  and  his  diligent  use  of  the  means 
of  carrying  on  his  religious  work,  by  the  use  of  a 
*'  library,"  and  his  delight  in  receiving  "  -the  new 
annotations  upon  the  whole  Bible."  These  were 
supplied  him  by  his  brethren  in  England  with  a 
view  no  doubt  to  his  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  tongue  of  the  Indians,  and 
this  we  find  he  did.  The  help  Eliot  received 
from  England  shows  the  interest  taken  by  our 
Christian  forefathers  in  a  missionary  enterprise 
like  his,  and  that  long  before  there  was  any 
wganised  effort  for  the  conTorsi<m  of  the  heathen. 


The  thing  was  talked  of,  and  interest  excited, 
"  The  minister  and  Christian  jpeople  of  Exeter " 
seems  to.  have  been  fbrwud  m  tluB  -  work,  and 
Barnstaple,  we  may  oondude,  did  not  oome  far 
bdiind. 

The  help  coming  largely  from  Devonshire 
suggests  that  Eliot  probably  had  been  connected 
with  the  West  of  England.  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering also,  that  Hymouth,  whence  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  set  sail,  -was  in  the  same  region,  and  a 
keen  sympathy  if  not  actual  connection  may  be 
supposed  to  have  subsisted  between  the  Devon- 
shire ministers,  and  the  pilgrims  and  their 
friends. 

The  liberal  gift  of  a  "  religious  gentleman,"  and 
that  an  anonymous  one,  shows  the  missionaiy 
spirit  to  have  existed  in  embryo  in  -their  bygone 
times.  "  That  502.  yon  mention  "  would  be  no 
insignificant  donation  in  such  times  when  such 
a  sum  would  mean  &r  more  than  it  does  now. 

The  stuoess  of  Eliot  in  his  work  as  the  years 
ad-vanced  is  well  known.  Before  eight  years  had 
elapsed  £rom  the  time  of  Eliot  beginning  his 
work,  upwards  of  five  hundred  Indians  had 
abandoned  their  savage  life,  and  settled  peaoe- 
ably  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them  by  the  provin- 
cial government.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
seven  of  those  "  praying  towns "  had  been 
established  in  Ma^chusetts.  All  this  time 
Eliot  held  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Bozbury, 
by  which  in  all  probability  he  obtained  support ; 
while  his  gratuitous  service,  and  aU  the 
pecuniary  gifts  he  obtained,  were  devoted  to 
the  carrying  on  of  his  work  of  Christian  civili- 
zation and  <  spiritual  sanotification.  Eliot  died 
May  20th,  1689. 


MOEAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  GOLD 
DISCOYEBIES. 

THE  results  of  the  gold  discoveries  of  recent 
times,  so  far  as  they  have  afiected  the 
world's  materitd  wealth,  and  also  the  disastrous 
consequences  to  a  large  number  of  individuals  who 
joined  in  the  race  for  riches,  are  known  to  all. 
But  the  general  effect  of  this  great  event  in 
modem  history,  as  combining  -with  ether  causes 
in  operation,  deserves  more  special  notice.  ^  An 
American  clOTgyman,  Dr.  Todd,  after  a  visit  to 
California,  wrote  a  book,  £rom  which  we  ex- 
tract his  remarks  on  tlw  moral  influence  on 
ths  progress  of  his  own  country ;  and  Hie  same 
may  be  s^  of  the  similar  events  in  onr  Austxa- 
lian  colonies. 

The  discovery  of  gold,  he  says,  and  the  amount 
obtained,  have  given  a  stimulus  to  emigration,  to 
commerce,  to  agriculture,  to  navigation,  to  every 
department  of  life.  They  have  created  impulses 
that  have  advanced  civilization,  and  shaken  up 
nations,  and  poured  one  country  into  another, 
till  -we  hardly  know  what  will  be  next.  The 
arts  have  advanced,  architecture  has  made  new 
discoveries  in '  applying  its  skill,  manufactures 
have  been  called  upon  to  supply  more  people, 
and  with  better  garments;  and/iTa^f 
pkyed  the  fool  by  hWM^^MMMc 
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ffreat  mass  of  the  people  have  been  greatly 
tlenefited.  If  it  be  said  that  the  silver  and  gold 
have  made  ns  extravagant  and  vain,  and  it  is 
undoubted];^  true,  yet  things  will  oome  right  of 
themselves  in  a  little  time,  and  when  silver  aishes 
in  our  houses  become  as  common  as  pewter  Were 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  shall  probably  be 
no  more  vain  of  iJiem  than  even  our  fothers  and 
mothers  were  of  their  pewter.  It  is  already 
esteemed  vulgar  to  consi^  these  things  as  markis 
of  gentility  or  wealth. 

Since  this  outpouring  of  the  preoious  metals 
from  our ,  mines,  we  are  every  way  improved  ; 
we  have  better  clothing,  better  houses,  better 
carriages,  better  school-houses  and  churches,  and 
fichoola  and  colleges,  better  books  and  libraries, 
better  ships  and  steamboats,  better  goods  manu- 
factured, and  everything  better. 

Kot  only  so,  but  where  one  used  to  have  these 
good  thinKs,  ten  have  them  now.  The  whole 
plane  of  human  comforts  and  enjoyments  has 
been  raised  up  many  degrees. 

The  last  twentjryears  have  seen  the  world 
moved  ahead  in  Christian  civilisation  farther 
than  in  any  century  before.  'Whether  all  this 
is .  for  good  or  evil  to  individuals  is  not  the 
question.  Tha  world  ia  adTanoed  a  head  a  full 
ceutuiy ;  but  I  am  not  to  sit  down  and  mourn 
oyer  the  departure  of  old  ways  and  things,  so 
long  as  I  feel  confident  that  all  this  is  under 
Divine  direction,  and  that  the  wires  are  all  in 
His  hand,  and  will  vibrate  to  His  glory. 


There  will  be  no  going  back  to  old  prices,  tuicl 
for  the  simple  reason,  there  is  so  much  more 
silver  and  gold  in  the  world.  You  cannot  bury 
it  in  the  mines  again ;  and  thus  money  will  be 
plenty  and  everyiuing  else  dear.  There  is  not 
a  chud  in  the  land,  nor  a  woman  with  her  in- 
creasing wardrobe,  who  is  not  far  better  dressed 
to-day  than  at  an^  former  period.  We  may  talk 
of  the  good  old  times,  but,  all  times  axe  ^ood  if 
we  use  oar  mercies  feeling  our  aooountabilily  to 
God,  and  to  our  brethren,  the  human  family. 

Can  we  not  see  now  that  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  the  Pacific  slope  evinoes  a  strong  evidence  of 
an  overruling  Frovidenoe?  There  the  precious 
metals  were  created  and  laid  away  in  the  dark, 
till  the  human  family  having  gradually  spread 
from  their  starting-point  in  the  far  east,  had  a 
new  continent  in  their  hands ;  { till  civilisation 
had  advanced ;  till  there  was  not  a  circulating 
medium  sufficient  to  move  its  property  and  supply 
its  wants,  till  the  world  was  ready  to  leap  forward 
in  a  new  race  in  human  improvement.  Then  the 
gold  on  which  the  savage  foot  had  trodden  for 
ages,  which  his  taste  v^ued  less  than  the  fish- 
bone  omamenta  whidh  he  strung  around  his  neck, 
flashed  out  from  its  dark  hiding-place ;  and  this 
continent  has  a  new  and  an  awful  power  for  good 
or  evil,  a  power  with  which  it  may  roll  down 
woes  for  future  generations,  or  by  which  it  may 
bless  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  and  bring  gloiy 
to  Qod,  and  deepen  and  multiply  the  anthema  of 
heaven  to  all  eternity. 


t  Jfirsf  af  ^ttgusi,  ^834. 


'J'HE  following  Ode  by  Lord  Morpeth,  afterworda  the 
last  Earl  of  Carlyle,  givee  eloqueut  expression  to  the 
feeling  which  was  dominant  in  England  fifty  yean  ago. 
The  Bpirit  to  which  his  lines  appeal  Btill  lives  on  the 
jubilee  of  emsncipstion.  Other  tasks  remuQ,  perhaps  as 
preat,  to  claim -the  generous  empathies  of  EngliBfamen. 
Proudly  on  Ciessy*!  tented  wold 

The  Jiion-flag  of  England  flew; 
As: proudly  gleuned  its 

0*er  the  dim  heights  of  Waterloo: 
Bat  other  lyres  shall  greet  the  brave ; 
,  Sing  now,  Uiat  we  have  freed  the  slave. 
The  ocean  plain,  where  Nelson  bled, 

Fair  commerce  plies  with  peacefnl  oar, 
Dnteoot  o'er  Britain's  clime  to  shed 
The  gathered  spoil  of  every  shore 
Tp-dsy  across  the  Atlantio  aea  ■ 
Shout— flhont  ye,  that  the  ihtTe  is  tne  I 
And  eloqnenco  in  mshing  stroama 

Has  flowed  onr  halb  and  oonrts  along. 
Or  kindled  'mid  yet  lofHer  dreams 

Tbe  glowing  bui»to  of  glorionB  song: 
Let  both  their  noblest  burthen  poor, 
To  tell  tiiat  slavery  is  no  more. 

Bright  Science  through  each  field  of  space 
Ho8  urged  her  mist  dispelling  Car, 

Coy  Nature's  hidden  reign  to  trace, 

To  weigh  each  wind,  and  count  each  star; 

Yet  stay,  thou  proud  Philosophy, 

First  stoop  and  bid  Mankind  be  Free. 


And  Freedom  has  been  long  onr  own. 
With  all  her  soft  and  generous  traip^ 

To  gild  the  lustre  of  the  throne, 
And  guard  the  labour  of  the  plain: 

Ye  heirs  of  ancient  Bunneymede  I 

Your  daves—i^  could  it  be?  are  fireed. 

Ah  I  for  the  tale  the  dave  oonld  qieak. 
Ah  I  for  the  shame  of  Btitain's  sway^ 

On  A&io  nnds  the  maddened  ihriek, 
'Neath  Indian  sons  the  bundng  day: 

Ye  sounds  of  guilt — ^ye  sighta  of  g«re — 

Away  I  for  slavery  is  no  more. 

'Mid  the  great  haunts  of  Force  and  Stri£^ 
The  Ministers  of  Foaoe  shall  stand. 

And  pour  the  willing  words  of  life 
Around  a  parohed  and  thirsty  land; 

While,  spread  beneath  the  tamarind  tree. 

Rise  "  hapi^  homes  and  altan  fiiee." 

Ye  Ifllee,  that  oonrt  the  trojdo  rays, 
Clustered  on  ooean*a  sapphire  l»east. 

Ye  featheiry  bowers,  ye  fairy  bays, 
In  more  than  fable  now — 'the  Blest': 

Waft  on  each  gale  yonr  choral  strain, 

Till  every  land  has  rent  the  chain. 

Oh  I  England,  empire's  homo  and  head!. 
First  in  each  art  of  peace  and  power. 

Mighty  the  billowy  crest  to  tread. 
Mighty  to  rule  the  battle  hour, — 

But  mightiest  to  relieve  and  save, 

Bejoice,  that  thon  hast  _ 
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ON  the  summit  of  a  richly-wooded  hill,  about 
five  miles  from  the  city  of  Basle,  stands  the 
anoieut  <^urch  of  St.  Chriaohona.  Ages  ago  it 
was  planted  Ume,  and  dedicated  to  the  virgin 
saint,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  thousand 
that  were  said  to  wait  on  "the  blessed  Mary." 
Ages  ago  it  fell  into  ruins,  and  so  it  continued 
until  within  the  last  forty  years,  when  it  was 
restored  and  dedicated,  not  indeed  to  St.  Chris- 
chona,  though  it  still  retains  the  old  name,  but 
to  Christ.  It  then  was  made  a  centre,  around 
which  were  grouped  several  houses,  the  largest 
of  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  some  sixty 
persons.  This  interesting  group  of  buildings 
constitutes  the  training  college  and  headquarters 
of  the  Pilgrim  Mission.  The  Chnschona  band 
educated  ^ere  are  gathered  from  the  peasantry 
of  Germany  and  Switzerlai^  young  men  who 
have  been  aecostamed  to  mantuU  labour,  and  who 
ore  not  unwilling  to  hkboar  still,  as  it  may  be 
required  of  them,  bat  whose  hearts  bum  to  be 
engaged  in  the  servioe  of  their  Lord,  and  who 
are  willing  to  go  wherever  they  may  be  sent; 
either  in  ^eir  own  land^  or  in.  other  lands,  even 
to  "the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,*'  on  the 
mission  of  a  pilgrim. 

Basle  and  its  neighbourhood  is  a  great  centre 
of  missionary  enterprise.  In  the  old  city  itself, 
there  is 'a  noble  missionary  institution,  in  which 
for  generations  past  a  host  of  labourers  for  the 
great  mission  field  have  been  prepared  for  service, 
and  thence  sent  forth  through  the  world,  the  late 
Bishop  Gobat,  of  Jerusalem,  being  among  the 
most  notable  of  its  alumnL  But  this  institution 
is  designed  for  young  men  of  higher  station  and 
greater  educational  advantages,  possibly  also  for 
higher  service.  It  was  an  inspiration  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  one  of  the  pastors  of  Basle, 
who  is  still  reverently  and  lovingly  spoken  of  as 
"  Old  Spittler,"  that  led  to  the  apE^oation  of  the 
mined  (^urch  on  the  neighbouring  hill-top,  which 
overlooks  the  city  to  the  service  of  missions,  and 
to  the  gathering  around  it  of  a  company  of 
peasant  youths  to  be  there  made  "  meet  for  the 
Master's  use." 

One  beautiful  autumn  afternoon  a  party  of 
English  tourists,  who  had  taken  Basle  on  their 
way,  arranged  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Ghrischona. 
They  "  chartered "  three  or  four  carriages,  and 
proceeding  through  the  suburbs  of  the  old  city, 
came,  after  a  short  drive,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
which  is  erovnied  by  the  ancient  church.  Upward 
we  went,  past  little  clusters  of  cottages  standing 
in  small  gardens,  past  orchards  richly  laden  with 
autumn  miits — npvrard  and  still  upward  by 
gradual  ascent  till  the  settlement  was  reached. 
First  we  came  to  the  residence  of  the  principal, 
the  Bev.  0.  H.  Bappard,  beyond  which  are  the 
house  of  the  theological  tutor,  and  the  homo  of 
the  assistants.  These  fonn  the  "close"  to  the 
cathedral.  Immediately  opposite  are  the  stu- 
dents' premises,  including  a  spacious  dining-hall, 
the  rooms  devoted  to  study,  and  the  dormitories. 
The  whole  place  bristled  with  life ;  the  students 


wore  everywhere,  save  in  the  dormitories ;  some 
of  them  were  engaged  in  study,  others  were 
working  in  the  extensive  printing  establishment, 
or  in  WR  book-binding  department,  or  in  some 
other  ma&ual  employ.  For  it  may  be  noted  that 
there  are  tailoring  and  shoemaking  departments 
in  active  working,  as  well  as  gardening,  and 
field  operations  to  be  attended  to,  and  certain 
hours  of  the  day  are  given  by  most  of  the  stu- 
dents to  the  work  for  which,  their  hands  are  best 
fitted.  The  whole  of  the  work  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  institutiMi  seems  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  spot.  The  students  wait  on  them- 
selves, and  keep  their  own  premises  in  order,  no 
servants  being  employed  in  their  quarters.  A 
homo-like  feeling  pervades  the  place,  and  an 
earnest  religious  life  animates  all  its  proceedings. 
It  was  refreshing  to  think  that  all  who  dwell 
there  are  of  one  neart  and  of  one  aim,  that  aim 
being  the  highest  that  can  animate  the  mind  of 
man. 

The  course  of  preparation  for  this  work  seems 
to  be  wisely  arranged  at  St.  Chrischona.  It  ex- 
tends over  a  term  of  four  years.  Most  of  the 
young  men,  as  it  has  been  noticed,  are  natives  of 
Germany  or  Switzerland;  occasionally  there  are 
natives  of  Abyssinia,  and  other  distant  lauds. 
Several  young  Jews  who  have  "  found  the  Mes- 
siah" have  been  trained  here  for  work  among 
their  brethren.  The  special  training  given  is  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  Our  chief  aim  with  regard 
to  the  training  of  our  students,"  says  the  rejMit 
of  the  tutors,  "  is  to  bring  the  word  of  God  to 
bear  upon  them  personally.  "We  are  very  well 
aware  tiiat  it  is  not  vrithin  the  power  of  man  to 
*  make'  an  evangelist,  Qod  Himself  must  call  and 
prepare  men  fbr  His  servioe.  But  when  a  new 
life  has  been  created  hy  the  breath  of  the  Spirit, 
and  when  tibie  desire  has  been  awakeiwd  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  Him  who  has  saved 
and  redeemed  us,  we  judge  that  a  sound  and 
earnest  instruction  in  the  word  of  Qod,  of  which 
some  are  still  comparatively  ignorant,  is  neces- 
sary and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
Him  who  ever  condescends  to  work  by  human 
instruments.  The  chief  study,  therefore,  is  the 
Bible.  But  this  does  not  exclude  other  branches 
of  useful  knowledge;  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  their  own  language  being  likewise  con- 
sidered most  important  to  the  students/*  Sa<^ 
is  the  work,  and  such  the  Epiiit  in  whioh  it  ii 
carried  on  at  St.  Chrischona. 

The  need  of  such  men  in  Switzerland  is  now 
-TOiy  great.  "  Never  has  infidelity  so  shamelessly 
lifted  np  its  head  in  this  little  land,  as  during  the 
last  few  years.  In  the  press,  in  public  meetings, 
in  the  pulpits,  words  are  uttezod  whioh  must 
make  the  heart  of  every  believer  mourn."  • 
"  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  We 
may  say  that  there  have  probably  never  been  so 
many  true  Christians  in  this  little  land,  Chris- 
tians who  know  why  they  have  this  name.  The 
Evangelists  of  the  Pilgrim  Jklissiou  preach  iu 
mission  ludls,  in  solB9§lTf@9S^B)kj|]iC|©^qB@weU- 
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ings.  They  visit  the  sick;  they  hold  Sunday- 
schools  and  singing  classes,  and  endeavouT  to  be 
instant  in  season,  and  out  of  seaBon,  if  so  be  that 
they  ma^  win  some."  Many  of  the  evangelists 
labour  in  the  different  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
some  are  engaged  in  Wlirtembtug,  others  in 
Sdavonia,  Hungary,  Croatia,  etc  From  time  to 
time  there  go  forth  many  helpers  to  far-off  mission 
fields.  As  many  as  300  of  ^e  former  students 
are  labouring  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

So  much  our  party  were  put  into  a  position 
for  learning,  chiefly  by  the  kind  attention  of  the 
wife  of  the  principal  (he  himself  being  absent  at 
the  time).  This  lady  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Bishop  Gobat.  The  visits  of  strangers  we  found 
to  be  highly  appreciated.  From  time  to  time,  one 
and  another  from  a  distance  mount  the  hill  and 
look  in  upon  the  principal  and  his  students.  One 
morning,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sur- 
prised the  party  by  a  visit,  and  by  taking  note 
of  the  coU^  arrangements.  Other  well-known 
namoi  are  inscribed  amongst  the  visitors  to  St. 
ChrischoxUL  We  were  glad  to  add  to  the  list. 
It  was  OUT  good  fbitone  to  be  kindly  enter- 
tained at  tea  in  the  students'  hall,  during  which 
we  made  a  «)]Iection  for  the  funds  of  the  college. 
We  afterwards  roamed  about  the  settlement, 
admiring  the  lovely  view  for  which  the  hill  is 
famous,  and  visiting  the  little  church,  where 
there  are  morning  and  evening  prayers  during 
the  summer  months,  the  church  being  exchanged 
for  the  hall  in  the  winter,  save  of  course  on 
Sunday. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  this  worthy  institution 
is  sustained,  it  was  reported  that  of  late  in  parti- 
cular, "  the  lanjenage  of  the  contributors  had  been 
most  eloquent.  "For  many  the  past  year  had 
been  one  of  want  and  distress,  but  our  large 
&mily  of  about  one  hundred  membws  had  had 
no  lack  of  any  good  thing."  Among  the  many 
things  which  had  cheered  tbeir  hearts,  were  ^fts 
in  money,  in  jewelry,  in  clothing,  or  in  articles 
of  food.  They  had  received  some  time  since  one 
little  parcel  of  knitted  socks,  with  a  note  expres- 
sive of  heart-felt  interest  in  the  work,  and  a  word 
of  apology  if  the  knitting  was  not  so  even  as 
could  have  been  wished,  which  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  *'  the  work  having  been  done 
by  moonlight  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
candles." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  institution  derives 
its  support  &om  some  who  appear  to  be  casual 
contributory  many  of  a  humbler  class.  Apropos 
to  this  an  incident  may  be  related  which  was 
told  to  some  of  our  par^  on  a  subsequent  visit 
to  the  older  missionary  institute  in  Basle. 

It  appeared  that  the  income  of  the  institu- 
tion had  come  short,  and  left  a  serious  deficit  of 
several  thousand  fraiics.  It  was  feared  that  the 
number  of  students  must  be  reduced,  and  other 
methods  of  retrenchment  adopted.  This  state 
of  things  had  come  to  the  ears  of  a  poor  woman 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  the 
students  were  wont  to  visit  and  conduct  services. 
She  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  expressed  her 
determination  that  there  should  be  no  lessening 
of  the  good  work  of  the  institution  if  she  could 
help  it;  at  any  rate  she  would  do  her  part  in 
averting  so  great  an  eviL    She  possessed  a  goat. 
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the  milt  of  which  was  her  chief  source  of 
income,  and  she  resolved  to  devote  the  proceeds 
of  it  for  one  year  to  the  deficit.  This  amounted 
to  some  SCO  francs.  Not  did  the  matter  rest 
there.  The  story  of  the  poor  woman's  devoted- 
ness  got  abroad,  and  stirred  the  zeal  of  many,  so 
that  speedily  the  debt  was  wiped  away,  and  tiie 
ordinary  income  put  on  a  surer  footing. 

The  principal  has  now  a  colleague  associated 
with  him,  and  so  is  set  free  to  superintend  per- 
sonally the  mission  work. 

**  Our  scholar  year,"  says  a  report,  issued  since 
our  visit,  "  begins  on  the  1st  of  September.  The 
lectures  were  given — with  only  three  weeks* 
recess  at  Christmas — from  that  day  till  the  end 
of  May.  In  June  our  young  men  are  occupied 
with  the  hay-making ;  in  July  they  have  lessons, 
but  less  regularly  than  in  the  winter  months. 
August  is  the  time  of  harvest  and  sundry  out- 
door occupations,  and  all  feel  happy  when,  with 
the  arrivaJ  of  the  new]j  admitted  students,  the 
lectures  re-open  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the 
delightful  monotony  of  happy  winter  work  and 
stu^  begins.  Sixty-three  ^ouug  men  presented 
themselves  on  the  laist  occasion  for  admission.  Of 
these  only  twenty-four  were  accepted,  and  after 
the  customary  two  or  three  mon^*  trial  that 
number  -was  reduced  to  twenty. 

"  The  number  of  our  students  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  sixty-one.  W^  most  thankful  to 
say  that  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  earnestness 
pervades  all  these  young  disciples.  Their  daily 
Bible  lessons  are  not  oiuy  hours  of  instruction, 
but  seasons  of  real  edification.  The  first  Sunday 
of  August  was  the  day  on  which  the  students  of 
the  eldest  class  were  set  apart  by  prayer,  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  work  to  which  they 
had  Men  called.  A  few  days  before  we  had  been 
enabled  by  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us  to 
purclutse  a  most  suitable  paro^  of  land  in  the 
woods  adjoining  the  institution,  and  there,  under 
the  magnificent  dome  formed  by  the  arching 
branches  of  the  trees  an  assembly  of  some  two 
thousand  met  to  witness  the  consecration  of  eleven 
young  men,  and  to  unite  with  us  in  prayer  and 
intercession  on  their  behalf.  It  was  a  day  of  grace 
and  blessing,  on  which  several  friends  from  afar, 
who  had  come  merely  as  spectators,  determined 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  from  that  day  forth 
to  serve  Him  and  Him  only. 

"  Many  of  our  old  friencls  remember  how  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  church  tower  and  attics 
were  utilised  as  rooms,  dormitories,  etc.  The 
Basle  Town  Council,  which  had  never  relinquished 
the  ownership  of  the  church,  though  they  had 
allowed  it  to  remain  in  ruins  for  a  oentuiy,  gave 
an  order,  commanding  us  to  vacate  the  above- 
named  most  useful  nooks  and  attics,  and  also 
claiming  a  yearly  rent  for  the  use  of  the  church 
itself  for  our  worship.  Eemonstrance  was  in  vain, 
and  we  were  obliged,  much  against  our  inclina- 
tion, to  proceed  to  the  building  of  a  new  house. 
This  house  is  now  almost  completed.  Good  has 
come  out  of  the  evil,  inasmuch  as  much  and  needed 
room  has  thus  been  acquired.  The  new  build- 
ing is  a  Hotue  of  Industry.  In  it  you  find  the 
compositors'  office,  the  printing-press,  the  book- 
binders' workshop,  etc.  There  ^gd^  theJordm^ 
and  all  the  paid  workifiemtig%<^jUw^H?™t- 
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iug  establishment  Have  their  rooms,  while  one 
spacious  dormitory  ia  reserved  for  the  brethren 
of  the  fourth  class.  Thns  five  buildings  are  now- 
grouped  around  the  pretty  church  on  the  top  of 
this  wooded  hill." 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  workers 
trained  at  St.  Chrlsohona  remain  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Pilgrim  Mission.  When  their 
four  years*  course  is  accomplished  they  axe  sent 
to  different  mission  fields  to  which  they  may  be 
CJ^ed,  and  are  placed  under  the  Society  or  Synod 
which  has  caUed  them.  The  number  of  brethren 
who  go  to  America  as  pastors  and  teachers 
increases  from,  year  to  year.  The  Synod  of  Texas 
alone  has  during  the  past  thirty  years  received 
sixty-five  students  from  St.  Ghiiscnona.  A  com- 
munion of  heart  is  maintained  between  the  students 
and  the  old  MtUter-haus.  Individual  correspon- 
dence is  kept  up  as  much  as  possible. 

A  little  at  the  descent  of  the  hill  is  a  building 
which  forms  part  of  the  institution,  which  on 
account  of  its  speciality  demands  distinct  notice. 
This  is  the  Pil^rhiitto  Home  of  Eescue.  It  is  a 
home  into  which  are  received  men  of  all  ages 
and  ranks  who  have  in  some  way  or  other 
wandered  into  sin  and  sorrow,  but  are  willing  to 
seek  a  new  life.  There  are  rooms  for  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  men.  Some,  who  have  fallen  very  low, 
liave  here  sought  pardon  and  peace  at  the  foot 
i)f  the  cross. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  many  contributions 
are  leceived  from  Bngland  and  Scotland  in  sup- 
port of  St.  Ohrisohona  and  its  pilgrim-mission, 
several  fiiends  in  different  localities  kindly  un- 
dertf^ng  to  collect  for  it. 




WELLS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

V. 

"Haran."— Gen.  xsix.  1-18. 

THE  story  of  Rebekah  at  the  well  is  soon 
followed  in  the  sacred  narrative  the 
equally  beautiM  one  of  her  mxxe,  the  forely 
Rachel ;  and  that  again  is  succeed^  at  no  venr 
long  interval  by  the  meeling  of  Hoses  wim 
Zipporah  at  the  well  in  the  land  of  Midian,  as 
related  Hz.  ii.  16,  21.  There  are  marks  of  like- 
ness and  also  ^ints  of  striking  contrast  in  all 
these  three  stories  of  ancient  times,  and  we  may 
find  it  interesting  to  follow  them  out.  In  the 
first  place  we  ma^  the  traces  of  a  primitive  and 
patriarchal  religion,  not  confined  to  Abraham's 
i-ace,  but  found  among  his  kindred  in  Mesopotamia, 
imd  probably  also  in  the  family  of  iReuel  or 
Jotkro,  "the  priest  of  Midian."  Daughters  of 
these  families  might  be  expected  to  be  very 
different  from  the  daughters  of  the  Ganaanites, 
and  if  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  personal 
characters  of  these  maidens  could  be  ascertained, 
it  was  something  to  know  that  of  their  &thers' 
houses. 

We  nu^  also  observe  how  Afferent  was  the 
pomtion  of  women  in  the  East  in  tlwse  days  from 


what  it  now  is  under  the  yoke  of  Ishun.  The 
daughters  of  rich  men,  rulers  and  priests,  were 
not  secluded  in  cheerless  harems ;  they  were  as 
free  to  move  about  as  English  maidens,  and  were 
able  to  make  themselves  useful  in  homely  and 
wholesome  ways,  drawing  water  and  tending 
sheep.  Yet  though  free  as  the  women  of  our  own 
land,  they  were  far  from  being  as  courteously 
treated,  for  the  shepherds  came  and  drove  away 
the  seven  sister  shepherdesses  of  Midian,  and  when 
all  the  flocks  were  gathered  round  the  well  of 
Haran,  no  one  offw^  to  help  Bachel  to  water 
them  till  Jacob  came.  It  is  to  Christianity  alone 
that  woman  owes  hex  very  different  posititm  in 
modem  days. 

There  ia  a  striking  contrast  between  the  dr- 
cumstances  in  wMch  the  well  of  Haran  was 
approached  by  Abraham's  servant  and  by 
Abraham's  grandson.  The  one  appeared  like  a 
dignified  and  rich  ambassador, — with  his  ten 
camels  and  his  jewels  of  gold  for  the  yet  unknown 
bride.  While  the  other,  though  the  son  of  the 
house  and  heir  of  all,  because  of  his  own  sin 
arrived  as  a  lonely  and  destitute  fugitive,  a 
"  Syrian  ready  to  perish."  Yet  this  forlorn  one 
came  straight  from  a  scene  where  all  the  world 
had  been  changed  for  him;  he  had  seen  the 
mystio  ladder  and  the  vision  of  angels;  he 
had  received  from  the  God  of  his  fathers  those 
promises  which  filled  his  heart  with  consciousness 
of  a  lofty  destiny ;  and  as  he  journeyed  alone 
"  into  the  land  ot  the  people  of  the  east,"  the 
memory  of  a  solemn  vow  was  upon  him,  and  he 
went  on  with  the  continual  sense  of  QoA's 
presence  with  him  guiding  all  his  steps.  His 
strangely  mixed  character  contains  for  us  at  this 
stage  at  least  one  great  lesson,  "  Commit  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  will 
brin^  it  to  pass."  In  his  lonely  and  friendless 
condition,  it  was  the  Lord  who  guided  him  to 
that  place  and  those  persons  who  shaped  his 
whole  career.  His  intercourse  with  Lal»n,  his 
family  ties,  his  life  of  hard  work,  and  the  various 
bitter  deceptions  by  which  his  own  deception 
was  fitly  punished,--all  took  their  rise  £rom  that 
interview  by  the  welL 

From  that  hoar  also  imd  from  that  meeting 
with  his  beautiful  kinswoman  so  tonchin^ly 
desmbed,  sprang  the  greatest  joy  of  Jacob's  hfe, 
and  at  a  later  time  his  deepest  sorrow,  when 
*'in  the  way  of  Ephrath,  the  same  is  Beth- 
lehem," the  patriarch  buried  his  Rachel.  Her 
children,  especially  her  first-born,  were  ever  the 
best  beloved  of  his  heart,  and  perhaps  a  remem- 
brance of  that  scene  of  pastoral  beauty  where  he 
first  beheld  her,  arose  before  him  at  -uie  close  of 
his  lon^  career,  when  in  pouring  out  a  full  tide 
of  blessmg  on  his  favourite  son.lie  said  of  him. 
"  Joseph  IB  a  fruitful  bough,  a  fruitful  bough  bjr 
a  vieU  f " 

Such  are  the  feelings  with  which  many  an  aged 
Christian  recaUs  some  verso  or  passage  of  God's 
Word  which  in  his  early  days  was  made  memor- 
able to  him  as  the  turning  point  of  his  soul's 
history ;  a  "  \reU  of  living  waters,"  where  Divine 
truth  first  burst  upon  his  heart,  convindng  him 
of  sin,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  way  of  pudon 
and  peace  through  the  atonement^pade  farsinnffirs 
by  the  Crucified  Savi^^ized  by  CjOOgle 
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CHAPTER  V. — HEATKV. 


EBHAPS  it 
was  better 
for  the 
mother — so 
frail,  and 
Bafferisf^, 
that  there 
fihould  be 
no  uncer- 
tainty with 
her  aa  to 
her  son's 
fate.  Hopo 
deferred 
makeththe 
heart  aick; 
andHrB.Au8- 
D,  rallying  all 
strength,  put 
in  God's 
agonising 
and  night  to 
The  Lord 
and  the  Lord 
taken  away. 
« the  name  of 


On  the  thitd  day  of  her  boy's 
loss,  whilst  she  was  yet  in  bed,  faint  and  half  broken- 
hearted, with  Effle  in  faithful  attendance — on  that  third 
miaerable  morning,  the  weather  suddenly  cleared.  The 
wind  changed,  the  sea  felt,  the  sun  shone ;  in  a  few  hours 
the  fishing-boats  were  out,  the  men  in  them  plying  their 
calling  with  nets,  or  hook  and  line. 

£ffle'fl  secret  hope  dimmed  her  eyes  as  she  watched  the 
gay  little  fleet.  One  after  another  each  tiny  vessel  spread- 
ing its  sails,  peaeed  out  of  her  sight ;  and  one  after  another 
each  heavily  laden  boat  came  home  again,  securely  riding 
on  the  gently  heaving  billows. 

The  sea  is  not  always  cruel.  Ood  holds  it  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand ;  the  ships  also,  small  and  great — the  living 
creatures  that  dwell  therein. 

80  gently  and  surely  would  *Our  Father'  hold  Jack. 
Effie  asked  it  so  often,  had  herself  been  so  rarely  denied, 
that  it  was  not  difficult  to  smile  through  her  tears,  nor  even 
to  speak  oheerfol  woida  throughout  the  long  day,  as  often 
aa  her  sick  mother's  grief  burst  forth  afresh,  threatening  to 
overwhelm  and  bring  her  to  the  grave  before  her  time. 
Mrs.  Slade  feared  it,  and  vexed  the  kind  soul  within  her 
plomp  body — ' 

"  That  poor  little  miss  being  such  an  innocent  baby  for 
all  her  old-fashioned  talk,  her  school  learning  and  eleven 
year  old." 

When  at  night  old  Piper  came  once  more  to  the 
landlady's  kitchen,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  coastguard's 
men,  the  pitiful  woman  was  fain  to  call  in  a  neighbour  or 
two,  being  herself,  as  she  bewailed,  "  clean  out  of  her  under- 
standing,** and  pest  testifying. 

In  the  presence  of  two  or  three  simple  witnesses,  a  little 
bundle  was  opened,  and  all  drew  near  to  see  Jack  Austin's 
straw  hat — battered  and  sodden,  but  still  bound  round  with 
EfBc's  blue  ribbon. 


It  was  carried  after  some  delay  and  unskilful  preparatory 
explanation  to  the  mother.  No  more  words  were  needed, 
only  the  old  touching  story. 

"  This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's, 
or  no  " 

Yes,  Jack's  hat  it  was ;  drawn  up  in  one  of  the  dredging 
nets  along  with  a  o6il  of  seaweed,  from  amongst  those 
sharp  sunken  rocks,  running  far  out  to  sea  beyond  Pitless 
Point.  This,  and  nothing  else,  had  the  searchers  found. 
The  honest  fellows  did  not  need  a  handsome  reward  to 
stimulate  their  industry ;  though  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the  supposed  drowned  boy's 
body.  Little  had  Effle  guessed  that  her  lost  brother,  rather 
than  a  haul  of  fish,  had  been  each  man's  pious  quest. 
Their  want  of  success  would  have  rejoiced  the  dreaming 
child,  although  it  seemed  to  add  something  to  her  mother's 
stupor  of  sorrow. 

Yet  the  fishers,  toiling  in  vain,  hailed  one  another  ^m 
day  to  day,  knowing  well  what  the  answer  must  be. 
Pitless  Point  deserved  its  name — once  before,  a  comrade  of 
their  own  drowned  there,  had  diaappeared  for  ever;  no 
shred  of  clothing,  no  sign  or  trace  of  bis  bruised  corpse 
had  evor  come  back.  All  was  mercifully  buried  in  thi; 
deep,  deep  ocean.  Only  the  tangling  weeds  had  caught 
and  yielded  up  this  young  gentleman's  hat — a  poor  con- 
solation, but  still  not  to  be  despised.  **  Better  know  tho 
worst,  die  and  have  it  over,  rather  than  be  killed  by  inches." 

Such  is  the  philosophy,  rude  and  hard,  of  the  toiling, 
suffering  poor.  The  young  master's  time  was  come ;  his  pnins 
had  been  short — there  was  neither  hope  nor  remedy,  only 
forgetfulnesB.   Work  and  thought  must  be  for  the  living. 

As  if  to  make  aseurance  doubly  sure.  Piper's 'compauion. 
the  coastguardsman,  told  hia  tale.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Jack's  expedition  to  Beer  Head,  this  man,  being  stationed 
above  the  Point,  had  seen  a  boy  below  in  seeming 
difficulty  ;  looking  about  him,  and  waving  his  hat  as  if  to 
attract  attention.  The  tide  having  turned  some  hours, 
Pitless  Point  was,  as  the  boy  had  probably  found,  im- 
passable. 

"  I  signalled  that  same  to  tho  lad,"  tho  man  said 
anxiously,  "  and  I  thought  he  understood  mo.  He  was  to 
go  back  quick  to  Beer,  or  climb  the  cliffs  at  a  place  I 
pointed  out,  easy  enough  for  such  a  spry  looking  young 
fellow.  I  watched  him  turn  in  tho  right  direction,  but  thu 
evening  was  coming  on,  and  the  storm  brewing.  All  thu 
lads  about  here  know  the  beach  and  the  rocks  so  well 
a'most  as  I  do  myself;  I  had  no  call  to  be  uueasy.  This 
town  gentleman  lost  his  head,  or  his  footing  may  be,  and 
tumbled  down  to  the  shingle  and  was  dashed  in  pieces — or 
else  perhaps  he  tried  to  wade  the  point,  knowing  no  better. 
Either  way,  the  sea  would  get  him  and  carry  him  off  for 
ever." 

What  could  bo  more  reasonable  or  certain?  Months 
afterwards,  when  Jack  Austin's  fate  was  truly  known,  it 
came  to  light  that  the  boy  whom  this  coastguardsman  had 
seen  and  directed,  had  safely  climbed  the  rugged  path,  and 
walked  across  the  country  to  tho  nearest  railway  station. 
His  friends  lived  at  some  distance,  and  he  had  been  enjoy- 
ing a  few  days  leave  of  absence  from  hia  business  as  clerk 
and  accountant,  in  his  father's  general  shop.  He  was  thus 
the  innocent  means  of  throwing  the  searchers  off  the  scent, 
and  destroying  poor  Jock's  last  hope. 

Mr.  Stewart,  the  rector  of  the  little  seaside  town,  broke 
this  confirmation  of  the  worst  as  gently  as  possible  to  Mrs. 
Austin ;  aud  the  next  day  tho  poor  lady's  brother  having 
been  telegraphed  for,  arrived,  and  took  her  under  his 
especial  care.  He  was  a  hard-working  London  doctor  with 
a  good  professional  practice,  and  a  grown-up  family  of 
children,  just  making  their  own  beginning  in  the  world. 
A  prolonged  absence  from  home  was  for  Dr.  Murray  an  im- 
possible  indulgence.   Mrs.  Austin's  mind  even  more  than 
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her  foul  body,  bespoke  his  conBtont  and  most  anxiooa  care. 
Away  from  all  d^t  or  sound  of  the  eea,  she  might  rovire, 
and  Kmae  henelf  out  of  that  dumb  depression  which  was 
not  BO  mnbh  letdgnation  as  stnpor— &  mental  paralysis,  fatal, 
and  at  last  inonzable.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  Mrs.  Aostin 
was  promnmoed  able  to  travel,  the  jonmey  beii^  made  in 
ea^y  stages  under  the  doctof'a  watchful  care.  To  go  or 
stay,  to  Utb  or  die,  mattered  bnt  little,  ahe  t^ionght,  since 
"  Jackf  the  staff  of  her  life,  was  gone  from  her  for  ever." 

"Yon  have  Effle,  my  dear  sister,"  said  Dr.  Mozray 
kindly;  "a  sweotei  little  muse  it  would  be  hatd  to  find,  or 
a  better  child.  Please  God  you  shall  live  and  hold  np  yonr 
head  yet,  for  EfBe's  sake.  The  girl  looks  ill  and  firag^" 
he  went  on  cnuningly  ;  "  thank  God — you  aro  not  childless, 
not  yet.  But  Ef&e  needs  smiles  and  sunshine — the  poor 
creature  ia  breaking  her  little  heart  with  love  and  pity.  If 
there  should  be  tidings,  Mr.  Stewart  will  write  to  ub.  Here 
we  con  do  nothing.  I  long  to  see  you  both  safe  and  snug 
in  a  well-built  city  house.  This  cottage  creaks  and  ebivers 
in  the  wind  like  a  wooden  ship.  Trust  mo  and  leave  the 
salt  waves  behind  you." 

So  the  three  went  away,  and  the  kindly  townq)eople, 
having  exhausted  their  sympathetic  sorrow  in  good-byes 
and  good  wishofl,  thought  no  more  of  Mrs.  Austin  and  her 
trouble. 

Meanwhile,  through  all  these  tedious  days  of  searching 
and  doubt,  bravo  Jack,  alive  still  and  hopeful,  worked  like 
a  hero,  toiling  avray  in  his  cavern  grave ;  growing  hourly 
weaker  in  body  as  his  straying  soul,  bent  to  conquer,  bore 
him  above  and  beyond  the  walls  of  his  ptiscoL  He  could 
do  bnt  little,  his  progress  must  be  very  slow— be  it  so— it 
was  his  best:  he  laboured  on  wi^out  a  murmur.  God 
must  have  helped  the  lad  or  he  could  not  have  striven  and 
endured  thus  patiently,  hoping  against  hope. 

Wwking,  praying,  singing,  a  few  notes,  a  broken  verse, 
but  very  feebly.  Jack  battled  with  hunger  and  despair. 
His  voice  was  almost  gone,  his  strength  failed  him  pain- 
fully. DnnniiieH  and  wcakaees  befUended  the  poor  boy ; 
he  slept  long,  or  sat  with  his  aching  head  in  his  hands 
— taly  half-oonsdooB.  Sometimes  he  fancied  himself  at 
home,  talking  to  his  motl^er  or  teasing  EiHe ;  with  a  whole 
apple  pie  for  bis  portion,  and  a  greedy  resolve  to  be  as  good 
as  his  jesting  word,  and  'lick  the  platter  dean.'  It  was 
always  his  sister's  sorrowful  eyes  and  piteous  implorii^ 
face  that  brought  him  back  to  ftdl  waking,  and  sent  him 
to  his  task— a  firesh  effort  in  the  narrow  passuge  ho  had 
bored  through  the  marl  and  clay. 

"  Either  I  shall  dig  myself  out,  or  somebody  will  come 
and  find  me,"  he  said,  again  and  again — trying  hard  to 
forget  that  thoee  who  loved  him  best  must  by  this  time 
believe  him  to  be  dead.  Then  one  moroing  the  end  came, 
for  Effie's  larder  was  empty.  Not  a  cmmb  left — only  a  sip 
of  wine  in  the  bottle.  He  moistened  his  lips  with  the 
cordial  and  cropt  to  his  tunnel,  leaving  the  last  end  of 
candle  alight  in  the  cavern.  But  the  digger  fell  from  his 
feeble  hand,  and  the  closeness  of  the  hole  where  he  lay  on 
his  side,  threatened  to  suffocate  him.  Making  a  great 
effort  he  raised  himself,  drew  off  his  jacket,  and  with  all 
his  dying  forco  struck  a  few  random  blows  above  his  head. 
Was  the  roof  faUing  again?  The  earth  pattered  down 
freely,  he  gasped  for  breath.  Ah  I  what  a  dehcions  cur- 
rent of  salt  air— what  a  blinding  flash  of  light ;— he  is  saved, 
he  is  saved  I  Oh  I  but  the  light  is  good,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  to  behold  the  sun  I  Sunlight  it  is,  etrcaming  in 
through  a  narrow  flssnre,  wanning  and  blessing  him,  just 
when  he  was  ready  to  perish.  Yet  a  few  hours  of  work,  and 
he  will  be  free. 

For  awhile,  he  remained  motionless,  drinking  in  the 
balmy  vrind,  giddy  with  the  unaccustomed  light,  sick  with 
gratitude  and  longing.  Then,  alas,  alas  I  blank  despair 
fastened  on  his  heart  The  crack,  though  extensive,  was 


utterly  impracticable  for  escape.  The  fern-digger  foreed 
through,  slipped  from  his  trembling  hand,  and  fell  to 
the  enund  outside  with  a  clang,  the  knell  of  all  bit 
new-Dom,  bapo.  Not  that  It  mattered;  he  realised  too 
well  that  without  food,  even  one  hour  of  sustained  labour 
was  imposrible.  Bo  most  cUe  then— die  after  all  in  the 
nnshme*  within  Agbt  of  the  merry  wants,  the  blue  s^I 
GfoauB  of  anguish  wrang  Jack's  bursting  heart  On  hii 
knees,  with  lifted  head  gazing  through  the  openii^,  he 
tried  to  think— to  pray— at  least  to  ery  aloud  tar  help. 
Bnt  his  tongue  was  parched  and  swollen,  and  no  words 
passed  his  fevered  lips,  although  he  seemed  to  hear  fi»t- 
steps,  and  ^ain  tried  to  shout;  sending  forth  a  &int 
wailing  sob  and  Ustening  in  agony,  but  vainly.  The  &r- 
off  plash  of  waves  below  alone  answered  his  poor  appesL 
Surely,  God  saw  though  man  oonld  not;  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  send  an  angel  from  out  the  heavenly  blue  to 
finish  the  nearly  completed  work,  and  opening  the  prison 
door^  bear  the  tired  labourer  like  the  baby  of  years  ago— to 
hiM  mother,  to  his  rest — the  sound  sleep  that  comes  when 
toil  is  over,  and  night  and  darkness  cover  all  things.  Such 
rambling  fancies  mingled  with  Jack's  low  sobs  and  un- 
spoken prayers,  whilst  he  looked  his  last  on  the  living, 
shining  world.  He  had  ceased  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger 
aontely ;  nambness  and  apathy  dulled  his  fiuling  powers. 
Now  and  then  a  seagull  dariccned  his  narrow  window, 
dashing  bright  as  silver,  and  reviving  for  an  instant  his 
dying  focnlties.  Once,  after  the  rush  of  those  white  wings, 
a  murmur  of  shrill  voices  came  to  him  on  the  firoshening 
breeze.  But  still  his  parted  lips  uttered  no  sound,  though 
big  tears  rolled  down  his  won  cheeks,  and  a  faint  hope 
strmgthened  him  to  crawl  back  to  the  cavern,  where  tho 
candle  still  burned.  He  fell  exhansted  on  his  sea-weed 
couch,  faint  and  weary,  but  no  longer  suffering.  A  plea- 
sant languor  chained  all  his  senses;  he  could  not  move; 
he  felt  nothing — desired  nothing.  Sncoour  had  come — 
deliverance  of  some  kind ;  God  was  going  to  finish  His  work, 
to  make  a  man  of  him — and  Effle — Effie  would  he  proud 
— proud  of  brother  Jaek,  her  own  Crusoe.  Was  that  his 
little  sister's  voice  singing  low  and  sweet? — 

"With  the  Cross  of  Josus  going  on  before." 

Bnt  this  soldier  cannot  follow — he  is  fiut  bound— he  has 
lost  the  battie. 

Suddenly  a  horror  of  darkness  feU  upon  him — reason 
returned  and  recollection. 

"  This  is  death,"  ho  thought,  and  knew  uo  more — all  wss 
over.  With  folded  hands  ti^tly  clasped  and  eyes  closed 
peacefully.  Jack  rested.  The  silent  duunbcr  grew  dart, 
again  the  snn  travelled  on  rejoicing.  It  was  all  one  to  the 
sleeper,  bidden  so  carefully  from  every  eye  bnt  God'i. 
Jack's  dumber  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
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THE  work  of  tract  diBtribution  in  BnBsia,  that  has  for  I 
nine  years  been  carried  on  with  bo  much  success,  is 
BOW  for  a  time  completely  stopped.  A  largo  number  of 
excellent  books  and  tracts  having  been  translated  and 
printed  by  a  society,  of  which  Colonel  Fasehkoff  was  pre- 
sident, an  application  was  made  to  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  sanction  their  distribution.  With  the  greatest 
readiness  the  Kmperor  gave  his  approval,  and  ordered  the 
Governor  of  St.  Petersburg  to  supply  each  member  of  the 
conunittee  with  a  card  authorising  him  or  her — for  there 
were  distai^inlihed  ladies  on  the  committee — ^to  distribute 
the  books  over  the  whole  empire.  Milliona  of  these  publica- 
tions were  wisely  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  and  were 
most  marvelloualy  blessed  to  the  saving  of  souls.  "  Jessica's 
First  Prayer,"  and  other  books,  published  by  this  committee, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  were,  by 
order  of  the  Educational  Department,  supplied  to  all  the 
pmoary  ichools  of  the  Em^ie. 

The  fanatical  and  exclnnTe  spirit  within  the  Greek 
church  having  of  late  become  intensified,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  mode  great  efforts  to  have  this  work  stopped. 
On  the  ground  that  the  teaching  contained  in  these  books 
that  were  sanctioned  both  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
censor,  and  whose  wUest  circulation  had  been  approved  by 
l^e  iaie  E^p^r*  was  not  in  acoordanoe  with  the  teachine 
of  the  Greek  church,  an  order  was  issued  towards  the  end 
of  Jime  to  close  the  depot  and  cease  to  distribute  the  books. 
It  is  understood  that  all  books  found  in  the  depot  were 
confiscated  and  burned.  Colonel  Paschkoff  and  Count 
Korff,  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  work  since 
its  otanmencement,  have  been  banished.  The  former  has 
come  to  En^ind  and  the  latter  is  gone  for  a  time  to  Paris.' 

Ab  a  result  of  the  Conference  lately  held  at  Florence,  for 
the  promotion  of  union  among  the  Italian  churches,  it  is 
proposed  to  constitute  an  annual  Congress,  at  which  all  the 
tlenominationa  shall  be  represented  by  delegates,  and  those 
questions  of  evangelisation  bo  considered  on  which  common 
uction  can  be  taken.  Many  oocasionB  of  disoord  and  weakness 
may  thus  bo  avoided,  and  a  first  step  will  be  taken  towards 
more  intimate  union. 

A  Lbaoiig  has  been  formed  in  Switzerland  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  all  citizens  the  free  exercise  of  their 
ffligioufl  rights.  The  movement  has  been  prompted  by  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  been 
subjected,  but  is  not  limited  to  them  in  its  scope. 

The  BelleviUe  Mission  under  the  direction  of  ^js  de 
Broen  grew,  as  is  well  known,  out  of  a  strong  desire  to  do 
»)methiug  for  the  poor  after  the  sad  days  of  the  Commune. 
8ho  bad  arrived  at  Bellovillo,  which  includes  the  cemetery 
of  F&re  la  Chaise,  the  ni^t  after  the  bodies  of  600  Commu- 
nists bod  been  interred  there,  and  an  earnest  longing  took 
possession  of  her  to  labour  among  them.  Miss  dc  Brocn,  at 
a  meeting  recently  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  stated  that 
many  of  the  Communists  might  now  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  i^uiet,  orderly,  and  even  pious  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
The  mission  services  in  the  iron  room,  the  large  attendance, 
tlio  good  work  done  in  the  Sunday,  day,  and  night  schools, 
the  value  of  the  medical  advice  which  people  came  miles  to 
obtain,  the  visitation  of  the  jxrar  ttom  house  to  house,  tho 
sowing  classes  for  destitute  women,  the  sale  of  Bibles  and 
tracts,  were  all  points  on  which  a  good  deal  of  information 
was  given.  Tho  annual  expenses  arc  about  2,000!.,  but 
what  is  now  most  urgently  needed  is  a  sufficient  sum  to 
obtain  suitable  premises  for  the  Medical  Mission  and  a 
house  for  tho  doctor. 

The  Mission  Homo  in  Paris,  for  young  English  and 
American  women,  was  founded  in  1872,  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  Miss  Ada  Leigh.  Between  three  and  four  thon- 
iund  women,  of  all  groaes,  have  been  received  in  the  Home, 
many  of  them  orphans  or  friendless.  Some  made  their 
eeoape  from  dulnous  sitoations  to  which  they  had  been 
attracted  hj  spedous  but  false  representation  s,  others  came 
in  teiken  hewth  or  in  extreme  pomty.   Conneoted  witii 


this  Home  of  Refuge  other  institutions  have  grown  up.  The 
English  Orphanage,  the  generous  gift  of  the  utte  M. 
Galignani,  wlko,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  approved  ttie 
charitable  work  beingdone,  has  received  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  children.  A  Free  Begistry,  a  Goveme'sB  and  Artiste 
Institute,  a  Church,  Mission  Hall,  Crtehe,  and  other  philan* 
thropic  agencies  have  been  established.  The  whole  charity 
is  now  under  superintendence  of  a  committee,  in  whom  the 
property  is  vested,  and  under  which  Miss  Leigh  and  her 
assistants  continue  their  beneficent  labours.  Kvery  help 
should  be  given  to  such  a  work  of  meroy. 

MiC  GnJfont  is  again  in  Mongolia.  Our  readers  will 
remember  his  papers  and  volume  published  last  year.  A 
recent  communication  describes  a  journey  mode  by  him 
among  his  old  acquaintance  since  his  return  to  Fekin. 
Travelling  on  foot,  wEter  the  manner  of  the  begging  lamas,  he 
found  rest  one  evening  in  the  tent  of  the  mandarin  of  the 
district  Friends  and  neighbours,  hearing  of  his  arrival, 
soon  came.  '*  In  a  little  while,"  he  say^  "  I  had  round  me 
a  representative  from  neurly  every  family  in  the  village. 
Among  the  others  came  my  two  servants — tho  priest  and 
tho  layman  who  had  driven  ray  ox-carts  for  mc.  Escorted 
by  these  I  went  to  another  tent,  rested  there  a  while,  and 
then  moved  into  a  mud-built  house.  The  priest  was  busy 
lighting  a  fire  which  would  do  nothing  but  smoke,  and  the 
room  was  soon  full.  Finding  him  alone  I  told  him  that  I 
had  come  to  speak  to  him  and  my  other  friends  about  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  and  was  pressing  him  to  accept 
Christ,  when  the  layman  entered.  Without  waiting  for  mo 
to  say  anything,  the  priest  related  the  drift  of  our  conver- 
sation to  the  layman,  who,  tongs  in  hand,  was  bring  to  make 
the  fire  blaze.  Bluze  it  would  not,  but  sent  forth  Em  increas- 
ing volume  of  smoke,  and  the  layman,  invisible  to  me  in 
the  dense  cloud,  though  only  about  two  yards  away,  spoke 
up  and  said  that  for  months  he  had  been  a  scholar  of  Jesus, 
and  that  if  the  priest  would  join  him  they  would  becomo 
Ghristtans  together.  Whether  the  priest  would  join  him  or 
not,  his  mind  was  made  up,  ho  would  trust  the  Saviour.  By 
this  time  the  cloud  hod  settled  down  lower  stiU.  I  was  lying 
flat  on  the  platform,  and  the  two  men  were  crouching  on  tho 
floor — I  could  just  see  dimly  the  bottom  of  their  shin  coats 
— but  the  place  was  beautiful  to  me  as  the  gate  of  heaven, 
and  the  words  of  the  confession  of  Christ  from  out  the  cloud 
of  smoke  were  inspiriting  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  spoken 
by  an  angel  from  out  of  a  cloud  of  glory."  This  was  the 
first  Mongolian  convert.  Mr.  Oilmour  subsequently  made 
an  opportunity  for  private  conversation,  and  the  next  day 
gave  him  further  instruction,  which  was  continued  on 
several  occasions  when  tiiey  were  alone  together.  The  two 
parted  aSbet  prayer  by  the  wayside. 

The  Central  African  Mission,  in  its  last  report,  presents 
some  hopeful  facts,  lu  the  Boviuna  district  the  move 
of  tiie  freed  slave  colony  from  Masasi  to  the  wooded  high- 
lands of  Chilonda,  Newala,  was  successfully  carried  out  last 
year,  while  spiritual  work  among  the  natives  goes  on 
steadily.  In  the  Usambaia  country  also  the  church  has 
progressed.  In  Zanzibar  Island  some  fifty  freed  slaves 
have  been  received,  educational  works  in  Swahili  have  l>een 
printed,  uid  there  have  been  the  usual  baptisms,  and 
admission  of  catechumens.  The  income  exceeded  last  year 
that  of  the  previoQS  by  about  5001. ;  the  total  from  all  re- 
sources was  18,2831. 

Thb  Bootch  Assemblies  this  year  met  under  encouraging 
dicunutanoes.  Many  facts  adduced  gave  evidence  <n 
progress;  the  number  of  congregations  and  of  members  is 
increasing,  and  the  amount  of  contributions  in  still  larger 
proportion.  In  the  Free  Church  the  principal  featuTea  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  report  were  pointed  out  to  be :  (1)  a 
succession  of  remarkable  baptisms,  or  the  admission  of  re- 
peBentative  oonverts  to  the  Church,  in  her  vsriotts  mismons 
in  fiidia  and  Africa ;  (8)  the  readiness  ofh^  ablest  students, 
both  at  home  and  abiMid,  to  s^ye  ^Ammvei^  aronidMHtry 
life ;  emd  (3)  the  continued^Pv^lB  w  nte^mAcfinraine* 
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wUoh  had  risen  from  77,8367.  to  86,9411.  Borne  time  -waa 
oocopiedinthediaoiiaaionofhfnuuaiidinitdo:  and  finally 
a  reeolution,  ezpieenng  legiet  at  the  offence  oaiued  in  aome 
^narten  by  last  Assembly's  deoimon  but  deoUning  to  recall 
it,  was  cairied  by  351  to  119. 

Ths  Genenl  Anmnbly  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Ghnrch 
was  enlivened  by  a  debate  on  the  vexed  question  of  instm- 
mental  mosio  wnich  began  earl^  in  the  day  and  vas  con- 
tinued till  two  o'cslook  the  following  morning.  A  resolntion 
was  moved  to  the  effect  that  discipline  should  be  exercised 
against  oongr^tions  unng  instnunents.  An  amendment, 
setting  forth  that  this  would  be  disBHtrcnu  to  the  churdi, 
was  cairied  by  266  against  245.  A  Pan-PKabyterian 
Assembly  has  sinoe  met  at  Belfast.  Some  discossion  took 
place  as  to  the  admission  of  the  Cumberland  delegates  &om 
Americo,  but  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  to  give  them  place* 
by  a  resolution  without  approving  their  church's  revision 
of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  Shorter  Catechism." 

The  China  Inland  Minoa  has  now  l>een  in  operation 
eighteen  years.  It  employa  a  staff  of  one  hundred  and 
twfmty-siz  agents,  assisted  one  hundred  native  helpers. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  m  Mildmay  Park  it  was  stated 
that  thirty-two  missionaries  had  gone  oat  daring  the  last 
year.  Stations  had  been  opened  in  ten  out  of  the  eleven 
provinces,  and  1^00  persons  hod  been  baptised.  The 
income  was  143381.,  a  slight  advance  on  the  previous  year. 
Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  who  went 
ont,  was  among  the  qieakers.  He  said  he  had  just  returned 
from  Burmah,  where  some  of  the  wild  hill  people  had  been 
led  to  Christ,  and  were  now  standing  firm  among  thdr  own 
countrymen  as  Christians. 

MiBS  Weston  recentW  gave,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Mansion 
House,  some  account  tn  her  work  in  the  Navy.  It  appears 
that  many  captains  Of  vessels  have  now  become  presidents 
of  societies  formed  on  board  for  the  promotion  of  temperance 
and  piety.  Meetings  are  held  periodically;  Bible  classes  have 
been  instituted,  and  vatious  other  Christian  and  civilising 
agencies  established  and  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  r^ulations  of  the  service.  There  oxe  now  in  the 
Royal  Navy  fully  12,000  offloets  and  men  teetotallers.  Be- 
sides what  Is  being  done  afloat,  there  ue  five  Bailors*  Bests 
at  the  pincipal  govemment  ports,  which  are  entirely  self- 
supporting.  Subscriptions  are  urgently  needed  for  the 
extension  of  the  Portsmouth  Best. 

The  London  Mission  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey, 
carried  on  for  ^ht  months,  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  a 
series  of  services  at  the  city's  centre,  in  a  building  erected 
on  the  Thames  Embankment.  At  the  last  which  was  held, 
Mr.  Moody  said  these  meetings  were  a  good  thing  for  a 
season,  but  it  was  unhealthy  to  keep  on  at  them.  Converts 
should  leam  to  be  self-reliant  The  results  of  the  misBiou 
over  the  whole  field  are  regarded  as,  iu  the  highest  sense, 
fatisfiitcto^y.  Some  two  thousand  young  converts  met  at 
Exeter  Eutll  to  say  farewell  to  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Sankey 
was  obliged,  by  failing  health,  to  leave  a  few  days  earlier. 
Considenng  the  part  which  song  has  bad  in  this  mission. 
Mr.  Moody  B  confession  after  his  companion's  departure  is 
worth  noting ;  "  I  don't  know  one  tuno  from  another ;  but  I 
do  like  to  hear  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion.  It  stirs  my  soul  to 
its  very  depths." 

Thb  Mildmay  Conference  brought  together,  as  usual, 
a  large  number  of  people.  The  range  of  subjects  discussed 
was  very  wide,  including  not  only  practical  work,  but  tho 
various  needs  of  the  inner  life.  "  The  interest  and  enthu- 
siaran  that  gather  round  the  Conference,"  says  one  cor- 
rcspoHdent,  *<an  quite  remarkable.  Some  weeks  ago  it 
was  announced  tmt  all  the  nnmbered  scats  had  been 
allotted.  Now  these  reserved  seats  entirely  fill  the  body  of 
the  hall ;  there  must  be  over  a  thousand  of  them,  and  they 
are  sold  at  78.  6d.  a  piece  for  the  three  days.  The  spacious 
galleries  are  iree.  and  these  ate  filled  an  hour  before  the 
meetings  oommenoe — meetings,  be  it  remembered,  of  a 
purely  devotional  ohuaeter,  oonsistiDg  entirely  of  spiritual 
addresses,  prayers  and  bymDS,  and  with  no  names  of 
speakers  announced  beforenand,  when  platform  fireworks 
are  impossible,  and  where  the  gentlest  apphmse  would  be 
counted  as  brawling.  And  who  constitute  the  audienoes? 
All  ohwses  are  represented,  but  the  large  proportion  of  the 
upper  middle  and  nnser  grades  is  notable.  The  ladies 
naturally  are  a  miyonty,  but  that  minority  is  not  over- 


whelming,  and  the  setnes  of  young  men — raitlmen  un- 
mistakably—are one  of  the  most  striking  featniesof  the 

Conference." 

Mb.  Spubokon's  fiftieth  birthday  waa  made  the  oooa^ 
of  a  publio  demonstration.  The  memberstj  his  own  church, 
the  la^st  individual  church  in  the  world,  some  fivb 
thousand  strong,  assembled  the  evening  previous  in  the 
Tabernacle.  Mr.  Spu^eon  met  them  with  his  wife ;  oa 
his  right  sat  his  venerable  father,  on  his  left  his  brother, 
and  one  of  his  eons.  The  vast  gathering  had  a  private  and 
family  character,  though  many  visiters  were  iaolnded. 
Mr.  Spnrgeon,  who  could  not  but  be  greatly  touched  by 
the  entbiuiasm  of  affection  which  greeted  him,  expreseell 
bis  conviction  that  he  owed  the  prosperity  he  had  hod  in 
preaching,  "  to  the  Gospel  that  he  had  preiiched"  Ho 
wished  to  see  all  preachers  preach  more  simpW.  "Death 
to  all  fine  preaching;  there  was  no  good  in  ^   All  the 

flory  of  man  and  the  wisdom  of  man  would  eome^to  nought, 
Ut  the  umple  testimony  of  the  good  will  of  God  to  man, 
that  would  stand  tho  test  not  of  the  mauy  yeallj  that  ho 
had  preached  it,  but  of  all  the  years  until  Christ  should 
come."  Mr.  Moody  described  his  first  visit  to  England,— 
how  he  went  straight  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  iMaence 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons  had  had  open  him.  Many 
addresses  and  telegrams  of  congratulation  from  a  ^taac!' 
were  read ;  and  then  Mr.  T.  Weldon  Carr  read  the  acldress 
of  the  congregation.  The  Bev.  James  Spurgcon.  b^Uier 
of  the  pastor,  and  the  Bev.  Charles  Spu^eon,  the  son. 
afterwards  spoke,  and  were  followed  by  reEoesentatins  of 
the  various  institutions.  The  next  day  witnessed  another 
immense  and  equally  enthusiastio  gathering.  Congratula- 
tions poured  in  from  men  of  various  ranks  and  opinioiu. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbnry — who  by  the  way  has  this  month 
received  the  ireedom  of  the  City  of  London — ^took  the  chair, 
and  in  speaking  of  Mr.  SpurReon's  career,  while  he  thon|^t 
their  friend  showed  the  brightest  in  the  foundatiofl 
and  government  of  his  college,  said  the  force  of  his  preach- 
ing was  in  this,  that  he  invariably  preached  one  and  the 
same  doctrine— Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  Canon 
Wilberforce,  who  spoke  next,  said  he  regarded  Mr.  ^ni- 
l^eoD's  work  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  the  faith 
in  modem  times."  Speeches  fallowed  from  the  Ber.  C.  P. 
Oil&id,  as  represenmig  America,  Sir  William  McArthur, 
ir.P.,  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  the  Bev.  W.  Williams  and 
Dr.  Parker.  Amidst  immense  enthusiasm,  Mr.  T.  W.  Olney 
then  presented  Mr.  Spurgcon  with  a  cheque  for  4,5001. ;  but 
this,  it  was  said,  was  only  an  instalment,  as  the  list  would 
still  be  kept  open.  Previous  tmtimonials  bad  been  handed 
over  by  Mr.  Spnrgeon  to  his  various  Institutiims,  mi  he 
now  again  declared  his  intention  of  allocating  to  them  as 
much  as  he  was  free  to  use  In  that  way.  If  people  wished 
to  see  what  money  did,  let  them  oomo  and  inspect  the 
agencies  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  pnxseedii^  closed 
with  a  prayer  offered  by  J.  F.  Chown.  Such  a  ceblaatioi 
is  almost  without  precedent. 

Thb  death  of  the  Bev.  James  Baldwin  Brown  removes 
one  of  the  most  highly-esteemed  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational body.  Tho  son  of  a  barrister,  he  graduated  at  the 
London  Univorsity  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  tho  first 
occasion  on  which  degrees  were  granted,  and  kept  his  terma 
at  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  before  being  called  to  the  Bar  be 
felt,  to  use  his  own  expressirai,  that  "neoesrity  was  laid 
upon  him  to  preach  the  Gospel."  After  completing  iai 
college  coursu.  he  accepted  a  pastorate  at  Derby,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  but  subsequently  became  the 
minister  of  Claylands  Chapel,  Clapbam  Boad.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  volumes,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  periodical  literature.  For  the  last  two  years  he  hod 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  active  work,  ana  was  staying 
at  Coombe,  in  Surrey,  when  the  final  summons  came. 
Arrangements  had  been  mode  for  a  visit  to  Switzeriaud. 
when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  apoplexy.  He  appears 
to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  meeting  his  people  once  again 
before  his  departure.  Some  few  sentences,  too  conuneof^- 
ment  of  on  Eiddress  on  the  first  Psalm,  were  foand  on  hit* 
dressing-toble  after  he  had  passed  away;  he  waa  engaged 
on  them  at  the  time  when  he  left  the  room  and  received 
"  the  Father's  message."  The  last  words  stand  as  folbws: 
" '  The  law  of  the  Lord '  is  a  large  word,  rich  in  interest- 
not  legislation  merely — exhortation,  warning,  prophecy, 
psalm,  and  history.  No  reading  like  it.  Infinite  depth 
and  fuiness.  Wise  unto  salvation,  and  rich  unto  life  eternal 
is  the  man  who  masters  ifeTgitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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SAINT  COLUlfflA:.  ■ 


BT  THE  UT.  ALEIAaDER  MACLABE^t  DJg. 
I. 


SOME  of  my  readera  have  no  doubt  viBited 
lona.  "Who  that  has  ever  done  so,  even  in 
the  compauy  of  a  mob  of  tourists,  can  forget  the 
impression  which  it  made  ? 

Leaving  Oban  in  the  freshness  of  an  early 
autumn  morning,  and  steaming  outside  the  green 
island  of  Kerrera,  which  stretches  as  a  break- 
water between  the  deep  bay  of  Oban,  and  the 
long  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  we  run  along  the 
southern  end  of  the  great  island  of  MuU,  with  its 
high  clifis,  and  bare  stretches  of  red  rock,  glow- 
ing above  the  flashing  restless  waters,  that  break 
over  tiiem  in  a  glory  of  yiolot  and  white.  The 
brwze  freshens,  and  tastes  salt  to  the  lips, 
and  strings  the  muscles.  To  our  left  is  a  long 
sweep  of  sea,  with  island  peaks,  each  of  them  lit 
with  some  le^nd  of  saint  or  chief.  As  we 
round  the  Koss  of  Mull,  a  sea  opens  before  us 
northward,  and  near  by  an  island,  some  three 
and  a  half  miles  long,  grassy  and  silent,  with 
low-lying  litile  plains,  a  hill  or  two  of  no  great 
elevation,  and  coves  and  bays  of  the  most  won- 
derful translucent  water,  showing  a  bottom  of 
the  whitest  sand. 

The  steamer  casts  anchor.  The  noise  of  the 
paddles  stops,  and  the  silence  is  felt,  while 
gleaming  ^uUs  flash  about  the  stem.  Where  we 
anchor  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  of  water,  we  can 
see  the  bottom,  and  almost  the  crabs  walking  on 
it.  We  are  pulled  ashore  by  sturdy  Highland 
arms,  land  on  a  little  quay,  get  through  a  crowd 
of  children  begging  and  selling  shells,  and  past 
some  poor  houses,  and  soon  find  ourselves  among 
a  group  of  ruins,  humble  and  stem,  grey  and 
grim,  eaten  into  by  the  salt  tooth  of  the  west 
wind,  and  bearing  mark^  of  the  firebrands  of 
Norwegian  pirates.  There  is  a  church,  a  convent 
building  or  two,  an  enigmatical  min  for  anti- 
quarians to  fight  about,  the  tombs  of  Celtic  kings 
carved  with  mde  devices,  and  half-worn  names, 
three  or  four  tall  crosses  covered  with  the 
exquisite  tracery  of  the  Celtic  artist, — and  that 
is  all. 

Bat  while  many  tourists  scamper  through  the 
whole  and  see  little  and  feel  less,  to  some  a 
presence  seems  to  fill  the  air  of  lona,  which 
makes  these  lonely,  simple  ruins  infinitely 
])athetic  and  noble.  Though  of  &r  more  modem 
date,  ihey  represent  to  us  the  life's  work  of  a 
greatman,  whofor  thirty-four  years  lived  on  that 
lone  island,  and  whose  personality,  while  he  lived, 
and  for  centuries  after  he  died,  made  it  the  centre 
of  Christian  light  and  civilisation  to  a  barbarous 
land. 

Somewhere  near  these  mins,  stood  the  wooden 
huts  and  church  of  the  monastery  which  St. 
Columba,  with  his  twelve  white-robed  companions, 
founded  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
They  have  long  since  vanished,  and  the  traces  of 
his  work  have  nearly  perished  too,  but  his  influence 
still  lingers,  around  that  storm-beaten  island,  and 


he  and  his  shine  like  a  bright  taper,  in  the  darkness 
of  that  far-off  age.  Through  all  the  rubbish  of 
miracles  and  legends  which  has  beea  piled  on  his 
memory,  we  can  see  a  man  of  rare  power,  eager 
with  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  race,  gifted  with  the 
magnetism  of  personal  influence  which  marks  the 
bom  kings  of  men,  brave,  self-forgetful,  enthu- 
siastically devout,  ready  for  any  danger, '  and 
suffering  for  Christ's  sake,  buming^th  mission- 
ary fervour,  in  a  g^ise  very  unfamiliar  to  us,  and 
withal  a  passionate  lover  of  nature,  with  a  poet's 
heart,  uid  somewhat  of  a  poet's  life. 

We  know  him  from  later  biographies  which 
are  not  quite  tmstworthy,  but  mainly  from  an 
invaluable  life,  written  by  Adamnan,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  abbot  of  lona,  eighty^two  years 
after  his  death.  The  good  abbot  has  the  prime 
quality  of  hearty  admiration  for  his  subject,  and 
his  book  is  precious  for  its  early  date.  But  he 
would  rather  tell  a  miracle  any  day  than  some 
plain  fact,  that  would  help  us  to  know  the  man. 
So  we  have  to  sift  and  pick  out  a  few  grains  of 
gold  from  the  mass  of  dust  and  mbbisli. 

Saint  Columba  was  bom,  in  Ireland  in  521. 
He  went  to  lona  and  founded  the  monastery  in 
563,  being  then  forty-two  years  old.  He  died  in 
lona  in  597,  in  his  seventy-seventh  y^r.  These 
are  the  bones  of  his  biography.  What  kind  of  world 
was  he  bom  into  in  Ireland  in  521  ?  It  is  one  very 
little  known  to  most  of  us.  FiSty  years  before,  the 
last  Boman  emperor  had  laid  down  his  di^ii^, 
and  the  seat  of  empire  was  now  at  Gonstantinopte. 
The  fierce  assaults  of  the  barbarians  had  broken 
that  power  which  had  bound  Europe  in  a  bene- 
ficial unity  for  centuries;  and  its  withdrawal 
meant  chaos.  All  over  the  lands  which  had 
constituted  the  Westem  empire  there  had  been 
a  hundred  years  of  blood  and  fire,  of  nameless 
horrors,  and  long  protracted  agonies.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  had  passed,  since  the  last  Bomim 
soldier  had  been  withdrawn  from  Britain,  and 
between  these  ishmds  and  Rome  there  lay  wide 
countries,  writhing  in  the  miseries  of  the  bar- 
barian invasion,  and  forming  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  any  intercourse  with  that  city,  which 
still  remained  the  mother  cify  of  the  Western 
church. 

Over  the  European  continent  the  barbarism 
invaders  were  gradually  accepting  a  nominal 
Christianity.  Clovis,  and  his  wild  3,000  Franks 
were  "  converted"  about  the  end  of  the  previous 
century  (496),  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
various  tribes  of  Teutons,  Goths,  and  others  were 
still  pagan.  In  England,  Jutes,  Saxons,  and 
Angles,  were  pushing  their  conquests.  According 
to  ordinary  reckoning  the  latter  landed  in  527, 
when  Columba  was  six  years  old.  Ireland  was 
torn  and  bleeding  from  the  constant  warfare  of 
tribe  against  tribe. 

Christianity  had  taken  root  in  Ireland  at  an 
earlier  period.   The  story  of  its  introduction  is 
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Tcry  obscure,  but  probably  we  are  on  historical 
ground  when  we  ascribe  the  first  efficient  planting 
of  a  Christian  church  on  Irish  soil  to  St.  Patrick, 
about  eighty  years  before  Columba's  birth. 

The  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  Scotland,  within  l^e 
Boman  Province,  he  and  many  thousands  more  were 
carried  off  as  slaves  to  Ireland.  For  six  years  he 
remained  in  slavery,  acting  as  shepherd,  and  in 
solitude  communing  with  God.  He  then  escaped, 
was  retaken,  escape<i  again,  returned  to  his  home, 
and  there  brooded  over  the  miseries  of  the  pagans, 
among  whom  he  had  been  living,  till  the  fire  burned, 
and  a  heavenly  hand,  seen  in  a  vision,  impelled 
liim  to  "  hazard  his  life  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Thus,  when  about  twenty-five  years  old, 
he  went  back  to  Ireland,  and  laboured  there  for 
some  sixty  years.  Large  results  followed  his  work, 
and  by  the  time,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he 
wrote  his  Confessions,  he  had  ordained  350 
bishops,  and  300  priests,  a  remarkable  pro- 
portion, which  indicates  that  while  the  early 
Irish  Ohuroh  was  episcopal,  its  bishops  were  very 
unlike  the  modem  bearers  of  the  name. 

So  fu  aa  we  can  discern,  however,  the  work  of 
St.  Patrick  had  nearly  exhausted  its  impulse  by 
the  time  of  St.  Columba's  birth,  and  uiother 
force  had  to  be  applied  in  order  to  quicken  a 
decaying  Christianity.  That  force  was  monas- 
ticism,  which  for  good  or  for  evil  has  been  one 
of  the  mightiest  agencies  in  the  history  of 
Christianity, 

St.  Martin  of  Tours  founded  the  first  monas- 
tery in  France,  about  361,  and  a  second  which 
liecame  the  mother  of  monastic  life  in  Gaul  at 
Tours  in  372.  From  this,  as  a  centre,  monas- 
ticism  was  carried  to  southern  Scotland  by  Saint 
Kinian,  and  by  his  disciples  to  Ireland. 

St.  David,  the  apostle  of  Wales,  brought  it  into 
that  country,  whence  it  was  carried  into  Ireland 
by  a  certain  St.  Finnian,  who  founded  many 
monasteries,  among  them  one  at  Clonard  in 
Meath,  containing  the  enormous  number  of  3,000 
monks.  This  huge  convent  became  a  centre  from 
which  monasticism  spread  like  wildfire  through 
Ireland.  The  enthusiasm  speedily  submerged 
the  older  non-monastic  church  which  Saint 
Patrick  had  founded,  and  filled  the  land  with 
communities  where  some  kind  of  peaceful  industry 
and  calm  life  were  possible  amid  the  savagery  and 
perpetual  butchery. 

Outside  the  monastery  "  blood  touched  blood." 
Svery  man  held  his  life  in  his  hand ;  and  every 
wife  knew,  when  her  husband  went  forth  in  the 
morning,  that  ere  evening  she  might  see  a  slow 

Krocession  coming  to  the  door,  wiu  a  bier  where 
e  lay  stiff  and  stark.  Within,  there  were  some 
rest  and  security,  some  elevating  thoughts  and 
holy  purposes,  some  feeble  glimmer  and  light  of 
truth,  and  some  brightness,  cast  by  faim  and 
hope,  on  the  blood-spattered  darkness  of  the 
chaos  around. 

So,  this  Finnian  set  the  ball  a-rolling,  and 
soon  it  gathered  bulk.  He  drew  about  him 
twelve  foUowers,  called  the  Apostles  of  Ireland, 
in  evident  imitation  of  the  sacred  example  of  his 
Lord,  an  arrangement  which  Columba,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  movement,  followed. 

Of  these  twelve  apostles  the  most  celebrated 
was  Columba,  whose  work  -vro  can  now  better 


estimate.  He  was  no  discoverer  of  new  paths,  he 
was  no  thinker,  revolutionising  men's  opinions, 
nor  was  he  even  an  innovator  in  practice.  He 
yielded  to  the  great  religious  impuhe  of  his 
times ;  his  thoughts  moved  within  a  well-trodden 
circle,  and  his  action  was  the  recognised  manner 
in  hiia  day,  in  whidi  devotion  and  missionary 
fervour  expressed  itself.  What  was  peculiar  to 
him  was  his  intense  earnestness  and  consuming 
enthusiasm,  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  heroic 
constancy,  his  lofty  pure  devotion,  aiid  perhaps, 
above  all,  his  power  of  will,  and  the  magnetism 
of  personal  character,  which  moulded  men  to  his 
bidding,  stamped  his  image  on  a  whole  coimtry 
for  centuries,  and  makes  him  still  live  for  us,  in 
that  far-away  time,  a  real  man  among  so  many 
empty  names  like  ghosts. 

We  have  already  said  he  was  bom  in  521. 
His  father  was  connected  with  one  of  the  kingly 
families  in  Xorth  Ireland.  Of  his  boyhood,  we 
only  know  he  early  received,  after  the  Celtic 
fashion,  a  sobriquet  "  Colnmbcille  "  Col  of  the 
Church."  The  name  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
boy  like  the  young  Siunuel  in  the  temple.  His 
nature  found  more  congenial  surroundings  in  the 
homely  little  church,  than  amongwild  oansmen 
in  their  revelry,  or  their  feuds.  We  can  see  him 
with  his  serious  child's  face,  haunting  the  holy 
place,  and  finding  some  sweet  if  dim  impulses  in 
the  simple  worahip.  "  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  the  Lord  than  dwell  in. 
the  tents  of  wickedness." 

Beyond  this  we  know  nothing.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  a  famous 
monk,  and  at  the  proper  age  ordained  a  deacon. 
Wo  can  fimcy  Hie  mfluences  that  shaped  his 
chai-acter.  Some  touch  of  learning  he  would 
receive  from  the  good  monk,  reading  and  wrxtiuK. 
Latin  enough  to  read  the  Soiptares,  and  to  spei^ 
it  when  needful.  Some  instruction  in  theology 
and  diuix^  matters,  would  sum  up  his  book 
learning.  And  for  the  rest,  were  there  not  earth 
and  life  around  him,  and  the  mighty  heaven  with 
all  its  stars  above  him,  '*  day  unto  day  uttering 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showing  knowledge, ' 
and  his  own  eager  young  heart  stretching  itself 
out  to  grasp  the  mysteries,  and  joys  into  which 
he  had  been  bom  ?  Sorrow  enough,  and  blood- 
shed, and  violence,  that  shocked,  and  softened  his 
spirit — a  wild  life,  which  drove  him  to  look  up  for 
rest,  and  kindled  dee^  pity  and  irrepressible 
longings  to  help,  in  his  heart — these  were  his 
teachers. 

And  besides  these  another  influence  was  poured 
into  his  opeuing  mind,  which  brings  vividly 
before  us  these  &r-off  times  md  ways.  After  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon,  he  put  himself  uoAex  the 
training  of  an  old  bard,  who  would  teach  him  the 
rude  but  stirring  songs  of  battle,  and  of  sorrow, 
which  were  the  literature  of  liiese  days.  A 
strange  amalgam  with  the  monk's  teaching,  and 
yet  perhaps  religion  and  poetry  are  quite  as  good 
food  for  a  growing  soul  as  mathematics  and 
physical  science.  At  any  rate,  they  were  tiie 
only  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  that  hung 
within  his  reach,  and  he  plucked  them. 

Thus  prepared  he  became  priest  and  monk,  at 
somewhere  about  twenty-fire  years  of  age,  and 
then  one  of  Finnian's  twelve  ajKWlles. 
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For  the  next  seventeen  years,  he  laboured  in 
Ireland,  founding  many  monasteries,  and 
pursuing  an  active  career,  on  the  same  lines  as 
his  brother  Apostles,  till  in  his  forty-second  year, 
in  the  year  a.d.  563,  he  took  the  new  departure 
which  has  made  his  name  so  memorable ;  and 
leaving  his  native  Ireland,  sailed  across  the  sea, 
with  lus  twelve  apostles,  to  lona. 

The  story  which  is  generally  told  of  the  reason 
of  his  mission,  is  of  much  later  date,  and  has  no 
support  in  the  earlier  accounts. 

Small  men  find  it  difQ.cult  to  understand  great 
men,  and  cannot  comprehend  pure,  lofty  motives. 
So  they  always  make  out  low  vulgar  ones.  The 
foolish  story  is  to  the  effect  that  Columba  excited 
a  battle  between  his  tribe  and  a  neighbouring 
one,  in  order  to  avenge  a  double  insult  which  he 
had  received  in  the  king  of  the  other  tribe  having 
carried  oS  by  force  a  clansman  who  had  fled  to 
sanctuary  in  Columba's  monastery,  and  in  his 
also  having  given  judgment  against  Columba  in 
a  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  psalter.  A 
synod  decided  that  Columba  was  responsible  for 
the  bloody  flght,  and  his  penance  was  to  win  as 
many  pagans  for  Christ  as  had  fallen  in  it,  and 
to  that  end  to  be  banished  for  ever  irom  Ireland. 
So  he  sailed  away,  and  never  returned. 

All  this  is  unhistorical;  in  part  contradicted 
by  known  facts,  and  plainly  impossible. 

No  such  career  as  Columba's  could  have 
originated  in  the  command  of  others.  Such  a 
life  of  heroic  consecration  and  fiery  zeal  could 
only  have  come  from  the  depths  of  a  soul  all 
ablaze  with  lofty  pity,  and  offering  itself  joyfully 
to  it«  Lord.  As  a  very  old  Irish  life  of  Columba 
puts  it,  **  His  native  country  was  left  by  the 
illustrious  saint,  for  the  love  and  favour  of 
Christ." 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  ?  Nothing 
but  the  flame  of  Divine  love  would  have  lit  a 


soul  to  such  ardours  of  devotion,  or  caused  it  to 
flow  out  in  such  heroisms  of  service.  We  may 
look  upon  that  rude  curragh  that  bore  the  white- 
robed  thirteen  monks  across  the  stormy  channel 
to  that  lone  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  fall 
confidence  that  the  breeze  which  filled  its  brown 
sails  was  the  same  Divine  breath  that  carried 
across  the  Syrian  Sea  the  ship  that  landed  Paul 
on  Cyprus,  and  has  wafted  many  a  brother  of 
Columba*s  since  to  barbarous  shores  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  "  preach  to  the  heathen  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ." 

So  Columba  and  his  twelve  companions  landed 
in  lona  in  563  as  we  have  said,  and  there  began 
their  monastery.  The  little  bay  on  whose  pure 
sand  the  white  robed  strangers  ran  their  open 
boat  with  its  leathern  sides,  is  still  known  as  the 
"  harbour  of  the  curragh."  We  can  fancy  them 
wading  ashore,  and  with  chant  and  uplifted  cross, 
taking  possession  of  the  land. 

In  choosing  an  island  for  the  site  of  his 
monastery,  the  saint  followed  the  example  of  his 
brethren  in  Ireland.  On  almost  every  island 
round  the  Irish  coast,  and  even  on  the  small  islets 
in  its  lakes  and  rivers,  monasteries  were  planted, 
an  eloquent  witness  to  the  wild  lawleasneas  of  the 
times.  Thus  in  some  measure  secure  from  suddeu 
attack, the  littlecommunity began  to  take  root.  Vie 
must  try  to  give,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  some 
notion  of  what  they  saw,  and  found  in  their  new 
home,  and  of  what  manner  of  life  they  lived  there. 

As  to  the  former,  to  begin  with  what  was 
nearest  them — they  found  a  small  island  with  no 
high  hill — the  loftiest  being  only  some  300  feet 
on  the  western  side,  presenting  a  bold  rocky  ^nt 
to  the  long  Atlantic  waves,  which  liave  swept 
away  all  less  obstinate  resistance ;  on  its  eastern 
side,  softer,  and  with  a  flat  plain  of  land  in  its 
centre,  which  the  strangers  would  see  oonld  grow 
com  for  them. 
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Some  rocty  tnolla  brolce  and  bounded  this  flat, 
which  sloped  down  to  the  eastern  shore  and  its 
little  bays  with  their  silver  sand.  There  was 
some  sparse  population  on  the  island,  and  even 
some  appearance  of  Chnstianitj.  The  plain 
spoken  of  was  evidently  the  place  to  settle.  It 
was  sheltered  from  the  fierce  Atlantio  gales,  had 
level  space  for  their  buildings  fmd  a  little  loch 
with  a  bum,  which  would  turn  a  mill-wheeL 
They  looked  aoross  the  souxid,  hese  about  a  mile 
wide*  to  the  ^rim  clifis  of  the  island  of  MuIL  On 
the  hill-top,  if  they  climbed  there,  they  would 
look  down  on  all  the  treeless  green  pastures  of 
Iheir  Patmos,  and  over  the  gre^,  restless  sea, 
studded  with  islands — some,  solitary  rocks  of 
strange  outline,  and  tenanted  only  by  shrieking 
sea-birds  sitting  in  long  rows  on  their  ledges, 
others  nourishing  a  fierce  population  of  sea-rovers. 
Northwards,  the  sharp  peaks  of  Skye  closed  their 
view.  Far  away  to  the  north-east  lay  the  low 
outline  of  Tiree ;  south  of  them  the  great  island 
of  Islay,  and  the  smaller  of  Colonsay,  erroneously 
BUpposed  to  be  named  from  the  saint. 

The  mainland,  which  was  hidden  from  them 
1^  Mull,  was  all  Pictish  and  pi^an.  The  great 
kingdom  of  the  Northern  Picts  stretched  from 
the  western  sea  to  the  eastern,  and  embraced 
the  northern  part  of  Sootland.  Columba  and  his 
monks  would  look  upon  it  m-aek  as  our  mission- 
aries do  upon  Central  Africa.  Further  south, 
there  was  a  kingdom  which  had  no  doubt  attracted 
Columba  to  lona,  ntunely,  that  of  the  Dalriadio 
Scots.  These  were  a  branch  of  his  own  people, 
who  had  crossed  over  from  Ireland  in  the  begin- 
lung  of  the  century,  that  is  about  sixty  years 
before  Colnmba's  mission,  and  by  sheer  hard 
fighting  had  planted  themselves  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  what  is  now  Ar^leshire,  and 
thence  had  pushed  south  and  west.  This  thriving 
intruder  had  come  in  contact  with  the  northern 
Plots,  just  before  Columba's  mission,  and  been 
dri'rai  back  within  very  narrow  limits,  hammed 
in,  in  the  peninsula  of  Gantyre.  Ferhaj>s  the 
disasters  of  his  countrymen — of  his  kinsmen 
indeed,  for  he  was  related  on  the  mother's  side  to 
the  Dalriadic  kings,  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  Columba  s  mission,  just  as,  if  we  heard 
that  an  English  settlement  in  New  Guinea  was 
hard  pressed  by  natives,  and  the  colonists  driven 
back  to  the  sear-board,  a  brave  Christian  man 
might  say,  "  Here  am  T,  send  me  to  the  post  of 
danger ; "  and  the  hope  that  he  might  help  to  save 
his  countrymen  would  be  a  motive,  which  would 
be  worthy  to  stand  the  other,  that  he  would 
serve  his  master. 

At  all  events  that  was  the  prospect  before  him, 
as  he  looked  out  from  his  quiet  island,  over  a 
Sootlaad  heathen  in  its  northern  half,  nominally 
ClmBtian  along  a  little  strip  of  sea-board,  but  au 
inhospitable,  unknown,  full  of  misery,  violence, 
and  blood,  l^e  a  cave  of  tigers. 

Take  two  illustrations  of  the  state  of  society, 
which,  though  they  more  properly  belong  to 
Ireland,  will  serve  our  purpose.  Adamnan  (the 
Abbot  of  lona)  was  travelling  one  day,  with 
bis  mother  on  his  back ;  when  they  saw  two 
armies  in  battle.  It  happened  that  the  mother  of 
Adamnan  observed  a  woman  with  an  iron  reaping 
book  in  her  baud,  dragging  another  woman  out 


of  the  opposite  battalion,  by  the  hook  firmly 
fixed  in  her  breast.  For  men  and  women  went 
equally  to  battle  at  -^t  time.  So  Bomait  sat 
down  and  said  that  she  would  not  stir  till  her 
son  promised  that  he  would  try  to  cure  this  horrid 
thing — which  he  accordingly  did,  by  proposing 
and  carrying  a  law  against  it,  at  a  synod  in  697 — 
one  hundred  years  after  Columba's  death. 

Take  another, — when  the  holy  man,  while  only 
a  deacon,  was  in  Ireland,  it  happened  one  day 
that  a  certain  man,  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
innocent,  was  chasing  a  young  maiden  who  fled 
from  him  over  the  plain.  Seeing  old  Geneman 
the  bard,  who  was  Columba's  teadier,  in  the  field 
reading,  she  ran  straight  to  him,  with  all  the 
speed  she,  poor  thing,  could  muster.  ■  Geneman, 
fluttered  by  the  surprise,  called  Columba,  who 
was  reading'some  way  ofT,  to  him,  that  they  might 
together  do  their  best  to  defend  the  girl  from  her 
pursuer,  who  immediately  coming  up,  and  paying 
no  respect  to  them,  killed  her  with  hia  spear  as 
she  cowered  behind  their  robes  for  protection, 
and,  leaving  her  lying  dead  at  their  feet,  turned 
on  his  heel  to  go  away.  Of  course  he  foils 
down  dead  by  the  saint's  intervention.  But  the 
story  gives  tus  one  drop  of  a  sea, — ^multiply  it  by 
thousands,  and  spread  it  in  tinw  over  centuries, 
and  in  BpaM  over  a  whole  conn^,  and  yon 
may  have  .some  dim  notum  of  the  kind  of  life 
that  was  lived  over  all  the  faax  Sootland  now  so 
peaceful. 

"When  we  speak  of  Columba's  monasteiy  in  lona, 
we  must  not  suppose  it  was  like  that  with  whose 
ruins  we  are  familiar.  Picture  to  yourselves  not 
a  stone  building,  but  a  collection  of  low  huts,  made 
of  pliable  branches  of  trees  twisted  in  and  out 
among  some  upright  stakes  like  1^  hurdles  of  a 
sheep  pen,  or  sometimes  of  wood,aBomewhat  larger 
building  for  guests,  another  for  meals,  a  kitchen, 
a  smithy,  and  a  cfU'penter'B  shop— all  detached,  and 
made  of  the  same  materials.  Slightly  apart,  aztd 
on  a  little  elevation,  was  the  abbot's  hut,  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  two  stories — at  the  door 
stand  two  monks  waiting  for  orders,  and  within 
the  saint  bending  over  his  manuscripts,  but 
always  with  a  vigilant  eye  on  his  little  mngdom. 

The  chief  building  was  the  church  of  wood, 
coated  with  rushes  to  keep  off  the  damp.  In  it 
was  the  altar,  and  opening  out  of  it  a  small  side 
chapel.  Some  rude  bell,  probably  four  square, 
like  a  Wiltshire  sheep  bell,  was  kept  in  it.  All 
these  buildings  were  within  a  circular  earthen 
rampart,  whiim  enclosed  also  the  cemetery,  where 
the  brethren  were  carried  one  after  another  from 
their  quiet  cells.  Outside  the  rampart  were 
cowhouses,  a  bum,  a  kOn,  a  mill,  and  a  bowshot 
ofF,  the  little  harbour  where  their  fleet  of  boats, 
big  and  little^  some  of  them  light  enough  to  be 
carried  "by  one  man,  some  of  them  big  enough  to 
face  wintry  seas,  lay  safe.  If  we  had  gone  into 
St.  Colnmba's  cell,  we  should  have  found  litUe 
furniture  there,  a  table,  a  chiur,  a  manuscript  or 
two,  an  ink-bottle,  a  Inre  fl^  for  a  bed,  and  a 
stone  for  a  pillow,  which  latter  was  afterwards 
laid  with  a  touch  of  pathos  on  his  grave,  where  it 
long  remained  his  only  monument.  The  other 
cells  had  a  straw  pallet  and  a  pillow. 

The  clothing  was  a  olose-fitting  under  gar- 
ment, and  a  rube  with  a  hood /of  ^e  natural 
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colour  of  the  wool,  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  their 
heads  hare  and  tonsured  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
whole  front  half  of  the  hetwl  being  shaven. 

Their  food  was  simple — bariey  bread,  milk, 
fish,  eggs,  and,  aa  would  appear,  seals'  flesh, — 
with  a  better  dinner  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  or 
when  some  guest  arrived.  They  then  got  the 
length  of  mutton,  and  even  sometimes  the 
supreme  luxury  of  beef.  The  monks  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  consisting  of 
fifW  members^  which  was  a  &Tourite  number 
in  ixiah  monasteries,  fifty  seniors  who  gave  them- 
seLvtts  entirely  to  devotion  and  the  service  of  the 
ohnrc^,  or  to  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  fifty 
"  working  brethren  "  who  tilled  the  land,  looked 
after  their  cattle,  cooked,  were  blacksmiths, 
bakers,  sailora,  as  occasion  required,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  their  hard  day's  work  were  ex- 
cused from  the  midnight  prayers,  and  allowed 
to  sleep  undisturbed  on  their  straw  beds — lastly, 
fifty  juniors. 

So  there  lived  Columba  for  thirty-four  years, 
frequently  going  out  on  toilsome  and  perilous 
journeys  for  missionary  purposes,  founding 
monasteries  on  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  and  on  the  mainland  in  many  places, 
but  ever  coming  back  to  his  cell  and  his  monks, 
to  share  their  quiet  life.  It  is  this  union  of  wild 
adventure,  and  of  cloistered  seclusion. and  medi- 
tation—the blending  of  the  lifd  of  a  Norse  sea 
king,  and  of  a  monk — ^which  gives  its  unique 
charm  to  the  records  of  the  saints  of  lona. 
Adventure  and  peril  in  plenty  they  had,  of  which 
little  is  left  on  record,  but  an  instance  or  two 
may  be  given. 

The  holy  man  was  staying  on  an  island  near. 
Some  wild  marauders  came  to  plunder  the  mon- 
astery, and  St.  Columba  flew  to  his  spiritual 
weapons.  He  comes  out  to  excommunicate  the 
rovers;  one  of  them,  with  his  hot  Highland 
Hood,  whose  name  or  sobriquet  was  "  Eight 
Hand,"  probably  from  his  readiness  in  such  rough 
work,  makes  a  rush  at  him  with  his  spoar.  One 
of  his  monks  tries  to  come  between,  and  is,  ready 
to  die  for  his  abbot,  with  that  passionate  loyalty 
for  persons  which  has  always  marked  the  Celtic 
rooes.  Of  course,  &d  inevitable  miracle  comes 
at  the  nick  of  time.  The  spear  is  very  sharp, 
says  the  olunnider,  which  we  may  take  leave  to 
doubt.  It  was  driven  1:^  a  strong  arm,  which  is 
no  doubt  true,  though  superstition  may  have 
weakened  its  force.  At  any  rate,  the  devoted 
monk  was  dressed  in  Columba's  thick  woollen 
robe,  and  we  may  be  rationalistic  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  strong  homespun  worked  the 
miracle  of  turning  the  point.  A  year  and  a  day 
after,  Columba  in  lona  said  to  his  monks  :  "  It  is 
just  a  year  sine©  Right  Hand  tried  to  kill  Finlagan 
instead  of  me.  At  this  moment  he  is  killed." 
So  it  was,  in  a  far-ofiF  island  at  that  hour,  a  fight 
was  going  on,  and  one  stalwart  arm  struck  a 
spear  inte  his  heart,  with  a  fierce  "  This  for  St. 
Columba,"  hissed  between  the  teeth. 

Another  story  is  worth  quoting,  for  the  pictures 
it  gives  of  tiie  dangers  of  their  life,  as  well  as  of 
the  vehement  nature  of  Columba. 

A  certain  Colmnbanns,  a  Fict,  a  poor  man,  who 
had  hospitably  entertained  the  saint  on  one  of  his 
auray  journeys,  end  had  been  made  rich  by  his 


blessing,  had  been  plundered  of  all  his  possessioBs, 
his  house  sacked,  his  cattle  driven  away,  by  a 
certain  wicked  John,  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Dalriads  and  a  blood  relation  of 
the  saint's,  and  nominally  a  Christian.  But  his 
predatory  instincts  were  stronger  than  his  re- 
lationship or  his  nominal  faith,  and  he  had  made 
a  raid  into  the  Northern  Pictish  kingdom,  and 
swooped  down  from  his  boats  on  poor  Columbanns, 
who  must  have  lived  on  some  exposed  coast,  for 
three  times  did  the  insatiable  John  strip  him  of 
all.  But  on  the  third  occasion,  as  he  was 
hurrying  to  his  boat,  burdened  with  his  booty, 
whom  should  lie  meet  but  the  saint  and  some  of 
his  monks? 

Columba  boldly  threw  himself  in  his  path,  and, 
all  unarmed,  poured  out  on  him  a  torrent  of 
reproaches,  and  with  his  strong,  clear  voice,  which 
was  one  of  his  gifts,  and  is  wonderingly  dwelt  on 
by  his  biographer,  rising  high  in  righteous  wrath, 
commanded  him  to  lay  down  his  plunder.  But 
John  is  not  to  he  moved,  brushes  past  the  little 
group,  clambers  into  his  boat,  and  with  words 
and  gestures  jeers  at  Columba.  The  saint's  hot 
blood  is  up.  Blazing  in  a  white  heat  of  generous 
indignation,  and  careless  of  danger,  he  pursues 
him  to  the  beach,  and  splashes  out  into  the 
translucent  water,  up  to  the  knees,  and  there, 
with  his  two  hands  Ufted  to  heaven,  calls,  down 
judgment  on  his  head.  AVhat  a  picture  t— not 
the  highest  kind  of  Chrutianity,  but  let  us 
remember  the  times,  and  not  fisrget  the  bravery 
of  the  defenceless  man  who  thrusts  himself  thus 
between  the  robber  and  his  victim.  Away  goes 
the  pirate  merrily,  with  a  last  jeer,  shouted  as  he 
hoists  his  tanned  sail.  The  saint  and  his  monks 
sit  down  on  a  little  knoll  to  calm  themselves, 
and  looking  after  the  swiftly  departing  boat, 
he  prophesies  that  it  will  never  reach  the  land. 
They  sit  for  a  little  time  watching — and  the  keen 
prevision  of  Columba,  whose  eye  had  long  been 
trained  to  watch  these  changing  skies,  was  proved 
true.  A  sudden  squall  caught  the  boat,  labouring 
wilii  the  ill-gotten  booty,  between  Mull  ana 
Cohmsay.  Over  it  went — a  flash  as  the  sail 
turned — and  when  they  looked  again,  an  empt)' 
sea ;  and  they  came  down  from  their  knoll,  awe- 
struck at  the  swift  judgment. 


BOCKT  MOUNTAIN  SKETCHES. 

YL — A  STRANaE  AOQCAIKTAKCE. 

SOME  months  had  passed  since  the  morning 
when  Shiney  saw  the  cavalcade  start  up  the 
hill  in  search  of  Wild  Bill.  He  had  travelled  over 
many  miles  of  country,  visiting  almost  all  the 
mining  camps  in  the  district,  and  holding  ser- 
vices with  the  people.  Autumn  had  come.  In 
the  mountain  glens,  beneath  the  overhanging 
sheltering  rocks  the  deer  and  wild  sheep  now 
sought  their  food ;  the  valleys  and  plateaus  were 
deserted  by  them;  and  if  the  hunter  would 
obtain  game,  he  must  follow  these  animals  into 
their  haunts.  New  lessons  had  been  learned  by 
Shiney,  he  could  stalk  a  deer,  c^d  dress  aiul 
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cook  it.  He  could  ride  all  day  long,  and  sleep  at 
nieht  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  the  stars 
as  nis  canopy. 

One  morning  he  had  anaenx  from  a  night's  rest 
which  he  "had  taken  in  the  edge  of  a  wood  on 
the  rade  of  a  mountain. 

There  was  no  house  in  sight,  he  was  hastening 

back  towards  the  town  of  E  ,  and  had  made  his 

camp  here  for  the  night.  He  was  out  of  meat, 
and  so,  catching  his  pony  which  had  been  feeding 
in  the  valley  below  him,  he  started  in  search  of 
some  game,  if  perchance  he  might  be  fortunate 
«nough  to  find  it,  for  only  so  would  ho  be  able  to 
get  his  breakfast,  before  he  resumed  his  journey. 
In  the  sand  of  the  shore  of  a  little  stream, 
that  flowed  through  the  valley  he  saw  the  foot- 
prints of  deer,  which  had  evidently  been  there 
«arly  in  the  morning  slaking  their  thirst,  and 
8oon  he  started  in  tlua  direction  which  they  had 
taken,  hoping  to  overtake  them.  About  a  ludf 
mile  away  tioere  was  an  opening  in  the  hills,  a 
narrow  drale,  whioh  would  not  be  seen  from  liie 
beaten  road  below.  Towards  this  opening  he 
tamed  his  pony's  head,  and  was  surprised  to  find . 
a  well-beaten  trail  through  it.  Certain  now  that 
he  was  upon  the  track  of  the  deer  he  spurred  his 
horse  into  a  gallop.  In  a  short  time,  after 
crossing  a  little  foothill,  he  found  himself  in 
another  valley,  small,  but  very  beautiful.  Upon 
the  farther  side  the  rough  frost-setuned  rocks 
appeared  as  if  they  were  the  walls  of  some  ancient 
castle.  In  front  of  him  an  inclined  plain,  with 
its  foot  resting  against  this  wall  of  rock  stretched 
far  away  upwards ;  on  one  side  the  dry  bed  of  a 
stream  was  discemibly  marked  by  white  pebbles 
now  gleaming  in  the  sun  light.  The  trail  led 
alongside  this  dry  course,  and  ere  long  he  found 
himself  in  a  narrow  path  between  two  nigh  walls 
of  rock. 

A  shup  turn,  and  to  his  surprise  he  behold 
amoke  issuing  from  the  chimney  of  a  stone 
cottage,  the  only  one  which  he  had  seen  in  all 
the  mountains ;  it  stood  in  a  little  yard,  with  a  few 
flowora  planted  in  a  circular  plot,  a  pricket  fence 
enclosing  it.  A  great  dog  came  out  with  a  rush 
to  meet  him,  and  the  shieing  of  his  horse  nearly 
unseated  him.  The  door  of  the  cottage  opened, 
and  the  mystery  of  the  flowers  was  revealed, 
for  a  bright  young  face,  the  face  of  a  handsome 
woman,  greeted  his  sight. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  was  the  stdutation. 

"  I  was  looking  for  deer,  and  wandered  up  here 
in  following  this  traiL" 

"Who  axe  you?" 

•*  I  am  a  minister  on  my  way  to  E — — 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  go  there?  " 

"  I  have  had  no  breakfast.  I  camped  last  night 
npon  Trail  Creek,  and  had  nothing  to  eat." 

For  a  few  moments  she  eyed  him  as  if  she 
doubted  his  word,  then  she  came  out  to  him,  and 
looked  searchingly  into  his  eyes.  Without  a 
quiver  he  bore  the  scrutiny,  more  and  more 
surprised  at  his  adventure.  In  a  few  moments, 
-which  seemed  like  minutes,  she  said, — 

""Son  may  came  in — ^Tll  give  -you  break- 
faat" 

He  dianounted,  and  fastening  his  liorae  to  a 
atnnted  mahogany  bush  growing  in  the  crevice 
of  the  rocks,  he  entered.    The  room  was  pkunly 


iumished,  but  as  neat  and  tidy  as  could  be. 
Everywhere  the  marks  of  deft  womanly  fingers 
were  plainly  -risible  in  thoae  namelees  touches 
which  they  alone  can  give  to  the  -rorious  articles 
in  a  house.  There  was  no  one  in  the  oottage 
save  only  the  woman,  but  there  -was  ev^ence 
that  she  did  not  occupy  this  place  idone.  Articles 
of  small  wearing  apparel,  guns  and  knives,  told 
that  this  was  the  home  of  some  hunter,  but  why 
he  had  chosen  such  a  place  for  his  home,  and  how 
he  had  succeeded  in  getting  such  a  partner,  was  a 
puzzle  to  Shiney.  Ere  long  the  woman  had 
kneaded  up  a  firesh  '*  batch  of  bread,**  as  they  say 
in  that  country.  Mountain  trout  and  bacon  were 
all  soon  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  a  repast  fit 
for  the  most  fastidious  taste  was  presently  placed 
before  him.  After  he  had  satisfied  &is  hunger, 
he  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
his  hostess,  but  signally  failed.  In  a  few 
minutes,  she  opened  the  oon-Tersation  herself^ 

"  Yon  said  you  were  going  to  E  

"Yes." 

"The  sooner  you  stwrt,  the  sooner  you'U  get 
there." 

It  was  rather  a  plain  hint.  Thanking  her  for 
the  kindness  which  she  had  shown  bim,  he  left 
the  house  to  prepare  his  horse  for  the  journey. 
As  he  was  starting,  she  came  to  the  door  again,  and 
said, — *'  Do  you  see  those  trees  on  the  top  of  that 
hill,"  pointing  to  a  little  knot  of  pines  which 
stood  out  seemingly  alone  upon  the  crest  of  a 
mountain  about  two  miles  away. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  minister. 

'*  If  you  want  a  short  cut  make  for  them*  and 
you  wiU  strike  the  trail." 

She  -was  turning  to  enter  the  house,  ^  when, 
facing  about,  she  said, 

"  If  you  -want  to  keep  a  whole  skin  never  come 
beck  OBim  again." 

Thus  they  parted.  He  rode  away,  and  soon 
found  himself  upon  the  trail,  and  after  a  few 
hours'  riding  he  entered  once  mere  the  camp. 

That  evening  in  the  cabin  he  told  Steamboat 
of  his  adventure — the  strange  recepticm  he  had 
met,  and  h^  strange  dismissaL 

Amongst  the  messages  which  had  been  sent  to 
Steamboat's  cabin  during  the  absence  of  Shiney, 
was  one  asking  if  he  could  not  go  out  to  a  coach 
station  some  fifteen  miles  over  the  mountains,  and 
hold  a  preaching  service.  To  this  the  minister 
readily  replied  that  he  would  go,  and  give  them  a 
week-day's  evenii^  service  the  very  next  week. 
A  lai^  district  of  country  had  been  opened  up, 
and  he  already  had  ever^  sabbath  fully  oooupied, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallerr,  although  they 
were  very  few,  were  all  randkers,  and  conse- 
quently their  evenings  were  their  own  to  employ 
as  they  thought  best. 

Thus  about  a  week  after  this  occurrence  the 
minister  found  himself  over  in  the  valley  of 
Meadow  Creek.  At  the  station,  his  congregation 
had  commenced  to  assemble.  Amongst  the 
number  were  several  women — wives  of  these 
farmers.  Just  as  they  were  pr^aring  to 
commence  tiie  service  the  sound  of  a  horse 
rapidly  approaching  caused  the  minister  to  look 
out  of  the  door  of  the  cabin  where  they  had  met. 
To  his  surprise,  he  beheld  his  strange  acquain- 
tance dismounting.   She  threw  the  reins  of  her 
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bridle  down  in  front  of  her  horse's  head,  left  him, 
and  came  into  the  house.  She  seemed  surprised 
to  see  so  many  assembled,  and  apparently  more 
BO  to  see  her  strange  acquaintance  ready  to 
officiate.  With  a  glance  she  took  in  situa- 
tion, and  after  asking  if  there  had  been  any 
message  left  for  her  was  about  to  leave,  but 
something  seemed  to  detain  her, 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  my  staying 
awhile?  "  she  asked. 

*'None;  but  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  do 
80,**  replied  Shiney. 

She  seated  herself  upon  a  form  which  was  near 
the  door,  where  she  could  watch  her  horse. 
Things  having  become  quiet  again,  the  service 
commenced.  As  they  saug  the  old  hymns,  our 
strange  friend  joined  in.  Marvellously  sweet 
was  that  voice,  clear  as  the  notes  of  a  bird, 
perfectly  trained,  and  fall  of  melody ;  and  as  the 
minister  aji4  tl^e  womui  sang,  their  voices 
blending  together,  the  others  stopped  to  listen. 
Th.Q  sermon  was  proceeded  with.  The  text  was 
in  Haggai:  "Thus  saith  Ibe  Lord  of  Hosts; 
Consider  thy  ways."  The  minister  recalled  the 
ciiduastances  under  which  Haggai  spoke.  The 
Jews,  returning  to  Jerustdem,  h^d  laid  the  foun- 
dations  of  the  temple,  but  were  now  adorning 
their  own  houses,  and  neglecting  the  greater 
work.  /  God  sextt.l^e  prophet  to  (»11  them  back 
to  H?"wlf  and  His  worship.  Ko  doubt  many 
of  the  workmen  were  learned  in  the  boc^  of  the 
law.  Many  of  them  were  skilfol,  but  their  skill 
was  used  in  other  directions  than  God  had 
designed.  So  in  the  mountains  now.  "  Many 
of  you  have  had  talents  given  to  you.  You  have 
been  well  educated,  no  doubt.  What  have  you 
been  doing  with  these  gifts  ?  How  much  better 
has  the  world  been  for  your  having  lived  in  it  ? 
Consider  your  ways.  Think  over  your  past  failures, 
and  see  if  there  be  not  cause  for  sorrow  in  your 
ueglectfiol  life.  When  at  home  in  the  States, 
yon  were  r^ular  at  all  the  services  of  Gk>d's 
house;  you  thought  then  that  wherever  you 
w^,  you  would  be  true  to  your  vows  to  serve 
God.  But  here,  fiar  away,  one  night,  you  were 
too  tired  to  pray,  and  you  neglected  the  duly. 
The  next  evening,  it  may  be,  in  the  bustle  of 
camp  life,  you  forgot  it ;  and  you  have  never  had 
time  ainoe  fear  it!  It  may  be,  you  have  been 
drifting  away  further  and  further  from  God. 
How  many  of  you  can  tell  where  to  find  your 
Bibles  now  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  time  when 
you  stood  by  your  mother's  knee,  and  listened  as 
she  read  the  Scripture  stories  ?  Oh  I  friends,  is 
the  temple  of  our  body  fitted  for  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Are  the  walls  in  good 
repair  ?  Is  the  sacrifice  lying  upon  the  altar  ?  or 
has  the  good  and  true  been  cast  out,  and  the  evil 
permitted  to  take  poss^ion?  To  yon  each, 
from  the  past,  with  its  memories  of  a  mother's 
tender  love,  a  fother's  ^piuuous  care,  and  from  the 
present,  with  its  dissatis&ction  and  s^-upbraid- 
ings,  there  comes  the  cry,  *  Comider  vaayt* 

**  An^  now,  the  Saviour  wholdied  to  redeem  you 
renews  the  calL  It  is  not  too  late  to  turn  to 
Him.  Some  one,  there  may  be,  who  is  so  bound 
by  ties  to  evil  associates,  that  they  cannot  free 
themselves.  Oh,  friend,  to-day  consider  if  thy 
-waya  wiU  end  in  peace.   Turn  to  tiie  truth,  and 


live  as 'you  should  live.  Our  Father's  grace  is 
sujB5cient  for  thee,  His  strength  shall  break  the 
bonds  of  evil,  and  all  thy  future  shall  be  renewed 
with  the  gladness  of  those  who  consider  their 
ways,  and  turn  to  Him." 

The  sermon  concluded  in  this  strain,  and  was 
followed  by  a  short  prayer  and  singing,  bat 
in  the  singing  of  the  hymn  the  woman  took  no 
part.  She  sat,  with  hands  over  her  face,  and  a 
tear  trickled  throi^h  tiie  partially  closed  fingers. 
When  she  rose,  she  hastily  departed,  mounted  her 
h(»rse  and  rode  away  at  a  rapid  gallop  down  the 
valley. 

.  As  it  is  with  her  that  we  have  to  do,  let  us  pass 
over  a  few  days.  Shiney  is  riding  alongside  the 
bank  of  the  river  on  the  way  to  his  appointment. 
Hearing  the  clatter  of  hoo&  behind  him  he  tortts, 
and  sees  rapidly  ap|)roachiug  him  his  strange 
acquaintance.  Drawing  rein,  she  soon  comes  up 
with  him,  and  as  she  salutes  him  with  a  Morning, 
sir,"  she  says  :  *'  I  have  been  looking  for  you  ever 
since  the  sermon  of  the  other  night.  I  came 
to  the  station  tbe  next  day  to  see  you,  but  you 
were  gone.   I  want  to  ttdk  with  you." 

"  Anyway  in  which  I  can  aid  you  I  will  only 
be  too  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  great  a  sinner  I  have 
been." 

"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  S<m  cleanaetb 
&om  all  sin." 

"  But  I  cannot  break  away  frcnu  my  snmnm- 
dings.  You  may  quote  Scripture-— all  uiat  I  know 

— but  my  surroundings  are  such  as  chain  me." 

"  Leave  your  surroundings,  and  get  away." 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  I  was  a  fool  for  coming,  I 
know  I  should  get  no  help.  Just  like  the  rest, 
some  texts  of  Scripture,  and  that  is  all."  She 
turned  her  horse's  head,  and  was  starting  back. 

"  Wait,"  said  Shiney.  *' I  want  to  help  you.  TeU 
me  how  I  can,  and  I  will  do  it  at  any  cost.** 

For  a  moment  she  stopped,  and  looked  him  all 
over ;  they  had  halted  their  horses  by  the  side  of 
the  trail. 

"  Will^ou  oomeup  to  the  cabin  with  me?  Bill 
is  away,  it  is  about  twenty  miles  of  a  ride.'* 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  aa  appointment,  and  must 
be  there  to-morrow  evening, 

"Where  is  it?'* 

"Cache  Creek.** 

"  111  get  prou  there,  only  come  with  me  now." 

The  minister  turned  back  upon  the  road  with 
her,  saying,  "  Shall  I  be  able  to  help  you  ?  ** 

"  We  wm  see,"  she  replied. 

Spurring  their  horses  into  a  gallop  they  started 
upon  their  journey  towards  the  cottage,  each 
busy  with  their  own  thoughts. 

After  a  mile  or  two  she  turned  her  horse's  head 
towards  the  mountain,  then  they  passed  through 
a  little  defile ;  a  couple  of  hours'  riding  brought 
them  to  the  cottage.  Soon  the  horses  were  put 
away.  They  entered,  and  she  prepared  some 
food,  of  which  they  partook. 

Wliilst  they  were  eating  it  she  said,  **  I  guess  I 
can  trust  you." 

"  You  may  with  safety." 

"  I'll  tell  you  my  story  then,  but  you  must 
promise  me  never  to  tell  it  in  the  mountains." 

Shiney  made  the  promise,  and  that  night  she 
told  to  him  her  strange  history. 
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A  STORY  OF  Tin:  THIRTY  YEARS'  \\  \Tt. 
BT  t&£  ACTHOB  OV  **T1UI  BPANIBH  BHCnSERB,"  STC. 
CHAPTER  I. — ENLISTING. 

'*  T  D  be  right  glad  to  do  it,  if  it  wasna  for 
J-  Hugh's  b&imB."  These  worde,  which 
decided  the  lot  of  more  lives  than  one,  were 
spoken  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  in  the  dining- 
hall  of  an  old  castle  in  the  West  of  Scotland ; — 
one  of  those  rude  square  buildings, — half  dwelling 
house,  half  fortress, — in  which  generations  of 
stoat  warlike  lairds  had  carried  on  the  business  of 
their  rough,  brave,  stirring  lives.  The  speaker, 
who  was  usually  called  ^  wild  Charlie  Graham/ 
was  a  tall  dark-haired  man,  of  about  five  and 
thirty,  who  might  have  been  handsome,  but  for  a 
retreating  forehead,  a  weak  mouth,  and  a  general 
lack  of  firmness  and  decision  in  the  expression  of 
hiB  face.  He  had  two  listeners,  but  addressed 
himself  principally  to  one  of  them,  a  burly  red- 
haired  personage,  whose  buff  jerkin,  military 
boots,  and  silver  studded  belt,  from  which 
depended  a  sword  in  a  costly  scabbard,  sufficiently 
marked  his  profession.  The  other  was  a  man  of 
peace,  or  one  at  least  the  weapons  of  whose 
warfare  were  not  carnal.  He  was  the  much 
respected  Master  John  Aird,  Minister  of  the 
K-irk  of  Scotland,  in  the  parish  of  Craigendenny. 

**  Hugh's  bairns?"  queried  the  soldier,  looking 
up  from  a  goblet  of  good  Burgundy.  Food  was 
coarse,  and  not  too  plentiful,  in  the  castle  of 
Denniscraig,  yet  somehow  good  wine  was  always 
to  be  found  there ;  and  to  do  wild  Charlie 
justice,  the  best  he  had  he  shared  with  his  friends. 
"  ECugb's  bairns  ?    Do  ye  mean  the  bonnie  lad 


and  lass  we  saw  here  anon  ?  Why,  take  the  lad 
with  you  to  the  wars.  I  warrant  me,  laird,  he'lt 
fall  upon  his  feet" 

*'  I'm  no  the  laird,  Captain  Stuart,"  said 
Charlie,  a  little  shortly.  "  As  for  the  laddie,  he's 
but  ten  years  old — at  least  I  think  so,  I  dinna 
rightly  remember.  Does  my  lord  of  Hamilton 
want  bairns  to  fight  for  him  ?  " 

"  Ten  ?  I  thought  him  twelve  at  the  least.  A 
right  likely  lad  to  make  a  soldier  of!  How 
curiously  he  looked  at  all  my  accoutrements,  and 
how  eagerly  he  asked  about  the  war  I  He  had  a 
good  kind  of  notion  too,  who  were  fighting  and 
what  about,  and  I  saw  his  face  flush  when  I 
talked  of  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  the  deliverance 
of  oppressed  Germany.  Nay,  man,  I  do  not  jest. 
Bring  him  with  you,  and  we  will  have  him 
entered  as  page  to  some  person  of  quality,  and  ere 
you  can  look  about  you,  you  will  find  him 
Duckling  on  a  buff  jerkin  with  the  best." 

"  But,"  said  Charlie  the  undecided  (though  too 
often  the  fierce  and  reckless),  "  but  I  canna' 
bring  the  lassie." 

" I  should  raaist  certainly  opine — not"  said  the 
minister  with  slow  deliberate  utterance,  and 
much  emphasis  upon  the  last  word. 

"Well,  well,"  the  soldier  resumed  a  littlo 
impatiently,  "  have  ye  no  friends  to  leave  her 
with?  Credit  me.  Master  of  Denniscraig,  sinco 
that  I  presume  is  your  designation — such  a 
chance  comes  not  twice  in  a  man's  lifetime." 

"  Twice  in  a  lifetime,  Honourable  Captain  ?  " 
laughed  Charlie  incredulously.    "  To  my  know- 
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ledge  there  have  been  six  «r  seTen  recruiting 
parties  for  the  foreign  wars  here  in  Scotland 
during  as  many  years." 

'*  Ay,  for  the  foreign  wars  in  general,"  returned 
the  soldier  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand.  *'  Includ- 
ing military  operations  in  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Poland,  Denmark,  Pomerania,  and  the  other  parts 
of  AUemagno,  not  to  mention  the  island  of  BhS, 
which  is  a  dependency  of  France.  But,  sir,  has 
any  man  come  to  you  before,  and  said,  *Take 
service  with  me  under  the  brave  young  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  who,  with  the  express  sanction  of 
our  sovereign  lord  King  Charles,  is  leading  a 
choice  and  gallant  band,  the  flower  of  Scotch  and 
English  chivalry,  to  the  assistance  of  our  august 
ally  the  great  King  of  Sweden,  the  unconquered 
general,  the  model  soldier,  the  hero  and  champion 
of  Protestantism  ? '  " 

"  I  like  the  service  well  enough,  and  tlie 
conditions  also,  which  you  have  been  so  obliging 
as  to  propound  unto  me  at  large,"  said  Charlie ; 
*'  and  if  so  be  I  can  fitly  dispose  of  the  bairns, 
I'm  fain  to  gang  with  you,  as  I  have  said." 

"Send  them  to  me,"  said  the  minister.  "l^Fy 
house  is  not  large,  l)ut  it  is  large  enough  to  hold 
Hugh's  bairns.  So  is  my  heart,  and  that  of  my 
guid  wife  also." 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  varying  expressions 
that  chased  each  other  over  the  faco  of  wild 
Charlie  before  he  answered.  First  came  a  touch 
of  genuine  emotion  at  the  generous  kindness  of  an 
old  and  tried  friend.  Then  followed  jierplexity, 
vexation,  even  repugnance,  succeeded  by  a  look 
of  good-humoured  amusement.  At  last  he  spoke. 
"  Nay,  my  kind  old  friend,"  he  said  warmly, 
"  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  maist  liberal 
profier,  but  I  think  nine  mouths  quite  enough  for 
your  meal-tubs  to  feed.  Nine,  said  I  ?  It  is  twelve 
now,  since  the  wee  orphan  grandchildren  have 
come  to  you  ft'om  Mauchline.  I'll  think,  and  fix 
it  some  other  way.  There's  yon  auld  carline  *  in 
Edinburgh,  our  father's  sister,  maybe  she'll  take 
the  lassie.  She's  got  siller  enough,  any  way. 
I'll  try  it,  and  I  dinna  think  she'll  refuse." 

"  Is  it  done  then?  "  aaked  the  Captain,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand. 

"Done/"  said  Charlie,  giving  it  a  cordial 
grasp. 

"And  may  God  grant  His  blessing  thereupon," 
added  the  minister,  who  indeed  thought  honestly 
that  this  was  the  best  thing  wild  Charlie  Graham 
could  do  with  his  hitherto  wasted  life. 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  group.  The  Captain 
was  satisfied;  Charlie  for  once  was  thinking 
seriously ;  the  minister  also  had  food  for  thought. 
But  ho  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  It  wears  late," 
be  said.    "  I  must  e'en  be  gv>ing." 

"  Hast  far  to  go,  minister  ? "  asked  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  'Twa  three  miles  or  so,  maist  of  it  by  the  sea- 
shore," answered  John  Aird,  rising  to  seek  his 
well-worn  "  maud,"  and  his  blue  bonnet. 
Charlie,  with  whom  hospitality  was  an  instinct, 
turned  to  the  narrow  slit  of  window  looking  out 
on  the  sea.  "  It's  unco  cauld,"  he  said.  "  Bide 
here  the  night,  Maister  John." 

"No  me,"  returned  the  minister,  shaking  his 


Old  woman. 


head.  "  What  for  should  I?  It's  a  braw  night, 
and  the  moon  shines  like  day." 

"7'rue  enough,"  remarked  the  Captain.  "I 
have  a  mind  to  the  walk  myself,  for  your  wine  is 
good.  Master  of  Demiiscraig,  and  caller  air  folloT\^ 
well  after  good  wine." 

"  How  will  you  win  back  ?  " 

"Trust  an  old  campaigner  for  that,"  laughed 
the  soldier.  So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the 
man  of  war  and  the  man  of  peace  went  forth 
together  into  the  clear,  frosty,  moonlit  night. 


CHAPTER  II, — TUB  MESISTER's  STOET. 


The  minister  was  the  elder  by  perhaps  a  score  of 
years,  but  he  was  still  erect  and  vigorous ;  ami 
if  his  companion's  hair  was  not  so  grey,  tlu' 
pressure  of  a  stoel  cap  had  left  it  far  more 
scanty.  AVhat  time  and  thought  had  done  fir 
the  one  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life  had 
accomplished  for  the  other.  Aird  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence,  which  he  did,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, by  the  simple,  sad  exclamation, "  Poor 
Cliarlie ! " 

"  Spare  your  pity,  rovorcnd  sir,"  Jsaid  the 
Captain,  not  too  well  pleased.  "He  is  going  to 
fight  in  a  good  cause,  for  a  good  master,  widi 
good  pay  and  providings.  "What  more,  i» 
Heaven's  name,  would  you  have  for  him?  " 

"  I  would  fain  have  for  him  that  which  you 
cannot  give,  my  valiant  friend.  But  I  own  the 
truth  of  much  that  you  propose,  and  I  am  free  to 
acknowledge  that, — broken  man  as  he  is,  deep  i» 
debt,  without  a  friend  to  turn  to  save  my  un- 
worthy self,  without  a  crown  in  his  jxwket'aml 
almost  -without  a  coat  to  his  back — he  can  scarce 
do  better,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  fleeting  an'l 
transitory  affairs  of  this  miserable  life.  AVliilc. 
as  for  the  rest,  God's  grace  cai  reach  him  i;i 
Germany  as  well  as  in  Scotland." 

"Well  sjxtkcn,  sir.  Like  other  men  of  your 
cloth  I  have  known,  you  seem  to  have  a  pretty 
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Bound  jndgment  in,  matton  of  the  -world.  And  I 
think  the  laitd — ^nay,  he  is  not  laiid,  but  master, 
yon  say?" 

*'  Younger  of  Denniaoraig,  we  call  him  vx  these 

parts." 

"  Then  I  suppose  yon  old  owl's  nest  of  a  castle 
belongs  to  the  honnie  little  lad  ?  " 

"  It  belongs  to  his  father,  Hugh  Gr^iam  of 
Denniscraig,  «/  he  be  alive ;  or  rather  indeed  to 
his  father's  creditors." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  the  Captain,  in  some  snrorise. 
"  I  thought  you  told  me  yourself  that  the  rather 
was  dead." 

*'  I  think  I  said  to  you,  sir,  as  I  laid  my  hand 
on  the  boy's  head,  *3%»  feUher  ia  noL'  Dead 
is  he  in  truth  to  his  bairns,  his  friends,  his  &ith, 
and  his  God. — Ay,  and  it  all  came  about  from 
going  to  these  same  forragn  wars.  Is  it  tuay 
marvel,  think  you,  that  albeit  my  judgment 
agreeth  thereto, — I  see  his  brother  follow  him 
with  a  sore  foreboding  heart  ?  " 

"  In  what  cause,  I  pray  you,  and  under  what 
leader  did  the  elder  brother  engage  himself?  " 

"In  the  best  of  causes.  In  -^e  cause  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  of  that  most  noble, 
worthy,  and  magnanimous  Princess,  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia.  Under  a  galluit  leader  too,  the 
brave  Sir  Horace  Vere." 

'*  Then  what  strange  chance  befell  him  that  he 
shotdd  end  as  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarce  tell.  Doubtless  it  was  the  work 
of  tiie  great  enemy. 

Ton  perplex  me  somewhat,  I  confer,"  sud 
Captain  Stuart,  musingly.  "I  am  acquainted 
with  Sir  Horace  Vere,  and  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  I  am  sure  tiutt  I  have  heard  him  mention  the 
name  of  Hugh  Graham.  Yes,  I  remember  !  Ho 
spoke  of  him  very  liandaomely,  said  he  had  never 
had  a  better  officer  or  a  more  gallant  soldier  under 
him.  He  did  not  give  him  his  designation  of 
Denniscraig,  and  there  be  so  man^  Grahams,  I 
thought  not  of  him  in  connection  with  our 
random  friend  yonder  until  now.  Furthermore, 
Sir  Horace  deplored  his  loss,  he  having  been 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish,  I 
think,  soon  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pn^e. 
I  hope  he  fell  into  good  hands." 

"  Ay,  did  he,  over  good  for  his  soul's  weal," 
said  the  minister  bitterly.  "Would  you  credit 
it,  sir,  they  made  a  papist  of  him  ?  Kursed  as  he 
was  in  the  true  Evangel,  brought  up  by  my 
ownself  in  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformed  Faith,  is  it 
to  be  believed  that  a  few  soft  words  and  cun- 
ning blandishments  should  win  him  over  to  the 
idolatries  and  abominations  of  the  Mass  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  the  man  of  the  world,  "more 
likely  a  view  te  his  own  interest  and  a  promise 
of  speedy  advancement  in  the  Imperifuist  ser- 
Tice. ' 

ThQ  minister  shook  his  head. 

*'^ou  know  not  Hugh  Graham,"  he  answered. 
Ever  since  he  was  a  bit  bairn,  you  might  lead 
Mm  round  the  world  by  setting  before  his  eyes 
some  fine  notion  of  i^t  or  goodness  or  gene- 
Toaity,  but  never  an  inch  wuld  you  stir  him 
either  for  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment." 

"  He  must  have  been  very  unlike  other  folk," 
said  the  Captain,  a  little  incredulously. 


"  That  he  was !   I  should  ken  who  have  taught 

and  guided  the  twa  bit  laddies  frae  the  day  their 
father  died,"  returned  ^e  minister,  lapsing  into 
broader  Scotch,  in  proportion  as  he  grew  excited. 
"  Their  father  gave  them  me  in  charge  on  his 
dying  -bed.  And  I  did  my  best  for  them — God 
wot  I  did  my  best !  I  spared  neither  care  nor 
pains ;  nor  yet  due  and  wholesome  chastisement, 
which,  as  Solomon  says,  drives  foolishness  far 
from  ike  baimly  heart." 

"I  fear  that  notwithstanding -all  your  well- 
meant  efforts,  there  was  a  litde  left  in  that  of  our 
friend  Charlie." 

"  Ou  ay  I  Charles  was  ever  a  wild  idle  callant, 
and  hated  his  book  right  heartily.  It  was  aye 
games  and  pranks  with  him — fencing,  riding, 
boating,  gofifplaying,  and  tnring  every  way  b& 
could  to  tyne  his  time  and  twist  ms  oraig.* 
But  evil  oommunications  corrupt  even  good 
manners,  and  hia  were  never  the  best,  poor 
laddie.  His  neighbours,  Jock  Shooter,  &aA  Lang 
Tam  Niddrie  and  the  Laird  of  Gleik  taught  him 
that  deadly  lesson,  to  look  upon  the  wine  when 
it  is  red  and  giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup,  and 
moveth  itself  aright.  Wae's  me,  but  it's  the 
sorrowful  story !  Howbeit  to  return  to  Hugh. 
He  was  the  making  of  a  braw  scholar,  and  had 
the  best  of  parts  and  an  excellent  understanding. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  gentle,  loving-hearted  bairn." 

"  And  yet  evidently,  from  what  Sir  Horace  has 
told  me,  bravest  of  the  brave." 

The  minister  bowed  his  head  in  sad,  though 
proud  acquiescence.  "  He  never  lacked  coura^," 
he  sud.  *'  Indeed,  he  lacked  not  any  good  g5l  a 
man  could  have,  save  two  only,  common  sense  and 
the  grace  of  God." 

A  silence  followed,  which  Captain  Stuart, 
perhaps  not  quite  comprehending  his  companion's 
meaning,  did  not  care  to  break.  At  length  the 
minister  resumed.  "He  used  to  let  himself  be 
led  into  mischief  by  his  scapegrace  of  a  brother, 
though  he  had  more  wit  in  his  little  finger  than 
poor  Charlie  in  his  whole  body.  Indeed,  I 
must  say  of  the  brothers  that  they  held  maist 
lovingly  together  first  and  last.  And  I  think 
Charlie  would  give  his  life  this  day  to  win-  Hugh 
back  again.  Weel,  sir,  Hugh  grew  up,  and 
nought  would  serve  him  but  to  mix  and  meddle 
witii  all  sorts  of  outhmdish  learning,  studying 
the  stars  to  learn  the  future,  and  ma  earth  to 
win  gold  for  the  present.  Of  which  things  some 
may  be  part  true,  for  aught  I  ken,  but  more  are 
just  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  perchance 
displeasing  to  almighty  God." 

"Still  I  suppose,  reverend  sir,  you  do  not 
intend  to  condemn  altogether  the  study  of 
astrology,  which  I  take  to  be  a  most  noble 
science,  Stuart  threw  in  modestly.  "You  are 
aware,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  much  favoured  at 
present  by  great  personages,  and  especially  by 
the  Duke  of  Friedland." 

"  A  name,  sir,  that  sounds  but  ill  in  my  ears, 
as  you  shall  hear  anon.  As  those  who  madden 
their  brains  and  fever  their  blood  with  strong 
drink  lose  their  relish  for  ^ood  meat  and  pure 
water,  so  Hugh  Graham,  with  his  head  fuU  of 
dreams  and  fsincies,  had  no  place  left  in  it  for  the 

*  Lose  lua  time  and  bieak  bu  luck.  ■ 
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dmple  word  of  God.  He  doubted,  qnestioned, 
foaeht  over  every  thing  I  said  to  him,  and  even 
triM  to  pat  his  notions  into  poor  GharUe's  empty 
head.  So  the  love  of  the  two  brothers,  wlucn 
shoald  have  been  a  blessing,  grew  in  the  end 
well  nigh  a  curse  to  both." 

"  And  what  in  the  meantime  became  of  their 
worldly  affairs  ?  '* 

"Their  father  left  them  more  debts  than 
siller.  Still,  while  they  were  bairns,  we  who 
acted  for  them  were  careful,  vera,  and  on  the 
whole,  things  were  no  that  bad.  But  when  they 
came  to  man's  estate  they  soon  changed  all. 
Hugh  spent  his  substance  in  fool's  nonsense, 
Charlie  in  riotous  living.  And  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  had  a  thought  to  mutage,  or  to 
tsJte  care  of  land  or  stock.  So  it  goes  on  to 
this  day.  If  it  were  bat  daylight,  sir,  I  would 
show  yon  the  land,  and  the  state  it  is  left  to 
lie  in.   It  would  gar  a  man  greet  *  to  see  it." 

*'  I  fear,  from  the  nature  of  my  calling,  I  know 
more  of  swords  than  ploughshares,  and  would 
be  a  better  judge  of  a  well-fought  than  of  a 
well-tilled  field,"  said  Captain  Stuart.  *'  But  I 
can  understand  how  the  laird  was  tempted  to 
neglect  the  earth  in  gazing  at  the  stars." 

"  He  scorned  to  win  honest  bread  out  of  the 
soil  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  resumed  the 
minister,  "  but  he  wanted  to  coax  gold  out  of  it 
1^  unhallowed  means.  At  last  he  took  the  long 
journey  to  London  town,  to  see  some  man  of 
science  from  foreign  parts,  who  was  to  teach 
him  Ihe  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  and  specially 
about  the  making  of  gold.  Wae's  me  I  ail  the 
gold  he  ever  brought  back  with  him  was 
on  the  fur  head  of  a  bonny  young  bride.  The 
philosophor,  as  he  called  him,  was  dying — dying 
too  in  want  and  penury,  for  all  his  boasted 
wisdom  ;  and  nothing  would  serve  the  laird  but 
he  must  wed  his  one  bairn,  and  bring  her  home 
to  Denniscraig." 

"  Perhaps  that  was  not  so  much  amiss,"  the 
man  of  war  threw  in.  "  Many  a  man  has  been 
mended  by  a  good  wife." 

'*  I  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  the  poor 
gentle  young  leddy,"  me  minister  continued. 
"  Giovana  her  true  name  was,  but  he  aye  called 
her  Jeanie,  and  her  little  lass  after  her  the 
same.  I  think  she  tried  to  be  content,  and  to 
live  happy  among  us.  It  was  no  foiilt  of  hers 
that  she  could  not,  but  pined  and  pined  away  until 
she  died." 

**  Was  the  hdxA  nnkind  to  hrar  ?  " 

"  Unkind !  Hugh  could  not  be  unkind  to  the 
meauest  thing  Goa  made,  not  to  speak  of  his  own 
bonny  bride.  It  was  our  grey  northern  skies, 
our  frost  and  ice,  our  wild  wintry  winds  that 
were  unkind  to  her.  But  in  the  meantime, 
the  Ijord  Almighty  was  doing  a  strange  thing. 
Which  indeed  was  no  strange  thing  for  Him, 
since  He  delights  in  mercy  and  loving-kindness. 
The  blessed  words  to  which  Hugh's  folly  bad 
sealed  his  ears  went  deep  into  the  simple  heart  of 
his  young  wife.  I  dinua  ken  what  sort  of  up- 
bringing her  father  had  given  her,  indeed  he 
seemed  more  heathen  than  papist,  hat  slw  sud 
to  me  that  when  she  found  hoself  in  a  far 


*  Make  a  man  weep. 


country,  sick  and  sorrowful,  and  like  to  leave  all 
she  loved,  she  just  thought  she  was  sinkiiig 
down— down — into  the  buMikness  of  darknesB. 
And  thm  it  pleased  her  right  well  to  hear  of  (hw 
who  oould  make  the  darkness  light  about  her." 

"No  doubt  the  oonaolations  of  religion  are 
very  valuable  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  to  those 
in  trouble,"  said  the  soldier,  wiui  a  respectful  air. 

*•  Ay,  sir ;  but  where's  the  right  to  claim  them 
if  the  duti^  of  religion  have  not  been  fulfilled 
by  the  whole  and  prosperous  ?  Would  any  king 
or  eeneral,  whom  you  know,  maintain  the  disabled 
soldier  who  had  refused  to  serve  him  on  the  field 
of  battle  ?  Not  that  the  Ahnighly,  who  is  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  all  thingB,may  not — and  does 
not, — sometimes  magnify  the  riches  of  His  grace 
by  being  found,  and  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of 
those  who  sought  Him  not  He  drew  very  near 
the  poor  young  leddy  of  Denniscraig.  After  her 
own  simple  &ahion  she  took  all  He  said  as  if  it 
were  said  yesterday,  and  said  in  the  ear  of  no 
living  being  but  herself.  She  just  heard  Him  say, 
•  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  hea^v^ 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,'  and  she  answer^ 
Him  back  straight,  like  a  wee  bit  bairn  that  runs 
to  its  mother,  *Ijord,  I'm  very  weary,  and  I 
come  1  *  No  doubt  nor  fear  had  she  for  herself, 
only  her  heart  was  sore  whiles  for  the  laird,  and 
for  the  bit  lassie.  But  when  wee  Hugh  was  bom, 
and  she  knew  rightly  her  own  end  was  near, 
that  burden  was  taken  off  her.  The  very  last 
time  I  saw  her,  she  said  to  me,  wi&  her  weak 
failing  breath, '  He  tells  me  He'U  take  good  care 
of  them,  and  bring  them  safe  home  to  me,  all 
three.  He  doesna  tell  me  how,  but  I  d(m*t  mind 
— Tm  aatisfied.*  And  sataafied  indeed  she  looked, 
with  that  sweet  smile  on  her  bonnie  white  &oe. 
Hech  sir !  but  it  was  the  sad  day  for  Denniscraig 
when  the  Lord  called  her." 

"  And  what  of  the  laird  after  that  ?  " 

"  The  laird,  when  she  was  gone,  could  not  bide 
the  place.  He  took  his  sad  heart  and  his  broken 
fortunes  to  the  foreign  wars,  where,  as  you  have 
heard,  sir,  he  bore  himself  right  bravely.  After 
the  luckless  King  of  Bohemia  got  his  final 
overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  he  joined  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  with  hjjn,  stall  held  out 
for  the  lost  cause." 

'*  Call  it  not  lost,  if  you  ^ease,  sir,  now  that 
the  great  King  of  Sweden  hath  undertaken  to 
maintain  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'll  no  dupute.  But  my  mind  mis- 
gives me  that  unless  Gustavus  can  give  Frederick 
what  he  never  had — the  soul  of  a  hero — ^there's 
small  use  in  his  giving  him  again  what  he  has  had 
and  lost — the  empty  title  of  a  king.  Our  poor 
Hugh  was  one  of  the  many  his  fall  dragged 
down  into  misery.  We  heard  first  that  he  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner:  and  we  were  sore 
troubled  about  his  ransom.  We  even  feared  1» 
might  not  be  held  to  ransom  at  all,  but  might  be 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  like  so  many  of  his 
brave  fellow-soldiers,  victims  to  the  vengeance  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  persecuting  rage  of  Eoine- 
Worse  was  in  store  for  him  and  for.  us  I  The 
next  news  was  that  he  had  been  kindly  treated, 
was  recovered  of  his  wound,  and  about  to  take 
service  on  the  ImpeiiaUat  side  under  die  Duke  of 
Friedland." 
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*'Bat  pnj  obBBtra,  my  dwr  Bax,"  said  Owptam 
Staart,  "  that  sach  a  oonise  is  not  in  its^oni' 
ridered  derogatory  to  the  oharaoter  of  an  hononr- 
able  caTalier.  It  is  quite  a  oommon  tiling,  in  the 
War,  for  gentlemen  to  pass  from  one  SOTvioe  to 
the  other  npon  some  disgost,  or  personal  solicita- 
tion, or  prospect  of  advantage.  Nor,  even  if 
taken  in  battle,  wonld  the  officer  who  had  so 
acted  be  exposed  to  any  pains  or  penalties,  bnt 
be  held  to  ransom,  liJke  any  other  prisoner  of  war, 
as  a  person  of  hononr  and  good  repnte." 

"  I  think,  Captain,  ye'd  find  it  no  easy  to  get 
such  notions  of  honour  into  our  Scotch  heads. 
Howbeit,  the  great  ^ef  was,  not  that  Hugh 
changed  his  odours,  out  that  he  changed  us 
fidth.* 

"  It  was  a  pity,"  said  Captain  Stuart  *<The 
rather  because  nis  new  friend,  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land,  would  not  have  cared  a  straw  whether  he 

was  Papist  or  Protestant." 

"  Pity  I "  the  minister  repeated,  in  a  tone  of 
nnutterable  sadness,  not  wholly  unmixed  with 
scorn,  as  if  he  thought  the  word  miserably  below 
the  occasion.  "  After  a  time,  the  poor  misguided 
lad  wrote  again  to  tell  us  he  was  well  and 
prosperous,  ta&t  he  meant  to  leave  the  land  here 
to  his  brother,  and  that  he  would  send,  as  soon  as 
he  was  comfortaUy  established,  for  his  bairns  to 
oome  to  him." 

**  Did  he  do  it?" 

*'  No.  Bat  if  he  had  tm  times  over,  do  you 
think  we  would  have  sent  them?  We  know 
better  what  is  due  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  two 
poor  innooent  bsims.  Some  eight  years  or  there- 
abouts have  passed  since  then,  and  never  brought 
us  word,  line,  or  message  from  him.  So  we  begin 
to  think  Hugh  Graham  must  be  dead." 

"  May  be  or  may  not  be,"  said  the  soldier. 
•*  God  knows." 

•*  It's  too  sure  he's  dead  to  ns,"  returned  the 
minister  sadly.  "  But  here  we  are,  Captain," 
he  added,  as  they  saw  in  the  moonlight  a  sm^l 
white  house,  enclosed  in  a  modest  garden.  *'  Yon 
is  my  humble  dwelling.  Will  it  please  yon  to 
oome  in  with  me  and  take  a  whiff  of  smoke  ?  " 

The  Captain  excused  himself,  and  walked 
quickly  back  to  Denniscraig,  pondering  the  story 
He  had  heard. 


ntOM  THZ  FBEKCH  OF  TICTOB  HUOO. 

'PUK  pale  Tomb  asked  the  bloomiiig  BoM : 

"  Then,  wbo  art  pleantre'B  favourite  flowei^ 
Wbat  doeat  thou  with  tean  like  thoBe, 
Left  by  the  dew  or  passing  shower?" 
Bltuhing,  th'  indignant  Boee  replied, 
"  Cold  Tomb,  for  ever  prompt  to  diide. 
What  doeat  thou  with  loatharaie  elay, 
Haatening  the  woA  ol  man's  deoay  ? 
Heaven's  gifts  axe  not  bo  loit  <hi  me, 
I  Mont  the  galfr-I  food  the  bee." 
Thm  apake  the  Tomb— fta  ehilliag  breath 
Tainted  the  Boae  with  hues  of  death— 
From  thia  aad  earth  which  you  des^se, 
I  gave  an  Angel  to  the  aktea," 
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KoT  L011B.T.— A  poor  womaa  liring  akiie  m  a  tm»1I 
oottage  in  the  foieat  was  asked  if  die  did  not  feel  the 
lMidineH<tfthepUoe.  Oh  not  "  was  her  Faith 
doaes  the  door  at  id^t  and  WUxcj  (^ensitinthemondng." 

Epttaph  ok  a  Child  in  Budock  Chusch  Yabd. — 
"And  he  asked,* Who  gathffled  this  flower?*  And  the 
gardener  answered  *  The  Ifaster.'  And  Us  teOam  serrant 
held  hia  paaoe." 

AoirosTicuH. — iSj.  8pa]^;eoa,  addressing  his  students, 
said  Agnosticiam  was  a  new  invention,  bnt  taUog  the 
obriooa  deiintitm  of  the  word  they  might  nse  ftnr  an 
Agnostic  the  older  and  more  familiar  name  of  an  Ignoramus. 

Thk  PuABiBtB. — One  or  two  quotations  may  help  to  show 
how  truly  thia  picture  of  the  Pharisee — that  given  tn  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pablican — ^was  takea  from 
life.  Thus,  the  follewing  prayer  of  a  BabU  is  nonded: 
"  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  Ood,  tiiat  Thou  haat  pat  mj 
part  with  fluMB  who  dt  in  the  Aeadany,  and  not  with  Qioaa 
who  tit  at  the  oonezs  [mon^-cbangen  aad  tradeis.]  For 
I  rise  eaxkj  and  they  rise  early.  I  rise  eaily  to  the  words 
of  the  Law,  and  they  to  vain  thia^  I  labonr  and  they 
labour:  I  labonr  and  reoeiTe  a  reward,  they  labonr  and 
receiTB  no  reward.  I  run,  and  they  ran ;  I  ran  to  the  life 
of  the  world  to  oome,  and  they  to  the  pit  of  deatrootion." 
Even  moTO  oloaely  parallel  la  this  thanksgiving,  which  a 
Babbi  put  into  the  month  of  Israel :  **  Lord  of  the  world 
judge  me  not  as  those  who  dwell  in  the  big  towns  [such  as 
Borne],  among  whom  there  is  robbery  and  uncleansess,  and 
vain  and  false  swearing."  Lastly,  as  regards  the  boastful 
spirit  of  Babbinism,  we  recall  such  painful  sayings  as  those 
of  Babbi  Bimeon  ben  Joachi,  notably  this,  that  if  there  were 
only  two  righteons  men  in  the  wrald,  be  and  his  son  were 
these ;  and  if  only  one,  it  was  he.r— JSisnhsni.*  and 
Time$  0/  Jemu  the  Ueuiah, 

Fbeaosbh  or  mn  Ga8PEL.^It  is  said  &at  tticfe  an  not 
preaohen  to  meet  the  demands  ot  the  land,  and  of 

the  woild.  That  may  be  trae.  Bnt  I  love  to  think  that 
every  living  C3iristian  ia  a  |«eaeher.  There  la  jnst  as  mneh 
tnte  power  In  the  worid  to-day  as  then  am  CSuistiana  in 
it  Every  praying,  loving,  gcdly  life  ia  a  aannon.  Thrae 
aie  other  powers  bertdes  the  pnlpit.  William  Wilberfonw 
proclaimed  the  gospel  horn  the  floor  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  of  whom  it  was  sud;— **He  went  op  to  Ood, 
bearing  in  his  hands  the  broken  fetters  of  800,000  slavea." 
John  Howard  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  dark  dungeon  of 
prison  life.  Elizabeth  Fry  {reached  Christ  in  the  oells 
to  hardened  women,  adown  whose  cheeks  the  tean  feU  feat 
before  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  she  read  to 
them.  The  "Dairyman's  Daughter  "(calling  np  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  name  of  Leigh  Bichmond)  as  she  whispered 
the  name  of  Jeans  with  her  faint,  dying  voice, — Oeorgo 
HfUler  feeding  aad  teaching  God'a  orfdians  on  Bristol 
Down,— all  these,  and  thousands  like  them,  have  been 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  world's 
sorest  want  to-day  is  more  Christ-like  men  and  women. 
The  preaching  the  world  needs  is  not  only  the  pulpit,  but 
the  life ;  not  only  pure  precept,  but  heaven-bora  practice. 
A  c&unh  ot  Hvin^  loving  disciples,  whoae  sools  have  been 
deansed  by  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  whose  hearts  have 
been  made  strong  by  inward  conflict  and  secret  piayer,  and 
whose  lives,  thon|^  hnmUe,  are  eloquent  with  holy  deeds 
—then  are  the  fneaehers  who  shall  win  the  world  to  the 
feet  of  Jem.— From  a  Speedt     Canon  nemfnsr. 
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MADE  A  MAN  O'F. 

CHAPTER  TI. — 3TEABQE  BTOKIES. 


The  epeakei:,  Mabel  Stewart,  sat  on  a  low  rock ;  ao  open 
book  in  her  lap,  the  sea  before  her,  the  icd  cliffs  behind. 
Her  blight  hair  glittering  in  the  Bun  and  wind,  her  largo 
eyes  BO  very  blue  and  loving,  might  have  allured  a  truaut 
merman  and  held  him  fast,  obediently  g&zing,  the  lady's 
humble  servant.  Gay  Stewart  was  a  boy,  and  no  more  to 
bo  canght,  or  when  canght,  safely  kept,  than  ia  a  slippery 
eel,  vith  a  natural  instinct  for  its  native  element,  mud. 
Ony  thrived  on  miachief,  and  took  lovingly  to  dirt,  dead 
jelly  fiah,  rotten  seaweed,  and  every  other  variety  of  slimy 
abomination.  A  thoronghly  "don't-care"  boy — to  bo  led, 
but  not  driven,  as  hia  young  cousin  Mabel  very  well 
knows. 

Just  within  reach  of  her  little  white  hand,  tlie  rebel 
stands  all  tattered  and  torn,  besmirched  with  red  marl,  hands 
imd  face ;  on  ugly  rent  in  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  and  ono 
])atch  of  rosy  knee  appearing  through  hia  ribbed  stockings. 
If  Mabel  off  hor  guard  attempts  to  lay  hands  ou  bim,  Guy 
\Yill  fling  up  his  heela  like  a  young  colt,  scamper  away  and 
return  in  five  minutes — sueh  a  provoking  "  don't-you-wish- 
you-may-get-me "  grin  enlarging  his  already  too  large 
mouth,  that  a  chenib  might  well  frown  and  turn  contrary. 
But  Guy  has  a  very  mean  opinion  of  cherubs ;  tho  impish 
boy  rather  puts  faith  in  goblins,  whole-bodied  creatures  only 
a  trifle  more  twisted  than  himself.  Cousin  Mab  screwing 
her  sweet  face  into  a  pretty  frown,  is  worth  a  whole  flock  of 
titony  church  angels,  all  head  and  wings,  and  never  a  back- 
bone, or  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

It  is  vexatious  that  Mabel  will  not  fly  into  a  temper  this 
afternoon — ^because  Guy's  bit  of  conscience  pricks  him. 
Bo  had  no  mind  to  bo  caught,  and  forced  into  tho 
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confession  which  Mabel's  forbearanco  Troiild  sooner  or 
later  wring  from  him. 

But  Mabel  turned  the  leaves  of  her  book  silently, 
just  smiling  at  Master  Guy  ftom  time  to  time.  So  the  boy 
throwing  himself  full  length  on  the  shingle,  popped  the  Bca- 
weed  pods  industriously,  and  sulked  to  his  heart's  content 

"  'WTiat  a  dirty  little  onimal  it  is  I "  thought  Mabel,  seeing, 
as  she  was  meant  to  sec,  all  the  damage  done  to  that  Sunday 
suit  put  on  to  do  her  honour. 

'•  Ho  will  tell  mc  all  about  it  presently,  if  I  let  him  alone," 
she  meditated.  "  I  wonder  how  it  is — little  children  or  big 
ones, — nobody  ia  ever  able  to  resist  mc.'* 

She  might  have  found  out  tho  secret,  had  it  occurred  to 
her  to  make  a  looking-glaea  of  the  crystal  pool  close  at 
hand.  A  face  so  sweet  and  pim;,  so  child-lLkc,  yet  so  scrions, 
is  rare  indeed.  And  just  because  she  never  thought  of 
herself — of  her  looks,  her  gifts  and  graces — all  eyes  followed 
her,  all  hearts  'warmed  to  her.  Loving  all  living  thiage, 
but  mostly  the  unhappy,  Mabel  Stewart  was  in  turn  by  all 
beloved.  She  had  lost  her  parents  whilst  she  was  still  an 
infant,  and  hatl  bceu  brought  up  well  and  tenderly  by  an 
aunt,  her  mother's  sister. '  The  death  of  this  relative  sent 
her  to  Mr.  Stewart's  Rectory,  just  as  her  education  was 
completed,  at  the  somewhat  early  age  of  sixteen.  Her 
uncle's  house  would  be  her  home.  He  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  Guy  was  much  the  youngest.  Mabel  had  often 
visited  the  family,  and  her  life  amongst  them  promised  to  be 
a  very  happy  one.  She  took  the  place  of  an  only  daughter 
some  years  dead,  and  her  odoptetl  parents  sooa  began  to 
wonder  how  they  had  managed  to  live  contentedly  without 
this  lovely  gift  of  God,  the  joy  and  blessing  of  their  quiet 
lives. 

At  the  timo  of  Jack  Austin's  disappearance,  Mabel  was 
still  with  an  old  friend  of  her  aunt's,  and  on  the  very  day 
of  Mrs.  Austin's  departure  for  London,  the  young  girl  hod 
arrived  at  the  rectory,  henceforth  to  bo  her  home.  Orcr- 
whclmed  with  joyful  congratulations  and  questions,  she  had 
listened  to  Jack's  sad  story  with  less  interest  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  possible. 

Sho  herself  bad  so  much  to  tell,  so  much  to  hear,  to 
see,  to  discover,  and  innocently  wonder  at.  A  year  brings 
many  changes.  Mabel's  last  stay  in  tho  seaside  town  seemed 
even  longer  ago — her  little  cousin  Guy  was  so  grown — 
whereas  the  streets  were  certainly  narrower,  and  the  houses 
eiouller  than  she  remembered  them.  Yet  even  this  was 
not  disenchanting,  since  the  sea,  the  cliffs,  the  sky, 
charmed  her  more  wondrously  than  ever.  She  longed  to 
get  down  to  tho  very  edge  of  the  water — to  search  the  pools 
amongst  the  rocks  round  Pitlcss  Point ;  and  the  nest  day 
after  her  arrival  she  and  Guy  had  set  forth,  bent  on  an 
nftomoon  of  scrambling  enjoyment. 

"  Take  care  of  yourselves,  children,"  said  Mr.  Stewart. 
*'  No,  no,  Mabel — yon  are  not  a  woman  grewn — not  even  in 
years  yet.  Sixteen,  do  you  say  ?  Barely,  my  dear,  barely ; — 
well,  well,  sixteen  and  a  month  then — with  that  face,  you  will 
always  be  an  innocent  child.  But  Guy  is  sharp — I  wieli 
I  could  say  truHtworthy.  Promise  Mabel,  you  will  keep  your 
word — when  Bnttar's  Buns  are  covered,  leave  the  beach; 
it  not  be  safe  for  you  ofterwards  in  these  high  tides. 
Bemcniber  poor  Austin,  and  don't  let  Guy  tempt  yoa  into 
mischief.  The  boy  has  got  hia  best  clothes  on.  'What 
will  your  mother  say,  sir?  I  forebode  disasters.  Ooosiii 
Mabel  likes  to  sec  a  fellow  a  gentleman?  Mind  you  behave 
yoiwself  according  to  your  jacket,  my  boy.  I  put  you  on 
your  honour." 

The  two  had  set  forth  merrily  after  this  long  'm^'of 
tho  father's.  Guy,  impatieot  of  re}Hroof,  did  not  core  to 
refine  his  words.  The  boyish  spirit  of  evil  lurking  in 
Sunday  clothes,  worked  within  him.  He  tried  to  be  steady — 
to  bo  sober  beyond  his  years;  and  strutting  beside  bia 
cousin,  his  curly  head  held  high  in  a  brave  attempt  at 
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manly  swagger,  his  roving  eyes  lighted  on  a  liolo  far  up  the 
clifis,  and  not  usually  visible  from  below.  Now  some  masses 
of  earth  supporting  a  growth  of  wild  clematis,  seemed  to 
have  slipped  away,  spoiling  a  rough  path,  also  viBible. 

Gay  said  nothiug,  though  his  longing  eyes  grew  large 
and  dangeroup,  aa  the  demon  of  mischief  within  stirred 
aod  shaped  his  lawless  desires.  Mabel,  intent  on  Buttar's 
Buns,  did  not  observe  the  small  boy's  suspicious  ab- 
Btiaetion— till  looking  up  from  the  slippery  boulders,  thus 
named,  to  ask  Guy  a  question,  she  found  that  her  boy 
cavalier  bad  left  her,  and  was  nowhere  tp  be  seen. 

She  oonclnded  to  sit  down  on  a  Bun  and  wait  for  him ; 
it  WMB  BO  delicious,  so  wum,  so  fragrant— idleness  seemed 
the  <Hily  true  eiyojment.  An  enterprising  tradesman  in 
the  town  had  collected  these  rough  blocks  solid  stone, 
and  formed  them  into  a  primitive  breakwater — polished 
and  rounded  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. .  Not  with- 
out mnoh  labour  and  mechanical  help,  had  the  Bans,  a 
SGoro  or  «s  been  got  together.  Such  splendid  pennyworths, 
brown  and  shimog,  shamed  the  oonfectionoi'fl  cmrant  cakes 
asd  ahop<«indows.  After  a  time,  Uobel  drew  a  book  bran 
her  poetet,  a  volume  of  Tennyson,  but  she  found  it  hard 
to  read :  there  was  a  greater  fascination  in  watching  the 
swiftly  advancing  tide,  so  noiseless,  yet  so  insatiable. 
Boulder  after  boulder  disappeared:  she  had  changed  her 
seat  Qaee  times,  and  had  begun  to  look  and  listen  anxiously 
for  Guy,  when  the  boy  appeared  from  behind  some  locks, 
in  the  woful  pli^t  described. 

Sulky  Guy  was  still  kicking  his  hoela  on  the  shingle, 
when  Mabel,  ehanging  her  place  for  the  last  time,  scud, — 

"  We  have  only  ten  minutes  more,  and  I  am  so  sorry,  but 
a  promise  is  a  promise.  One — two — three  buns  left;  ore 
you  asleep,  Goy  ?  You  have  not  moved  for  thirty  seconds. 
Tell  me  your  dream, — your  wideawake  ones,  and  perhaps 
I  will  tell  yoQ  mine.  But  be  quick ;  a  promise  is  a  promise. 

Guy  gulped  down  a  big  sigh — then  wriggling  his 
jHnetzate  body,  worm-fashion,  close  beside  his  cousin,  he 
dug  his  elbows  well  into  the  shingle,  supported  his  dirty 
face  in  a  pair  of  dirtier  hands,  and  said  under  his  breath, — 
"  Do  you  believe  in  goblins,  cousin  Mabel  ?  " 
"What  makes  yon  ask  tliat?"  she  said.  "Oh!  Guy 
j  f  you  could  see  yourself,  such  a  figure  of  fun — what  will 
Aunt  say  ?  You  must  oome  to  my  room  straight  I  will 
do  my  best  to  mend  and  bmah  and  turn  yon  into  a  gentle- 
man.  Let  ns  be  going." 

He  did  not  move,  and  only  looked  at  her  pityingly. 
"  Of  coarse  you  don't  beHere,"  ho  Mdd,  quite  in  oomcst 
"  You'Ta  never  lead  'Orimm't  Fairy  Tales'— yon're  only 
a  grirl— ^Is  know  notUng.  There  are  all  aorti— of  goblins, 
Z  mean.  Some  lire  in  the  water,  and  Knne  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  tmd  diamonds  and 
rnbiei,  those  little  undergronnd  ohaps  grab  np—just  to  play 
at  peck  and  toss  with.  Father  says  it's  all  fancy.  But  I 
know  of  a  goblbi — a  mining  fellow,  in  a  place  cosy  to  come 
at.    Yon  shall  go  shares,  cousin  Mab,  if  you  have  the  pluck 

— because — you  see  "  here  Guy  lowered  his  voice 

myateriously,  put  on  a  hang-dog'  bullying  face,  dug]  his 
L-Ibovs  deeper  into  tho  ehinglo  by  way  of  steadying  his 
resolution,  and  remarked  carelessly  after  a  sufRcicnt 
pftTjee— "It's  a  regular  bad-boy  business,  Mabel.  I  guess 
you'll  think  so.  Fm  on  my-honour,  I  am — and  promises 
always  choke  you  off.  I  tell  you  wo  shan't  bo  able  to  say 
our  prayers,  till  we've  done  tho  job  and  repented,  and  got 
our  thrashing  along  with  tho  jewels.  That's  just  all  about 
it.  "Will  you  be  chums  and  partners,  cousin  ?  I'll  give  you 
the  biggest  share — you're  twice  my  size — then  let  me  sec — 
ni  buy  a  real  live  pony  and-  a  sailing  boat  for  my  very 
own*  mother  shall  have  the  rest,  to  moke  up  for  my 
Sunday  suit  spoiled  to  a  Monday's — and — and — ^wo'U  never 
do  it  agnn,  Mab— for  I  hato  being  a  sneak." 

Very  much  liko  that  human  reptile  the  daring  adventurer 
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looked,  as  he  grovellod  on  his  stomach  at  Mabel's  feet. 
Diamonds,  rubies,  and  a  live  goblin  all  to  be  had  at  the 
price  of  prayer — and  perhaps  a  thrashing — danced  before  his 
covetous  eyes.  The  romance  and  glory  of  the  deed  must, 
he  thought,  tempt  even  a  girl  as  good  as  Mabel.  It  was  not 
the  jewels  however,  noz  even  those  shining  heaps  of  gold, 
that  Gay  could  not  let  go.  It  was  tiie  goblin.  To  uneartli 
such  a  creature,  and  make  himself  one  of  Grimm's  most 
famous  heroes  1  Surely,  Mabel  would  not  turn  cowardly — and 
with  his  cousin  in  the  venture,  Guy's  conscience  pricks  might 
quickly  be  silenced.   Hurrah  for  fame  and  untold  riches  t 

He  could  not  bear  her  dumb  bewilderment — she  must  not 
laugh  at  him. 

" Do  yon  take  me?"  he  asked  anxiously;  "don't  you 
understand?" 

"  Indeed  no,"  she  said,  then,  compassioBating  tiio  boy's 
disappointment,  she  consoled  him  sweetly, — 

**  Come  away,  Guy,  there  is  not  a  mngle  bun  lefL  We 
have  plenty  of  time  to  walk  home  slowly,  and  you  shall  tell 
me  this  wonderful  goblin  tale  straight  from  the  beginning. 
Perhaps,  I  make  no  inomises,  but  we  may  bo  partners, 
yon  and  I,  and  hold  fast  our  payers,  to-night  and  always. 
That  is  right,  give  me  your  baud  upon  It  Whoever  heud 
of  a  graceless  hero — ^now — I  am  listening." 

With  her  arm  round  him  and  his  red  fingers  clntching 
her  pretty  dress,  small  Guy  began  his  story. 

"  You've  heard  of  the  Cliff  Cave,  cousin  Mab — but  perhaps 
you  haven't  It  was  all  grown  over  with  green  stuff  when 
you  stayed  here  lost,  and  tho  path  is  hard  to  find,  and 
nobody  but  boys  or  smugglers  or  coastguardemen  will  go 
near  it.  They  protend  a  fellow  might  get  buried  olive,  you 
know.  That's  nonsense — why  hasn't  he  been  buried  long 
ago?  Well,  this  summer  I  and  some  of  my  chums  we 
planned  the  joIUest  bit  of  fun  you  ever  heard  of.  A 
Chinese  feast  of  lanterns  in  the  big  cavern,  where  the  rocks 
are  all  safe  and  firm — not  liko  that  red  marly  grit  in  the 
entrance  passages.  We  kept  our  secret,  and  saved  every 
candle  and  candle  end  wo  could  lay  hold  of,  then  mode 
tracks  for  the  cavern  and  stowed  away  our  booty.  Next 
we  began  tho  lanterns — the  red  and  yellow  papers  cost 
a  week's  pocket-money.  And  ob,  cousin  Mab,  such  a  dis- 
appointment !  Fhil  Burnet  told — let  everything  out  to  his 
mother  I  Wasn't  there  a  lecture  I  We  were  all  going 
to  be  onuhed  to  death,  buried  alive,  and  lots  more  rubbish. 
Mother — onr  mother  at  home,  Mab,  she  vent  white  as  a 
sheet  I  had  to  tell  papa  the  rights,  and  to  give  him 
my  word — prcmiiflB  you  know  on  my  honour,  like  a  grown  up 
man,  nswr  to  set  foot  in  that  cavern  again.  The  others 
got  the  samej  haord  lines.  Yon  needn't  smile,  cousin: 
there's  as  good  as  a  pound  of  candle-enda — or  two  pounds, 
rotting  in  that  hole  to  this  day.  Far  I  kept  my  word  of 
course — only  when  yon  sat  down  on  Buttai's  Boo,  I  spied 
the  passage  that  leads  to  onr  caTem.  Some  of  the  bush 
stuff  was  gone,  and  I  just  had  to  climb  np  a  bit — ^not  to 
break  my  word  yon  know,  but  only  to  spy  round  and  see 
if  soma  rascally  thieves  bad  gone  off  with  those  candles. 
Now  listen,  Mab— listen  with  all  your  ears — stand  sUII,  Fm 
coming  to  the  goblin." 

1  Guy  stopped,  and  with  his  disengaged  hand  gripped  his 
cousin's  fingers  hard,  bringing  himself  face  to  face  with  his 
attentive  hearer. 

"  First,  I  couldn't  have  gone  into  the  hole  if  I  had 
wanted  to ;  it  was  all  jammed  up — I  can't  tell  haw.  And 
I  heard — positive,  Mabel,  certain — tap,  tap,  tap — grub- 
bing away  within  for  dear  life — that  mining  imp,  that 
splendid  gnome,  the  king  of  the  dwarfs  I  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  Mab,  dear,  my  heart  went  pit-a^pat.  But  when 
he  stopped  hammering,  I  screwed  up  my  courogs,  though 
there  was  a  precious  ckttering  of  bricks  and  mortar-grit, 
cousin,  within.  I  waitedabit,  and  then  Istepped  up  closer, 
meaning  to  have  a  look  at  the  animal.   With  that  the  crose- 
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grained  crcaturo  flew  into  a  pasuon,  and  threw  Ms  tool  at 
m;  head — indeed,  indeed,  it's  the  tmth — ^the  iion  opad  just 
miBsod  me ;  I  heard  it  clang  on  the  stones.  I  might  have 
brought  it  away,  only" — Guy  si^ed — "  I  didn't;  I  cot 
and  run,  like,  like  a  baby,"  said  the  boy,  too  eager  and 
excited  to  ohoose  his  comparisons.  "  'Tis  a  wonder  I  didn't 
break  my  neck,  instsad  of  only  splitting  my  clothes,  rolling 
and  tambling  and  sliding,  till  I  found  my  legs ;  and  yon, 
Hab,  safe  and  sound,  making  game  of  me  t  ** 

Guy  had  nothing  more  to  tell ;  the  rectory  garden  was 
reached;  be  left  his  companion  and  opened  the  gato, 
holding  it  cantioudy.  Mabel  must  pledge  herself  not  to 
spoil  sport  before  passing  throngh.  That  goblin  Ouy  would 
secure  at  any  risk  or  cost.  Mabel's  attention,  not  too 
marked  at  first,  had  gradually  become  breathless.  A 
mdden  Uj^t  shone  in  her  eyes — she  also  sttqpped,  panting, 
hoi  rosy  cheeks  pale  with  excitement  and  the  over* 
mastering  foioe  of  a  wild  idea — a  marrellotu  hope  every 
minute  growing  clearer,  more  possible,  in  her  agitated  and 
conftased  mind. 

Yon  won't  peach?"  implored  Quj,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  his  oonrin's  ohan^ng  face. 

Mabel  had  not  heard  a  word,  and  her  answer,  so  wide 
of  the  maxkf  the  upward  glance  of  her  glad  eyes,  made  the 
wondering  boy  obedient  in  spite  of  his  lawless  instinctsL 

**  Never  let  go  your  prayers,"  she  said — "  never  never — 
for,  ohf  Guy,  if  my  thought,  my  hope,  should  prove  true, 
we  will  all  praise  and  pray  this  evening — a  thousand, 
thousand  thanks  t  Ton  did  wrong  to  go  so  near  temptation, 
but  trust  me ;  and  now  run  away  to  your  tea." 

He  was  uneasy,  and  sped  across  the  lawn  without  a  look 
behind.  Queer  Mabel  might  have  ordered  him  at  once  to 
fall  on  his  Icnees.  Such  a  church  face  be  had  never  before 
seen  out  of  the  family  pew. 

Five  minutes  afterwaida,  his  eyes  and  mind,  fastened  on 
a  pot  of  strawberry  jam,  fed  sweetly.  How  clear  the  syrup, 
how  plump  the  fruit ;  luscious  to  the  ^taste  and  satisfyii^  I 
Only  when  tUe  bottom  of  the  jar  appeared  wonld  hungry 
Guy  long  after  fcn-Indden  goblins. 

Meantime  Mabel,  going  straight  to  ISx.  Stewart's  study, 
told  Guy's  tale  in  a  few  brief,  confused  sentences.  Surely 
her  nncle  must  share  her  thought :  to  hear  him  speak  it 
for  her  was  all  she  needed.  His  quiet  calm  faoe,  bis 
incredulous  rileno^  stopped  her,  and  brought  a  cold  pang  to 
her  warm  heart.  It  seemed  impossible  to  say  the  wild  words 
trembling  on  her  lipe — "  That  lad — that  poor  drowned  boy, 
is  alive — a  prisoner — we  shall  give  him  back  to  his  mother." 

"Uncle,  nncle,"  she  cried,  half  ashamed,  "you  will 
go  to  the  cavern.  Guy  heard  some  one'  at  work— ever}' 
minute  is  precious— at  leetA  we  must  see  what  the  boy's 
strange  story  means." 

"Guy  is  a  bom  romancer,"  said  Mr.  Stewart  gravely. 
**  I  am  grieved,  Mabel,  distressed  for  the  child's  fatme. 
You  do  not  know,  my  dear,  how  &r  astray  his  lively  imagi- 
nation has  led  him — to  the  rerge  of  nntruthtUness,  onoe 
or  twice  into  porative  falsehood.  Not  of  a  very  blaok 
nature  certainly ;  still  the  habit,  once  formed,  is  haii  to  be 
cured.  I  have  talked  to  him  seriously,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
that  he  had  in  a  great  measure  overcome  this  &Qlt  I 
suppose  the  temptation  to  astonish  and  make  an  *  autumn 
fool  *  of  you  was  inesiBtible.  April  is  not  the  only  month 
in  which  piactloal  jokes  may  be  played  by  mistihievCus 
urchins.  What  you  are  thinking  of  is  impoBsible.  It 
is  some  da^  since  young  Austin  was  lost  Consider, 
he  could  not  be  alive — even  if — but  no — Master  Guy 
deserves  what  he  shall  get — punishment.  His  joke  is  a 
cruel  one,  and  thoughtless." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  for  onrselTes,"  begged  MabeL  l^e 
young  girl,  though  shaken  in  her  joyful  expectation,  was 
still  unable  to  give  it  np.  Guy's  belief .  cleared  the  boy 
from  all  charge  of  oonmnous  ontruthfulnees. 
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Mr.  Stewart  could  not  resist  her  pathetic  foce  and  tweet 
tearful  eyes ;  perhaps  also  he  was  less  wise  than  he  widied 
to  appear — ^lese  inclined  to  doabt  his  b(^8  |gogieis  In  tiaUi 
and  self-control. 

"Well,  well,"  he  told,  her,  "do  with  me  as  yos  like. 
I  believe  I  could  not  sleep,  credulous  though  I  am,  with- 
out having  investigated  Guy's  tale.  It  wants  an  hour  or 
more  of  dark— say  nothing  my  dear,  giri — we  mut  not 
raise  hopes  to  duh  thwB  down  again.  Z  wfll  jcdn  yn  in 
the  garden." 

Habel  went  quickly  to  her  room,  formd  her  travelling 
flask,  and  nearly  filled  it  with  the  baef-tea  prepared  for  an 
invalid  in  the  parish  ;  then  she  added  a  anall  quantity  of 
brandy  from  the  sideboard,  and  soon  was  walking  bende 
her  uncle  in  a  fever  of  hope  and  impatience. 

"One  simpleton  makes  another,"  the  candid  man 
oonfeeeed.  "This  is  my  geological  pick;  we  may  meet  with 
a  specimen  fbsril — ^who  knows?  I  see  yon  have  bioogbt 
your  tin.  Habel,  Mabel,  do  not  look  so  fetzfblly  In 
earnest  You  will  be  disappobited.'* 

He  went  on  talking;  more  to  hide  his  own  gnming  ex- 
citement than  to  convince  his  compankm»  who,  pmsring  on 
and  upward,  had  no  bzeoOi  for  speech.  They  followed  an 
inland  path,  and  presantly  began  to  denend  ftom  the  top 
of  the  elifi^;  it  was  a  loi^;er  way  to  the  oavem,  but 
accessible  in  all  states  of  the  tide.  Ijobking  oazrfiiUy  to 
her  feet,  Mabel  scrambled  down  the  z^^g,  and  reached  the 
rocky  platform  below  the  cavern  entrance.  There  she  stood  s 
moment  to  recover  breath  and  wait  for  her  uncle.  He  had 
taken  a  sUghtly  different  track ;  she  heard  his  footst^ie— 
the  clatter  of  small  stonee  dislodged  and  rolling  over  the 
cliffs — he  was  just  above  her — now  she  saw  Ids  bending 
figure,  and  now  lost  him  behind  a  tangle  of  clematis.  Half- 
a-dozen  upward  steps  through  a  thicket  of  scrub  and  fern, 
and  she  is  beside  him.  His  pick  lies  on  the  ground 
unheeded.  In  his  hand  he  holds  something — Mabel  draws 
nearer — Guy  is  no  romancer — ^her  uncle  silently  ptrints  to 
the  choked-up  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  puts  into  her  Uttlc 
hands  the  goblin's  tool — a  rusty  iron  fem-di^er. 


BUKIED  TBEASUBES. 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  treasure  hid  in  a  field." 

A  m™*ttirABr.lt  snBXON. 

A  preacher  was  once  sent  to  'preach  a  sezmon  in  a  very 
unlikely  country,  in  a  most  unusual  place,  and  ta  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  ^congregation — ^if  snch,  indeed,  it  could  he 
called.  Add  to  which,  he  neither  used  hia  own  Bible,  not 
chose  his  own  text.  Nothing,  however,  oonld.be  more  rapid 
and  complete  than  his  suocess.  Who  was  he  ?  Where  did 
he  preach?  And  what  two  especial  reaasnn  help  to  aoconot 
for  the  suocess  of  his  preaching? 


SCBIFTUBE  EinOMA. 

NO.  xvn. 

My  initials  ^ve  the  name  of  a  great  prophet  who  disap- 
peared from  the  eartii  without  dying,  and  rea^eued  with- 
out being  bom. 

1.  A  priest  who  was  the  son  of  a  still  greater  priest. 

2.  A  king  known  to  ua  only  from  the  wriae  words  his 
mother  taught  him. 

3.  A  child  whose  name  was  a  memorial  of  hia  conntr^i 
humiliation. 

4.  One  who  deceived  his  own  father,  and  was  deceived  by 
his  own  sons. 

5.  One  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Friend  of  God." 

6.  A  man  who  without  ^teaking  a  word  or  striking  a 
blow  helped  effectually  to  gain  a  great  idctoty  for  Israel. 

ll.JuS.lL 
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0  DAT  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BKICHT  !  .  ■  . 
Tm  WKUC  WKU  DAUC  BUT  FOB  TKV  LIGHT.— 


THE  KING'S  SERVICE. 

1  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  TEARS*  WAR. 
CHAPTER  UI. — HDQH's  BAIBNS. 


'  DINVA  BE  DOWNHEABTSU,  UKCLK. 


A' 


S  soon  as  his  guests  were  cone,  Charles 
Graham  ascended  the  steep  and  narrow  flight 
oj  Btairs  that  led  to  what  was  called  *'  the  lady's 
chamloer,"  thongh  it  might  more  properly  have  been 
styled,  for  some  years  past,  the  children's  room ; — 
a  large  apartment  occupying  nearly  all  the  upper 
story  of  the  castle.  He  did  not  find  Hugh  and 
Jeanie  in  bed,  where  they  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  at  that  hour.  Jeanie,  a  maiden  of 
abont  fourteen  summers,  was  seated  before  a  little 
table  diligently  at  work  upon  the  well-worn 
blue  frock  or  "  polonie  "  of  her  brother,  who,  still 
arrayed  in  the  only  cloth  doublet  he  possessed, 
and  armed  with  a  long  stick  representing  a  pike, 
appeared  to  be  going  through  some  military 
exercises  much  to  nis  own  satisfaction. 

Vo*  16S8.— Stmonrx  13.  UU. 


"Well,  bairns,"  said  uncle  Charlie,  seating 
himself,  "  What  do  ye  think  yon  braw  captain 
has  come  to  gar  *  me  do  ?  " 

"  J  ken  I  I  ken  ! "  shouted  Hugh,  bounding  to 
his  uncle's  side,  and  putting  an  arm  around  his 
neck. 

"  He  gars  you  gang  to  the  war,  and  take  ua 
with  you.    Do  gang." 

Charlie  put  the  boy  from  him,  though  with  no 
ungentle  hand,  and  looked  thoughtfully  into  his 
fine  open  face.  It  was  only  a  child's  face,  fair 
and  sunny,  lit  with  brave  blue  eyes,  and  crowned 
with  golden  hair ;  still  there  was  in  it  the  promise 
of  far  more  force  of  character,  more  power  for 
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good  or  eTil,  tiian  would  ever  be  found  in  the 

manly  face  that  was  gazing  into  it.  Then 
Charlie  transferred  his  long  earnest  look  to  the 
downcast  featnres  of  the  maiden  who  had  now 
resumed  her  work,  interrupted  for  a  moment  by 
his  entrance.  They  were  features  not  often  met 
with  in  that  northern  clime,  foreshadowing  for 
the  future,  not  the  kind  of  beauty  almost  as 
common  as  its  heather  and  its  blue  bells,  but  the 
classic  beauty  usually  bom  and  nurtured  beneath 
southern  suns.  Her  large  lustrous  eyes  were 
dark  as  eyes  could  be,  but  her  hair  was  as 
golden  as  her  brother's.  Her  sweet  young  face 
had  an  anxious  careworn  expression,  which 
threatened  to  cloud  its  dawning  loveliness ;  and 
tills,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was  in  great 
measure  the  fault  of  Charles  Graham  himself 
If  some  choose  to  fling  off  the  burdens  they 
ought  to  bear,  others  have  in  consequence  to  bend 
under  loads  never  intended  for  their  shoulders. 
"  And  what  does  my  wise  wee  Jeanie  think  of 
the  matter  ?  "  he  questioned,  quite  unconscious 
that  it  had  become  far  too  much  his  practice  to 
throw  upon  "  wee  Jeanie  "  the  task  of  thinking 
for  herself,  for  her  broUter,  and  even  for  him. 

At  present  Jeanie  onl^  answered  meekly,  after 
her  simple  Scottish  fashion,  "  I  dinna  ken." 

'*  But  ye  ken,"  said  Graham  feebly,  "  ye  ken  I 
cannot  t£^e  you,  my  lassie." 

"  Ay,  I  ken  that,"  she  answered,  with  apparent 
composure. 

"Master  Johii  made  me  a  fair  to  take  ye 
both  and  do  for  ye.  How  would  ye  like  tiiat, 
Hugh,  my  lad?" 

"Just  not  at  all,"  said  Hugh  very  decidedly. 
**  What  for  an  answer  did  ye  give  him,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Weel,  I  gave  him  *  no '  for  an  answer.  I 
knew  for  one  thing  that  he  had  neither  meal  nor 
meat  to  spare,  with  his  own  muckle  honscdiold. 
But  that  was  not  alL  Bairns,  he  trMned  and 
taught  me  and  your  father  ever  since  we  were 
wee  bit  toddling  weims,  five  or  six  years  old. 
Ho  just  brought  us  up  upon  three  thin^ ; 
carritch,  parritch,  and  palmies.*  I've  no  mind 
to  put  you  upon  the  sune  diet." 

"Was  it  parritoh  butf  meal,  unde?"  asked 
Hugh  innocently ;  "  for  Jeanie  says  that's  the 
haidest  thing  in  the  whole  world  to  make,  and  I 
think  it  can't  be  very  good  to  eat." 

"  I  cannot  just  say  I  have  ever  tried  it." 

Charlie  little  thought,  as  he  laughed  lightly  at 
the  jest,  how  many  anxious  moments  the  empty 
meal  tub  had  often  caused  poor  Jeanie. 

"  Captain  Stuart  says  I  can  take  you.  Master 
Hugh,  and  perchance  place  you  out  as  page  with 
some  person  of  quality."  (Hugh  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation, or  rather  a  shout  of  delight.)  "  As  for 
you,  Jeanie,  I  must  bring  you  with  me  to 
Edinburgh,  and  leave  yon  wiui  aunt  Grizel  in 
the  Canongate." 

"  Will  she  have  me  ? "  asked  Jeanie  in  a  low 
voice,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  brother  who  was 
more  than  her  life  to  her.  If  thoy  must  part,  all 
the  world  alike  was  desolate  without  him.  But 
must  they  ? 

"  That  I  scarcely  doubt,"  said  her  uncle.  "  She 
quarrelled  with  our  father,  her  one  only  brother, 

•  Catechjim,  porridge  a&d  pandies.  t  Without 
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for  she  was  aye  a  haxA  woman  uid  a  proud  one. 
She  married  against  his  will,  and  now  she  is  a 
widow,  with  more  siUer  than  all  the  rest  of  us 
put  together.  But  I'll  warrant  me  die'll  not  shut 
her  door  against  his  baint's  bairn,  that  has  no 
other  home  to  go  to." 

"  And  I'll  come  back  for  ye,  Jeanie.  I'll  save 
up  all  the  siller  I  get  in  the  wars,  and  buy  a 
braw  house  in  Genuany  for  you  and  me  to  live 
in  tf^ether,"  cried  Hugh  with  eager  &ce  and 
sparkOng  eyes. 

"Siller's  not  that  easy  won  in  Germany,  or 
any  other  land  I  know  of,"  remarked  his  unoU. 

"Oh,  yes,  uncle;  there's  prize-money,  and 
spoil.  Ajad  if  you  tf^e  a  prisoner  of  rank,  yea 
get  his  ransom,  and  perhaps  a  muckle  reward 
forbye." 

"  And  perhaps  a  sword-thrust  or  a  musket  shot 
forbye  ?    How  would  you  like  that,  laddie  ?  " 

"  Eight  weel,"  said  Hugh  Graham,  drawing  up 
his  slight,  childish  figure  to  its  full  height 
"  Ei^ht  weel — if  it  was  *  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Germany.' " 

"  Bravely  spoken,  young  soldier  !  But  prithee, 
who  has  been  putling  all  that  into  thy  bairn's 
head?" 

"  Maister  John  told  us  before,  and  to-night 
.  Captain  Stewart  talked  of  it,"  answered  Hugh, 
with  a  touch  of  shyness.  "  He  says  that  is  what 
the  King  of  Sweden  fights  for,  and  we  are  to  fight 
for  him.  Bat,  uncle,  I  dinna  underatand  quita 
Will  it  please  you  to  t^  me  what  are  the 
liberties  of  Germany  ?  " 

"  Hout,  tout  I  They're  no'  that  easy  to  explain. 
They're  things  bairns  cannot  be  expected  to 
tmdorstand,  any  .way.  Do  ye  ken  what  hour  it 
is,  laddie?  Ye  should  both  have  been  in  your 
beds  these  two  hours." 

So  Charles  Graham  bade  his  young  relatives 
good-night  and  left  them  to  themselves.  Hugh 
immediately   began  to  work  off  his  joyous 
excitement  ^3J  shouting,  sing^g,  catering  about 
the  room,  leaping  over  chairs  ana  settles,  and 
finally  executing  a  kind  of  improrised  war- 
dance.   His  sister  meanwhile,  in  a  very  different 
state  of  feeling,  i^lowed  her  work  to  drop  un- 
heeded from  her  listless  hands,  and  aate  pale 
and  motionless,  gazing  drearily  before  her.  She 
was  a  child  in  years,  but  there  was  a  grown 
woman's  care  and  sadness  in  her  face.  Truly 
the  troubles  of  life   had   fallen   early  upon 
Giov€Uia  Graham.    Fatherless   and  motherless 
almost  since  the  dawn  of  reason,  all  the  tendrils 
of  her  warm  loving  heart  had   clasped  them- 
selves around  her  brother.   And  now  they  were 
to  part.    Hugh  was  to  be  taken,  sKe  was  to  be 
loft    To  whom  was  she  to  give  bim  np,  and  to 
what  end?   Already  she  had   lost  the  child's 
sweet  privilege  of  unquestioning  trust  in  its 
elders.    Already  she  knew  too  well — though  it 
was  a  sad  knowledge,  which  had  come  to  her  aorelv 
against  her  will — ^tbat  her  kindly  good-natured 
uncle  was  no  fit  guardian  for,  a   bOT.  She 
shuddered  as  she  uoi^^ht  of  "the  patna  into 
which  he,  and  those  with  whom  he  -was  sure 
to  surround  himself,  would  lead  her  brother's 
young  footsteps.   Was  there  no  help,  no  hope 
anywhere?    Must  this  thing  indeod  be  done? 
I  Or  should  she,  after  all,  entreat  hcritmcle  to 
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reconsider  his  decision,  and  beg  the  minister  to 
take  them  both?  She  knew  that  Master  John 
Aird  was  a  far  gentler  man  now  than  in  those 
distant  years  when,  still  yonng  himself,  he  had 
acted  as  guardian  and  pedagogue  to  the  orphan 
children  of  Denniscraig.  Yet,  no ;  it  could  not 
be.    It  woTiId  be  too  hateful  to  Hugh,  who  was 
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already  a  very  unwilling  pupil  of  Master  John's  for 
his  "  oarritch,"  and  his  Latin.  There  were  many 
reasons  beside  to  make  it  ntterly  undesirable. 
Yet  no  other  possible  ontlet  could  she  see.  An 
overwhelming  sense  of  weakness  and  helpless- 
ness sank  down  upon  her  weary  young  spirit, 
oppressed  by  a  burden  of  care  too  heavy 
for  it. 

Just  then  Hugh  paused  in  his  war  dance,  and 
planting  himself,  with  his  beaming  face,  right 
before  her,  repeated  the  question  he  had  asked 
his  Tmcle,  "  What  are  the  Uberties  of  Germany  ?" 

Poor  Jeanie's  thoughts  had  to  travel  a  long 
way  ere  she  oould  summon  them  to  answer.  At 
last  she  said,  *'  I  dinna  rightly  ken.  Maybe  the 
people  want  to  have  a  Parliament,  or  something, 
and  the  Kaiser  will  not  let  them.  But  they  say 
this  war  ia  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
we  all  ken  what  that  is,  and  that  it's  well 
worth  fighting  for.  But  oh,  Hughie,  Hughie— I 
canna  gie  you  up."  And  a  passionate,  uncon- 
trollable burst  of  weeping  surprised  herself  and 
almost  terrified  her  young  brotlier. 

He  put  hia  arms  tenderly  round  her,  kissed  hor 
aflTectionately,  and  offered  her  such  childish  con- 
solation as  occurred  to  him  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  it  was  long  before  her  tears  were 
stayed.  As  with  most  of  those  who  weep  but 
seldom,  the  emotion,  onoe  allowed  its  way,  was 
hard  to  check.  At  last  a  happy  inspiration  came 
to  Hugh.  "  The  time  will  be  short  for  you 
while  I'm  avray  at  the  war,"  he  said.  "  You'll  be 
in  "bonny  Edinburgh  town,  where  there  are  shops, 
and  soldiers,  and  braw  sights  of  every  kind,  and 
whiles  a  pretty  bit  of  fighting — a  bicker  they  ca' 

it  in  the  streets." 

Jeanie  looked  up  brightly,  with  a  sudden 
gleam  of  hope  in  her  tear-dimmed  eyes.  "  How 
would  ym  like  to  stay  vnih  me  in  Edinburgh, 
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till  you're  a  bit  older  and  stronger,  and  fit  to  be 
a  soldier  laddie  ?  " 

But  this  proposal,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
did  not  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Hugh. 

"  I'd  liefer  go  now,"  he  said,  **  and  have  a 
sword  and  a  little  horse,  and  a  buff  jerkin  and 
boots,  like  yon  man  that  dined  here  to-day." 

Yet  Jeanie  was  not  discouraged.  Hope  had 
reentered  her  heart,  and  soon  found  food  and 
lodging  there.  With  the  help  of  the  attractions 
of  Edinburgh  transformed  into  vivid  present 
realities,  she  trusted  so  to  work  upon  Hugh's  ever 
warm  affection  for  herself  as  to  induce  him  to  remain 
there  contentedly,  if  not  gladly.  She  counted 
also  upon  her  uncle's  selfishness ;  though  she  did 
not  call  it  in  her  thoughts  by  so  hard  a  name,  she 
called  it  "  dislike  to  trouble ; " — she  said  to  herself, 
"  he  will  not  be  fashed  bringing  a  bairn  with  him, 
when  he  finds  it  as  easy  to  leave  him."  But  what 
of  the  unknown  relative  in  Edinburgh,  of  whom 
she  had  heard  so  little,  and  that  little  by  no  means 
encouraging  ?  Was  it  very  likely  ehe  would  bo 
"  fashed  "  with  the  care  of  a  well-grown,  high- 
spirited  boy,  likely  to  give  more  trouble  than  a 
dozen  girls?  Long  and  anxiously  did  Jeanie 
ponder  this  question.  Deep  into  her  young  soul 
had  sunk  the  thought  that  all  hearts  are  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  made  them,  and  that  He  con 
turn  them,  "  whithersoever  He  will."  Moreover 
she  knew  that  He  hears  prayer,  that  the  weakest 
and  most  ignorant  of  His  creatures  may  draw 
near  to  Him  and  take  hold  of  His  strength  and 
His  wisdom.  So  she  cried  to  Him  night  and  day ; 
the  words  she  used  were  of  the  simplest,  but 
beneath  them  there  flowed  the  strong  current  of 
her  life's  intensest  feeling,  "  Make  Hugh  fain  to 
stay — make  our  Uncle  fain  to  leave  Mm.  And 


oh,  do  touch  Aunt  Grizel's  heart,  and  make  her 
fain  to  have  him." 

Vain  words  of  wasted  prayer,  would  the  world 
have  said.  For  even  while  she  uttered  them  her 
aged  relative  was  sleeping  peacefully  in  Grey 
Friars'  Kirk-vard,  Edinburgh.  Yet  were  they 
vain,  were  they  wasted?  Not ^ more  than  ten 
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thousand  other  prayers,  of  which  the  form, — 
affected  by  our  limited  vision,  our  mistakes  of 
fiseling,  our  ignorance  of  &ct, — is  nugatory  and 
unmeaning,  but  of  which  the  real  aim,  the  true 
significance,  discerned  by  Him  into  whose  ears 
they  are  breathed,  is  heard,  aooepted,  and  will  be 
most  surely  answered. 

CHAFIKR  IV, — CHARLES  ORAHAH's  FOBTCITES  A^'D 
MESFOBTUKES. 

Some  men  seem  bom  with  a  peculiar  &cility 
for  becoming  the  sport  of  circumstances.  Charles 
Orahun,  younger  of  Denniscraig,  was  one  of 
tlwae.  He  resembled  a  ball  made  to  be  "  turned 
and  tossed,"  thrown  here  or  there,  up  or  down, — 
bnt,  by  way  of  compensation,  he  possessed  a  cer- 
tain convenient  &cul1y  tot  rolling  swiftly  and 
smoothly,  and  tuming  up  nninjoxed  in  unexpected 
plaoes.  Itwasuinntointrd&tewhiohliadmtiier- 
to  kept  him  stationary  in  a  comer  of  Sootluid. 
He  found  hiaiself  quite  in  his  element  when  he 
joined  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  headquarters ; 
and  the  rather  as  Captain  Stuart  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  staunch 
and  useful  friend.  There  were  more  candidates 
for  employment  in  the  new  army  than  com- 
missions to  bestow  on  them ;  and  Stuart  rightly 
considered  that  he  had  done  well  by  Charles 
Qraham  when  he  obtained  a  pair  of  colours  for 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  served  him  effectually 
in  another  -way.  He  brought  Hugh  under  the 
notice  of  the  IMEaiquis,  who  was  attracted  by  the 
handsome,  manly  litlJe  lad,  and  consented,  after 
some  solicitatiou,  to  receive  him  into  the  number 
of  his  pages.  This  was  a  signal  favour,  far 
the  spWdid,  pomp-loving  nobleman  was 
bringing  with  him  to  Germany  in  that  capacity 
a  train  of  no  fewer  than  forty  young  gentfemen, 
scions  of  good  families,  who  were  anxious  to  serve 
iJieir  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  war.  Hugh 
was  not  only  of  comparatively  obscure  birth,  but 
much  younger  than  the  others.  Captain  Stuart 
obviated  the  latter  difficulty  by  representing 
him  as  two  years  older  than  he  actually  was  ; 
and  his  own  frank  bearing  and  winning  ways 
accomplished  the  rest. 

But  what  was  Graham  to  do  with  his  niece  ? 
When  he  found,  on  reaching  Edinburgh,  that 
Dame  Grizel  was  no  more,  1^  would  have  sent 
her  back  to  Denniscraig,  but  it  had  been  already 
arranged  that  tiie  estate  was  to  be  s(dd  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family  creditors,  the  balance, 
after  payment  of  their  daims,  being  reserved  for 
Hugh  s  future  use.  Once  more  Captain  Stuart 
came  to  the  rescue.  His  wife,  a  German,  had 
been  for  some  years  residing  in  Scotland,  but 
was  now  desirous  of  returning  to  her  native 
country,  that  she  might  enjoy  Uie  society  of  her 
relatives,  and  be  able  to  join  her  husband  when- 
ever circumstances  permitted  —  as  she  might 
reasonably  expect  to  do,  in  an  age  when  even 
private  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  bring  tiieir 
families  with  them  into  the  field. 

The    Marquis's    large,  well-appointed  fieet 
afforded  her  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making 
the  voyage  in  comfort  and  safety ;  and  at  her  ■ 
husband's  request  she  offered  to  take  Jeanie  with 
her.   She  would  be  ver^*  glad  of  her  company. 
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she  said,  and  on  thmr  arrival  in  Geznuny  she 
would  either  keep  her  with  her,  or  find  her 
a  home  in  some  respectaUe  Protestant  &mily, 
until  her  nnde  should  be  aUe  to  provide  fta  her 
suitably.  Thus  little  Jeanie  won  the  dedre  of 
her  heart,  and  was  not  denied  the  request  of  her 
lips.  If  her  brother  was  not  to  stay  in  Scotland 
with  her,  she  was  to  go  to  Germany  with  him, 
and  that  was  clearly  the  same  thing.  So  she 
"  thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  uie  Marquis  landed 
his  gallant  little  army  at  the  month  of  the  Oder, 
in  the  pleasant  month  of  July.    Ihiring  the 
march  into  the  country,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which   ought  to  have  told   powerfully  and 
benefifidally  on  the  fortunes  of  Charles  Giaham. 
The  company  to  which  he  belonged  found 
quarters  one  night  in  a  half-mined  village, 
where  the  captain  uid  several  of  the  men  were 
prostrated  by  a  Tiolmt  si^&ness  caused  by  the 
Genmm  heer  and  new  hon^  in  whiofa  the 
English  and  Scotch  had  indulged  immoderately. 
Graham,  and  others  who  had  escaped  the  malady, 
were  refreshing  themselves  in  the  little  inn,  when 
a  peasant  brought  the  tidings  that  the  ^neral's 
baggf^,  some  distance  off,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  party  of  Croats,  who  had  cut  the 
guard  to  pieces,  and  seized  upon  the  rich  booty. 
In  the  wars  of  that  period,  Croat  was  a  name  of 
terror,  and  a  proverb  for  savage  and  remorselees 
cruelty.     Even    the  humane  and  chivalrous 
Gustavus  Adolphus  refused  quarter  to  the  Croats, 
esteeming  them,  not  soldiers,  but  murderers  and 
banditti.   It  was  therefore  with  nothing  short 
of  lunror  that  Grahuu  remembered  that  Hi^, 
having  been  ill  with  others,  had  bean  left  bdund 
with  tab  baggage  until  he  regained  his  strmgth. 
His  first  thou^t  was,  that  the  child  would  be 
murdered ;  his  second, — why  not  hasten  at  onco 
to  his  aid  ? — ^perhaps  they  might  yet  be  in  time. 
Acting  upon  impulse,  as  he  had  done  all  his  life, 
he  flung  down  his  goblet  of  lager  beer,  sprang  tti 
his  feet,  and  cried  aloud,    Wha's  with  me  for  the 
rescue?"    A  lieutenant,  who  was  present,  a 
Scotchman  like  himself,  called  the  attempt  a 
piece  of  madness.    '^Yera  weel,  brotiker,"  saiti 
wild  Charlie.    "  If  ye  dinna  like  it  ye  may  leave 
it.    Perhaps  some  of  the  brave  English  felloe's 
here  will  volunteer  for  the  work.    Who  wants  to 
make  his  fortune  ?  "  he  added,  looking  round  on 
the  group.    "  The  Marquis  has  the  worth  of  a 
king's  ransran  in  those  trunks  of  his,  forbye  the 
plate  and  tiie  equipages,  and  Pll  warrant  me  hell 
open  his  hands  wide  to  the  brisk  lads  that  win 
them  back  for  him." 

"  I'm  with  you,  sir ;  not  for  reward  but  for 
duty,"  said  a  stout  sergeant  who  lived  to  serve 
bravely  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  Joining  bin 
eloquence  and  his  influence  to  Charlie's,  they  soon 
managed  so  well  that  the  whole  available  strength 
of  the  company  joined  the  enterprise.  That  was 
the  happiest  night  of  wild  Charlie's  wild  life. 
The  rapid  silent  midnight  march,  guided  by  the 
peasant  who  had  brought  the  tidings — the  fierce 
sudden  onslaught — the  mad  conflict  hand  to  hand, 
breast  to  breast,  foot  to  foot — crowned  by  the 
intoxicating  joy  of  victory— all  theee  were  as  the 
fieiy  breath  of  a  new  life  to  Charles  Graham. 
"  Something  waked  up  in  m^  I  never  kent 
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before,"  lie  said  afterwards.  Never  before  in  &ot 
had  he  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  or  iakea  part 
in  any  conilict  more  dignified  aiui  legitimate  than 
a  drunken  brawL  When  the  fighting  instinct, 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  warlike  ancestors, 
was  once  fairly  aroused  within  him,  its  awakening 
was  that  of  a  lion.  He  found  Hugh  safe  and 
miiiijured ;  the  Croats  had  been  mere  plunderers, 
the  disorganised  remains  of  some  disbanded 
troop,  who  were  doing  bosiness,  after  their 
fashion,  on  their  own  account.  When  the 
Marquis  heard  of  the  rescue  of  his  very  valuable 
baggage,  he  told  Captain  Stuart  that  one  of  those 
penniless  Scotch  lairds  he  had  picked  np  for  him 
was  taming  out  a  trump  card ;  and  sending  for 
Graham,  i£uiked  him,  and  placed  him  at  once 
upon  his  staC 

So  fi)rtane  came  to  Charlie;  if  only  he  had 
pOBseased  oommon  sense  and  selfKxmmuuid  enough 
to  use  it.  Unhappily  these  were  lacking.  But 
since  every  man  ouuit  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  we  must  neras  allow  Charlie  to  give  his 
own  account  of  the  misadventures  that  spoiled  his 
promising  career,  as  he  recounted  them  in  a  letter 
to  his  old  guardian  and  tutor,  Master  John  Aird. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  uncouthneas  of 
bis  style ;  since  up  to  this  period  he  had  only 
written  three  letters  in  his  life,  all  of  them  to  his 
brother. 

Werben.   Cnmp  of  tho  King  of  Swede. 
(Date  omitted.) 

"  Makt  woethy  Sib  msd  my  gude  Fresd. 

This  is  to  say  that  I  am  here  and  in  gude 
balth,  as  also  my  nephew  Hugh  and  my  niece 
Jane,  when  I  left  her  at  Frank^rt  upon  Oder,  in 
the  care  of  Captain  Stuart  his  lady.  As  for 
myself^  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  some 
oontentment  to  mv  laid,  of  Haaiilton,  asent  an 
affair  we  had  with  certain '  Croats  near  Stettin, 
whereupon  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  advance 
me  to  a  post  upon  his  stafie.  But  I  cannot  say 
that  the  gentlemen  of  his  following  have  been  as 
coiiTteous  as — being  myselfe  a  gentkman  bom, — I 
bad.  the  right  to  expect  of  tbem.  No  doubt  they 
envied  my  advancement  and  the  credit  I  got  with 
bis  lordship,  being  for  the  maist  part  Englishmen. 
Withal  they  be  fieiy,  conceited  young  sparks,  so 
masterful  and  of  so  high  a  stomach  that  albeit 
they  have  seen  no  qort  of  service — they  thin^ 
they  have  but  to  look  at  the  fremit*  folk  to  make 
them  ran  like  hares.  Such  conceit  have  they  of 
themselves  that  they  spare  not  to  flout  and  jeer 
ua  honest  Scotchmen,  wha  may  not  prank  in 
such  braw  gear,  nor  carry  so  muckle  gold  on 
OUT  weapcms,  but  have  perchance  as  brave  hearts 
beneath  the  one  and  as  strong  arms  to  use  the 
other.  My  Lord,  Scotch  though  he  be  himself, 
has  not  the  courage  to  stand  by  his  own  like  a 
man.  Ane  young  springald  of  his  suite,  Peroeeve- 
all  they  call  him  (but  I  never  could  perceeve  any 
^nid  in  him)  was  aye  jeering  at  me.  I  bore  it  with 
what  patience  I  might,  thinking  him  but  a  hare- 
brained young  coxcomb,  until  one  day,  when  I 
came  into  the  place  where  we  were  quartered,  he 
be^an  to  sing,  with  tiie  maist  insolent  tone  and 
manner,  a  certain  flouting  song — 

"'Bonny  Boot,  all  vifaieBa  (»d, 

England  hath  made  thee  a  gentleman* 

*  Foroign. 


Mair  tiian  England  could  make  of  you,** 
quoth  I,  whereon  he  gied  me  an  ill  worn  for 
calling  him  no  gentleman,  and  went  on  just  to 

brave  me  to  my  &ce — 

'■  *  Thy  bonnet  blue  when  thou  earnest  hither, 
Could  scarcely  keep  oat  the  wind  and  weather. 
But  now  it  is  changed  to  a  cap  and  feather.* 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  "  I 
said  not  you  were  no  gentleman,  but  if  the  cap 
Jits  you,  yon  are  welcome  to  wear  it,  and  the 
feather  too.  Albeit  I  think  the  cap  and  bells 
might  suit  you  better  1 "  Then  he  flew  into  a 
mortal  rage  with  me  for  giving  him  fnle's  livery, 
and  in  coiirse  pistfdets'and  rapiers  was  the  wora. 
But  it  came  to  my  lord*s  ears,  wha  forbade  our 
duel  after  the  maist  peremptcny  &iddaa.  I 
wadns  have  cared  a  brass  bodfe,  tor  whaui^s  the 
muckle  pleasure  of  dinging  a  hole  in  a  fnle's 
body?  gif  he  had  made  young  Peroeeveall  to 
apologeeze  and  to  behave  himself  for  the  foture, 
but  he  was  too  fond  of  the  English,  or  too 
a&aid  of  them,  to  do  mair  lhan  just  bid  us  shake 
hands  and  have  done  with  it.  Not  one  word 
would  he  hear  of  all  the  provocations  I  had 
rec^ved  from  Ferceevall  and  the  others:  so,  to 
end  the  matter,  for  a  short  tale  is  soon  toM,  I 
just  dappit  my  swtod  into  his  sheath,  mth  a 
muckle  oath  nerer  to  draw  it  mair  for  my  lord 
of  Hamilton. 

"  I  should  have  mentioned,  in  his  proper  place, 
that  my  lord  had  ^ne  wiUi  his  stafle  (but  with- 
out his  army)  to  visit  the  king  o£  Swede  in  his 
camp  at  Werben.  My  differenoe  with  Praoeevall 
was  "by  the  way,  thAt  with  my  lord  upon  our 
arrival  here.  So  I  have  volunteered  into  the 
King's  service,  which  indeed,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  was  the  only  course  left  open  to 
me.  Captain  Stuart  is  not  now  at  hand  to  give 
me  his  gude  word,  bat  I  have  found  a  irena  in 
ane  honest  Soot,  Colonel  Monro,  wha  has  been 
lang  in  the  Swedish  service.  There  be  many 
Scotchmen  here,  baith  officers  and  men,  and  tiiey 
be  well  liked  and  trusted  of  the  King  of  Swede. 
Ane  captain,  Bittmeister  they  call  it  here,  named 
Cochrane,  shares  his  tent  wiuL  me. 

**  So  here  I  am,  light  of  purse,  bare  of 
prospects,  but  no  that  sair  disheiulened  aftOT  aU.. 
Ane  gude  thing  is,  Hugh  will  be  well  seen  to. 
My  lord  takes  to  the  baim,  whom  he  ofttimes 
honours  wil^  his  notice,  and  to  do  him  justice, 
he  bears  him  no  malioe  in  my  aoooimt.  So  I 
think  the  lad  will  prosper,  though  I  am  like- 
never  to  set  eyes  on  him  again." 

But  here  the  letter  came  to  a  sudden  dose. 

Charles  Grahajn  paused,  looking  up  from  his 
paper  with  eyes  softened  with  unwonted  regret, 
as  he  thought  that  Hugh  would  drift  away  from 
him,  probfkbly  for  ever.  Just  then  a  hasty  band 
drew  aside  the  curtain  that  served  as  a  tent 
door,  and  a  slight  figure  bounded  to  his  side. 

"  So  I  have  found  you  at  last ! "  cried  Hugh. 
"  Um^,  dear  uncle,  did  you  think  I  was  going  to 
leave  you  ?  '* 

**  Of  course  you  must  go  with  my  lord,**  said 
Grahun,  hardly  knowing  how  to  understand 
the  hoy.   "Have  you  come  to  bid  me  good- 

bye?"  ^  , 
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''Feint  a  atep  -mil  I  gang  with,  him,"  said 
Hugh  proadly*  tossing  back  1^  Dur  hair.  **  I'm 
no  nis  servtot  ony  mair." 

"Oh,  mpr  bairn  1  my  baim!  What  have  you 
done?  "  cned  Charles  Graham  in  genuine  distress, 
while  the  despairing  thought  came  over  him  that 
there  was  no  use  in  giving  advantages  to  any  of 
his  name,  since  they  were  sure  to  be  flnng  away 
at  the  earliest  opportuui^. 

**  Done  ? "  repeated  Hugh  with  much  self- 
satisfaction.  "  Just  no  more  than  your  ownself. 
I  made  bold  to  tell  him  I  would  serve  hiiq  no 
longer,  sinoe  he  treated  you  so  ilL" 

That  to  my  lord !  Lnokleaa,  malapert  b(^, 
how  durst  you  forget  yourself  after  sic  a  fashion  ? 
But  thai  is  indeed  past  mending.  No  apology 
would  serve  you  after  that.  Laddie,  laddie,  ye're 
mined  for  life,  and  it's  all  my  &ult.  Of  all 
the  laoklesB  loons  that  ever  ba(»led  on  a  sword 
I'm  the  maist  nnfortiinate."  And  honest,  Uunder- 
ing  Oharli^  Graham  actnally  hid  his  &oe  in  his 
htuDcU,  and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grief  and 
vexation  his  own  miuortones  would  never  have 
•caused  him. 

"  Diuna  be  downhearted,  uncle,"  said  the  boy 
cheerily.  "It's  all  right.  We're  better  here 
serving  the  great  king  of  Swede  his  ownself,  nor 
serving  my  lord  of  Hamilton.  I'll  gang  to 
.school — do  ye  ken  there's  schools  here  for  the 
bairns,  uncle  ? — and  soon  I'll  be  a  braw  soldier." 

"  Ay  bvt,  Hughie  lad,  ye  might  have  been  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  now  ye'll  ha  no  bat  just  a 
boy.of  the  B^ment." 

"Gndesakes,  anole»  what  of  that?  Yon  and 
I'll  just  hold  together,  and  make  <nir  fortunes. 
And  do  ye  keu,  nnde,  I'm  right-  glad  to  serve 
the  king  of  Swede?   I  have  seen  him  to-day." 

"  So  bave  L  When  we  first  came  I  was  in  his 
tent,  in  attendance  on  my  lord  of  Hamilton.  I'm 
thinking,  if  it  had  been  his  baggage  I  had  saved 
fhnn  the  Croats,  I  had  scarce  gotten  as  many 
thanks  for  it.  No  gold  nor  sOler  was  to  be 
seen,  but  all  as  simple  as  this  tent  we  sit  in 
here." 

"Ay,  but  I  saw  him  to^y.  The  soldiers 
were  bigging  a  dyke,*  and  a  Swedish  callant  I 
foregatiiered  with  pointed  him  out  to  me,  wi'  his 
jx>at  o£F  and  a  spade  in  his  hand,  dicing  with 

— — — — r-TT=fes€^ 


THISTLE 

EVEETBODY  knows  the  thistle,  with  its 
great  amethyst  flower  and  its  formidable 
power  of  self-defence.  It  is  the  chosen  emblem 
of  the  Scottish  people,  furnishing  the  badge  for 
thoT  noblest  order  of  knighthood.  One  wonders 
at  fi&Bt  why  this  was  sheeted  ratiier  than  the 
glorious  heather  which  gives  its  purple  flush  to 
uiB  mountains  and  moors  of  the  North ;  or  than 
the  golden  gorse,  which  spreads  over  the  gray 
Itmdsoape  lil^  unwavering  sunshine,  and  casts  up 
its  wealth  to  screen  the  bare  dreariness  of  the  stone 
"dykes,"  which  look  bo  bleak  and  inhospitable 
to  southern  eyes,  accustomed  to  rich  hedges  of 


*  Making  a  ditch. 
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the  best.    Only  fteftor  than  the  best,  for  yen's  the 
gait  he  dow  ereiylhing." 

"How  could  you  foregather  with  a  Swede 
when  you  had  no  word  of  his  tongue,  nor  he  of 

yours  ?  " 

"  Bight  weel.  We  talked  in  signs.  As  for 
the  king,  he  allowed  me  his  face  on  a  rix-doUar." 

("  Wish  I  had  some  chance  to  see  it  there," 
muttered  Charlie.)   He's  a  proper  man,  graud 
and  tall,  and  with  fair  hair,  just  the  colour  of 
mine.    I  walked  all  through  the  camp." 
And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  just  wonnerfo'.  It's  a  muokle  town, 
like  Edinburgh  or  London,  wi'  streets  and  Bquaret; 
and  a'  that,  only  built  of  canvas  for  stones.  It 
'ill  be  a  grand  thin^  to  live  in  a  camp,  uncle. 
And  I  saw  the  soldiers,  crowds  and  crowds  of 
them.  Some  of  them  in  blue,  mair  in  red,  or 
white,  or  y^ow, — ^that  shows  which  Imga^ 
they  belong  to.  I  saw  them  doing  ex«iois»,  and 
later  sitting  at  their  tent  doors,  cleaning  their 
pil»s  and  muskets,  fuid  many  of  them — ^miat  do 
you  think,  uncle  ? — making  laee.  '  Deed  an'  it's 
quite  true.  I  saw  one  poor  lad  though,  standing 
upright  with  his  hands  bound  to  a  pike,  looking 
unco  rueful.  A  Scotchman,  wha  I  asked  about  it, 
said  he  had  been  swearing.  TU  never  say  any 
bad  words.  Jeauie  gared  me  promise  that  when 
we  bade  good-bye.  And  I'll  be  right  glad  to 
bide  here. 

"  Weel,  baim,  I'm  no  that  sorry  to  have  ye, 
after  all.  It  canna  be  helped  now,  any  gait.  Ill 
just  speak  to  Cochrane  about  ye,  when  ne  comes 
in.  In  the  meui  time,  there's  bread  imd  cheese 
in  the  locker,  if  ye  havena  supped  already. 
What's  that?"  as  a  sound  of  singing,  solemn  yet 
cheerful,  reached  theirears.  "  Oh,  yes ;  they  are 
singing  the  evening  hymn.  They  nave  prayers, 
CoSirane  tolls  me,  every  morning  and  evening, 
each  regiment  gathered  around  its  own  chaplaiu." 
"  Ay,"  said  Hugh.  "  That's  like  hame.'* 
"  So  it  is.  It's  an  unco  thing,  Hughie,  that 
when  a  man's  far  awa'  &om  old  Scotland,  he'd 
give  bright  siller  for  a  bicker  of  the  brose  he 
had  no  mind  to  when  he  got  it  every  day  at 
home.  So  with  other  things.  Those  prayers 
will  do  you  and  me  no  harm,  Hughie,  whatever 
guid  they  may  chance  to  do  us." 


DOWN. 

red  beech  and  rich  privet.  It  is  said  that  when 
LinnceuB,  the  great  Swedish  botanist,  first  saw 
the  gorae  in  its  ^ory,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
thanked  God  for  His  bounty  in  bostowing  such 
beauty  on  the  earth.  The  gorse  has  a  power  of 
self-defence  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  thistle, 
so  on  that  score  it  would  have  been  an  equally 
apt  eml^m  of  the  sturdy  nation,  who  canboast, 
with  a  certain  historical  oorrecbiees,  that  !Ehigland 
never  fairly  subdued  it,  but  that  it  put  a  fiu3  end 
to  the  long  and  futile  warfare  of  the  two  countries 
by  "  annexing  "  England  ! 

But  the  thistle  most  truly  symbolises  its  lo}-al 
wearers,  at  a  point  which  protobly  little  occurred 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  chose  it  for  their 
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badge.  Think  of  its  -wind-wafted  seeds,  bo  ready 
to  fly  before  the  breeze,  so  ready  to  settle  down 
and  strike  root.  And  is  it  not  a  proverb  tkat 
wherever  you  go,  yon  will  find  a  Scotchman — 
thriving, — so  that  it  is  even  sus^teoted  that  one 
may  be  found,  stirring  his  porridge,  beside  the 
KorthPolel 

There  is  a  modem  story  which  illnstrates,  with 
mingled  hnmonr  and  pathos,  the  strange,  deep 
well  of  sraitiment,  which  often  underlies  a  Sootch- 
man's  hard  maimer,  and  dry  ^ords.  A  poet  has 
told  bow  some  colonists  from  ike  North  strove  to 
make  their  'belored  heath  and  harebell  flourish 
in  the  soil  of  their  adopted  country,  and  how 

"They  wept,  those  hardy  moantain  men 
When  faded  thns,  their  loved  heath  flower." 

This  craving  for  something  of  the  past  when 
among  strange  surroundings  is  a  nniversal  yearn- 
ing. Everyone  who  "knows  the  heart  of  a 
stranger,"  sympathises  with  Bethlehem-born 
David,  when,  encamped  among  his  followers  in  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  he  longed  and  said,  "  Oh,  that 
one  -wxmld  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well 
of  BetihkAiem,  which  is  by  the  gate."  And  such 
aa  one  knows  too,  what  a  true  chord  the  poet 
Btradk  when  he  sang  of 

"  The  Bod  heart  of  Buth,  as  eick  for  home, 
Bhe  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com." 

So  a  longing  of  this  kiad  came  to  one  Sandy 
Mackay,  who  had  gone  out  from  "auld  Scotland  " 
to  setUe  in  Australia.  What  did  he  care  for  the 
gum  trees  and  the  acacias.  He  wanted  a  thistle ! 
a  real  oId-&8hioned  Scotch  thistle  !  So  the 
worthy  man  sent  home  for  the  seed,  and  he  sowed 
it  carefdUy  in  his  gardMi  plot,  and  without  doubt 
he  felt  that  it  made  the  place  look  "  mair  hamely," 
and  probably  it  stirred  many  a  tender  memory  in 
the  iiearto  of  young  emigrants,  to  whom  we 
may  hope  so  gentiLe-eonled  a  man.  as  Sandy  was 
«ver  ready  to  extend  hospitality.  If  only  the 
iJbistle  would  have  oo&aented  to  remain  a  garden 
flower  (  But  no !  The  wind  carried  the  downy 
seed  &r  and  wide,  and  very  soon  the  Kew  Xiand 
was  hrought  under  the  dominion  of  the  old  pro- 
phecy, "  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 
to  tbtee,"  whUe  Sandy  earned  an  nuexpect^  hme 
l>y  the  thistle  getting  the  new  name  of  **  Sandy 
Mackay's  curse." 

And  this  story  of  ours  has  brought  te  our 
mind  another,  wmch  shows  us  very  vividly  how 
other  things  than  thistles  have  power  of  propa- 

gation  of  which  we  do  not  dream,  and  how  our 
ves  are  larger  than  we  know,  sending  forth 
seeds  to  strike  root  we  guess  not  where. 

Again,  our  scene  is  laid  in  a  foreign  land. 
This  time  it  is  at  an  Indian  sea^port  A  British 
merohantman  lies  in  the  lurbour,  discharging  a 
cargo  of  wheat,  and  on  the  deck  veolines  a  yonng 
Englishman,  white  and  worn.  He  has  been 
driven  from  home  by  the  severe  dimato  of  his 
native  land,  and  he  begins  to  wonder  whether 
a  few  lingering  months  of  consuming  life  are 
worth  the  cost  of  this  perpetual  wandering  in 
exile.  His  hold  on  life  is  not  very  strong;  he 
lias  affectionate  brothers  and  sisters,  but  they 
have  homes  and  interests  of  their  own,  and  though 
tiiey  will  grieve  if  he  is  taken  they  cannot  miss 


him  much.  He  has  an  old  father,  himself  a 
bereaved  and  sorely-stricken  man,  of  what  use 
can  he  be  to  him,  when  he  can  never  settle  at  his 
side,  and  could  not  help  or  serve  him  if  he  were 
there  ?  He  has  two  dear  friends,  a  husband  and 
wife,  whose  friendship  he  made  at  one  of  those 
crises  of  life,  when  hearts  melt  and  mingle  in 
each  other.  But  their  lives  too  are  very  fiiT)  and 
busy,  and  wiU  continne  so,  whether  he  live  or 
die,  though  he  knows  they  will  never  forget  him, 
and  that  however  many  may  oolne  into  their 
hearts  later  on,  his  place  will  be  always  kept  for 
him.  As  he  looks  round  him,  he  thinks  he  never 
saw  such  a  dreary  place  as  this  Hiiidoo  port  of 
Kurrachee.  There  is  sand,  sand,  and  nothing 
but  sand,  and  the  slightest  wind  raisea  a  blinding 
dust.  In  the  distance  he  can  see  roads,  crowded 
by  natives,  driving  bullock-carts.  And  then  he 
thinks  how  at  home  in  England  they  will  very 
soon  be  "  watching  the  wd  year  out."  For 
Christmas  has  just  gone  by.  And  a  dim  smile 
flits  across  his  pale  face,  for  he  had  looked  for- 
wud  to  that  Christmas  in  exile,  with  something 
very  like  terror.  But  it  had  not  proved  so  bad 
after  all.  For  the  Parsee  in  ohai^  of  the  ship's 
business  had  remembered  that  the  25th  of 
Deoonber  was  ahigh  day  imd  a  h<diday  wi&  his 
European  otdlearues,  and  he  had  sent  down  to  the 
ship  and  had  brought  off  the  offioers  and  the 
sohtuy  passenger  to  spend  their  festival  wiili 
him  in  his  garden  in  the  coontry.  They  had 
found  a  little  oasis  in  the  desert,  where  they  had 
forgotten  there  was  such  a  thing  as  dust,  and 
re&eshing  as  this  had  been  to  the  sick  man's 
weary  frame,  still  more  re&eshiug  to  his  home 
sick  heart  was  the  gracious  courtesy  of  his  native 
host,  who  had  evidently  studied  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, so  that  he  might  set  before  his  guests  a 
dinner  of  such  sort  as  they  might  have  had  in 
their  own  country.  "  It  will  be  so  pleasant  to 
write  home  about  that,"  thought  the  invalid, 
"  they  will  have  all  remembered  me  on  that  day, 
and  will  have  wondered  how  I  fared,  and  they 
will  be  BO  glad  to  know  X  did  so  well." 

A  few  days  later,  the  British  riiip  lifts  her 
anchor,  and  starts  on  her  homeward  way,  leaving 
behind  the  dusky  Indian  town,  and  the  kind 
heart  within  it,  which  had  considered  the  heart 
of  the  stranger.  But  the  invalid  passenger  neyer 
reached  home.  He  died  on  his  way,  and  is 
buried  at  Malta,  ia  a  grave  which  no  eye  of 
feiTianiftTi  or  friend  has  ever  seen. 

That  story  of  what  proved  to  be  his  last 
Christmas,  sank  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  his  friends.  And  as  years 
passed  on,  and  the  husband  too  was  taken  to  his 
rest,  the  wife  found  herself  with  her  life  grown 
strangely  silent,  emptied  of  its  former  dnties  and 
thrown  out  of  its  accustomed  grooves.  Sxir 
treasure  was  gone,  and  her  heart  being  with  it, 
she  hod  no  longer  a  home  on  earth,  but  realised, 
as  we  all  do,  in  time,  what  is  signified  hy  the 
phrase  '*  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger."  She  had  not 
been  driven  into  exile,  bat  exUe  had  come  to  her, 
and  her  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  all  those 
whom  she  had  known,  who  had,  each  in  their  own 
way,  undergone  a  similar  soul  experience.  She 
thought  of  that  dead  friend  of  hers,  and  of  how 
his  last  Christmas  had  been  c^earedland  ofi>91^ 
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it  was  who  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  ouo 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  And  it 
entered  into  her  mind,  that  she  whose  own 
deepest  life  must  henceforth  be  solitary,  was 
therefore  expressly  called  by  God  to  care  for  and 
sympathise  with  the  stranger.  And  she  took 
special  example  from  the  good  Parses  merchant, 
and  made  it  her  delight  to  study  how  to  fit  such 
sympathy  to  the  wants  of  each  case.  And  if  her 
household  door  stands  open  to-day,  and  if 
"Btraztgers  "  find  the  glow  of  hex  hearth  genial, 
and  if  more '  thui  one  of  that  Oriental's  own 
IfeUov  ocnmtrymen  has  reooived  a  friendly  wel- 
come in  the  cold  Western  Iftnd,  how  much  of 
all  is  due  to  that  kindly  deed  of  his,  which  was 
as  a  wind-wafted  seed,  carried  by  the  will  of 
God  to  a  prepfu^d  soil  ?  Well  might  the  Persian 
poet  say,  "Whenever  the  tree  of  beneficence 
takes  root,  it  sends  forth  branches  beyond  the 
sky ;  "  while  Turkish  proverbs  exhort  us  to  "Do 
good,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea :  though  the 
fishes  may  not  know  it,  God  wiU." 

But,  alas,  while  this  world  remains  as  it  is,  and 
until  that  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  we  daily 
pray,  is  set  up  on  the  earth,  evil  as  well  as  good 
is  wafted  far  and  wide,  and  seems  to  spread  even 
more  swiftly,  just  as  weeds  will  thrive  apace  in 
tiie  ahaHowest  soil,  while  oaks  grow  slom^,  and 
must  strike  deep  root  Think  of  the.  misiidiief 
which  has  been  wrouffht  bjr  thonghtlMB  words 
and  vague  reports,  perhaps  Mnted  at,  rather  than 
asserted.  There  are  people  whose  presence  is 
like  an  evil  atmosphere,  it  deposits  a  taint  on 
everything.  One  oau' understand  the  feeling  of 
the  lady,  who,  after  a  soandal-monger  left  her 
presence,  set  all  the  windows  and  doors  wide 
open  I  It  is  true  that  scandal-mongers  are  soon 
recognised  for  the  baleful  animals  they  are,  but 
unfortunately  the  suspicioAs  and  insinuations 
th^  throw  ottt,  fly  too  far  to  be  traced  back  to 
their  sonroe,  but  seem  to  cro]»  up  sporadically. 
We  have  aU  heard  of  carious  instanoes  of  wl^t 
senn  like  sporadic  disease,  saoh.  as  that,  in  which 
a  young  girl  was  ouried  off  qiiite  si^denly  by 
a  malignant  fever,  whcae  ipreaence  was  not 
suspected  in  the  ne^hbourhood.  Soienoe  u 
beginning  to  throw  doubt  on  the  ^ntmieons 
character  of  such  ontbreaks,-  uid  to  assert 
that  tiie  disMise  germ  must  have  come  from 
somewhere,  lying  latent  perhaps  for  years  in 
books  or  clotiiing,  then  starting  suddenly  into 
rampant  vitality.  Snrely  it  is  the  same  with 
scandal!  The  old  proverb  says,  "  What  every- 
body says  must  be  true ; "  but  is  ^ere  not  a  great 
deal  of  l^e  parrot  in  common  human  nature? 
And  everybody  may  be  only  repeating  what  one 
malicious  body  said  1  As  we  have  seen,  the 
origin  of  all  the  thistles  which  overrun  the  great 
new  land,  lies  in  that  soUtuy  thistle  which 
homesick  Sand^  HaakAj  sent  fbr.  In  the  matter 
of  mmoars,  this  can  sometunes  be  verified,  by  the 
constant  re^vpearanoe  of  some  puitoresqne  phrase 
or  tonch  of  character  which  was  issned  in  the 
first  report.  These  are  the  things  which  are 
seldom  lost  by  repetition.  They  Be  like  fossils 
amid  the  accumulating  soil.  There  is  a  well- 
known  game,  that  may  be  either  amusing  or 
deeply  philosophical,  which  consists  in  the 
'wbupering  of  some  one  simple  fact  down  the  line 


of  players.    Each  hears  the  story  from  his  neigh- 
bour on  his  right  hand,  and  repeats  it  to  the  oae 
on  his  left,  and  it  is  truly  marvellous  how 
different  is  the  story  which  comes  out  at  one  end 
from  that  which  went  in  at  the  other.  We 
remember  the  experiment  being  tried  in  a  party 
consisting  of  two  doctors  of  divinity  (one  a 
famous  orator  and  the  otiier  a  matter-of-fact 
philanthropist),  two  university  students,  a  young 
literary  woman,  and  three  matrons  with  their 
grown-up  daughters.    It  was  a  group  of  cer- 
tainly average  powers  of  memory  and  accuracy, 
and  ve^  &irly-  representative  of  society  at 
large.    The  incident  ohosw  by  the  first  player, 
one  of  the  doctors  of  divinity,  was  a  lathing 
adventure,  which  had  recently  occurred  on  the 
sunny  beach  which  stretched  before  the  windows. 
He  whispered  it  to  the  second  player,  the 
authoress,  and  it  occurred  to  her  to  enliven  its 
dry  details  by  throwing  in  a  somewhat  comic^y 
turned  expression.   From  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
from  ear  to  ear,  the  story  went,  till  the  last 
player  audibly  recited  what  had  passed  down  to 
him.    All  was  changed — ^the  hoar  of  the  occur- 
rence,  the  number  of  people  concerned  in  it,  and 
its  presumed  cause,  there  was  even  some  v^ue- 
ness  about  its  residt, — ^but  the  pithy  expression 
remained  intact,  not  a  word  of  it  was  varied.  So 
we  have  heard  tiie  very  phraseology  of  a 
malicious  insinuation  thrown  out  by  a  gcfflsiping 
woman,  repeated  ten  years  aft^iwaras,  as  a 
matter   of  fact,    by   another   person,  whose 
utterance  thereof  might  have  given  it  a  very 
different  weight  from   what   it  would  have 
possessed  if  recognised  as  coming  from  its  original 
inventor.     Again  we  may  quote   a  Turkish 
proverb.    "  A  blow  from  a  knife  may  be  easily 
cured;  not  so  a  blow  from  the  tongue,"    And  if 
we  have  an  English  saying  that    mose  who  live 
in  ^lass  houses  should  not  tiirow  stones  "  (which 
is,  in  itself,  a  hint  that  these  are  the  people  most 
inclined  to  that  dangerous  sport  I)  the  Turks  have 
axuy&ex  equ^y  true  to  the  effect  that    One  does 
not  throw  stones  at  a  barren  tree." 

It  is  hfu;d  to  measnre  the  trouble  and  ihe  pun 
inflicted  1^  these  winged  seeds  of  fiilse,  cruel 
words.  It  is  not  everyone  who  can  have  the 
courage  and  light-heartedness  of  him  who 
declared  that  he  idways  felt  it  to  be  an  evidence 
that  he  was  being  good,  and  doing  prosperously, 
when  people  l>egan  to  talk  against  him,  and  to 
spread  false  rumours  about  him.  This  is,  after 
all,  but  a  homely  version  of  the  Divine  words, 
"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake."  !Each  of  us 
should  do  our  utmost  to  eradicate  tlds  curse  of 
evil  speaking.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  check 
than  that  adopted  the  mother  of  the  late 
Dr.  Guthrie,  a  woman  of  rue  character  aiut 
originality.  Whenever  she  heard  a  story  to  the 
discredit  of  anybody,  she  instantly  volunteered 
to  go  to  him,  to  repeat  it  on  the  authority  of  its 
narrator,  and  to  inquire  from  himself  whethnr 
there  was  any  truth  in  it.  Anybody  who  takes 
such  a  course  as  this  will  not  be  tronUed  with 
hearing  much  scandal  I  Still  another  thing  is  in 
our  power,  and  that  is,  to  keep  guard  not  only 
over  our  tongues,  but  over  onr  ^w^hte ;  ftH* 
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what  we  think  will,  in  some  way,  m^e  itself 
manifest.  A  look,  aye,  even  a  silence,  may  inflict 
a  deadly  wound.  There  is  no  way  of  doing  evil 
so  perilously  easy  as  this  way.  There  is  no  form 
of  sin  for  which  we  shall  more  bitterly  repent, 
and  for  whose  undoing  our  repentance  shall  be  of 
so  little  avail.  If  we  have  stolen,  we  can  make 
restitution.  •  If  we  have  even  slain,  we  can  slay 
no  more.  But  the  evil  word  we  have  uttered,  wo 
cannot  unsay,  and  we  cannot  recall.  It  is  as 
alive  as  we  are,  with  a  thousuid  lives  to  our  one. 
It  will  outlive  ns ;  as  one  echo  of  it  dies,  another 
will  take  it  up. 

There  is  a  parable  told  of  a  woman  who  had 
loi^  sinned  grievously  with  her  tongue,  bat  who 
at  uatf  seeing  the  wrickedness  of  her  way,  went 
to  her  spiritual  adviser,  grievondy  lamenting 
over  the  harm  she  had  wrought,  and  seeking 
counsel  how  she  should  put  a  stop  to  it.  He 
bade  her  go  to  the  market  and  buy  a  fowl,  and 
return  to  him,  plucking  it  all  the  way  as  she 
came.  After  had  obeyed  this  singular 
command,  he  told  her  to  go  back,  ani  to  gather 
up  all  the  feathers  she  had  strewn  abroad ;  she 
must  not  omit  one.  *'  Alas !  "  she  cried,  "  how 
can  I  do  that?  The  winds  have  already  scattered 
them  alar."  "It  is  as  hopeless,"  said  he,  **to 
think  to  gather  again  the  idle  words  you  have 
sent  among  your  fellow  creatnres.*' 

There  is  yet  another  phenomenon  of  human  life, 
which  is  well  typified  by  the  swift  flying  and 
seemingly  lawkna  "thistle-down."  Who  does 
not  know  how  new  l^nghts,  sometimes  of 
philosophy,  sometimes  of  politics,  sometimes  even 
of  practi<»l  inventions,  seem  to  be  as  people  say 
"  in  the  air."  How  rarely  is  any  new  idea  or  new 
invention  without  three  or  four  claimants,  each 
of  whose  claims  seems  passing  good.  Obscure  lads 
in  remote  countries  have  occaaioniUly  hit  upon 
"notions,"  which  at  that  very  time  were,  un- 
known to  them,  agitatin'gthe  minds  of  savants 
in  philosophic  capitals.  Who  oan  tetf  Tiow  tiio 
mental  seed  has  been  carried?  In  this  instance, 
again,  we  are  not  inclined  to  believe  the  spOfo- 
taneoua  theory,  but  rather  to  imagine  that  it 
was  conveyed  in  some  humble  vehicle,  noticed  as 
little  as  we  would  heed  the  hackney  coach  which 
leaves  a  distinguished  guest  with  ua.  It  is  so 
ea^  to  forget  the  sentence  on  a  sheet  of  torn 
newBpaper,.or  the  quotation  in  a  stranga  minister's 
sermon  wldch  set  ns  a  thinking. 

We  all  lie  opeft  to  so  many  varied  impulses. 
The  ear  that  can'  hear  an  oracle  need  never  go 
without  one.   As    iiM>dem  poet  says : 

"LitUe  TO  know  vhat  secret  inflnonoe 
A  moid,  a  ghinoe,  a  casual  tcmd  may  Iving, 
That,  like  the  Tind*B  breath  on  a  choided  strings 
Hay  thrill  the  memory,  touch  the  inner  seme. 
And  waken  dreams  that  eome  we  know  not  whence; 
Or  like  the  light  touch  of  a  \AxA'b  swift  wing. 
The  lake's  still  face  a  moment  Tinting, 
Leave  pnlsiDg  ricgB,  when  he  ba«  vamahed  thence." 

Experienced  people  are  known  to  say  that  they 
can  often  tell  in  whose  society  younger  folks  have 
been,  from  the  thoughts  and  ways  and  words, 
which  they  observe  them  to  manifest.  No 
guardianship  can  so  wholly  snrround  us,  or  select 
for  us,  as  not  to  leave  ns  open  io  much  that  is 


unieckoned  on  and  unexpected,  whether  it  be  for 
good  or  for  eviL  It  is  not  desirable  that  it 
should  so  surround  us.  For  tiie  same  cautious 
wisdom  which  might  ward  off  weeds,  might 
often  also  ward  off  strange  seeds  of  wholesome 
value.  There  is  nothing  for  any  of  us,  but 
that  each  of  us  shall  keep  the  garden  of  his  heart 
and  character,  with  all  diligence,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  uproot  that  which  is  noisome  or  worth- 
less, and  to  cherish  and  ooltivate  whatever  is  good 
and  sweet. 

"  Do  thy  best  always, — do  it  now, — 
For  in  the  present  time, 
As  in  the  furrows  of  a  plough 
Fall  seeds  of  worth  or  crime. 

The  son  and  run  will  ripen  fast 
Each  teed  that  thou  hast  sown; 

And  erety  act  and  word  at  last 
Will  by  its  fruit  bo  known." 


AMONG  THE  BOEfiS  OF  THE 
TBANSVAAL. 

LITTLE  has  been  told  about  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  that  TingliBh  readers  r«lish. 
Their  cruel  treatment  of  the  natives,  their 
marauding  raids  against  peaceful  tribes ;  their 
slave-holding  and  slave-trading ;  all  this  and  more 
we  have  heard  of  from  trustworthy  witnesses, 
like  Mo&t  and  Livingstone.  In  recent  years 
the  hostilities  in  the  Transvaal  have  intensified 
the  feelings  of  dislike  toward  the  Dutch  Bocra 
amon^  Englishmen. 

It  18  therefore  with  all  the  more  pleasure  we 
are  able  to  present  a  more  favourable  report  from 
the  Transvaal,  and  this  on  tiie  testimony  of  a 
Christian  missionary,  as  devoted  in  spirit,  and  as 
noMe  in  character  as  Livingstone  himself. 
•^'M.  CoiUard,  a  veteran  IVench  Missionary,  has 
been  -in  the  Transvaal  since  tha  Boers  have  re- 
gained their  independence  of  the  British  (Jovern- 
ment;  and  the  report  which  he  gives,  contains 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  great  change  for  the 
better  in  the  spirit  of  the  Boers,  both  as  to  their 
treatment  of  the  natives,  and  as  to  their  conduct 
tovrards  Christian  missionaries.  It  may  be  that 
the  nationality  of  M.  G<nllard  gained  for  him  a 
courtesy  which  might  not  be  shown  to  our  own 
countrymen,  for  political  reasons;  but  at  all 
events  the  account  given  by  him  is  one  of  good 
angary  for  the  future.  But  first  let  ns  remind 
our  readers  who  M.  Coillard  is,  so  that  tb^  may 
better  appreciate  his  testimony. 

In  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  for  1881  an  account  was 
given  of  the  great  exploring  expedition  of  M. 
Coillard  in  South  Africa. 

There  were  twenty-one  persons  in  all; 
including  Madame  Coillard  and  their  nieoe ;  and 
the  others  Christian  natives,  some  of  ^m  with 
their  wives  imd  children.  The  expedition 
started  in  April,  1877,  from  the  country  of  the 
Basutos,  where  M.  Coillard  had  laboured  in  the 
mission  field  twen^  years,  a  worthy  ooUeagiie  of 
M.  de  Oasalis.  Wlb  object  was  to  explore  the 
vast  rejpons  between  the  TransvafJ  aud  the 
ZambesL 
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It  wu  in  tibis  jonm^  ^at  Major  Serpa  Pinto, 
the  most  distinguished  of  Portuguese  explorers  in 
Africa,  met  with  M.  Coillard,  and  was  so  struck 
with  his  character  and  his  work  that  he  gave  his 
name  as  the  heading  of  a  part  of  his  Book  of 
Tiairels.  Major  Pinto  describes  thus  one  of  the 
marches  made  in  company  with  the  adventurons 
Frenchman  with  whom  be  had  come  in  contact, 
"  We  picked  our  road  with  what  car©  we  could, 
for  it  was  now  quite  dark.  M.  OoiUard,  with  his 
firm  belief  in  the  protection  of  Qod,  vma  com- 
pletely unarmed,  merely  oanying  in  Ma  hand  a 
slight  switf^  My  confidence  was  as  great  as  his, 
80  &r  as  wild  'beasts  were  concerned,  for  I  was 
armed  with  my  trustr  rifle.  We  heurd  an  hour 
after  lea-rin^  the  Lnue,  a  most  iinlu>ly  chorus  of 
hyenas  and  jackals,  but  oonld  see  nouiing.  My 
oompamtm  produced  on  me  the  strangest  effect. 
There  was  something  about  him  beyond  my  bom- 
prehension.  This  was  a  type  of  manhood 
perfectly  new  to  me.  His  trust  in  God  gave  him 
a  sublime  kind  of  counwe,  which  I  grieve  not  to 
call  my  own.  It  was  vie  course,  of  the  early 
confessors  and  martyrs,  which  it  is  given  to  few 
to  fathom  and  experience.  As  for  myself,  I 
declare  that  I  do  not  fathom  it,  although  it  none 
the  less  excites  my  admiration." 

This  account  of  the  Christian  missionary  is 
very  creditable  to  the  gallant  Major  Rnto,  wh(»e 
own  adventmooB  traveU  are  described  in  the 
same  article  in  the  "  Leisnre  Hour  "  (1881,  p.  416). 
We  had  the  pleamre  of  meeting  him  at  Sheffield 
in  1879,  when  he  gave  a  meet  interesting  account 
of  his  totvels  before  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  His  book  of  travel 
has  since  been  published,  in  Lisbon  and  in 
England  (by  S.  Low  and  Go.)  He  crossed  **  the 
dark  continent,"  from  shore  to  shore,  starting  from 
Benguela  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Novemlwr  12, 
1877,  and  leaving  Durban,  April  19,  1879,  on  his 
return  home.  C^eron  and  Stanley  had  crossed 
not  long  before  from  Zanzibar  to  Ciongo,  and  as 
Stanley  was  there  at  the  time,  when  Pinto  was 
pTeparing  for  his  journey,  and  the  Portuguese 
•xpuner  was  grateful  for  the  experienced  counsel 
of  ih»  <dder  traveller. 

The  explorations  of  all  these  txaveUers  were  in 
the  main  geographical  or  asriociated  with  objects  of 
soienoe  or  of  commenw.  Those  of  M.  Coillard  were 
wholly  evangelistio  and  with  missionary  objects. 
He  fbund  near  the  Zambesi  a  grand  field  for 
Christian  effort,  especially  as  the  language  was 
a  dialect  of  that  of  tiie  Basnto  tongue. 

In  this  account  of  the  first  explorations  of  M. 
Coillard  already  referred  to  ("  Leisure  Hour," 
1881),  it  was  mentioned  l^t  he  was  about  to  visit 
Europe  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  French  missions  in 
Africa,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  new  expe- 
dition to  the  Zambesi.  It  is  of  this  expedition 
that  we  are  enabled  now  to  give  a  brief  but  inter- 
esting report,  the  details  of  which  were  communi- 
cated to  the  **  Society  of  Evangelical  Missions 
of  Fbris,"  under  whose  auspices  M.  Codllud 
labotuB. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  any  account  of  the 
preparationB  for  the  journey,  the  many  obstacles 
that  had  to  be  surmounted,  nor  the  perils  and 
troubles  of  the  early  part  of  the  expedition,  which 
started  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1884,  from  L6rib6, 


a  station  on  the  border  between  the  country  of 

the  Basutos  and  the  Free  Orange  State.  The 
details  of  the  march,  from  crossing  the  river 
Caledor  to  the  River  Vaal,  which  was  reached  on 
the  18th,  and  thence  to  Pretoria,  the  capital  of 
the  Transvaal,  are  narrated  in  a  letter  from 
M.  Jeanmairet,  the  colleague  md  friend  of 
M.  Coillard.  We  confine  our  attention  here  to 
the  treatment  of  the  missionaries  by  the  Dutch 
authorities.  We  give  some  brief  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  M.  Coillarf,  dated  Pretoria,  February  5th. 
He  be^ns  by  narrating  the  incidents  of  the 
journey,  most  of  them  of  a  toilsome  and  dUffionlt 
kind,  but  relieved  by  pleasant  episodes,  as  in  the 
following  instance. 

"At  Heidelberg,  where  we  did  not  know 
a  single  soul,  our  passage  caused  quite  a 
sensation,  uid  the  people  all  turned  out  and 
regarded  us  with  curiosity  and  with  interest. 
The  Dutch  pastor,  whose  theological  views  were 
very  different  from  ours,  yet  sent  us  a  good  fat 
sheep,  and  the  traders,  on  hearing  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  brought  milk  and  fmit  of  all 
sorts.  We  felt  humbled  and  thankful  when 
made  the  recipients  of  such  favours.  We 
believed  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  by  these 
tokens  was  showing  us  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance, and  to  Him  we  rendered  thanksgiving  and 
ascribed  glory.  "If,"  continues  M.  Coillard, 
"we  had  difficulty  in  arriving  at  Pretoria,  we 
had  none  in  quitting  it.  I  had  aakad  the 
Government  to  exempt  us  from  the  heavy  duties 
levied  on  every  kind  of  merchandise.  After 
considerable  trouble,  and  a  c»rrespondence  which 
threatened  to  compromise  our  interests,  I  asked 
and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Executive 
Council  (conseil  executif).  Some  hours  after- 
wards an  official  despatch  announced  that,  con- 
sidering the  essentially  evangelistic  object  of  our 
mission,  and  to  facilitote  it  as  much  as  possible, 
we  were  exempt  from  all  duties  (exempt^s  de 
tous  droits). 

We  owed  this  favour,  in  large  measure  I 
believe,  to  the  efforts  of  our  indefatigable  friend, 
M.  Bosman,  the  Dutch  pastor.  "This  man  of 
God  bore  our  cause  on  his  heart.  As  soon  as 
he  heard  of  our  expedition  and  its  purpose,  he 
had  interested  his  Sunday  school,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  pious  persons.  He  then  convoked  a 
missionaiy  meeting,  and  the  room  was  crowded. 
General  Jonbert,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Re- 
public, took  the  chair.  He  introduced  us  to 
the  people  of  Pretoria  in  an  address  full  of 
warmth.  The  fervent  wishes  of  his  Honour  for 
the  success  of  our  enterprise,  with  the  statement 
that  the  Government  entirely  approved  of  our 
object,  were  received  with  hearty  applause.  A 
collection  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
amounting  to  161.  2«.  sterling,  or  about  400 
francs.  I  could  almost  hope  that  the  interest 
thus  awakened  in  our  favour  may  assume  some 
permanent  form.  It  was  like  a  dream !  On 
arriving,  we  had  pitched  our  tents  near  the  town 
prison,  the  same  prison  where,  eight  ^ears  before, 
our  former  expedition  had  been  incarcerated. 
Who  could  then  have  ventured  to  predict  the 
reception  we  have  to-day  been  &voured  with. 
God  be  praised." 

We  do  not  follow  farther  the-,  narrative  of 
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M.  Coillard,  of  whose  expedition  more  will  soon  be  ] 
heard.  It  is  to  the  altered  spirit  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Transvaal  that  we  now  gladly  direct  attention. 
In  1876  a  nussion  led  by  M.  Dieterler  arrived 
at  Pretoria-  ^e  negro  evangelist  and  teabher 
were  thrown  into  prison,  the  misaionuy  was 
lined  heavily,  and  then  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  Lessouto.  The  Boers  wanted  no  one  to 
evangelise  "  the  niggers "  (les  nftgres).  They 
still  retained  that  hatred  of  missionaries  whion 
led  them  to  give  up  to  pillage  the  house  of 
Livingstone  at  Colobeng,  and  to  destroy  his 
medicines  and  stores.  And  now,  a  missionary 
meeting  is  held  at  Pretoria,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Bepublio  presiding,  wishing  the  mission  to 
the  i^unbesi  Crad  speed  I  May  this  be  the  begin- 
ning of  blessing  on  the  Transvaal  aa  well  as  on 
the  xenons  beyond. 

 -^t-  

SOME  INCTDBNTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
PSALM  NINETY-ONE. 

IN  the  year  1812,  Stephen  Grellet,  who  was 
then  travelling  at  his  own  charges  as  an 
evangelist,  in  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  spent  six  months  in  Bnasia,  and  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  capital  when  the  |huug 
seized  the  people  consequent  on  the  news  gaining 
currency  tnat  Napoleon,  with  the  French  army, 
was  at  Moscow.  In  those  days  there  were  many 
persons  of  high  rank  attached  to  the  court  of  the 
pious  Alexander  i.,  who  were  the  Saviour's 
disciples  indeed,  and  among  these  was  Stephen 
Grellet's  £ri^d,  Prince  Alexander  Qttlitzin. 
While  the  Emperor,  who  was  quite  as  agitated 
aa  his  subjects,  was  bo^  looking  after  the  troops 
who  were  to  oppose  the  invaders.  Prince  Galitsin 
was  as  cool  and  undisturbed  as  evw  he  had  been 
in  his  life ;  and  happening  to  have  some  repairs 
in  progress  at  his  palace,  ne  continued  to  attend 
to  ib.6  workmen  as  though  nothing  unusual  was 
in  the  wind.  Some  even  insinuated  that  he  must 
be  disloyal,  or  unpatriotic,  and  the  Emperor 
himself  was  anxious  for  an  explanation. 

*'Galitzin,  what  are  you  doing?"  he  said. 
'*  What  means  all  this  ?  Eiveryane  prepaiea  to 
ilee,  and  you  are  building." 

"  Oh,  I  am  here  in  as  sure  a  place  of  safety  as 
any  I  could  flee  to,"  retried  the  prince.  "  The 
Lord  is  my  defence,  in  Him  I  trust." 

**  Whence  have  you  such  confidence?"  asked 
the  monarch.   "  Who  assures  von  of  it?  " 

"  I  feel  it  in  my  heart,  and  it  is  also  in  thk 
divinely  inspired  volume,"  answered  the  other, 
as  he  directed  his  master's  attentaon  to  the  BooTl 
itself. 

It  so  happened  that  the  volume  accidentidly 
fell  from  the  prince's  huid,  but  without  becoming 
closed.  It  lay  open  at  Psalm  Ninety-one,  and 
by  the  Emperor's  permission,  Gralitzin  read  the 
passage  aloud.  Grellet  teUs  us  how  Alexander  i, 
"  stood  for  a  while  like  a  man  astonished,"  and 
then  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  to  attend  a  short 
service  oefore  leaving  with  the  soldiers.  Psalm 
Ninety-one  was  again  read  in  his  hearing  by  the 
officiating  minister,  and  after  the  servioe  the 
latter  was  aslrod  why  he  had  selected  that  pai^ 


tioular  chapter.  The  minister  replied  that  nobody 
had  directed  him,  but  that  he  had  prayed  over  tlie 
matter — to  have  a  portion  of  Scripture  suggested 
such  as  would  encourage  the  Empenn's  neut; 
hence  he  apprehended  that  what  he  had  tead  was 
Ood'a  messagcw  The  Emperor  then  went  off  with 
tihe  army,  and  feeling  the  heavy  respooHibility 
resting  on  his  shouldfura,  he  desired  in  the  evening 
to  have  something  from  the  Bible  read  to  Mm. 
Without  any  direction,  the  person  appointed  to  do 
this  service,  turned  at  once  to  Psalm  Ninety-one. 

"Who  told  you  to  read  this?"  asked  the 
Emperor,  probably  feeling  by  this  time  that  tiw 
guardian  angels  were  actually  about  his  path. 
"  Has  Galitrin  told  you  ?  " 

The  reader  declared  he  had  held  no  oommnm- 
cation  with  the  prince ;  but  on  hearii^^  that  he 
should  have  to  read  to  the  Emperor,  he  had  prayed 
to  be  directed  to  the  right  passage,  and  the 
consequence  was,  he  had  aeleoted  that  partionlar 
psahn.  Its  fitness  for  the  occasion  had  oommmded 
it  to  all  alike. 

**The  Emperor  felt  aatGnished  at  this,"  a^ 
Stephen  GreUet, "  and  paid  the  greater  attmtion 
to  what  was  read,  beheving  that  this  must  be 
of  the  Lord's  ordering ;  he  was  therefore  very 
solemnly  and  tenderly  impreesed,  and  from  that 
time  he  determined,  morning  and  evening,  to  read 
privately  a  chapter  in  tiis  Bible." 

In  his  notes  on  this  psalm  in  The  Treasnty 
of  David,"  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Sporgeon  gives  tl» 
following  striking  reminisoenoe  of  his  first  days 
in  Loudon : 

**  In  the  year  1654  when  I  had  scarcely  been 
in  London  twelve  months,  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  I  laboured  was  visited  by  Asiatio  cholera, 
and  my  ocmgr^tion  aoffned  from  its  inroads. 
Family  after  &miK  Bammaoed  me  to  the  bedside 
of  the  smitten,  and  almost  every  day  I  waa  called 
to  visit  the  grave.  I  ^ve  myaeif  up  with 
youthful  ardour  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
waa  sent  for  from  all  comers  of  the  district  by 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  religions.  I  became 
weary  in  body,  and  sick  at  heart.  My  friend* 
seemed  falling  one  by  one,  and  I  felt,  or  fended, 
that  I  was  sickening  like  those  around  me.  A 
little  more  work  and  weeping  would  have  laid 
me  low  also;  I  felt  that  my  burden  waa 
heavier  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  waa  ready 
to  sink  under  it.  As  God  would  have  it,  I  waa 
returning  mournfully  home  from  a  funeral,  when 
my  curiosity  led  me  to  read  a  paper  which  was 
wafered  np  in  a  shoemaker's  window  in  tbe 
Dover  Boao.  It  did  not  look  like  a  txade 
announcement,  nor  vraa  it ;  for  it  bore,  in  a  good, 
bold  handwriting,  these  wwds: — *Beemue  doa 
Aa«£  made  Me  Lord,  tehich  i»  my  re/itge,  eve*  iie 
Most  Sight  <^  habilation ;  there  ahall  no  evil  hefaS 
thee,  neiUier  ahaU  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwdliiig' 
The  effect  upon  my  heart  was  immediate.  Faith 
appropriated  the  passage  as  her  own.  I  felt 
secure,  refreshed,  girt  with  immortality.  I  went 
on  with  my  visitation  of  the  dying  in  a  calm  and 
peaceful  spirit;  I  felt  no  fear  of  evil,  and  I 
suffered  no  harm.  The  providence  which  moTed 
the  tradesman  to  place  thoee  verses  in  his  window 
I  gratefully  acknowledge,  and  in  the  remembrance 
of  its  marvellous  power,  I  adore  the  Lord  my 
God." 
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THE  PULHT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  TWO  SOLD  FOE  A  FABTHINO. 

"Am  not  five  kwitowb  sold  ftrr  two  futhl'gs,  and  Dot  odp  of  them  bi 
FuigDttni  before  anit  But  *rm  Ok  very  haln  of  joai  bead  are  all 
anmbcxad.  F«r  noi  theretan:  m  t€  mom  nlua  thin  atany 
^uiowi.**— Lute  ill.  •,  1. 

O,  Christ  reminded  Hia  disciples  that 
God  is  the  arbiter  of  life  and  deatii, 
that  not  the  meanest  creature 
faUeth  to  the  ground  without  His 
knowledge,  that  the  least  as  well 
aa  the  largMt  issues 'are  all  alike 
under  His  controls  Ho  saw  the  doubts  and  fears 
shading  their  faces.  He  would  not  hare  them 
enter  His  service  ignorant  of  the  dangers  that 
beset  it ;  but  He  made  even  the  very  sparrow, — 
"  Are  not  two  sold  fpr  a  farthing?  " — a  minister  to 
them  of  hopefalnesB  and  trust. 

Sparrows  sitting  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  in 
hedge-rows,  or  in  streets,  or  fields,  seem  most 
unimpiotant  little  creatures,  yet  they  have  thek 
use,  and  God  proridee  for  them.  God  notices 
even  their  &11.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  these 
creatures  are  not  given  simply  for  man's  pleasure, 
but  that  they  may  enjoy  life  according  to  their 
capacity,  as  well  as  serve  him  so  far  as  he  uses 
them  mercifully  and  to  a  good  purpose.  Not 
an  insect  or  a  sparrow  but  has  some  marvel 
surrounding  it,  the  Strang  impenetrable  mystery 
of  life.  Th»  infinite  variety  of  forma  in  nature 
calls  forth  our  wonder.  May  it  not  also  in  a 
measure  serve  to  stir  our  devotion  ?  And  when 
we  think  of  the  wisdom  and  care  thus  minutely 
enrasaed,  how  should  it  deepen  our  trust  in  Godl 
Chie  means  of  eatimatinj^  the  value  of  any 
created  lAiing  to  ourselves  is  to  ask  how  &r  it 
leads  us  back  to  Him.  It  is  not  neoessaiy  that 
a  thing  should  be  great  in  magnitude  in  order 
to  lead  to  thoughts  of  God.  It  has  often  been 
told  how  LinnEBUs  knelt  and  gave  thanks  when 
he  first  saw  the  yellow  gorse,  and  as  much  adora- 
tion was  given  then  as  though  he  had  been 
standing  in  the  mazy  primeval  forest.  The  mind 
may  be  lifted  upwards  by  a  simple  object  in 
some  familiar  scene  as  much  as  when  awed  by 
the  granite  rocks  of  a  mountfdnous  district,  or 
by  some  marvel  of  the  microscope  as  much  as  if 
wandering  in  imagination  among  the  unnumbered 
worlds  that  roll  on  silently  in  the  midnight  sky. 
To  induce  this  awe  may  be  the  reason  where- 
fore God  has  placed  so  many  tilings  insignificant 
in  size  but  wonderful  in  structure  cm  every 
hand.  And  to  many  the  power  by  which  the 
fly  climbs  the  smooth  window-pane  or  floats  in 
eddying  circles  about  the  room,  is  as  much  a 
subject  of  wonder  as  the  swoop  of  the  hawk  or 
eagle  upon  its  prey.  There  is  mechanism  as 
complex  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  in  its 
being  so  much  finer  it  is  the  more  remckrkable. 

Magnitude  is  no  measure  of  worth.  The  sneer 
of  unbelievera  at  the  insignificance  of  man  is 
without  point:  God  has  a  standard  different  from 
man's.  Everything  created,  great  or  small,  that 
fills  its  position,  and  answers  its  purpose,  reoeives 
His  care,  and  has  a  certain  value  in  Bis  si^t. 
.  Tnien  Christ  sp(»kB  thus  to  His  discipes,  He 


speaks  to  all  the  generations  of  men,  teiling  theui 
th»t  the  individiul  is  not  lost  in  the  race,  that 
each  man  has  his  place  and  destiny,  that  the 
single  soul  is  His  oaie,  that  while  each  one  is 
related  to  his  fellows,  QtoA  holds  Himself  related 
to  all.  It  is  a  thought  to  awaken  wonder,  almost 
overjwwering  as  we  grasp  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  every- 
thing is  of  equal  -wavik  in  Groas  sight.  A  man 
may  give  as  much  care  to  his  cattle  as  is  necessaiy 
for  their  comfort,  but  is  it  therefore  to  be  assumed 
that  they  are  of  equal  value  with  his  children  ? 
So  God  must  have  differeDt  standards  of  value  in 
respect  to  His  creatures.  Grod  estimates  other 
things  partly  by  their  effect  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man.  Hence  we  see  that  man's  intelli- 
gence and  afiectionateuesB  give  him  a  higher  value. 
God  rejoices  in  His  works,  but  more  when  man 
rises  to  comprehend  tiiat  "  the  invisible  things  of 
Him  "  that  created  "  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  axe  made,  even  His 
eternal  power  and  Gtodhwd."  God  rejoices  too 
in  the  affiactionateneBS  of  the  fiuniW.  We  have 
met  with  people  who  have  bew  a&aid  to  love  their 
children  with  intensity,  lest  should  take  them 
from  them.  Such  an  idea  is  not  one  degree  above 
the  notion  of  the  ignorant  Egyptian  women  who 
are  a&aid  that  the  evil  spirit  will  take  away  their 
children  if  it  should  hear  you  praise  them.  Grod 
would  have  our  love  drawn  out  by  the  various 
relationships  of  life,  because  thereby  we  may  rise 
to  comprehend  something  even  higher. 

Moreover,  man  is  of  higher  value  than  "  many 
sparrows,"  because  he  is  immortai.  The  man 
who  derides  his  immortality  shows  thereby  his 
unfitness  for  it.  He  ought  to  perish  with  the 
beasts,  but  he  cannot  perish  like  them.  He  throws 
himself  from  a  higher  poution,  and  greater  mugt 
bethe&lL 

We  speak  of  men  of  "  gmU  "  or  of  "  lUOe  souls." 
We  indicate  therdn  that  a  diflEerenoe  exists.  It 
is  a  relative  difference.  They  are  of  more  or  less 
worth  to  their  fellows.  One  would  hesitate  to 
assert  that  there  is  as  much  value  set  W  Gk>d  on 
the  prolonged  life  of  a  drunkard  as  on  that  of  an 
active  wo^er  in  the  Sabbath  school  or  churoh. 
Gtod'a  tender  compassions  are  over  all  His  works ; 
but  while  man  finds  out  the  comparative  value  of 
a  thing,  GK>d  knows  it.  In  the  higher  spiritual 
economy  He  sets  the  value  upon  every  man. 
Some  individual  men  are  of  *'  more  value  than 
many,"  others  are  of  law  valae  than  a  very  few. 
Indeed  in  respect  to  some  men's  lives,  and  the 
good  that  grows  out  of  them,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  God  see  in  them  even  so  much  as  a  single 
sparrow's  wrarth?  Some  souls  are  like  precious 
jew^,  in  the  rough  at  present,  but  they  are  to  be 
fitted  for  the  Saviour's  diadem  one  day ;  others 
there  are,  so  miserably  belittled,  bemeaned,  and 
shrivelled,  that  if  put  up  to  auction  they  would 
hardly  bring  a  bid  from  the  enemy  of  souls  himself. 

"  Chie  star  differefJi  from  another  star  in  glory." 
If  this  be  true  of  the  heavenly  states,  it  is  so 
also  of  the  earthly.  But  that  which  gives  the 
true  value  to  any  soul  is  the  grace  of  G^od  within 
it.  Until  the  heart  is  given  in  devotion  to  God 
the  link  of  connection  with  the  divine  is  not 
welded.  This  done,  there  is  a  divine  principle 
in  the  man,  and  that  divine  seed  grows, — acoord- 
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ing  to  the  soil  in  whioh  it  is  planted, — to  difEereat 
heights  and  degrees  of  fruiti^ktess. 

It  must  he  home  in  mind,  too,  that  Christ  was 
speaking  to  TTia  disciples.  Their  life  had  a 
special  relation  to  His  work,  He  required  their 
help  in  the  fuMlment  of  His  own  mission.  -  They 
were  the  sdected  agents.  And  still,  man  is  of 
valne  in  his  zelationuup  to  the  cause  of  Ohriat  in, 
the  world.  Ohristiaas  are  ahannela  of  tmth. 
The  ohnrch  is  a  great  river  swollen  by  a  ntunber 
of  channels,  by  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors, 
reformers,  thinkers,  preachers,  toilers  in  every 
department  of  the  work.  The  Jew  of  Tarsus, 
for  example,  lived  and  wrote ;  and  the  whole  of 
European  thought  for  centuries  has  felt  the  effect 
of  the  dootrines  he  taught.  Was  he  not  of 
*'  more  value  than  many  "  others  ? 

Looking  at  these  consolatory  words  on  their 
practical  side,  what  mcour€igenunt  for  workers 
of  all  times  I  "  Fear  not,  ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows."  There  are  many  things 
still  to  cause  fear  and  alarm.  There  is  mack 
indifierenoe  tmd  doubt.  Lreligion  stalks  abroad ; 
but  we  must  not  lose  heart,  wherever  we  are 
workh^.  Some  work  in  the  crowded  otty,  and 
some  in  the  hamlets  az^  villages  of  the  country. 
Whetiber  in  the  one  or  the  other,  we' may  be 
cheered  1^  the  words  of  our  Saviour.  And  God's 
people  should  also  "  value  "  more,  those  who,  seeing 
the  value  of  human  sonls  in  God's  sight,  go 
forth  to  toil  for  them.  Nineteen  hundred  years 
have  nearly  gone  by,  and  men  have  not  na 
yet  Ailly  learned  the  value  of  Christ  or  of  His 
work.  Men  are  apt  to  get  downcast.  Where 
has  been  the  failure  ?  Why  tarty  the  wheels  of 
the  (diariot  of  divine  triumph?  When  will 
Good's  kingdom  oome?  Oh  the  sin,  the  misery, 
the  bitter  cries  of  souls  at  home  and  oatoaets 
abroad.  So  we  sigh,  but  let  us  not  forget  the 
value  Godputa  on  human  souls. 

When  Christ  nttwed  the  words  of  the  text,  He 
meant  that  His  disiri^|eB  were  not  to  /ear  as  those 
uneertain  of  reauUs.  The  fiuxner  may  plough  and 
sow  and  watch,  and  yet  be  disappointed  of  a  orop. 
The  warrior  may  risk  life  and  never  gain  fame. 
The  statesman  may  attain  to  the  highest  point 
of  power,  and  then  through  some  false  step,  or 
through  his  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  his  followers,  may  see  his  prospects  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and  his  glory  all  dispelled.  With  no  such 
uncertainty  need  the  Ohristian  work  or  wait. 
Under  all  difficulties,  or  trials  that  may  come  upon 
us,  we  may  take  courage  from  these  words  of 
Christ.  Doubt,  mistrust,  hesitancy,  repining, 
tremor,  fear,  despair,  are  to  be  banislied.  We  may 
have  seasons  of  depression  and  fear,  even  as 
Luther  had  his.  It  is  said  that  he  found  comfort 
onoe  in  a  sparrow.  When  about  to  go  before  the 
great  assemUy  that  held  his  life  in  its  hands,  he 
bowed  first  in  prayer  in  his  room.    A  little 

rrow  was  chirruping  in  the  courtyard  from 
branches  of  a  tree.  Looking  at  jt,  and  listen- 
ing to  it,  he  said,  "  Happy  fellow !  he  leaves 
God  to  think  for  him,  so  let  me  tsust.  God 
cares  for  me  too."  "Ee  left  results  in  God's 
hand. 

There  is  a  power  in  this  ahandonTnerU  of  self  to 
the  care  of  our  God.  The  soldier  most  likdy  to 
be  wounded  is  the  oae  who  suspects  bis  enemy 


to  be  more  courageous  than  himself.  The  rider 
moat  readily  thrown  is  he  who  is  nervous  as  to 
the  temperament  of  his  charger,  and  of  the  surety 
of  his  own  seat  in  the  saddle.  The  engineer  who 
is  likely  to  run  into  a  train,  is  the  one  who  fears 
he  has  mistaken  the  signals.  The  mariner  who 
is  likely  to  find  a  watery  grave,  is  he  who  when 
the  storm  sweeps  over  his  hark  and  tears  to  tatters 
his  canvas,  is  afraid  he  will  never  see  land  again. 
Fearlessness  is  a  great  powo:.  Fear  not,**  said 
the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation.  Fear  not ; 
God  who  cares  for  the  mute  beings  of  Hi?<  crea^ 
tion,  cares  more  for  men  of  the  immortal  souL 
Toil  on — ^fight  on — struggle  on.  The  years  of 
long  waiting,  and  the  d^ys  of  dreary  darkness, 
shall  end  in  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day. 

God's  care  for  His  least  creatures  should  rebuke 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  human  needs. 
Christ's  words  should  make  us  all  the  more  ready 
to  help  any  who  may  be  in  sorrow,  suffering, 
distress,  or  despair.  How  many  insignificant  ones, 
as  some  might  deem  iJbiem,  in  attic  and.  oellax;  in. 
stifling  court  or  noisy  street,  need  sympatliy. 
As  regards  the  most  undeserving,  their  very 
badness  should  lead  to  deeper  pity.  It  is  ea^ 
to  love  tiie  good :  if  we  do  only  that,  what  do 
Christians  more  than  Pharisees?  We  must  brae 
even  to  be  deceived  at  times,  and  di^usted  with 
ingratitude,  and  yet  must  continue  to  try  and 
lift  up  the  fallen  and  enslaved,  remambering  that 
God  values  even  such  above  many  sparrows. 
Who  shall  measure  the  worth  of  an  immortal  soul 
in  the  sight  of  Jesus  Christ? — who  sees  the  end 
from  the  b^inning,  who  from  the  seed  knows 
what  the  fvXl  fruit  may  be,  and  all  the  glorioos 
possibilities  of  the  etwnal  life,  and  vr^  gave 
His  own  blood  for  the  salvation  of  the 
wOTst.  r.  BAsnsas. 


Tea  Jews  or  the  Disfkbsioh  amd  thk  Hops  of  Im- 
KOBTAUTZ.— One  mode  of  tnoldng  the  footatap>  of  Isn«t*s 
vandexingi  leemB  atnngely  ngniflcut.  It  ib  by  tmdng 
their  leoordfl  among  the  dead,  leading  them  on  l«aken 
tombftonei,  and  on  ndned  monnmenti.  They  an  n^e, 
and  the  jnacription»— most  of  them  in  bad  Greek,  or  itill 
worse  Latio,  none  ia  Hebrew— oro  like  the  Btammeringof 
atiaagen.  Yet  what  a  contrast  between  the  limple  faith 
and  earnest  hope  which  th^  ezpreai,  and  the  grim  pto- 
damation  of  utter  disbelief  of  any  fotare  to  the  son],  not 
unmized  with  language  of  ooarBeBt  materioltsra,  on  the 
graves  of  so  many  of  the  polished  Bomans.  Truly,  the 
of  God  in  history  has,  as  ao  often,  ratified  the  sentence 
whidi  a  nation  lud  pronounced  upon  itselfl  The  drilisar 
tion  was  doomed  which  conld  inscribe  on  its  dead  snch 
words  as ;  "To  eternal  sleep,"  " To  perpetnal  rest ; "  or 
more  coarsely  express  it  thos,  "  I  was  not,  and  I  became ; 
Z  was,  and  am  no  more.  Thus  much  is  true,  who  says 
other,  lies ;  for  I  shall  not  be" ;  adding,  as  it  were,  by  way  of 
moral,  "And  then  who  livest,  drink,  play,  come."  Not 
80  did  God  teach  His  people ;  and,  as  we  piolE  oat  way 
among  these  broken  stones,  wo  can  miderstand  how  a 
reli^on,  which  proclaimed  a  hope  so  different,  mnst  have 
spoken  to  the  hearte  of  many  even  at  Bome ;  and.  much 
more,  how  that  blessed  amranoe  of  life  and 
tality,  which  Christianity  afterwards  brought,  could  win  its 
thoosands,  though  it  were  at  the  cost  of  poverty,  shame, 
tortmn,  and  the  arena. — Dr.  EderAeim:  Life  and  Times 
Jesus  ths  Messiah, 
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CHAPTER  TIL— *«AU.'B  WBLI.  THAT  KKM  WELL." 


tIE  faU  of 
eaith  Tu 
qnite  re- 
cent Mr. 
Stewart's 
expert* 


asBiired 
him  of  80 
nnieli,and 
of  little 
else.  What 
vai  he 
abont  to 
difloorer  ? 
^  Taflistiiig  that 
■  £  J>ct  should  go 
I  ii'-k  a  few  paces, 
in'  i.<xamined  the 
jiliK^e  thoroughly, 
lififiire  calling  her 
111  Inok  with  him 
iliroiifrli  the  narrow 
rift  boHide  which 
.Tficl;  hni\  knelt,  and 
r:ikr't]  liiri  fiirewell  half- 
■Ccliricmii  p.zs  &i  the  pleasant 
eoith  and  blue  aky. 
Smnething  within  the  olergyiaan  made  out  indistinctly, 
which  BomethiDg  Mabel's  youBgor  cyee  saw  was  a  boy's 
jacket ;  and  ntt,  as  the  lookers  had  for  a  moment  fearfully 
believed,  a  human  creature,  crashed  and  huddled  up,  aud 
long  ago  released  from  captiTity  or  Buffering. 

Mabel  entreated  her  uncle  to  enlarge  the  crack  without 
loB3  of  time :  now  he  was  as  enthntfaatio  as  herself,  only  it 
would  be  neeeasary  to  ase  caution— or  possible  rescue  might 
bring  about  a  still  more  terrible  calamity. 

Bat  so  much  of  the  work  had  already  been  done,  that 
Mabel  was  soon  able  to  creep  into  the  hole,  and  with 
trembling  hands  pass  the  jai^t  out  to  her  companion. 

With  bated  breath  she  listened  when  Mr.  Stewart, 
drawing  a  small  Prayer  Book  from  one  of  the  pockets, 
turned  to  the  fly-leaf  and  read — 
"  Eaphemia  Austin.  The  gift  of  her  brother  Jack.** 
**  Now,  now,  you  will  let  me  go  to  him,"  cried  IffabeL 
^  He  ia  there!— the  poor  lost  boy— I  am  sure  of  it;  I  feel  no 
fear — no  dread.  See  how  short  the  passage  is,  how  the 
light  streams  in !  I  know  the  way  is  clear — uncle,  dear 
uncle,  why  do  you  hold  me  back?" 

His  grasp  ti^tened  tm  her  arm  as  he  stud  in  a  low 
voice — 

**  Wait,  my  dear  child ;  consider — you  do  not  know  what 
you  may  find.  I  will  go  myself  first,  as  soon  as  entrance  ia 
possible." 

And  be  loosed  her,  to  seize  his  pick,  aud  with  it  make  a 
passage  big  enough  for  a  man  so  broad-shouldered  as  to 
require  a  tolerably  spacious  doorway.  Slim  Mabel,  finding 
herself  free,  bent  her  head  low,  and,  at  first  on  her  hands 
iind  knees,  crept  round  the  angle.  She  had  to  return,  baffled 
for  want  of  light,  and  to  wait  impatiently  whilst  her  uncle 
examined  the  cliffs  above  -  and  around,  and  presently, 
clcuring  aw^  a  growth  of  ivy  and  brown  olematiB,  laid 


bare  another  small  fissure  in  the  marly  bank,  throng 
which,  as  he  hoped,  some  light  might  reach  the  inside 
cavern.  Thus  it  proved — Mabel,  again  creepimg,  but  soon 
able  to  stand  erect,  turned  the  comer  safely,  and,  guided 
by  the  window  over  her  head,  reached  in  another  minuto 
the  rooky  chamber,  vast  aud  dim  to  her  straining  eyes. 

Yonder — ^there  be  was,  the  lost  boy  she  had  come  to  save. 
A  gleaming  of  white,  silent  and  still  in  that  dark  niche, 
stopped  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heart  and  stayed  her  eager 
feet  Then,  with  a  cry  which  was  also  a  prayer,  she  ran 
forward,  dropped  again  on  her  knees,  and  put  her  warm 
fingers  on  Jaci^s  feeble  pulse ;  her  living  lips  to  hia  clay- 
cold  cheeks  and  forehead.  Love  and  pity  left  no  room  foi 
repulsion.  The  poor,  poor  lad— Uie  noble  heroie  fellow  I 
What  a  battle  most  he  not  have  fou^it  with  hunger  and 
deqwii  I  What  a  knightly  watch  he  had  kept — not  in 
viuu,  through  Gtod'fl  mercy  I  This  was  not  yat  death.  Very 
fceUy  the  h^s  heart  beat ;  she  felt  that  his  Mg*  quivered. 

"He  is  thera^he  is  alive,"  she  cried,  staying  Mr. 
Stemr^s  difficult  progress.  *'Get  help,  nwie,  quick  help, 
whilst  I  stay  and  revive  tiie  poor  fellow  with  my  oordial. 
He  breathes,  and  that  is  aU.  How  Icoky  you  discovered  a 
window  I  I  can  just  manage  to  see  that  the  rooka  are  solid 
and  lofty.  Do  not  ibdnk  of  me ;  bring  help  before  it  is  too 
late." 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  and  Mabel's  painful  watch  was 
happily  over.  Jack,  carried  down  the  cliffs  in  a  rude 
hammock,  lay  safe  aud  quiet  in  the  girl's  own  bod,  the 
nearest  and  most  oonvenieut  for  a  patient  whose  life  depended 
on  sleep  and  good  nursiag. 

Half-a-dozen  strong  men  had  quickly  flnidhed  the  lad's 
nearly  completed  labour ;  now  much  depended  on  Mabel. 

Drop  by  drop,  morsel  by  monel,  the  young  girl  fed  him 
as  she  would  have  fed  and  tended  a  baby;  waUing 
patiently  for  the  return  of  his  speech  and  reason. 

"Are  you  the  angel?"  he  asked  softly  one  evening, 
opening  wide  his  wondering  eye^.  "  I  did  not  half  believe 
God  would  send  you,  though  I  prayed  Him  to.  I  thought 
it  was  only  a  sea-gulL  Am  I  alive — have  I  been  dreaming  7 
Carry  me  to  my  mother."  And  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
natural  sleep,  waking  re&eshed  and  ftdly  himself,  and 
mending  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Btowart  decided  to  take  him 
to  London  at  onoe,  without  waiting  for  Dr.  Murray**  Xt/fiy 
to  the  letter  which  had  been  posted  in  a  hurry.  As  yet 
there  waa  no  telogis^— nit  was  only  talked  about — an  im- 
jnovement  in  the  fbtore,  UaUe  to  misosziyi  as  that  othw 
daring  innovation  had  fidled. 

Nurse  Uabel,  entmstod  with  Dr.  Murray's  letter,  so  £u:  as 
the  address  went,  fingpt  her  simpler  duty  in  devetion  to  the 
rescued  boy,  hovering  as  it  seemed  between  Ufa  «nd  death. 
Her  uncle  went  off  hasti]^  to  a  ^ing  parishioner,  never 
doubting  thoughtfol  Mabel's  memmy,  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  SSffle  Austin,  gdng  sorrowfally  down  staiia  to  try- 
on  her  new  black  diees*  waUrad  into  her  broOier  Jack's 
arms.  There  in  the  du^y  back-parlour,  whMe  out  of  her 
sick  mother's  sight  and  sound  tliat  hateful  dressmaker 
waited — ^there  stood  the  lost  brother,  her  own  Orusoe,  come 
back  as  Bffie  had  always  been  sure  that  he  would  oome — 
a  man,  a  hero,  tall,  pale,  beautiful  1 

Every  ring  of  tho  door-bell,  every  footstep  in  the  hall,  had 
made  the  little  Bister's  heart  jump  to  her  throat  and  filled 
her  dancing  eyes  with  h^^y  teats,  ending  hitherto  in  a 
burst  of  stealthy  weeping.  Now,  after  the  first  ravishing 
minute,  the  child  felt  uo  surprise.  It  was  thin,  white-faoed 
Jack,  who  Idssed  his  aister  again  and  again,  holding  her  in 
an  almost  painful  embraoe,  wetting  her  cheeks  and  her 
haii^a  speeahlesB,  tender  Jack,  a  brother  unknown,  in  his 
great  love  and  gratitude  and  repentance. 

But  Jack  it  certainly  was,  and  just  within  their  aunt's 
sitting-room  beyond,  muffled  voices  were  speaking  together, 
a  groat-coated  stmuger  was  tdUng  some  wonderful  story. 
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AH  this  Effic's  eyes  aDd  ears  took  in,  the  folding  doors  being 
only  half -closed.  InBtinctively,  she  straggled  ftom  Jack's 
ftzms,  the  vomaiily  sonl  witMn  her  anxious  and  uneasy. 
The  darling  mother  npitaira  most  neither  Bcold  him,  nor  be 
frightened. 

Hand  in  hand  brother  and  inater  softly  mounted  the 
carpeted  stdis.  Effle*!  "hush,"  her  rosy  flngw  on  his 
mouth,  named  Jack  that  hii  mother's  room  was  reached — 
that  he  most  leave  all  to  his  sister. 

"Hamnia  has  been  so  ill,*''  the  giil  irhiapered,  **ahe 
oould  not  beliere  in  you  as  I  did — she  said  God  gave  and 
God  had  a  right  to  take  svay;  bnt  always  fiir  the  beat,  you 
knanr,lKotha' — always  for  the  beat  80 1  fUt  the  nune  sure 
He  would  send  you  back— we  wanted  yon  so  badly,  so  very 
badly.  Jade.  But  mothn  eried  henelf  ill— ob,  brother, 
why  did  yon  stay  BO  krag?  Hash  I  steal  after  mem  tip  toe — 
slip  behind  the  cnrtMn — ^teave  it  all  to  me." 

When  the  three  wise  elders  applied  for  admittance.  Jack 
-was  sitting  quietly,  cue  hand  clasped  in  bis  mother's,  the 
other  round  EfEe's  nook.  Effle  herself,  perched  upon  the 
bed  just  above  mamma's  pillow,  seemed  a  very  cherub  of 
gladness.  The  little  girl  oould  not  dearly  exidain  bow  she 
bad  brought  the  happy  meeting  about,  and  Jack  gave  her  no 
he]p.  The  perilous  Uung  was  done  and  very  well  dme  too, 
as  the  new  comers  acknowledged. 

Happily,  joy  seldom' kills;  and  though  Mrs.  Austin,  too 
exhausted  for  speech,  lay  with  closed  eyes  and  labouring 
breath,  and  weak  as  a  child  on  the  borderluid  of  death,  yet 
the  peace  in  her  face  Terived  Dr.  Mumy's  hope,  and  sent 
him  away  in  search  of  wine  and  nourishing  jelly. 

Still  keeping  Cast  hold  of  her  recovered  son,  the  weary 
woman  fell  sweetly  asleep,  asking  no  questions. 

Jack  was  alive — she  could  wait — she  wanted  nothing 
more. 

The  boy  told  bis  story  with  shy  hesitation :  only  when 
alone  with  Effle  could  he  feel  free  to  confess  all,  and  open 
oQt  his  softened  heart,  so  full  of  gmtitnde  for  tiiw  past  and 
of  resoIva  fiHr  the  fiittne.  Ai  day  by  d^y  Hib.  Anstin's 
strength  and  health  returned,  Jack  grow  more  thonghtfol, 
mare  rilesL  His  painftil  experience,  tho  diadidine  laid 
wpaa  Um,  lie  oonld  not  finget-4hough  to  speak  about  it 
w«s  dlfflonlt,  even  disagreeable. 

^'Narer  a  laggard,  fixna  tiiat  day  tewazd,  hearty  and 
Adoi^  in  woik  or  play,  he  Mt  hliUBelf  to  learn  and  do  hia 
duty.  "Ba  had  made  1^  choice :  the  weak,  &e  raflbring^ 
the  atnfidr-thMe.  shonld  be  hia  charge ;  bnt  first  he  must 
bow  his  own  neck  to  the  Master's  yoke  and  rule  himself. 
After  aome  years  of  probation  and  study  at  aohool  and 
college,  he  was  ordained  to  a  curacy  in  one  of  the  thickly 
popolated  mining  districts— the  Black  Country,  where  he 
found  plenty  to  do  above  ground — and  sometimes  below.  Not 
seldom,  the  yonng  clergyman  might  be  seen  taking  a  lesson 
in  his  torn  from  a  score  of  grimy  goblins,  hewing  and  ex- 
cavating, not  the  gold  Guy  Stewart  coveted,  but  something 
out  of  which  gold  is  made— better  still— something  that 
gladdens  hearts  and  homes.  Then,  when  Mr.  Stewart 
became  old  and  inflnn,  John  Austin  brought  bis  mothn 
and  sister  to  the  seaside  town,  and  took  almost  entire 
cha^  of  the  parish,  whilst  devoting  himself  especially  to 
the  fishermen. 

Effie  never  lost  faith  in  her  lm>ther,  though  the  second 
place  in  his  heart  was  all  she  oonld  claim,  along  with  the 
mother — if  indeed  there  are  any  second  places  in  sooh 
deep  and  holy  affections— the  love  between  husband  and 
wife,  mother  and  son,  sisters  and  brothers. 

Whilst  yet  a  lad.  Jack  gave  away  his  heart  to  God's  angel 
of  deliverance— sweet  Mabel  Stewart,  and  little  Effle  for- 
gave him  freely,  because  Mabel  was  so  very,  very  dear,  and 
had  bendes  given  Jack  back  to  them— aaved  him  from  a 
emel  and  horrible  death. 

"I  tathor  think  'tis  m^elf  you  ought  to  kiai  and  thank," 


Guy  Stewart  would  sometimes  say  laughing;  "but  for 
*  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales'  and  my  lively  imagination,  where 
should  we  all  be  now?" 

Guy  also  bad  bad  his  lesson — a  wonderful  proof  that 
truth  is  stronger  than  fiction.  His  frienda  trusted  and 
believed  in  him;  nor  did  he  ever  gain  a  leputaticm  Cor 
attny-telling,  evm  of  tiie  moat  hazmlesa  and  •ninriwg  kind. 
Effle  took  him  in  charge  as  often  as  the  friends  met,  and 
saw  him  depart  in  due  time  with  Us  regiment  fbr  India, 
just  as  if  ibe  weie  really  his  elder  dstov  and  Mr.  Stowwt, 
who  had  taken  her  to  Ptnitnnoutfa,  the  omunon  fothra, 
shared  equally  by  both. 

Would  you  like  to  see  Jack  Austin's  home?  Then  come 
along  the  diore  with  me,  and  asoend  the  sloping  difb.  If 
you  are  an  artist  so  much  the  better — yon  will  need  yoor 
brushee.  The  cottage  lies  in  a  sheltered  nook  facing  the 
sun  and  the  sea.  Lark's  Nest  it  is  called — you  can  hardly 
see  the  windows  for  myrtle  bloesom  and  roses — in  the 
summer  that  is — the  warm  balmy  days  when  Mabel  goes  out 
early  amongst  her  flowers,  and  watches  Jack  on  the  beach 
below,  where  he  talks  to  the  young  fishermen  who  aU  love 
and  brust  b^*^- 

Mabel's  eyes  are  brighter  than  ever ;  in  the  cool  twilight 
she  will  have  her  '  hour.'  Only  to  his  wife  has  Jack  ever 
told  tho  full  bitterness  of  bis  despair,  bis  sufferings  mental 
and  bodily  in  that  cavern  tomb.  Effle  knows  much,  but  not 
all.  It  is  easier  to  talk  to  Ibbd  than  it  waa  to  talk  long 
ago  to  Effle. 

«  What  I  did,  I  did  blindly,  Mabel,"  he  tells  her.  "  Don't 
think  too  mudi  of  me.  It  was  harder  afterwards.  As  far 
as  the  fighting  went — the  battle  of  life  in  broad  dayli^t 
proves  of  what  stuff  a  soldier  is  made.  Yon  must  not  fancy 
me  a  hero." 

Bfabel  shakes  hcv  mn-lHig^t  looks,  and  kddsg  defiantly 
in  her  husband's  fooe^  smiles  saudly, 

*■  A  wife  convinced  against  her  will 
Is  of  the  some  opinion  stilL" 

She  sings  the  couplet,  and  the  two  pass  slowly  out  of 
sight  under  tiie  boweting  roses. 

SaU  BC.  HUDWICH. 


BUBIED  PBOVEEB 


MO.  V. 

Find  the  proverb  ctmcetieA  in  these  venea. 

1.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  iendeth  to  life.  (Prov.  six.  iS.) 

2.  Where  no  counsel  la,  the  people  &1L  <Pnnr.  :d.  14.) 

8.  They  that  ore  of  a  ftowazd  heart  are  abomlnatlni  to 
theLnd.  (Prov.  xi.  20.) 

4.  The  thoughts  of  the  rigbtaoua  are  right  (Frov. 
zii.  fi.) 

9.  The  ^yea  of  the  Lord  ore  in  every  place.  (Piot.xv.S.) 

6.  He  that  regardeth  reproof  Is  pnident.   (FW.  xv.  6.) 

7.  The  turning  away  of  the  mm[de  shall  slay  them. 

(Prov.  i.  32.) 

8.  Stand  not  in  an  evil  thing.  (Ecdes.  viii.  3.) 

H.  A.B. 


AK8WEB  TO  SGBIFT0BE  EMlOBtA. 
Ko.  XV.— p.  496.— snPEOEV.— Acts  viiL  59. 

1.  B-amaria   John  iv.  7. 

2.  T-bomas   John  xi.  16. 

3.  E-phraim   John  xL  M. 

4.  P-Uate   JohnxviiLSS. 

5.  H.«rod   MatL  xiv.  S. 

ft.  E-gypt   Matt  iL  18. 

7.  X-azoieth   Lukeiv.  16. 
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THE  KING'S  SERVICE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS*  WAR. 


CHAPTER  V. — GIOVANA  3  STORY. 

SINCE  the  frail  and  lonely  little  'barque 
"Giovana"  was  destined  to  drift  aimlessly 
upon  a  foreign  shore,  it  was  well  at  least  that  the 
winds  and  waves  bore  her  into  a  safe  harbour. 
The  town  of  Frankfurt  was  in  the  strong  hands  of 
the  conquering  Swedes,  who  had  recently  taken 
it  from  the  Imperialists,  and  who  kept  it,  if  not 
quiet  from  the  fear  bf  evil,  at  least  safe  from  its 
actual  occurrence.  The  Frau  Eittmeisterin,  as 
Jeanie's  protector  was  called  by  her  German 
friends,  had  relatives  in  Fraukfurt,  who  gladly 
received  her  into  their  family,  and  made  Jeanie 
also  -welcome  for  her  sake.  The  young  Scotch  girl 

Ho.  US6.— SCTEMBU  30,  1SS4. 


learned  to  r^pect  and  to  liko  the  S'^y- 
liairod  professor,  the  head  of  tho  household,  the 
bufjy  kindly  "  lliiusfran,"  flitting  to  and  fro 
between  her  kitchen,  her  etoreroomj  and  her 
parlour,  and  the  daughters  of  the  house,  all  older 
than  herself,  comely  friendly  maidens,  whose 
honest  blue  eyes  looked  at  her  with  frank  and 
half-wondering  admiration,  as  if  she  was  a 
creature  from  another  world.  She  made  ceaseless 
eflforts  to  acquire  their  language  and  to  learn  their 
homely  household  industries,  that  she  might  aid 
them  in  the  labours  that  were  at  once  their  duty 
and  their  pleasure. 

But  at  the  same  time  she  realised  with  ever- 
growing uneasiness  her  own  isolated  and  depen- 
dent position.  Her  uncle  honestly  meant  to 
defray  her  expenses  out  of  his  pay,  as  Captain 
Stuart  of  course  did  those  of  his  wife.  But  from 
causes  not  far  to  seek,  it  happened  that  during  her 
entire  stay  at  Frankfort  not  one  groschen  reached 
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her  from  him.  Although  her  kindly  entertainers 
made  as  light  ae  possible  of  this  circumstance, 
which  thejr  thought  natural  enough,  still  in 
secret  she  endured  not  a  little  keen  morti£cation 
-and  wearing  anxiety. 

Other  things  awakened  thoughts  yet  more 
sorrowful.  The  journey  from  Wolgast  (where  they 
landed)  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  had  been  made 
titLrough  a  desolate  war-wasted  oouutiy.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  terrible  signs  of  misery 
which  met  her  eyes  on  evety  side,  as  she  sat  on 
her  pillion  behind  the  Frau  Bittmeisterin,  secure 
from  harm,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-guarded  com- 
pany of  cavaliers,  merchants  and  ladies.  Euined 
villages,  deserted  houses,  miserable  famine- 
stricken  wretches  crawling  timidly  out  of  their 
hiding-places  to  beg  for  food,  were  everywhere  to 
be  seen.  Scarcely  could  they  halt  for  the  night 
at  any  spot  round  which  some  fearful  story  of 
blood  or  rapine  did  not  cling. 

"Not  much  more  to  be  got  here,"  said  the 
soldiers  who  formed  their  escort  "  But  this  is 
luckless  Pomerania,  swept  dean  twice  over  by  the 
tide  of  war.  There  yonder,  to  tiie  south,  lie  the 
rich  lands  where  we  shall  reap  our  harvest." 
Ifeanwkile  Giovana  thought  with  a  silent 
shn^ler  of  pain,  "  And  is  this  God's  world,  that 
He  made  and  loved,  and  sent  His  Son  to  die 
for!" 

After  lier  arrival  in  Frankfort,  her  growing 
acquaintance  with  the  German  tongue  did  not 
tend  to  make  her  happier.  She  soon  knew 
enough  to  gather  something  of  the  stories  the 
Schubarta  and  their  friends  talked  over  as  they 
sat  in  the  garden  on  summer  evenings.  In 
these  tedlts  the  name  of  Magdeburg  was  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  whenever  it  was  uttered 
men's  faces  grew  dark  with  rage  and  women's 
white  with  fear.  **  Kaiserlichen "  was  a 'word 
often  spoken,  and  with  a  visible  passion  of  hate 
and  dread.  She  soon  knew  that  it  meant 
Imperifdists,  and  began  to  imderstand  how  tiie 
Emperor's  motley  undisciplined  h<»^,  under 
leaders  who  for  the  most  part  knew  neither  law 
nor  mercy,  left  their  traoea  over  all  the  hmd  in 
"  blood  and  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke."  "  Katho- 
liken," — she  needed'no  explanation  of  that  term — 
was  often  used  interchangeably  with  Kaiserlichen ; 
and  the  young  disciple  of  Knox  found  no 
difScnlty  in  believing  that  all  these  crimes  had 
been  perpetrated  in  the  outraged  name  of 
religion ;  that  barbarism  was  but  the  tool  of 
ianaticism ;  and  that  Germany  was  doomed  to 
become  a  seething  mass  of  misery  and  ruin, 
because  the  Kaiser  Ferdinand,  tiie  pupil  of  the 
Jesnits,  would  not  tolerate  witliin  its  bounds  «iy 
faith  save  theiis  and  his  own. 

Happening  one  day  to  find  herself  alone  with 
the  quiet,  usually  sHefot  Eterr  Flrofessar,  she 
ventured  to  say  to  him,  "  X  should  like  to  know 
how  the  war  began,  and  whose  doing  it  was. 
Hivery  one,  both  here  and  in  Scotiand,  has  the  cry 
upon  his  lips,  *  For  the  Protestant  Religion,  and 
the  liberties  of  Germany!'  But  still— J  do  not 
qnite  understand." 

Herr  Schubart,  who  was  a  teacher  by  nature 
as  well  as  by  calling,  took  the  well-beloved  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  laid  it  down  beside  him,  and, 
with  a  look  of  mild  satis&ction  in  bis  dreamy 
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blue  eyes,  prepared  for  that  delight  of  a  scholar, 
a  monologue  delivered  to  a  willing  and  attentive 
listener. 

"  You  are  to  know,  Fraulein,"  he  said,  "  tiiat 
this  memorable  confiict,  which  has  lasted  now  for 
twelve  years,  began  in  the  kingdom  of 'Bohemia. 
Do  you  understand  me?" 

"Right  well,  Herr  Professor,"  said  Jei^ie, 
who  found  his  slow,  deliberate  aocents  &r  easier 
to  follow  than  the  more  rapid  utterances  of  her 
fiamale  friends. 

"  Good.  For  the  causes  thereof,  we  must  go 
however  much  farther  back,  even  to  the  Peace  of 
Augsburg,  which  Maurice  of  Saxony  won  at  the 
sword's  point  from  Kaiser  Karl  the  Fifth  in  the 
year  1555,  just  six  and  seventy  years  ago.  That 
peace  was  but  a  daubing  of  the  wall  with  un- 
tempered  mortar.  It  left  unsettled  sundry 
important  points,  sure  to  become  seeds  of  future 
discord.  It  made  no  adequate  provision  for  the 
safety  of  Protestants  who  lived  under  Catholic 
lords  or  princes ;  it  stipulated  that  the  Proteetuita 
should  retain  such  bishoprics  and  benefices  as 
they  already  held,  but  an  article  was  inserted 
in  it  (though  never  fairly  agreed  to  by  both 
parties),  that  if  any  pr^te  or  spiritual  lord 
should  in  futnie  embrace  FlroteBtantism,  he 
should  be  defnived  of  all  his  benefices.  More- 
over, the  treal^  only  took  account  of  Lutheiana ; 
the  Oalvinists  (who  are  very  numerous),  with  the 
ZuingHans  and  other  sectaries,  were  left  without 
legal  protection.  So,  as  time  passed  on,  causes  of 
discontent  grew  and  multiplied.  There  were  no 
lack  of  wrongs  and  misdoings  on  either  side. 
Catholic  princes  oppressed  and  banished  their 
Protestant  subjects,  prelates  who  became  Pro- 
testants kept  their  benefices,  and  Protestant 
chapters  elected  bishops  of  their  own  faith  to  the 
vacant  sees. 

*'  Both  parties  brought  their  coraplainte  to  the 
Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1608 ;  and  as  the  Protestants 
especially  could  get  no  redress — ^they  being  the 
weaker  parly,  and  the  Kaiser  and  tiie  courts  of 
law  against  them,  so  that  *  on  the  ode  of  their 
oppremors  was  power,' — ihey  banded  tc^etiier  to 
defend  each. other.  Tina  was  the  beginning  of 
the  renowned  livangelical  Union.  A  year  after- 
wards, their  opponents  also  formed  the  Catholic 
League,  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  two 
stood  facing  each  other  with  swords  yet  undravim, 
but  hands  on  the  hilt,  and  eyea  full  of  menace, 
till  the  battle-cry  from  Bohemia  gave  the  signal 
for  furious  onslaught." 
"How  was  that?" 

"  You  know  that  in  Bohemia  the  Protestants  are 
very  numerous — called  Hussites,  United  Brethren, 
Utraqnists  (as  taking  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both 
kinds).  They  had  won  for  themselves  a  measure 
of  religious  liberty,  and  obtained  from  the  Kaiaer 
Budolf  a  Ghartffl-  called  -tiie  *  Letter  of  Majeety ' 
conceding  them  the  right  of  worship,  of  retaining 
tiieir  churches  and  tniilding  new  ones  when 
necessary.  But  the  Jesuits  and  their  tool 
Ferdinand  of  Gratz  could  not  leave  them  iu 
peace." 

"  Is  that  the  Ferdinand  who  is  Kaiser  now  ?  " 
"  The  same.    Mathias,  *  who  succeeded  Rudolf 
on  the  bnperial  tiirone,  ventured  to  designate  his 
conain  Ferdinand  as  his  own  Bucceasor  on  that 
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of  Bohemia.  From  this  man,  ibe  pupil  and  the 
slave  of  the  Je8tiite»  and  already  in  his  own 
domuns  a  latter  perseoator,  the  FtoteetfuitB  knew 
liiey  oonM  expect  no  mercy.  The  destmotioii  of 
two  chnrohes,  which  they  were  building,  con- 
firmed their  worst  fears.  They  remonstrated; 
but  their  repr^entatives  were  arrested,  and  they 
were  told  that  all  had  been  done  by  the  Emperor's 
orders.  Upon  this  the  Frotestant  deputies  entered 
the  royal  castle  of  Prague,  and  taking  by  the 
shoulders  the  two  Imperial  councillors  who  had 
drawn  up  the  Imperial  answer  to  their  complaints, 
they  dragged  them  to  the  window,  and  flung 
them  down  into  the  court-yard  below,  sending 
their  secretary  after  them  to  keep'them  company. 
So  began  the  great  war."* 

**  I  am  sorry  we  Protestants  were  the  first  to 
shed  blood." 

"  Spare  your  sqxtow.  Martinits,  Slawata,  and 
secretary  FabritiuB  sustained  no  hurt  from  their 
fall  of  five  and  forty  feet,  save  that  Slawata's 
shoulder  was  somewhat  bruised.  It  was  not 
&ey  who  were  the  snfierers,  but  the  poor  folk 
throughout  the  land — haply  we  and  our  children 
among  them.  Immediately  all  Bohemia  was  in 
flames,  and  the  oonflagration  spread  throughout 
Germany.  The  Bohemians  chose  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  as  their  king,  instead  of  the 
hated  Ferdinand." 

"  I  know  my  father  fought  for  King  Frederick." 

"  The  Winter  King,  as  he  was  called  in  mockery, 
had  but  a  brief  tenure  of  power.  He  was  over- 
thrown at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620,  and 
the  Bohemian  Insnxreoticm  was  quenched  in 
blood. 

In  Germany,  too,  the  arms  of  the  Kaiser  and 
of  the  League  were  crowned  with  victory.  Tilly, 
the  able  general  of  the  League,  drove  the  luckless 
Frederick  from  his  heredittunr  estates ;  and  a  stiU 

greater  military  genius,  Wallenstein,  I>uke  of 
Friedland,  completed  for  the  Kaiser  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Grermany.  The  King  of  Denmark  inter- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  crushed  and  disheartened 
Protestants;  but  he  could  not  prevail  against 
Wallenstein.  The  Emperor's  triumph  was  com- 
plete ;  and  he  used  it  unmercifoliy  and  imscm- 
pulously.  We  of  the  Protestant  faith  lay  in  the 
dust  at  his  feet — when,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
God  'rai^  us  up  a  Saviour  which  delivered  us 
out  of  the  hands  of  them  who  spoiled  us.'  " 

**  The  King  of  Sweden  ?  " 

**Ay, — and  God  bless  himl  Since  he  set 
foot  upon  our  shores — on  the  29th  of  June  last 
year,  things  have  worn  another  aspect.  Hope 
has  revived;  though  it  be  still  hope  chequered 
with  fear.  Sadly  chequered  indeed — for  was 
there  not  last  May  the  '  Blood  Bath '  of  Magde- 
burg, at  which  all  the  world  stood  horror  stricken  ? 
However,  iheU  has  brought  down  the  curse  of 
God  upon  Tilly  and  his  hordes.  No  gleam  of 
prosperity  has  visited  them  since." 

Here  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  somo 
other  members  of  the  family,  the  converaation 
dropped  for  the  present ;  but  it  left  much  matter 
for  thought  with  Jeanie. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  ahe  volunteered  to  do 
aome  errands  in  the  town  for  her  fiiends;  feeling 


*  On  the  23td  of  Hay,  1618. 
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very  proud  of  having,  as  she  thought,  attained 
sufficient  proficient  in  the  language.  She  had 
to  go  to  a  bookseUer^B  shop,  to  purchase  some 
writing  paper  for  Professor  Stdiubart.  It  was  easy 
to  ask  for  "  Papier,"  imd  the  not  very  intelligent 
apprentice  who  served  the  shop  placed  some 
before  her.  But  it  was  not  the  right  kind,  the 
sheets  should  be  much  larger,  for  in  fact  the 
worthy  Herr  Professor  was  writing  a  book.  She 
tried  to  explain,  but  her  stock  of  German  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  apprentice  was  not  only 
dull,  but  impatient,  with  a  possibility  of  inso- 
lence. Happily  there  was  another  customer  in 
the  shop,  a  tall,  slend«r  lad^,  dressed  in  black,  who 
was  ra-fiier  listlessly  turning  over  a  collection  of 
Luther's  works.  Noticing  Jeanie's  embarrassment, 
she  said  a  few  ^uiet  woras  to  the  apprentice,  who 
immediately  laid  before  her  a  specumen  of  eac^  of 
the  kinds  of  paper  the  ^op  contain^  Jeanie 
thanked  her  new  fiiend  with  a  smiling  "reverence," 
and  having  easily  made  her  sekction  paid  for  her 
purchase,  a  task  not  quite  so  simple,  since  gulden, 
silber  g^oschen  and  good  groschen  were  stiU  some- 
what perplexing,  l^anwhile  the  dark-robed 
lady  had  left  the  shop,  but  a  purse,  evidently 
hers,  lay  unnoticed  on  the  floor.  Jeanie  caught 
it  up,  and  without  reflection  started  in  pursuit, 
for  she  saw  the  tall  figure  not  many  yards  before 
her.  The  lady  walked  quickly,  yet  there  was  no 
hurry  in  her  movements,  only  a  kind  of  rapid 
statelineas.  TJp  one  street,  down  another,  nearly 
all  the  length  of  a  third,  did  Jeanie  follow  her ; 
and  was  almost  out  of  breath  by  the  time  ahe  saw 
her  pause  at  the  door  of  a  substantial  well-built 
house,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets.  As  it  was 
impOBSiUe  to  overtake  her  before  she  entered, 
Jeanie  now  slackened  her  pace  and  took  breath, 
so  that  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  she  also 
applied  for  admittance. 

"  The  lady  in  black,  she  has  lost  something, 
has  she  not  ?  "  said  she  to  the  ueat  maiden  who 
opened  the  door. 

**  Ah  ?  Das  Friiulein  Gertrud  !  "  exclaimed  the 
other,  and  invited  her  to  enter. 

She  was  led  into  a  pleasant  family  room,  where 
a  lady,  who  was  presiding  over  the  evening  meal  of 
three  little  children,  spoke  to  her  with  politeness, 
but  in  German  quite  too  rapid  for  her  imper- 
fect comprehension.  However,  she  made  known 
her  errand  by  showing  the  purse,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Fraulein  Gertrud  herself  came  in.  In 
the  shop  Jeanie  had  scarcely  looked  at  her  face, 
only  noticing  her  tall  ^ght  figure  and  her 
mourning  dress.  Now,  as  she  reoaved  her  few 
quietly  uttered  words  of  thanks,  she  r^puded  her 
attentively,  and  with  a  kind  of  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  awe.  A  living  face  so  still  and 
colourless  had  she  never  seen  before.  The 
features  were  beautiful  as  a  sculptor's  dream,  but 
cold  as  the  marble  in  which  he  tells  it  to  the  world. 
Yet  there  was  no  want  of  intelligence  there,  only 
of  animation  and  emotion.  Evidently  the  past 
had  written  on  that  fswe  records  of  anguish  which 
could  never  be  effaced,  but  now  anguish  itself  had 
faded,  as  utterly  and  completely  as  joy  and  ho|)e 
and  love.  Jeanie  of  course  did  not  see  all  this, 
but  she  saw  quite  enough  to  attract,  to  perplex, 
and  to  baffle  her.  There  was  a  curious  mixture 
of  likeness  fuid  unlikeness  in  the  two  faees  before 
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her.  The  yonng  mother,  who  was  tranquilly 
supplying  her  hoys  with  '*  butterbrod,"  bore  the 
same  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  stately  lady  in 
black,  that  the  living  face  from  which  the 
sculptor  had  caught  his  first  faint  hint  might  bear 
to  his  finished  work — what  it  lost  in  ideal  beauty, 
it  gained  in  warmth  and  colour  and  softness  of 
expression.  Yet  Jeanie  felt  a  far  greater  interest 
in  hsr  first  friend ;  and  actually  thrilled  with 
pleasure  when  she  spoke  to  her  with  a  certain 
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lofty  kindness,  and  took  her  hand  for  a  moment 
as  uiey  parted. 

When  she  returned  home,  she  told  her  little 
adventure.  The  Schubarts  in  full  chorus  ex- 
claimed, "Ah?  Das  Franlein  Gertmd!"  exactly 
as  the  serving  maiden  had  done. 

"And  who  is  the  Fraulein  Gertrud?"  asked 
Jeanie  with  interest. 

"  Das  Fraulein  von  Savelburg,  though  indeed  if 
all  had  their  due,  she  ought  to  be  die  Edelfrau — 
a  countess  of  the  Empire  in  her  own  right.  It  is 
her  fancy  however  to  be  called  simply  Fraulein 
Gertrud,  like  any  one  else,  so  we  all  do  it.  She 
has  come  from  Bohemia; — they  are  exiles,  she 
and  her  cousin,  the  Fran  Doctorin,  whom  you 
saw  with  the  little  children.  An  old  cavalier, 
their  grandfather,  brought  them  here  ten  years 
ago,  and  died,  leaving  them  friendless  tunong 
atrangers.  But  the  ^ood  Dr.  Heimskirk  married 
the  little  one,  who  might  have  been  his  daughter, 
and  the  great  lady  has  lived  with  them  ever 
flince." 

"  Savelburg  I "  Jeanie  repeated.  **  I  think  I 
have  heard  that  name  before." 

"  You  may  have  heard  her  spoken  of  since  you 
came  here.  She  is  cold  and  proud,  and  has  made 
no  friends  among  us.  But  we  pity  her  for  her 
sorrows,  which  have  been  great." 

At  lhat  moment  the  Fran  Bittmeiaterin  entered 


the  room  quickly,  an  expression  of  joy  in  hep 
face,  and  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"From  my  husband,"  she  said.  "Thank  the 
dear  God,  he  is  safe  and  well,  nor  is  he  at  present 
exposed  to  any  danger.  He  is  still  near  Stettin 
with  the  Marquis.  Indeed,  he  laments  tiiat  the 
general  is  not  more  enterprising,  and  more 
desirous  of  leading  his  fine  atHe  army  to  gloty 
and  victory.  He  fears  nothing  important  wiU 
be  accomplished  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and 
then,  with  the  good  blessing  of  (}od,  he  hopes  to 
visit  me  here.  But  what  do  von  think  of 
that  foc^h  fellow,  Graham  of^  Denniscnug? 
He  has  actually  quarrelled  with  the  Marquis 
upon  some  frivolous  pretext,  thrown  up  his 
commission,  and  volunteered  into  the  Swedish 
service." 

The  Frau  Eittmeisterin  was  not  aware  of  the 
presence  of  Jeanie,  who  had  seated  herself  in  the 
deep  embrasure  of  a  window;  and  no  one  was 
quick  enough  to  interrupt  her,  itntil  the  yonng 
girl  herself  leant  forward,  looking  greatly  dis- 
tressed. *'  Oh  !  Dame  Elizabeth,  is  it  true  ? " 
she  asked  in  her  native  tongue. 

"  Mein  liebes  kind — my  dear  duld, — I  did  not 
know  you  were  present,  or  I  would  not  have  told 
it  after  such  a  fitshion.  But  it  is,  unhappily,  too 
true.  And  what  is  worse  perhaps,  your  uncle 
has  taken  with  him  that  poor  bairn  Hugh,  to 
the  ruin  of  hia  prospecte  for  life." 

"  It  may  be  that  Hugh  would  not  leave  him." 
"  Clashes  and  clavers !  "  •  said  Dame  Elizabeth 
unceremoniously.  "A  bairn  of  twelve  years 
must  do  what  his  elders  tell  him,  since  he  has 
not  wit  enough  for  his  own  guidance.  Of  coarse 
your  uncle  is  responsible  for  him.  But  in  trath, 
my  bairn,  I  fear  Master  Charles  is  one  of  those 
Beubens  of  whom  we  see  too  many  in  these 
wars,  who  being  unstable  as  water  shall  not 
excel." 

"  Indeed,  Dame  Elizabeth,"  pleaded  Jeanie 
tearfully ; — "  indeed  he  means  weU." 

Poor  child !  it  was  so  often  her  task  to  find 
excuses  for  her  elders.  But  why  should  the  pale 
face  of  the  dark-robed  lady  come  before  her  at 
that  moment,  and  seem  to  be  looking  unutterable 
scorn  at  her  uncle's  vacillation  and  weakness  of 
purpose  ? 

Dame  Elizabeth  pitied  her  distress,  and  soothed 
her  kindly,  assuring  her  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  she  abandon  her,  and  adding  that 
the  Schubarts  were  quite  willing  to  give  her  a 
home  as  long  as  she  desired.  She  was  quieted, 
and  in  a  manner  comforted.  But  &om  that  day 
her  anxieties  for  the  two  most  dear  to  her  grew 
more  intense  and  wearing.  They  were  now  no 
longer  "on  the  edge  of  the  storm,"  but  in  the 
very  midst  of  it.  They  had  passed  "  from  the 
safe  glad  rear  to  the  awful  van,"  and  stood  now, 
so  far  as  she  knew,  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest 
conflict.  All  around  her  were  vratching  with 
breathless  eageme^  the  movements  of  the  Swedish 
army,  on  whose  fortunes  hung  the  last  hop©  of 
Protestantism  and  liberty.  In  sympathy  with 
all  around,  she  watched  and  waited,  but  with  the 
added  earnestness  of  agonising  personal  hope  and 
fear. 


*  Idle  talk  and  noueiue. 
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Soon  the  glad  tidings  of  the  lidctoiy  of 
Gustavns  Adolphus  at  Leipzig  thrilled  every 
Protestant  heart  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Und.  Women  -wept  with  joy, 
men  gave  thanlu  to  the  Grod  of  battles  wim 
voicee  trembling  with  emotion..  This  splendid 
and  decisive  triumph  of  the  anm  of  Protestantism 
meant  for  them — not  merely  civil  liberty  and 
freedom  of  worship — ^but  security  from  the 
nameless  horrors  that  had  made  the  fair  city  of 
Magdeburg  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  reduc- 
ing in  one  awful  day  her  thirty  thousand 
prosperous  inhabitants  to  three  hundred  teiTor- 
stricken  fugitives.  Well  indeed  might  those 
rejoice  whom  the  Lord  had  saved,  and  delivered 
out  of  the  hand  of  such  enemies !  Well  indeed 
might  every  bell  in  Frankfort  send  forth  a  joyful 
peu,  and  the  walls  of  every  church  re-echo  with 
songs  of  praise ! 

"  For  OUT  God  hath  ctaahoJ  tho  tyrant,  our  God  hath 

raised  the  elare; 
Hath  mocked  the  'wiadom  of  the  wise  and  tho  valour  of 

the  brave: — 

"Sow  glory  to  tho  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  ivhom  all  glorieB 
aiel" 

CHAPTER  VI. — OIOTASA's  FHIESD. 

After  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  for  the  victory 
of  Leipzig  had  died  away,  life  went  on  smoothly 
and  quietly  enough  in  the  quaint  Gorman  city. 
A  sense  of  security,  the  more  delightful  from  its 
novelty,  b^an  to  replace  the  alarms  and  dangers 
of  the  previous  year ;  and  thoughts  of  siege  and 
capture  by  storm  receded  gradually  into  the 
distance.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  Ufe  resumes 
its  quiet  everyday  course  after  the  most  terrible 
catastrophes.  The  sfune  Hand  that  dothes  with 
soft  Teraure  the  chasms  rent  by  the  volcano  and 
the  earthquake  gives  men  strength  to  work  for 
bread,  women  power  to  care  for  household 
comfort,  and  little  children  happy  hearts  to 
laugh  and  play,  even  when  yesterday's  sky  has 
been  black  with  the  smoke  of  their  burning 
homes,  and  the  yet  smouldering  fires  may  be 
rekindled  to-morrow. 

Jeanie  went  on  her  quiet  way,  improving 
rapidly  in  the  German  tongue,  and  in  the  house- 
hold Industrie  bdoved  of  Germcui  maids  and 
matrons;  while  she  watched  anxiously  for 
tidings  of  those  who  were  with  the  Swedish 
host,  which  was  now  advancing  triumphantly 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Meanwhile  she  con- 
trived to  weave  a  slender  thread  of  romuice  into 
the  grey  texture  of  her  daily  life,  by  a  distant  wor- 
ship of  the  dark-robed  lady.  Very  young  girls 
often  cherish  this  kind  of  passion ;  and  though 
Jeanie's  circumstances  and  training  had  been 
severely  repressive,  nature  had  gifted  her  bounti- 
fully with  imagination  and  enthusiasm.  That  day 
was  marked  with  white  when  she  was  so  happy 
as  to  behold  Fraulein  Gertrud  at  church,  or  to 
receive  a  smile  of  recognition  as  they  passed  each 
other  in  the  street  Great  then  was  her  joy 
when  one  morning  the  Frau  Doctorin  actu^y 
came  to  see  her,  and  begged  her  to  return 
with  her  and  visit  her  cousin.  "  She  is  ill," 
said  the  friendly  little  lady,  who  was  far 
more  popular  than,  her  reserved  and  stately 


relative.  "And  she  likes  you,  my  Fraulein, 
actually  she  even  wishes  to  see  you.  The  only 
wish  I  have  heard  her  utter  for  ten  long  years  t 
It  would  be  a  pity — ^would  it  not? — mat  she 
should  be  disappointed." 

Jeanie's  &oe  flushed  crimson  with  surprise 
and  pleasure.  But  lliough  inwardly  much 
excited  she  only  answered  quietly,  "  I  will  come 
with  you,  Frau  Doctorin." 

She  found  the  lady  of  Savelburg  on  a  couch  in 
her  own  apartment.  She  received  her  young 
visitor  with  kindness,  and  soon  drew  out  her 
simple  history,  to  which  she  listened  with  some 
appearance  of  interest.  But  when  Jeanie  would 
have  spoken  of  what  her  own  heart  at  the  time 
was  full  of — the  War,  its  progress  and  its 
prospects,  she  grew  constrained,  and  apparently 
indinerent,  and  soon  turned  the  conversation  into 
another  channel. 

This  proved  the  first  of  many  visits.  Fraulein 
Gertru^  though  always  reserved,  evidently  took 
pleasure  in  iS»  young  girl's  society,  and  treated 
her  with  uniform  kindness.  After  a  time  she 
offered  to  instruct  her  in  oertun  rare  kinds  of 
embroidery,  in  which  she  was  herself  an  adept. 
No  word  on  the  subject  had  ever  passed  between 
them,  yet  Jecmie  felt  sure  that  her  friend  was 
aware  of  her  lonely  and  dependent  position,  and 
wished  to  furnish  her  with  the  means  of  self- 
support.  So  she  thankfully  accepted  her  offer, 
and  thenceforward  spent  some  hours  of  almost 
every  day  at  the  house  of  Doctor  Heimskirk. 
Fraulein  Gertrud  proved  an  excellent  teacher, 
thoughtful,  painstaking,  and  considerate.  Clear- 
ness of  perception  seemed  her  distinguishicg 
characteristic ;  and  it  showed  itself  in  everything 
she  said  or  did,  from  her  rare  but  valuable 
observations  on  the  books  Jeanie  read  to  her 
occasionally,  to  her  manner  of  arranging  a 
pattom,  or  explaining  the  mystuies  of  an 
intricate  stitch.  "  You  always  see  at  once  the 
best  and  quickest  way  to  do  a  thing,"  said  her 
admiring  pupU  one  day.  "  I  sometimes  wish 
you  were  at  the  head  of  our  armies." 

"  Our  armies  ?  Which  are  they  ? "  asked 
Fraulein  Gertrud  with  a  slight  smile. 

"Our — us — we  Protestants,"  said  Jeanie  un- 
grammatically, but  expressively.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  she  had  felt  a  little  shocked  at  her 
friend's  assumption  of  indifierence  to  '*  CauBe." 
"  But  that  was  a  foolish  thing  for  me  to  sa^,"  she 
added  ^ter  a  moment,  "I  forgot  there  is  One 
greater,  and  that  He  rules." 

"  You  mean  the  £ing  of  Sweden?  " 

"  No,  Fraulein,"  Jeanie  answered  gravely.  "  I 
meant  the  King  of  kings,  the  God  of  battles." 

"You  believe  He  rules?  Now,  in  this  age? 
Here,  in  Germany  ?  Well,  dear  child,  keep  tioat 
faith  as  loug  as  thou  canst." 

'*  I  shall  keep  it  for  ever  and  ever,"  said  Jeanie 
with  deep  earnestness,  "  Oh,  Fraulein,  if  I  lost 
it  I  should  die." 

"  No,  you  would  not.  Perhaps  your  better  self 
might  die,  but  you  might  Hve  on  without  it,  the 
ghost  and  shadow  of  what  you  were." 

"  Dear  Fraulein,  I  cannot  understand  you,  and 
you  trouble  me." 

That  would  I  not  wiUingly  do,"  said  Fraulein 
Gertrud,  drawing  her  near  and  kissing  her, — "for 
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I  lore  thee,  my  child.  The  dart  knowledge  that 
brings  death  may  come  to  thee  soon  enough. 
Ifeanwhile,  go  on  trusting  as  long  as  trust  is 
possible  to  thee.  And  remember,  whatever 
happens,  we  are  always  fnends.  Little  Jeanie, 
call  me  *  thou-* " 

Jeukie  gave  her  the  proof  of  intimacy  she 
asked,  and  went  home  full  of  a  new  pity,  which, 
shaded  and  softened,  but  hardly  dinunished,  her 
admiring  love  for  her  friend. 


HONOURING  THE  LOED'S  DAT. 

THE  following  interesting  incident  was  related 
to  the  writer,  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  the 
narrative  from  the  meronant  hiwimlf  to  whom 
it  occurred. 

"When  a  youth,  the  latter  obtained  a  situation 
in  a  provision  store  in  one  of  the  great  mCTcuitile 
cities  of  the  United  States.  On  the  first  Saturday 
evening,  he  was  told  by  his  employer,  that  he 
would  be  expected  to  be  at  his  business  post  the 
next  day,  the  same  as  usual.  On  the  lad  respect- 
fully replying  that  he  could  not  do  so,  as  he  had 
been  always  taught  by  his  friends  to  honour  the 
Lord's  Day,  he  was  bluntly  told,  that  if  he  would 
not  do  what  he  was  asked,  be  might  come 
on  Monday  morning  and  get  his  wages,  as 
there  would  be  no  furtiier  o<»»sion  for  his 
services. 

We  may  imagine  how  such  a  notice  was 
calculated  to  discourage  the  youth;  neverthe- 
less be  kept  to  his  r^sdation,  and  after  a  day 
spent  in  a  right  mamner,  proceeded  on  the 
Ubn^y  to  get  his  discharge.  It  was  his  duty  to 
open  the  store,  and  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  he 
noticed  a  man,  as  the  morning  was  dark,  trying  to 
make  out  the  inscriptions  over  the  warehouse  doors. 
Asking  him  what  he  wanted,  the  man  replied 
that  he  was  a  ship  captain,  and  was  looking  for 
a  provision  store,  in  order  to  get  supplies  for 
his  vessel,  which  was  coming  down  the  river 
with  the  tide.  The  youth  wUlingly  forgetting 
his  employer's  unkind  threat  of  dismissal,  at  once 
told  the  stranger,  that  if  he  would  go  with  him 
to  his  master's  premises,  he  would  be  sure  to  find 
there  the  article  he  was  in  search  of.  On  getting 
to  the  stores,  the  captain  selected  a  large  supply 
of  provisions,  for  wMch  he  paid  well.  In  short,  it 
was  an  excellent  commercial  transaction.  When 
he  came  to  pay  the  money,  the  chief  clerk,  who 
had  now  made  his  appearance,  made  out  the 
account,  and  saw  that  ^e  notes  tendered  in  pay- 
ment were  those  t)f  solvent  banks,  a  point  of  no 
small  importance  in  those  days  of  unsound 
American  currency.  By  this  time,  too,  the 
stranger's  ship  had  arrived  at  the  wharf  attached 
to  the  store,  and  the  goods  were  placed  on  board 
of  it,  when  it  proceeded  on  its  voyage. 

At  a  later  hour,  the  youth's  employer  came 
to  business,  and  the  clerk  told  him  that  the 
new  lad  had  been  doing  an  excellent  stroke 
of  business,  before  others  were  astir  that 
morning. 

A  very  good  price  too  he  has  got  for  the  goods," 
said  the  master,  as  ho  looked  complacently  at  the 


invoice.  "  But,"  he  oontinned,  "  depend  upon  it, 
he  has  been  taken  in  and  got  bad  notes." 

"No!"  replied  the  clerk,  "that's  aU right;  I 
attended  to  that  myself." 

Fteamtly  n^  lad,  the  youth  came  up  to  his 
employer's  desk. 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  good  humonredly,  "  what  do 
you  wtfnt?" 

*'  Oh  I  sir,  you  told  me,  I  was  to  come  to  you 
to-day  uid  get  my  wages  and  my  dismissal." 

*'  Nonsense,"  rejoined  the  master,  "  go  to  your 
work,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  that." 

So  to  work  he  went  and  kept  his  situation,  and 
a  good  conscience.  When  our  informant  .heard 
the  anecdote  from  him,  he  had  become  a  success- 
ful Irader,  God  having  blessed  bis  youthful  con- 
scientiousness. 

This  incident  reminds  us  of  another  of  some- 
what the  same  character,  which  was  told  us 
bya^n'Ueman,now  dead,  who  at  the  time  held  a 
very  important  position  on  the  staff  of  one  of  our 
great  religious  societies. 

"  When  I  was  a  youth,"  bo  his  narrative  ran, 
"  I  was  sent  b^  my  friends  to  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be 
apprenticed  as  an  articled  clerk,  to  a  firm  of 
solicitors  there.  My  connections  at  home,  though 
not  evangelical  Christians,  respected  religion,  and 
when  I  left  them  counselled  me  to  be  always 
particular  in  observing  the  Iiord's  Day  and  reve- 
rencing it. 

"  On  getting  to  my  new  situation,  the  mana- 
ging clerk  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  told  me 
that  I  would  be  expected  to  put  in  m^  appear- 
ance at  the  office  on  Sunday.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  been  always  taught  not  to  do  any  work  on 
that  day,  and  that  I  meant  to  go  to  church.  To 
chnroh  I  accordingly  went.  On  the  Monday 
when  I  returned  to  the  office,  one  of  llie  partnerR, 
a  lively  little  man  looked  hard  at  me,  bat  said 
nothing.  The  next  Sunday  and  the  next  I 
pursued  the  same  course,  without  any  objection 
being  made  to  it.  There  were  other  articled 
clerks  in  the  office,  and  they  seeing  what  I  did, 
gradually  did  the  same,  without  any  opposition 
from  the  principals.  In  course  of  time,  some  of 
the  partners  ceased  to  come,  until  at  last  the  little 
man  I  have  named  was  the  only  one  who  came, 
and  that  only  for  an  honr  or  two.  £ven  this  in 
time  ceased,  and  the  office  was  shut  up  on  the 
Sunday.  Then  more  curious  still,  the  other 
solicitors  in  the  town  followed  the  example  that 
our  office  had  set,  till,  ere  long,  no  business  at  all 
was  done  on  the  LcntL's  Day  hy  any  solicitor  in 
theplace." 

lids  incident  occurred  towards  the  banning 
of  the  present  century,  uid  though  the  gentleman 
who  narrated  it  tras  afterwards  a  deeply  religions 
man,  he  was,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  not 
BO  at  the  time  he  set  the  example  which  had  such 
fruitful  results.  The  anecdote  shows,  howevw, 
the  power  even  of  unconscious  influence,  and 
how  impossible  it  is  to  estimate  the  results  of 
any  one  action  for  good  or  evil.  In  the  words  of 
Tennyson : 

**  Our  echoes  roll  from  hiuI  to  sonl, 
And  they  grow  on  for  ever." 

A  third  anecdote  connected  with  the  Loiti's 
Day  may  here  appropriately  be  given.  The 
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incident  oocurred  to  the  giand&ther  of  the 
gentleman  who  narrated  it  to  us. 

The  late  Lord  L  was  well  known  as  a  brave 

warrior  during  the  Peninsular  War.  His  lordship, 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  was  anxious  to  have 
some  timber  on  his  estate  cut  down  that  he 
might  disoharae  certain  pressing  pecuniary 
obEgations.  mthont  giving  taxj  intimation  of 
his  intention,  he  called  on  Sunday  morning  upon 
my  friend's  grandfather,  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  go  with  his  family  to  church,  and  asked  him 
to  walk  with  him  over  the  estate,  that  they 
might  together  see  what  timber  was  fit  for 
cutting.  The  grandfather  respectfully  replied 
that  uiat  day  he  had  another  Master  whom  ho 
must  serve,  but  iliat  he  would  be  ready  at  any 
hoar  on  a  working  day  to  be  promptly  at  Ms 
lordship's  service.  His  lordship  merely  said  **  very 
wall,"  and  named  another  day,  when  the  agent 
attended  him,  and  did  the  work  that  was  wanted 
of  him,  apparently  to  his  lordship's  satisfaction. 
The  matter  seemed  to  have  blown  over,  when 
shortly  I  afto-wards,  the  ^ent  (who  had  been 
many  years  in  his  lordships  service)  received  a 
notice  that  he  was  wanted  to  meet  licnd  It — -  at 
the  office  of  his  man  of  business  on  a  particular 
day,  and  in  a  neighbouring  town.  The  request 
was  an  unusual  one,  and  much  surmising  took 
place  among  his  friends  as  to  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  it.  "  Depend  upon  it,"  said  some, 
who  pretended  to  see  farther  than  othere,  "his 
lordship,  though  he  said  nothing  at  the  time,  has 
taken  offence  at  your  refusal  to  work  for  him  on 
Sunday ;  and  now  that  the  business  is  finished, 
intends  to  give  you  notice  of  dismissal." 

The  day  came,  and  the  agent  kept  the  appoint- 
ment ;  "mien,  to  his  joyful  surprise,  inst^^  of 
fliving  a  notice  of  dismissal,  his  lordship  told 
him,  with  exprasions  of  esteem,  that  he  desired 
to  ^ow  his  sense  of  the  conscientious  manner  in 
which  he  had  so  long  disohaiged  his  duties,  and 
that  he  had  asked  him  to  attend  in  order  that  he 
might  setUe  a  pension  upon  him.  The  reader 
may  imagine  his  happiness,  when  he  found  all 
his  fears  at  an  end,  and  had  this  proof  of  the 
approbation  of  his  conduct  by  a  divine  and  an 
earthly  mswter.    The  worthy  man  lived  long  to 

enjoy  Lord  L  's  bounty,  having  died  at  the 

age  of  102.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  hundredth 
birthday,  some  of  his  neighbours,  by  whom  he 
was  much  respected,  entorteined  him  at  a  public 
dinner,  and  gave  him  a  Bible,  accompanied  with 
the  hope  that  he  might  have  to  the  ood  of  his 
pilgrimage  the  guidance  of  Him  who  had  guided 
him  "  a  hundred  years."  ^  h.  u. 


STATPA  AND  lONA. 

THESE  two  islands  of  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland  are  always  named  together,  although 
no  two  scenes  are  more  widely  diverse  in  the 
causes  which  make  them  interesting  to  tourists. 
The  associations  of  lona  are  wholly  historical  and 
antiquarian ;  those  of  Staffa  almost  wholly  belong 
to  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature.  Both  are 
too  iamiliar  to  require  detailed  description  here, 
and  we  merely  quote  two  passages  from  well 


known  authors,  as  representative  of  the  emotions 
which  they  call  up  in  the  mind  of  every  thought- 
ful visitor. 

The  celebrity  of  lona  is  due  to  its  having  been, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  residence 
of  St.  Columba,  the  Irish  saint  and  evangellBtt 
The  famous  passage  in  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides  "  gives  uie  keynote  to  all  that  has  been 
said  or  sung  about  the  place,  which  Wordsworth 
calls  "  the  glory  of  the  West : " 

"  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  olans  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefit  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings 
of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local 
emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  en- 
deavoured, and  woidd  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  ua  from  the  power  of  our 
senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advanoes 
us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Fsa  from  me 
and  from  my  fnends  be  suoh  frigid  philosophy  as 
may  conduct  us  indifferent  or  unmoved  over  any 

Cund  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom, 
very,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  httle  to  be 
envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  foroe 
upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer,  among  the  ruins  of 
lona." 

The  celebrity  of  Staffo  is  of  far  more  recent 
date.  It  is  scarcely  named  in  the  old  histories 
and  legends  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
almost  the  first  to  have  invested  the  rocky  island 
with  the  charms  of  poetry.  In  his  **  Lord  of  the 
Isles  "  he  names  Stamt,  bat  speaks  of  it  as  a  place 
of  recent  renown. 

"  Then  all  unkaown  ita  coltunna  roBe, 
Where  dark  and  undisturbed  repoeo 
The  cormorant  had  found." 

To  the  geologist  and  to  the  artist,  to  the 
scientific  observer  and  the  lover  of  the  pictur- 
esque, the  island  of  Staffa  is  now  well-known  and 
famous.  Although  surrounded  with  no  historic 
halls  of  interest  like  lona,  the  island  of  Staffa 
rarely  fails  to  excite  feelings  of  natural  piety, 
such  as  Wordsworth  has  stressed  in  his  Somet 
on  Fingal's  cave,  where  he  describes 

«The  pillai'd  Tertlcol 
Expanding,  yet  jaeciee,  the  roof  embow'd. 
Might  seem  do(^gaed  to  humble  man,  when  proud 
Of  his  beit  workmanship  by  plane  and  tool." 

In  this  idea  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Scott, 
whose  lines,  in  the  Lord  of  the  lales,  have  a  strain 
worthy  of  the  scene : 

Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd, 
fiy  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seemed  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  I 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells. 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause. 
From  the  hi^  Tault  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  time  prolonged  and  high 
That  mocks  the  Qt^Bn'i  melody." 
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To  the  remembrance  of  these  lines  of  Soott  is 
probably  also  dne,  or  at  least  in  the  same  tone 
lATith  them  is,  the  happy  expression  of  Professor 
Wilson  who  speaks  of  *'  the  pealing  anthem  of 
waves  in  the  cave-cathedral  of  Bta£fa." 

These  long  drawn  aisles,  with  their  basalt 


illars,  have  often  since  resounded  with  strung  <^ 
igher  melody  than  that  of  winds  and  waves, 
and  many  a  Christian  tourist  has  lifted  heart  and 
voioe  in  praise  and  thanksgivii^,  their  laetj 
growing  warmer  in  the  pillared  cave  of  Sta&  as 
well  as  among  the  ruins  of  lona. 


EELIGIOUS  WOEK  DT  CANADA. 


AUONG  the  subjects  of  general  interest  there 
is  none  more  engrossing  to  our  good  people 
at  home  than  the  efforts  of  the  Churches  to  cpver 
the  ground  ooca|aed  by  the  advancing  settle- 
ments, so.  that  the  consolations  and  guidance  of 
religion  may  accompaiiy  the  pioneers  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  first  Christian  missionaries  to  the 
aborigines  of  Canada  were  the  members  of  tha 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  other  religious  orders  who 
accompanied  the  early  French  colonists,  and 
many  .of  whom  were  most  earnest  and  self-deuy- 
ing  men.  Owing  to  their  labours  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remaining  aborigines  of  the  country 
prefers  the  Boman  Cauiolic  fiaith,  though  there 
are  also  many  communities  of  Protestant  Indians, 
and  active  missionary  work ,  is  being  carried  on 
among  the  remuning  heathen  tribes.  One  of  the 
meet-  remarlnble  and  successful  Protestant  mis- 
sions is  that  of  Mr.  Duncan's  at  Metlakatla,  in 
Britiah  Columbia.  The  French  colonisation  gave 
to  Uxo  B(nnaa  Catholic  Church  the  priority  of 
oooopation.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  were 
Huguenot  Icolomsts,  as  well  as  Boman  Cathdio.; 
bat  this  element  was  before  long  eliminated  by 
the  actum  of  the  French  Govenuuent  and  of  the 
clergy  and  leading  mein  of  the  colony,  so  that 
only  a  few  traces  of  it  survive  here  and  there. 

But  although  Roman  Catholics  were  first  in 
the  field,  ■  hftrd  upon  them  have  fpUowed  the 
clergy  and  ministers  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. The  Presbyterians  have  been  especially 
active,  and  the  Church  of  England  and  others 
have  manfully  eDterod  into  the  work.  Although 
in  the  long-settled  portions  it  may  be  expected 
liiat  the  contributions  of  local  Churchmen  shall 
suffice,  yet  there  are  not  funds  enough  to  send 
ministers  to  the  scattered  abodes  of  men  in  the 
backwoods,  and  in  the  new  clearings  on  the 
fringes  of  the  provinces.  Much  work  of  the 
hig^t  iinportanoe  is  done  W  the  missionary 
agencies  of  the  vwious  churches,  and  such  so- 
cieties as  the  Britiih  American  Booh  and  Trad 
Society^  whose  agents  scatter  copies  of  the  Bible 
and  New  Testamettt,  tracts,  and  religious  books, 
over  the  widely  separated  villages  of  the  Mari- 
time provinces;  and  this  agency,  is  largely  and 
liberally  aided  by  The  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
London,  who  do  not  confine  their  aid  to  any  one 
channel,  but  also  help  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
power  all  sections  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  all  British  North  America 
under  the  power  of  tine  Gospel  of  Christ,  In  tiie 
lumber-men's  camp,  among  the  great  gangs  of 
labourers  on  the  railroads,  in  the  isolated  colonist's 
l<^-hut,  the  visits  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  are  eagerly  looked  for  and  warmly  wel- 
comed.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  on  the  part  of 


Christian  people  in  Great  Britain  to  assast  in 
giving  their  countrymen  in  Canada  that  needed 
aid  without  which  ruval  work  cannot  be  Cfurried 
on  by  the  Church  in  the  Dominion. 

The  labours  of  many  of  the  bdcihops  and 
missionaries  is  indeed  very  great.  They  arc 
obliged  to  be  perpetually  on  the  move  in  order  to 
attend  to  pastoral  duties  in  outlying  places. 
Long  and  weary  journeys  have  te  be  undertaken, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  visit  all  the  numerous 
stations  during  the  best  time  of  year  for 
travelling.  Often  winter  storms  must  be  faced, 
and  wrapped  in  what  warm  clothing  he  may 
have,  the  minister  of  the  Grospel  must  keep  hu 
appointment,  ^n  spite  of  all  difficulties  of  weather 
and  distance.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  bishop  in 
Ontario,  travelling  alone  in  a'  gig,  and  driving 
his  horse,  found  himself  one  evening,  when  the 
cold  had  become  intense,  so  benumbed  that  he 
could  not  hold  the  reins.  He  got  out  and  ran, 
but  when  again  seated  the  numbness  returned, 
and  he  finalhr  lost  consciousness,  his  last  recollec- 
tion being  tliat  he  had  no  feeUng  of  pain  from 
thd  cold,  but  of  great  weariness.  The  horse 
pursued  his  way,  his  unconscious  master  retain- 
ing his  seat  in  the  half-covered  vehide.  The 
animal  stopped,  after  what  must  have  been  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  hours,  at  a  small  wooden 
house,  and  the  settler,  coming  out,  found  the 
bishop,  frozen  a{id  apparently  dead.  He  wai 
brought  in  and  revived  with  great  difficulty,  the 
frozen  limbs  being  rubbed  with  snow  and  the 
coldest  water.  My  friend  described  his  return  to 
life  as  the  most  agonising  experience.  The  pain 
was  intolerable.  His  faoe,  eyes,  fmd  limbs  were 
racked  with  torture,  and  he  never  quite  recovered 
the  effects  of  that  night  drive. 

There  are  still  immense  tracts  in  this  provifto^ 
as  w^  as  in  many  other  provinces,  where  mmilar 
sufferings  might  be  ^dured  unless  precauiioiu 
are  ti^n.  But,  to  have  proper  precaatiims,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  of  workers  should  be 
largely  mcreased  and  more  abundant  funds  sup- 
plied, for  the  means  of  travelling,  as  well  as  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  many  wants  constantly 
brought  to  their  notice  among  the  poorest  of 
their  widely-distributed  flocks.  Each  man  gladly 
contributes  what  he  can  to  the  comfort  of  hfe 
visitor,  but  all  he  can  do  is  to  provide  him  food 
and  lodging,  and  he  can  often  give  nothing  for 
his  support  except  when  under  his  own  roof. 
Hon^  must  be  got  elsewhere,  that  there  may  be 
a  man  to  pay  the  visit  which  is  so  welcome. 

None  of  the  churches  are  rich,  although  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
have  good  endowments.  The  Anglican  Church 
now  ^ares  with  its  brethren  the  prorision  made 
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in  early  days  for  the  sustenance  of  the  clergy ; 
but  the  amount  is  small  when  looked  at  with  the 
expanding  needs  of  half  a  continent,  and  the 
constant  calls  for  men  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings. Everywhere  it  is  the  cler^  who  are  seen 
taking  the  lead ;  and  idthough  primary  education 
is  usually  given  to  mixed  classes  of  children  of 
all  denominations,  the  colleges  and  academies  are 
often  nnder  the  ministers  of  rel^ion,  while  there 
are  lar^  numbers  of  divinity  students  under 
instruction. 

The  devotion  ahoiwn  by  the  mass  oi  the  men. 
who  have  entered  into  tne  ministry  is  very  ad- 
mirable, and  they  are  led  by  good  oflfieers.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Algoma  gave  up  all  that  a 
worldly  man  moat  values  in  place,  pay,  and 
society  to  t^e  up  the  work  in  his  wild  diocese 
along  the  north  of  I^ke  Superior  and  the  Geor- 
gian Bay  of  Huron.  In  Capada,  as  in  Africa  and 
the  South  Seas,  the  Gk}Spel  of  Ohrist  has  won 
victories  over  ignorance  and  sin.  The  pi>eaching 
of  redemption  through  the  death  of  Christ  on  the 
Gross  has  touched  and  cleansed  savage  hearts, 
and  the  Indian  manifests,  no  Icsa  than  the  white 


man,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
Ojibbeway  Indians  were  the  most  numerous 
people  along  these  shores.  Heathen  savages  as 
most  of  them  are  still,  the  labours  of  the  mission 
have  met  with  very  fair  success,  and  on  Mani- 
toulin  Island  there  is  a  flourishing  community  of 
native  Christians.  A  touching  story  was  told  to 
us  of  a  squaw,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs.  She 
had  wandered  too  near  the  edge  of  the  share-ioe 
at  a  time  when  thaws  had  loosened  it  The 
Uoctk  on  which  she  stood  parted  &om  the  rest, 
and  a  wind  carried,  it  out  into  the  open  water. 
She  was  found  dead  from  the  cold,  but  her  last 
care  had  been  for  her  baby,  and  it  was  found  to 
have  perished  also,  but  had  been  covered  by  the 
mother  with  everything  she  had  .which  might 
give  it  warmth ;  and  when  she  had  herself  lain 
down  in  the  icy  blast  to  die,  she  had  arranged 
her  body  so  tluit  3ven  in  death  it  might  bo  a 
shelter  for  her  infant  against  the  storm.* 

*  From  '^Oanadion  Piotmes.**  Drawn  with  Pea  and 
Pencil.  Br  the  lAMquU  of  Lomo.  Juat  issued  by  the 
Beligioiu  Tract  Sodeiy. 
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HOW  differently,  and  with  what  different  eyes, 
people  look  at  the  same  things  I  How  many 
there  are  who  notice  nothing ;  this  old  comparison 
of  eyes  and  no  eyes  is,  of  course,  common  and 
evident  enough.  But  some  there  axe  who  notice 
keenly,  yet  only  from  the  animal  view  of  mere 
use,  not  from  the  spiritual  aspect  of  beauty.  The 
animal  view,  yes. — I  lately  found  in  the  fields 
about  the  rectory,  a  hind,  roaming  about.  She 
was  one  of  the  red  deer,  and  I  fancied  she  had 
strayed  &om  the  heathery  and  bracken-rusted 
slopes  of  the  Qnantocks ;  and  that  she  would 
timidly  flee  my  approach.  Judge  my  surprise 
when  she  came  np  to  me  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  stooped  her  graceful  head  to  be  rubbed  1 
After  that  she  followed  the  yoimg  folk  into  the 
garden, — a  tame  hind,  that  had  strayed,  this  we 
gathered  from  a  collar  round  her  neck.  lightly 
she  leapt  the  high  garden  fence,  and  stood 
beside  the  group  on  the  lawn.  There,  about 
the  rockery,  were  clusters  of  the  garden  forget- 
me-not  ;  showing  among  the  grey  stones  and  the 
primrose  mosses ; — azure  surprises  very  dear  to  the 
eye.  Dear  to  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  beauty — dear, 
also,  to  the  eye  of  the  pretty  hind.  But  in  a 
different  sense,  for  while  wie  delightedly  gazed 
on  Hiem,  she,  with  equal  delight,  set  to  work  to 
eat  them. 

She  was  a  mere  utilitarian ;  the  lype  of  a  class. 

But,  to  pass  from  these,  we  find  many  who 
notice  in  a  general  way,  but  not  minutely,  nor 
exactly.  They  bear  the  birds  sing,  and  like 
to  hear  them.  But  the  difference  between  a 
thrush  and  a  blackbird,  a  wren  or  a  hedge- 
warbler;  a  linnet  or  a  robin,  would  never  be 


detected  by  them.  Thus,  too,  they  can  take  in 
the  general  harvest  of  the  beauty  about  them. 
But  they  do  not  join  the  ranks  of  intent  observers, 
who  wander  over  the  fields  of  the  Creator's  works, 
gleaning  carefully  even  every  scattered  ear. 

Often,  for  want  of  an  interpreter :  at  least  of 
one  to  draw  th^r  attention  in  the  first  instan  ce 
to  the  minute  beauties  which  surround  thean. 
When  this  service  has  been  rendered  to  an  ap- 
preciative mind,  it  is  as  though  scfUes  had  fallen 
from  the  eyes,  or  as  though  a  new  world  were 
opened  before  the  gaze. 

The  beauties,  for  instance,  of  lichens  and 
mosses; — are  not  these  often  overlooked  by  those 
who  can  admire  moorland,  heathery  and  fem-olad 
mountains;  nestling  woods,  and  mighty  forests? 
Yet  a  kindred  delight  may  be  obtained  by  the 
close  observer  of  Nature  ;  the  examiner  into  the 
minute  finish  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  Crea- 
tor's miniature  work.  Mountain  slopes  of  fern 
and  heather ;  forests  of  chestnut  and  pine ;  piled 
grey  cr^  and  hoary  precipice,  these  are  not 
within  reach  of  the  eye-harvest  of  the  many. 
But  very  many  might  enjoy  these  beauties  in 
miniature,  if  they  would  study  the  sodden 
licbened  branch  that  has  fallen  across  the  tall 
yellow  bracken,  in  the  wood,  or  that  dry  hoary 
oak  bough  that  lies  in  their  way  as  they  pass  over 
the  meadow  just  laid  up  for  grass.  Or  if  they 
would  beoome  students  of  the  grey  boulder  on  the 
hillside,  or  even  of  the  stone  t^t  has  lain  lost;  on 
the  common,  or  in  the  hedge-bank. 

"  Trees,  clouds,  and  rivers,  are  enjoyable  even  "by 
the  careless ;  but  the  stone  under  his  foot  hass 
for  carelessness,  nothing  in  it  but  stumbling; 
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no  pleasure  is  languidly  to  be  had  out  of  it,  nor 
food  nor  good  of  any  kind;  nothing  but  sym- 
bolism of  the  hard  heart  and  the  unfatherly 
gift.  And  yet  do  but  give  it  some  reverence  and 
watchfulness,  and  there  is  bread  of  thought  in  it, 
more  than  in  any^other  lowly  feature  of  all  the 
landscape.  For  a  stone,  when  it  is  examined,  will 
be  found  a  mountain  in  miniature.  The  fineness 
of  Nature's  work  is  so  great,  that  into  a  single 
block,  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  she  can  compress 
as  many  changes  of  form  and  structure,  in  a 
small  scale,  as  she  needs  for  her  mountains  on  a 
large  one;  and,  taking  moss  for  forests,  and 
grains  of  crystal  for  crags,  the  surface  of  a  stone 
in  by  far  the  plurality  of  instances  is  more 
interesting  than  the  surface  of  an  ordinary  hill ; 
more  fantastic  in  form,  and  incomparably  richer 
in  colour." 

Then  the  grey  lichen.  Grey?  it  ia  the  bloom 
of  the  grey-greengage  embodied.  What  a  study 
may  be  afforded  by  an  old  park-paling !  Many 
will  stop  to  look  tiirough  the  apertures  at  the 
grand  chestnut  domes,  or  at  the  fallow-deer 
daintily  stepping  from  stretches  of  shadow  into 
slants  of  light ;  or  at  the  broadening  sheet  of  the 
streimi,  spanned  by  the  light  bridge,  where  the 
stately  swans 

**  Bail  aTonod  with  qaeenlike  mr. 
Their  breaats,  entirely  white  and  fair, 

Cleave  the  oppoBing  tide ; 
*rhen,  undulaVog  slowly  by. 
They  swell  their  plomage  haughtily, 

Arch  their  snow  wings  in  pride. 
Their  curving  necks  they  backward  throw. 
And  sidelong  gaze,  m  if  they  know, 

Their  grace  to  be  eapied." 

But  how  few  will  not«  the  delicate  beauty, 
close  at  hand,  of  the  fairy  lichen.  This,  a  tangle 
of  miniature  stags  horns;  this,  adorned  with 
smoothly  hoUowed  cups,  curiously  fringed  with 
bearded  growth.  Others,  flat  and  grey  as  the 
silver  of  a  bullet  flattened  against  a  smooth  in- 
different stone.  The  park-palings,  whose  aper- 
tures are  the  frame  of  the  pictures,  are  them- 
selves exquisite  in — if  we  may  say  so, — ^nature's 
art-tracery. 

And  the  lichens  upon  the  rocks,  how  lovely 
they  are,  to  the  eye  that  is  diligent  after  delicate 
delights.  Two  boulders  I  have  in  mind  now; 
two,  of  which  I  made  a  careful  water-colour 
drawing,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  delicious  grey, 
and  of  the  embroidery  of  black  and  orange,  and 
pale  gold,  and  of  pure  white,  with  a  hush  of  grey 
in  it,  or  of  frosted  silver,  with  which  the  slowly 
spreading  lichens  had  adorned  them. 

And  in  the  grey  darkness  of  an  ancient  ruin, 
■  how  the  lichen  growth  graces  the  battered 
veteran  with  medals  of  lichen-gold,  and  of 
ite  dulled  silver,  and  of  darker  bronze  hues, 
trophy-honours  wrested  from  many  a  grand 
repelling,  by  those  grim  squares,  of  furious  onsets 
of  sleet-artillery,  and  impetus  of  the  vehement 
squadrons  of  hurricanes,  which,  at  the  command 
of  Emperor  "Winter,  hurled  their  forces  to  death 
against  the  worn  but  unyielding  resistance  of  the 
foe. 

And  the  mosses,  what  shall  we  say  of  them  ? 
"With  what  conceit  illustrate  their  marvellous 


minuteness  and  exactness,  and  fulness  of  wonder- 
striking  beauty,  for  the  subtly  observant  eye? 
Not  concealing  the  form  of  the  rock,  but  gather- 
ing over  it  "  in  little  brown  bosaes,  like  small 
cushions  of  velvet,"  and  clothing  its  coldness 
and  sternness,  "with  a  soft  leopard's 
skin." 


What. more  can  be  said  of  them  than  has 
been  said  by  the  great  prose-Poet  of  our 
language :  of  whose  description  pages  might  be 
quoted.  How  exquisitely  he  takes  up  his  parable 
for  "  the  herb  yielding  no  seed,  the  fruitless, 
flowerless  lichen  of  .  the  rock.  Lichen  and  mosses, 
(though  these  last  in  their  luxuriance  are  deep 
and  rich  as  herbage),  yet  both  for  the  most  part 
humblest  of  the  green  things  that  live — meek 
creatui'es !  the  first  mercy  of  the  earth — covering 
with  strange  and  tender  honour  the  scarred 
disgrace  of  ruin — laying  quiet  finger  on  the 
trembling  stones,  to  teach  them  rest."  Rich 
and  splendid,  "  yet  all  subdued  and  pensive, 
and  framed  for  simplest,  sweetest  offices  of 
grace." 

Nor  is  their  design  in  creation  merely  that  of 
beauty.     Humblest  things  have  delicate  uses, 
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and  BO,  of  these,  the  simple  teaching  may  be 
comfortable  for  simple  and  nnpretentious  lives. 
The  lichens  and  the  mosses  have  their  ofiBce. 

They  will  not  be  gathered  like  the  flowers,  for 
chaplet  or  love-token ;  but  of  theee  the  wild  bird 
will  make  its  nest,  and  the  wearied  child  his 
pillow." 

How  mu<^  there  is,  in  God's  creation,  in  the 
way  of  parable  or  analogy,  to  guard  fiKun  heart- 
sinking  Uiose  who  are  watchers  of  His  silent 
emblem-teaching.  So  the  mosses  and  the  lichens 
creeping  over  the  scars  of  the  shattered  rocks  and 
disowned  boulders,  and  deserted  ruins,  may  form 
an  apt  similitude  for  the  tender  and  unshowy 
miniBtries  of  the  seemingly  weak  and  helpless ; 
ministries  of  the  child,  ministries  of  the  lowly, 
and  the  unclever ;  ministries  the  more  precious, 
because  unobtrusive.  Unwise,  and  un-Godliko 
are  they  who  would  scorn  these.  The  daisy  may 
indeed  seem  a  palm  tree  beside  the  tiny  organi- 
zation of  moss  and  lichen.  But  Wordsworth's 
dainty  qnatrain  may  be  applied  to  yet  humbler 
iriends  than  that  over  which  he  throws  his  aegis : 

«  Small  senrice  is  true  eerrice  Trhile  it  lasts : 

Of  hamblest  friends,  bright  creature,  scom  not  one : 
The  Daisy,  by  the  shadow  thai  it  casts, 
FwtectB  the  lingering  dewdrop  frran  the  BmL** 

Then  one  thought  about  the  velvet  moss, 
and  the  hoaiy  lichen,  will  it  not  be  the  value,  in 
God's  sight,  in  God's  world,  of  minute  carefully 
wrought  service  ?  Easily  overlooked,  but,  in  such 
a  wond,  indispensable. 

Which  line  of  thought  may  close  with  a  few 
words  more,  of  quotation ;  words  which  refnse,  as 
I  would  close  the  book  upon  them,  to  be  left  out. 

"  And,  as  the  earth's  first  mercy,  so  they  are  its 
lastgifttous.  When  all  other  service  is  vain,  from 
plant  and  tree,  the  soft  mosses  and  grey  lichens 
take  up  their  watch  hy  the  head^one.  The 
woods,  the  blossoms,  ma  gift-bearing  grasses, 
have  done  their  parts  for  a  time,  but  these  do 
service  for  ever.  Trees  for  the  builder's  yard, 
flowers  for  the  bride's  chamber,  com  for  the 
granary,  moss  for  the  grave." 

We  may  pass  on  to  another  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  these  delicate  and  minute  illuminations  with 
which  Grod  has  beautified  the  page  of  the  Book  of 
Nature.  Only  "every  one  of  His  touches  of 
colour,  instead  of  being  a  powder  mixed  with  oil, 
is  a  minute  forest  of  living  trees,  glorious  in 
strength  and  beauty,  and  ooncei^n^  wonders 
of  structure."  The  boulder  on  the  hill-«ide,  or 
lying  where,  a  hundred  years  6^  -it  rolled,  or 
was  cast,  on  the  moor,  is  really  a  miniature  moun- 
tain, with  its  lovely  variely  of  atom  growth,  and 
microscopic  vegetation.  But  in  all  this,  we  note, — 
the  more  we  do  note  it,  and  the  more  minutely 
and  microscopically  we  examine  and  test  it, — tlw 
exact  finish,  the  intense  elaboration,  the  utter- 
most perfection,  of  it  all. 

And,  musing  upon  the  pains  taken,  if  we  may 
say  so,  in  the  least  and  most  insignificant  works 
of  that  ever-producing  proceBs  which  the  Creator 
has  appointed,  and  which  wo  speak  of  as 
'*  Nature," — we  may  learn  a  lesson  as  to  the 
quality  and  finish  which  ought  to  be  found  in 
hfa's  evem  amaUest  and  seemingly  inai^uficaut 


duties.  There  are  mountain  h^ghts,  and  forest 
glades  of  duty,  if  we  may  say  so,  and  there  are 
its  lichens  and  mosses.  Minute,  these  are,  and 
easily  overlooked ;  how  often  are  they  overlooked, 
and  the  wise  man's  advice  neglected, — 

Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things." 

Ihity;  that  state  will  be  Heaven,  indeed, 
when  duty  and  pleasure  are  one.  Thus  is  God's 
will  wrought  by  angelic  intelligenoes.  Ui^hty 
works,  perfectly  performed ;  amall  services, 
exactly  done.   So  Browning  tells  how 

"  Gabriel,  like  a  rainbov's  birth. 
Spread  his  wings,  and  sank  to  earth; 

Entered  in  fiesh  the  empty  cell, 

Lived  there,  and  played  the  craftsman  well : 

(He  did  God's  wUl ;  to  him,  all  one 
IT  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun.") 

They  do  not  serve  for  duty.  Their  service, 
(which  they  call,  "perfect  freedom,")  is  given 
for  love. 

And  even  here,  there  may  be,  (and  are)  hearts 
that  serve,  not  because  they  must,  but  because 
they  may.  Of  these  Wordsworth  speaks,  apostro- 
I^izing  Duty. 

"  There  are,  who  note  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  OQ  them;  who,  in  love  and  truth. 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  aeuee  of  youth; 
Glad  hearts  I  without  reproach  or  blot; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not  I " 

But  they  only,  will  be  likely  to  perform  gladly, 
and  minutely,  the  higher  duties,  who  disdain 
not  to  perform  exactly  and  diligently,  the  lower. 

'llie  spirit  of  the  Victim  of  Calvary  was  already 
seen  in  His  act,  who,  before  He  suffered,  taught 
the  lesson  of  humility  by  washing  the  discipbeB* 
feet. 

Lightly  regarded  ai^d  slovenly  done  service, 
how  common  is  this  with  even  somewhat  earnest 
Christians,  and  slurred  small  work,  is  permitted, 
with  no  secret  trouble  and  anxiety  of  heart,  to  go 
before  the  scrutiny  of  Him  who  wrought  we 
velvet  of  the  moss,  and  the  embroidery  of  the 
lichen. 

Concerning  the  "  oonunon-plaoe  of  the  duties 
of  life,"  one  reminds  us  that "  the  most  minute 
and  trifling  detail  assumes  importance,  from  its 
beinz  an  element,  however  small,  of  a  service 
which  death  shall  not  limit,  any  more  than  fiesh 
and  blood  can  execute."  How  many  things 
become,  with  this  thought,  of  importance.  Many 
things,  "  of  which  the  world  little  thinks,  because 
the  world  neither  knows  nor  regards  their  awful 
relation."  So  Browning  in  his  remarkable  Poem, 
which  supposes  an  Arab  physician  reporting  liia 
strange  experience  having  met  Ijazarus,  after 
his  resurrection,  makes  him  describe,  with  wonder, 
his  disregard  of  what  the  world  thinks  great 
events. 

Speak  of  some  trifling  feet, — he  will  gaze  npt 

**  With  wonder  at  its  very  bitterness, 
(Far  as  X  see)— as  if  in  that  indeed 
He  caught  prodigious  import,  whole  results; 
And  so  will  turn  to  us  the  bystanders 
In  ever  the  same  stupor  (note  this  point) 
"That  we  too  see  not  with  his  i^iened  eyes." 
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Let  us,  then,  suggest  instances  of  the  careless 
thought  ccmceniing  what  we  deem  small  things. 
"Can  who  is  neglectful  of  punctoality,  be 
entrusted  with  a  charge  hi^h  and  watchful 
responsibility  ?  "  Note  the  awznl  pitnctuality  of 
the  universe.  Conceive  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequences of  nnpnnctnality,  in  the  appointed 
services  of  the  bright  worlds  with  which  space  is 
Bown !  The  comet,  after  its  biUions  of  miles, 
back  in  onr  sky  to  the  moment ! 

To  descend  from  this  oppressive  thought,  we 
may  learn  a  lesson  as  to  the  value  ef  often 
neglected  punctuality,  from  a  story  told  of  the 
great  Duke.  He  had  made  an  appointment  with 
a  oi^  dignitary,  to  meet,  at  a  certain  hour,  on 
London  Bridge.  The  dignitary  was  five  minutes 
late,  and,  finding  the  Duke,  watch  in  hand,  and 
angry,  pleaded,  "It  is  only  five  minutes,  your 
grace."  "Only  five  minutes,"  he  replied,  "five 
minutes  unpunctntdity  would  have,  hefbre  now, 
lost  me  a  batUe." 

Next  time  the  city  magnate  took  care,  as  he 
thought,  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  When  the  Duke 
appeared,  he  greeted  him  rather  triumphantly. 
*'  You  see,  your  grace,  I  was  five  minutes  before 
you,  this  time."  *'  Shows  how  little  you  know 
time's  value,"  said  the  old  Field  Marshal.  "I 
am  here  to  the  moment.  I  cannot  afford  to  waste 
five  minutes." 

Again,  let  us  instance  irritability,  and  absence 
of  self-control.  "Can  he  who  does  not  control 
his  temper,  be  fit  for  the  firmnras  and  patience 
of  angeuc  authority  ?  "  How,  for  example,  can 
this  condition  of  the  mind  be  consistent  with 
justice  in  judgment,  and  with  equity  in  action? 
So  this  small  grit  may  mar  the  even  working  of 
^roat  wheels.  Notwithstanding,  how  common  it 
IS  to  hear  people  speak,  as  though  it  were  a 
matter  of  little  moment,  of  their  "  impatient 
temper."  Yet  how  many  small  home  injustices 
are  the  result  of  this.  How  the  soft  moss  and 
kixidly  lichen  of  many  gentle  amenities  are  want- 
ing, which  might  have  veiled  scars,  and  softened 
jagged  edges. 

And  once  more,  selfishness.  How  almost 
nniversal  is  this  with  us!  And  how  lightly 
regarded.  Yet  how  singularh'  un-Christlike ; 
how  alien  to  His  example  and  His  reqtdrements ; 
requirements  even  to  crucify  self,  to  deny  self 
daily,  and  to  follow  Him.  Surely,  this  is,  to  be 
His  imitators,  not  only  in  mighty  sufferings,  and 
stupendous  sacrifices,  hut  in  the  small  self-cross- 
ings and  denial  of  personal  inclinations,  for 
-which  every  hour  of  the  day  presents  almost 
conattmtly  neglected  opportunities. ,  But  the 
blank  monotony  of  every-day  life  might  become 
beantiful,  traced  over  with  the  minute  lichens, 
and  cushioned  by  the  small  mosses,  of  the  kindly 
acts  and  forbearances  of  a  selfless  spirit. 

May  we  quote  some  very  simple  verses,  cut 
fi-QTii  a  newspaper,  in  which  a  hint  may  be  found 
of  how  the  Heavenly  Father  weighs  careful  small 
service,  i^inst  careless  lai^  professions  ? 

WHICH  LOVED  BEST? 

«*  T  LOVE  j-oa,  mother,"  said  little  John; 

Then,  forgetting  his  vork,  hia  cap  went  on, 
And  he  Tras  off  to  the  gRidcn-swing, 
And  left  her  the  crater  and  ■wood  to  bring. 


"  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  rosy  Nell ; 

"  I  love  yon  better  than  tongue  can  tell." 
Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the  day. 
Till-  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  vent  to  jdi^. 

"  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  Fan ; 

**  Ti>day  FU  help  you  all  I  can ; 
Hot  glad  I  am  Uiere'a  no  school  to^yl** 
So  die  rocked  the  babe  till  aaleep  it  lay. 

Then,  stepping  eoftly,  ahe  fetched  tho  broom. 
And  swept  the  floor  and  tidied  the  room; 
Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she. 
Helpful  and  lutppy  as  child  could  be. 

•*  I  love  yon,  mother,"  again  they  said. 
Three  little  children  going  to  bed. 
How  do  yon  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  leally  loved  her  best? 

And  small  as  are  the  ministries  of  the  moBses 
(ad  lichens,  how  enduring,  and  as  though  eternal, 
is  their  work.  And  herein,  also,  lies  an  allegoiy. 
Nor  does  this  dignity  of  this  humble  service 
escape  the  notice  of  him  whom  I  call  the  Poet  of 
this  minute  growth.    Of  the  lichens  he  says — • 

"  As  in  one  sense  the  humblest,  in  another 
they  are  the  most  honoured  of  the  earth-children. 
Unfading  as  motionless,  the  worm  frets  them  not, 
and  the  Autumn  wastes  not.  To  them,  slow- 
fingered,  constants-hearted,  is  entrusted  the  weav- 
ing of  the  dark,  eternal  tapestri^  of  the  hills ;  to 
them,  slow-pencilled,  iri&<Lyed,  the  tender  fram- 
ing of  their  endless  imagery.  Sharing  the  still- 
ness of  the  unimpassioned  rock,  they  share  also 
its  endurance ;  and  while  the  winds  of  departing 
spring  scatter  the  white  hawthorn  blosaom  like 
driftM  snow,  and '  sommer  dims  on  the  parched 
meadow  the  drooping  of  its  cowslip  gold — far 
above,  among  the  mountains,  the  suver  lichen- 
spots  rest,  starlike,  on  the  stone ;  and  the  gather- 
ing orange  stain,  upon  the  edge  '  of  yonder 
western  peak,  reflects  the  sunsets  of  a  thousand 
years." 

Indeed,  as  it  has  been  often  noted,  how  little  of 
the  work  done  for  Christ  in  the  world  consists 
of  great,  heroic  efforts.  These  come  in,  and  are 
ne^ed,  as  is  the  magnificence  of  the  forest  tree, 
or  the  sublimity  of  an  Alp.  But  *'  line  upon  line ; 
precept  upon  precept ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a 
little ;  "  this  is,  and  must  be,  the  stoiy  of  most  of 
the  service  that  will  be  recognised  at  the  last 
day.  The  cup  of  cold  water  given :  the  word 
spoken  in  due  season,  and  thought  of  by  the 
speaker  no  more;  the  unregarded  labour  of  love, 
the  minute  conscientious  work :  the  gentleness  of 
insignificant  devotion,  that  yet  crept  on  and  spread 
out,  "  slow-pencilled,  iris-dyed,"  into  growths  of 
eternal  beauty  and  value — these,  as  well  as  tho 
splendid  work  of  an  Elijah,  a  St.  John  Baptist, 
a  St.  Paul— shall  call  forth  the  King's  "Well 
done ! "  at  last  What  record,  indeed,  have  we 
of  the  labour  of  most  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
themselves? 

With  Qod  it  abides  to  judge  of  great  or  small, 
with  us  it  rests,  *'  whatsoever  our  hand  findeth 
to  do,  to  do  it  with  our  might."  And  with 
minute  exactness,  and  perfectly. 

So  far,  that  is,  as  this  may  be  here  and  now. 
Hereafter  there  shall  be,  it  may  be  nobler — ^it 
shall  be  perfect — serrioe. 
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fHOUGHTS  ABOUT  Heaven.— Hop6  in  this  life  is  a 
periehing  thiog,  but  the  hope  of  good  men,  ythen  it  is 
cut  off  from  this  world,  is  but  removed  lite  a  tree,  tmns- 
plantcd  from  this  nursery  to  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Wo 
ehoU  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  God  thus  remove  our 
hopea  from  the  sand  to  the  rock,  from  things  temporal  to 
things  eternal. — Matthew  Saury. 

Heaven  is  the  earthly  life  of  a  believer  glorified  and 
perfected.  If  here  we  by  foith  enter  into  the  beginning, 
of  rest,  yonder,  throngh  death  with  faith,  he  shall  enter 
into  the  perfection  of  it.  .  .  Heaven  will  bo  for  us,  rest  in 
work,  and  work  that  is  ftill  of  rest. — AUxander  Maclaren, 

We  ahall  look  back  upon  the  bonrs  of  onr  impatience, 
•and  be  aahamed,  ve  ahall  chid©  the  flesh  for  its  old 
nqdningB,  when  we  shall  BUnd  upon  the  eternal  hills  of 
pazadiae*  and  cast  oar  eyes  backward  upon  yonder  transac- 
tions of  time,  ibow  poit  ages  conqilaiiit  and  infimiiy. 
We  shall  then  with  pleasnze  and  flMnkfiilnftiii  confess  that 
tte  Captain  o/ow  SiAnMon  vaa  much  la  the  right  to  lead 
us  thiongh  ao  many  Bofferings  and  aomnvi^  and  m  were 
mnch  in  the  wzong  to  complain  of  Hia  ocmduct^iwiin) 
Waiie. 

If  my  pilgrimage  and  warfare  fawe  mush  merciee,  what 
shall  I  find  in  my  home,  and  in  my  triumph  I  If  God  will 
ocnnmimioate  bo  mneh'to  me  while  I  remain  a  sinner,  what 
will  He  beBtow  when  I  am  a  pet&ct  Baiut !  If  I  have  had 
so  much  in  this  strange  country,  at  such  a  distance  from 
Him,  what  shall  I  have  in  heaven,  in  His  immediate 
presence,  where  I  shall  ever  stand  about  His  throne  ? — 
Sichard  Baxler. 

What  a  family  we  shall  bo  when  we  all  rise  together, 
and  all  the  changed  ones  stand  with  us,  all  of  one  race, 
all  regenerate,  all  clothed  in  the 'white  robe  of  Jesus' 
rightcouanees  I  What  a  f^nily  I  What  a  meeting  It  wUl 
be ! — C.  B.  Spurgeon. 

No  wonts  will  there  remain  to  be  supplied,  no  dangers  to 
be  averted,  no  provision  to  be  made  for  futurity.  The  con- 
templation and  enjoyment  of  the  Grent  Eternal  will  present 
an  ample  occupation  of  the  mind  for  ever  and  ever. — iloberf 
Ball. 

When  these  everlasting  doors  shall  bo  opened  to  ns,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  place 
will  infinitely  transcend  onr  present  hopes  and  expectations, 
and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  throne  of  God  will 
rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of 
it.' — Joteph  Addison. 

When  shall  I  see  my  Jesus  face  to  face,  and  ctoitemplate 
the  beauties  of  His  kingdom  and  glorious  Godhead? 
When  will  my  dearest  Savioor  be  my  aU  in  all,  and  receive 
me  to  those  blisBftd  haUtations,  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him,  before  the  fonndation  of  the  worM? — Thomat  h 
Sempit. 

Home,  that  worid  of  namolass  charms;  lore,  that 
ioexhausiible  theme  of  ssnttment  and  poetry ;  all  rolation- 
shipe,  parental,  ooojugal,  and  filial,  shall  arise  to  a  new 
strength,  graced  with  innocency,  nndisturbed  by  appiehon- 
flton  of  decay,  unrufBed  by  jealonqr,  and  unwoakened  by 
iSmc^Edmird  Irving. 

It  connets  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  created  good,  nor  in 
the  snrvey  of  created  magnificence.  It  is  drawn  in  a  direct 
stream,  thtongh  the  chtumels  of  love  and  of  contemplation, 
fh>m  the  fnlneas  of  the  Creator.  It  emanates  from  the 
countenance  of  Ood,  nuuuifesting  the  spiritual  glories  cS 


His  holy  and  perfect  character,  on  those  whose  chsiscten 
are  kindred  to  Hib  own. — Tkomai  Chcdmert. 

How  sweet  will  the  music  be  when  ail  shall  sing  together 
in  concert^  in  the  heavenly  choir  I  And  though,  in  this 
great  assembly  of  saints  and  angels,  "one  star  may  differ 
irom  another  in  glory,"  yet  no  such  need  as  envy  shall  ever 
grow  in  the  paradise  of  God;  there  shall  be  perfect  love, 
which  as  it  casts  out  fear  so  also  envy.  Though  one  venel 
of  glory  may  hold  more  than  another,  every  vessel  will  be 
full.— Thomas  Watson. 

QuiBT  BniTBs. — A  chambermaid  at  the  Aequam  House, 
Holdemesa,  N.  H.,  made  bold  to  ask  John  G.  Whittier,  who 
was  staying  there,  for  his  autt^raph.  He  complied  with 
the  rei^ne^  signing  his  name  after  the  following  in^Erai{ita 
lines: 

"  The  truth  the  English  poet  saw 
Two  centuries  back  is  thine — 
*  Who  sweeps  a'  room  as  by  Gtid's  law. 

Makes  room  and  action  fine.* 
And  in  thy  quiet  mitustry 

To  wants  and  needs  of  ours,  Z  see 
How  grace  and  toll  may  well  agree." 

A  Kedistal  Cubse.  In  143a  Walter  Bodnlgate  en- 
dowed the  Priory  of  St.  Germans  in  Cornwall  with  money 
for  the  perfonnanoe  of  a  mass.  Instead  of  committing  the 
fulfilment  of  the  trust  to  any  ohari^  oommissionas,  he 
surrounds  it  with  a  f<»tification  of  curses  as  follows  I 
the  aforesaid  Walter,  in  the  presence  of  God  Almighty  and 
his  saints,  pray  that  whosoever  shall  be  found  culpaUe 
concerning  this  matter,  in  the  day  of  just  judgment,  may 
answer  it  to  me.  .  .  and  that  his  soul  may  go  to  the  place 
where  there  shall  bo  'weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeUi; 
groaning  and  shrieking;  lamentation,  mourning  and  ex- 
cruciation; din  and  clamour;  fear  and  tremor;  grief  and 
labour ;  heat  and  stench ;  obsourity  and  anxiety ;  acerbity 
a'jd  asperity ;  calamity  and  want;  extremity  and  sadness; 
oblivion  and  confusion ;  tortures  and  punidunents ;  hitt«F- 
nees  and  terrors;  hunger  and  thirst;  cold;  brimstone  and 
fiie-buming ;  through  enduring  ages  of  ages  for  oTer." 

Book  of  Job. — That  Job  lived  before  the  time  of  Hoses 
is  proved  by  the  statement  that  he  offered  burnt  offerings, 
with  acceptance  and  commendation,  in  the  land  of  Uz,  where 
he  Kved ;  whereas  after  the  giving  of  the  Law  it  was  not 
lawful  to  offer  sacrifices  in  any  place  than  that  which  the 
Lord  should  choose  in  one  of  the  tribes  of  Ismel  (Dent  xii.  13, 
14).  Elihn  was  a  descendant  of  Buz  the  son  of  Nahoi, 
Abraham's  broUier  (Oen.  xxii.)  and  of  the  kindred  of 
Bam  or  Arun,  Kahoi's  grandson,  ficran  whom  the  Aiamita 
and  Syrians  came.  EUphaz,  the  Temanite,  was  ao  called 
fiDmTenian,gtands(mtoEsafl,liyhisBonEliphas.  Bildsd 
the  Shnhito,  was  descended  fiom  Shual^  the  yoongoA 
son  of  Abraham,  by  Ketnrah  (Gen.  xxr.  2).  Zophar  Os 
KaamBthite,f8  mpposedto  be  of  the  Edondtas,  sons  of  Bm- 

The  eharaota  g^vea  to  Job,  "there  was  none  like  him  is 
the  earth  fw  npvightness  andfear  of  God,"  oonld  bo  baid^ 
true,  when  Jacob  was  living.  Now  Joseph,  who  ■urvivod  tab 
father  about  fifty-four  years,  would  have  been  dead  sil- 
teen  yeors,  when  this  unique  diaracter  was  given  to  Job 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  There  being  sixty  years 
between  Joseph's  death  and  the  birth  of  Moses,  this  seenu 
to  be  the  period  of  tiie  history  of  Job  in  the  land  of  Us,* 
called  after  Bhem's  grandson  Vi.— Thomat  ERwood. 
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0HA7TBB  I. 


DO  BO  like  to  be  photographed.  Kot 
jutrt  for  the  sake  of  having  my  por- 
trait taken,  or  for  the  pleasure  of 
scndiDg  it  to  my  friends,  though  that 
iB  very  nice  in  its  way,  but  because 
it  gives  me  a  good  look  at  Boyself  aa 
lam." 

The  speaker,  Agnes  Boyd,  a  bright 
C^l  of  fourteen,  had  just  received  a 
little  packet  of  proofo  from-  the  phofc>- 
grapher,  and  was  examining  them 
with  an  amused  fitce.  Bhe  had  sat  In  aeveral  diUbrent 
positions,  and  ires  endeavouring  to  decide  which  was  the< 
best,  in  order  to  have  a  number  printed  like  it. 

"  Do  yon  not  get  a  good  look  at  yourself  more  than  once 
every  day  ?  "  asked  her  mother,  with  a  smile  and  a  meaning 
glance  at  the  mirror. 

"Of  oonrse  I  do,  motiier  dear,  bat  these  portraits  are 
quite  different  from  the  glimpses  of  my  real  self  that  the 
looking-glass  supplies.  If  I  go  near  it  when  I  am  angry,  or 
BUllen,  or  with  any  unpleasant  ezpression  on  my  faoe,  I  have 
scarcely  time  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it  before  it  is  gone.  It 
frightens  itself  away,  before  I  havo  really  seen  how  ugly  it 
is.  Then  yeu  see,  I  do  not  get  quite  sufficiently  frightened 
to  keep  it  irom  coming  again." 

Mrs.  Boyd  smiled  at  the  girl's  way  of  putting  things,  but 
■he  nnderstood  her  perfectly. 

**  It  is  a  good  thing  for  OB  to  get  a  good  look  both  atonr 
outer  and  inner  selves,  dear  Agnes.  We  have  a  mirror  by 
which  we  can  examine  hearts  as  well  as  faces." 

**  And  we  need  a  long  look  there,  too,  do  we  not,  mother? 
In  these  Ukwesaes,  the  expressions  are  fixed.  I  c&b  look 
my  ontaide  self  well  over,  aa  other  people  do,  yoaknow,  and 
foel  as  if  I  were  examining  aomebody  else's  face.  One  of 
ihsae  portraits  has  a  tindd  look,  the  next  Is  too  grave,  the 
third  cross,  and  the  fourth  fooUsb.  The  last  is  the  only  one 
I  ahonid  like  to  have  printed,  for  it  is  bri^t  and  pleasant, 
almost  too  nioe  if  anything.  I  suppose  we  all  like  to  show 
our  best  ride  to  our  friends,  and  yet,  as  I  look  at  this  very 
pleasant  photograph,  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  hardly  honest 
to  send  it,  a$me.  It  is  really  only  a  bit,  and  the  best  bit  of 
my  real  self." 

**  I  understand  yon,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  mother,  taking 
in  her  hand  the  photograph  which  Agnes  called  the  "  best- 
bit  of  her  real  self."  **  You  mean  to  say  that,  as  each  of  these 
portraits  is  so  much  like  you  that  every  one  looking  at  it 
would  say,  *  That  is  Agnes  Boyd,'  your  friends,  to  form  a 
fair  opinion  of  your  appearance,  ought  to  see  them  all. 
You  feel  aa  if  it  were  not  quite  fair  to  show  them  the  one 
alone." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  moan,  mother.  If  they  see  what 
we  may  call  the  sunshiny  ride  of  my  face,  they  should  also 
sec  the  gloomy  one." 

*'  Would  you  label  them,  dear,  and  call  one  •  Cross 
Agnes,*  another  '  Sulky  Agnes,*  and  bo  on  ?  Would  it  net 
DO  better  to  do  away  with  all  these  expressions  on  the  face 
of  the  real  girl,  so  that  these  disagreeable  jdiotographs  could 
no  longer  be  called  likenceses  of  Agnes  Beyd?"  • 

The  girl  looked  wistfoUy  at  her  mother,  and  sold,  '*  I 
wi^  I  could." 


"There  is  away  of  doing  it;  but  before  wo  talk  of  this, 
let  me  tell  you  a  little,  true  story. 

"  A  number  of  yean  ago,  indeed  before  I  was  married,  I 
used  to  call  pretty  frequently  at  the  house  of  a  widow  lady, 
who  had  an  only  child.  The  mother  and  I  wniked  toge&er 
in  a  po(s  TpBxt  of  the  parish,  in  which  we  lived,  and  cAen 
met  to  talk  about  the  rick  and  needy  one^  and  to  plan  how 
we  might  help  them. 

"When  I  made  the  fiiHt  call  upon  my  partner  in  the  woA, 
1  was  shown  into  Mrs.  Bennett^a  drawing-room,  and  toU 
by  &e  maid  that  her  mistrees  wonld  be  at  liberty  in  afew 
minutes,  if  I  could  kindly  wait  for  her.  By  the  lady's 
request,  she  also  placed  some  hooks  and  an  album  near  me, 
and  said,  that  Mrs.  Bennett  hoped  I  might  find  something 
to  interest  me  in  one  or  oOieT  of  them,  in  the  meanwhile. 

"This  was  a  kind  and  thoughtful  thing  to  do,  because 
minutes  spent  in  waiting,  generally  seem  Icmger  than  those 
occupied  in  work. 

"  But  my  attention  had  been  attracted  as  I  entered  the 
room,  by  a  very  beautiful  crayon  drawing.  I  felt  sure  it 
was  a  portrait,  though  the  word  '  Sunsliinc,'  in  artistic 
letters  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  suggested  that  it  might 
bo  a  fancy  sketch.  Truly  if  ever  a  human  face  corre- 
sponded with  such  a  title,  the  one  before  me  did,  it  was  so 
full  of  brightness.  The  fair  hair  hod  a  sunny  gleam  in  it, 
and  was  a  compound  of  waves  and  curls,  which  hung  in 
masses  about  the  lovely  head  and  neck.  The  vioIet-blue 
eyes,  the  fair  complexion,  the  rosy  lips  just  porting  into  a 
smile,  seemed  to  bring  nothing  so  much  to  mind  as  summer 
flowers  in  the  sonihine,  while  the  expresrion  was  one  of 
intense  gladness. 

"  The  picture  absorbed  me  so  much,  that  I  did  not  even 
notice  Mrs.  Bennett's  entrance.  She  was  close  beside  me, 
with  extended  hand,  before  I  knew  she  was  in  the  room, 
and,  even  then,  I  turned  reluctantly  from  the  lovely  child- 
face,  on  which  I  was  gazing. 

"<My  little  ^Va  portrut  has  attracted  you,'  she  said, 
after  we  had  exchanged  greetings  and  were  seated.  *I>o 
you  like  it— as  a  picture  I  mean?  You  have  not  sem  my 
Josephine  yet,  so  cannot  jndge  whether  the  likeness  is  good 
or  not.' 

■*  *  It  is  a  most  lovely  picture,'  I  replied.  *  If  the  likeness 
is  good,  it  most  be  del^tful  to  have  a  pmtzait  of  your 
child  which  is  so  full  of  life  and  with  so  churning  an 
expresrion.' 

"*It  is  generally  very  like  her,  but  now  and  then,  she 
more  resembles  another  likeness'  token  by  the  same  hand, 
that  of  a  dear  friend  and  very  gifted  artist.' 

"  There  was  a  rather  pecuUar  expression  on  Mrs.  Bennett's 
faoe  as  she  named  the  other  portrait,  and  I  glanced  round 
the  walls,  half  unconsciously,  as  if  in  search  of  it.  But  she 
said  with  a  smile, '  That  likeness  is  only  shown  on  very  rare 
occaBions.'  Theu  she  changed  the  subject,  and  began  to 
talk  about  our  district  work,  and  we  occupied  ourselves  with 
this  until  I  left.  For  days,  however,  I  could  not  get  that 
child's  face  out  of  my  mind.  It  haunted  mo,  though  in  a 
pleasant  fashion,  uatU  I  was  possessed  with  a  perfect 
longing  to  see  the  original. 

*'  I  hod  not  long  to  wait,  for,  when  Mrs.  Bennett  returned 
my  call,  she  brought  Josephine  with  her.  Charming  as 
the  picture  was,  the  child's  face  was  even  more  so.  Ske 
was  jnst  eight  years  old,  and  the  portrait  had  been  taken 
about  twelve  mouths  before,  but  the  likeness  was  perfect, 
and  the  lighting  up  of  the  real  face  showed  tho  same  bright 
esprcBsion  as  that  which  tho  artist  bad  so  happily  fixed. 

"  I  saw  just  that  look  again  and  again,  for  I  took  tho 
child  to  see  my  bird  pets,  and  my  flowers,  and  as  she  went 
in  and  out  with  me,  she  showed  that  there  was  implanted 
in  her,  a  deep  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  creation.  A 
blessed  gift,  dear  Agnes,  one  that  helps  to  Inighteu  life  and 
lighten  care. 
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"  I  wonder  whether  7011,  my  dear  (^ild,  know  what  it  is,  not 
only  to  admire  all  that  is  beautiful  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
very  sight  of  it,  but  to  feel  oonstraiiied  to  thank  God  for 
the  mere  presence  of  each  fair  thing  that  He  has  mode  and 
sin  has  been  nnaUe  to  spoil. 

"Sorely  these  things  should  move  vm  to  thankfulness, 
equally  with  those  other  good  gifts  which  are  j»oemaxj 
to  our  comfort,  or  it  may  be  our  very  existence. 

I  am  sore,'  a  beautiful  face,  if  it  be  also  what  ve  call, '  a 
good  face,'  is  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart.  I  had  enjoyed 
seeing  that  picture  in  Mrs.  Bennett's  drawing-room,  bat 
wheo  the  child  herself  stood  before  me,  I  felt  gladdened  by 
her  Tery  {n-eseaoe. 

**  I  thon^t  of  thoM  ohamingliiiH  of  Thomas  Campbell's^ 
irbo,  in  his  exqidiite  letter  to  his  child  nreetheait,  writes 
of  the  little  ones, 

**  *  They^ve  the  least  taint  of  earthly.  Bod 
They^  freshest  from  the  huid  of  God.* 

"  "Wfcfll,  I  became  deeply  attached  to  '  Little  Sunshine,*  as 
I  Jihed  to  call  her,  and  she  soon  repaid  my  affection  with 
interest.  Her  home  was  not  very  far  from  mine,  and  on  most 
days,  the  child  would  come  dancing  in' and  would  follow 
me  about,  making  believe  to  help  with  my  gardening  or 
in  feeding  the  birds.  Or  she  would  find*  some  kitten  to 
nurse,  or  a  brood  of  chickens  to  peep  at,  for  we  were  fond  of 
having  many  living  creatures  about  as,  and  Josephine 
was  certain  to  discover  one  to  pet  either  In  doors  or  onb< 
side. 

"  The  more  I  saw  of  the  child,  the  more  I  was  struck  with 
her  bright  tpnipcramcnt  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
I  almost  wondered  that,  amid  so  much  admiration  as 
Ae  always  excited,  Josephin,e  should  remain  unspoiled. 

"  One  day,  however,  I  learned,  sorrowfully  enough,  that 
hitherto^  I  had  only  seen  what  you  call  'liie  best  bit*  of 
my  child  friend's  ;^1  self. 

I  called  at  Urs.  Bennett's  rather  earlier  than  usttal,  and 
as  X  entered,  I  caught  sight  of  a  little  girl,  the  height  of 
Josephine,  hut  I  said  tJ  myself,  '  Snioly  that  ia  not  my 
Uttle  Sundtine.' - 

**I  wished.  I  coiild  doubt,  it — ^bnt  no.  ,Theio  were  the 
same  hair,  -oyes,  lips,  hei^t,  dress,  hot  .the  faco  was  no 
longer  ^orely  to'  b^old.  for  the  child  was  in  a  tempest  of 
rage,  and  her  features  were  disfigtued  by  seniseless  posraon. 

"Screaming,  scolding  and  striking  at  Pierson,  the*  maid 
who  bad '  nnisod  her  during  her  baby  days— there '  was  my 
child  &Toniite. 

"Pierson's  fece  showed  deep  distress,  and  as  she  simply 
warded  off  the  little  one's  blows,  she  st^d,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  *  0  Miss  Josephine,  what  a  pity !  I  never  thought 
your  mamma  would  have  to  turn  the  picture  agun,  but 
she  could  not  help  it,  when  she  saw  you  like  this.* 

"  The  effect  of  these  words  upon  the  child  was  remarkable. 
She  dropped  her  hands  and  stood  for  a  moment  motionless. 
Then  throwing  herself  on  the  grass,  she  sobbed  bitterly.  It 
was  as  if  the  storm  had  spent  its  violence,  and  was  now 
wailing  and  sighing  over  the  mischief  it  had  wrought. 

**  On  seeing  this  new  phase  of  my  child  Mend's  character, 
my  heart  ached  for  the  mother,  for  the  devoted  sen'ant, 
most  of  all,  for  the  Uttle  one  herself.  I  had  first  met  her,' 
early  in  May,  and  it  was  now  August.  During  the  three 
months  of  our  acquaintance,  die  had  been  a  true  'Little 
Sunshine,'  in  our  rather  and  home,  for  wo  had  known  sick- 
ness and  bereavement.  I  had  lost  my  own  dear  mother 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  a  long  illness,  and 
hod  only  just  began  to  take  an  interest  in  outeide  matters. 

"  My  meeting  with  Mrs.  Bennett  had  done  me  good,  for 
she  too,  had  known  sorrow,  and  was  battling  bravely 
against  her  trouble,  and  finding  comfort  in  carrying  it  to 
others  wherever  she  could. 

**  The  child,  too,  hod,  at  all  times,  been  so  bright,  sweet  nad 


loveable  that  the  oontrut  I  had  jost  seen,  made  me  doobly 
sad  on  her  account. 

**  I  thought  it  better,  however,  not  to  notice  the  little  one, 
but  to  pass  quickly  on,  as  if  I  hod  neither  seen  nor  hestd 
anything.  Meddling  might  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
evidently,  Josephine  was  already  beginning  to  repent  and 
to  grieve  over  her  fault 

"  Usually  when  I  called  on  Mrs.  Bennett  in  the  eaily 
morning,  I  was  shown  into  a  pretty  little  room,  wbidi 
looked  out  upon  that  part  of  the  grounds  where  I  had  seen 
the  child  and  Pierson.  But  I  thought  I  ooold  understand 
why,  on  this  occasiou,  the  drawing-nxHu  door  was  t^iened 
for  me  instead. 

"  The  servant  had  a  sorrowful  expresmon  on  her  &ce  too, 
and  I  noticed  that  she  {daced  a  chiur  for  me  near  one  of 
the  windows,  and  so  that  I  should  have  my  back  to  the 
picture  of  Snnahine.  This  was  unosnal.  for,  knowing  how 
mneh  I  liked  to  gue  at  the  lovely  face,  the  girl  geneially 
moved  a  seat  80  that  I  coiild  have  a  foil  view  of  it»  if  ona 
were  not  already  conveniently  placed  for  the  purpose. 
'  "  True^ihe  view  from  the  window  was  very  attraetlTet  the 
trees  being  in  all  the  gjoiy  of  mature  foliage,  and  many 
them  were  old  and  of  great  aixe.  But  my  heart  was  too 
'full  B6n<ow  for  my  child  pet,  to  allow  of  my  enjoying  these 
natural  beautiee,  and  I  rose  and  tuned  towards  the  portnit 
for  comfort  It  would  show  me  what  Josephine  had  always 
been  in  my  eyes  until  now,  and  what,  I  traated,  I  shonld 
see  her  in  the  future. 

"  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  shock  I  received.  Theie,  on 
the  wall,  were  f^me,  face,  hair,  eyes,  all  as  in  the  portrait 
I  was  acouErtomed  to  see ;  and  still  the  likeness  was  that  of 
Josephine.  But  it  was  the  fac-simile  of  what  I  hsd 
witnessed,  as  I  came  towards  the  house,  the  child-face 
marred  with  passion,  and,  instead  of  the  word  'Sunshine' 
in  graceful  characters,  <  Storm  *  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
picture,  in  the  sternest  plainest  black  letters. 

"  A  light  touch  showed  mo  that  the  frame  and  the  portrait 
were  alike  double.  That,  when  turned  cine  way,  there  was 
the  face  of  my  Little  Sunshine,  turned  the  opposite  one,  the 
bright  picture  went  to  the  wall,' and  a  second  portrait  with 
the  features  exprcs^g  a  storm  of  passion,'  became  visible 
in  its  place. 

"On  seeing  this,  I  partly  understood  Pierson's  remark* 
about  turning  the  picture.  The  two  lik^iesses  had 
evidently -been  arranged  in  the'  double  fhtfne  for  a  ^edal 
purpose,  and  I  own,  I  felt  curious  to  know  all  about  them." 
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A  very  gnat  king,  .who  vaa  once  a  sheplieKd. 

1.  yfho  was  put  in  a  lion's  den? 

2.  One  of  the  three  who  were  thrown  into  a  fiery  foruace 
because  they  woold  not  worship  a  golden  image. 

3.  In  the  stead  of  whom  was  Esther  made  qneon  ? 
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4.  'What  violent  thing  did  Isaiah  say  is  ou  the  hands  ot 
those  that  work  iniquity. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAr  UDST  CACM,  MOST  BKICKT  T  ■  ,  , 
Tm  WKBK  WXH  DARK  iOT  FOR  THV  LIGHT.— AM^. 

GEHAZI. 


BT  THE  BIT.  G.  DEEFASD,  V.A. 


'^And  Trhen  bo  came  to  tho  tover,  he  took  them  from  .their  hand,  and  beatowed  them  in  the  house 
and  he  let  tho  men  go,  and  they  departed." — 2  Kiiigi  v.  24. 


THE  Btory  of  Gehazi  is  a  solemn  one.  Like 
XiOt's  wife,  he  is  intended  to  be  a  beacon  to  all 
professors  of  religion.  He  was  the  servant  and 
comx>aiuon  of  iiisha,  an  eyewitness  of  his 

JgO.  IMT.-SKFTEimx  3T.  1BB4. 


miracles,  and  continually  under  his  teaching  and 
influence.  Yet  his  heart  was  unchanged.  When 
the  temptation  came,  he  fell;  and  he  so  fell 
as  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  awful  truth  that 
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"  none  fall  so  deep  into  the  pit  as  those  who  fall 
backward." 

I.  Regarding  his  story  as  one  intended  for  our 
warning  and  instruction,  we  should  notice,  in  the 
£rst  place,  that  at  one  time,  and  for  a  long  time, 
no  one  could  be  more  lite  a  godly  man,  or  appear 
to  be  more  likely  to  reach  heaven.  It  may  be 
that,  as  some  think,  he  had  lived  with  the  great 
prophet  Elijah,  and  that,  on  Elijah's  translation, 
he  had  been  ts^n  into  the  service  of  Elisha.  At 
all  events,  he  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  latter,  and  we 
know  that  Elisha  was  a  man  who  "  savoiued  the 
things  which  be  of  QcA"  and  whose  influence 
was  entirely  for  good.  No  person  could  be  more 
favoured  in  the  way  of  religious  advantages ;  we 
should  expect  to  ^d  nothing  but  good  in  such  a 
man.  Yet  his  is  one  of  many  cases  which  show 
how  little  depends  on  place,  how  much  on  grace. 
Sometimes  we  find  the  best  plants  growing  in 
barren  places,  like  Obadiah  in  the  court  of  .Aiab, 
or  the  Syrophenician  woman  in  the  "coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon."  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
worthless  weeds  are  found  in  a  rich  soil,  like 
Judas  who  lived  in  the  company  of  Christ,  and 
yet  was  a  "  thief,"  or  like  Gehtusi,  who  enjoyed 
the  holy  example  of  Elisha,  and  yet  turned  oat  a 
hypocrite  and  deceiver.  Let  us  not  presume  any- 
thing in  regard  to  our  spiritual  state  from  our 
outward  a^antages.  We  should  never  forget 
that  Gehazi  lived  in  the  family  of  Elisha,  and  yet 
had  no  grace ;  and  that  Judf^  lived  in  the  com- 
pany of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  yet  "  by 
tnmsgression  fell."  It  is  possible  to  be  living  in 
the  midst  of  light,  and  yet  to  continue  impenitent 
and  unbelieving,  and  worldly  at  heart.  In  place, 
none  were  more  favourably  situated  than  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  in  our  Lord's  day,  aixA  yet  they 
were  the  men  who  roused  the  people  to  cry, 
"  Away  with  him,  cruciiy  him ! "  The  instance 
of  GJehazi  is  far  from  being  singular.  Children 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  godly  homes  often 
show,  by  their  subsequent  lives,  that  the  fire 
which  softens  wax,  also  hardens  clay.  Servants 
who  live  in  godly  fiunilies,  Burrounded  hy  good 
example,  and  sharing  the  privileges  of  fomily 
worship,  may  thereby  become  tenfold  more  the 
children  of  the  .devil  than  they  were  before. 
Multitudes  who  attend  the  means  of  grace  regu- 
larly, only  seem  to  become  "  GoBpel-hardened  "  by 
it  There  is  a  proverb  which  says  "  the  nearer 
the  Church,  the  further  from  God,"  and  unhappily 
there  are  facts  which  bear  it  out.  Some  of  the 
most  awful  specimens  of  ■wickedness  have  been 
found  in  the  lap  of  religious  privilege,  proving  how 
truly  "  there  is  a  way  to  hell  from  the  very  gates 
of  heaven  I  "  No  one  lived  nearer  to  Christ  than 
Judas,  yet  how  falsehearted  he  was!  Both  he 
and  G^^azi  tell  us  how  possible  it  is  for  "the 
things  lhat  should  have  been  for  our  wealth,  to 
become  unto  us  an  occasion  of  falling." 

Knowledge,  privileges,  church-membership  and 
meuis  of  grace  are  ^od ;  but  they  (done,  so  'iar 
from  saving,  may  only  condemn  us ;  for  "  to  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required." 
Nothing  in  the  story  of  Gehazi  is  more  full  of 
warning  than  the  length  of  time  during  which  he 
had  no  more  than  "  the  name  to  live  "  without 
others  suspecting  it,  and,  perhaps,  without  himself 


being  aware  of  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  he  had  been  consciously  a  hypocrite  up  to 
the  time  of  Naaman's  visit.  He  had  probaMy 
been  deceiving  himself  as  well  as,others,  satisfied 
with  "  the  form  of  godliness,"  while  careless  as 
to  the  real  state  of  his  soul.  Conscious  hypocrites 
stand  self-condemned,  but  it  does  not  foUow  that 
we  are  in  a  sound  state  because  we  are  not 
consciously  insinceia.  God  alone  sees  underneath 
all  pretenoes  or  appearances  what  our  real  state 
before  Him  is.  How  earnestly  should  we  pray  to 
Him  for  grace  to  enable  us  to  see  the  truth  of  onr 
state  as  He  sees  it  t 

n.  But  the  particular  sin  that  led  to  the  &11 
of  G^iazi  ought  also  to  be  earnestly  observed. 
"  The  love  of  money  "  is  declared  (2  Tim.  vi.  10) 
to  be  "  the  rOot  of  aU,  evil " —  and  some  of  the  moat 
shocking  sins  recorded  in  Scripture  are  trace- 
able to  it.    For  money  Joseph  was  sold  by  his 
brethren,  and  Samson  betrayed  by  his  wife.  For 
money  Balaam  tempted  others  to  commit  sin,  and 
Achan  brought  down  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
himself  and  others.   For  money  Gehazi  deceived 
Kaaman,  and  lied  to  his  master :  and  for  money 
Judas  betrayed  Christ,  and  Ananias  and  Sapphim 
"  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost."    There  is  no  bitterness 
that  may  not  flow  from  this  fountain.  *'  Covetous- 
ness  never  lodges  in  the  heart  alone,"  Bishop  Hall 
says  "  if  it  does  not  find  wickedness,  it  will  breed 
it.     It  is  a  sin  peculiarly  deceitful  in  its  working. 
Every  one  is  ready  to  condemn  covetousness, 
under  that  name,  and  yet  every  one  is  disposed 
to  think  well  of  it  under  some  other  name.  It 
wraps  itself  up  in  the  most  innocent  disguises,  and 
hides  its  true  character  under  plausible  names. 
Grehazi  did  not  consider  himself  a  covetous  man, 
he  would  hitve  been  very  angry  if  anyone  had 
charged  him  with  being  so.   Even  when  he 
followed  Naaman  to  obtain  "  somewhat  of  him," 
he  would  have  denied  that  he  did  it  through 
avarice.    "  It  was  a  shame  to  let  a  good  thing 
go  by,"  that  was  all — "  if  his  master  was  too  high 
up  in  the  clouds  to  have  common  sense,  that  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  a  fooL"  Of  all  the 
"  lurking  Canaanxtes  "  there  is  none  more  difficult 
to  detect  than  thisl   We  are  ready  toadmit  that 
in  many  respects  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be, 
but  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  not  covetotis 
at  any  rate.    "  Doubtless  we  do  the  best  we  can 
for  ourselves,  but  what  blame  is  there  in  that  ? 
does  not  every  one  the  same  ?  "    "  We  live  in  a 
money-loving,  money-grubbing  world,  but,  as  for 
ourselves,  wo  are  fi»e,  we  thmk,  from  anything 
beyond  an  enlightened  and  rational  regard  for 
our  own  interests."   If  we  cannot  say  that  we  are 
"  content  with  such  things  as  we  l^ve,"  we  can 
at  all  events  say  that  we  are  not  grasping.  It 
may  be  so,  and  yet  knowing  that  foul  sins  lovo 
fair  disguises,  we  should  guard  well  the  gates  of 
the  heart,  lest  there  should  creep  in  unawares 
"  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root  of  alleviL" 

m.  For  the  stoi^  of  Qehasi  illustrates  forcibly 
the  power  of  this  vice,  when  once  it  is  allowed  to 
gain  the  mastery  of  the  heart.  The  contempt  of 
Elisha  for  the  gifts  of  Nawnan  vraa  entirely  above 
Gehazi's  comprehension.  To  him  it  seemed,  not  a 
noble  and  disinterested  act  to  refuse  the  treasure, 
but  provoking  folly.  His  love  of  money  led  him. 
into  a  course  of  meanness  and  deceit,  about  whioU 
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there  was  not  one  redeeming  featnre.  •  It  made 
him  recklessly  belie  his  master,  for  the  lie  he  told 
Naaman,  in  order  to  gsdn  his  ends*  could  not  fail 
to  lower  Naaman's  opinion  of  Eli  aha.  His  sin 
hardened  hia  heart  into  utter  indiffercmce  about 
another  man's  soul ;  for  he  must  have  known  that 
the  good  work  begun  in  Naamui  was  sure  to  be 
hindered  by  anything  that  would  tend  to  create 
doubts  in  ms  mind  of  Elisha's  disinterestedness. 
Assiiredly  there  is  no  sin,  we  ought  to  dread 
more  than  one  which  could  thus  carry  away,  as 
with  a  whirlwind,  an  apparently  religious  man 
into  such  shocking  wickedness.  The  words 
of  John  Bunyan  find  a  notable  illustration  in 
him,  as  they  nave  done  in  many  others,  and  may 
well  be  pondered  by  us  all. 

"There  were  four  professed  pilgrims,  named 
Hold-the-world,  Money-love,  Save-all,  and  Buy- 
all,  and  they  would  leave  tJie  road  to  go  and  look 
at  a  silver  mine  on  a  little  hill  called  Lucie. 
Kow  whether  they  fell  into  the  pit  by  looking 
over  the  brink  thereof,  or  whether  they  went 
down  to  dig,  or  whether  they  were  smothered  in 
the  bottom  by  the  damps  that  commonly  arise — 
of  these  things  I  am  not  certain.  But  this  I 
observed,  these  four  men  were  never  seen  in  the 
■way  again ! " 

IV.  The  certainty  of  sin's  detection,  whatever 
may  be  done  to  hide  it,  is  another  warning 
conveyed  by  the  story  of  Gehazi.     He  waited 
till  Naaman  was  well  on  his  homeward  road, 
Iscfore  going  after  him,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  his 
coming  ba^  to  see  Elisha,  and  to  allow  time 
enough  for  the  arrival  of  the  supposed  visitors  for 
whom  he  represented  the  money  was  wanted. 
He  asked  for  only  one  talent  of  silver,  perhaps 
because  that  was  as  much  as  he  could  conveniently 
cany;  and  if  he  was  nearly  outwitted  by  the 
unexpected  generosily  of  Naaman  in  doubling  the 
fpft,  and  his  courtesy  in  insisting  on  sending  two 
of  his  servants  to  cury  it,  his  cunning  again 
came  to  his  aid,  suggesting  the  device  of  stopping 
the  servants  at  the  Tower,  out  of  sight  of  EUsha's 
dwelling,  and  there  relieving  them  of  the  goods. 
How  admirably  all  his  plans  succeeded,  and  how 
secure  Gehazi  felt  as  he  sat  down  after  liiding  the 
spoil,  to  meditate  on  his  wonderful  good  fortune, 
and  on  all  that  he  meant  to  do  with  the  money  so 
adroitly  gained,  and  so  securely  hidden  I    We  can 
imagine  him  "  wiping  his  mouth,"  and  putting  on 
Lis  most  demure  looks,  as  he  went  in  to  stand 
before  his  master,  a  very  picture  of  innocenoo ! 
How  soon  the  tables  were  turned  I    The  convic- 
tion waa  speedily  brought  home  to  him,  that  he 
had  not  after  all  been  duping  his  master,  bat  only 
himeelf !    There  had  been  an  eye  upon  "bia  doings, 
secret  as  they  were.    He  found,  to  his  confusion, 
that  not  only  the  course  of  his  ways,  but  die  very 
tnm  of  his  thoughts,  was  as  clear  to  Elisha  as  it 
was  to  himself.    How  he  must  have  turned  pale, 
and  trembled  when  he  heard  Elisha  telling  him 
where  he  had  been,  what  he  had  been  doing, 
what  he  had  been  saying,  and  what  he  was  think- 
ing of  doing  with  his  ill-gotten  gains !  Gehazi, 
no  doubt,  knew  a  certain  text,  though  he  could  so 
easily  forget  it,  which  says,  "Thou,  God,  eeest 
me  r      There  is  an  Eye  that  follows  us  where- 
ever  wo  go,  and  is  looking  on  when  we  "  seek 
deerp  to  hide  our  counsel  from  the  Lord."   It  is 


possible  to  blind  men  to  what  we  are  doing,  but 
now  impossible  it  is  to  deceive  God  I  "  The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  in  eveiy  place,  beholding  the  evil 
and  the  good,"  and  He  has  strange  ways  of 
"  reproving "  the  transgressor,  and  "  setting 
before  him  in  order  the  thmgs  which  he  has  done. 
There  maybe  no  "  prophet "  now,  with  a  miraon- 
loiis  gift  enabling  bim  to  "  tell  a  man  the  words 
whi(£  he  speaks  in  his  bedchamber."  But  the 
sinner's  own  conscience  goes  with  him  into  every 
piece  of  iniquity,  and  will  be  a  "  swift  witness  " 
against  him  one  day,  "  bringing  every  secret  thing 
into  judgment."  Even  in  this  world  a  man's  sin 
often  finds  him  out,  though  it  is  not  "  sure  "  that 
it  will  do  so.  But  what  is  only  probable  now,  is 
"  sure  "  to  be  hereafter,  in  view  of  the  great  day 
it  is  said,  "  Bo  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out. 
And  it  will  be  discovered  then,  if  it  has  not  been 
believed  before,  that  "  he  that  hideth  his  sins 
shall  not  prosper." 

y.  How  dearly  does  the  story  of  Gehazi 
teach  us  also  that  U>  gain  a  sin,  it  to  gain  a  2om. 
Doubtless  he  gained  1^  &aud  and  deception  the 
"somewhat"  which  ho  coveted;  and,  like  tho 
rich  fool  in  Our  Lord's  parable,  he  congratulated 
himself  that  he  had  '*  much  goods  laid  by  for 
many  years."  But  in  making  a  gain  by  such 
means,  what  a  loss  he  gained !  It  is  not 
mentioned  whether  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
ill-gotten  treasure,  but  if  he  was,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  power  of  enjoying  it.  "It  was  a  woful 
exchange,"  Bishop  Hall  says,  *' which  Gehazi 
made  with  Naaman.  Naaman  came  a  leper,  and 
returned  a  disciple.  Gehazi  came  a  disciple,  and 
returned  a  leper.  Naaman  left  behind  him  both 
his  disease  and  his  money,  Gelu^  took  up  both 
the  money  and  the  disease."  They  were  "  heavy 
talents"  Gehazi  gained!  "Better  for  him  to 
have  had  a  Ught  purse,  and  a  homely  coat,  with 
a  sound  body  and  a  clear  eouL"  He  made  a  gain, 
but  how  truly  did  he  gain  a  loss!  From  that 
day  his  character  was  gone,  his  peace  of  mind 
was  gone,  all  the  pleasant  fellowships  of  life 
were  gone ;  and  for  anything  said  to  the  contrary 
in  the  Bible,  it  may  be  that  to  all  his  other  losses, 
he  had  to  add  the  loss  of  his  own  soul ! 

The  miserable  story  is  often  repeated.  Men 
may  not,  in  these  days,  be  miraculously  smitten 
wiwi  leprosy  when  they  sin,  nor  may  "  the  wrath 
of  God  come  upon  them  while  the  meat  is  yet  in 
their  mouths."  But  whenever  we  are  tempted 
to  make  some  gwn  by  sinning,  we  should  ask  tho 
question, "  What  shall  it  profit?  "  in  the  long  view, 
and  not  in  the  shorter  one.  It  may  be  that  the 
coveted  "somewhat"  will  be  gained,  hut  if  a 
man  will  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the  end  by  the  loss 
of  his  own  soul,  where  is  the  "  profit "  of  it  ?  It 
is  easy  for  a  man  to  "  lose  his  own  soul ; "  he 
has  but  to  look  God  in  the  face  while  engaging 
in  some  conscious  dishonesty,  in  order  to  do  so. 
But  by  what  arithmetic  can  his  loss  be  computed, 
if  thereby  he  *'  loses  his  own  soul  ?  " 

All  that  wo  know  is  this, — that,  so  unspeakably 
awful  is  the  loss  of  the  soul,  "  God  spared  not  His 
ovm  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,"  in 
order  to  prevent  it.  Professing  Christians  are 
not  exempted  from  the  temptations  common  to  all 
men — they  will  be  daily  tempted  in  some  such  way 
as  Gehazi  was  tempted,   "whoso  is  wise  "  will 
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be  influenced,  not  by  the  somewhat  he  is 
tempted  to  gain  dishonestly,  but  by  the  loss 
which  he  is  sure  to  incur  by  such  a  gain. 
Gehazi  saw  the  profitable  sin,  but  he  forgot  about 
"  the  wages  of  sm." 

These  are  money-loving,  and  money-making 
days ;  and  a  Christian  man  will  do  well,  as  he 
goes  about  bis  business,  to  ofSbi  ^  prayer 

 -t_3^-73 


continually  which  our  Lord  taught,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation."  And  when  he  meditates  «n 
this  awful  story  of  Gehazi,  he  may  well  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  "whoso  trusteth  his  own 
heart  is  a  fooL"  Ifoppy  are  we,  if,  conscious  of 
our  weakness,  and  aware  of  the  force  of  tempta- 
tion, we  cling  to  Christ,  hour  by  hour,  with  the 
07,  "  Hold  thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe ! " 


COLIGNY  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

VT. 


THE  failure  of  the  Colloquy  at  Poissy  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  policy  of  Catherine  and 
her  minister,  L'Hospital,  the  friends  of  corruption 
beginnii^  once  more  to  prepare  for  an  exter- 
minating struggle  with  their  foes. 

The  &Bt  sememe  of  the  Guises  was  to  prevent 
the  German  Lutherans  from  helping  the  French 
Calvinists.  Four  of  the  family  went  to  Alsace  to 
win  over  Duke  Christopher  of  Wurtemberg,  a 
German  prince,  very  influential  and  much  re- 
spected. "  Mass,"*  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  told 
him,  "  was  no  longer  celebrated  in  three  of  his 
bishoprics  unless  there  were  communicants,  and 
he  was  going  to  abolish  it  altogether."  At  Duke 
Christopher's  explanations  of  his  own  creed,  the 
duke  of  Guise  cried  out,  "  Oh,  if  that's  it,  I'm  a 
Lutheran !  "  After  this  attempt  to  hoodwink  the 
Germans,  this  same  duke,  with  one  of  his  brothers, 
went  to  a  little  town  in  the  domains  of  the 
family,  called  Yassi,  and  there,  on  Sunday,  March 
1,  1562,  slaughtered  sixty  Protestants,  and  tiiis, 
notwithstanding  the  Edict  of  Toleraticm  issued 
by  the  Koyal  Council  on  January  17  of  the  same 
year. 

At  the  news  of  this  truculent  deed  the  Pro- 
testants throughout  France  were  agitated  and 
indignant.  Beza,  supported  by  the  Prince  de 
CondS,  at  onco  demanded  justice  of  the  queen^ 
mother,  the  latter  offering  to  support  her  with  an 
army  of  50,000  Protestants.  Catherine  begged 
Guise  to  put  off  his  return  to  Paris.  He  came, 
nevertheless,  entering  the  city  at  the  head  of 
2^000  horsemen,  and  was  received  at  the  Porte 
St.  Denis  to  the  cry  of  Vive  Guiee  I 

The  queen-mother  tried  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  both  parties ;  Conde  she  authorised  to  take 
up  arms,  recommending  herself  and  her  sons  to 
his  protection,  while  she  told  the  Forisians  she 
would  brin^  the  king  to  Paris  and  ^  citizens 
should  be  armed.  However,  she  did  not  keep  her 
word,  but  went  to  Fontainebleau,  leaving  the  king 
of  Navarre,  who  liad  become  a  Catholic,  to 
represent  roy^ty  in  Paris. 

Seeing  the  fountain  of  justice  unable  to 
maintain  itself  against  a  faction,  the  Protestants 
felt  that  they,  and  all  dear  to  them,  would  be 
slaughtered  unless  they  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  law  and  justice.  All  looked  to  Coligny  as  a 
leader,  but  he,  far  from  being  ready,  was  in  an 
agony  of  doubt.  His  friends  gathered  round  him 
at  Chatillon,  urging  him  to  mount  his  horse  and 
join  Conde.  For  two  d^rs  the  discussion  went 
on,  and  still  he  refused.    But  at  night  after  he  had 


retired  to  rest  and  had  fallen  asleep,  he  was  awoke 
by  the  deep  sighs  of  his  wife.  "  Here,"  she  said, 
we  lie,  lapped  in  luxuiy,  while  the  bodies  of  our 
brothers,  members  of  Christ,  bones  of  our  bones, 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  lie  in  dungeons  or  in  the  open 
fields,  at  the  mercy  of  the  cfogs  and  the  birds  of 
prey.  When  I  think  of  the  prudent  language 
with  which  you  have  closed  the  mouths  of  your 
brothers,  I  tremble  lest  to  be  so  wise  for  men 
should  prove  to  be  unwise  for  God.  Can  you 
refuse  to  use  the  military  genius  He  has  given 
you  in  the  service  of  His  children.  The  knight's 
sword  which  you  cany,  is  it  to  oppress  the  a£9icted, 
or  to  cut  the  talons  of  tyrants  ?  You  have  con- 
fessed the  justice  of  taking  up  arms,  can  you  give 
up  the  love  of  nght  because  you  doubt  its  success  ? 
God  takes  away  sense  from  those  who  resist  Him 
under  pretext  of  sparing  blood.  He  knows  how 
to  save  the  soul  which  wills  to  lose  itself,  and  to 
cause  that  soul  to  bo  lost  that  seeks  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Monsieur,  the  spilt  blood  of  our  brel^iau 
and  your  wife  cry  out  to  God  that  yon  wiU  be 
the  murderer  of  those  you  do  not  prevent  being 
murdered." 

To  this  impassioned  appeal  Coligny  listened 
patiently.  Then  sadly  going  over  all  his  argu- 
ments of  the  previous  evening — the  folly  of 
popular  risings,  the  doubtfulness  of  entering  an 
unformed  party,  the  difficulty  of  strug^ng 
against  those  who  had  got  possession  of  an 
ancient  State,  in  maintaining  which  so  many 
were  interested,  of  commencing  a  civil  war  in  the 
midst  of  external  peace — ^he  said  to  her  :  *'  When 
you  have  reflected  over  thrae  arguments,  lay 
your  hand  on  your  breast  and  see  if  you  have 
constancy  to  endure  the  reproaches  most  people 
make  when  they  judge  a  cause  by  its  mlute, 
the  treasons  of  our  own  people,  flight,  exile, 
shame,  nakedness,  hunger,  and  what  will  be 
more  diificult  to  bear  that  of  your  children. 
Then  think  of  your  death  by  the  executioner, 
after  having  seen  your  husband  dr^ged  through 
the  streets  and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  uie 
vulgar,  and  for  a  conclusion,  your  children,  the 
degraded  valets  of  your  enemies,  strengthened  and 
triimiphant  through  your  efforts.  I  give  you  three 
weeks  to  consider,  and  it,  after  then,  you  are 
willing  to  accept  all  these  chances,  I  will  go  to 
perish  with  you  and  your  friends." 

"  The  three  weeks  are  past,"  she  replied.  *'  I 
summon  you  in  the  name  of  God  to  de&and  us  no 
longer  " 

Coligny  said  no  more,   oat  next  morning 
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monnted  Hs  horse  and  rode  off  to  join  CondS. 
The  Bnbicon  was  passed,  and  the  first  civil  war 
began. 

vn. 

Each  party  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  king, 
the  qneen-mother  seeking  to  preserve  him  from 
falling  into  their  hands.  Finally,  the  opposing 
forcra  approached  each  other.  Condi's  brother: 
Navarre,  and  Coligny's  nncle :  Montmorency  were, 
with  the  Duke  of  Gnise,  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
forces.  As  nsnal,  the  war  consisted  of  parleys, 
engagements,  sieges.  The  Protestants  lost  Bourges 
and  Souen,  but  at  the  siege  of  the  latter  city  the 
King  of  Navarre  was  kmed.  At  the  battle  of 
Drenz  both  sides  lost  a  leader,  Cond6  and 
Montmorency  being  taken  prisoners.  Finally,  a 
HuguoLot  officer  assassinated  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  war  collapsed.  Montmorency  and  Cond6 
vren  oommiBsioned  to  anange  terms  of  peace, 
which,  through  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  latter, 
wore  very  nn&vourable  for  the  Protestants. 

The  cMef  result  of  this  war  as  regarded  Coligny 
was  the  bitter  animosity  aroused  against  him  on 
account  of  the  assassination  of  Guise.  Foltrot, 
who  did  the  deed,  accused  Coligny  and  Beza  as 
accomplioes.  Coligny  asked  that  Foltrot  might 
be  spared  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  order  that  they 
might  be  confronted ;  then  in  the  presence  of 
his  officers  he  made  a  public  declaration  of  his 
innocence.  He  further  wrote  to  the  qneen-mother 
denying  and  refuting  the  accusation.  "Neverthe- 
leBBf"  headded,  "do  not  think  that  I  regret  the 
death  of  Monsieur  de  Guise,  for  I  esteem  it  the 
greatest  benefit  that  coidd  come  to  this  Kingdom 
and  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  particularly  to 
me  and  my  house,  and,  if  it  please  your  Majesty, 
it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  repose  to  this 
kingdom." 

The  first,  or  at  least  a  very  early  wrench  in  the 
friendship  between  Coligny  and  Gnise  arose  from 
the  latter  consulting  Coligny  as  to  a  marriage 
between  his  brother  and  one  of  the  king's 
iUe^timate  daughters,  and  receiving  the  opposite 
advice  to  that  which  be  desired.    It  is  singular 
that  Coligny  interfered  to  prevent  a  similar 
marriage  which  Montmoreni^  was  forcing  upon 
his  eldest  son.   This  may  perha^  help  to  explun 
the  part  the  Constable  took  against  his  nephew. 
4  fotongh  has  been  said  of  the  profligacy  of  the 
Yalois  court  from  the  time  of  Francis  l  to  that  of 
Heniy  iiL ;  mom  than  enough  has  been  written 
about  its  religious  disputes.    The  Colloquy  at 
Poiasy  and  its  attendant  oircamstances  prove  that 
the  straggle  was  chiefly  political,  and  that  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholic  leaders  there  were  hardly 
any  religions  convictions  at  all.    To  understand 
the  real  cause  of  the  excesses  into  which  they 
were  led  against  Coligny  and  the  Protestants,  we 
must  realise  how  these  men  had  built  up  their 
power.     The  Guises,  Montmorency  and  their 
congeners,  felt  instinctively  that  mis  appeal  to 
the  word  of  Gk)d,  this  claim  for  the  Human  Con- 
science was  the  little  cloud  that  foretold  the 
storm  that  would  sweep  them  all  into  the  abyss. 

So  the  Guises  sought  to  fix  this  charge  of 
murder  on  Coligny,  and  to  bring  him  to  trial 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  ^ich  was  filled 
with  his  enemies.    In  the  end,  however,  the 
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matter  ended  in  the  Cotmoil  summocning  Coligny 
the  duohess  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  to  appear  and  state  their  case.  BolJi 
sides  having  been  heard,  Coligny  was  declared 
innocent,  and  the  duchess  and  the  cardinal  were 
ordered  to  embrace  him,  which  they  did. 

What  a  mystery  for  the  world  of  that  day, 
ignorant  of  State  secrets.  That  people  so  proud, 
so  furious,  should  have  meekly  kissed  and  for- 
given the  avowed  enemy  of  their  house  and  the 
man  they  believed  the  murderer  of  its  head,  must 
have  seemed  inexplicable. 

This  inquiry  and  reconciliation  took  place  at 
Moulins  in  January,  1566,  and  these  Judas-kisses 
were  given  to  blind  Col^y  to  the  blow  which 
was  about  to  &U  cm  him  and  his  Mends.  Somte- 
thing  however  occurred  to  pxerent  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  project. 

vm. 

What  project  ?  After  &e  death  of  her  oldest 
son,  Catherine  de  Medici  took  the  position  of 
mediator  between  the  holders  of  the  new  and  of 
the  old  opinions.  The  Colloquy  at  Poissy  taught 
her  much.  At  one  time  she  had  thought  the 
Protestants  would  conquer,  and  accordingly  had 
made  arrangements  for  dumping  her  religion  and 
that  of  the  king.  But,  finding  that  during  the 
civil  war  the  mass  of  the  people  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  tmcient  religion,  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  safer  to  side  with  the 
Catholics.  This,  it  became  clear  to  her,  was 
the  policy  she  ought  to  take,  when,  by  the  deaths 
of  Guise  and  Navarre,  the  Catholic  pariy  was 
without  a  head.  Henceforth  she  took  that  posi- 
tion, and  came  to  look  on  Coligny  and  Condo  as 
her  personal  foes.  Six  months  before  the  Guises 
vrere  ordered  to  embrace  Coligny,  Catherine  had 
met  the  duke  of  Alva  at  Bayonne,  and  the  ques- 
tion they  discussed  was  how  to  deal  with  Pro- 
testantism. Alva  led  the  queen-mother  from 
point  to  point  until  he  made  her  see  that  there 
was  only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  extir^tion.- 
He  partieularly  insisted  on  the  destruction  of 
Admiral  Coligny.  One  salmon,"  he  kept  say- 
ing, **  is  worth  many  frogs."  True  to  her  cat-like 
nature,  she  gave  so  little  sign  of  this  change  in 
her  policy,  that  she  still  supported  L'Hospital 
as  Chancellor.  His  well-known  devotion  to  jus- 
tice and  fannumity  served  as  a  cover  to  the  designs 
she  began  to  entertain. 

The  cause  of  comption  and  tyranny  was  now 
greatly  strengthened  and  fecundated  by  the  entry 
of  the  Jesuits  into  France,  first  under  another 
name,  and  then  openly.  Their  success  was  rapid ; 
they  soon  had  flourishing  establishments  at 
Lyons,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux.  But  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  strife  was  greatly  inten- 
sified by  the  aooession  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1565,  of  Pius  v.,  the  most  fanatic  of  popes.  To> 
strengthen  the  Catholic  cause  in  France  he  de- 
spatched such  military  forces  as  his  utmost  efforts 
could  command,  giving  their  leader  the  monstrous 
injunction  to  "take  no  Huguenot  prisoner,  but 
instantly  to  kill  everyone  that  should  fall  into 
his  hands." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  life  in  Christendom 
surged  and  boiled  like  some  acttTOvolcano.  AU 
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thinf^  presaged  a  general  eruption.  It  burst  oat 
in  the  JK^eUierlandB,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
France  should  not  feel  the  general  upheaval. 

How  great  the  progress  in  the  development  of 
things  is  evidenced  by  the  change  in  the  action 
of  Coligny.  Instead  of  the  fear  and  doubt  ■with 
which  he  entered  on  the  first  war,  he  now  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  Protestants  en  masse,  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  arrest  and' 
drive  out  of  France  the  cardinal  of  Xiorraine,  to 
seize  the  king,  and  govern  the  country  in  his 
name. 

The  rising  took  Catherine  by  surprise,  and  she 
fled  with  the  king  to  Ueaux,  and  then  fled 
back  pursued  by  the  Protoitants  to  Vaxw.  They 
established  thenaWves  at  St,  Denis,  and  demanded 
religious  liberty  without  distinotion  of  plaoes  or 
persons,  equal  admisBion  of  the  followers  of  both 
religions  to  all  offices  in  the  State,  the  reduction 
of  the  imposts,  and  the  convocation  of  the  States 
General. 

The  old  Constable,  Montmorency,  took  the  field 
gainst  his  nephews.  First  he  tried  to  negotiate, 
'^e  Protestant  diplomatist  was  the  ex>cardinal 
Ohatillon :  Odet  de  Coligny,  now  married,  and 
wearing  the  costume  of  an  ordinary  gentleman. 
The  struggle  between  uncle  and  nephew  ended 
in  a  sharp  altercation,  which  delighted  Catherine, 
who  desired  nothing  more  than  the  ruin  of  such 
over-powerful  families  as  the  Montmorencies  and 
the  Colignies. 

AU  the  reactionary  ftnrces  in  Paris  joined  to 
put  down  the  rebels:  -die  city  of  Paris  gave 
400,000  livres,  the  prelates  voted  250,000  crowns 
in  liie  name  of  the  clergy,  the  Grown  pledged  its 


diamonds  at  Venice  for  100,000  crowns,  its  rabies 
at  Florence  for  100,000  more. 

A  battle  took  place  at  St.  Draiis,  in  which 
Coligny  and  Cond6  commanded  the  Protestants, 
while  Coligny's  uncle  and  cousins  led  the  royal 
troops.  Cond6  charged  with  fury,  and  Mont- 
morency, trying  to  make  head  against  him,  was 
surrounded  and  killed.  In  the  end  the  Pro- 
testants had  to  retire.  Their  numbers  were  too 
small,  and  the  gentlemen,  of  whom  their  army 
wais  mainly  composed,  were  too  independent,  too 
unwilling  to  endure  protracted  fatigues.  Ccd^y 
had  in  consequence  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  there  was  no  guarantee. 

It  was  during  this  war  ihai  Coli^y  lost  his 
heroic  ■wife:  Charlotte  de  Laval.    Taking  hot 
share  of  its  trials,  she  wm  at  Orleans,  looking 
after  the  wounded  aoldi^,  and  consoHi:^  tbe 
afflicted  and  ^jiiig*    "^ypl^ns  appeared  among 
the  sufferers,  and  Charlotte  de  lAval  took  the 
infection.    She  wrote  to  her  husband  that  she 
would  think  it  very  unhappy  to  die  without 
again  seeing  him  whom  she  loved  more  than 
herself;  she  conjured  him  to  fight  to  the  last 
extremity  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Religion.    She  warned  Mm 
against  giving  way  to  his  tenderness  for  the 
^^g*  begging  him  to  remember  that  Gotl  was 
bis  supreme  master ;  she  conjured  him  to  bring 
up  his  children  in  religious  purity,  that  when 
they  lost  him,  they  might  take  his  place;  she 
be^;ed  him  not  to  expose  himself  beyond  what 
was  neces^ry,  to  bewafe  of  the  Guises,  and  she 
thought  she  might  say  the  same  of  tiie  queen- 
mother. 


A  BIBLE  CLASS  WITHOUT  BIBLES. 


WE  have  heard  of  a  deaf  man  keeping  time 
to  music  witheut  ears,  of  a  woman 
painting  'without  hands.  These  things  seem 
wonderful  to  us  in  no  small  degree.  To-day, 
however,  we  are  going  to  tell  of  something  yet 
more  worthy  of  notice — of  men  who  love  their 
Bible  and  study  it  feithfnlly,  though  half  of 
them  can  do  little  more  than  spell  through  a 
verse  of  it.  The  other  half  cannot  so  much  as 
read  a  single  word  in  it.  In  these  days  of 
exa&unations  and  sofaool-boards,  the  dwellers  in 
cities  and  in  rural  districts  that  lie  neuer  to  the 
great  world  and  its  din,  will  scarcely  believe  that 
such  a  BiUe-etass  can  exist.  But  if  they  will 
follow  us  into  a  r^ote,  hill'conntry  region,  where 
a  steam-whistle  is  never  heard  save  it  be  that  of 
a  traveUing  threshing  machine,  they  will  soon 
find  out  that  such  a  thing  can  be,  and  that  such 
a  class,  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  help,  can  spread 
much  radiant  gospel  light  around  it. 

It  is  a  sabbath  morning,  a  sabbath  morning  all 
twinkling  with  dewdrops,  all  ringing  with  the 
8on^  of  birds.  We  shall  have  a  full  class  to-day, 
for  it  is  early  summer,  just  the  season  when  the 
men  and  lads  can  come  the  best,  because  the 
horses  have  b&gnn  to  lie  out,  and  need  no  care  on 
Sundays,  and  the  sheep  aiecropinng  the  juicy  grass 


instead  of  wanting  to  have  turnips  cut  up  for 
their  breakfast,  and  the  hay-making  has  not  yet 
begun,  so  that  the  men  do  not  go  to  bed  very 
late  and  tired  on  Saturday  nights.  Ws  enter  the 
class-room,  an  unpretentious  little  apfu-tment, 
adorned  with  just  a  few  texts,  koA  ait  aown.  and 
wait. 

This  season  oi  expectation  sometimee  lasts 
several  minutes  for  the  teacher,  and  would  seem 
long  and  a  sign  of  irregularis  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  sncb  meeting^  elsewhoie.  The 
memben  of  other  Bible  classes  have  the  ohuroh 
clock,  or  the  town  cJock,  or  the  watches  in  th^ 
own  pockets,  to  guide  them  with  regard  to  time. 
But  even  if  there  was  a  church  oIock,  how  could 
the  inhalntant  of  a  oottage  on  a  lonely  hill-top,  or 
buried  in  a  woody  vtdley,  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
face  ?  And  as  for  watches,  why,  what  toan  would 
spend  his  money  in  a  watch  when  his  weekly 
wages  hardly  supply  wife  and  children  with 
bread?  There  is  the  old  femily  house-clock, 
certainly,  ticking  on  the  wall.  But  in  spite  of 
the  important  solemnity  of  its  ticks,  it  is  not 
always  the  most  veracious  of  speakers.  Then 
think  of  the  distance  which  some  of  our  Bible 
class  members  ha-re  to  come  to  reach  their  Bible 
teaching.   Three  miles,  four  miles,   emd  even 
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five  miles  now  and  then ;  and  think  of  the  roads 
they  have  to  come  over;  mostly  patch-works 
of  red  mud  and  stone,  or  narrow  path-ways,  up 
ever  fields,  that  mount  higher  and  higher  before 
you.  When  we  have  fuUy  taken  all  this  into 
oimsideration,  we  shall  not  wonder  thai  we  often 
have  to  wait  a  little  for  our  Bible  class.  While 
she  waits,  the  teacher  has  at  least  time  to 
reflect  on  the  coming  lesson,  a  proceeding  which 
is  for  her  decidedly  no  work  of  supererogation. 
She  herself  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Bible 
class,  who  is  without  a  Bible ;  her  eyes  have 
never  looked  upon  either  the  light  of  day, 
or  a  printed  page.  Her  busy  life  has  never 
given  her  time  to  study  the  Braille  system  which, 
in  these  days,  enables  even  the  blind  minister 
to  read  the  word  of  life  to  his  flock.  Though 
singularly  well-stocked  with  Biblical  knowledge, 
through  the  loving  Christian  care  of  those  ^o 
watched  over  her  childhood,  she  can  carry  with 
her  into  the  class-room  no  notes,  except  those 
written  down  on  her  brain. 

At  length  the  pupils  of  the  Bible  class  begin 
to  urive  in  Utue  groups  of  two  uid  three  at 
once ;  these  shy  country''  men  and  lads  have  a 
certain  dislike  to  making  their  appearance  singly 
in  the  class-room.  They  are  all  in  -their  homely 
Sunday's  best,  and  many  of  them  have  a  sprig  of 
wild  thyme,  or  of  sweet-brier,  or  perhaps  a  car- 
nation in  their  button-hole ;  these  simple-hearted, 
constant  students  of  Scripture  love  to  honour  the 
Lord's  Day  to  their  utmost,  even  in  their  outward 
seeming,  out  their  faoes  are  the  best  Sabbath 
ornaments  of  alL  They  are  so  full  of  calm, 
earnest  brightness ;  tiiey  look  like  men  who  are 
come  expecting  something,  and  know,  even  before- 
hand, that  they  shall  go  away  satisfied. 

In  age  they  vaiy  greatly.  Kow  there  enters  a 
gzandsue  with  gr^  hair,  and  rngged,  wrinkled 
featoies;  he  has  evidently  met  with  many  and 
many  a  storm,  both  stomu  that  have  beaten 
pitUessly  on  him  in  the  up-land  fields,  md 
storms  of  trouble  and  temptation  that  have 
shaken  heart  and  mind,  yet  fJiere  is  that  in  his 
eyes  which  says  he  is  used  to  be  with  Him  Who 
walked  upon  the  waters.  Next  comes  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  the  sparkle  of  fiin  In  his  glance 
subdued  and  softened.  These  are  followed  by 
two  middle-aged  men,  with  faces  that  show  that 
the  hard,  every-day  realities  and  caree  of  life 
weigh  heavily  raiough  upon  them  throughout  the 
week,  but  who  on  this  blessed  day  of  rest  are 
rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  now  they  are  going 
to  hear  about  Him  before  whose  cross  they  may 
lay  down  every  burden. 

Th^  are  ul  seated  by  this  \ame,  uid  as  we 
look  around  at  them,  let  ns  see  if  there  are  any 
that  attract  our  espedal  attention.  Yonder  is  a 
handsome,  well-built  fellow,  whose  appearance 
has  a  certain  smartness  about  it,  that  seems  to 
indicate  he  must  have  seen  a  little  more  of  the 
world  than  most  of  his  fellow  class-men.  This 
supposition  is  right ;  he  was  once  a  marine,  who 
sometimes  astonish^  and  delights  the  village 
with  tales  of  ooral  growing  out  of  the  water,  and 
of  fish  as  bright  and  many-tinted  as  flowers ;  or 
canses  them  to  put  an  extra  penny  into  the 
miflsionary  box  on  the  shelf,  by  desorilnnK  lu>w 
the  darkened  heathen  worship  idols,    ao  has 


brought  a  breath  of  the  outer  world  in  among 
his  class-mates,  and  they,  in  return,  have  shown 
him  the  way  to  life  eternal,  through  Him  wlu>  is 
the  Way  and  the  Truth. 

Next  comes  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  class ;  he  has 
grown  up  at  it,  and  in  his  native  villi^e,  from 
which  he  has  soarody  ever  been  absent  fi>r  a 
single  day.  He  is  in  early  manhood  now,  but 
long  Ekgo  his  mother  set  his  child's  feet  on  the 
Bo^  of  Ages,  and  his  clear  eyes,  and  serene 
brow,  say  that  he  is  still  standing  firmly  on  it. 
If  there  is  any  attack  to  be  made  on  some  special 
stronghold  set  up  by  sin  in  the  parish,  he  is  the 
young  hero,  who  always  steps  forward  ready  to 
confront  it ;  a  true,  brave  soldier  of  the  Kmg, 
who  has  been  famished  with  his  weapons,  with 
which  to  fight  the  Evil  One,  at  the  Bible  class. 

These  two,  who  sit  side  by  side,  are  very  old 
class  mraiboB  indeed,  fitthers  of  the  class  they 
may  in  truth  be  called,  though  their  faoes  are 
too  young  as  yet  to  seem  to  warrant  such  a  title. 
If  you  talk  to  them  when  class  is  over,  they  will 
entertun  you  with  many  and  many  a  rtory  of  the 
lads  who  have  sat  near  tkem  in  that  room,  study- 
ing the  word  of  life.  Here,  they  will  say,  sat  the 
most  inveterate  boyish  rt^e  that  ever  came 
among  us,  and  out  of  that  window  he  jumped 
one  day  when  his  teacher  was  giving  him  a  some- 
what shan>6r  reproof  than  usual  for  inattention 
during  public  worship.  ■  Then  they  go  on  to  tell 
how  he  went  away,  and  became  a  wild,  godless 
fellow,  but  how  the  grace  of  his  Master  reached 
him  at  last  in  a  severe  illness,  which  brought 
him  into  a  consumption,  but  led  him  to  repen- 
tance, and  faith  entire  and  perfect  in  the  oleana* 
ing  blood.  There  is  the  seat  of  the  lad  who  ran 
away  to  be  a  soldier,  but  who  has  returned  to  as, 
saying  that  the  old  Bibb  class  teaching  has 
at  length  come  home  to  him,  and  owning  thank- 
fully we  saving  powo:  of  the  blessed  Spmt,  who 
thus  woke  up  the  good  seed  in  his  heart.  This 
was  the  comer  belonging  to  one  who,  but  last  year, 
went  forth,  with  his  young  wife  at  his  side,  in 
joy  and  h(me,  to  face  in  1^  Master's  name  the 
battle  of  life. 

This  old  man  is  surely  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able personalities  of  the  class.  Look  at  the  import- 
ant puckers  in  his  withered  face  aa  he  takes  his  seat, 
see  how,  when  the  Bible  lesson  begins,  his  features 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  keeping  time  to  every 
word.  He  is  fond  of  using  extremely  long  words, 
though  he  is  very  doubtfol  about  their  meaning, 
and  fond,  too,  of  putting  long  questions  to  his 
teacher  in  hours  of  private  talk,  questions  which 
sometimes  display  a  singnlifflyintoioate  confusion 
of  ideas.  For  instanoe,  when  he  first  heard  the 
word  in  Kings?  **Knowest  thou  not  that  the 
Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head 
to-day,"  they  filtered  into  his  brain,  and  made 
a  strange  jumble  there,  until  he  derived  a  vague 
impression  that  they  meant,  somehow,  to  express 
that  the  prophet  was  to  lose  his  head.  This  is  a 
trae  story,  and  we  tell  it  here  in  order  to  show 
what  extremely  plain,  simple  teaching  is  needed 
by  these  untaught,  rural  men,  if  they  are  to 
understand  their  Bible  at  all. 

But  the  class  is  beginning  now  in  earnest,  and 
we  have  no  more  time  to  spend  in  gazing  round 
at  its  members.   The  part  of  Sonptore  dwelt 
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upon,  to-day,  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
ends  with  prison  at  Fhilippi.  Some  few  of  the 
men  take  Bibles  in  their  hands,  and  contrive 
slowly^,  and  with  frequent  struige  usage  of 
verbs  and  nouns,  and  inconceivable  turnings  up 
and  down  of  proper  names  ofpeople  and  places, 
to  spell  through  the  Terses.  liie  greater  part  of 
the  class,  howoTer,  sit  composedly  and  without 
shame  bookless;  what  reason  luve  they  for 
shame  indeed  ?  They  are  oome  here  to  hear  and 
learn  about  God's  word,. they  love  to  have  each 
word  and  sentence  of  the  book  of  life  made  clear 
to  them,  to  hear  about  the  gracious  acts  of  the 
liord  Himself,  of  the  works  done  in  His  name  by 
His  servants ;  best  of  all  they  rejoice  in  the 
precieus  tiding  of  salvation,  and  can  never  hear 
too  often  over  and  over  the  story  of  the  Death 
whidk  was  died  that  we  may  live.  The  eagerness 
with  which  these  poor  men  seek  after  Scripture 
knowledge,  these  men  who  cannot  read  a  printed 
book,  whose  week-days  are  crowded  from  end  to 
end,  fax  too  full  of  hard,  hourly  toil .  for  tiiem  to 
have  a  moment's  time  to  strive  to  learn,  is  a 
lesson,  from  whi(di  many  a  man  of  man^  books 
and  many  studies  may  dxaw  golden  teaching. 

The  mode  of  instruction  employed  by  the 
teacher  of  the  class  is  very  simple,  tihe  is  often 
asked  to  explain  her  method ;  but  she  always 
says,  with  a  smile,  that  she  has  no  method  at  all, 
and  snch,  in  truth,  is  the  case.  First  she  takes 
each  verse,  and  picks  it  to  pieces  word  by  word, 
and  explains  each  word  as  she  comes  to  it  in  the 
simplest  way,  that  is  if  it  is  a  word  such  as  her 
listeners  are  not  used  to  in  their  daily  lives. 
Next  she  puts  before  them  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  passage, — using,  as  she  does  so,  ^e  most 
homely  phrases,  and  often  the  most  straight- 
forward, downright  expressions.  She  will 
illustrate  her  teatming  too,  now  and  tlien,  with 
figures  taken  from  every-day  experience ;  and  she 
frequently  draws  a  vivid  picture,  in  words,  of 
some  Bilue  scene,  or  of  the  soen^  around  places 
named  in  Scripture.  These  latter  pioturosque 
descriptions .  seem  .wonderfully  to  excite  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  men.  They  listen  as 
if  they  could  literally  see  all  of  which  she  is 
speaking  rising  up  before  their  bodily  eyes. 
Ijinally  she  seals  up  all  her  teaching  in  her 
bearers'  hearts  by  some  short,  distinct,  Christian 
lesson. 

The  faces  of  the  class  are  like  so  many  pages 
of  a  printed  book.  They  are  earnest,  l^ey  are 
bright,  they  are  sad,  all  by  turns ;  their  features 
seem  to  catch  their  expression  from  the  words  to 
which  they  are  listening.  They  have  no  doubt, 
no  difficulfjr,  unhesitatingly  they  make  their  own 
the  saving  truths  laid  in  their  hands. 

The  class  members  speak  but  little  during  the 
Soriptoie  lesson.  Language,  evm  amid  the 
common  events  of  daily  life,  is  a  somewhat  rare 
and  costly  commodity  with  these  men,  who  follow 
^e  plough,  and  handle  the  spade,  and  tend  the 
cattle,  in  our  remote  western  regions,  and  when 
their  minds  find  feelings  are  rSilly  moved,  as 
they  are  to-day,  they  are  almost  silent.  The 
marine,  however,  shows  to-day  that  he  is  of  a 
somewhat  different  stamp  from  the  rest,  by 
tolling  them,  when  the  sacred  page  speaks  of 
**  the  place  by  the  water  where  prayer  was  wont 


to  be  made,"  how  he  has  seen  in  India  the  stairs 
where  the  people  went  down  to  worship  the 
sacred  river. 

Before  the  class  disperse,  the  teacher  has  a 
little  familiar  chat  wiu  her  pupils  about  their 
homes  and  families.  The  &iOt  of  their  teacher 
taking  a  loving  interest  in  ibxax  small  daily 
trouluea  and  £ffionltie8  weaves,  in  a  certain 
measure,  their  Bible  into  thdr  every-day  life. 
It  is  touching  and  beautiful  to  see  with  what 
chivalrous  gentleness  these  rough  men  and  lads 
treat  their  blind  teacher;  many  of  them  are 
evidently  far  more  respectful  and  attentive  with 
her  than  they  would  be  with  a  teacher  who  had 
eyes.  Such  behaviour  is  a  point  of  honour  with 
them.  In  this  respect  they  are  nature's  gentlemen. 

Such  is  a  true,  unembellished  picture  of  one 
of  the  most  simple,  un80|>hi8ticatea  meetings  for 
the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  Uany  a  more 
polished,  more  learned  aasemldy  may  learn  from 
it  lessons  of  faith,  and  seal,  and  earnestness. 

ALICE  KUiO. 


I^EATH  cloudy  akies  I  heard  a  child's  voice  aingiiig* 
A  glad  yoong  voice,  ia  cadetice  clear  and  sweet ; 
Earth  seemed  the  lighter  for  its  joyoua  ring^g, 
As  every  note  fell,  rounded  and  complete. 

Yet  it  had  tones  of  pathos,  true  and  tender. 
Tones  of  deep  longing  mingled  with  its  glee. 

And  every  plaintive  vhispier  it  could  render 
With  a  heart-throb  of  purest  sympathy. 

It  sang  of  beauty  upon  earth  and  ocean, 
Of  the  fair  things  our  Father's  hand  hath  made^ 

Of  Tinda  that  gaily  rouse  the  waves  to  ntotion. 
Or  linger,  sighing,  in  tbe  forest  glade; 

Of  golden  clouds,  the  dying  day  adorning. 
Of  the  calm  stiUnesB  of  the  quiet  night, 

Of  joyous  etraina  that  welcome  in  the  morning. 
When  earth  awakes  to  bathe  henelf  in  light. 

It  sang  of  trials,  too,  of  separation. 
Of  pain  and  loss,  of  sorrow,  and  the  grave  ; 

It  sang  the  wondrous  tidings  of  salvation. 
The  goodness  of  the  Lord  who  came  to  save. 

It  sang  of  peace,  thou^  days  seemed  dark  and  dm>J> 
Of  Him  in  whom  each  tmsting  soul  is  blest, 

Whose  voice  is  calling  sweetly  to  the  weary, 
**  Come  onto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  P* 

It  sang  of  tired  ones  all  calmly  sleeping, 
Of  lambs  safe  gathered  In  the  "upper  fcdd," 

Of  joy  to  follow  on  the  night  of  weeping. 
When  mking  eyes  the  day-dawn  shall  behold; 

Of  the  rich  promise,  of  the  bright  to-morrow, 

The  porti«u  that  awaits  us  by-and-by. 
When  Gtod  shall  make  an  end  of  pain  and  samnr. 

And  wipe  away  the  teats  finm  every  eye. 

Ob,  bright  young  vofcel  thine  echoes  atill  are  ringing 
Thy  messago  still  sounds  sweetly  In  mine  ear, 

"My  heart  is  filled  and  rested  with  thy  singing, 
And  joy  is  mingled  with  the  falling  tear. 

Sing  on,  sweet  voice,  and  let  thy  notes  of  gladness 
'itid  twilight  shadows  point  to  endless  day. 

Saying:  "The  Lord  shall  make  an  end  of  sadness!" 
Saying:  "The  Lord  shall  wipe  all  teais  awayl" 

BAUH  GERALDCEA  BIOCK. 
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COlfFIDBKCES. 


MEANWHILE  the  air  was  charged  with 
electricity,  and  the  clouds  of  battle,  which, 
had  so  often  met  already  with  thunderous  shock, 
still  hung  black  and  heavy  as  ever  over  the 
unhappy  land.  But  for  true  Protestant  hearts 
at  least,  there  was  light  behind  them.  The 
Swedes  were  marching  on  from  victory  to  victory. 
After  the  great  day  of  Ijeipzig,  the  champion  of 
Protestantism  pushed  his  conquests  into  the 
heart  of  Germany,  and  crossed  the  Rhine,  taking 
Mentz  and  the  other  strong  places  which  lay 
along  his  route.  At  lengtii  he  advanced  into 
the  fertile  plains  of  Bavaria,  and  passed  the  Lech 
in  the  face  of  the  Imperial  army,  inflicting  a 
crusbing  defeat  on  its  general,  Count  Tilly,  who 
received  his  own  death  wound  in  the  action. 

About  the  time  that  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of 
Jtlentz  reached  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Jeanie 
came  cue  day  with  a  radiant  face  to  her  friend. 


"Wish  me  joy,  dear  Fraulein,"  she  said;  "at 
last  I  have  a  letter." 

"  Indeed  I    How  has  it  come  to  you  ?  " 

"  Through  the  commandant  of  the  Swedish 
garrison  here,  to  whom  my  uncle  enclosed  it. 
Hugh  and  he  are  both  well.  Hugh  goes  to  schotd 
every  day  with  the  boys  of  the  regiment,  and  is 
very  happy.  He  is  learning  soldiering  besides 
the  other  thinga.  It  was  difScult  at  first,  because 
of  the  Swedish  tongue ;  but  he  is  becoming  used 
to  that  now.  Do  you  know,  I  am  not  sorry  he 
did  not  stay  with  my  lord  of  Hamilton,  for  the 
young  gentlemen  with  whom  he  consorted  might 
nave  taught  him  drinking  and  dicing,  and  other 
evil  ways,  but  now  he  is  with  sober.  Christianlike 
folk." 

"  And  your  uncle,  what  of  him  ? "  asked 
Fraulein  Gertrud,  a  little  amused  by  the  pre- 
cedence given  to  Hugh. 
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"  My  uncle  is  prospeiing  fairly.  He  joined 
first  as  a  gentLeman  Tolunteer,  attoohui^  himfielf 
io  Ccdonel  Honro'a  rej^ment,  becaxise  it  is  Scot<^. 
It  belongs  to  wliat  may  call  the  Blue  Brigade, 
the  division  of  the  Sweaish  army  where  there  are 
most  Scotchmen.  His  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  won  him  praise  and  notice,  and  now  lie 
has  been  made  a  Fuhrer,  with  a  hope  of  some- 
thing better  ere  long.  The  Fuhrer,  he  says, 
attends  the  Ensign  in  battle,  and  takes  the 
colonrs  if  he  is  disabled.  His  pay  is  seven 
dollars  a  month."* 

"  That  is  not  very  magni£oent.** 

"  but  then  he  gets  it,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  every  service,"  Jeanie  responded  wisely.  "  The 
king  pays  his  men  in  advance,  three  times  in  the 
month.  Still — "  she  paused,  and  looked  anxious. 

**  I  think  I  can  tell  of  what  you  are  thinking," 
said  her  friend.  **  And  I  have  something  to  say 
to  yon  on  the  same  subjeot.   Bat  it  can  wait." 

"Don*t  you  think  it  is  good  for  Hugh?" 
Jeanie  resumed.  "  He  may  be  nothing  aU  his 
days  but  a  poor  soldier,  but  if  he  grows  up  a 
noble,  God-fearing  man,  it  must  be  good  for  him." 

"You  always  think  first  of  Hugh,"  said 
Franlein  Gertrud,  who  had  perhaps  heard  more 
than  enough  already  of  this  much  loved  brother. 

""Why  not?  Is  ne  not  my  own  dear,  only 
brother?  If  you  had  a  brother  " 

*'  I  have  had  two  brothers,  dear."  These  were 
the  first  words  (Jertmd  had  ever  said  to  Jeanie 
about  her  own  past.  Simple  though  tiiey  were, 
they  gave  her  fbr  this  reason  a  thnll  of  emotion. 
She  made  no  comment,  but  waited  silently  for 
the  next  words.  They  oanie  at  hut,  but  not 
without  an  evident  effort.  "  Should  you  li^  me 
to  toll  you  of  my  brothers,  Jeanie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dearly,  said  Jeanie  in  a  low  voice.  *'  I 
have  often  wished  you  would  spei^  of  the  past, 
but  I  feared  to  give  you  pain." 

*'  I  too  feared  pain.  In  the  old  days  I  sufiered 
so  much,  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  bear  no 
more.  I  was  tired — tired !  I  could  only  let  my 
heart  lie  still  and  quiet,  and  grow  cold  and  colder 
every  day.  I  dared  not  feel  anything  for  fear 
of  bringing  back  all  the  agony." 

"And  now?"  Jeanie  asked  gently. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  put  fear  asidei  For  I 
must  speak  of  what  befell  me  long  ago.  Some- 
thing has  happened, — and  I  hare  to  act.  You  are 
concerned  also,  since  I  need  your  help,  therefore 
it  is  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  certain  things." 

**Tou  need  help  from  met  said  Jeanie  in  great 
surprise. 

"  Listen ;  and  see  if  you  do  not  say  to  me,  in 
tiie  kind  of  langaage  you  like  to  use,  that  God 
has  brought  us  together  to  help  each  other.  You 
know  already  that  we  are  exiles  from  Bohemia. 
My  father,  Count  von  Savelburg,  had  large 
estates  in  the  mountain  forests  of  my  native 
land.  Oh  those  free  hills,  those  forest  glades, 
how  I  used  to  long  for  them  in  the  first  sad  days 
of  exile  !  Yet  it  was  only  surface  longing  after 
all,  a  few  sprays  of  foam  thrown  up  from  the 
deeper  fount  of  bitterness  within.  The  yearning 
that  wore  oat  my  life  was  not  for  hiU  or  dale 
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or  forest,  but  for  the  dear  faces  that  were  nnder 
the  clay,  the  dear  voices  that  were  still  for  ever. 
You  will  tell  me  others  know  this  sorrow  as  well 
as  I — that  men  and  women  lose  dear  kindred 
every  day.  But  that  is  by  Gtod's  hand — or  Nature's 
if  you  will — ^not  as  I  lost  mine.  From  the  days 
of  John  Hubs  downwards  every  Savelburg  who 
drew  breath  loved  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  every 
Savelburg  who  could  wield  a  sword  fought  and 
bled  for  it.  My  father  was  foremost  of  tixe  band 
who  fiung  the  false  counsellors  of  Mathias  from 
the  window  of  the  Council  chamber  of  Prague, 
on  the  memorable  day  that  began  the  war  which 
is  raging  round  us  yet.  Afterwards  he  was 
amongst  those  who  rejected  the  perjured 
Ferdinand,  the  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  chose  and 
crowned  our  Protestant  king,  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate.  My  mother  was  one  of  the  ladies  of 
his  heroic  Queen,  the  sister  of  your  English  king, 
and  well  she  loved  and  lionoured  her.  But  short 
was  Frederick's  day  of  prosperiiy,  and  well 
might  his  foes  and  ours  call  him  in  scorn  the 
Winter  Xing.  The  armies  of  Ferdinand  and  the 
League  came  pouring  down  upon  ub.  They  were 
trained  soldiers,  used  to  war,  and  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  Empire  behind  them.  Our  raw 
levies  had  only  inspiring  memories  of  the 
ancient  Hussite  battles,  and  old  weapons  stored 
up  since  the  days  of  ^ska  and  Frocopius.  The 
great  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  was  fought 
and  lost,  and  my  dear  brother  Albrecht  was 
amongst  the  slain." 
"  How  sad  for  you  ! " 

"  Foolish  child  that  I  was,  I  wept  and  wuled 
as  if  there  was  never  sorrow  in  the  earth  like 
mine.  Yet  I  had  still  my  dear  brave  father, 
my  tender  mother,  and  my  own  loving  brother 
Ernst,  nearest  to  myself  in  age,  and  from 
childhood  my  inseparable  companion,  so  that 
our  hearts  ctave  together  and  we  were  as  one. 
And  he  I  mourned  had  died  in  fair  battle  with 
his  face  to  the  foe.  The  bullet  had  gene  right 
through  his  heart,  and  they  found  him  so,  and 
buried  him  where  he  lay.  It  was  well  with  him. 
Neither  pain,  nor  shame,  nor  wrong  had  ever 
touched  him.  But  I  wept  for  nim,  wept 
wildly,  passionately,  refusing  to  be  comforted — 
Jeanie,  if.  one  dear  to  you  dies  in  battle,  yon 
must  not  weep.  It  is  not  worth  while, — there 
are  so  many  worse  things  in  the  world  one  may 
be  glad  when  it  all  ends  so." 

Jeanie  sighed.  "  But  I  oould  not  help  it,**  she 
said,  **  if  it  was  Hugh.  I  do  not  think  yon  were 
wrong.  I  had  soon  to  wish  the  rest  I  loved  beside 
him.  After  the  Austrian  victory  came  the  Austrian 
vengeance.  It  was  terrible.  Nothing  short  of 
massacre,  though  done  after  the  forma  of 
The  noblest  heads  left  in  our  land  fell  on  the 
scaffold.  Nor  was  death  enough  to  satisfy  the 
rage  of  Ferdinand  and  his  Jesuits.  It  was  wa- 
bittered  by  torture.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  nB- 
I  had  thought  myself  stronger." 

"  Dear  Fraulein,  yon  are  fainting,"  cried  Jwnie 
in  fdarm,  as  she  saw  the  whitening  lips  and  heard 
the  failing  voice. 

"No,  no,  it  is  over.  But  I  must  remembM' 
there  are  things  not  to  be  spoken.  Only  ono 
thing  I  cannot  leave  untold.  The  night  Defi»* 
they  died  a  great  company  of  "vitMrnsj^pP^ 
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together  veiy  cheerfully;  saying  that  as  for 
themselves  they  needed  no  more  the  food  of  earth, 
yet  they  would  partake  of  it  that  all  mi^bt  see 
how  gladly  and  calmly  they  gave  their  livee  in 
so  ^ood  a  cause.  Next  morning  they  donned 
their  richest  gannents  and  -went  forth  as  to  a 
festival.  I  broideredtwo  Bcarres,  in  silken  abeen 
with  threads  of  gold,  one  in  green  for  my  &thor, 
the  other  red,  as  he  bad  ever  loved  it,  for  ray 
troyish  brother.  I  got  them  back  again,  stained 
■with  drops  of  blood.  I  have  them  now,  the  most 
precious  things  in  all  the  world  to  me." 

After  a  long  pause  she  resumed.  "  We  who 
were  left,  my  mother  and  myself,  might  not  even 
let  om  hearts  break  silently  in  our  old  ancestral 
homo.  It  was  ours  no  longer.  Wo  must  go  forth 
desolate  from  our  native  land.  After  all  that 
had  come  upon  us,  I  could  almost  have  thanked 
God  when  Ho  took  my  mother  ere  the  day  of 
departure  came.  At  least  for  her  there  was  no 
more  pain.  And  for  myself  I  cared  little.  I 
might  have  been  then  about  your  age,  Jeanie, 
but  I  vras  old  in  misery.  My  mother's  aged 
father  took  me  and  another  orphan  grandchild, 
my  cousin  Ada,  under  his  protection.  Why  he 
chose  this  town  as  his  place  of  refuge  I  know 
not,  but  ho  made  his  way  hither,  and  found 
safety  fur  us  amongst  our  brethren  in  the  faith. 
Then  he  too  closed  his  weary  ej^es  and  slept  in 
peace."  Here  Gertrud  paused,  as  if  her  tale  was 
ended,  and  she  was  glad  to  have  it  over. 

"  Your  cousin  is  the  Frau  Doctoriu  ? "  said 
Jeauie. 

"  Yes ;  she  is  happy  here.  She  was  younger 
than  I  when  the  etorm  broke,  and  she  suffered  as 
a  child,  not  as  a  woman.  She  loves  her  husband 
and  her  little  ones,  and  she  lives  for  them,  while 
I, — ^ten  years  ago,  I  died.  Yon  look  surprised,  but 
it  is  true  that  vmen  one  no  longer  loves  anything, 
one  is  dead.  It  is  better  so.  Those  first  months 
were  too  dreadful  to  be  borne.  The  desolation, 
the  loneliness,  the  agony  of  yearning  for  those 
the  grave  had  closed  over  ? — Then  the  passion  of 
hate,  the  wild  maddening  thirst  for  revenge  upon 
their  torturers,  their  murderers  1  I  tell  you,  if 
in  those  years  the  King  of  Sweden  had  come 
amongst  us  to  make  the  craven  heart  of  Ferdi- 
nand tremble  in  the  midst  of  his  Jesuits,  I  should 
have  gone  mad  with  joy.  Now  I  scarcely  care. 
I  cared  not  much  about  anything  until  you  came. 
But  I  have  let  myself  love  you." 

**  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Jeanie,  dravdng  closer, 
and  patting  Her  hand  within  that  of  hor 
friend. 

"  It  is  no  cause  for  gladness.  Love  only  brings 
misery.   The  end  always  comes  too  soon. 

"llie  end  never  comes,"  said  Jeanie  brightly, 
"  There  is  no  end  to  love.  Dear  friend,  don't  you 
know  that  the  faces  you  longed  for  you  shall 
see  again  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  ?  They 
were  martyrs :  and  the  *  souls  of  them  that  were 
beheaded '  for  the  witness  of  Christ  shall  live  aad 
reign  with  Him  in  glory." 

A  cold  hard  look  came  over  the  face  of  Gertrud. 
"  When  I  see  on  this  earth  anything  like  the 
reign  of  Christ  I  shall  begin  to  believe  the  rest  of 
it,"  she  said. 

Jeanie's  large  eyes  opened  wide  witib  sorrowful 
wonder.  This  ^ras  quite  a  new  experivnos  to 


her,  and  a  very  terrible  one.  '*  But  it  is  true," 
she  said.  "  It  is  written,  and  Christ  is  reigning 
now." 

"  Where^  I  pray  you  ?  In  the  slaughter-house 
of  Hagdebni^  last  year  ?  Over  the  battle  fields 
of  Bavaria  now?  Or  perchcmoe  in  the  wasted 
plains  of  Fomerania,  where  ^e  wolves  are 
stealing  from  their  coverts  to  devour  the  famine- 
strioken  handful  war  and  pestilence  have  left 
behind?" 

"  He  reigns  now  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  Him.  He  will  reign  yet  over  the  whole 
wide  world." 

"  Those  are  vain  words.  If  He  were  reigning 
anywhere,  He  would  not  let  such  things  as  I 
have  told  you  happen  to  those  who  loved  uid 
trusted  Him." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  you  know  what  happened 
to  Himself.  Did  He  not  choose  the  latter  cross 
for  Himself,  and  may  He  not  think  it  the  "best 
thing  He  can  choose  fox  those  He  loves  the 
best?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Gertrud  wearily,  resting 
her  head  on  her  hand.  **  Indeed  I  loiow  not 
anything.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  ceased  to 
beueve — to  hope — to  love.  But  as  for  thee,  poor 
child,  do  not  let  my  words  trouble  thee.  Forget 
them,  they  are  wild.  Let  us  talk  of  that  which 
lies  clear  before  us  both,  and  in  which  we  can 
agree — our  duty.  And  to  make  it  plain  I  must 
resume  my  story.  After  the  noble  heads  I  spoke 
of  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold,  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  poor  and  lowly  to  suffer  for  their  £uth. 
The  Jesuits  and  ^eir  missionaries  vrent  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  the  crucifix  in  one  band,  the 
sword  in  the  other.  Ton  will  believe  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Husntes  did  not  yield  too 
readily  to  these  apostles  of  a  creed  they  »>horred. 
Some  resisted  unto  blood,  others  found  means 
of  leaving  the  country.  Amongst  thrae  last  a 
company  of  poor  vrornnen,  my  fathei^s  varaals, 
found  their  way  to  Nuremberg,  a  free  ProtestaBt 
city,  and  often  ere  this  a  refuge  for  our  oppressed 
countrymen.  They  are  there  now ;  but  they 
find  the  exile's  life  a  hard  one,  and  the  sharp 
stings  of  poverty  are  added  to  their  trials." 

*'  How  did  you  come  to  hear  of  them  ?  "  asked 
Jeanie. 

«  My  father's  dear  friend  and  camerado  in  the 
wars  of  Transylvania,  Baron  von  Lubeling,  keeps 
me  informed  of  their  condition.  If  I  were  only 
with  them,  I  could  do  much  to  make  their  lives 
more  tolerable." 

Jeanie  started.  A  thought  she  did  not  like  to 
admit  seemed  about  to  force  itself  on  her. 

"  What  could  you  do  ?  '*  she  asked  anxiously, 

"  A  great  deal.  They  would  gather  around  me 
loyally  and  lovingly,  because  tiieir  fathers  had 
served  mine  for  generation  after  generation.  I 
could  give  them  counsel  and  comfort,  find  work 
for  the  men,  teach  the  women  some  of  those  simple 
arts  I  have  been  teaching  you.  It  is  long  since 
this  thought  first  came  to  me.  I  tried  to  put  it 
from  me,  for  it  troubled  me.  It  brought  back  the 
past,  with  its  anguish  and  misery,  and  broke  up 
the  cold  indifference  I  clung  to  as  my  only  refu^ 
ftom  intolerable  pain.  But  I  could  not  qmte 
get  rid  of  it,  and  strange  to  say,  the  more  I  saw 
of  you  the  stronger  it  grew.    T<m  would  do  tiie 
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thing  you  knew  to  be  right,  however  hard  you 
might  find  it — would  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  would  ask  God  to  help  me,"  said  Jeanie  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  1  must  help  myself,"  Gertrud  answered 
sadly.  "  And  now,  to  waste  no  more  words,  I  ask 
you,  Giovana  Graluuu,  will  you  oome  with  me  to 
Nuremberg?" 

"  Ah,  F^uleia  Gertmd  I "  cried  Jeanie  breath- 
lessly, while  her  colour  came  and  went  with 
pleasure,  surprise,  and  perplexity. 

**  Listen,  I  have  planned  it  all.  You  will  be 
my  companion  for  the  journey,  and  my  friend  and 
helper  afterwards.  Baron  von  Lttbeling  will 
arrange  for  our  safe  and  comfortable  residence  in 
the  city.  I  am  not  quite  without  resources.  I 
have  valuable  jewels,  saved  hy  my  grand&ther  out 
of  the  wreck  of  our  fortunes ;  and  ever  since  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  good  doctor,  who  will  take 
nothing  for  the  bread  and  shelter  he  has  given 
me  all  these  years.  He  and  Ada  both  wi^  me 
God  speed." 

"  But  will  not  the  journey  be  a  perilous  one, 
with  the  war  raging  ail  around  us  ? 

**No.  It  can  DO  managed  easily  enough.  We 
shall  find  a  good  escort,  either  of  Swedes  or 
Germans.  There  is  a  rumour  at  present  that  the 
Swedes  are  going  to  Kuremberg;  indeed,  they 
are  certain  to  go  there  sooner  or  later.  So  you 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  meeting  your  uncle 
and  your  btothw  there  than  here." 

"  Besides,"  said  Jeanie  with  a  thoughtfol  &ce, 
**  it  is  not  &ir  to  the  Schubarts  that  I,  a  stranger, 
should  continue  to  tax  their  hospitality  in  this 
way." 

"I  am  sure  they  account  it  no  tax,  but  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  amongst  them.  However,  it 
seems  clear  that  you  ought  to  go  where  you  are 
really  wanted,  and  to  accept  a  position  where  you 
t»n  be  useful,  and  I  hope  comfortable.  Your 
society  will  be  a  positive  boon  to  me.  There  is 
no  one  whom  you  are  bound  to  consult.  Your 
unde  is  ont  of  your  reach;  moreover,  he  has 
thrown  upon  you  the  burden  of  your  own  support, 
and  he  cannot  oomplain  of  your  taking  the  best 
means  in  your  power  of  malung  yourself  ind^ien- 
dent." 

Somehow  or  other  this  cool,  practical  statement 
of  her  position  impreesed  Jeanie  more  powerfully 
than  the  wannest  invitations  and  assurances  of 
friendship  would  have  done.  Her  trust  in  her 
friend  was  too  absolute  for  these  to  be  required 
or  missed ;  while  she  could  not  but  feel  that  her 
friend's  view  of  her  caao  was  the  true  one.  Her 
early  cares  and  anxieties  had  sharpened  her 
perceptions ;  she  knew  but  too  well  that  she 
could  not  live  as  did  the  birds  of  the  air,  even 
though  she  trusted  the  same  heavenly  Father  to 
feed  her.  This,  she  supposed,  might  be  His  way 
of  feeding  her  at  present.  So  she  answered 
quietly,  **  I  will  go  with  you,  Frfiulein  G^ertmd. 
That  is,  if  the  Frau  Bittmeisterin  does  not 
object.  I  think  I  ought  to  oonsalt  her ;  as  my 
uncle,  in  a  certain  s^ise,  left  me  in  her 
care." 

"Do  so  then,  my  child.  But  I  do  not  think 
she  will  object.  Go  home  now,  tell  her  and  your 
oUier  friends  what  I  have  said,  and  come  to  mo 
in  the  morning  as  early  as  yon  cem." 


Jeanie  rose  and  drew  near  her  friend  for  a 
parting  kiss.  As  she  received  it,  she  ventured  to 
whisper  softly :  **  Christ  oomfort  you,  deur  friend. 
Me  mil  do  it/' 

CHAPTER  Tin. — FROM  niFFERENT  POINTa  OP  VIEW. 

The  proposal  of  the  Lady  of  Savelburg  met 
with  unqualified  approval  from  the  friends  of  tiie 
young  Scotch  girl  One  and  aU  expressed  their 
genuine  regret  at  losing  her  society,  but  added 
that  it  wotud  be  a  pity  for  her  to  forfeit  such  a 
chance  as  was  now  offered  her.  She  felt  a  little 
surprised,  perhara  a  little  hurt  idso,  1^  this  ready 
aoqniesoenoe.  But  tiiese  feelings  would  have 
vanished,  oould  she  have  heard  the  confidences 
whidi  liie  Frau  Bittmeisterin  and  the  Fran 
Professorin  exchanged  in  private  over  their 
knitting.  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
the  latter,  "  there  is  more  in  all  this  than  meets 
the  ear.  Baron  von  Liibeling  knows  what  he  is 
about  when  he  engages  our  noble  Fraulein  to 
come  to  Nuremberg,  offers  her  an  escort  and  so 
forth.  Hark  me,  cousin,  I  do  not  say  she  knows. 
Your  clever  men  and  women,  whose  minds  are  in 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  are  ofttimes  full  slow  to 
discern  what  goes  on  under  their  Yery  eyes. 
There  is  my  good  man,  for  example,  who  thought 
young  Conrad  Nurbald  came  here  in  the  evenings 
for  nothing  in  the  world  but  to  consult  him  about 
his  Greek  verses,  and  was  utterly  taken  hj 
surprise  when  he  adced  lum  for  the  hand  of  our 
LCttchen.  Just  so,  Frfinlein  Gertrud  thinks  of 
nothing  but  looking  after  her  father's  poor 
vassals,  who  are  exiles  for  conscience  sake.  But 
meanwhile  Baron  von  Labeling  knows  very  well 
that  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  is  in  high  mvour 
with  the  conquering  King  of  Sweden ;  who  is  like 
enough,  some  fine  day,  to  bring  him  back  to 
Prague  in  triumph,  and  set  him  up  again  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia.  If  so,  the  confiscated  estates 
will  change  hands  once  more,  and  our  Frfiulein 
be  Countess  of  Savdburg.  You  may  be  sure  Von 
Liibeling  has  a  son  or  a  nephew  ready  to  wed  the 
heiress  and  share  the  spoD.  But  however  that 
may  be,  we  may  trust  the  lady  to  take  good  care 
of  our  Uttle  H&nnchen,  and  to  do  well  by  her,  for 
she  loves  her  well.  We  shall  all  be  r^t  sorry 
to  lose  her ;  though  in  another  way,  I  oonfess  that 
I  was  beginning  to  suffer  no  small  anxiety  on  her 
account.  The  child  is  very  lovely,  and  she  seems 
to  grow  in  beauty  every  day.  One  can  see  she 
is  as  simple  as  a  three  years*  babe,  and  quite 
unconscious  of  the  admiring  looks  that  follow 
her  in  church  or  street.  But  still,  you  can  un- 
derstand, my  friend,  that  it  is  rather  a  charge, 
especially  with  so  many  fine  Swedish  officers  in 
garrison  here." 

**  Yery  true ;  I  have  felt  something  of  the  kind 
myself,'  her  friend  assented,  while  she  took 
mental  note  of  a  little  unconscious  jeabu^ 
underlying  the  uixietieB  of  the  worth;jr  Frau 
Professorin,  whose  own  kindly,  comely  girls  had 
no  pretensioiu  to  remarkable  boauty. 

Very  different  were  Jeanie's  munngs  from  those 
of  her  friends.  She  at  once  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  ought  to  go  with  Friiulein  Cfertrud,  and 
gave  hers^  no  larther  perplexity  on  the  subject. 
But  what  perplexed  and  trouHed  her  fitrmore 
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sorely  than  anything  had  yet  done  in  the  course 
of  her  short  life,  was  her  friend's  sorrow  without 
hojje  and  without  faith.  That  one  who  had  lost 
her  all  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  should  yet  not  have 
found  Him,  was  a  mystery  she  could  not  fathom. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  seen  the  Three  walking  in 
the  furnace  mihoat  the  Fourth,  whose  form  was 
hke  the  Son' of  God.  Surely,  thought  Giovana, 
He  miM  be  there,  He  mvM  be  near  her,  though 
nnseen.  Yet  she  conld  not  say  that  in  her  case 
the  violence  of  the  fire  had  been  quenched.  It 
had  scorched,  if  it  had  not  consumed  her.  It  had 
almost  charred  the  living  heart  into  a  cinder,  or 
cnimbled  it  into  ashes.  Gould  these  things  be  in 
God's  world?  It  was  too  terrible  to  think  of 
"  Martyrs  by  the  pang  without  the  palm,"  suffer- 
ing that  brought  no  good,  pain  ending  in  despair, 
sorrow  working  death.  Down — down  into  the 
darkneae  went  that  young  perplexed  spirit, 
groping  blindly  thr()Ugh  ever-deepening  abysses 
of  doubt  and  dread,  searching  vainly  for  a  clue 
to  the  awful  mysteries  of  life  and  death. 

Then  all  at  once,  with  a  glad  exulting  spring 
like  that  of  a  captive  bird  set  free,  she  came  back 
to  the  light.  Faith  resumed  its  reign,  and  whis- 
pered softly  that  Christ  knew  all  about  it.  For 
He  saw  of  we  travail  of  his  soul  wd  was  satisfied. 
He  saw  the  end,  and  the  end  was  good.  Those 
martyrs  of  Prague,  that  young  brother  so  bitterly 
mourned,  did  tkey  not  see  the  end  also,  were  they 
not  also  satisfied  ?  Yes ;  for  they  had  gone  into  the 
clear  shining  beyond  the  clonds,  where  they  were 
at  peace  for  ever.  Even  now  Christ  was  standing 
beside  the  mourner  with  that  gift  of  ^)eace  in  His 
hand,  which  He  kept  for  th(we  who  m  the  world 
for  His  sake  had  tribulation — only  her  eyes  were 
holden,  that  she  could  not  see  Him.  It  needed 
nothing  but  that  He  should  say  to  those  sealed 
eyes,  "Be  opened."  He  would  say  it,  for  He  was 
good  and  pitiful.  Ho  would  say  it,  for  He  was 
the  hearer  of  prayer;  and  one  loving  heart  at 
least  would  not  cease  to  plead  with  Him  day  and 
night  until  the  answer  came. 


ExFEsnmiBE  AST)  Ikooxe. — Lot  your  expenditure  always 
be  clearly  vifhm  yonr  income.  K  ii  good  to  get  moral 
power  by  ledsting  the  temptations  of  the  aotoal  time  and 
life  season.  Tow  BtrongMt  tanptations  in  relation  to  money 
and  moans  vill  probably  be  to  pnt  on  a  certain  style,  show, 
or  appeanuioe,  vluoh  are  not  strictly  justified  if  it  takes 
all  yon  have  to  put  them  on.  It  is  very  natural  for  yon  to 
point  the  ftitnre  vith  the  colours  of  imagination,- which 
ia  youth  are  rosy  and  bright;  but  it  will  be  a  good  and 
wholesome  exerdse  to  keep  sternly  to  foots  in  this  matter. 
Bind  yotmelf  severely  and  manftiUy  to  the  present  facte  of 
yonr  dronmstances.  Say, "  Heie  am  I— in  this  city  where  I 
dwell — in  this  year  of  grace.  I  am  not  going  to  be  self- 
deceived.  I  am  not  going  to  take  for  gospel  these  inward 
whisperings  of  vanity  and  hope,"  "  Yon  have  nothing  to 
fear,  you  are  a  rising  young  man,  you  are  shrewd  and 
capable  I  Lire  according  to  your  merits,  and  your  means 
will  Boon  correspond  to  them."  Let  yonr  answer  be,  "  I 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  I  will  live  according  to  my 
means,  and  trust  God  that  whatever  powers  I  have  will  not 
be  lost  to  me  or  to  the  world.  I  hare  so  mnch  and  no  more, 
and  ont  of  the  little  I  have  I  must  contrive  to  save  some- 
thing, however  little  it  may  be,  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
growing  store,  for  the  uses  of  my  fntnre  life,  and  for  the 
servioe  and  glory  of  Ood."— i>r.  flaZet^A. 
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\'T  BOTH  LAUB. 
CHAFTEB  U. 

HILST  I  was  looking  at  the 
picture,  Mrs.  Bennett  en- 
tered the  room.  She  greeted 
me  with  her  nsoal  kindness, 
but  there  were  traces  of 
tears  on  her  fora  and  her  Up 
'   quivered,  as  she  Baid,*Yoa 
saw  your  poor  little  friend, 
as  yon  passed  thiongh  the 
garden.   Yon  are   sorry,  I 
know,  for  you  love  the  child.* 
"  *  I  do,  indeed,'  said  I,   *  She  has  been  a  groat  oomfort 
to  me  and  to  bJI  of  ns,  and  she  has  always  hitherto  seemed 
BO  Bwect-tonpered.   To  see  her  in  a  fit  of  passion,  was  as 

unexpected  as  ^. 

"  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  filled  up  the 
gap  with  the  words,  *As  was  the  sight  of  this  changed 
likeness.* 

"  I  assented,  and  Ae  continued :  *  I  will  tell  you  the  story 
of  the  two  likenesses.  You  know  already,  that  "  Sunshine  " 
was  the  work  of  a  dear  artist  iriend.  He  was  a  distant 
relative  of  mine,  bnt  as  a  brother  to  my  husband  and  myself, 
and  deeply  attached  to  our  little  Josephine.  On  her 
seventh  birthday— it  was  after  her  father's  death— he  gave 
me  that  bright  portrait,  and  yon  know,  withont  being  told, 
how  perfect  ia  the  likeness,  how  happy  the  expression  t 
Few  artists  could  have  painted  it ;  but  our  friend  saw  the 
child  almost  daily,  and  the  work  was  to  him  a  labour  of 
love. 

"'Almost  from  Josephine's  baby  days  her  passionate 
temper  gave  great  anxiety  to  her  father  and  myself,  and 
it  is  still  a  trial,  though  a  much  lighter  one  than  it  was. 
Indeed,  these  fits  of  passion  were  of  such  frequent  ooour- 
rence,  that  the  most  trivial  contradiction  or  disappointment 
would  be  enongh  to  excite  one  and  set  the  whole  hoose  in  a 
turmoiL 

"'Yon  may  judge  of  our  distress  on  the  child's  account, 
and  onr  flBars  lest  she  shonld  grow  np  to  be  a  cause  of 
trouble  and  sorrow  instead  of  being  a  oomfort.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  many  prayers  were  offered  on  her  belulf,  or 
how  earnestly  I,  in  my  widowhood  and  with  this  one  ewe 
lamb  to  care  for,  sought  the  Divine  guidance. 

" '  Only  two  days  after  "  Sunshine  "  was  finished,  the  child 
gave  way  to  a  fearful  fit  of  pasdon,  in  which  she  was  seen 
by  the  utist. 

*"In  my  deep  trouble  I  exclaimed,  If  only  Josephine, 
though  she  is  so  young,  could  once  see  herself  as  she  looks 
at  tills  moment,  surely  the  picture  would  make  her 

afraid!" 

" '  She  shall  see  herself  in  all  the  ugliness  of  such  a  fit  of 
passion,'  said  our  friend,  and  that  second  portnut  entitled 
"  Storm,"  was  the  result. 

'  It  was  placed  in  the  frame  as  It  is  to-day,  forming  a 
double  and  reversible  picture,  and  when  ready  it  was  hung 
on  the  wall. 

"  *  The  sight  had  at  first,  all  the  effect  on  the  child  which 
the  artist  hoped  fw.  But  when  I  saw  the  extreme  distress 
and  shame  it  produced,  I  almost  wished  it  had  never  been 
painted.* 

'•Poor  UtUe  'Sunshine,*  said  L  **I  can  imagine  her 
feeUngs." 
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**  *  She  \raa  indeed  to  Iw  idtied.  Bbe  ^rept  bitterly  and 
corezing  her  etieEuniDg  eyes  wUh  her  hands,  b^^ged 
that  the  face  might  be  taken  avay.  The  leeeon  of  the 
pictnro  vent  home  at  once,  and  while  it  grieved  the  ohild's 
good  friend  and  mine,  to  pain  her  bo  much,  ve  felt  that  it 
was  like  the  bitter  dose  of  the  doctor,  meant  to  do  good. 

"  *  The  pointer  did  not  wish  to  try  the  little  one  too  mneh. 
He  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  bode  her  turn  the  piotuzo 
round.  She  obeyed,  and  saw  in  Snn^ine,"  the  reflection 
of  her  happy  self  again.  O  the  gladness  that  came  back  to 
the  child  at  this  sight !  I  do  not  know  what  fancy  had 
passed  through  her  young  mind.  Whether  she  thought  at 
ftrst  that  the  likenesa  had  actually  undergone  a  change,  I 
canaot  tell. 

" '  But  her  friend  said,  "  There  is  little  *  Bunehiue '  back 
again.  She  will  stay  as  sho  ia,  so  long  as  her  face  is  like 
yourd.  If  you  grow  angry  again  the  other  picture  must 
come,  because  this  likeness  would  not  tell  the  truth  of  you. 
This  only  shows  us  Josephine,  good  and  happy." 

" '  Then  ho  explained  to  the  child  that  it  woold  depend  on 
herself  whether  that  second  picture  was  ever  seen  again, 
but  that  directly  she  got  angry,  it  would  be  brought  into 
Tiow.  But  the  longer  the  interval  between  the  angry  fits, 
the  shorter  should  be  the  time  daring  which  it  could  be 
seen.  Whenever  a  whole  year  elapses  without  a  fit  of 
passion,  *'Stoim"  is  to  be  txuned  inside  and  the  hack 
paated  orer,  so  that  no  one  may  nupeot  the  eiriatence  of 
this  second  portiait.' 

" '  How  long  had  she  persevered  before  to-day  ?  *  I  asked. 
*  Three  months,  and  the  pusture  will  only  be  aa  many 
hours  expoaed.  But  that  yon  should  have  seen  it,  wilt  be 
a  great  trouUe,  a  greater  atiU  that  yon  should  know  she 
ean  naomble  it.' 

'**IamBorry,T^«nry('Ieaid,  and  the  tean  came  to  my 
ejM.  *HasthepietanwionghtagoodeBbot,doyonthink?' 

Undoubtedly  it  has,'  replied  Mra.  Bomett  'The 
ehild  sees  in  it  hor  worse  self,  and  ehrinks  from  it  witii 
hoiTor.  Not  that  the  jdctnro  akne  would  have  aooom- 
pUshed  mything,  but  it  has  been  made  a  means  of  good, 
1^  God's  bleasingv  and,  I  thankfrilly  believe,  in  answer  to 
many  fxayetB.' 

"  I  did  not  stay  long  with  Mrs.  Bennett.  We  were  to  have 
gone  out  together,  but  I  felt  that  it  would  be  unkind  to 
hold  her  to  her  engagement,  so,  after  saying  a  few  comfort- 
ing words,  I  left  her  with  a  somewhat  brighter  face.  I 
could  say  truly,  that  1  thought  there  was  much  to  encourage 
her,  for  the  child  was  so  young,  and  having  boen  enabled  to 
persevere  foita  long  time  already,  there  was  little  doubt 
diat  in  the  end  the  mother's  prayers  would  receive  their 
oemplete  answer. 

"'Bhe  is  sensible  of  her  fault,  grieves  over  it,  and  is 
wwking  with  you,'  I  said. 

" '  O  yee,  I  believe  she  is  as  anxious  to  conquer  Qiis 
terrible  temper  as  I  am  that  she  should  do  so.  Before  the 
picture  is  turned  again,  she  will  come  into  this  room  alone 
and  look  earnestly  at  it,  in  order  to  renew  the  lesson.* 

"  loould.well  imagine  what  would  follow.  I  pictured  the 
child's  tears  of  sorrow,  the  mother's  encircling  arms,  the 
prayers  for  renewed  strength  to  persevere.  As  I  left  tho 
house,  a  tremulous  whisper  reached  tny  ears.  **  Ton  will 
remember  the  child  and  the  battle  sha  has  to  flght,  wh^ 
yon  kneel  at  the  throne  of  giaeo.* 

"  I  pressed  BIib.  Bennett's  hand,  and  instead  of  grang  into 
my  diifatict  to  visit,  I  went  straight  home  to  pn^  my 
little  Sunshine.  It  was  the  only  thii^  I  had  the  heart  to 
do.  In  the  afternoon,  the  child  <^e  to  see  me  with  htx 
mother.  Sha  was  pale  and  quiet  and  looked  aa  if  she 
acaroely  know  how  I  should  reooivo  her;  but  when  I 
clasped  her  in  my  aims  and  Idss^  her,  she  cried,  ■  You 
love  mo  yet,  yon  love  me  yet ; '  and  an  expression  of  great 
joy  came  on  my  little  friend's  face. 


"  *  Tea,  dear  child,  I  love  yon,*  I  said. 

'*'But  how  can  yon?  I  was  not  your  little  Snnahin^ 
when  yon  saw  me  this  morning.' 

"'How  caa  I?  Jesus  has  taught  me  how  to  love,*  I 
replied ;  *  by  loving  me,  one  of  His  enemies,  and  dying  ibr 
my  sake,  though  I  did  not  always  love  Him.  Do  yon  know 
what  Jflsua  aud,  when  He  was  hanging  on  the  cross  in 
dieadftil  pain,  not  because  He  had  sinned,  bnt  for  tho  poor 
people  who  were  simien  7 

" '  Some  of  those  who  wore  standing  there  had  econrged 
Him  and  crowned  Him  with  cruel  thorns,  and  made  gamo 
of  Him,  and  even  spitted  on  that  kind  face. 

"'And  whet  did  Jesus  do?  He  looked  with  His  loving 
eyes  on  those  who  had  done  all  these  things,  and  was 
grieved  tot  them,  because  they  knew  no  better;  so  He 
prayed,  "Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  * 

"  I  could  feel  the  child  trembling  in  my  clasp,  and  her 
little  lips  quivered  as  I  repeated  those  words,  so  touching, 
BO  full  of  tenderest  compassion  for  the  sinful,  th^  ignorant, 
and  tho  lost.  They  made  my  own  eyes  fill  with  tears,  too; 
for  who  can  dwell  on  them,  or  think  how  and  when  they 
were  spoken,  without  some  emotion  ? 

"  Then  I  added,  yon  have  never  done  anything  against  me, 
dear  child,  but  you  have  grieved  abetter  friend,  the  Saviour 
who  loved  you  and  gave  Himself  for  yon." 

" '  Yea,  and  mother,  and  yon,  and  Pierson,'  said  the  duld, 
with  a  sob. 

"  'And  we  all  love  yon  dearly,  becauae  Jesus  has  taught 
us  how,  by  first  loving  us.  Kow  we  will  idl  try  to  think  of 
Him.  We  will  say  no  more  about  oontelvea,  at  pteeent, 
only  jnat  remember  Him  and  try  to  be  like  Him.  And  if 
we  an  inelined  to  be  angry,  we  must  whisper  to  onndves^ 
Jesni  was  "meek  and  lowly  of  heart" ' 

**  There  was  no  more  tsdk  about  the  tronble^which  had 
weighed-npon  all  onr  minds^  bnt  after  that  day  my  little 
Sunshine  and  I  were  greater  fiiends  then  ever.  As  she 
quaintly  told  me,  I  knew  both  sides  of  her  now — the  dark 
and  bad  as  well  aa  the  bright  and  good.  But  I  had  the 
great  happinesB  of  ae^ng  my  little  friend  growing  ewceter, 
gentler  and  more  lov cable  from  day  to  day,  l(»ing  tho  dark 
side  of  her  temper  and  keeping  the  brightaees. 

"  The  time  como  when  the  artist  who  had  pointed  tho 
two  pictures  quietly  .removed  the  second  and  committed  it 
to  tho  fiames.  We  were  not  sorry  for  this,  though,  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  was  wonderfully  clever. 

"  It  would  never  have  been  painted,  but  for  the  hope  that 
it  might  help  to  teach  a  much  needed  lesson." 

Mrs.  Boyd  paused,  and  Agnes,  who  had  listened  witli 
much  interest,  thanked  her  mother  for  her  story.  But 
what  girl  was  ever  contented  without  just  a  littl^  more  ? 
She  had  not  interrupted  Mrs.  Boyd  with  questions,  but  now 
she  asked  "Is  Littlo  Sunshine  living?" 

"  Yes,  and  she  has  been  for  three  years  the  wife  of  her 
artist  friend's  only  son.  Hor  two-year  old  baby  girl 
promises  to  be  equally  lovely,  bright  and  sweet-tempered. 
You  brought  to  my  mind  the  at(»7  of  tho  two  pictures  by 
what  you  said  of  your  own  photographs.  Let  tiieae,  dear 
Agnes,  which  you  call  your  grave,  eraas,  timid  and  foolish 
p<Hrtruts,  speak  to  yonr  oonadenoe,  my  child,  aa  hen  did. 

**Do  not  be  contented  vrith  seeii^  yonr  oidsido  aeU  and 
obleoting  to  it,  but  by  the  light  of  (3od'a  word,  tako  »  long 
searching  look  within  also.  Whatever  is  evil  in  the  fiaoe 
has  its  Bonrce  in  the  heart,  and  there  the  change  must 
begin." 

^How  shall  I  do  away  with  all  that  ia  refiected  here?" 
aaked  Agnes,  looking  at  tiie  piotuies  which  showed  aa  she 
aaid  her  '*  worst  sides  out." 

"  Ask  that  God  the  Holy  Sjurit  irill  ouble  you  to  see 
youraelf,  just  aa  you  are,  and  tlusn  make  yon  a  now  oreatnro 
in  Christ  Jesus." 
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A  MONO  the  Bobjects  diBoassed  ftt  the  last  meeticg  of  the 
Conrooation  of  CRDterliaTy,  waa  the  proposed  fbrma- 
tiOK  of  a  ProTiiioiel  Houaa  of  Laymei^.  There  are  some  vho 
have  adTocated  the  introdnction  of  lajmen  into  Convocation 
itself;  bat  it  is  urged  that  such  a  step  ^ovUd  be  oontraiy 
to  its  oonstitntion  and  tradition.  A  committee  of  the 
Vmtx  HonsB  i^vpranted  to  oonstder  the  question  of  a  aew 
body,  acting  in  soncert,  now  bnnght  ap  its  leport,  the 
poiniB  of  which  weie  adopted  with  some  slight  modmoation. 
The  first  claoae  affirms  that  "  it  ia  desirable  that  a  House 
of  Laymen  be  fonned  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury  to 
confer  with  Convocation."  It  is  piopoaed  to  have  ten 
memben  af^nted  bj  the  lay  memben  of  the  London 
Diooesan  Coofermoe  for  the  diooese  of  London,  ax  in  like 
manner  for  Uie  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  sis  for  the 
diooese  of  Bocheater,  and  four  for  every  other  diocese,  ten 
offidal  members  being  nominated  by  the  Arohbiahop  of 
Canterbury.  This  woiud,  it  is  estimated,  give  a  Lay  House 
of  about  121  members:  and  the  snggestion  is,  that  it  shall 
be  opened,  by  the  Aichbiafaop,  that  it  shall  meet  on^  when 
CoavDoiUion  meets,  and  that  it  shall  be  disscdTOdwitE  every 
disKlntion  of  Parliament.  The  lesolntioni  embodying  this 
proposal  were  sabsequently  transmitted  to  the  Lower  House, 
ana  by  them  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  Convocation  of  York  had  the  subject  of  Deaconesses 
luder  disonsnon. — Dr.  Howson,  the  Dean  of  Chester,  whose 
views  are  well  known,  brought  forward  a  motion : — "That 
the  ^tablishment  of  a  mLuiatry  of  women  in  ^eral 
harmony  with  the  system  of  deaconesses  in  the  Pnmitive 
Church  and  adapted  to  the  condition  of  modem  times  is 
an  oigent  need  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  found 
aappoit,  but  was  finally  set  aside  by  a  large  majority  in 
favoor  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  Dean  of  York  in 
more  general  tenns,  to  the  eflfact  uiat  As  extension  of  the 
minittry  of  teomm  is  an  urgent  need,  and  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  oonrnder  how  it  may  beat  be  developed,  and 
retained  under  due  control.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
it  was  stated  that  there  were  4,800  deaooneasea  on  the 
continent,  who  were  employed  at  fi^een  hundred  stations, 
seatteied  in  varions  countries,  but  only  flftv  deaoonesses 
were  connected  with  the  Church  of  Engltmd.  The  Dean 
of  York  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  separa- 
tion of  women,  as  in  France,  into  two  classes — religions  and 
worldly.  Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  proposed  order, 
in  contrasting  atatiatics  the  ministry  must  not  be  forgotten 
which  is  ^ly  rendered  by  thousands  who  bear  no 
ecoleaiflatioal  tttle.  Another  resolntion  moved  by  the 
Ajrchtashop  of  York,  affirmed  *<that  it  is  important  the 
clergy  should  take  an  active  interest  in  questions  affecting 
the  homes  and  health  of  the  people."  On  a  subsequent 
day  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  drew  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  bringing  Christian  truth  before  those  who  do  not 
usually  attend  places  of  worship.  He  deprecated  tiie  idea 
that  mtsBon-iomnB  coald  take  the  place  of  churohes,  and 
said,  with  leas  stiffiiess  and  fimnality  and  better  preaching, 
more  churches  would  be  crowded.  The  words  of  many 
sermons  were  too  long,  too  learned,  and  also  beyond  the 
hearers  in  thought  and  idea.  The  sermons,  moreoror,  were 
very  often  not  on  subjects  which  interested  the  masses  of 
the  people.  They  were  upon  some  abstruse  points  of 
theology,  or  some  defence  of  or  attack  upon  rituat  These 
were  things  upon  which  the  masses  of  the  people  did  not 
think.  They  did  not  touch  the  people  in  any  points  of 
their  daily  lives.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  observed  to 
him  the  sther  day,  **How  many  souls  has  not  the  meaching 
of  old  sermons  lost  us  I "  Canon  Body  defended  the  use  of 
old  sermons  and  of  dogmatic  teaching  in  the  pulpit.  The 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  said  that  the  religion  of  children  was 
the  key  of  the  whole  position.  Further  discussion  ensued, 
but  no  formal  resolution  was  put, 

Mb.  Moodt,  before  his  departure  firom  England,  gave  an 
interview  to  a  correapondent  of  the  *'  Poll  Mall  Gazette." 
His  statements  both  as  to  his  own  work,  and  the  general 


I  progren  he  has  observed  in  England,  aro  hopeful.  One 
point  on  which  he  touched  was  the  sanotified  use  of  wealth 
in  this  country.  "In  America,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  "oui 
rich  men  have  nearly  all  been  made  poor.  As  a  con- 
sequence their  wealth  ia  too  much  for  them,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  ocHnpaxe  vith  the  great  nnmben  of  WMlthy 
men  and  women  who  in  London  devote  the  whole  of  their 
leisure  time  to  the  service  of  God  »xid  their  fellow-meo. 
Why,  the  other  day  the  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes 
in  London,  whose  name  I  do  not  wish  you  to  publish,  stood 
outside  our  meeting  and  held  a  cabman's  horse  the  whole 
time  in  order  that  the  cabman  might  take  part  in  the 
servioa  within.  Nor  was  that  at  all  an  isolated  incident. 
Titled  ladies  and  wealthy  ladies  moving  in  the  first  society 
h»Te  gone  down  into  the  lowest  slums  in  the  districts  in 
which  we  have  been  holding  our  meetings  and  taken  care  of 
the  children  and  nursed  the  babies  whik  the  mothers  apent 
an  hour  in  our  haU.  In  some  of  the  places  they  opened  a 
crkihe,  where  they  each  took  turns  in  minding  the  babies 
while  the  mothers  were  at  the  services.  Nor  is  it  cmly  tho 
wealthy  who  have  shown  such  energy.  Abont  a  hundred 
persons  have  followed  us  from  place  to  place— camping  out, 
as  it  were — and  have  taken  lodgings  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  halls  in  order  that  they  mie^t  be  able  to 
work  night  and  day  and  bring  in  the  peopte.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  advwtages  yon  have  hero.  You  have  mora 
people  with  leisure.  Among  tiioss  who  helped  us  very 
materially  were  converts  who  Joined  us  at  Cambridge. 
There  never  was  a  place  that  I  approached  with  greater 
anxiety  than  Oambriage.  Never  having  had  the  privilege 
of  a  university  .education  I  was  nervous  about  meetiuig 
university  men.  But  I  think  I  had  a  better  time  m 
Cambridge  than  I  had  in  any  other  provincial  town,  and 
many  of  the  graduates  who  were  brought  In  there  rendered 
noble  service  in  our  London  campaign.  Some  of  the  best 
cricketers  in  Cambridge— some  of  the  best  in  England,  In 
fact — ^have  been  with  us  heart  and  Bonl.** 

Tas  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  met  Ubs  year  at 
Buralem,  under  the  presidency  of  tlie  Bev.  Frederick 
Greeves.  The  report  of  the  numbers  connected  wiUi  the 
Society,  according  to  the  retuma  of  lost  March,  stated  that 
there  were  2,440  jnidor  sooiety  claeees,  with  a  membership 
of  41,821 ;  and  there  were  410^68  faH  members  of  society, 
with  35,272  on  triaL  The  net  in<nreese  on  the  yeaz  in  the 
membership  of  the  Chinch  was  3,281. 

A  RBHARKABLB  revivol  is  in  process  in  the  Cevennes. 
The  Eev.  W.  Gibson,  recently  describing  what  he  had  seen 
at  Auvergne,  stated  that  no  fewer  tnan  one  hundred 
persons  had  been  converted  to  God,  and  out  of  those  seventy 
were  men.  In  France  there  is  great  difficulty  with  the 
men.  The  women  are  willing  to  usten,  but  the  men  refuse 
to  listen.  At  these  meetings,  however,  men  were  found 
ready  to  testify  to  the  saving  grace  of  God.  The  movement 
began  in  the  prayers  of  a  few. 

We  recently  gave  some  account  of  the  Flagellants  of  the 
middle  ages.  Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
rites  simUar  to  those  then  followed  are  still  practised  in 
New  Mexico.  Not  far  &om  Albuquerque  is  one  of  the 
stronrikolds  of  an  order  of  the  Jesuite  called  "  Las 
Flagellants"  or  "Laa  Penitentea."  The  "New  York 
Observer,"  describes  a  scene  in  one  of  the  little  adobe 
churches  of  the  district  "  The  edifice  was  filled  by  the 
devotees  and  ouriocdty  seekers.  After  ainging  and  other 
exerciaes  a  prooession  was  ftsmed,  escorting  three  youi^ 
men  to  a  hill  called  *  Hie  Calvary,' abont  a  mileaway.  A 
heavy  cross,  weighing  some  200  lbs.,  was  placed  npon  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  the  men.  Behind  these  was  an 
irregular  line  of  dieciples  armed  with  every  kind  of  instru- 
ment which  could  be  devised — swords,  daggers,  chains* 
barbed  wire,  even  the  cactus  being  utilised.  With  thsm 
they   beat,  stabbed,  bound,   and   gashed  themselves. 
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Behind  them  a  tall  Pcnitente,  straight  as  on  Indian,  walked, 
playing  a  sort  of  flute.  As  this  strong  motley  procession 
neai«d  the  hill,  taking  an  hoar  in  the  joamey — the  tooting, 
the  <diaiititig,  the  wild  choroB  grew  more  intense.  Here  the 
doomed  man  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  vhidi  was  then 
planted  in  the  ground.  Again  and  again  was  he  made 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  thorns,  and  the  tight  ropes  with 
which  he  was  bound  caused  iatense  agony.  The  shouts  of 
encouragement  were  fainter  as  his  pale,  hazard  face,  with 
blood  running  down  his  waist,  betnyed  that  he  was  near 
nnconsciousnen.  Shiida,  mocuu,  aai  teiriflo  cries  were 
kept  np  till  the  sufferer  fainted.  Then  he  was  taken  down, 
and  water  was  dashed  n|K)n  him  nntil  he  revived.  There 
have  been  four  cases  in  the  last  six  years  where  the 
crudfied  man  died  after  bsing  taken  &om  the  cross ;  such 
a  result  being  courted  and  desired  as  leading  at  once  to 
Faradiee  and  gloiy."  We  are  reminded  of  the  Sun  Dance 
of  the  Tioaa  Adlana ;  the  old  andftho  new  vatM  blend  in 
such  observances. 

Wbiu  the  Baptist  Missionary  Bociety  is  making  a  noble 
effort  to  extend  its  work  north  of  the  Congo,  to  a  point 
where  it  may  co-operate  with  other  agencies  on  the  central 
Lakes,  the  highway  is  being  prepared  for  the  messeap^re 
of  the  Cross.  Peroetnal  tennr©  of  the  land  occupied  at 
Stanley  Fool  has  been  secured  by  agreement  with  the 
International  AssoclatioD,  and  another  site  has  been  oh* 
tainedTor  a  station  three  hundred  miles  farther  into  the 
interior,  at  a  nominal  rental.  The  general  testimony  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  is  again  in  England,  is  favourable  to  the 
prospects  of  civilisation.  Meanwhile,  the  American  Baptists 
are  moving  to  take  their  part  in  the  risks  and  labours  of 
erangelisation. 

The  border  lands  of  Sierra  Leone  show  that  contact  with 

civilisation  is  no  snre  cure  for  the  ills  of  sava^  life.  The 
town  of  Mabang,  including  the  Wesleyan  Mission  premises, 
has  been  plundered  and  bnmed  to  the  ground  by  a  so-called 
war-party.  Many  of  the  people  escaped,  but  some  were 
taken  captive,  fmd  some  slain.  *'  Our  people  at  home," 
writes  one  of  the  miseiontuies,  "have  simply  no  idea  of  the 
state  of  ntter  diaorganiaation  from  which  Western  Africa 
suffers,  or  of  the  consequent  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
as  soon  as  we  get  beyond  the  narrow  fringe  of  teiritoiy 
which  is  under  British  jurisdiction.  Settled  government, 
one  might  almost  say,  there  is  none.  Soosoo  fights  Soosoo ; 
Timmanee,  Timmsseo ;  and  both  either,  or  towns  belonging 
to  any  other  tribe,  that  promise  easily-got  booty.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  constant  Donnybrook  Fair  on  the  widest  scale,  where 
the  shillelagh  is  replaced  by  the  gun  and  cutlass,  and 
biokm  hcaofl  by  bunui^  villages,  and  murdered  and 
enslaved  men  and  women,  and  little  children.  What  is 
called  '  war,'  but  which  in  reality  is  nothing  but  the  most 
fiendish  murder  for  the  sake  of  slaves  and  plunder,  is  going 
on  constantly,  close  np  to  British  territory,  by  men  in 
British  pay,  some  of  them,  and  the  captives  are  driven 
along  roads  constructed  by  Government  A  gang  of  fifty 
fllaves  passed  by  Mabang  qnite  lately,  and  was  only  heard 
ef  becanse  they  turned  npon  their  drivers,  and  killed  stnne 
of  them." 

Some  interesting  glimpses  of  life  in  Central  Africa  are 
afforded  by  letters  from  the  Nyanza  Mission.  Here  is  a 
motme  from  the  qnaxters  of  lung  Mtesa,  drawn  by  Mr. 
OTlaherbr.  The  king's  favourite  daughter  fell  ill,  a 
troop  of  inicsts  and  doctors  attended  hor  in  vain,  and  she 
sent  for  the  missionary.  She  wns  believed  to  bo  dying,  bnt 
received  him  vrith  piercing  cries.  His  skill  was  the  means 
of  saving  her,  and  the  fame  of  the  cure  travelled  tar, 
bringing  him  many  coses.   Among  others,  "  there  came  a 

Fincess,  one  of  the  king's  danghteTa,  with  a  train  of  maids, 
was  rittin^  in  my  baraza,  talking  seriously  to  throe  chiefs 
— one  a  mighty  one — who  had  visited  me  in  the  early 
morning.  The  la^  baraza  was  crowded  with  their  united 
retinues.  Immediately  at  the  sound  of  the  words  *  Princess  I 
Princess  I '  the  crowds  divided,  and  the  princess  and  her 
maids  vralked  up  to  the  chair  on  which  I  was  seated.  She 
said,  'Fhtlipo,  I  know  you  have  much  to  do  asxA  little  time, 
so  I  hope  yon  will  not  refuse  me  my  request,  which  is  that 
yon  will  teach  me  and  my  maids  to  read  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  know  the  reli^on  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Having  dis- 
missed our  guests,  I  invited  the  princess  into  onr  house 
with  her  train.  I  taught  her  the  whole  day.  She  astonished 
me  that  she  showed  no  signs  of  fatigne.  She  breakfasted 


and  dined  vrith  us.  Next  morning  early  she  brongjit  a 
present  of  plantains,  and  remained  the  whole  day;  the 
third  and  fourth  days  likewise.  Her  serionsaess  oi 
manner,  the  extent,  variety,  and  range  of  her  qneetions, 
made  me  feel  not  only  that  she  fully  ondetstood  my 
teaching,  but  that  the  Smrit  of  life  had  touehed  her  heart. 
Like  a  thinty  Afzicau  sou,  her  soul  drank  in  tiie  leisoiu  <^ 
grace." 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  MiBaionary  Society  continues  its 
work  of  healing.  Its  last  report  ma  Ifaahmii-  is  full  of 
interest  and  encouragement  "  Itineration,"  sayi  Dr.  Neve, 
"has  been  a  very  interesting  feature  of  this  year's  woA. 
Preaching  and  the  hewing  art  have,  hand  in  hand,  visited 
many  of  the  small  towns  in  the  district.  In  the  Wirier 
Garden  at  Islamabad,  under  the  Chenor  groves  at  Bijbehaia 
and  Pampoor,  by  the  broad  ^add  river  at  Sopir,  in  the 
victor's  bun^tlow  at  BaramnUa,  the  busy  pntal  of  the 
Happy  Valley,  in  the  stately  nleasare^Eatdens  at  Vemtg 
and  Atchibal,  by  the  saoied  taak  at  B&wnn,  below  the  great 
mosque  at  Eishmakam,  among  the  walnut  trees  and  orchards 
of  sequestered  mountain  villages,  have  the  message  of  INrine 
love,  and  the  miniatry  of  living  care  been  brought  to  the 
sick  and  to  the  ignorant  The  rock  has  been  our  pulpit,  tho 
over-arching  boughs  our  groined  roof,  the  ahadod  lawn  oar 
consulting  room  and  church,  the  turf  our  operating  tablev 
and  heathen  pilgrim  houses  our  h(wpital  wards." 

Thb  "Quakers  of  Alaska"  is  a  name  given  to  the 
17,000  Eakimoea  who  occupy  the  coast-line  north  of  the 
Aleutian  peninsula.  Many  have  adopted  not  a  few  of  the 
modes  of  dress  and  life,  and  alse  the  worse  vices,  of  the 
white  men.  A  lai^  portion  of  this  people  are,  however, 
both  physically  and  intelleotnally,  greatly  superior  to  the 
Eskimoes  of  Labrador  and  Qraenland ;  they  have  thtu 
for  sternly  kept  themselves  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  whites,  and  ore  so  industrious,  poaoeable,  sober  asd 
virtuous  as  to  have  won  this  sobriquet  They  live  in 
well-ordered  and  sometimes  la^  and  populous  villages. 
The  Moravians  are  commencing  missionary  WOTk  amoi^ 
them. 

Thb  villus  of  Whitley,  on  the  Northumberland  coast, 
was  not  long  sincc^  the  scene  of  a  gathering  for  devotional 
purposes  wmch  may  be  referred  to  as  typical  of  the  many 
metnoda  which  are  finding  place  in  the  routine  of  tho 
Christian  year.  The  meeting  originated  with  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  was  present  with  about  seventy  clergy.  It 
was  under  the  conduct  of  Canon  King,  professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  at  Oxford.  Two  days  were  spent  in  qoiet  intei- 
oommnnion,  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the 
disooasion  of  the  practical  questions  connected  with  it 
Men  of  opposite  views  united  in  the  sense  of  a  oommon 
need,  the  central  truths  had  flist  place,  and  a  tone  of 
devout  earnestness  prevailed.  Such  meetings  for  refresh- 
ment of  spirit  are  now  not  un&equent  They  may  be  found 
good  for  othvt  dasaes  of  workers.  Convocations,  congresses, 
synods,  oonfereacea,  commiUees  bring  all  their  boaineas 
details,  if  not  elements  of  debate  ana  contnvernr.  It  is 
well  sometimes  to  rest  and  reaUae  the  greatness  of  the  truths 
we  hold. 

Bishop  Jacobsok,  who  resigned  the  soe  of  Chester  at  the 
end  of  laat  year,  has  passod  away  after  a  lingering  illness.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  Nonconformut,  but  after  being  educated 
for  the  Dissenting  ministry,  went  to  Oxford  and  entered 
the  4^nTdh.  According  to  the  "Times,"  his  rule  of  his 
diocese  was  marked  mamly  by  two  chaiacteristios — namely, 
its  paternal  character,  and  his  large  though  unknown 
munificence  to  the  poorer  clergy.  He  lived  most  nnostcn- 
tatiously,  hod  been  Uttlo  in  London,  and  was  nearly  always 
in  his  diocese.  He  took  his  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Northern  Convocation,  and  in  one  of  the  Beaeions  last  year 
the  Bishop  of  Corlble  spoke  of  him  as  the  most  religious 
man  he  had  ever  known.  Dr.  Jaoobeon  was  the  author  of 
various  worics,  and  a  oontribntor  to  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary. 

Thb  sympathies  of  a  wide  circle  have  been  "evoked  by  the 
mitimely  death  of  the  Bev.  E.  B.  Reod,  well  known  as  one 
of  the  secretEuies  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  was  so^umia^ 
in  Switzerland,  and  iu  retumiug  from  an  esscnrsioa  by  a 
path  not  accountfMl  dangerous,  slipped,  whUe  talking  to  a 
eompanion,  and  fell  over  a  precipice. 
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RELIGIOUS  MANIAS. 

RT  THE  BET.  H.  C.  ADAUS,  ILjL 
IX. — IC»KOCLASM. 


THE  UIRACUU>U8  IXAGR. 


IN  reviewing  the  religious  manias,  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  made  their  appearance  in 
the  world,  there  is  this  difierence  to  be  noted, 
that  some  have  their  origin  in  a  principle,  which 
is  in  itself  not  only  reasonable,  but  praiseworthy, 
and  the  mania  is  simply  this  principle,  pushed  to 
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extravagance — while  others  are  radically  mis- 
chievous and  vicious.  The  attempt  to  compel  the 
Rulers  of  Palestine  to  respect  the  sanctity  of 
places,  rendered  dear  and  holy  to  all  Christian 
nations  by  the  Redeemer's  Life  and  Death,  and  to 
secure  for  peaceable  pilgrims  the  right  to  visit 
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them  in  Beoarify,  was  reftsonable  enough :  to  make 
preparation  against  the  Day  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  was  not  only  reasonable,  but  the  bounden 
duty  of  man.  The  same  might  be  said,  to  some 
extent  at  all  events,  of  the  penitential  atonement 
for  €ha  flagrant  sins  of  the  times,  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  Flagellant  Mania.  It  was  the 
pecidiar  form  which  these  moT«nents  took,  and 
the  outrageous  length  to  which  they  were  carried, 
that  made  them  manicu.  If  they  had  been 
restrained  within  due  bounds  and  differently 
carried  out,  they  would  have  been  beneficifu, 
rather  than  injurious,  to  mankind. 

This  remark  applies  with  special  force  to 
loonoclasm,  which  had  more  to  justify  it,  than 
any  of  the  movements  above  referred  to.  The 
term,  it  should  be  observed  is  generally 
associated  with  the  outbreaks  of  the  eighth 
century:  but,  in  strictnew,  it  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Beformation,  and  the  times  of  the 
Puritans  also.  Ip.  order  to  understand  rightly 
the  Iconodastio  oonvnlsion  of  the  Empire, 
under  Leo  and  Constantine  C!opionymu8,  we  must 
advert  briefly  to  the  church  nistory  of  preced- 
ing times,  so  far  as  the  use  of  images  is  concerned. 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  in  the  Apostolic  times  this  was  wholly 
unknown.  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel*  were 
Jews,  reared  in  utter  abhorrence  of  idols,  as  they 
considered  all  images  to  be;  and  their  change 
of  faith  would  only  confirm  them  in  this  view, 
which  they  would  regard,  not  as  "  destroying, 
but  as  fulfilling,  the  Law."  We  might  be  sure  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  even  were  there  no  proof 
of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 
But  there  is  abundance  of  such  proof.  Minncius 
Felix,  A.D.  220,  Origen,  230,  Lactantius,  a.d  301— to 
quote  no  others,  though  the  list  mieht  be  greatly 
extended — ^not  only  deny  that  the  Christians  mac(e 
any  use  of  images,  but  express  in  strong  terms 
their  hatred  and  condemnation  of  them.  Origen  in 
proof  of  his  assertion,  quotes  Celsus's  attack  on 
the  Christians,  viz.  that  '*  they  could  not  endure 
temples,  altars,  and  images. '  Similarly,  the 
charge  preferred  before  the  Emperor  Antoninus, 
against  the  believers  in  Christ,  was  "  that  they 
were'  Atheists,  because  they  had  neither  temples 
nor  altars,  images  nor  sacrifices."  Nor  can  a  single 
assertion  to  the  contrary  be  quoted  from  any 
writer  of  early  Christiwi  times. 

Stress  has  indeed  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 

r holism,  of  various  kinds,  was  employed  by 
primitiTe  converts  to  the  Gk»paL  Thus 
Tert^lian  tells  ns  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was 
constantly  in  use  among  believers.  It  was  made, 
he  says,  on  the  foreh^  "  at  their  goings  out, 
and  at  their  comings  in,  at  their  mea^  at  their 
baths,  at  their  lyings  down,  and  at  their  risings 
up  "  (Tert.  De  Coion.  c  3).   This,  he  adds,  had 


•  The  Jews  of  the  ApoBtolic  age,  aa  we  learn  from 
JoBcphus,  regarded  images  with  a  horror  which  the 
Mahometans  themselTes  could  not  have  exceeded.  Many 
evidenceB  of  it  ocoor  in  his  writing.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  flguies  displayed  on  the  Roman  atandarde  gave 
such  offence  that  VitelUns  wae  warned  to  take  a  different 
route  from  what  he  had  intended,  for  fear  that  these  images 
should  cause  a  popular  outbreak,    (Bell.  Jud.  i.  33,  2.) 

Origen  says  that  the  trade  of  a  maker  of  ima^  was 
unknown  among  the  Jews.  Nor  was  there  a  punter  or 
•onlptor  to  he  found  in  the  whole  nation  (Cont  Ceit.  iv.  31.) 


been  transmitted  to  them  by  tradition  from  tirat 
predecessors  in  the  faith.  The  »ane  writer 
ffpeaks  of  a  chalice,  on  which  was  carved  the 
figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  emhlematio,  of 
course,  of  our  Lord.  So  the  ikmb  was  used  to 
^pify  *  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  tlw  Fhcenix,  the 
R^urrection;  the  Dove,  the  H<dy  Ghost.  Bat 
these  are  very  differrait  thin^  from  inures,  being 
merely  emblems  or  tokens,  never  associated  in 
any  one's  mind  with  the  Persona  of  the  Godhead. 
To  have  made  an  actutd  statue,  even  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  placed  it  in  a  church,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  grievous  sin.  We  may  see 
that  this  was  the  feeling  of  that  age,  &om  the 
words  of  Ambrose  relative  to  the  finding  of  the 
cross  (as  she  supposed)  by  the  Empress  Helena. 
He  expressly  says  that  she  worshipped  Him,  who 
had  hung  on  the  cross,  not  the  wood  of  the  cross 
itself,  for  that  he  says  "  would  be  a  heathen  error, 
a  vanity  of  impious  men." 

With  the  downfall  of  heatheniam  there  came, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  change  in  this  respect 
When  the  images  of  the  heathen  gods  ceased  to 
be  publicly  worshipped,'!'  Christians  naturally 
ceased  to  associate  the  idea  of  idolatry  direcUy  with 
them.  Besides  this,  the  condition  of  the  church 
was  gre&tlj  altered  by  its  becoming  the  acknow- 
ledged religion  of  the  state.  Great  numbers  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  who,  it  is  probable,  were  very 
imperfect  believers,  even  if  they  were  believers 
at  all.  They  retained,  we  may  be  sure,  a  con- 
siderable hankering  after  their  old  belief;  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  heathen  temples  were 
retwned  for  Christian  worship — the  names  only, 
and  form  of  worship  being  altered — helped  to 
enoouraee  them  in  this  fancy.  The  image,  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  under  one 
name,  might  not  improbably,  remain  an  object  oC 
reverenoe  to  them  under  another. 

At  all  events  there  is  evidence  that,  even  early 
in  the  fourth  oentury,  the  guardians  of  the  feith 
began  to  take  alarm  at  5ie  introduction  into 
churches  of  imagery,  under  one  form  or  another. 
The  Council  of  Eliberis  in  Spain,  a.d.  305,  de- 
creed "  that  there  ought  to  be  no  pictures  in 
churches,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped  should 
be  painted  on  the  walls."  In  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing fancy  for  them,  we  find  Faulinus,  Bishop 
of  Nola,}  a  generation  or  two  later,  ordering  that 
the  events  and  characters  of  Scripture  histon', 
such  as  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Job  and  Esther, 
shall  be  painted  on  the  church  walls — hoping  so 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  age.  Augustine 


*  Emblems  are  eleariy  of  divine  origin,  and  must  not  he 
coufonnded  with  images.  Thus  the  Brazen  Serpent,  the 
Ark,  the  Mercy  Beat  were,  all  of  &em,  divinely  ordered,  aa 
being  outward  means  of  reraiuding  men  of  spiritual  truths. 
But  it  must  be  borue  in  mind,  in  connection  with  thi£^  that 
when  these  were  abused  to  mere  worldly,  or  forbidden 
punKwes,  they  lost  the  sacred  chaiacter,  with  which  they 
hati  been  inTCsted.  The  ai^,  when  carried  out  into  a  battle 
field,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  victot^,  waa  captured  by 
the  enemy ;  and  the  Brazen  Se^)ent,  whudt  had  been  made 
the  object  of  idolatrous  vordiip,  was  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  pious  Hezekioh. 

t  Constantine,  Constautius  and  Theodosius  forbade  the 
erection  of  images  or  the  offering  of  eacrifices  under  pain  of 
death ;  .but  there  is  no  record  of  the  penal^  ever  haring 
been  enforced,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  forbidden  thiogs 
were  in  existenoe  long  sabsequently. 

X  Bingjiam,  viii.  17. 
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in  lite  manner  testifies  to  the  growth  of  the 
practice,  though  he  himself  strongly  disapproves 
it,  as  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  church ;  while 
the  erecting  of  an  image  of  Almighty  God  in  a 
church,  he  denounces  as  downright  impiety.  -  He 
notices*  also  the  distinction,  of  which  such  lar^e 
use  has  been  made  in  sahsequent  controversy,  viz. 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  worship  an  imago,  and 
another  to  employ  it  to  remind  a  worshipper  of 
tiie  Being  it  represents.  But  he  points  out,  witii 
the  wis^tm  which  has  rendered  him  the  most 
ceklnated  of  all  tin  DoctoxB  of  the  Ghiuvh,  that 
it  is  a  &r  easiw  thing,  as  well  as  (me  more 
nattoitl  to  mui,  to  fix  the  attmtion  on  a  material 
and  visible  figure,  than  on  an  unseen  and 
spiritaal  God :  and  that  such  use  of  images  was 
l^ely  to  lead  to  the  warship  of  the  images  them- 
selves. 

But  these  warnings  were  unheeded.  Pictures, 
and  afterwards  statues,  were  introduced  into 
chuTchee  during  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries,  until  it  would  appear  that  their  pre- 
sence was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
From  time  to  time  their  introduction  provoked 
opposition  &om  those,  who  still  held  with 
Angufitine's  teaching,  especially  among  Bishops 
of  the  Western  dinrch.  In  the  sixth  century 
Serrams,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  ordered  all  the 
images,  whioh  had  been  set  up  in  his  ohuroh,  to 
be  removed  and  destroyed;  whereupon  Gregory 
the  Great,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Borne,  wrote  to 
him  reproving  him  for  hie  action.  He  was  right, 
Gregoiy  says,  to  forbid  these  images  to  be  wor- 
dipped,  but  wrong  to  order  their  dwtruction. 
Paintings  and  sculptured  images  he  declares  to 
be  the  booksf  of  the  unlearned,  and  for  that 
reason  he  recommends  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  the  church— though  it  is  at  tho*&ame  time  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  worship  being  rendered 
to  them. 

So  matters  went  on  till  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  1^  which  time  the  evil  had  risen  to  a 
formidable  height.  It  had  then,  we  are  told, 
become  usual  U>  USi  down  hefrae  tiw  images,  to 
offer  prayers  to  them,  to  kiss  them,  to  bum  lights 
and  incense  before  f^usm,  to  take  oaths  as  in  their 
presence,  laying  the  hand  upon  them  and  calling 
them  to  witness  what  was  sworn — the  adjuration 
under  such  circumstanoea  being  regarded  as  of  un- 
usual solemnity — and  even  to  ^opt  them  as  spon- 
sors in  Baptism.^  It  was  certainly  high  time  to 
take  measures  for  the  correction  of  a  superstition, 
which  was  rapidly  tending  to  downright  idolatry. 
It  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  dliurch,  that 
a  Mahometan  ruler  should  have  been  the  first  to 
attempt  the  repression  of  the  evil.  But  about  a.d. 
715,  Yezid,  the  son  of  Omar,  issued  an  order  that 
images  should  be  removed  from  all  the  Christian 
churches  in  his  dominions.  Not  long  afterwards 
Iieo,  called  the  Isaurian,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
resolved  on  pursuing  the  same  course.  His 
motive  in  so  doing  has  been  a  good  deal  disputed. 
It  has  been  thou^t  that  he  wished  to  strengthen 
his  government  1^  conciliating  the  Jews  and 

*  Angiut.   Do-  Fide  et  Symb. 

f  ThiB  ia  also  the  Unguage  of  John  DBmoscenns,  the 
famous  champion  of  images. 
X  See  iNeander,  toL  t.  259 


Mahometans,  who  were  sorely  scandalised  by  the 
reputed  idolatry  of  the  Greeks.  Others,  with 
more  charity,  and  it  may  be  added  with  more 
reason,  believe  that  his  object  was  to  ^extend  the 
|>ale,  and  influence,  of  the  church*  by  remov- 
ing what  had  been  confessedly  a  grave  obstacle  to 
the  conversion  of  many.  It  accord  with  this  view 
that  his  first  measures  were  mild  and  tentative. 
He  did  not  oommand  the  removal  of  the  images 
from  the  churches,  but  only  that  diey  should 
be  raised  to  such  a  height  from  the  gronud  that 
devotees  could  no  longer  embrace  and  kiss  them. 
But  this  step,  though  it  might  abate  somewhat  of 
the  open  scandal,  could  not  prevent  the  real  evil, 
viz.  the  invocation  and  adoration  of  the  figures 
complained  of.  He  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  insist  on  their  banishment  from  the  churches, 
and  issued  his  commands  accordingly;  but  this 
time  without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  that  large 
portion  of  his  subjects,  who,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  day,  were  styled  loonoduli.  There  was  a 
statue  of  the  Saviour  ov«r  one  of  the  principal 
gateways  whioh  was  regarded  as  being  endowed 
with  special  miraculous  powers,  and,  as  such,  was 
an  object  of  general  reverenoe.  It  was  no  doubt 
necessary  to  remove  this;  but  it  should  have 
been  done  decently  and  reverently,  having  regard 
to  Him  whom  it  represented.  But  wnen  the 
citizens  saw  a  ladder  planted  against  the  wall 
immediately  under  it,  and  a  rude  soldier  ascend- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  casting  it  from  its  pedestal, 
their  anger  was  roused.  The  ladder  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  man  slain  by  the  crowd.  The 
Emperor's  guards  marched  down  to  avenge  his 
death;  a  riot  ensued,  and  many  Kves  were 
sacrificed. 

The  tumult  thus  beeun,  spread  into  other 
cities  of  the  Empire;  bitter  animosities  were 
provoked,  until  the  outbreak  assumed  the  di- 
mensions of  a  civil  war.  This  was  heightened  by 
the  determined  opposition  which  Pope  Gregory  ii. 
offered  to  Leo's  decree.  Having  first  demanded 
its  revocation  without  success,  he  attacked  the 
Emperor  in  no  measured  terms,  and  pronounced 
sentence  of  exoonmiunication  f^ainst  him.  This 
step  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  West- 
ern Empire  against  Leo ;  which  the  latter  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  put  down.  His  failure 
roused  him  to  take  severer  measures  than  he  had 
yet  propounded.  All  images  were  to  be  publicly 
burnt,  and  they  who  upheld  them  visited  with 
the  sternest  penalties.  Under  his  son  ConBtantine 
Copronymus,  who  succeeded  him,  the  rigour  of 
the  Imperial  Government  became  even  greater. 
Any  ecclesiastic  who  dared  to  make  use  of,  or 
even  to  conceal,  an  image,  was  to  be  degraded  from 
his  office :  any  monk  or  layman  guilty  of  the  same 
offence  was  to  be  placed  under  an  anathema,  and 
punished  by  the  Imperial  laws.  What  the 
severity  of  these  was,  we  may  judge  from  the 
&ct  t^t  under  Copronymus,  a  venerable  monk, 
named  Andreas,  was  scourged  to  death  for  de- 
nouncing the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  this 

*  He  showed  his  religious  zeal  by  insisting  oo  the 
bs^tina  of  the  Jem,  and  the  return  to  the  church  of  the 
Montaniats.  Neither  attempt  was  productive  of  much  good. 
The  Jews  openly  ecoffcd  at  the  baptism  they  had  accepted, 
and  the  MontoiUBtB  bTunt  themselTes  aliv^  rather  than 
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matter ;  -while  vast  numbers  of  monks,  who  shared 
his  views,  were  exposed  to  treatment  almost  as 
barbarous.  They  were  banished  or  imprisoned, 
and  if  these  punishments  failed  to  break  their 
spirit,  they  were  publicly  scourged,  their  noses, 
cars  and  ha^ds  were  cut  off,  or  their  eyes  put 
out.*  Three  hundred  and  forty  two  monks  from 
various  provinces,  we  are  told,  after  having  been 
subject  to  these  cruel  punishments,  were  confined 
in  one  prison.  Constantine  had  indeed  conceived 
BO  profound  a  hatred  of  these  monks,  that  he  would 
willingly,  says  Neander,  have  annihilated  at  a 
single  stroke  the  entire  body.f  He  took  every 
step  that  was  likely  to  degrade  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

Hia  adherents  were  not  behind  himself  in  the 
blind  fury  with  which  they  assailed  their 
adversaries.  Thay  went  a.bout  mutilating  and 
wrecking  churches,  in  which  images  had  been 
retained.  Orders  were  indeed  given,  forbidding 
the  destruction  of  vestments,  sacred  vessels,  books, 
etc.,  but  they  were  little  heeded.  Chalices 
and  patens  were  profaned  and  destroyed.  It  is 
related  that  one  Iconoclast  Bishop  publicly 
trampled  the  paten,  used  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  under  his  feet,  because 
the  head  of  our  Lord  wae  embossed  upon  it4 
Similarly,  altar-cloths,  and  copes  and  service 
books  were  torn  up,  and  1^  churches  themselves 
in  some  instanoes  mutilated  and  wrecked.  As 
Mosheim  says,  "  the  rigorous  measures  that  were 
taken  divided  the  church  into  two  violent  factions, 
whose  ocmtests  were  carried  with  an  nngoverned 
rage,  and  prodnced  nothing  but  mutual  invectiveBT 
crimes  «ad  assassinatiou^'f  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  insanity  of  their  reciprocal  hate  did 
not  rise  as  high  as  that  of  the  Jews  and  their 
persecutors,  in  the  darkest  age  of  religiotu 
bigotry. 

It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  record  that  the 
'bloody  and  furious  struggle  ended  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  images  to  their  former  status, 
so  that  the  crimes  and  the  miseries  were 
incurred  for  nothing.  By  a  decree  of  the  second 
council  of  Nicomedia,  a.d.  787,  the  worship  of 
images  was  re-enacted ;  and  from  that  date,  to 
that  of  the  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry,  though  indignant  protests,  and  sharp 
controversies  occurred,  no  authoritative  attempt 
was  made  to  put  down  the  evil.  But  when  the 
Reformation  had  &ir^  gained  the  ascendency, 
the  undue  honour  rendered  to  im^ea  was  one  of 
the  chief  abuses  to  which  attention  was  directed. 
In  England,  in  Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  and 
parts  of  Germany,  orders  were  issued  for  their 
removal  from  the  churches.  But  unhappily  in 
the  later,  no  less  than  in  the  former,  age  the 
bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  rival  parties  produced 
its  lamentable  results.  A  good  cause  was 
grievously  injured  by  the  violence  of  its 
partisans.  In  the  Keilierlands,  where  the 
tyranny  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  exercised  by  the 
remorseless  Alva,  the  fnr^  of  the  people  was 
excited  to  the  utmost,  and  scenes  of  proume  and 
wanton  destruction  ensued.     In   Artois  and 

*  Vita  Stephani,  cited  by  Noander. 

+  Neaoder,  vol.  v.  286. 

X  Neander,  vol.  v.  280. 
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Western  Flanders  bands  of  illiterate  peasants, 
leagued  with  the  rabble  of  the  towns,  and  armod 
with  clubs  and  sledge  hammers,  forced  the  doors 
of  the  churches,  and  destroyed  not  only  the 
images  and  relics  of  the  saints,  but  the  sacred 
vessels,  the  fonts,  the  painted  windows  and  the 
organs.    In  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Mechlin  and  other 
Belgian  cities  scenes  of  rapine  and  license  were 
enacted,  which  shocked  all  sober-minded  meo. 
Four  hundred  churches  are  said  to  have  been 
gutted  and  pillaged  by  fanatic  mobs,  with  a 
rapidity  which  confounded  and  baffled  those  who 
attempted  to  check  the  fr^enzy.    It  was  the  same, 
though  not  to  so  scandalous  an  extent  in  England, 
Scotland,  uid  Germany.   In  all  these  countries 
an  armed  rabble  broke  into  dmrohes  and  convents, 
and  destroyed  indisoximinately  whatever  they 
encountered.     In  En^and — we  are  told 
authora  whose  bias  was  in  fovoiir  of  the  move- 
ment, but  who  could  not  uphold  the  manner  iu 
which  it  was  carried  out — the  churches  were 
treated  with  gross  irreverence ;  horses  and  mules 
were  led  through  them ;  they  were  profaned  by 
dogs  and  hawks,  by  doves  and  owls,  by  stares 
and  choughs  ;*  they  were  plundered  of  their  plate 
by  churchwardens,  or  other  powerful  parish- 
ionera,  who  might  argue,  that  if  they  spared, 
others  would  spoil.    Chapels,  which  had  been 
used  for  the  celebration  <n  divine  service  were 
made  a  portion  for  foxes ;  mosaic  pavements  were 
torn  up;  painted  windows  dashed  to  atoms; 
bells  hurled  down  from  the  belfries;  libraries 
burned  or  destroyedit 

The  enormity  of  the  mischief  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Beport  rendered  to  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners in  King  Edward  vi.'s  time.  "Men's 
halls,  it  says,  were  hung  with  altar-cloths,  their 
tables  and  beds  covered  with  copes,  instead  of 
carpets  and  coverlets.  Many  drank  at  their  daily 
meals  from  chalices,  and  their  horses  were  watered 
from  coffins  of  marble.  And,  as  if  the  first  laying 
hands  on  them  were  a  sufficient  title  to  them, 
seizing  on  them  was  generally  the  price  they 
paid  for  them." 

These  scenes  of  turbulence  and  sacrilege  were 
repeated  by  the  Puritans  of  Charlra  i.'s  time,  with 
a  revolting  similarity  of  detuL  Moderate  men, 
who  would  fain  have  removed  what  was  injurious, 
retaining  what  was  wholesome  or  harmless,  soon 
ceased  to  command  attention.  Wild  and  lawless 
spirits  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  recklessly 
pill^ed,  defaced  and  destroyed  the  most  vonerabte 
relics  of  the  piety  of  past  ages.  Their  sacrilegious 
violence  was  the  main  cause  of  the  condition  to 
which  the  houses  of  God  throughout  the  land 
were  reduced  in  subsequent  generations;  from 
which  the  reawakened  zeal  and  devotion  of  our 
own  times,  and  those  of  our  fathers,  have  hardly 
yet  succeeded  in  redeeming  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat  that  loonoclasm 
should  not,  in  itself,  be  regarded  as  a  mania,  or 
even  as  an  eviL  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
value  of  images  or  pictures  in  times  of  profound 
ignonmce,  as  the  only  modes  of  inatructiug  the 
people  in  religious  truths,  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  they  did  more  harm  than  they  could  do 


*  Homily  for  the  keeping  clean  of  church ea. 
f  Blunt'B  Hiat  Reform.  j 
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good,  when  they  became  the  objects  of  actual 
worship.  It  is  again  beyond  dispute  that  they 
did  become  tibis,  and  (it  is  to  be  feared)  are  stiU 
80,  in  countries  from  whence  they  have  not  been 
banished.    The  blind  and  intemperate  fury,  by 
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which,  the  Iconoclasts  were  actuated  is  on  that 
account  all  the  more  to  be  deplored.  The  better 
the  cause  the  greater  becomes  onr  regret,  that  it 
should  have  l^en  marred  and  degnued  by  the 
misconduct  of  its  votaries. 


EOCKY  MODNTAIN  SKETCHES. 

Vn. — X  ffTBASOE  HISTOBT. 


THEBE  is  always  a  strange  fascination  in 
watching  wild  animals  in  their  native 
haunts.  None  of  these  animals  are  itiore  interest- 
ing than  the  beaver.  About  a  mile  above  the 
cottage,  there  was  a  little  glen  where  the  creek 
spread  out,  making  the  ground  very  marshy,  and 
the  reeds  and  ruahes  along  its  l^ks  grew  in 
great  profusion. 

After  the  minister's  repast,  whilst  his  hostess 
was  occupied  in  clearing  away  the  remains  and 
putting  uiings  in  order,  he  wandered  out  to  look 
after  his  horse,  and  take  a  short  stroll,  and  he 
fomid  this  little  valley  after  a  few  minntes*  walk. 
As  he  entered  it,  a  bnnoh  of  fur  rolled  off  a  log, 
lying  across  the  stream,  and  pltmged  into  the  pool. 
Only  a  little  space  was  left  at  the  side,  where  the 
water  could  flow  out.  He  saw  that  log  had  been 
laid  upon  log,  and  the  interstices  had  been  care- 
fully filled  with  clay  and  stones,  this  was  the 
home  of  a  colony  of  beavers.  At  one  side  of  the 
dam  there  was  a  house  roofed  with  logs,  and 
closed  with  mud,  which  was  worn  smooth  by  the 
animals  lying  upon  it,  watching  for  their  prey 
whicli  came  in  amongst  the  reeds  to  feed.  As  he 
was  looking,  he  saw  one  of  the  logs  moving,  and 
a  round  furry  head  peeped  above  the  water,  then 
darted  back  again,  showing  a  flat  trowel-shaped 
tail.  How  long  he  might  have  remained  there 
he  could  not  tell,  for  he  was  aroused  from  his 
study  Inr  the  approach  of  his  hostess.  She  had 
chanzed  her  garments.  She  was  robed  in  a  dress 
of  pala  Uae,  made  of  some  soft  woollen  material ; 
it  was  gathered  with  a  belt  of  tanned  deer- 
skin, which  had  been  embroidered  with  silk 
of  the  same  shade  as  was  her  dress.  At  her 
throat  she  had  fastened  a  bunch  of  mountain 
berries  with  a  golden  brooch  made  of  a  large 
nugget  of  virgin  ore  mingled  with  quartz,  ir- 
regularly shaped,  but  bearinga  faint  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  an  animal.  Her  brown  hair  was 
drawn  back  &om  her  forehead.  Her  cheeks  were 
tanned  from  exposure,  but  her  blue  eyes  still 
shone  with  a  brilliant  sparkle.  There  was  an 
indescribable  something  about  her  appearance 
which  kept  the  minister  silent.  She  looked  at 
him  again,  as  he  went  towfurds  her,  so  earnestly 
that  he  felt  embarrassed, 

I  forgot  myself  in  watching  the  beavers,"  he 
sud. 

She  took  DO  notice  of  his  remark,  but  said. 
We  have  no  time  to  lose,  let  us  go  to  the 

house." 

They  returned  and  entered. 

"You  think  it  strange  to  see  me  here?"  she 
said. 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  he  replied. 


"  I  sometimes  think  it  strange  myself,  but  I 
would  not  go  away  for  all  the  world.  I  feel  that 
I  am  part  of  the  mountains,  and  Bill  could  not 
do  without  me." 

"  "Who  is  Bill  ?   Is  he  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  that  I  now  have  in  this  world  is 
Bill,"  she  replied,  seeming  not  to  notice  the 
question. 

"  Oh,  it  seems  so  long  ago  since  I  came  here, 
that  I  at  times  almost  forget  whether  I  ever  had 
any  other  life  ;  but  I  did  have  once.  Tou  must 
let  me  tell  you  my  story  in  my  own  way,  and  I 
will  be  as  short  as  I  can.  Tou  must  not  seek  to 
know  my  name,  nor  where  I  came  from,  but  let 
me  talk  just  as  I  want  to,  and  1*11  tell  you  a 
strange  story,  every  word  of  it  true. 

My  home  was  in  a  large  city  in  the  States. 
My  father  was  wealthy,  my  home  was  all  that  I 
could  ask ;  no  want  that  I  had  went  unsupplied, 
no  wish  unfulfilled.  I  was  sent  to  a  large 
boarding  school,  and  graduated  with  high 
honours.  I  was  the  valedictorian  of  my  class. 
Whilst  there  I  read  many  novels  descriptive  of 
frontier  life,  and  my  fancied  hero  was  one  who 
had  passed  through  these  scenes  and  lived  this- 
life.  He  must  be  brave,  fearless,  and  handsome. 
I  had  many  offers  of  marriage  before  I  was  out  of 
my  teens,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  my  mother  and 
father,  every  one  of  them  was  refused. 

"  The  overland  stage  had  just  been  started.  My 
father  had  a  large  amount  invested  in  it,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  contractors.  One  day  there  came 
home  with  him  a  young  man,  tall,  handsome,  and 
well  dressed.  I  paid  no  particular  attention  to 
him,  scarcely  speaking  at  all  when  we  were 
introduced.  He  was  not  my  hero,  he  was  not 
dressed  in  skins,  nor  had  he  the  hunting  knife  at 
his  belt.  Soon  after  we  were  seated  at  dinner, 
father  began  talking  about  the  danger  to  the 
stage  line  from  Indian  attacks,  and  how  next  to 
guard  against  them.  After  talking  a  little  while 
on  this  subject,  the  young  man  said,  '  But  the 
Indian  trouble  is  not  the  worst  we  have  to  meet, 
it  is  stage  robbers,  white  men  who  play  Indian.* 
My  curiositT  was  now  aroused  and  I  became 
interested.  Father,  turning  to  me,  said,  *I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  Ijiis  is  onr  superintendent  of  uie 
overland  line,  and  he  has  come  East  to  make 
some  arrangements  for  workiag  it  more  profit- 
ably.' 

"Soon  the  superintendent  began  to  tell  us 
about  life  in  the  West,  and  of  Indian  adventures, 
but  always  keeping  himself  in  the  background. 
I  became  more  and  more  interested  in  him,  as 
the  days  passed  away.  So  pleased  was  father 
with  lum,  that  he  had  invited  ^^^t^lQ4^ 
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our  house  his  home  whilst  he  remained  in  the 

East. 

"  Evening  after  evening  we  were  thrown 
together,  until  he  had  become  more  to  me  like 
the  hero  I  had  pictured,  hut  there  was  one  thing 
wanting,  that  was  the  dress.  One  day  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  if  they  did  not  dress  in  buckskins, 
and  if  they  did  not  all  wear  pistols  and  knives  in 
their  belts  ?  He  replied,  *  that  they  did.'  I  said 
that  I  would  so  much  like  to  see  a  trapper,  for  I 
jubt  doted  on  them,  although  I  had  never  seen  one 
except  in  a  picture.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
the  next  evening,  after  tea,  he  went  to  his  room, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  dressed  in  a 
trapper's  suit.  Then  I  know  that  this  was  my 
hero. 

*  How  do  you  like  it  ?  *  he  asked. 

*' '  It  is  just  too  lovely  for  anything.* 

*' '  I  am  glad  that  you  like  it,  and  I  hope  you 
like  the  wearer  as  well.' 

"He  found  it  out  without  my  telling  him,  and 
from  that  hour  he  could  do  anything  with  me  he 
liked.  To  make  my  story  short,  he  asked  my 
fether's  consent  to  our  engagement,  hut  the  only 
result  was  that  he  was  forbidc'jen  t^o  house,  and 
I  received  a  scolding,  the  first  I  ever  had 
received.  It  roused  fill  the  lebellioua  feelings 
in  my  heart,  and  I  told  frther  I  never  would 
marry  any  one  else;  indeed  that  they  might  as 
well  let  me  marry  him,  for  I  would  in  spite  of  all 
they  could  do. 

**  My  hero  went  back  to  his  frontier  home,  but  he 
managed  to  get  letters  to  me,  and  I  to  him.  One 
day  a  letter  came,  asking  me  to  join  him  in  a 
frontier  town.  I  succeeded  in  eluding  my  family, 
and  journeyed  away  to  meet  him.  We  settled 
down  in  independence,  and  for  a  few  months  all 
wont  pleasantly,  but  soon  Bill  was  dismissed 
from  ills  position  without  any  reason  given. 
Season  was  not  far  to  seek.  We  both  knew  why. 
After  this  we  went  farther  West  into  the  mines, 
and  made  our  home  in  the  mountains ;  he  tried 
mining,  but  like  many  others  he  was  unsuccessful. 
We  were  in  a  very  bad  way,  out  of  money  and 
out  of  work. 

*'  One  day  he  told  me  that  several  others  who, 
like  himself,  were  out  of  money,  and  provisions, 
were  going  away  for  a  hunt,  and  they  expected 
to  be  gone  for  several  days.  He  went,  and  was 
gone  for  about  a  week ;  he  returned  late  at  night, 
and  came  in.  He  brought  no  meat  with  him,  but 
he  had  money,  I  did  not  sisk  where  he  had 
obtained  it.  As  long  as  this  money  lasted  he 
Temained  at  home,  then  he  went  away  again,  and 
was  goue  for  a  longer  time,  and  he  returned  with 
more  money.  I  thought  that  he  had  won  it  in 
gambling,  as  it  was  in  dust. 

"  After  one  of  these  absences,  he  returned  late 
in  the  evening,  and  told  me  to  gather  together 
what  little  thmgs  we  could  carrj'  easily,  as  he 
had  found  a  new  house,  and  we  should  have  to 
leave  to  go  to  it  that  night.  I  loved  him  so 
much  that  I  was  ready  to  go  anywhere  with  him, 
ho  was  all  I  had.  Father  had  never  sought  me, 
Bor  given  me  any  intimation  that  he  even  ro- 
meinbered  me. 

"  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  our  movings 
from  place  to  place.  At  last  we  came  here,  and 
with  us  there  came  four  other  men,  one  of  whom 


had  been  a  stone-mason  back  in  the  States, 
They  built  this  house,  and  for  three  years  we 
have  been  living  here.  Bill  goes  away  from  time 
to  time,  and  returns  again.  All  of  his  company 
have  left  him,  and  we  are  alone.  He  never  has 
said  a  harsh  word  to  me,  and  I  would  die  for  him. 
But  when  I  heard  you  preaching  in  the  station, 
I  thought  of  my  childhood,  my  father  and  mother, 
and  I  wanted  to  hear  from  them.  If  you  could 
only  find  out  if  th^  are  alive  yet,  and  let  me 
know,  you  cannot  tell  how  much  good  it  would 
do  me.  I  never  expeot  to  see  their  feces  again  on 
earth,  for  I  can't  leave  Bill,  I  am  all  that  he  has, 
and  he  is  mine.  Don't  tell  anyone  my  name  as  I 
now  tell  it  to  you,  but  let  me  know  if  you  can 
find  out  anything  about  my  friends.  They  hve  in 

 .    Ton  can  leave  word  at  the  station,  and  I 

will  ^et  it.  Leave  it  for  £ate,  and  they  will  know 
who  it  is  for." 

She  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  he 
thinking  of  the  past.  Shiney  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  her  thoughts,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  She  asked  him,  "  Will  you  try  to  do  what  I 
wish  you  to  do  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  will  if  I  can." 

"  Thank  you,  oh  so  mnoh,  you  are  the  only  one 
who  knows  my  stoiy  except  BilL" 

"But  what  does  BiU  do  when  he  is  away?" 
asked  the  minister. 

In  a  moment  she  was  the  same  fiery  spirit  that 
she  appeared  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  minister 
met  her.  There  was  anger  in  her  look,  but  she 
controlled  herseK,  and  replied,  "Do  not  ask  me, 
that  does  not  concern  you." 

There  arose  a  suspicion  in  the  minister's  mind 
that  he  was  in  the  home  of  Wild  Bill,  and  so  he 
kept  still  about  the  matter. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  ask  another  question, 
the  barking  of  the  dog  outside  gave  warning  of 
the  approach  of  another  traveller,  but  it  was  a 
joyous  bark,  that  betokened  the  approach  of 
a  friend.  In  a  moment  the  woman  arose,  and  as 
she  started  towards  the  door  she  said,  "  On  the 
peril  of  your  life  do  not  let  anyone  about  here 
know  tMt  I  have  told  you  my  storj^  or  that  I 
brought  you  to  this  house." 

She  opened  the  door,  and  passing  out  crossed 
the  little  yard,  and  turned  the  point  of  rock 
which  hid  the  house  from  the  trail. 

Soon  she  returned,  and  with  her  there  was  a 
man  leading  a  horso.  His  face  was  shaded  by  a 
broad  brimmed  hat ;  he  raised  his  head,  and  the 
minister  saw  Harry's  murderer  coming  towards 
him. 

Dropping  the  reins  in  front  of  the  horse's  head, 
Wild  Bill  entered;  and  with  an  oath  he  asked 
the  minister,  who  trembled  as  if  in  an  a^e  fit, 
what  he  was  doing  there,  and  how  he  came  ?  He 
was  puzzled  to  reply,  and  so  kept  silent. 

Well,  if  you  haven't  a  tongue  in  your  head 
we'll  soon  find  one  for  you." 

The  woman  came  in,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Bill,  he 
is  only  a  preacher,  and  I  have  been  giving  him 
something  to  eat." 

"I  am  not  going  to  have  one  of  those  lazy 
whining  dogs  around  my  ranche." 

"But  he  was  hungry,  and  I  gave  him  some 
food.    STou  would  do  that  for  anyone.  Bill." 

"Not  for  these  fellows  that  are  going  round 
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the  coantry  preaching  fire  and  brimstone.  I  don't 
believe  in  it,  and  I  un  not  going  to  hare  them 
about  my  ranche." 

Then  taming  round  to  Shiney  he  said,  "  Get 
out  of  this  place  as  quick  as  lightning,  or  I'll  let 
daylight  into  you." 

It  did  not  take  long  fbr  Shiney  to  oonolude 
that  his  errand  was  done,  and  that  he  was  not 
wanted  there  any  longer,  so  he  dep{U*ted.  Bill 
followed  him  out  into  the  jasd  and  said,  "  If  you 
ever  come  back  here  again  I'll  skiu  you  ahve, 
or  if  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  you  havo  been 
here,  I'll  follow  yon  until  I  am  revenged." 

As  Shiney  rode  away,  he  heard  a  pistol 
shot,  and  a  bullet  whizzed  past  him,  hile  Bill 
shouted  after  him,  "  The  next  one  I'll  send  home 
if  you  ever  come  here  again." 

So  8hiney  rode  off,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
It  was  near  night,  and  there  was  no  place  that  he 
could  reach.  It  was  in  the  dark  of  the  moon, 
and  the  mountains  were  lonely.  A  few  miles 
gallop  and  he  came  out  of  the  defile,  and  l^n  he 
kt  his  horse  walk.  What  to  do  was  the  question. 
He  was  afrud  he  might  be  followed,  and  it 
was  getting  late.  At  last  he  felt  he  could  not 
pre^  his  tired  animal  any  farther,  and  so  he  made 
his  camp.  Lifting  up  his  heart  in  prayer  for 
guidance,  and  committing  his  way  to  the  care 
of  one  who  never  forsakes  but  ever  watches  over 
His  children,  no  matter  where  they  may  be  or 
what  their  condition  is,  he  pondered  over  the 
day's  adventure.  What  should  he  do?  Ought 
be  to  give  the  information  that  would  enable 
the  Vigilantfes  to  find  Bill,  and  carry  out  their 
sentence  of  death  upon  him?  The  thought 
of  the  woman  stood  as  a  barrier  in  his  way. 
Thus  puzzled,  the  hours  slipped  by,  until  at  last 
wearied  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer,  md  he 
slipped  away  into  dreamland. 


NATURE  OB  GOD? 

IT  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifts  resorted  to 
by  some  men  of  science,  who  call  themselves 
agnostics,  in  order  to  supprMis  every  reference 
to  God,  as  **  a  useless  hypothesis,"  as  they 
irreverently  say.  They  cannot  deny  the  order,  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  end,  the  design  every- 
where manifest  to  the  obfierver  of  nature.  The 
consecjuence  is  that  they  make  Katnre  a  new 
Divinily,  to  whom  they  ascribe  xinconsciously 
and  almost  surreptitiously  all  the  attributes  of  Crod. 

For  instance,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Betm 
Scientifique,  the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  processes 
of  nature  and  of  their  results,  and  he  says,  "  It  is 
clear  that  the  final  cause,  the  end  to  be  attained, 
and  the  rationale  of  these  changes,  is  the  perfecting 
of  the  work  "  (la  cause  iinale,  le  but  a  atteindre, 
la  raison  d'etre,  de  ces  changements,  est  le  per- 
lectionnement  du  travail). 

Final  cause,  end  or  puipose,  perfecting  the  work ! 
We  sae  in  the  midst  of  ihe  domain  of  intelligence, 
and  of  conscious  intelligence,  if  such  phrases  are 
amropriate. 

The  writer  continues:  he  is  speaking  of  the 
fertilisation  of  plants.  "  Nature  sets  i^lf  im- 
mediately to  work.  .  .  Nature  employs  first  the 
Trinds,  Imlped  by  the  extreme  l^tness  of  the 


pollen,  and  in  the  second  place  insects,  which 
convey  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower.  The 
beauty,  the  perfume,  the  sweetness  of  the  flowers, 
all  are  manifestly  destined  (destines)  above  all 
things  to  ttraot  insects.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
It  is  necossuy  also  to  prevent  each  plant  from 
fertilising  itself,  '.axA  this  result  Nature  secures, 
sometimes  by  aj  -glutinating  the  grains  of  pollen 
by  means  (au  moyen)  of  a  gummy  substance ; 
sometimes  by  causing  the  ovules  and  the  pollea 
to  come  to  maturity  it  quite  different  seasons." 

Here,  assuredly,  are  many  actions,  many 
intorven  lions,  much  perseverance,  skill,  adapta- 
tion, intelligence.  This  wonderful  intelligence 
is  precisely  what  we  have  until  this  so-called 
scientific  age  called  God.  Now  we  are  always 
to  speak  of  Nature ! 

Ill  truth,  what  is  the  advantage  of  this'  change 
of  terms?  Why  thus  alter  by  a  caprice  l£e 
meaning  of  words?  why  withdraw  from  Pro- 
vidence, with  noisy  protest,  what  you  tacitly 
restore  to  Nature  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  these  equivocations,  you 
do  not  avoid  the  final  result :  your  Nature  is  no 
longer  nature^  passive,  inanimate,  material  nature; 
it  is  a  Being,  a  Power,  an  Intelligence,  a  Will, — 
it  is  QoD ! 

Professor  Doumergne  of  Geneva  has  called 
attention  to  this  passage  in  the  Reme  Sdentijiqve, 
as  an  example  of  the  language  used  by  writers 
who  profess  to  ignore  Design,  Adaptation,  creative 
Power  and  directing  Wisdom  in  the  world.  Some 
of  our  own  scientific  agnoatics  attempt  the  same 
exclusion  of  reference  to  Divine  power  and  wisdom 
in  nature,  but  with  the  same  unconscious  in- 
consistency and  contradiction  in  the  language 
used  by  them. 

Our  own  poet  Cowper  ("  Task,"  bk.  vi.),  happily 
exposed  long  ago  this  cold  soeptioism,  which  at 
various  times,  from  Epicurus  downwards,  has  in- 
vaded the  lomains  of  true  philosophy,  and  which  is 
revived  in  our  day  under  the  name  of  Agnosticism. 

**  Somo  say  that,  in  the  origin  of  things. 
When  all  creation  atartod  into  birth. 
The  Infant  elements  received  a  htw. 
From  which  they  Bwervc  not  since ;  that  under  fcooe 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move, 
And  need  not  Hia  immediate  hand,  who  first 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thus  dream  thoy,  and  oontrire  to  save  a  God 
The  -incumbrance  of  hia  own  ooncems,  and  ^wie 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stress   f  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care, 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afmid,  it  seems, 
To  span  Omnipotence,  and  measure  might 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  role 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  to-day, 
And  is  not  ere  to-mmrow's  son  go  down. 
But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 
Dull  as  it  iB,  and  satisfy  a  law 
So  vast  bt  its  demands,  unless  impeU'd 
To  ceaseless  service  by  a  ceaseless  force. 
And  under  pressure  of  some  oonsdous  oauee? 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diitbsed. 
Sustains  and  is  the  life  of  sU  that  lives. 
29'ature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 
Whose  cause  is  God." 
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THE  KING'S  SERVICE. 

A   6T0RT    OF   THE    THIETT    YEAKS'  WAR. 
BT  THE  ACTHOB  OF  "THE  SPANISH  BBOTBEBS,"  ETC. 
CHAJTER  IZ. — ON  THE  WAY. 


THE  Lady  of  Savelburg  accomplished  her 
journey  to  Nuremberg  in  safety  and  in 
tolerable  comfort.  There  was  indeed,  at  that  time, 
no  serious  peril  in  the  undertaking,  though  there 
was  adventure  enough  to  make  it  interesting. 
The  country  through  which  she  passed  was  in 
friendly  hands,  and  the  party  of  travellers  which 
she  had  joined  was  sufficiently  well  guarded  to 
be  safe  from  the  disbanded  soldiers,  and  other 
disorderly  characters  who  were  multiplied  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times. 

No  part  of  the  journey  left  bo  deep  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Giovana  Graham  in  after 
years  as  its  concluding  stage.  They  were  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other  travellers,  Fraulein 
Gertrud  being  anxious  to  push  on  as  quickly  as 
possible.  One  sunny  May  morning  the  two 
friends*  and  their  waiting  woman,  packed  them- 
selves into  the  lumbering  coach,  which  was  then 
their  mode  of  conveyance,  with  the  hope  that 


Lefore  iiiglitfall  they  might  see  the  grey  walla  t»f 
Nuremberg;.  Suddenly  the  spearmen  who  escorted 
them  raised  a  cry  that  there  were  horsemen  a]»- 
proaching.  and  looking  through  the  unglazed 
n.]XTt"rc  thiit  served  nfj  n  window,  they  saw  a 
\;lMnil  dn>t  I'll  the  I'lng  ^tr:ught  Tov\  bifore 
them.  Soon  a  party  of  horsemen  drew  near,  but 
it  was  evident  with  no  hostile  intentions.  After  a 
parley  with  the  escort,  a  young  gentleman  rode 
forward  alone,  and  with  a  profound  bow  tendered 
his  homage  to  the  Lady  of  Savelburg.  *'  My 
father,  Baron  von  Liibeling,  has  sent  me  to  meet 
the  noble  lady,"  he  said,  "  and  to  offer  her  such 
services  as  she  may  graciously  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  rendering."  Then  followed  the  dis- 
missal of  the  pikemen  with  a  sufficient  gratuity, 
their  places  being  taken  by  the  soldiers  young 
Liibeling  brought  from  Nuremberg;  these  were 
a  part  of  his  father's  regiment, — me  baron,  like 
other  wealthy  persons  of  that  age,  having  raised 
and  equipped  a  regiment  at  his  own  cost  for  the 
service  of  the  Protestant  Union. 

While  this  change  was  being  made,  Jeanie 
thought  with  a  little  amusement  of  the  Frank- 
fort gossip,  which  by  this  time  had  reached  her 
ears  through  the  waiting  woman  of  her  friend. 
Young  Liibeling, — a  fair,  slender  stripling,  of 
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certainly  not  more  than  eighteen  sammers, — could 
scarcely,  she  thought,  have  been  meant  to  wed 
the  stately,  dignified  Lady  of  Savelburg;  who, 
though  r«illy  not  ten  years  his  senior,  always 
seemed  to  Jeuiie  to  have  left  her  youth  behind 
her  in  some  far  off,  dimly  remembered  past. 

.Very  pleasant  was  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
through  orchards  rich  with  blossom,  and  sunny 
meadows,  between  which  the  silvery  Pegnitz 
wound  its  way,  while  the  blue  Franconian  hiUs 
looked  down  on  them  from  the  distance.  August 
von  Lubeling  rode  beside  the  coach,  and  begmled 
the  hours  with  his  frank,  boyish  talk.  He 
looked  a  gay  young  cavalier  in  hia  buff  doublet, 
over  which  he  wore  a  blue  scarf  embroidered 
with  gold,  while  a  velvet  cap  of  the  same  colour 
shaded  his  chestnut  hair.  As  she  saw  his 
bright  faoe  and  marked  his  gallunt  bearing, 
Jeanie  tiiooght  that  just  such  a  youth  would  she 
wish  her  brother  to  be,  should  God  spare  him  a 
few  years  longer. 

'*  My  father  would  have  waited  on  you  in 
person,  noble  lady,"  August  explained,  "  but  his 
presence  was  required  elsewhere.  You  know  we 
are  expecting  great  events,  of  which  our  good 
city  is  like  to  be  the  centre.  Indeed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  all  the  world  is  standing  at  gaze  just 
now.  We  look  for  a  desperate  conflict,  now 
that  the  Duke  of  Friedland  has  once  more  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  Imperial  forces.  It 
is  said  he  has  exacted  of  the  Emperor  very  hard 
conditions  as  the  price  of  his  help — I  know  not. 
Only  this  I  know,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Ger- 
many, save  himself,  able  to  oppose  the  conquering 
King  of  Sweden." 

"  Can  you  tell  me.  Junker*  August,  whether 
your  £ftther  has  had  any  tidings  from  Savelburg 
of  late  ?  "  enquired  Gertrud. 

•'None  of  late,  gracious  lady,  since  Bohemia 
has  become  again  t^e  theatre  of  war.  But  you 
have  doubtless  heard  already  that  your  noble 
estate,  having  been  purchased,  with  other  confis- 
cated lands,  by  the  Buke  of  Friedland,  has  been 
made  over  hy  him,  in  the  way  of  gift,  to  one  of 
his  creatures,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  named  Grimm, 
or  Gramm,  as  variously  reported." 

**  No,  I  had  not  heard  he  had  given  it  away. 
Not  the  whole  ratate  surely  ?  Tb&t  were  over 
magnificat,  even  for  him." 

**0nly  Savelburg  and  its  dependencies. 
Happi^  for  the  poor  landsmen,  nether  the  duke 
himself  nor  this  Grimm  or  Gramm  ^whichever  it 
may  be)  would  seem  to  be  fanatical  in  their 
papistry.  Persecution  is  dadk,  and  your  people, 
within  certain  limits,  seem  to  do  very  much  as 
they  please." 

"That  is  well,  so  far.  Does  this  upstart 
&iend  of  Wallenstein's  reside  on  the  estate?  " 

**  At  present  he  has  followed  his  patron  to  the 
War.  Would  it  mi^t  be  my  fortune  to  meet 
him  in  battle ! "  saidXUbeling,  with  as  fierce  and 
martial  an  air  as  his  &ir  young  &C6  could  assume 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

Soon  afterwards  he  sprang  from  his  horse  to 
gather  some  blue  field  flowers  which  caught  his 
eye  in  a  neighbouring  meadow.  He  made  two 
little  bouquets,  and  presented  one  to  each  of  the 

*  Squire.   The  mode  of  addiesnng  a  young  uoblemau. 


ladies,  saying  to  Jeanie,  *'  Were  you  one  of  our 
German  maidens,  beautiful  Fr&ulein,  I  would 
say  '  Behold  the  colour  of  your  eyes,' — ^but  the 
durk  gloxy  of  yours  have  we  no  flower  in  our 
fields  to  rival." 

"  Ah,  Junker  August,  this  will  not  do ! "  said 
Gertrud  reprovingly,  though  with  one  of  her  rare 
smiles.  "  Our  grave  little  Scotch  friend  will  not 
understand  your  high-flown  courtesies,  culled  out 
of  old  romances.  Tell  us  rather  of  the  war.  Is 
not  the  King  of  Sweden,  even  now,  on  his  march 
for  Nuremberg?  So,  at  least,  folk  were  telling 
us,  all  along  our  route." 

"This  very  day  he  is  at  Augsburg,  and  my 
father  has  gone  thither  to  meet  him,  cmd  to 
concert  measures  for  the  protection  of  our  city. 
That  is  why  he  had  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
waiting  upon  you." 

'*  And  you  might  have  accompanied  him  ?  You 
have  forfeited,  ibr  our  sakes,  your  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  great  champion  of  Protestantism.  We 
are  under  much  obligation  to  you.  Junker 
August." 

"  I  am  well  repaid,"  returned  the  lad,  with  a 
bow  and  a  glance  of  admiration,  in  which  both 
ladies  were  certainly  included.  "  Yet  I  must 
own  that  I  am  longing  to  see  the  great  king," 
he  added  frankly.  "But  I  shall  see  him  one 
day— wid  serve  lum  perhaps,  if  God  vrill." 

The  talk  was  interrupted  by  a  halt  for 
refreshment,  during  which  their  new  squire 
waited  on  the  ladies  with  a  refined  and  chivamms 
courtesy,  which  to  Jeanie  at  least  was  quite  new, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  very  fascinating. 

When  they  resumed  their  journey  he  rode  for 
a  while  by  her  side  of  the  coach. 

"The  gracious  FrSuXein  has  never  seen  our 
fair  city,  I  believe  ?  "  he  observed. 

"  No,"  said  Jeanie,  "  I  am  a  stranger  in  your 
huid." 

"  Ah  I  then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
you  €iU  our  treasures.  You  shall  see  the  pictures 
of  Albreoht  Dtirer,  and  the  carved  work  of  Adam 
Krafft.  You  shall  admire  the  wonderful  pix  in 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  I  think  the 
most  beautiful  thing  even  in  our  beautiful  town. 
You  shall  stand  b^ide  the  Tugend  Brtinnen  and 
the  Schon  Brunnen ;  you  shall  visit  the  church 
and  the  tomb  of  St.  Sebald.  Which  do  you  love 
best  to  see,  beautiful  tlungs  painted  on  canvas  or 
carved  in  stone?" 

Jeanie  admitted  that  she  had  as  yet  seen  but 
little  of  either. 

"That  I  cannot  profess  to  regret,"  said  her 
young  cavalier,  *'  since  I  promise  myself  the  joy 
of  being  your  guide.  You  must  know,  Fraulein, 
that  for  many  ages  we  men  of  Nuremberg  have 
toiled  hard  and  well.  Our  merchants  were 
amongst  the  honourable  men  of  the  earth.  Long 
years  ago  they  boasted,  and  the  boast  wsis  a  true 
one,  that, '  Nuremberg's  hand  goes  through  every 
land.'  Meanwhile  our  craftsmen, — less  wealthy, 
but  not  less  wise,  thoughtful,  and  patient — 
wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  in  brass  and  iron,  in 
wood  and  stone,  their  excellent  work ;  upon 
which,  most  justly,  they  |>rided  themselveB,  and 
which  brought  them  praise  throughout  all  the 
world.  It  was  honest  work,  Fr&ulein,  which  t«» 
all  that  it  professed  to  be.   No  craft^n  of  our 
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town  dared  to  make  his  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  hollow  within  and  filled  up  with  wax,  as 
they  do  in  other  places ;  for  our  wise  Masters 
decreed  that  idl  the  work  of  Nuremberg  ^ould 
be  without  wax,  aine  cera  (sincere)^  whiMi  hence 
hath  passed  into  a  proverb.  Moreover,  these  men 
who  worked  so  hard  and  wbII  had  their  joy  in  life, 
and  took  theirpleasore  in  their  worthy,  honour- 
able foahion.  They  loTed  to  look  on  and  to  rejoice 
in  beautiful  things,  which  fill  our  hearts  with 
grand,  noble  thoughts,  and  raise  them  up  to 
God." 

"  And,"  said  Jeanie,  turning  gladly  to  ground 
she  was  sure  of,  *'  your  fellow  citizens  know  and 
love  the  true  Gospel,  which  is  best  of  aU." 

"  Surely  !  we  are  heart  and  soul  for  the  Pro- 
testant Faith.  Kuremberg  was  the  first  free  city 
that  professed  the  principles  of  the  glorious 
Eeformation.  Even  before  God  raised  up  the 
great  Doctor  Martin  Luther  to  teach  us,  the 
men  of  our  city  had  revolted  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  Rome,  and  were  ready  to  welcome  a  purer 
faith.  Weselius  preached  against  the  crimes  of 
the  Papacy  and  the  priesthood  in  our  church  of 
St.  Lawrence ;  Hans  Sachs,  our  shoemaker  poet, 
satirized  them  in  his  songs ;  and  every  one  knows 
that  the  great  Albrecht  Dttrer  was  in  heart  a 
reformer.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  good  knight 
Seckingen,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  often." 

**  I  have  never  heard  of  him  at  all,"  said  Jeanie, 
rAther  sadly.  *'I  always  thought  I  knew  very 
little,  but  now  I  am  learning  daily  what  a 
multitude  of  things  there  are  in  the  world  of 
which  I  know  nothing  whatever." 

It  is  beautiM  to  learn,  and  always  to  find 
before  us  more  and  more  things  worth  learning," 
August  answered  brightly.  "I  shall  tell  you 
all  about  Nuremberg,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all 
about  your  conntipr,  Frftulein,  if  you  will ;  for  as 
yet  X  know  nothing  of  it,  save  that  it  is  very 
cold  in  the  winter,  and  that  very  brave  men  come 
&om  it — and  also  very  lovely  ladies." 

In  converse  of  this  kind,  both  gay  and  grave, 
the  long  day  wore  away,  and  evening  found  the 
travellers  entering  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
quaint  old  town.  *'  Your  father  promised  to  have 
a  lodging  prepared  for  us,"  said  the  Lady  of 
Savelburg,  "  so  we  must  atill  put  ourselves  under 
your  guidance,  Junker  August." 

"My  guidance  is  needed  no  longer,"  said  the 
youth,  as  they  paused  before  the  door  of  a  stately 
mansion,  the  ancestral  home  of  one  of  the  proud 
and  wealthy  patricians  of  Nuremberg.  Where, 
think  yon,  should  my  father  lodge  his  friends,  if 
not  beneath  his  own  loof  ?  " 


CHAPTER  Z. — THE  CBOSS-BILIfi. 

**  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  travel,  quaint  old  town 
of  art  and  song, 
HemoricB  throng  thy  etoried  gateways  as  the  looks 
thy  buildings  throng."— Lotij/c^Iow. 

Bright  were  the  days  that  followed  forGiovana 
Graham.  The  beautiful  old  city,  with  its  crowd- 
ing memories,  was  opened  out  before  her  Like  a 
book,  and  studied  lovingly  almost  from  the  dawn 
to  the  close  of  the  long  sunny  days  of  June. 
The  very  house  in  which  ahe  dwelt,  with  its 


wealth  of  elaborate  ornament,  its  carvings  of 
stone  without,  of  wood  dark  with  age  within, 
was  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  her.  Moreover, 
the  grave  quiet  stateliuess  that  surrounded  h«r, 
the  tokens  of  luzunr  without  ostentation  that 
met  her  on  every  aide,  seemed  a  kind  of  music, 
accompanying  and  huimmiaing  all  the  details 
of  life,  nffveae  absent  yet  never  obtrusive.  The 
head  of  the  house.  Baron  and  Colonel  von  Ltibe- 
ling,  was  the  representative  of  a  long  line  of 
merchant  princes,  and  himself  a  statesman,  a 
soldier,  and  a  scholar.  His  wife  was  dead,  but  a 
widowed  sister  presided  gently,  asiA  indeed  some- 
what languidly,  over  a  numerous  retinue  of 
servants;  while  she  indulged  to  her  heart's 
content  her  two  pretty  and  lively  nieces,  and 
above  all  her  nephew  August,  the  only  son  and 
heir,  whom  every  one  seemed  to  have  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  spoil,  and  who  yet  somehow  was 
not  spoiled. 

Jeanie's  study  of  the  marvels  of  Kuremberg  was 
conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  August 
and  his  sisters.  Whenever  the  Lady  of  Savelburg 
did  not  need  her,  her  new  friends  claimed  her 
eagerly;  and  led  her  willing  feet  to  church  or 
Council  House,  to  statue  or  sculptured  fountain. 
She  wM  soon  familiar  with  all  the  town  contained 
of  the  paintings  of  Albrecht  Durer,  and  the 
carved  work  of  Adam  Krafit,  Peter  Vischer,  and 
Yeit  Stoss.  It  is  true  that  the  Scriptural  subjects 
in  which  they  all  dealt  so  largely  were  a  source 
of  pain  BJid  perplexity  to  the  Scottish  maiden, 
and  she  could  never  quite  reconcile  herself  to 
tiiem,  although  assured  once  and  again  b^  h«r 
Lutheran  friends  that  they  regarded  them  with  no 
superstitious  veneration.  Si^  in  spite  of  this 
feeing,  which  was  natural  and  justifiable,  she 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty,  the 
interest,  and  the  quaint  home-like  charm  of  all 
she  saw. 

Her  friends  considered  the  slums  and  markets 
of  their  city  almost  as  wcnthy  of  admiration  as 
its  paintings  uid  statues.  Were  not  their  gold- 
smiths and  their  carvers  in  wood  and  ivory, 
famous  throughout  the  world?  Many  an  hour 
was  spent  in  inspecting  the  beautiful  things  to 
be  seen  in  the  various  workshops,  and  wheu  the 
young  people  grew  tired  of  this  amusement,  they 
would  remind  Jeanie  that  their  confectioners  also 
enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  assure  her 
that  a  repast  of  the  excellent  kind  of  ginger-bread , 
called  Leb-Eiichen,  or  Bome  other  celebrated 
Nuremberg  dainty,  was  necessary  to  complete 
her  knowledge  of  the  city. 

This  was  mnoceut  enough;  but  when  one  day 
August  ran  back  to  the  shop  they  had  just 
quoted  and  purchased  for  her  a  cosdy  gold 
brooch,  for  which  she  had  inadvertently  ex- 
pressed a  passing  admiration,  she  felt  a  thrill  of 
new,  undefined  uneasiness,  and  very  courteously 
but  positively,  declined  to  accept  it.  "  The  Ijady 
of  Savelburg  would  not  approve,"  she  said. 

At  first  August  looked  vexed,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  no  cloud  could  darken  his  sunny  nature  for 
more  than  a  minute's  space.  "  Never  naind, 
Fraulein  Hannchen,"  he  returned,  brightening 
quickly.  "  It  is  a  trifle,  not  worth  troubling  you 
about.  I  will  not  press  it.  Only  promise  me, 
please,  that  when  I  offer  you  one  day  a  Nurem- 
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berg  egg,  you  will  not  refuse  it.  Surely  you  can 
have  no  scruples  about  that?  Anyone  would 
accept  an  egg,  even  from  the  hand  of  a  stranger. 
And  we  are  not  quite  strangers  now,  are  we, 
rraulein?" 


SHE  CANSOT  ACCKPT  IT. 

Tliey  were  strangers  less  than  ever  after  a  talk 
they  had  the  next  day.  They  had  been  visiting, 
as  they  often  did,  the  grand  old  church  of  St. 
Laurence.  With  their  happy  young  hearts  hushed 
into  reverent  awe  by  the  gloiy  of  its  beauty,  they 
stood  long  in  silence  before  that  , 

"  Fix  of  sculpture  rare. 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fouatains  rising  throngh  t^e 
painted  air." 

Softly  gleamed  its  wondrous  tracery  of  pure  white 
stone,  over  which  the  purple  and  gold  and 
crimson  of  the  stained  windows  above  threw  their 
changeful  magic.  Yet  the  earnest  eyes  turned 
from  all  else  to  rest  lovingly  on  the  three  kneel- 
ing figures*  that,  cahu  and  strong  in  their  carved 
repose,  supported  the  lofty  structure. 

"  Those  three, — they  made  it  all,"  August 
whispered. 

"  Let  us  come  away,"  said  Jeanie  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  as  if  tears  were  not  &r  distant. 
— *'  It  is  too  beautiful." 

They  soon  stood  in  the  outer  air,  clear  and 
bright  with  summer  sunshine.  As  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  Konigstrasse,  Jeanie  said,  though 
in  a  very  hesitating  voice,  "  One  forgets  the 
wrong  of  it." 

"  Wrong?"  August  repeated  in  surprise. 

"  Did  ^oy  not  make  that  beautiful  thing  to 
hold  the  piece  of  bread  which,  you  know — tiiey 
bought." 

August  was  a  Lutheran,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
Transubstantiation  was  not  quite  so  abhorrent  as 


to  the  staunch  young  disciple  of  Knox.  He 
answered  gently,  "  Yes,  we  know  that  in  some 
things  they  thought  amiss.  But  if  they  truly 
meant  to  do  Him  honour,  our  Lord  has  set  them 
right  before  now.  And  I  think  they  did.  Our 
Hans  Sachs  could  sing — 

"What  here  mRv  shine  I  all  reaign 
If  the  eternal  crown  be  mine, 

That  through  Tliy  bitter  death, 
Tlion  gained'et,  oh  Lord  Christ,  for  me. 
For  this,  for  this,  I  cry  to  Thee ! " 

They  walked  on  for  some  moments  in  silence. 
Then  stopping  suddenly,  and  gazing  on  the  fine 
old  church,  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  admiration, 
"  Oh,  how  nobly  they  worked  !  " 

"  Who  were  they,  Herr  August  ?  " 

"  It  was  Adam  Krafft,  the  master  scxilptor,  and 
his  two  workmen,  who  made  that  beautiful  pix 
we  have  been  looking  at.  Four  years  they 
wrought  it,  toiling  patiently  day  by  day.  Only 
four  years !  And  their  work  will  live  for  ever. 
Hundreds  of  years  hence,  when  they  and  wo 
are  in  the  dust,  men  will  come  to  look  at  it 
and  to  take  joy  out  of  its  beauty.  I  call  it 
grand  to  make  things  like  that !  I  think  I  had 
rather  do  it  than  lead  armies  and  conquer  king- 
doms." 

"  Ah, — would  you  ?  "  said  Jeanie,"  surprised. 
"  But  I  thought  you  longed,  most  of  all,  to 
fight  for  the  liberties  of  Germany." 

August  paused  a  moment.  "  I  was  thinking 
of  the  glory,"  he  said ;  "  I  meant  that  I  would 
rather  have  the  glory  of  making  beautiful 
things  than  of  winning  battles.  But  then,  there 
are  better  things  than  glory." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Jeanie,  "  Doing  right  is  better, 
even  though  no  one  knew  it,  or  gave  you  praise 
for  it." 

"  True.  Better  to  do  grand  thiuM  than  to  make 
them,  or  to  write  or  say  them.  Even  our  great 
Luther,  whose  glory  will  last  for  ever,  said  of 
Leonard  Keyser,  '  What  am  I,  an  empty  talker, 
beside  this  great  doer  ? '  " 

*'  Who  was  Leonard  Keyser  ?  " 

"An  obscure  martyr,  of  whom  no  one  knew 
much,  save  that  he  gave  his  life  for  his  Lord, 
Do  you  know,  Hannchen,  I  think  that  would  be 
the  grandest  lot  of  all,  and  the  most  blessed, — to 
die  for  one  you  love?"  Turning  as  he  spoke 
he  looked  in  Jeanie's  face  with  eyes  that  shone 
through  gathering  tears. 

'*  And  we  love  Him,"  she  answered  softly, 
interpreting  his  thought, — '*  because  he  first 
loved  us." 

*'  Tes"  August  responded  frankly.  " But  it  is 
written,  *  for  a  good  man  some  woiUd  even  dare 
to  die ! '  And  even  that,  I  think,  would  be  joy 
enough  for  me," 

Just  then  the  bells  of  St.  Laurence  rang  out 
their  clear  musical  chime.  It  warned  the  young 
people  to  turn  their  footsteps  homewards,  whither 
their  companions  had  already  preceded  them. 
They  did  so,  August,  after  a  pause,  singing 
softly  to  himself  a  verse  from  one  of  the  old 
songs  he  loved. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Jeanie,  unable  to  catch  the 
words  distinctly. 

August  repeated  for  her — 
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•'Although  with  the  weak  there  should  never  succeed. 
The  good  thing  for  which  he  has  earnestly  Btriven ; 
Yet  a  Father  who  sees  and  who  blesses  the  deed. 
Dwells  h^k  o'er  the  glimmering  stars  in  His  heaven." 

The  chimes  are  singing  that  for  me,**  he  said. 
**  It  is  from  a  song  we  have,  ahout  an  old  legend. 
That  when  the  dear  Lord  hung  upon  the  cross, 
two  little  birds  alone,  of  all  the  creatures  His 
Hand  had  made,  took  pity  on  Him.  They  tried 
to  loose  the  nidls,  but  only  bent  and  twisted 


SERVICE. 

their  poor  frail  beaks,  and  at  Itist  flew  soirowfaUy 
away.  But  God  saw  and  blessed  them, — *  because 
it  was  in  their  hearts ' — and  put  His  mark  upon 
their  kind  for  evermore.  Hence  we  call  them 
Cross-bills.  It  is  only  a  legend,  but  it  I  think 
means  that  what  is  in  onr  heart  to  do  God  counts 
as  done  already.  And  though  we  try,  and  fail- 
as  men  count  failure,  there  is  no  foilure  with 
Him,  for  the  true  heart  that  loves  and 
trusts." 


DEATH;  AND  ITS  BLESSEDNESS. 

BT  THB  BKT.  HAREY  JOITES,  U.A. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  iu  tho  Lord." — Bev.  xir.  13. 


DEATH  is  the  one  tiling  which  is  common,  to 
all,  and  yet  uncommon  to  each.  It  is 
so  common  that  we  often  become  unconsciously 
hardened  1^  reading,  hearing,  talking  of,  and 
lookinK  ftt  it.  It  is  idways  going  on  somewhere 
or  another,  nearer  or  forther  off.  There  is  not 
a  parish  in  which  Death  is  not  knocking  at  some 
door,  waiting  by  some  bedside,  sealing  some 
eyes.  There  is  hardly  a  House,  except  it  be 
built  yesterday,  at  which  it  has  not  called,  nor 
home  circle  wnich  it  baa  not  entered.  And  yet 
we  who  remain  do  not  know  what  it  means.  It 
is  common  to  all,  and  strange  to  each. 

I  do  not  want  to  darken  any  life,  and  yet  I  ask 
you  to  look  more  directly  and  seriously  at  Death. 
Tliough  it  is  as  natural  as  birth,  it  is  the  end,  not 
the  beginning,  of  this  course  ;  and,  say  what  we 
will,  it  is  an  awful  and  mysterious  thing  to  reach 
this  end,  to  pass  away  out  of  sight,  to  give  up  all 
tiiat  we  are  most  fiuniliar  with  and  depart  into  the 
unseen,  leaving  behind  us  even  this  body  which  we 
know  80  w^  of  which  we  have  been  so  oarefoL 
Others,  however  they  have  loved  us,  will  soon  hide 
it  away,  as  best  not  to  be  seen  any  more.  Death 
is  most  mysterious. 

Kecollect,  moreover,  that  this  wonderful  and 
mystic  change  is  certain  to  come  to  each.  We 
may  escape  accident  and  sickness ;  we  may  even 
not  feel  decay,  but  Death  surely  comes  to  all.  It 
is  not  like  a  disease  which  may  hang  over  a  place 
and  fall  here  or  there,  carrying  some  off",  but  leav- 
ing us  behind.  Sooner  or  later  Death  leaves  no 
one  behind.  It  is  the  sole  visitation  which  knows 
no  remedy,  antidote,  or  cure.  No  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, no  doctors,  no  care  nor  medicine  can  stop 
it  when  it  finally  comes.  They  can  alleviate  some 
of  the  discomfort  att^ding  our  departure,  but  that 
is  all.   It  oertunly  comes  to  each. 

Again,  remember  that  Death,  though  it  comes 
to  OMih,  does  not  tell  when  it  is  coming.  Though 
at  the  last  it  may  be  felt  to  be  standing  for  a 
while  close  by,  the  moment  of  dissolution,  when 
its  mystic  hand  is  put  out  for  the  last  clutch,  is 
not  foretold.  We  may  know  beforehand  exactly 
when  some  payments  are  due,  but  we  cannot  tell 
when  the  debt  of  nature  must  be  paid. 

Again,  remember  that  it  comes  only  once. 
There  are  some  things  which  may  catch  ua  unpre- 
pared the  first  time,  but  which  we  learn  of  by 


experience,  and  against  which  we  may  be  prepared 
when  they  come  again.  Fast  troubles  enable  us 
to  provide  agaitust  future  trials.  But  it  is  not  so 
witii  Death.  We  may  wind  up  the  household  do(^ 
when  it  has  stopped,  and  set  it  going  again ;  but 
when  the  clock  of  thu  life  runs  down,  it  runs 
down  for  evermore.  There  are  many  fastenings 
upon  earth  which  can  be  mended :  we  may  tie 
every  broken  thread  except  one,  the  thread  of  this 
life.  Death  will  arrive  certainly  to  each  of  us ; 
and  though  we  cannot  tell  when  it  will  come,  we 
know  that  it  will  come  only  once. 

Nevertheless  we  are  not  kept  wholly  in  the  dark 
God  does  not  leave  us  to  stumble  blindly  through 
this  world,  and  drop  out  of  sight  like  the  beasts 
that  perish.  Our  Gospel  Scriptures  thrill  with 
messages  of  immortality  which  speak  to  the  long- 
ings of  the  soul.  The  Son  of  Man  has  not  merely 
risen  from  the  dead,  but  passed  into  another  life. 
Thus  the  state  of  man  is  changed.  It  is  lifted  from 
the  human  into  the  Divine.  There  is  a  spritnal 
body.  Snch  a  new  meaning  was  nven  to  Death  hy 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  that  St  Paul  was  enabled 
to  say  that  "to  die"  was  "gain."  This,  too, 
made  the  Evangelist  write  "  From  henceforth, 
blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord." 
Whatever  Death  may  be  to  some,  it  is  blessed  to 
such  as  these. 

Not  to  all.  There  must  be  some  to  whom  Death 
is  no  more  blessed  than  life.  I  mean  those  who 
have  shut  out  the  light  from  their  souls,  put  their 
fingers  in  the  ears  of  their  conscience,  and  grieved 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who  has  His  temple  in  our 
bodies.  We  cannot  think  that  Death  changes 
such  a  state  into  blessedness.  What  they  mSei 
they  bring  deliberately  upon  themselves.  There 
is  something  not  merely  mournful,  but  grievously 
sad  and  disappointing  in  the  thought  of  a  man 
dying,  going  away,  unlike  what  he  might  well 
have  been.  Then,  the  sense  of  fault  and  blame 
comes  in. 

Take  an  illustration  &om  the  sea.  We  are  all 
touched  with  pure  compassion  when  the  tight, 
well-found  ship,  by  mysterious  shift  of  wind  is 
caught  on  a  hanl  lee  shore,  and  goes  to  pieces  on 
the  cruel  rocks.  We  are  full  of  pity  when  the 
vessel  strikes  on  some  unknown  reef,  or  founders 
in  a  hurricane  which  nothing  that  floats  could 
stand  against.    But  when  ike  ship  has  been  sent 
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to  sea  unfit  for  the  voyage ;  when  it  is  unsound, 
ovOT-loaded,  nndermaoned  or  Ul-navigated,  we  are 
&lod  -with  a  sense  of  S&ult.  When  .a  ship  is  lost 
from  carelessness  or  rottenness,  feel  that  a 
thing  has  happened  wHoh  ought  not  to  have  hap- 
pened ;  and  would  not  have  come  to  pass  if  proper 
care  had  been  used. 

Take  an  example  from  the  land.  "When  a  farmer 
fails  hy  reason  of  a  great  change  in  the  condition 
of  agriculture,  or  through  foul  weather  which  he 
cannot  control,  our  sympathy  is  mingled  with  no 
blame.  But  when  he  fsrms  badly,  when  he  takes 
no  ordinary  pains  for  success,  when  he  uses  none 
of  the  common  precautions  against  risk  from  flood 
or  fire,  our  sorrow  is  mixed  with  shame. 

So  it  is  in  respect  of  Death.  The  best  man  dies 
as  well  as  the  worst ;  and  we  mourn  him.  But 
when  a  man  sinks  or  &ils  all  unprepared  we  fe^ 
that  something  has  come  to  pass  which  brines  the 
sense  of  di^raoe.  We  think  to  ourselves  tmit,  so 
to  speak,  he  had  no  business  to  go  out  of  the 
world  in  such  a  fashion,  and  that  it  is  a  mockery 
of  sacred  words  to  talk  of  his  death  being 
blessed. 

Now  recollect  that  though  it  is  God  that  saveth 
us  and  not  we  ourselves,  each  has  the  preparation 
for  his  own  death  put  into  his  own  hands.  It 
must  be  so.  We  are  not  wooden  counters  on  a 
board  moved  about  by  another  power,  but  we  are 
living  souls  charged  with  individual  responsibility. 
We  are  not  beasts  driven  by  force,  but  masters 
set  to  rule  onr  own  appetites  and  passions. 
Throughout  all  this  life  of  responsibilil^  we  are  in 
anion  with  God,  who  has  promised  His  love  and 
strength  to  pardon,  cheer  and  help  us.  Then  we 
go ;  and  not  merely  go,  but  continue  to  be  ac- 
countable to  Him  when  we  have  gone. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die.  But  Death  is  most 
mysteriously  solemn  when  a  man  has  tried  to  put 
the  thought  of  it  away  from  him,  when  he  has 
aimed  most  at  the  indulgence  of  his  own  body — 
which  he  must  leave  under  ground,  rotten  and 
cold;  when  he  has  not  cared  to  live  according 
to  his  lights,  never  seriously  realised  the  living 
contact  between  his  spirit  and  the  Father  of  spirits, 
but  sunk  into  the  state  of  a  sensualist,  respectable 
or  infamous.  Death  is  very  solemn  when  the  man 
who  dies  has  tried  to  keep  the  thought  of  it  ont  of 
his  mind  because  he  thinks  that  it  stops  the 
pleasant  enjoyment  of  this  life.  How  can  he  be 
reckoned  among  the  blessed  which  die  in  the 
Lord  ?  As  far  as  the  man's  own  ways  and  conduct 
of  himself  are  concerned,  whether  his  woiidliness 
be  refined  or  coarse,  he  dies  out  of  the  Lord.  He 
has  put  himself  away  as  far  as  he  can  from  Him 
who  has  brought  the  true  life  and  immortality  to 
light. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shoxild  we  be  pre- 
pared, when  the  meraenger  who  comes  only  once, 
but  oomes  certainly  to  all,  shall  come  to  each  of 
ua  ?  To  this  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  let  each 
accustom  himself  or  herself  to  think  of  Death. 
BealiBB  or  rehmrse  its  arrival  as  much  sapossible. 
Do  this  frequratly,  utterly,  hoiwstly.  TIub  fore- 
thought will  have,  in  itself,  a  consciously  marked 
influence  tm  your  view  of  this  life.  Many 
seemingly  laige  things  will  look  small.  Your 
estimate  of  much  will  come  to  have  a  divine  or 
eternal  tinge.   Instead  of  losing  yo  it  interest  in 


the  world  it  will  become  more  profoundly 
interesting,  and  fall  of  suggestive  movement. 
You  will  In  seeing  so  far  with  the  eyes  of  God, 
and  not  of  blinded  man.  You  will  be  enabled  to 
see  as  it  were  from  afar.  And  when  you  look 
at  yourself,  your  present  ignorance,  mistakes, 
ofienoes,  and  contemplate  the  thought  of  being 
launched  with  them  clinging  to  your  conscious- 
ness into  the  boundless  unknown,  you  will  turn 
with  ftdl  and  grateful  heart  to  that  Good  News 
which  tells  us  that  if  we  confess  our  sins  God  is 
so  gracious  and  merciful  as  to  foigive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  &om  aU  unrighteousness. 
Though  often  vexed  with  himself  for  stupid 
blnnders  andyieldings  to  infirmities  which  ought 
not  to  be  yielded  to,  and  are  frequently  resisted, 
the  man  who  thus  rehearses  his  departure  and 
realises  the  love  of  the  living  God,  sees  the 
blessedness  whidi  may  be  felt  to  belong  to  death. 
According  to  his  nature  he  shrinks  from  tho 
prospect  of  his  last  bodily  shudder,  and  feels  a 
shadow  pass  over  his  spirit  as  he  forecasts  the 
moment  when  his  own  death  ratUe  shall  sound 
in  his  own  ears.  But  this  shrinking  is  like  that 
from  the  prospect  of  a  healing  operation.  It 
will  soon  be  over.  And  then  he  is  with  God  in  a 
new  sense.  But  as  he  has  been  honest  with  his 
own  memory  and  soul,  and  has  cast  all  his  care 
upon  God,  telling  Him,  as  a  child  before  a  grave 
but  tenderly  loving  Father,  all  his  trespasses,  he 
does  not  really  fear  that  wonderful  passage  into 
the  unseen  which  we  call  Death.  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  thus  die  in  the  Lord. 

But  if  any  man,  in  life,  steadily  puts  the 
thought  of  death  away  from  him,  not  because  of 
any  possible  thrill  of  pain  or  deadly  sense  of 
faintness  which  it  may  bring,  but  merely  because 
he  loves  the  taste  of  this  life,  involving  bodily 
sensations  and  social  interests,  and  cannot  bear 
that  their  enjoyment  should  be  anywise  disturbed, 
it  is  difficult— even  if  this  enjoyment  be  not 
vicious — to  see  how  he  can  be  said  to  die  in  the 
Lord,  and  be  thus  blessed  when  he  is  called 
away. 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  when  a  man  resents 
the  thought  of  Death  because  he  knows  that  he 
is  given  to  habits  and  modes  of  thought  which 
his  own  conscieaice  ctmdemns,  uid  -  which  the 
voice  of  decent  society  would  reprove  if  they 
were  known.  He  has,  no  doubt,  his  moments  of 
suspicious  and  depressing  anticipation.  Some 
incident  dejects  him,  and  ne  is  at  pains  to  drive 
dull  care  away.  But  the  hour  of  departure 
creeps  on  like  that  of  the  inexorable  timepiece. 
He  cannot  banish  the  consciousness  of  its 
approach  for  ever,  nor  indeed,  for  long.  What 
does  he  propose  to  do  ?  Make  the  best  of  it,  with 
a  light  heart?  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  walk  gaily 
and  jauntily  out  of  this  life,  deceiving  neither 
self  nor  survivor.  What  does  he  expect  to  be  ? 
Blessed  ?  How  can  a  man  expect  to  be  blessed 
by  God  if  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  he  is  not 
living  nor  wishing  to  live  the  life  which  in  some 
past  moods  he  himself  has  approved  ?  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  pressing  struggle  in  him 
between  the  fl^  and  the  spirit.  He  simply 
seeks  to  gratify  himself,  eschewing  all  fore- 
thought of  death,  and  frequently  any  recognition 
of  religion.  In  some  places  and  . under  spme 
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conditions — as  when  lie  conceivea  that  he  is  of 
such  social  or  domestic  importance  that  it  behoves 
him  to  set-  an  example — he  will  be  present  at 
public  worship,  but  he  haa  no  appetite  for,  nor 
enjoyment  of  it,  at  all.  He  is  rather  pleased 
when  circumstances  provide  Mm  with  an  excuse 
for  disregarding  it.  He  has  a  distaste  for  religious 
exercise,  though  he  knows  that  such  things  as 
prayer  are  profoundly  real  to  many,  and  he  is 
half  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  whole  matter  of 
the  future  might  be  found  too  pressing  for  him 
if  he  were  to  contemplate  it  steaoUy.  So  he  lets 
it  alone,  though  he  knows  that  it  must  eventually 
concern  him.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unoommon 
state,  in  which  a  man  remains  from  year  to  year. 
What  does  he  propose  to  do  ? 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.  I 
will  not  stop  over  any  expectations  of  a  death- 
bed repentance.  They  are  vague  at  the  best, 
when  the^  exist.  And,  if  we  let  alone  other 
considerations,  when  Death  does  draw  near  it  is 
often  so  stupefying  that  there  is  nothing  left  but 
for  the  man  to  die — quietly  enough,  as  far  as  the 
body  is  conoemed.  What  may  present  itself  to 
the  memory  we  can  very  seldom  telL  There  are 
very  few  death-bed  terrors  visible  or  audible. 
Nor  does  the  divinely  joyful  and  believing  soul 
always  make  a  sign  of  its  condition.  I  have 
seen  many  die ;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  They 

fo  out  mostly  like  a  lamp,  flickering  i^wn,  witli 
ttle  gasping  puffs,  till  tiie  last  comes — and  all 
is  stilL 

Is  that  a  scene  and  time  in  which  a  careless 
man  CMi  do  the  great  work  of  turning  to  Christ 
with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  sooi?  No 
indeed.  If  we  wish  to  die  in  the  Lord  we  must 
live  in  the  Lord.  The  sinner  must  awake  out 
of  the  death  of  sin  betimes,  if  he  would  not  die  in 
sin.  This  is  no  threat.  It  is  merely  the 
statem^t  of  a  law.  It  is  only  in  Life  that  we 
can  prepare  for  Death.  Though  some  may  have 
found  peace  in  their  last  illness,  any  cool  expec- 
tation of  such  a  find  is  in  itself  an  a£&ont  to  the 
offers  of  compassion. 

If,  th«»fore,  any  of  my  readers  are  not  living 
to  the  Lord,  and  know  that  they  are  not  ftdlowing 
His  daily  voice  as  it  apeaiks  to  them  through  the 
consoieuce,  I  hope  that  they  will  not  soom  Uiese 
words,  which  in  their  hearts  they  fed.  to  be  true. 


TNJUBED,  bopeleaa,  &int  and  veaxy, 

Sftd,  indignant,  and  forlorn; 
ThzoQgh  the  desert,  wild  and  dreary^, 
Hogaz  leads  the  ehild  of  scorn. 

Who  cm.  Bpeak  a  mother'B  angmah. 
Painted  in  that  teailcae  eye, 

Which  beholds  h^  ilai-Ung  languish, 
Languish  unrelieved,  and  die? 

Lo  I  the  empty  pitcher  fails  her, 
Perishing  -with  thirst,  he  dies; 

Death  with  deep  despair  assails  her. 
Piteous,  as  fm  aid  he  cries  1 


Now  bereft  of  every  hope, 

Cast  upon  the  burning  ground; 
Poor  abandoned  soul  I  look  up, — 

Mercy  hath  thy  aorrowB  found. 

Lo  I  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
Comes  thy  great  distress  to  cheer; 

Listen  to  the  gracious  wcod; 
Sec^  Divine  relief  is  near  I 

Core  of  Heaven  I  tiioo^  mm  f(nsake  the^ 
Wherefore  vainly  dost  thou  moom? 

From  thy  dream  of  woe  awake  thee, 
Te  thy  rescued  child  retorn. 

Lift  thine  eyes,  behold  yon  fountain 
Sparkling  'mid  those  fruitful  trees; 

Lo  t  beneath  yon  sheltering  mountain 
Smile  for  thee  gicen  bowers  of  ease. 

Be  no  more  by  doubts  distressed. 

Mother  of  a  jnighty  race  1 
By  contempt  no  more  oppressed. 

Thou  hast  found  a  resting-place. 

Thus  from  peace  and  comfort  driven. 

Thou,  poor  soul,  all  desolate, 
Hopeless  lay,  till  pitying  Heaven 

Found  thee  in  thy  al^jeot  Biat& 

O'er  thj  empty  j^eher  mourning, 

'Mid  the  deeert  of  the  world, 
Thus  with  shame  and  anguidt  burning 

From  th J  cherished  comforts  hniied : 

See  thy  great  Deliverer  nigh, 

Calls  thee  from  thy  sorrow  vain; 
Bids  thee  on  His  love  rely, 

Bless  the  salutary  pain. 

From  thins  eyes  the  miits  dispelling, 

Lo,  the  well  of  life  &  ikowsl 
Jn  His  presenoe  ever  dwelling, 
■  Bids  thee  find  thy  true  repose. 

MBS.  Tiaaa 


BooEs  FOB  THi  S&RTABTS. — A  Correspondent,  who  sub- 
scribes himself  a  butler,  writes : — "  Can  yon  not  mske  an 
appeal  to  the  rich  people  to  give  the  servants  of  England 
good  books  to  read  7  My  Bible  has  taught  me  to  read,  and 
my  will  to  write  you.  I  am  one  of  those  poor  unfortu* 
natea  who  never  went  to  day-  or  Sunday-school,  and  could 
not  write  my  own  name  at  seventeen,  but,  thank  God,  I 
have  mastend  writing  enough  for  my  wants.  I  have 
been  a  servant  thirty-three  yean,  and  lived  in  twenty-six 
flitnations  in  fourteen  oounties  of  England,  and  in  only 
four  of  these  places  have  I  seen  books  in  &a  serranta^  ball 
or  Mtchen.  Our  masters  give  ns  plenty  of  body  food,  why 
not  give  us  stHoething  for  the  mind?  We  cannot  always 
have  our  Sunday  like  other  people,  fiVr  servants  have  often 
much  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  At  least  let  ns  have 
books  to  fill  up  odd  time.  There  is  no  library  for  us,  we 
have  no  clubs  to  go  to  for  recreation.  Books  will  not 
make  us  worse  flervants.  Why  should  not '  The  Sunday  at 
Home,'  for  instance,  be  in  every  bouoo  ?  In  one  house  only 
did  I  find  it  out  of  the  twenty-six  situations.  Don't  reply, 
'  Servants  are  not  as  they  used  to  be,'  but  provide  pure 
literature,  and  see  if  they  are  not  better  servants.  I  have 
a  large  family,  and  some  of  my  children  in  service,  and  they 
complain,  as  thousands  of  others  do,  'They  ^ve  ua  no 
books.'" 

There  are,  happily,  many  homes  where  full  provision  is 
made  for  the  servants  in  this  particular;  but  there  an 
many  hundredi^^is  which  our  cotreqxmdent's  plea  desems 

attention.     '  nir\Cf]t> 
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«ONLY  A  WOBD.** 

BT  TBK  AUTHOB  OF  "UNDEB  WOE.'* 


CHAFTEB  I, 

^£  lay,  fall-length,  on  the  floor  of  our 
dormitcnry,  vith  a  crumpled  letter  in 
hia  hand,  lotddng  as  thongh  ha  were  in 
a  Bwoon.  I,  who  had  taken  a  dislike 
to  him.  In  oonmum  irith  all  the  fellows 
in  the  **l(nig-nKaa,"— aa  our  dormitory 
waa  called, — had  oome  snddenly  into 
the  Toom,  and  had  firand  myself  alone 
with  this  prostrate  figure,  the  la^t  of  which 
gave  me  a  strange  alarm,  and  sent  the  Uood 
throbbing  to  my  heart  with  a  pong  of  lemrase. 

  Williamson,  our  captain,  had  passed  ma  in 

the  oorridor,  as  I  ran  apetairs,  without  so 
much  as  a  word,  and  there  was  a  frown  on  his  handsome 
face,  which  told  me  something  nnuBoal  had  occurred 
to  put  him  onL  I  knew,  only  too  well,  that  between 
him  and  Franklin  there  was  a  very  bitter  feeling;  or, 
perhapo,  I  ought  to  Bay,  that  he  entertained  a  very 
bitter  feeling  towards  Franklin.  Connecting  that  fact 
with  what  I  saw  before  me  now,  I  naturally  concluded  that 
there  had  been  a  disagreement,  which  had  ended  in  blows, 
and  that,  as  a  natural  result,  Williams<m  had  left  his 
antagonist  stretched  on  the  floor. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  turn  on  my  heel,  and  leate  the 
room.  I  am  glad  that  second  thoughts — nearly  always  the 
best  thoughts — led  'me  to  go  oTer  to  him,  and  say,  "  What's 
up.  Franklin?  f^n't  you  well?"  and  I  stooped  down,  and 
touched  his  shouldw. 

He  moved  slightly,  bnt  did  not  raise  his  head.  "It's 
<^  no^  oonsequence,"  he  answered,  "  leave  me  to  myself; 
Iiufton.**  And  the  words  seemed  to  come  from  hfm  with  a 
great  effort,  and  as  though  they  gave  him  actual  pain. 

"Are  yon  hut?"  I  asked,  taking  no  notice  lus  words. 
"No.  At  least  not  bodily.  Fleaw  l«iTe  me  to  myself  FU 
be  all  right  pEOMOitlj.'' 

**  Conld  I  get  you  anything  7  A  ^aai  of  water,  eren." 
I  said,  preparing  to  leare  the  tocm.  No.  There  wu 
no&ing  he  wanted^  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  presence 
troubled  lum ;  bnt  none  the  less  I  was  glad  I  said  so  much. 
I  was  gUd  then — am  glad  now. 

I  went  down  to  the  play-ground,  but  remained  at  the 
door,  where  I  caught  sight  of  Williamson,  walking  moodily 
up  and  down,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  pretended 
to  read,  but  I  could  see  that  he  glanced  in  my  direction, 
every  new  and  again,  as  though  he  expected  me  to  join 
him.  Somehow,  I  felt  disturbed  by  the  remembrance  of 
poor  Franklin.  His  attitude  was  expressive  of  such  utter 
misery, -that  all  other  feelings  gave  plaoe  to  one  of  pity.  If 
Williamson  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  him,  I  waa  in  no 
mood  to  support  it,  and  I  remained,  therefore,  by  the  door, 
in  a  strange,  restless  mood.  The  autumn  sun  was  shining 
brilliantly,  and  the  groups  of  boys,  seemed  full  of  merry 
activity,  as  they  prepared  for  tdl  sorts  of  games.  Some 
half-ordozen  passed  me  on  their  way  to  the  play-ground, 
from  all  of  whom  I  received  some  token  cxpressiTe  of  their 
playful  mood,  in  the  shape  of  a  kick  from  one,  a  dig  in  the 
ribs  from  another,  or  a  thump  on  the  back  firom  a  third. 
**  Wb;  are  yon  net  out  playing  ?  "  seemed  to  be  the  burden 
of  their  C17.  Hy  only  answer  was  a  sullen  "  Because  I  do 
noteare  tol" 

At  length,  WiUiamKn  could  not  endure  the  sngpenae 


longer,  so  he  came  over  to  where  I  was  standing.  "What 
are  you  hanging  about  here  for  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Why  are  you 
not  playing,  like  the  other  fellows  ?  " 

"  Because  Vm  lazy — like  you,"  I  answered ;  this  did 
not  satisfy  him,  so  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  asked, 

"  Have  you  seen  Franklin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  draimitory.  You 
passed  me  on  the  stairs  as  I  went  np." 
"What  was  he  doing?" 

"  Lying  full  length  on  the  floor,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
I  was  startled  when  I  saw  him  first.  He  seemed  awfuUy 
cut  up  about  something." 

The  shadow  that  waa  on  Williunaon'a  face  deepened,  as 
I  spoke,  and  after  deliberating  for  a  abort  time  with 
himself;  be  passed  me,  and  without  another  word,  went'in 
the  direotiaB  of  the  dmnitory. 

An  unacoountoble  feeling  of  alarm  amxed  me.  What 
did  WilUamson  yrasA  in  the  dormitory  agam,  unless  it  were 
to  contlnne  bis  row  with  Franklin.  By  th^  time,  most  of 
the  boya  were  in  the  play-ground,  and  unless  thoee  who 
were  in  the  *Black-hoIe'  aa  we  called  the  little  room  close 
by  the  Doctor's  own  atndy,  where  the  impositions  were 
usually  done,  there  were  none  indoors.  Gould  it  be  that 
Williamson,  usually  so  manly  and  daring,  had  chosen  this 
opportunity,  when  the  long-room  was  empty,  to  seek  out 
his  prostrate  antagonist,  in  order  to  renew  his  attack  on 
him  7  It  certainly  looked  like  it,  and  the  thought  made  me 
uncomfortable.  To  follow  Williamson  would  do  no  good. 
It  would  be  time  enough  to  run  to  the  rescue  when  I  heard 
their  voices,  as  I  was  sure  to  do,  presently,  in  angry 
disputing. 

From  where  I  stood  my  ear  could  follow  Williamson  up 
the  stairs,  tramping  along  the  corridor,  and  opening  the 
long-room  door.  Then  all  sound  suddenly  ceased.  It  was 
just  as  thou^  he  had  remained  at  the  door,  looking  In, 
which  indeed  was  exactly  what  he  had  done. 

Several  minutes  passed — ^how  many  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
seemed  like  ten  to  me — and  then  WilliamBon  returned,  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  stairs,  he  turned  off  abmptiy  and 
went  along  the  corridor,  tomuda  the  private  house,  where 
the  Doctor  resided.  I  could  bear  him  walking  rapidly 
along,  aa  thongh  he  were  in  a  great  hnny. 

At  thia  moment,  some  of  the  Mlowa  who  had  been 
playing,  caught  si^t  of  me,  itill  by  the  door,  and  came 
over  stealthily,  and  bore  me  away  by  main  foioe,  with  loud 
pmtosta  against  my  bad  temper.  Hy  watching  waa  over 
for  the  present 

When  I  returned  to  flie  dormitory,  half-oa-honr  lata. 
Franklin  had  left  it,  and  did  not  return  that  night 
Inflact,  there  is  no  need  to  conceal  tticmatter.  He  had  nm 
away  from  •*  Birchford." 

As  evening  advanced,  and  the  tea  hour  passed,  without 
any  sign  of  Franklin,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  had 
nm  away.  Such  a  thing  had  never  occurred  in  the  school 
during  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  the  very 
romance  of  the  thing  commended  it  to  many  of  the  juniors. 
Not  to  Williamson,  however.  He  was  as  silent,  and  as 
preoccupied  as  though  he  were  responsible  for  all  that  had 
happened, and  everyone  said  he  know  more  about  Franklin 
than  he  eared  to  tell.  As  for  me,  I  deemed  it  best  not 
to  say  anything  about  what  I  had  seen,  until  I  was 
spoken  to. 

To  describe  the  state  of  suppressed  excitement  that 
reigned  in  the  long-room  that  night,  would  be  impossible. 
One  or  two  had  ventured  to  aek  Williamson  point-blank, 
where  Franklin  had  got  to,  and  received  in  reply,  an 
ubiaistakabte  snub.  Some  said  he  had  been  ex^iclled, 
because  it  waa  discovered  that  bis  father  had  been  honged. 
There  had  always  been  some  mystery  abont  his  father,  and 
no  hostile  critioa  are  more  ready  to  rush  to  conclusions, 
especially  incorrect  oonolusiona^  than  boi^T*  r\r\cslo 
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From  all  this,  it  vill  be  seen,  that  Franklin  had  fallen 
amongst  a  somewhat  hard  and  crnel  set  of  boya.  Not  hard 
or  cruel  beyond  other  boyB  of  their  age,  but  made  bo  by 
(eaaon  of  their  unthinking  prejudice.  One  or  two  of  our 
fellows  led  public  opinion  in  our  room,  and  we  followed  like 
a  lot  of  eheep,  as  we  were.  If  we  had  posseaeed  among  ub 
one  really  indepeodeot  spirit,  willing  to  speak  oat  bravely, 
and  fearlessly,  what  he  knew  to  be  true,  we  might  have 
Bpared  oniselTes  many  bitter  thoughts  afterwaida,  but  we 
had  not. 

Remembering  as  I  did,  tho  distress  which  was  so  onmis- 
takable  in  his  attitude,  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  we  had  all 
been  upjoet  to  Franklin,  and  had  not  shown  him  the 
amoont  of  empathy  which  we  ought  to  have  done.  This 
made  me  the  more  zelnctant  to  join  in  the  general  rqoicingt 
which  marked  his  departure,  and  so  it  came  about  that  I, 
too,  was  credited  with  mine  knowledge  of  the  afblr  than  I 
poMcosod.  The  boys  began  to  talk  freely  about  the  fem 
remarks  I  had  dropped  from  time  to  time,  amd  it  came  to 
WillluDson's  euB  at  length,  that  I  had  beem  telling  some- 
thing about  the  acene  in  the  dormitory. 

One  thing  I  mngt  not  omit  to  mentioD,  aa  it  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  some  of  us.  On  tiie  night  when  Franklin  dis- 
appeared Williamaon  knelt  down  pnUioly,  by  his  bed-side 
and  prayed.  We  all  thought  that  we  were  getting  jost  a 
little  too  old  for  that  kind  of  thing,  and  that  it  voe  much 
more  manly  to  tumble  into  bed  without  going  through  tho 
form  of  words,  especially  as  we  could  say  them  with  much 
more  comfort  tinder  the  bed-clothes,  if  we  said  them  at  all ! 
Snt  that  act  of  his  made  a  greet  impresBion  on  us.  It  was 
a  distinct  change  of  front,  and  a  fearless  return  to  the  good 
old  custom  of  home.  The  inmiediate  result  of  Williamson's 
act  was  that  three  of  the  newest  juniors,  whose  consciences 
had  not  been  as  yet  mtured,  took  courage  by  what  they 
saw,  and  knelt  down  too.  The  rest  of  us  w^  not  men 
enough  to  follow  suit,  although  we  did,  in  our  hearts, 
acknowledge  that  Williamson  was  right. 

Days  passed,  and  still  oo  news  of  Franklin,  The  excite- 
ment in  the  school  grew,  until  it  became  quite  impossible  to 
conceal  it,  and  even  the  doctor  himself  shared  in  the  general 
sense  of  alarm  as  to  what  had  happened  to  him.  On  the 
very  night  of  his  disappearance,  messengers  had  been 
despatduid  to  the  town,  and  enquiries  were  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  no  one  had  aeen  him,  and  as  he  was 
but  a  new  boy,  oompeiatively,  none  but  those  who  were 
eonneoted  with  the  school  would  be  likely  to  recognise  him, 
except  as  a  wanderer,  and  as  homeless. 

**  LuOon,  be  oarefnl  what  you  Say  about  FraokUn,"  said 
Williamson  to  me  one  day. 

What  do  you  mean?  I  have  not  been  oazeless.  Idon't 
understand  yon." 

**  Some  of  the  boys  have  been  telling  lies  about  him. 
They  have  sud  that  he  dare  not  come  back  to  school,  and 
that  they  know  it  Nov  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than 
that." 

"  But  you  know  why  he  left ;  why  can't  you  tell  us  ?  '*  I 
said.  I  only  know  a  little.  Don't  ask  me  to  tell,  Lufton, 
for  I  cannot  Some  day,  when  he  oomes  back,  I  hope,  the 
thing  may  be  cleared  up,  but  not  now." 

"Not  now,"  then  there  really  was  a  mystery,  and 
Williamaon  knew  it ! 

"  If  it's  nothing  to  bo  ashamed  of,  wky  make  a  secret  of 
it?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  down  at  me,  sadly,  and  yet  not  angrily. 

"  Do  mo  a  kindness,  Lufton,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
me.  Spare  me  as  much  as  you  can  over  this  affair,  for  it 
has  cut  me  up  awfully.  You  don't  know  how  I  blamo 
myself  over  it.  I  would  cheerfully  give  a  thousand  pounds, 
if  I  had  them  to-morrow,  to  got  Franklin  back  to  Birchford." 

And  from  the  expression  in  his  face  as  he  spoke,  I  could 
quite  holiove  it. 


SCBIPTUBE  ENIGMAS. 

so.  XX. 

An  exhortation  we  all  should  heed. 

1.  The  place  where  Jesus  wrought  His  first  miracle. 

2.  The  laieat  beftne  whom  Samuel  as  a  child  ministered. 
S.  The  place  where  Paul  came  and  abode  with  the 

disciples. 

4.  The  first  king  of  Israel. 

5.  The  first  of  the  seven  churches  to  which  John  wrote. 

6.  Where  Jonah  sought  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord. 

7.  He  who  hid  an  hundred  prophets  in  a  cave. 

8.  He  who  was  worshipped  by  a  king. 

9.  He  in  whose  house  the  ark  of  Ood  rested. 

10.  Joseph's  youngest  son. 

11.  The  queen  who  refused  to  appear  before  the  king  at 
his  command. 

12.  A  symbolical  name  given  to  Christ  by  tho  inophet 
Isaiah. 

IS.  The  place  where  the  peo^e  attempted  to  offer  sacti- 
floes  to  Paul,  calling  him  Heronrius. 


so.  XXL 

The  central  letters  show  that  which  the  paalmist  sought 

of  God. 

1.  The  third  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

2.  What  did  Isaiah  prophesy  would  come  forth  out  ot 

the  stem  of  Jesse  ? 

S.  In  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  what  did  the  I/)ni 
say  every  man  was  to  make  according  to  his  household? 

4.  Without  what  did  Solomon  say  the  people  fall? 

5.  The  same  of  the  first  river  which  watered  the  garden 
of  Eden. 

6.  What  did  David  say  his  tongue  was? 

7.  The  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet 

M.  A.B. 


AKSWEBS  TO  SCBIPTUBE  EKIGHAS. 

HO.  XVI. — p.  512. 

A  FBOHIBE  IK  THE  FBOUIBEa. — IsO.  xlv.  8. 

"  I  will  ^ve  thee  the  treasures  of  dorknees.*'  (ba.  xlv.  3.) 
NO.  xvn. — p.  573. — XLUAH. — 2  Kings  iL  11 ;  Matt  xviL  3. 


1.  E-leazar 

2.  Lemuel 

3.  I-ohabod 

4.  J-acob  . 

5.  A-braham 

6.  H-ur  . 


Num.  XX.  28. 
Prov.  xxxi.  1. 
1  Sam.  iv.  21. 
J  Gen.  xxvii.  18. 
i  Gen.  xxxTiiL  32. 
Jas.  ii.  23. 
Ex.  XTii.  12. 


ANSWEB  JO  BUBIED  TBEASUBES. 

P.  576. — A  HEHABEABLE  SBBXON. 

The  preacher  was  Philip  the  deacon  (Acts  viii.  26-40); 
the  unlikely  country,  the  desert;  the  unuBiml  place,  a 
chariot ;  and  the  congregation,  if  so  to  be  called,  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch,  and,  possibly,  bis  charioteer.  Philip  preached 
from  the  eunach's  book  and  text;  and  the  two  especial 
reasons  of  his  success  seem  to  be,  (I)  because  the  Spirit  of 
God  sent  him  (v.  29) ;  and  (2)  because  he  bimaetf  preached 
Christ  (T.  S3). 
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The  wuk  wku  dark  but  fox  thy  uaHT.—Iftrieri. 


THE  KING'S  SEEVICE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 
CHATTER  XI. — HUQH  MAKES  HIS  APFE^UtAKCE. 


*'kT  own  BROTHEB  HCGBIE— LOOK  UP,  AKD  BPEAK  TO  Me!  ' 


WHILST  young  hearts  were  thinking  their 
"  long,  long  thoughts,"  and  beginning  all 
unconsciously  to  dream  their  rainbow-coloured 
dreams  within  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  as  else- 
where throughout  the  world,  Nuremberg  itself 
was  rapidly  becoming  the  very  centre  of  the  great 
straggle  of  the  age.  Wallenstein  was  thresten- 
izig  it  with  the  mighty  host  his  enchanter's  wand 
had  Bummoned  out  of  the  earth  to  retrieve  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  Gustavus 
Adolphua  and  his  Swedes  were  hastening  to  its 
defence.  The  duel  between  these  two  great 
Ho.  1080.— Ociosu  11,  isst. 


warriors,  for  which  the  world  was  watching 
"  with  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes,"  seemed 
likely  to  be  fought  out  beneath  its  walls.  It  was 
a  prize  worth  contending  for.  Besides  its  impor- 
tance as  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  the  ImperiaUstB  looked  forward  with 
fierce  delight  to  the  rich  booty  its  arsenals  and 
magazines,  its  shops  and  the  dwellings  of  its 
wealthy  citizens  would  afford  them ;  while  the 
Swedes  came  eagerly  to  the  help  of  the  truest  of 
their  allies  amongst  the  free  cities  of  the  Empire ; 
whose  chiefs  had  both  the  heart  to  stand  loyally 
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\>y  their  friends,  and  the  means  to  render  them 
the  most  valuable  assiatance. 

There  was  great  stir  in  the  city  during  those  days 
of  mingled  hope  and  fear.  Provisions  were  being 
brought  in  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  soldiers  were  being  equipped  and  drilled, 
and  were  marching  to  and  fro  with  military 

Somp  and  pajrade ;  fugitives  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
itioBS  were  seeking  shelter  within  the  walls. 
The  ladies  of  the  House  of  Liibeling,  with  their 
guests,  found  abundant  occupation  in  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  these  unfortunate  people,  and  in 
trying  to  render  their  position  more  tolerable; 
while  the  baron,  with  his  collea^es  in  the 
Council  of  Eight,  laboured  to  provide  sustenance 
for  the  expected  Swedish  host ;  and  young  Ai^st 
enjoyed  to  the  full  tiie  **  large  excitement "  of  the 
scenes  and  interests  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
found  himself. 

At  last  the  great  news  "  The  King  is  coming," 
flew  from  Up  to  lip,  Gustavua  signified  his  in- 
tention of  making  the  neighbouring  town  of 
FUrth  his  head-quarters,  and  only  visiting  Nurem- 
berg for  a  day.  Nevertheless  the  townsfolk 
were  not  remiss  in  their  preparations  to  give 
their  champion  and  .  defender  a  right  royal 
welcome.  From  early  dawn  the  streets  were  gay 
and  busy;  and  the  tramp  of  horse  and  foot 
moving  to  and  fro  roused  uie  citizens  from  their 
slumbers. 

The  balconies  of  the  Labeling  Haus  that 
overlooted  the  street  were  sure  to  he  occupied  in 
good  time  hy  tiie  female  part  of  the  househcdd, 
who  were  all  eager  to  see^the  Protestant  champion. 
All,  at  least one  exoeptiou ;  the  lady  of  Savel- 
bnrg,  who  'seemed  mere  coBoemed  about  the  dying 
(diild  of  one  of  her  protegSs,  a  carpenter  from 
Bohemia,  than  about  the  great  K<Nig  of  Sweden. 
She  left  the  house  at  an  early  hour,  taking  with 
her  some  comforts  for  the  child,  and  occasioning 
the  first  difierenoe  of  opinion  between  Jeanie  and 
her  friend  Choline  von  Ltibelang. 

Now  I  call  t^at  sheer  aSeotation,"  said '  the 
young  lady,  as  they  sat  together  in  one  of  the 
balconies.  "  Lady  Gertrud  wants  to  make  ua  all 
believe  she  does  not  care  whether  she  sees  the 
king  or  no.  That  is  perfectly  impossible,  she 
must  care,  and  she  does.  These  airs  of  indiffar- 
ence  are  cnily  pat  on." 

"  Pardon  me,  Fraulein,"  Jeanie  interposed  with 
some  warmth.  "  There  never  was  any  one  in  the 
world  more  utterly  free  from  affectation  ihaa. 
Fraulein  Gertrud.  She  is  very  silent  about  what 
she  thinks  and  feels.  But  she  never  assumes 
anything."  She  is  true  and  real,  through  and 
through — sincere."  After  a  pause  she  added,  "  I 
wanted  to  go  with  her  to  little  Gretchen,  but  she 
would  not  let  me.  She  took  old  Margaretta  in- 
stesid,  because  she  does  not  care  to  see  anything 
that  goes  on,  having  lost  her  son  in  the  War." 

"  Not  to  mention  another  reason,"  said  Caroline 
good-humouredly.  "  That  on  suci  a  day  as  this, 
pretty  girls  are  best  within  doors  unless  they  are 
attended  by  their  cavaliers — ^t^king  of  cavaliers, 
here  comes  August.  Well,  August,  how  goes 
it?" 

**Bi^t  weU.  You  know  I  am  to  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  his  Majesty  at  the 
banquet  in  the  Town  Hall,  so  I  must  be  off  i^ain 


presently  to  prepare  for  my  duties,  and  to  see 
that  my  fellow  squires  are  all  ready  for  theirs. 
We  shall  be  a  proper  band,  I  can  assure  you, 
young  ladies;  and  we  shall  make  first-rate  pages 
of  honour,  all  clad  in  purple  velvet  and  gold  lace. 
I  shall  pour  the  wine  for  him  myself  how«ver,  £ 
have  bargained  for  that." 

*'  And  oh,  brother,"  said  his  youngest  sister, 
"  won't  you  come  to  us  when  you  are  dressed, 
and  let  us  see  you  in  all  your  bravery  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see  me  afterwards,  Gretchen,  which 
will  answer  quite  as  well.  But  I  am  come  to 
tell  you,  especially  Fraulein  Hannchen,  who  is  a 
stnmger  here,  that  the  great  personages  of  the 
city  will  be  passing  just  now  on  their  way  to  the 
Muien  Thor,  by  which  the  king  is  to  enter. — 
Look,  I  am  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Here  comes 
the  mounted  guard,  heading  the  procession.  That 
is  titteir  captain  on  the  grey  horse.  Look, 
Fraulein  Hannchen,  you  will  not  see  nobler 
animals  than  those  in  either  of  the  Services,  nor 
better  men  to  ride  them, — ^though  I  say  it,  being 
myself  a  man  of  Nuremberg  bom  and  bre£ 
Come  to  this  side,  you  will  see  better." 

"  A  boy  of  Nuremberg,  you  ought  to  say,"  re- 
marked Caroline  laughing,  as  she  good  naturedly 
drew  Jeanie  into  the  place  he  had  chosen  for  her. 
"  There  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion  down  there." 

"  Some  one  attempting  to  cross  the  street  under 
the  very  feet  of  the  horses,"  said  August.  "  Not 
Aw  fault  if  he  is  not  killed.  Those  street  urohins 
are  always  in  mischief.  Hark,  what  is  -diat  ?  ** 
A  shout  of  wuning — that  came  too  late — and 
then  a  cry  of  pain  rose  to  their  ears.  "  He  is 
down  I — and  that  horse  plunging  and  rearing — 
frightened  out  of  his  senses  ]  He  will  betram^ed 
to  death." . 

"  August  1  August !  "  But  both  his  sisters 
called' August  in  vain,  for  before  the  .  words  were 
uttered  he  had  darted  from  the  room,  and  in 
aaother  instant  they  saw  him  in  the  street.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  a  boy,  who  had  impru- 
dently tried  to  cross  the  street,  had  been  thrown 
down  and  hurt  August  and  one  of  the  by- 
standers extricated  him  frxnn  tJie  throng,  and 
carried  him  into  the  house,  while  order  was  being- 
restored  amongst  the  horsemen,  and  the  march, 
resumed  whiui  had  be«i  interrupted  tho 
accident. 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  if  we  can  give  any  aid," 
said  Candine  to  Jeanie,  for  the  Nuremberg  maiden 
was  brave  and  helpful,  as  became  a  soldier's 
child.  Jeanie  followed  her  willingly  to  the  little 
matted  chamber  on  the  groimd  floor,  whither 
they  had  brought  the  injured  boy. 

He  was  lying  motionless  upon  the  oaken  settle, 
and  August  and  one  of  the  servants  were  bending 
anxiously  over  him.  "  The  man  who  helped  me 
to  bring  him  in  has  gone  for  the  doctor,"  said 
August.  *'  Caroline,  go  uid  find  Aunt  Gabrielle, 
or  Fraulein  Glertrud,  if  she  has  returned.  They 
will  know  what  to  do." 

In  the  meantime,  a  low  cry  broke  from 
Jeanie's  lips,  wd  her  face  grew  deadly  pale.  In 
an  instant  she  was  beside  uie  couch — Hughie — 
my  own  brother  Hughie — look  up,  and  Apaak  to 
me !" 

The  faint  was  paasing,  and  the  dear,  familiar- 
voice  reached  the  ear  of  returning  .consciousnesa. 
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Hugh,  looked  np  and  xeoc^Dised  his  sister  with  a 
smile,  soon  quenched  in  pain,— ^'Afy  ancle — • 
ray  ancle ! "  be  mouied. 

"  Drink  this,  my  little  soldier,"  said  August, 

Eutting  to  his  lips  some  cordial  the  servant  had 
stchei  "That  is  right.  You  will  be  better 
soon — And  he  is  really  your  brother,  Fraulein 
Hannchen  ?  The  '  Hugh  *  I  have  heard  you  t^ 
of  80  often  ? — Dear  Hugh,  you  have  come  to  good 
friends,  to  whom  you  are  right  welcome  for  your 
sister's  sake.  Only  I  wish  you  had  come  in  a 
better  way  for  yourselt  Is  the  pain  very  great  ?  " 

*'  N — no,  not  very.  Thank  you,  sir,"  said 
Hugh,  still  in  BngUsh  and  in  a  brok«i  voioa. 
"  Jeanie,  dinna  look  at  me  that  gut." 

August,  though  not  understanding  his  words, 
followed  the  diieotioa  of  his  tjee,  and  immediatdy 
insisted  that  Jeanie  shooM  uink  a  Uttle  of  the 
oordiaL  **Your  brother  is  bettM  already,'*  he 
assnied  her  soothingly. 

Then  the  doctor  arrived,  and  put  everyone 
out  of  the  room  except  Jeanie  who  would  not  go, 
and  August,  who  would  not  leave  her,  though  she 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  urge  him,  reminding 
him  of  the  service  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set.  '*  You  will  be  late  for  the  banquet,"  she 
whispered. 

"  No  fear  of  that. — Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  here  without  a  mui  to  stand  bedde 
you?" 

Hugh's  injuries  did  not  prove  after  all  to  be 
■vescy  serious.  A  small  bone  in  the  was 
brcucen,  but  tiie  doctor  assured  Jeanie  that  the 
fraoture  would  prove  less  tedious  and  painful 
thui  a  disiocatum,  or  even  a  serious  spndn. 
There  wore  two  or  three  bruises  besides,  but 
they  were  not  severe.  Throughout  the  exami- 
nation, and  the  setting  of  the  bone,  Hugh 
bore  himself  with  great  fortitude,  and  when  the 
doctor  complimented  him,  catling  him  a  gallant 
little  soldier,  he  answered  proudly,  "  I  am  in  the 
Swedish  Service,  sir.  I'm  a  boy  of  Colonel 
Munro's  regiment,  in  the  Blue  Brigade." 

"  You  ^nll  do  ^OUT  r^immt  credit  one  day. 
But  in  the  meuitune,  young  man,  I  am  by  no 
means  obliged  to  you,  for  you  have  made  me  lose 
my  chance 'of  seeing  your  king.  He  has  just 
paissed  through  this  street — I  heard  tho  tumult 
without,  and  the  shouting." 

"Thni  I  have  no  time  to  spare.  Good-l^ 
Frftulran  Hannbhen,  all  will  be  right  now,"  said 
August  as  he  darted  off. 

The  doctor  having  made  Hugh  as  comfortable 
as  he  could,  soon  left  also.  "O  Jetmie,"  said 
Hugh  when  they  were  left  alone,  "you  have 
missed  all  the  show  for  my  sake,  I  am  so  sorry." 

"  I  never  thought  of  it,  Jeanie  answ^ed,  look- 
ing at  him  fondly.  "  I  had  ratiier  ten  thousMid 
times  over  see  your  faoe,  Hu^hie,  than  the  King 
of  Sweden's.  But  oh,  what  m  the  world  gaixed 
you  try  to  cross  the  street  under  the  very  feet  of 
the  horsemen,  like  that  ?   It  was  so — so  " 

"  So  foolish  ?  "  said  Hugh  with  a  little  laugh. 

**  Just  because  X  saw  your  &ce  in  the  balcony." 

"  But  why  not  wait— like  a  reasonable  being, 
till  the  horsemea  had  gone  by  ?" 

"Because  I  saw  you  move.  I  thought  you 
were  going  away.  I  never  thought  it  possible 
you  could  be  living  in  such  a  grand  nouse  as 


this.  I  thought  you  had  only  come  to  see  the 
show.   And  ^t  Z  should  lose  you  altc^eiher." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  here  at  all  ?  '* 

"  I  came  just  to  look  for  you.  The  last  letter 
we  had  from  you  told  us  you  were  conung  to 
Nuremberg  with  that  Bohemian  lady  who  has 
been  so  kind  to  you.  So  I  got  leave  from  our 
school-master  over  night,  left  our  quarters  before 
daybreak,  and  here  I  am." 

"  But  how  did  you  ever  expect  to  find  me  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  know  a  little  German  now,  forbye  a 
good  deal  of  Swedish.  I  have  got  your  friend's 
name  all  right,  Friiulein  Gertrud  von  Savelburg. 
And  if  I  failed  to  find  her,  I  meant  to  ask  eveiy 
one  I  met  for  the  prettiest  girl  they  had  ever 
seen,  with  golden  hair  and  dai^  eyea' 

"  Hughie^  Hughie,  you  are  the  same  as  ever." 

"  Only  a  much  logger  Hughie  than  you  used 
to  know,  and — am  vain  enough  to  hope — a 
better  one." 

"  And  what  of  our  uncle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Charlie  is  a  grand  man  now,  and 
holds  his  head  as  high  as  any  one  in  the  camp. 
Just  wait  tUl  you  see  him  !  Ah,  here  comes  the 
pretty  young  lady  who  was  in  the  room  before. 
— I  am  sorry,  Fr&ulein,  to  cause  so  much 
trouble,"  said  Hugh  in  German  to  Friiulein  von 
Lttbeling,  who  came  to  his  side  with  a  covered 
cup  in  her  hand. 

"  Never  mind  that,  my  little  friend,"  said  the 
young  lady  kindly.  ""Take  this  warm  soup  I 
have  brou^t  you.  And  when  yon  have  fiuisxied, 
and  feel  a  little  stronger,  we  will  have  you 
carried  to  a  comfortabtt  room  upstairs,  where 
your  sister  can  sit  with  you  while  you  sleep. 
For  the  Herr  Doctor  says  you  must  try  to  sleeji, 
and  not  talk  much  now,  lest  you  should  grow 
feverish." 

"  You  are  all  so  good  to  me,"  said  Hugh,  as  he 
drank  his  soup  wi^  much  satisiactlon.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  carried  upstairs,  and  comfortably 
established  in  the  guest  chamber,  under  thfi  care- 
of  his  sister. 

CHAPTER  xn. — PRAULEIH  GERTRHD'S  JOtlHNAL. 

from  Qkbtbud  von  Satklbcbo  ta  Ote  Fbw  DoxKwUiv 
Hbuuxihk. 

*'Karemberg,  Jtme  30^  16S2. 

"  I>EiB  Cousur, 

Since  we  are  here  in  a  condition  so  doubt- 
ful that  I  know  neither  what  the  issue  may  be, 
nor  when  I  may  be  able  again  to  send  you  a  letter 
by  a  sure  and  safer  hand ;  it  seems  well  that  I 
should  briefly  write  down  day  bj  day  such 
things  as  you  may  wish  to  hear,  and  thus  have 
something  in  readiness  to  send,  when  the 
opportunity  offers.  You  can  scarcely  picture  the 
commotion  and  the  anxiety  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  find  ourselves.  The  fortune  of  war  has 
willed  it  that  the  two  great  generals  of  the  age 
should  fight  out  their  quarrel  beneath  our  walls, 
and  that  our  fair  city  should  be  the  prize  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Friedluider  designs  to  attack, 
the  Swede  has  pledged  his  htmour  to  defend  us. 
Our  protectors  are  fdieady  bus;^,  entrenching 
themselves  in  a  vast  camp  outside  our  walls, 
and  neither  citizens  nor  peasants  arc  slack  in 
helping  them.    You  would  bhuIq  to  see,  our 
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Junker  Augnst  tou  Labeling  in  a  blotiae  and 
leather  belt,  with  s  spade  onhis  ehoulder,  going 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  rand  of  volunteers  enJistea 
himself,  to  help  in  digging  the  great  trench, 
BIX  miles  in  lengui,  that  is  to  enclose  the  camp. 
The  volunteers  and  the  army  have  divided  the 
work  between  them,  and  vie  eagerly  with  each 
other  as  to  who  shall  aocompliah  most.  Every 
night  at  supper  August  proclaims,  with  pro- 
portionate pride,  the  number  of  feet  *we  have 
made  tonlapr.*  Qreat  is  the  enthusiasm  when- 
ever iho  king  comes  to  inspect  the  work ;  and 
should  he  oondescend  to  express  satisfaction,  a 
long  day's  toil  beneath  a  burning  sun,  weary 
limos  and  an  aching  back  seem  to  have 
beoome  positive  pleasures  to  August.  The 
youth  ia  hovering,  with  a  kind  of  faacination  like 
tiiat  of  the  moth  for  the  candle,  about  the  steps  of 
the  hero  king.  I  fear  he  will  end  hj  entreating 
his  fether's  permission  to  enter  tiie  Swedi^ 
service.  And,  if  only  he  entreats  earnestly  enough, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  denied  him.  There 
is  another  matter  also  of  which  I  may  write  to 
thee  by-and-bye,  and  in  which  I  feel  myself,  if 
not  blameworthy,  at  least  the  innocent  cause  of 
what  may  lead  to  painful  embarrassment, 

"  Meanwhile,  though  everything  is  peaceful  and 
orderly,  the  town  is  a  busy  scene.  Joseph  in  the 
seven  years  of  plenty  was  not  more  anxious  to 
lay  up  food  in  his  storehouses  than  have  been  our 
good  Burgomaster  and  the  Council  of  Eight.  We 
must  needs  feed  our  defenders,  a  formidable  task 
enough ;  and  we  must  provide  for  our  own  wants 
also  in  what  may  v«iy  soon  be  a  state  of  siege. 
Strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  sarroanding 
country  have  been  crowding  into  l^e  town ;  and 
I  own  I  have  many  misgivings  abont  the  con- 
sequences. With  ah  the  care  of  our  oity  fethers, 
and  their  wise  provisions  for  health  and  comfort, 
I  fear  both  the  multitude  without  and  the  midti- 
tude  within  our  walls  may  ere  long  have  foes  to 
iight,  ether  and  more  formidable  tluui  the  armies 
of  Wallenstein. 

"  Most  of  our  Bohemian  exiles  still  manage  to 
get  their  daily  bread ;  but  it  is  the  bitter  bread 
of  poverty,  won  by  hard  toil  and  in  the  humblest 
oaliings,  for  the  guUdB  of  the  various  crafts  are 
very  closeandjealous  of  strangers.  I  could  tell  you 
some  sad  stones  of  want  and  privation,  but  to 
what  end?  Tou  do  not  know  any  of  these 
people,  nor  could  you  do  anything  to  help  them. 

"  Baron  von  Labeling  keeps  open  house  for  the 
Swedish  and  German  officers,  and  other  strangers 
of  good  repute.  Every  day  his  table  is  crowded 
wim  guests,  and  not  a  few  are  lodged  beneath  his 
roof.  Of  these  last  the  most  interesting  to  me, 
for  many  reasons,  is  the  young  lnY>th6r  of  my  friend 
Giovana  Graham. 

"  I  have  never  yet  been  deceived  in  any  one  of 
whom  I  conceived  a  favourable  first  impression. 
This  jyoung  Scotch  girl,  scarcely  past  the  years 
of  childhood,  has  certainly  not  disappointed  me. 
\  have  ever  found  her  tender,  wise  and  thoughtful 
as  the  best  of  women,  and  simple,  humble  and 
loving  as  the  most  child-like  of  children.  Nor 
have  I,  during  tiie  months  I  have  watched  her 
closely,  detected  in  her  the  shadow  of  guile  or 
untruth.  She  has  but  one  drawback — the  rare 
beauty  you  used  to  admire  so  much.   I  could 


well  wish  those  rich  masBes  of  hair  less  goldra, 
those  du'k  eyes  less  deep  and  soft — ^but  I  do 
not  think  August  von  Lubeling  would  wish  any 
chance  in  her  at  all.  It  is  here  that  I  foresee 
complications,  possibly  more  fraught  with  danger 
than  his  passion  for  the  Swede.  It  is  true  she  is 
of  gentle  blood,  and  her  father  was  a  FreUierr,  or 
Baron,  in  his  own  land.  But  this  will  scarcely 
satisfy  the  house  of  LubeUng  for  its  heir  and 
representative.  However,  the  one  fascination 
may  possibly  destroy  the  other,  and  war  and 

flory  drive  away  tihis  boyish  fancy  of  August's, 
'or  he  is  but  a  boy — a  brave,  generous,  gSiant- 
hearted  boy  as  ever  went  forth  to  win  his  spurs 
on  the  battle-field. 

**  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  amongst 
things  more  important,  how  Giovana's  iHcotEer 
came  to  ub  at  first — dragged  by  August  from 
under  the  horse's  feet,  on  the  day  of  t&  King  of 
Sweden's  visit  to  the  town.  He  is  a  fine  lad  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  very  bright  and  forward.  He 
talks  by  the  hour  in  his  broken  German  to  August 
and  the  girls,  with  whom  he  is  a  great  fevourite, 
of  the  King  of  Sweden's  army,  and  of  his  adven- 
tures since  he  joined  it ;  or,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *  sinoe  I  quitted  the  service  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  on  account  of  his  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  my  uncle.'  This  way  of  speaking  in  a 
child  of  his  age  shows,  I  think,  that  with  many 
good  qualities,  there  is  at  present  a  little  too  much 
s&lf-confidence,  and  an  indepraidence  scarcely 
befitting  his  years.  I  suspect  his  mu^'s  weak- 
ness of  character  may  be  thanked  for  this ;  both 
children  speak  of  mm  witJi  affection,  but  in  a 
way  that  betrays  unoonsdonsly  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  any  one,  even  a  child,  toJean  on 
him  for  guidance  or  support. 

"Hugh  is  still  confined  to  a  couch  by  the  efiects 
of  his  accident;  and  the  LUbelings,  who  are 
much  taken  with  him,  will  not  hear  of  his  removal 
to  the  Swedish  field  hospital,  though  he  himself, 
very  sensibly,  proposed  and  urg^  it.  At  the 
first  a  slight  circumstance  created,  quite  unjustly 
as  we  know  now,  what  might  have  grown  into 
a  prejudice  agunsthim.  On  the  floor  of  the  room 
where  he  was  laid  when  carried  in  from  ttte  street, 
there  was  found  a  crucifix,  with  a  few  beads 
attached  to  it,  evidently  broken  off  from  a  rosary. 
In  spite  of  tl^  extreme  improbability  of  a  child 
of  his  years,  and  in  the  Swedish  camp  too,  having 
had  his  religion  tampered  with,  acaao  of  na  took 
alarm ;  uid  the  good  but  ratJier  weak  Frau  von 
Gunsdraf  eq>ecially  was  disposed  to  regard  ihe 
poor  boy  as  a  preoooious  little  Jesuit  in  disgniBe. 
But  he  was  so  evidently  innocent  and  ingenuoos, 
that  suspicion  was  soon  disarmed.  Eventually 
we  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bauble 
belonged  to  a  respectable  person  of  gentlemanly 
appearance  who  had  helped  August  to  carry  him 
into  the  house.  This  man,  apparently  one  of  the 
many  strangers  here,  has  called  several  times  to 
enquire  for  him,  and  seen  him  once,  I  believe, 
during  his  sister's  absence.  He  calls  himself 
Herr  Krausman — I  wonder  if  he  be  related  to  the 
Krausmans  of  Frankfort. 

These  are  trivial  things  to  chronide,  ulcL  I 
know  not  why  I  write  them;  save  tiiat  my 
thoughts  turn  instinctively  from  the  grrat  iasaos 
at  stake,  from  the  fate  of  kinga.  and  amies,  of 
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creeds  and  nations,  to  these  niurow  personal 
details.  Eyes  strained  and  aohing  with  gazing 
upon  the  tonmament  of  heroes  may  find  i^ef  in 
watching  children  at  their  play.  There  is  only 
pain  in  caring  for  the  great  world — pain  unre- 
deemed by  profit,  uncheered  by  hope.  I  cannot, 
like  simple  Jeanie,  trust  that  all  will  in  the  tod 
be  well.   Does  it  look  like  it  ? 

"  Jwne  24. — To  the  question  I  wrote  down  yester- 
day our  ne\ra  of  to-day  gives  a  sad  but  significant 
answer.  Of  late  our  friends  have  been  jubilant 
over  the  successes  of  our  ally,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
in  Bohemia.  Prague,  once  more,  actually  in 
Protestant  hands  I  Young,  ardent  hearts  beat 
high  with  hope ;  and  even  the  world-worn  and 
weary  felt  their  pulses  stirred.  Still  some  of  us 
asked  with  mi^vin^  all  too  well  founded  as  the 
event  has  proved.  *  Can  any  good  thing  oome  out 
of  Saxony? '  If  it  can,  we  have  yet  to  see  it. 
Already  Wallenstein  has  torn  his  conquests  from 
the  feeble  hand  of  the  Saxon ;  and  offered  him  an 
ignominious  peace,  which  he  is  sure  to  accept,  if 
not  too  much  afraid  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

"  June  25. — We  are  going  to  visit  the  Swedish 
camp.  The  Baron  will  escort  us;  and  I  have 
been  urged  so  warmly  to  be  of  the  party  that  I 
do  not  care  to  refuse  our  kind  friends.  Jeanie 
however  remains  with  her  brother,  though  con- 
trary to  his  own  entreaty.  I  own  I  am  scarcely 
sorry  because  August  , 

"  cTufM  26. — I  was  interrupted  yesterday  by  a 
summons  to  the  bedside  of  old  Fruiz  Bockft,  who 
is  dying.  He  has  never  been  disabused  of  his 
happy  lUusiou  that  Bohemia  is  ours  once  more, 
and  that  her  exiles  are  looking  forward  to  a  glad 
retum  to  their  fatherland.  At  first  I  r^retted 
this,  because  I  feared  it  would  make  it  narder 
for  him  to  leave  a  world  which  still  held, 
as  he  thought,  that  dear  thing  called  *home.' 
But  when  I  saw  him,  a  great  calm  had  come  over 
him.  He  was  content,  *  pacified '  his  daughter 
called  it,  like  a  child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother. 
'  Heaven  is  better  than  this  White  Mountain,' 
he  said.  '  I  will  left  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills, 
to  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my  help  I  But, 
my  children,  when  you  go  home,  lay  a  wreath 
for  me  on  the  grave  of  Magdalen.'  Magdalen 
was  his  wife,  dead  these  thirty  years.  How 
wonderful  this  ,oalm  that  death  brings !  Or  is  it 
death  that  brings  it  ?  Death,  or  the  dawning  of 
a  fuller  life? 

When  I  returned,  Fran  von  Gunsdorf  and  ihe 
girls  were  just  stepping  into  the  coach  to  go  to 
Fiirth,  the  Swe^h  head-quarters.  We  saw  tlte 
whole  camp,  and  we  carried  away,  or  at  least  I 
did,  a  sense  of  the  fall  meaning  of  that  grand 
word  '  Order,'  which  I  never  had  before.  It  is 
the  secret  of  strength.  It  made  the  old  Boman, 
— who  said  to  this  man,  '  go,'  and  he  goeth,  to 
another,  *  come,'  and  he  cometh,  and  to  his 
servant '  do  this  *  and  he  doeth  it — the  conqueror 
and  the  master  of  the  world.  So  may  this  Swede 
become,  if  he  lives.  Conquest  and  mastery  might 
fall  into  worse  hands.  Imagine  the  heart  of 
Kaiser  Ferdinand  with  the  brain  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  I  That  combination  would  make  a 
demon. 

**  We  dined  in  the  tent  of  General  Bauditzen,  of 
the  Blue  Brigade,  who  is  a  firiend  of  the  baron's. 
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A  Scotohman,  Cdonel  Ifonio,  was  of  I2ie  party, 
and  asked  leave  to  [resent  to  us  an  officer  of  his 
re»ment  whose  g&Uantry  he  warmly  praised, 
and  wlu),  he  said,  was  under  special  obligations 
to  Baron  von  Labeling.  I  iound  it  hard  to 
recognize  in  the  tall,  black-bearded,  soldjerly 
Lieutenant  of  the  Blues  that  he  led  up  to  us, 
Jeanie's  *  Uncle  Charles ! '  Somehow  I  always 
pictured  to  myself  a  soft-featured  loosely  built 
person,  with  scarcely  more  strength  and  activity 
of  limb  than  firmness  of  purpose.  Either 
Jeanie  has  unintentionally  misrepresented  him, 
or,  which  is  possible,  a  year's  soldiering  under 
the  firm  discipline  of  the  Swede  has  worked 
wonders.  He  expressed,  in  very  suitable  terms, 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown  to  his  young 
relatives;  and  was  invited  to  visit  them  at  the 
Liibeling  Haus.  Then  came  Augnst,  with 
flushed  face  and  shining  eyes,  to  entreat  his 
lather  to  accompany  him  to  tho  quarters  of 
Colonel  Grailsham,  tlw  Master  of  the  BoyEd  House- 
hold. *  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me,'  I  heard 
him  say.  *He  will  do  something  for  me  yet 
with  the  king.'  All  things  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Our  boy  will  never  rest  until  he  bears 
a  sword  in  the  service  of  the  hero  king. 

*'  June  29. — There  is  much  fear  of  scarcity  in  the- 
city.    Moreover,  Wallenstein  is  certainly  coming. 

*'  c/itBc  30. — Wallenstein  is  here  !  His  standards . 
may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Frauen  Tower. 
The  excitement  is  intense.  We  know  however 
that  the  Swede  does  not  intend  to  give  battle, 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  allow  his  jumd  to  be 
forced. 

July  1, — liientenuit  Graham  has  oome  to  visit 
us.  He  seems  very  grateful  for  the  care  taken  of 
his  nephew  and  niece,  to  both  of  whom  he  is 
evidently  much  attached.  After  his  visit  Jeanie 
said  to  me  with  great  feeling,  *  God  has  been 
very  good  to  us.  I  cannot  but  see  that  my  dear 
uncle  is  not  the  same  man  that  he  used  to  be.  I 
am  glad  now  that  Hugh  steyed  with  him,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  for  him  any  more.'  She  added, 
*  You  have  been  as  a  mother  to  me,  bo  I  must 
needs  tell  you  what  God  has  done  for  us.'  Dear 
child,  her  love  is  very  sweet  to  me.  I  often 
dream  and  speculate  about  her  future.  If  indeed 
the  visions  of  our  sanguine  Mends  were  realized, 
and  I  could  take  her  back  with  me  to  Bohemia  as 
my  ado|)ted  daughter,  I  might  make  her  in  wealth- 
and  position  qnite  equal  to  the  Llibelings.  But  I 
never  let  my  mind  dwell  upon  this  return  as 
anumgst  thmgs  possible — ^nay,  I  soaroely  hope 
for  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  Savelburg;- 
now.   Let  ihe  dead  bury  Iheir  dead. 

"  July  5. — There  is  fighting  going  on  even  now.. 
Those  on  the  walls  can  hear  tlw  finng  distinctly. 
God  defend  the  right ! 

"  Jtdy  7. — Only  chance  encounters.  No  general 
engagement,  and  no  likelihood  of  such.  The  wary 
Swede  will  not  be  tempted  out  of  his  entrench- 
mente.  Wallenstein,  we  hear,  is  entrenching 
himself  also.  Do  the  great  rivals  mean  to  stand 
gazing  at  each  other  all  Ihe  summer  ? 

"  July  12. — Lieutenant  Graham  comes  here  often.. 
I  scarce  like  him  so  well  asl  did  at  first  Not  that 
I  have  any  definite  fault  to  find  with  him ;  he 
seems  a  brave,  honest  gentleman.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  new  lord  of  SaveUjuig  is  with 
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■Walienatein,  that  he  is  a  gallant  soldier,  chivalrous 
and  honourable,  but  of  late  rather  auapected  of 
wavering  in  his  allegiance  to  the  cause  he  has 
espoused,  and  his  services  to  which  have  been  so 
splendidly  rewarded. 

"July  18. — The  weather  is  very  hot,  but  the 
town  continues  healthy.  There  is  no  actual 
scarcity  of  food,  though  there  is  much  appre- 
hension of  it,  especially  amongst  the  poorer 
classes.  We  hear  they  are  suffering  ia  the  camp 
for  want  of  forage  for  the  horses,  but  there  is 
still  food  enough  for  the  men. 
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"  July  25. — Evil  reports  of  the  king's  men  1 
They  are  learning  the  ways  of  the  Imperialists,  and 
betaking  themselves  to  plvnder  and  outrage. 
Not  the  native  Swedes  however,  but  the  German 
auxiliaries — the  *  mixed  multitude '  that  have 
joined  them  since  their  great  successes.  Still 
these  are  fightiug  under  the  king's  standard,  and 
he  must  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

"  Jidy  30. — Two  victories  for  our  friends. 
Colonel  Beubatel  has  surprised  Freystadt ;  and  the 
king  in  person  has  defeated  and  made  prisoner 
General  Spar. 

"  AuguMt  2. — Yesterday  the  king  rebuked,  with 
a  severity  no  less  than  tremendous,  those  officers 
who  had  either  committed  or  connived  at  the  de- 
predations which  have  been  bringing  his  army  into 
disgrace.  Not  content  however  with  rebuking  as 
a  king  and  a  general,  he  pleaded  with  them  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian  to  desist  from  crimes  which 
would  ruin  themselves  and  their  country.  We 
are  told  that  even  hardened  veterans  were  melted 
into  tears  by  his  eloquence.  But  will  it  prove 
effectual?  The  soldiers  have  some  excuse  in 
that  they  are  suffering,  not  actual  hunger  indeed, 
but  scarcity.  Short  rations  and  nothing  to  do 
would  try  the  temper  of  any  army.  There  is  also 
much  sickness  in  the  camp ;  and  we  fear  that  it 
will  spread  to  the  city.  Wo  have  already  a  few 
cases  of  fever  amongst  us. 


"  August  4. — The  Swede  never  leaves  his  wort 
half  done.  Lieutenant  Graham  tells  us  to-day  of 
a  severe  proclamation  addressed  to  the  delinquent 
Grermana.  'If  you  dare  pretend  to  desert  or 
mutiny,'  concludes  the  king,  *  I  have  enough 
left  of  my  faithful  and  valiant  Swedes  to  cut  you 
all  to  pieces,  even  in  Wallenstein's  presence ;  for, 
having  reason  and  Christianity  on  my  side,  I  leill 
he  obeyed'  He  has  hanged  a  lieutenant  for 
theft,  also  a  private  soldier,  whose  prayer  for 
mercy  he  answered  with  these  words :  '  Friend, 
eveiy  soldier  is  my  child,  yet  is  it  better  that 
thou  shouldst  die,  than  that  the  wrath  of  God 
should  descend,  for  this  thy  sin,  upon  thee  and 
me,  and  all  this  multitude  assembled  round  us.' 

"  Augwt  6. — I  have  just  learned  accidentally  that 
Herr  Erausman  has  been  often  here  to  see  Hugh, 
but  never  when  Jeanie  was  at  home.  It  is 
curious  I 

"  August  7. — Tour  letter  has  come  to  hand,  and 
I  hear,  with  sincere  pleasure,  of  your  good  health 
and  prosperity,  and  of  that  of  your  worthy 
husband  and  your  children.  I  am  glad  that 
Hannschen  has  recovered  so  well  from  ;the  measles, 
and  only  wonder  none  of  the  rest  have  taken 
the  infection.  I  see  that  you  reproach  me  with 
filling  my  former  letters  with  matters  of  public 
concern,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  personal  details 
which  you  say  woidd  interest  you  more.  But, 
dear  friend,  I  have  no  such  details  to  give.  Wh«n 
I  say  of  myself  *  I  am  in  good  health,'  all  is  said. 
Still,  what  relates  to  the  children,  Jeanie  and 
Hugh,  does,  after  a  fashion,  concern  merpersonally, 
and  you  will  own  I  have  not  spared  to  tell  you 
of  them.  Now  the  post  is  leaving  in  all  haste,  so 
that  I  have  only  time, — with  hearty  commen- 
dations for  the  Herr  Doctor  and  kisses  for  the 
children, — to  subscribe  myself  thy  loving  cousin 
"Gbbtrud  von  Savklbuko." 


^X^HEN  the  glad  mtuic  of  God's  angel  legioiu 
For  half-ui-hour  ia  etillcd,  the  uadertone 
Of  praUe  ascending  from  His  earthly  regions 
Still  echoes  round  the  throne.  • 

Sweet  is  the  sound  of  rippling  waves  that  glisten 
Frosted  with  sunshine,  on  a  morning  sea : 
It  may  be  the  archangels  panse  to  listen 
For  that  fnll  harmony. 

There  is  blithe  mosio  when  the  south  wind  paaaea 
Across  the  fields  with  buttercups  aglow. 
When  zephyrs  toes  the  lightsome  qoakiDg  graseeB 
That  for  the  children  grow. 

The  tiny  rapture  of  the  linnet  ponring 
Its  uttermost  of  gladness  forth  in  soDg ; 
The  madripials  of  ekylarlts  heavcnn-ard  eoaring 
tJuto  both  worlds  belong. 

With  these  the  vast  thanksgiTing  of  creation 
From  human  hearts,  or  insects  of  the  sod, 
Thrills  through  the  hush  of  seraph  adoration, 
For  eter  praising  God ! 

H  ABT  BOWtZS- 
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THKRE  ftre  some  words  that  have  in  them  a 
world  of  pathos, — pathos  in  the  very  word 
itself.  A  charming  writer  of  our  own  day  has 
moralised  on  one  such  word,  "  Gone.*'  But  the 
word,  at  the  head  of  the  essay,  seems  to  epitomize 
the  ^onghts  that  follow  it.  Even  the  following 
beautiful  illustration  of  its  pathos,  lay  thready 
infolded  in  it,  as  the  blossom  lies  in  the  seed : — 

"  There  was  a  man  whose  little  boy  died. 
The  father  ^re  up  wonderfttUy.  But  on  the 
funeral  day,  after  the  little  child  was  laid  down 
to  his  long  rest,  the  father  went  out  to  walk  in 
the  garden.  There,  in  the  comer,  was  the  small 
wheelbarrow  with  its  wooden  spade ;  and  the 
foot-prints  in  the  earth  left  by  the  little  feet  that 
were  gone !  *' 

And  this  last  straw-weight  it  was  that  bowed 
the  strong  man  down  in  his  agony. 

"  Lost ! "  This  is  another  word  of  pithos,  both 
in  English,  and  in  its  G^ennan  form, "  Ferioren,"  as 
it  is  remarked  in  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude." 
And  another  pathetic  word,  akin  to  both  of  the 
above,  is,  I  think,  this  which  is  our  present 
theme.  "Yesterday,"  "That  wu  yeOerdajf" 
yesterday  that  the  joy  was  with  us,  and  aU  was 
so  different.  Yesterday  that  the  sorrow  oame, 
to  change  the  life. 

"  To-morrow,"  there  may  be  apprehension  in 
the  word.  But  it  seems  more  fitly,  the  word  of 
hope,  "  To-day,"  the  word  of  Realization ;  the 
common-place  present.  To-morrow  for  Hope ; 
Yesterday  for  Memory.  How  often  it  is  the  first 
thought  of  our  waking  mind,  in  the  earliest 
morning ;  "  What  happened  yesterday  ?  "  Then 
the  flood-gate  of  memory  is  Hfted,  and  a  rush  of 
joy  or.  of  sorrow  pours  into  the  spirit. 

To  think  of  yesterday  might  help  us  more 
carefully  to  deal  witii  tonday.  This  to^y  was 
onoe  to-morrow ;  and  what  was  that  we  intended 
for  it?  It  can  nerer  be  again  to>morrow.  It 
will  soon  cease  its  being  as  to-day.  What  shall 
we  have  made  it  by  that  time  when  we  must  think 
of  it  as  yesterday  ?  It  will  have  passed  from  us 
for  ever,  but  not  without  receiving  the  eternal 
impression  of  the  die  which  we  are  to-day  setting 
upon  it.  Has  it  not  happened  to  us,  often,  to 
say  to  our  heart,  in  reg^ret,  or,  may  be,  remorse, 
*'  O  that  I  might  have  yesterday  over  again ! " 
That  bitter  word  should  not  have  been  said,  that 
unkind  act  should  not  have  been  done.  That 
opportuni^  should  not  have  passed  by  unem- 
ployed. 

**Befi>te  the  cock  crow,'*  that  was  said  once, 
while  it  was  To-day.  But  that  day  has  now  become 
yesterday.  The  cock  crew.  The  look  has  reached 
the  aposUe's  heart..  And  what  has  it  brought? 
What  a  flooding  in  of  remorse  !  **  Yesterday  I 
was  faithful,  and  confident."  To-day — what  is 
loft  me  but  useless  repentance,  and  idle  tears  ? 

"  The  BavioTir  looked  on  Peter.   Ay,  no  word. 
No  gcstoie  of  Teproach  I   The  heayens  Kreno, 


Though  heavy  with  armed  justice,  did  not  Teoa 
Tlieir  thonders  that  -way.   The  forsaken  Lord 
Jjeoked  only,  on  the  falterer. 
And  Peter,  from  the  hei^t  of  blasphemy, 
*  I  nerer  knew  this  man,'  did  quail  and  fall, 
Ab  knowing  straight  tlutt  God,  and  turned  free. 
And  went  out  ■peeohlew  fiom  the  face  of  ell. 
And  filled  the  tOmoat  veeping  Utterly.* 

"Before  the  cock  crow."  Think  of  the  day, 
the  homr,  the  moment,  before  the  step  is  taken 
which  shall  cast  a  sadness,  or  a  blight,  over  all 
the  life.  Conscrienoe  gives  warning.  The 
moment  creeps  on.  Tou  are  still  un&llen,  so  iar 
as  ihiB  temptation  is  concerned.  You  are  still 
pure.  You  are  not  yet  a  murderer.  You  have 
not  yet  spoken  the  word  which  will  for  ever  part 
you  and  your  dearest  friend.  You  have  not  yet 
proved  a  coward:  or  unfaithful  in  that  sacred 
trust.  The  wine  moves  itself  aright  in  the  glass. 
But  you  have  not  yet,  *'  put  an  enemy  into  your 
mouth,  to  steal  away  your  brains."  "  Before  the 
cock  Grow,"  you  may  refrain  from  sin ;  iram. 
shame;  you  may  confess  your  Lord,  yoo  may 
avert  that  anguish  of  remorse. 

"  While  he  yet  sj>^e,  the  oock  crew." 

And  tften,  the  thing  was  don^  when  to-morrow 
comes,  and  the  unsympathetic  sun  shines  brightly 
in  at  the  window,  it  will  awake  you  from  your 
uneasy  sleep,  and,  as  a  torrent  of  rain,  the 
memory  of  yesterday  will  rush  upon  your  mind. 

"  Yesterday  "—Ah,  it  all  comes  back.  My  life 
can  now  never  be  the  same.  Most  miserable  day, 
whose  shadow '  must  overlie  all  my  life,  hence- 
forward. "  Let  that  day  be  darkness ;  let  not 
God  r^ard  it  fixnn  above,  neither  let  the  light 
shine  on  it." 

Peter  could  go  out  and  weep  bitterly.  But  he 
could  never  undo  the  past.  He  could  obtain 
imrdon.  But  pardon  is  a  different  thing  ih>m 
praise.  Ah,  that  story  of  the  goin^  back  ten 
degrees  of  the  Dial  of  Ahaz !  Ten  minutes  ago, 
if  we  could  turn  time  back,  and  we  would  have 
been  self-distrustful,  where  we  were  over  con- 
fident; strong,  where  we  were  weak:  brave, 
where  we  were  cowuds  I 

Of  no  avaiL  There  is  a  flavour  of  remorse, 
even  in  the  cup  of  accepted  repentance.  "  Too 
late,"  is  a  wOTd  of  misery : — sometimes  of  despair. 

"  And  the  Baven,  nerei^flitting,  stiU  ia  ntUn&  still  is 
sittiDg, 

On  the  pallid  bast  of  Palla^*  jtut  above  my  chamber 
door! 

And  his  oycB  have  all  the  seeming  oS.  a  demon  that  Is 

dreaming. 

And  mO''  soul  from  out  the  shadow  that  lies  floating  on 

the  floor, 

Shall  be  Ufted— Nevermore  I " 


*  Pallaa,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ^— the  mentn  ef  Tele* 
nutohus. 
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Well,  Tery  grave  thoughts  may  be  Tery  Tisefnl 
thonghtB,  sometimeB ;  ana  in  ottr  lighter  reading 
may  not  come  amiss,  now  and  then ; — as  among 
the  tendOT  green  Of  Ihe  ash,  the  heech,  the  lime, 
and  the  redder  tint  of  the  walnut  and  the  oak ; 
and  the  hoary  grey  of  tfae  willows,  and  the  silver 
of  the  poplar,  yon  are  not  ill  pleased  to  espy, 
here  and  there,  the  dark  of  the  copper  hazle,  or 
of  the  puiple  beech.  Snch  a  word  may  prove  "  a 
word  in  dne  season,"  and  read  "before  the  cock 
crotDs"  may  avert  a  fall. 

But  we  wander  from  these  into  the  lighter 
plantations  and  the  stumy  meadows  of  thought. 

The  way  in  which  the  most  &miliar  scenes  may 
speak  to  us  of  Yesterday,  is  depicted  in  such  a 
scene,  for  example,  as  the  engraving  that  accom- 
panies this  essay.  It  is  callea  "  Aner  the  Bain," 
uid  it  seems  to  depict  the  stir  and  bustle  of  life 
beginningin  the  morning,  after  yesterday's  rain. 
A  fine  oldEngliidi  village  is  represented:  and  what 
prettier  sight  is  there  to  be  seen  ?  Ghwndeur  and 
sublimity  there  is  none;  the  scene  is  homely, 
and  herein  lies  its  charm.  "  Homely : "  it  is 
specially  an  English  word :  and  the  dearer, 
surely,  for  that.  Homely  people,  we  speak  of 
always  with  a  tender  affection.  How  different 
the  meaning  of  Vulgar  from  the  meaning  of 
Homely.  Homely  folk,  and  homely  fare,  and 
homely  ways :  these  are  becoming  too  rare,  in 
this  age  of  lacquer,  and  false  refinement  and 
snr&oe  education.  In  their  very  misplacing 
the  letter  H,  these  do  but,  we  maj  say,  take 
something  from  Heaven,  and  add  it  to  earth  1 
Homdy  ways,  and  a  homely  welcome,  and 
homely  linen,  and  homely  chma  upon  it,  and 
homemade  bread,  not  "a  heavy  compound  of 
putty  and  lead,"  all  these  we  are  sure  we  should 
find  in  that  home-stead  towards  which  the  road 
leads.  And  how  pretty  the  thatch  (however 
dangerous,  withal)  on  the  cottages ;  and  the 
rough  steps  which  lead  up  to  them,  and  the 
sturdy  posts  and  rails,  and  doubtless,  the  fine  old- 
fashioned  flowers  beside  the  cottages  or  in  front 
of  them,  gilly  flowers,  white  pinks,  carnations 
and  old  clove  pinks;  cabbage  roses,  and  their 
moss-vested  sisters :  monkshood,  and  big 
tumbled  peonies ;  great  holly-hocks  with  white, 
and  rose,  and  chocolate  rosettes:  fuchsias  that 
are  veritEible  shrubs :  clustered  sceptres  of  pure 
white,  also  of  ireckled  tiger,  liliefl.  Then,  in  the 
windows,  massive  geraniums,  sourlet,  and  flushed 
white;  and  varied  palatgoniums,  and  crowding 
calceolarias.  The  pollard  trees  stand  out  of  the 
banks,  and  give  beauty  to  the  street :  the  brook 
breaks,  here  and  there,  against  an  obstinate 
pebble,  into  a  white  crest,  amid  the  amber  brown 
of  its  prevailing  tone ;  and  hurries  past,  instead 
of  loitering  by,  its  cresses.  For  there  has  been 
abundant,  soaking  rain,  yesterday,  and  indeed, 
far  into  the  night,  after  the  long  time  of  drought, 
and  there  is  a  race  among  the  brooks  as  to  which 
shall  be  the  first  to  carry  the  welcome  tidings  to 
the  "  shorn  and  parcelled  "  river.  The  cottagers 
have  come  to  the  fhmt  of  lJ»eir  gardens,  to  enjoy 
the  coolness  after  the  rain:  the  dog  feels  the 
perkier  for  its  invigorating  influence :  the  carter 
sto^^his  team  to  remark  on  how  much  good  it 

The  grateftil  meadows,  and  the  wayside  grass 


have  come  in  for  th^  fhU  share.  The  trees  and 
bu^es  have  had  the  dust  waahed  from  their 
parched  foliage;  even  under  the  shrabSj  under 
the  very  thiokest,  the  dry  brick-lihe  ground  has 
been  saturated  with  the  magnificent  and  im- 
partial abundance.  The  hard  dry  ruts  are  now 
reservoirs ;  there  are  delicious  ponds  and  puddles 
about  the  road ;  the  parched  land  has  become  a 
pool.  How  refreshed  the  drenched  land  looks  ! 
How  dried  up  and  dust^blighted  it  all  has  been 
for  many  weeks.  But  it  rained  yesterday ;  and 
how  delicious  the  &06  of  the  landscape  is 
to-day.  The  sound,  tiie  sight,  the  smell  of 
rain,  after  a  drought,  how  ecstatic.  And  Hao 
idea  of  all  this  seems  given  in  this  drawing; 
conoeming  which  I  must  not  linger  longer, 
having,  yefu:s  ago,  givena  fall  essay  to  this  theme 
of  "  The  Beauty  of  Rain." 

"  It  rained  Yesterday,"  and  we  smile,  to  see 
nature  in  tears.  The  gleaming  pools  in  the  road 
are  good  in  our  eyes.  The  passionate  showers  of 
large  drops  from  the  trees  make  to  our  ears  a 
pleasant  sound.  The  sky  was  dull,  it  is  true, 
while  the  rain  fell,  and  the  sunshine  had  died 
out.  And  there  had  been  a  funeral,  in  the  quiet 
churchyard  hard  by ;  and  all  seemed  in  accord 
as  the  slow  procession  went  up  the  drenched 
road,  and  through  the  white  churchyard  gate,  and 
the  mourners  gathered  about  the  sodden  heap  that 
indicated  the  grave,  while 

*  "Bight  in  the  monrners'  ftioes  swept. 

With  driviiig  rain,  the  windy  storm; 
And,  on  the  cheek  of  those  who  wept. 
The  oold  diops  mingled  with  the  waim." 

But  really,  the  clouds  were  big  with  blessings ; 
and  the  drenching  rain  in  the  gloom  has  re- 
freshed the  heart  of  the  earth.  And  the 
mourners  might  have  found  analogies  of  refresh- 
ment from  the  tearful  and  rain-soaked  gardens, 
where 

*  **  Gleaming  from  the  freeh-tnmed  mould, 

Boee  npright  miu-ks,  like  gravestone!  whit^ 
Each  with  a  name  Inscribed,  which  told 
A  flower  lay  bnited  then  bom  i6^t** 

And  yesterday's  melaiutholy  sl^,  and  dismal 
streaks  of  dark  lines  over  the  distant  sea,  and 
steady  soak,  and  ceaseless  murmur,  and  inter- 
mittent paUer,  close  at  ]»nd,  that  seemed  sad 
while  they  were  with  us,  and  it  was  yet  to  day: — 
how  sweet  these  are  to  remember,  now  that 
the  sun  is  with  us  again,  and  clear  shining  after 
the  rain  ?  That  was  a  growing  time,  that  day 
which  was  dark  and  dreary.  It  seemed  a  time 
of  sadne^,  but  how  gracioua  and  predoos  a  time 
it  really  was ! 

And  now,  now,  even  while  the  tears  linger, 
they  are  gleaming  in  sunlight,  and  are  teais 
rather  of  joy  than  of  sorrow,  of  laughter  ratha: 
than  of  weeping  And  presently  they  shall  have 
passed  away.  Only  the  efSoat  of  them  will 
abide. 

And  that  which  was,  a  little  while  ago,  desert 
and  burren,  shall  revive  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
And  that  whioh  drooped  and  seemed  lifeless  shall 
raise  its  head,  which  fdl  earthward,  towards 


*  Asgel  Tidtt,  etc. 
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the  depths  of  the  bine  loving  sky.  And  that 
which  had  lost  hope  shall  gather  courage  again  : 
and  whispers  of  plenty  shall  take  the  place  of 
matters  of  famine.  And  the  dull  sap  shall 
quicken,  arid  send  up  thrills  to  germ  and  bud, 
and  promise  of  blossoms,  though  it  be  late,  and 
of  fruit,  even,  where  there  seemed,  till  the  deep 
rain  fell,  no  hope  of  any.    And  the  song  of  birds. 


and  which  is  to  come :  "  "  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same,  yesterday,  and  toniay,  and  for  ever." 

The  remembrance  of  that  brief  day  of  life 
shall  not  depart  from  us.  Its  record  shall  tarry 
with  us,  yea,  the  roU  of  it  shall  be  opened  before 
our  memory,  and  past  events,  and  past  joys,  and 
past  sorrows,  and  past  experiences,  and  past 
puzzles  (with  the  solution  of  these),  shall  appear 


xrrsn  tbk  raih. 


that,  in  the  dull,  dead  time,  were  hushed,  shall 
awaken  heavy  silence  again ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  be  heard  in  the  land.  And  the 
reservoirs  in  the  womb  of  the  hills  shall  be 
replenished  ;  and  the  streams  that  crept  through 
deltas  of  sand  shall  over-brim,  and  leap  on,  with 
renewed  life,  from  thorpe  to  thorpe ;  and  the 
half-stagnant  river  shall  brim  up  to  its  banks, 
and  set  earnestly  towards  the  great  ocean.  And 
"weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  shall 
come  in  the  morning." 

So  may  it  be,  if  we  will  have  it  so,  with  sorrow 
in  this  brief  life,  which  now  seems  to  some  of  us 
a  long  and  dreary  to-day,  but  which  shall,  when 
the  everlasting  day  dawn  shall  arise,  seem  "  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  passed."  "  It  rained  yester- 
day, but  to-day  it  is  fine,  after  the  rain."  Thus 
we  may  say,  with  a  happy  gleam  in  the  tears 
ttat  shall  never  more  fall,  when  we  behold  Him 
and  stand  in  His  presence.  Who  is  the  everlasting 
"  to-Day."   In  His  presence,  "  which  is,  and  was. 


distinctly  before  us.  There  will  be  dull  hours  of 
depression,  to  remember,  in  that  yesterday  :  and 
wrung  hands  of  sorrow,  and  tears  that  fell  aa 
rain,  in  the  hour  in  which  the  look  of  the  Lord 
convicted  us  of  unfaithfulness  in  our  trial :  of 
neglect  of  some  priceless  opportunity,  that 
"departed,  never  to  return." 

Will  it  not,  we  might  ask,  be  intolerable  to 
remember  such  things?  would  it  not  be  better 
that  the  dark  river  which,  leaving  life  here,  we 
must  cross,  should  be  also  the  river  of  Lethe,  the 
waters  of  Oblivion  ? 

0  miserable  and  sorrowful  past : — away  with 
the  remembrance  of  you  from  the  land  of  delight 
that  knows  not  of  regret. 

No,  we  cannot,  in  the  glories  of  that  glad 
to-day,  afford  to  forego  the  memories  of  that 
mournful  yesterday.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
thought  of  what  seemed  unavailing  regret  should 
but  sadden  even  those  "  Happy  ones  and 
holy:"- 
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"Haking:  celeitiid  TingH 
Darken,  like  water  ia  the  breeze." 

But  those  tears, — those  miserable  tears,  that, 
from  the  depths  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart, 

**  Rained,  through  the  sight,  its  orerflow," — 

these,  -will  have  a  kindly  remembrance  clinging 
to  them,  in  that  they  watered  the  seeds  of  Grace, 
and,  perhaps,  called  up  growths  and  fruits  that 
else  had  not  been,  in  l^e  heart,  the  tilled  garden 
of  God. 

For  the  heart  is  a  graveyard.  There  lie 
bnxied  bright  hopes^  eager  aspirations,  true 
resolves,  strong  purposes,  holy  longings,  earnest 
lore.  But  may  not  these  be  even  as  those  seed 
and  bulb  sepolchies,  of  which  we  spoke  just  now, 
each  (in  the  kind  remembraace  of  God). 

Each  with  a  name  inscribed,  which  tells 
A  flower  lies  bnried  there  ftom  sight." 

And  sadder  graves  there  are,  in  God's  Acre, 
■ — ^the  heart  that  is,  of  the  humble  saint  of  God. 
Bnried  remembrances  of  sins, — dire  falls — ^injury 
(0  intolerable  thought ! )  done  to  ol^iers,  by 
act  or  neglect ; — denials — yes— -betrayala. 

These  are  graves  known  only  to  God  and  the 
heart.  But  these  are  the  graves  that  memory 
most  often  visits.  Beside  these  she  kneels  in 
the  silence  of  the  house  and  of  the  room,  and  bends 
and  rocks  in  her  anguish  over  them;  and  the 
tears  flood  the  secret  places  where  they  lie ;  and 
darkness  overglooms  all, — with  but  a  gleam  of 
light  in  the  Eastern  Heaven. 

But  who  can  limit  the  mercy  and  the  might  of 
God  ?  "What  if,  in  some  way,  beyond  our  concep- 
tion, good,  even  for  us,  may  be  raised  out  of  the 
grave  of  truly  repented  evil  ? 

These  things  are  beyond  our  soundings.  But 
the  promises  of  God  do  tell  us : — even  the  contrite 
and  broken-hearted, — of  sunshine  that  shall  break 
fadHi,  after  the  rain.     Sorrow  is  better  than 
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laughter,  here  aoA  now.  But  only  because  of  a 
promised  good  which  shall  result  from  it.  Aud 

even  in  the  tears, — so  hopeless  and  useless, — that 
follow  the  crowing  of  the  cock, — there  seems  a 
whisper,  in  God's  word,  of  wondrous  possibilities. 

"As  from  some  blissful  neighbourhood, 
A  notice  faintly  understood, 

*  I  see  the  end,  and  know  the  good.* 

A  little  hint  io  solace  woe, 

A  faint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 

*  I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know.* 

Like  HQ  iEk)tiftn  harp,  that  wakea 

No  certain  air,,  but  overtakes 

Far  thoughts,  with  mnno  that  it  makeB." 

After  the  rain,  drooping  hearts  may  lift  them  up, 
as  bent  lilies  do,  to  the  blue  sky, — after  the  rain. 
Mourner's  eyes  may  glisten  with  sun-lit  tears, 
after  the  rain.  Fainting  hearts  may  recover 
strength ;  hope-forlom  spirits  may  look  upward 
again;  betrayed  lives  regain  faith  and  trust; 
loveless  solitaries  feel  love's  reviving  warmth 
about  them — after  the  rain.  Beauties  and 
glories  that  else  had  never  had  being,  may  crowd 
the  summer-lands  of  Heaven,  after  the  rain. 
Deserts  that  would  have  remained  desert,  may, 
after  the  pools  of  water  have  subsided,  become 
even  as  Eden,  even  ias  iha  Garden  of  God,— after 
the  rain. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears; 

And  weary  hours  of  woo  and  pain 
Are  pKUniaM  of  happier  yean. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 
For  every  dark  and  troubled  night; 

And  grief  may  bid^  an  evening  guest. 
But  joy  shall  come,  witii  oarly-  light'*' 

For  it  ia  inconceivable,  the  sqmmer-^ladneas 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  toat  love 
Fim  ;^tfter  the  zain. 


IN  A  NEW  WORLD. 

A  TKUE  INCIDENT  TltOH  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  FBXHCH  PASTOR. 


PETER  MATTHIEU  was  brought  up  in  the 
greatest  ignorance,  and  passed  through  all 
the  phases  of  a  long  life,  without  finding  any  op- 
portunity of  escaping  from  his  very  sad  condition. 
Although  he  had  soaroely  any  principles  of 
morality,  and  was  almost  nnaoquainted  wi^ 
the  Bible,  he  was  an  honest  servant,  and  re- 
mained stationed  at  the  same  farm  from  his 
tender  childhood  until  his  strength  began  to  fail 
him.  He  now  thought  of  retiring  to  the  house 
of  his  eldest  son,  who  kept  a  small  auberge  or 
tavern  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

One  day  whikt  he  was  strolling,  idly,  and 
sadly,  in  the  outskirte  of  the  town,  he  arrived  at 
the  end  of  a  footpath  facing  a  pretty  cottage,  at 
the  door  of  which  there  stood  a  man  somewhat 
aged  and  of  pleasant  appearance.  This  was  John 
Borel,  the  proprietor  of  the  neat  dwelling,  a  pious 
and  zealous  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Observing 


the  trembling  gait  of  old  Peter  Matthieu,  he 
invited  him  to  come  inside,  tuid  to  rest  a  few 
minutes.  Peter  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the 
pleasure  which  he  felt  at  being  again  in  the 
oountiy  awakened  old  recollections.  He  talketl 
of  the  places  in  which  he  had  been,  and  of  the 
events  of  his  boyhood.  John  Borel  listened 
attentivaly;  and  whon  he  thoudKt  the  oocasion 
was  £tvourable,  he  tried  to  bring  Peter's  attention 
to  other  more  interesting  subjects  of  conversation. 
But  John  soon  found  out  that  his  new  acquain- 
tance was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  truths  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  and  that  he  appeared  to  l>e 
incapable  of  even  understanding  anything  about 
them  ;  for  it  seemed  impossible  to  fix  his  attrition 
on  such  subjects.  The  single  observation  tbat 
he  made  after  having  heard  the  history  of  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  expressed  something 
of  strange  amazement.    **  It  seems  to  me,"  said 
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he,  ihat  it  was  very  wicked  of  them  to  do  snch 
a  thing :  we  would  not  do  so  in  our  country ! " 

The  evening  of  the  day  following,  Matthien 
came  again  to  the  cottage,  and  in  his  best  clothes. 
He  began  to  smoke  his  pipe,  talking  all  the  time, 
as  on  Ihe  preceding  evening,  about  his  past  life ; 
but  he  soon  finished,  being  at  the  end  of  his 
recital  and  of  his  ideas.  John  and  his  wife  en- 
deavoured again  to  instruct  him.  They  tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and 
that  therefore  he  had  need  of  a  Saviour;  but 
they  had  not  the  smallest  success ;  he  heard  them 
with  an  air  of  vagueness  and  indifference,  so  that, 
sorrowful  on  account  of  their  vain  efforts,  they 
would  have  been  greatly  discouraged,  if  they  had 
not  known  that  God  can  overcome  all  obBtecles, 
according  to  His  good  pleasure. 

When  about  to  part,  John  said  to  him :  "  I 
invite  yon  to  oome  here  next  Sunday,  in  the 
momii]^ :  we  will  go  oat  together." 

Uatthieu  acoeptcn  the  proposal,  imagining  that 
it  was  intended  for  a  walk.  He  was  pnnotual, 
and  after  a  short  delay,  the  two  old  men  departed, 
each  with  his  walking-stick. 

Whilst  they  were  proceeding,  John  said :  **  I 
am  going  to  church,  and  I  think  that  you  will 
not  object  to  go  there  with  me." 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  abont  that,  for  I 
have  been  there  only  once  in  my  life,  the  day  of 
my  marriage,  about  fifty  years  ago." 

"  But  you  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  remain  quiet,  and  to  listen  to  what  the  minister 
will  say." 

"  As  to  remaining  quiet,  tiiat  is  not  difficult, 
but  to  listen  is  quite  another  thing,  for  I  never 
miss  going  to  s^p  -trhen  I  sit  without  doing 
anything." 

As  it  happened  to  be  a  Sunday  on  which  the 
Holy  Oommnnion  was  administer^,  the  preacher, 
according  to  his  custom  on  such  an  occasion, 
spoke  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His 
expiatory  sacrifice.  From  time  to  time  during 
the  sermon,  his  attention  was  called  towards  the 
seat  on  which  was  old  Matthien,  and  be  seemed 
to  be  struck  with  the  singularity  of  his  expression. 
The  old  man  was  immovable,  his  hands  were 
placed  on  the  top  of  his  strong  stick,  his  mouth 
was  open,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  minister, 
with  an  intensity  of  look  quite  extraordinary. 

After  the  sermon  a  part  of  the  congregation 
went  away;  the  ccmunnnieants  altme  remiuned. 
Then  there  ooGnrred  a  little  Cfmfhsion  in  the  pew 
where  Hatthieu  was,  for  he  refosed  to  go  away 
with  those  who  departed.  His  friend  ^hn  was 
mnch  astonished  by  hia  answer,  and  by  the  firm 
tone  with  which  he  spoke. 

"  I  am,"  said  he  to  John,  "  in  a  new  world.  I 
shall  not  go  away  before  you  go  away,  and  I 
shall  do  what  you  do." 

John  Borel  did  not  know  what  to  do.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  resolved  to  leave  him  free 
to  do  as  ho  chose.  There  was  no  time  to  explain 
that  it  was  unusual  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 
without  previous  preparation  or  conference  with 
the  pastor. 

The  minister,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  position,  for  Matthien  was  a  struiger  te 
him. 

The  poor  man  remained  quietly  waiting.  .  His 
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countenance  revealed  something  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  It  was  more  animated,  his 
features  appeared  less  rough,  less  stupid ;  they 
even  expressed  a  degree  of  sensibility,  and  his 
^es  were  moist  with  tears.  He  partook  of  the 
communion  with  deep  feeling,  and  when  the 
eolleetor  of  alms  approached  him,  he  made,  with- 
out hesitation,  an  offering  of  the  only  piece  of 
money  that  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

On  leaving  the  church,  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion, and  repeated.  "I  am  in  a  new  world; 
yes,  I  am  really  in  a  new  world." 

All  the  time  while  walking,  he  repeated  in  a 
low  tone  the  same  phrase,  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  questions,  or  to  the  remarks  addressed 
to  him  by  John  Boi«L  When  he  arrived  at  his 
son's  house,  he  caused  lunon^  all  there  much 
astonishment,  and  a  oertun  kmd  of  alarm,  for  he 
exclaimed : 

*'  I  have  heard  a  man  who  has  brought  me 
into  another  world;  you  must  all  oome  and 
hear  him  with  me  this  evening.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful world." 

He  returned  in  the  afternoon  to  the  house  of 
his  pious  friend,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him 
to  the  evening  service.  The  minister  insisted 
yet  more  strongly  than  in  the  morning  on  the 
power  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  ended  by  a  most 
earnest  appeal  to  his  hearers. 

Matthien,  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
his  words,  expressed  the  desiie  of  having  a  oon- 
veisation  with  him. 

Now  we  will  let  the  minister  speak  who  had 
the  joy  of  being,  under  the  hand  of  God,  the 
instrument  of  this  unexpected  c^iange,  and  fnan 
whom  we  have  received  this  account. 

"  Matlhieu,"  said  the  minister,  "  remained  for  a 
moment  confused,  and  troubled;  but  at  length 
fixing  on  me  his  looks  full  of  a£foction  and  sweet- 
ness, he  said  to  me : 

"  Sir,  your  preaching  last  Sunday  has  trans- 
ported me  into  a  new  world,  where  I  see 
marvellous  things." 

"  I  knew  what  he  wished  to  relate  to  me,  and  I 
answered  him  in  the  same  allegorical  tonus." 

"  I  see,"  continued  he,  "  that  I  am  a  great 
sinner,  that  I  have  lived  seventy-two  years  in 
disobedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  have  known 
nothing  before  last  Sunday. 

"  What  sins  have  you  committed  ?  " 

"Ohl  a  multitade  of  sins,  sir,  for  I  have 
Buther  feared  nor  loved  God.  I  did  cot  know 
Him  before  last  Sunday  mcnning." 

"  What  else  have  you  discovered  in  this  new 
world  into  which  you  have  entered  ?  " 

**I  have  seen  Jesus  Christ  in  it.  Oh  I  how 
good  of  Him  to  have  descended  from  heaven  and 
to  have  died  for  us !  This  appears  to  me  so 
welcome  and  so  surprising ! " 

"  Why  did  you  sta^  behind  last  Sunday  to 
partake  of  the  communion  ?  " 

"  Because  you  said,  sir,  that  all  who  love 
Jesus  Christ  ought  to  take  part  in  it.  I  felt  that 
I  loved  Him,  and  I  wished,  in  heart  at  least,  to  join 
those  who  showed  to  Him  this  assurance.  From 
that  time,  I  feel  continually  the  more  how  I  love 
IHm.  When  I  think  of  other  things,  my  heart 
becomes  sad  and  cold,  but  when  I  tMnk  of  Jesns 
Christ  it  seems  to  revive  and  to  lejd^" 
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"  Why  do  you  love  Jesns  Christ  ?  " 
Because  He  descended  from  heaven,  and  died 
on  the  croBS.  I  cannot  very  well  express  what  I 
feel,  but  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has  saved  me, 
and  that  is  why  I  love  Him.  I  feel  here  a  great 
change,"  added  he,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
"  I  do  not  know  how  t&t  was  done,  but  I  am 
certain  of  it." 

**  I  hope  that  your  feelings  will  prove  their 
continuance  that  they  are  real." 

"  I  hope  so ;  I  should  be  grieved  if  I  could 
think  that  it  was  otherwise." 

"  Bender  thuiks  to  God  then  for  so  great  a 
change." 

"  Oh.  I  I  do,  sir ;  last  night  I  wept  in  my  bed 
more  than  ever  I  had  wept  in  my  life.  They 
were  tears  of  sorrow  and  tears  of  joy." 

**  How  do  you  expect  to  be  saved  ?  " 

"  As  you  have  told  us,  by  Christ  and  by  Him 
alone,  because  He  loved  ua  even  to  die  for  us. 
What  a  wonderful  thing !  I  have  known  nothing 
of  it  before  now." 

I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  unassuming  and 
simple  manner  and  expression  of  this  old  man  ; 
for  he  had  said  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
he  was  become  a  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ. 

His  delist  in  the  services  of  public  worship 
yna  so  great,  that  neither  the  heat  of  summer, 
nor  the  severity  of  winter  could  hinder  him  from 
attending  regularly.  He  took  an  especial  delight 
in  singing  t^  praises  of  God,  and  his  countenance 
showra  inexpressible  joy  when  he  met  witii 
words  such  as  these : 

*'Prend8  coan^,  paaTre  p^cheurl 
Begsxde  h  J^siis  ton  Sauveur. 
n  but  pour  toi  la  conpe  am^ 
Du  saint  connonx  de  Dieu  son  F^. 
B^l  il  peut  Tassnrer  ton  coenr. 
Tout  antra  appni  serait  trompenr, 
Hfua  J^niB  donne  an  pins  conpablc 
Pardon,  amonr,  jole  inefibble ! " 

Take  oonrage,  poor  sinner; 
Look  to  Jesus,  thy  Saviour. 
For  He  drank  the  bitter  cup 
Of  the  wrath  of  His  Father. 
He  alone  can  console  thee. 
All  other  trust  is  deceitfuL 
JcBus  gives,  to  the  most  ^iltj, 
Pardon,  love,  unspeakable  joy  1 

Then  his  tears  flowed  silently  and  in  abund- 
ance  upon  his  furrowed  cheeks,  and  when  the 
choir  repeated  these  words,  "  Jesus  gives  to  the 
most  guilty,  pardon,  love,  unspeakable  joy !  "  his 
voice  was  joined  to  the  other  voices,  and  his  look 
was  animated  with  holy  rapture. 

For  some  time  I  was  prevented  from  meeting 
with  him ;  but  at  length,  being  very  desirous  to 
know  the  prepress  he  had  made  in  tiie  knowledge 
and  in  the  grace  of  God,  I  made  an  appointment 
for  him  to  see  me  at  John  Borel's  house.  I  found 
bim  to  be  the  same  as  I  had  seen  him  some 
months  before;  he  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
younger ;  his  voice  was  more  firm,  his  countenance 
more  expressive,  and  he  spoke  with  a  readiness 
that  surprised  me. 

«  Well,  Matthien,  you  would  not  return  then 
to  your  old  way  of  living  ?  " 

**  Not  any  more  willingly,  sir,  than  the  blessed 
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spirits  of  the  dead  would  consent  to  leave  heaven 
in  order  to  return  to  the  earth." 

"Do  you  often  turn  your  thoughts  to  your 
former  state  of  existence  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  of  it  but  with  sorrow  and 
shame." 

"  What  thoughts  had  you  then  of  God?  " 

"  I  had  scarcely  tmy ;  but  whenever  th^ 
occurred  to  me,  I  thought  of  Him  as  of  a  great 
and  powerful  Being,  who  did  not  concern  Himself 
with  what  we  said,  or  what  we  did." 

"Had  yon  any  notion  of  your  soul,  and  its 
immortality  ?  " 

"  The  subject  troubled  me  sometimea.  As  for 
myself,  I  tjionght  that  death  would  terminate  my 
existence,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a 
sheep  or  a  horse." 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  you  ?  " 

"  Great  indeed,  sir !  The  Bible  calls  it  being 
translated  from  darkness  into  marvellous  light. 
When  a  blind  man  sees  the  sun,  he  knows  well 
that  his  eyes  have  been  opened." 

"  You  are  right,  but  to  whom  do  yon  attribute 
your  conversion  ?  " 

"  At  first,  I  thought  it  was  you  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  it,  because  I  had  perceived  it  during 
the  time  you  were  preaching ;  but  now  I  know 
things  better ;  I  feel  that  it  is  the  Lord  TTimBglf 
who  has  spoken  to  my  heart  But,  air,  there 
is  still  in  me  a  world  of  iniquities ;  the  soil  is 
broken,  bat  it  is  not  cleared ;  this  thought  often 
disturbs  and  disquiets  me ;  but  I  know  Uiat  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  can  and  will  sanctify  me.  I  trust 
that  the  Saviour  will  finish  what  He  has  begun 
in  me.  What  surprises  and  astonishes  me  is  that 
He  is  so  good  towards  a  sinner  such  as  me  !  " 

I  was  surprised  at  the  rapid  progress  that 
Matthieu,  through  the  help  of  John  Boi*el  and  his 
wife,  as  he  told  rae,  had  made  in  reading.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-two  he  did  not  know  a  letter,  and  at 
the  end  of  some  months  he  could  of  himself  read 
many  chapters  of  the  Bible.  The  Psalms  23rd 
and  103rd  gladdened  him  especially.  Besides 
the  time  which  he  devoted  to  study,  every 
Monday  he  went  to  the  house  of  his  friend  John 
Borel,  to  read  witii  him  the  verses  quoted  in  the 
sermons  on  the  previous  day. 

One  evening  ne  came  and  said  to  me :  **  Sir,  I 
cannot  do  any  great  thing  to  serve  Jesus  Christ, 
poor  and  old  as  I  am ;  but  I  should  like  at  least 
to  do  what  is  in  my  power.  I  have  been  think- 
ing that  I  might  distribute  some  tracts  among 
the  boatmen  who  come  to  my  son's  tavern. 
Perhaps  some  poor  sinner,  as  old  and  as  ignorant 
as  I  was  myself,  will  be  enlightened  by  reading 
them ;  if  that  takes  place,  I  shall  have  great 

joy-" 

Some  tracts  were  entrusted  to  him.  He  be^an 
also  to  visit  the  siok,  and  his  ^iety,  his  sinaplioity, 
and  kind  manners  made  him  welcome  in  the 
abodes  of  the  afflicted  and  the  dying.  One  day 
as  I  came  near  a  person  dangerously  ill,  I  found 
the  old  fellow-lanourer  already  installed  near 
him ;  then  ascending  the  stairs  very  softly  in 
order  not  to  disturb  tiiem,  I  heard  the  last  words 
of  his  prayer,  which  were  these  : 

"  0  Lord,  we  are  by  nature  poor  sinners,  being 
also  ignorant  and  wicked.    We  do  not  know 
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onrselves,  we  do  not  know  Thee.  Pardon  all  our 
tnmsgresaions  for  the  love  of  Christ.  0  holy 
Jeana !  we  thank  Thee  for  having  come  on  earth 
for  US,  for  having  died  for  as,  and  for  now  living 
again  for  us.  We  come  to  Thee  for  pardon,  for 
peace  of  mind,  and  we  come  to  Thee  for  eternal 

O  Jesus  1  look  npm  our  d^ing  brother : 
console  his  bsart;  come  to  his  aid,  may  he  be 
soon  with  Thee  and  like  Thee." 

After  having  walked  for  five  years  in  the  path 
of  peace,  growing  during  this  time  in  knowled^ 
and  in  grace,  conducting  himself  according  to  the 
principles  of  Christian  faith  and  love,  and  making 
himself  beloved  by  all  Christians  who  knew  him, 
he  became  dangerously^  ill.  I  often  visited  him 
during  his  long  seclusion ;  his  peace  of  mind  and 
his  resignation  edified  me  much. 

Having  asked  him  if  he  suffered  a  great  deal, 
he  answered  me :  "  Yes,  sir,  much !  but  my 
sufferings  are  not  so  great  as  those  which  my 
Saviour  endured  for  me.  He  was  forsaken,  but 
He  does  not  forsake  me.  He  was  fixed  upon  a 
cross,  bat  I  am  in  a  good  bed.  The  wicked 
mocked  "Him  Avaing  His  sufferings,  but  everyone 
speaks  to  me  with  kindness." 

**  Have  you  any  few  of  dying  ?  " 

"Why  Mould  I  have  any  fear,  sir?  I  have 
kept  continually  in  my  heart  this  cheering  verse  : 
*  Because  I  live,  you  ahall  live  also.'  Oh  I  I  long 
to  see  my  Saviour,  to  be  like  Him,  and  to  live  for 
ever  wiUi  Him  ! " 

After  having  been  ill  the  whole  winter,  he 
became  better  by  degrees  at  the  return  of  the 
spring,  and  gave  him^f  up  anew  to  his  active 
em^oyment  of  evangelisation,  as  he  did  before. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  church,  on  a 
communion-day,  when  his  countenance  revealed 
the  emotion  of  his  heart.  After  having  taken  the 
ooiomunion-cnp  his  tears  flowed,  and  1  followed 
him  with  looks  whilst  he  was  retiring  with 
his  friend  John  Borel.  If  I  had  known  that  I 
should  not  see  him  again,  I  should  have  followed 
him  to  give  a  fraternal  farewell.  I  intended  to 
and  see  him  the  week  following,  when  I  was 
informed  that  he  had  been  carried  away  during 
the  night  by  a  sudden  death. 

Peter  Matthieu  passed  through  the  most  marvel- 
lous changes  with  an  astoni^ing  rapidity.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-two  years  he  had  not  opened 
a  BiUe,  he  did  not  know  how  to  read,  he  had 
remained  a  stranger  to  the  most  familiar  truths 
of  Christian  revelation ;  he  had  entered  into  a 
place  of  worship  onl^  with  the  intention  of  rest- 
ing and  sleeping  in  it;  and  yet  his  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  in  it  the  revealing  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grod.  He  heard  the  trutii,  and 
understood  it.  The  inflnence  of  a  regenerating 
power  was  f^t  within  him,  and  very  soon  he 
became  known  among  men  as  a  new  creature  in 
Jesua  Christ. 

All  you  who  are  weary  and  burdened  with  the 
vreight  of  your  sins,  follow  the  example  of  Peter 
Matthieu !  May  the  desire  of  seeking  the  divine 
mercy  be  given  you  also,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  introduced,  as  he  was,  into  that  new  world 
where  are  found  peace  and  everlasting  life.  May 
you  be  penetrated  with  the  sentiment  which 
made  Hatthien  say  in  Us  prayer :  "  Jesns,  I  tharak 


Thee  for  having  lived  for  me,  I  thank  Thee  for 
having  died  for  me,  I  thank  Thee  for  having  risen 
from  me  grave  for  me.  I  come  now  to  Thee  for 
the  repose  of  my  soul,  and  the  pardon  of  my 
sins :  I  come  to  Thee  for  life  eternal  I " 


BE!LiaiOTTS  WOBE  IK  BTTSSIA. 

TTTT!  check  which  has  just  been  j^ven  to  one 
branch  of  mission  work  in  Bussia  calls 
attention  to  the  past  and  present  state  of  evan- 
gelical effort  in  that  country.  Of  the  hundred 
millions  of  people  that  constitute  the  Bussion 
Empire,  there  are  about  seven  millions  of  Roman 
Catholics,  six  millions  of  Protestants,  three  millions 
of  Jews,  and  above  seventy  millions  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  church,  the  rest  being  Mohun- 
medans  or  idolaters.  While  all  relinons  are 
tolerated,  no  member  of  the  Greek  wnroh  is 
permitted  to  separate  himself  &oin  that  confes- 
sion. It  is  many  years  sinoe  the  Sultan  gave 
permission  for  Mohammedans  to  change  weir 
rehgion  if  they  wished,  but  no  such  liberty  is 
granted  to  any  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
churdi  in  Bnssia. 

While  this  church  is  essentially  a  highly 
organised  ritualism,  which  has  little  influence 
on  the  moral  nature,  still  there  are  few  countries 
where  one  finds  among  the  common  people  a 
deeper  sense  of  sin  and  personal  unworttuness 
before  God,  or  a  clearer  view  of  the  need  of  help 
from  outeide  themselves.  There  is  little  preach- 
ing in  the  churches,  and  what  there  is,  consists 
chiefly  of  legends  of  the  saints,  or  the  exalting  of 
the  priests  and  the  sacramento. 

At  difierent  times  there  have  bem  deep  currents 
of  religions  feeling  observed  all  over  the  country. 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  i.  from  1801  to  1825, 
there  were,  among  persons  and  peasants,  many, 
who,  like  the  Emperor  himself,  nad  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  The  Scottish  missionary 
Society  had  agenta  for  many  years  in  the  South- 
em  provinces  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  in 
Siberia.  The  work  of  Messrs.  Stallybrass  and 
Swan  that  began  in  1817  among  certain  Mon- 
golian tribes  under  the  Bussian  government  was 
carried  on  till  1841,  when  it  was  closed  by  Nicholas 
fmd  the  missionaries  banished.  The  Bible  Society, 
under  the  protection  of  Alexander,  worked  with 
much,  blessing,  irom  the  time  of  the  burning  of 
Moscow  and  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  till  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  1825.  Prince  Galitzin  and  a  large 
number  of  godly  statesmen  assisted  Alexander 
heartily  in  the  ff^t  work  of  translating  and 
circulating  the  BiUe.  On  the  death  of  the 
Metropolitan  Michael,  near  the  close  of  Alex- 
ander's reign,  the  new  Metropolitan  inristed  on 
having  tiie  Bible  work  transferred  to  the  Holy 
Sj^od,  which  was  equivalent  to  closing  its 
operations.  He  wished  to  banish  the  committee 
as  heretics,  but  Nicholas  refused  his  assent  to  tiiat 
stop. 

The  work  of  Biohard  Knill,  Dr.  Patorson,  Dr. 
Pinkerton,  and  others  in  the  English  colony,  is 
well  known.  For  four  years  John  Gosaner  carri^ 
on  a  great  evangelical  work  among  the  (Germans, 
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from  1822  to  182G.  Alexander  i.  encouraged 
foreignora  to  oome  and  settle  in  the  country.  The 
Mennonites  of  Fmssia,  that  refused  to  serve  in  the 
army,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  leave  that 
country  found  a  weloome  in  Central  Bussia.  The 
Fieti^  that  were  penseonted  by  the  ^vemiaent 
of  Wiirtemberg  found  a  home  in  the  nch  plains  of 
Southern  Sussia,  keeping  up  their  spiritu^  life 
by  means  of  prayer-meetings,  called  Slunden — 
from  which  they  and  their  posterity  are  known 
as  Slundists.  Their  German  coloniea  are  to  this 
day  centres  of  spiritual  life. 

Independent  of  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  in  Finland,  who  are  Lutherans,  the 
great  body  of  the  evangelical  party  in  Buasia 
oonsistB  of  the  Mennomtes,  who  are  BaptiBts, 
and  the  Slundists  who  are  I^^byterians. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas,  while  tolerating  other 
churches,  t^couraged  every  misaioa  effort  among 
his  Greek  CathoHo  subjeota.  Even  the  mission 
to  the  Jews  in  Waawiw  waa  stopped  and  the 
mifldaoaries  banished;  a  few  yeara  after  the 
Soottisb  Mission  in  Siberia  had  been  closed. 

'When  Alexander  u.  came  to  the  throne  in 
1855,  one  of  the  early  acts  of  his  reign  was  the 
liberation  of  some  twenty  millions  of  serfs,  and 
the  establishing  of  schools  for  their  children. 
Every  soldier  when  enlisted  into  the  army  was 
taught  to  read  and  write.  On  inquiring  why 
the  Bible  was  not  circulating  in  Kussia  as  in 
other  countries,  he  waa  told  l^t  the  authorised 
translation  was  not  understood  by  the  people, 
and  he  immediately  ordered  a  new  translation 
to  be  prepared.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  permitted  to  resume  its  operations. 
A  Society  of  orthodox  Greek  Christians,  under 
the  Presidency  of  IVofessor  Astaffie^  was  fanned 
in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  express  purpose  of 
putting  a  portioa  of  Soriptore  as  the  firat  book 
into  the  hand  of  every  chiul  that  learned  to  read. 
ColporteurB  were  permitted  to  hawk  Bibles  over 
the  country,  and  very  many  copies  of  the  word 
of  God  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  London  Eeligious 
Tract  Society  sent  their  Continental  Secretary 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  help  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  Bible  that  waa  being  so 
largely  circulated,  but  so  little  read  or  under- 
stood. 

Dr.  Craig  found  that  in  consequence  of  a  visit 
from  Lord  Badstock  a  large  number  of  Bussians 
of  the  highest  social  positicm  had  learned  to  know 
and  love  Him  of  whom  Mobbb  in  the  Law  and  €h& 
Prophets  did  write — Jesus  of  NazareflL  These 
uemy  awakened  Christians  were  asking  what 
they  could  do  to  tell  others  the  glorious  message 
of  reconoiHation  which  they  had  themselves 
received.  On  making  due  inquiry,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  almost  ike  only  way  open  was  to 
translate  into  Hussian  the  best  books  that  could 
be  found  in  other  languages  calculated  to  explain 
Gospel  truth. 

This  suggestion  found  general  approval,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  above  twentjjr  of  the  most 
influential  evangelical  Christians  m  St.  Peters- 
burg assembled  in  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Dalton  to  form  themselves  into  a  Tract  Com- 
mittee.   !Dr.  Craig  requested  Mr.  Faschkoff  to 


becomo  president,  and  appointed  a  treasurer  and 

secretary. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  gave  1,000Z.  to 
start  the  work,  and  the  people  of  St.  Petersburg 
res^nded  generously  to  an  appeal  to  raise  a 
similar  sum  themselves.  For  several  years  a 
contribution  was  given  by  the  Beligious  Tract 
Society  of  London,  similar  to  that  collected  and 
subscribed  locally  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  object 
of  this  Society  was  not  to  proselytise,  but  to  en- 
lighten and  lead  to  the  intelligent  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  commit^ 
tee  belonged  still  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church, 
while  others  belonged  to  Protestant  churches. 
Their  declared  object  was  simply  this,  that  if  the 
Greek  Church  permitted  the  Bible  to  circulate, 
they  would,  undertake  the  duty  which  Philip 
performed  to  the  Ethiopian  chamberlain,  Emd 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  that  they 
read. 

Every  book  that  was  translated  was  submitted 
to  the  ecclesiastical  an.d  also  to  the  political 
censor,  and  nothing  was  printed  without  their 
sanction.  When  the  objeot  of  the  Society  was 
explained  to  th^  Emperor  Alexander  il.,  he  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the  very 
day  that  he  received  their  reply,  intimating  that 
they  saw  uo  objection  to  the  circulation  of  tiie 
books  published  by  Colonel  PaschkoflTs  Society, 
without  the  slightest  delay  he  gave  orders  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  have  the  books  circulated. 
The  governor  of  St.  Petersburg  received  orders 
to  liirnish  each  member  of  the  committee  with 
a  card  in  the  Emperor's  name  authorising  the 
distribution  of  the  books  over  the  whole  empire. 
'£h&  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  gave  oraers 
that  some  of  the  publications  should  be  put  on 
the  list  of  books  officially  approved  for  use  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  work  of  distribution  had  gone  on  well  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Turkey.  That  event,  however,  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  using  the  books  and  tracts  with  much 
effect.  "When  Dr.  Craig  proceeded  to  the  field  of 
battle  he  found  the  Buasian  soldiers  delighted  to 
have  the  books  put  into  their  hands.  Tho 
demand  was  so  great  that  his  stock  was  soou 
exhausted,  and  as  the  roads  were  blocked  up  by 
the  military  transports,  great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  suitable  supply  from  St. 
Petersburg. 

Under  these  circumstances  application  was 
made  to  the  Bed  Cross  Society,  of  which  the 
Empress  was  president,  and  by  thija  means 
thousands  of  tracts  and  books  were  conveyed 
every  day  free  of  expense  to  any  address  given 
by  Dr.  Craig,  and  they  were  generally  all  put 
inlo  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  within  a  few  hours 
after  they  came  to  hand.  Above  250  voluntary 
assistants  were  foimd  ready  to  assist  in  distri- 
buting and  exchanging  tracts  among  tho  seven 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  Russian  soldiers  that 
from  firat  to  last  took  part  in  that  war.  The  Bible 
and  Tract  Societies  worked  hand  in  hand,  and 
many  cases  ooourred  in  wliich  the  soldiers  wore 
converted  tlie  very  first  time  the  gospel  of  the 
free  grace  of  God  was  preached  to  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  books  and  Bibles  were 
carried  home,  and  the  soldiers,  when  dismissed  at 
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the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  met  together  for 
reading,  and  prayer,  and  mutual  exhortation. 
Many  conversiona  occurred,  and  several  of  the 
young  converta  had  a  wonderful  power  of  address- 
ing their  companions,  and  pleading  with  them  to 
give  their  hearts  to  God.  Several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  during  the  war, 
heard  of  the  way  of  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ  alone,  scattered  thus  over  every  province 
of  Bnssia,  and  many  of  liiem  being  truly  con- 
verted, produced  a  great  effect. 

The  work  of  tract  distribution  still  went  on 
increasing,  and,  at  the  Exhibition  in  Moscow, 
two  years  ago,  1,300,000  books  and  tracts  were 
distributed.  Dr.  Luosdell  also  visited  a  large 
portion  of  the  Empire  twice,  distributlDg  the 
books  in  large  quantities,  and  had  received  the 
heartiest  co-operation  from  the  highest  authorities. 

This  spring  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
invite  the  leaders  of  this  movement  to  a  con- 
ference for  mutual  edification.  The  numbers  that 
answered  to  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Paschkoflf  and 
Count  Eorfif  were  so  great,  that  the  authorities 
became  alarmed.  The  brethren  met  together  and 
enjoyed  a  rich  blessing,  but  on  their  way  home 
many  of  them  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison. 

It  happened  that  the  llotropolitui  under  whose 
nuld  rule  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  bad  spread 
ao  Gxt^smvely  died,  and  another  took  his  plaoe. 
This  man,  being  a  strict  ritualist,  could  not  see 
any  possibility  of  any  religion  being  right 
exoept  that  authorised  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Holy  Synod.  A  religion  in  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  only  Saviour,  and 
the  priestiy  intervention  was  not  recognised, 
seemed  dangerous.  The  question  came  to  be 
whether  Jesus  is  the  only  uid  perfect  Saviour, 
or  whetiier  bM  His  grace  flows  through  the 
priest. 

It  was  not  suggested  that  the  Tract  Society  had 
printed  any  book  which  had  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  censor.  It  was  not  even  hinted  that  in 
the  distribution  of  the  books,  they  had  in  any  way 
gone  beyond  the  concession  granted  by  Alexander 
u.  It  was  merely  proclaimed  tiiat  the  teaching 
of  the  books  was  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  depot  was  therefore  ordered 
to  be  closed,  and  the  distribution  of  the  books 
to  cease.  The  Emperor  Alexander  in.  was  asked 
to  banish  the  committee,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
nearly  sixty  years  ago  Nicholas  was  asked  to 
baniah  the  committee  of  the  Bible  Society  of  that 
time.  Nicholas  refused  to  do  so,  but  Alexander  nr. 
has  complied,  and  Mr.  Paschkoff,  with  his  family, 
is  now  in  Englsmd  an  exile,  and  Count  KorfF,  with 
his  family,  when  expelled,  went  to  France.  These 
gentiemen  are  banished  for  doing  what  their 
Emperor  bad  formally  authorised  them  to  do ; 
but  the  Tract  Society  nas  a  good  ground  to  oUum 
compensation  from  the  Bussian  uovemment  for 
the  books  that  were  confiscated. 

For  a  time  the  work  of  tract  distribution  that 
has  been  so  marvellously  blessed  must  cease,  but 
the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  people  will  continue 
to  do  their  work.  Present  difficulties  will  pro- 
bably deepen  the  religious  movement,  and  even 
now  there  is  an  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  prayer  and 
hxotherly  love  such  as  never  was  seen  bef<»8. 
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CUAFTEB  n. 


HEBE  was  an  evident  deaize  on  the 
part  of  the  icbooi  authoritieB  to  hneh 
this  matter  of  Franklin's  up,  bo  as  not 
to  allow  of  its  beooming  a  paUio 
■cODdal,  and  for  some  days,  perhaps  it 
uros  a  veek,  we  all  taUced  of  it  in 
bated  Ineatb,  and,  like  some  forbidden 
chamber  in  111  old  house,  everyone 
oeetilaioiiB  of  it,  as  a  sooree  of  £ew,  but  no  one 
iittid  to  speak  of  it  openly. 

fiow  lon^  this  state  of  Qungs  might  have 
4i|dilinued  it  would  be  impOssiblB  to  say,  bat  it 
was  btonght  to  an  abznpt  termiiiBtion  by  a 
statement  which  one  of  the  jonim  made,  to  the  effeet  that 
he  had  seen  Franklin,  in  some  fields  two  days  before, 
whilst  he,  Wtatiop,  was  ouning  from  the  town,  tomnb 
dusk.  This  story  reached  Dr.  Goodfellov*!  can,  and  Wintn^ 
was  immediately  summoned  to  the  sanctum  of  the  Dootor. 

"  Come  in,  Wintrop.  What  is  this  I  hear  about  your 
having  Been  yonog  Fronldin  ?  "  the  Doctor  asked. 

'*  Hubbard  and  I  were  coming  from  the  town,  -sir,  and  as 
we  passed  by  Fannsr  HoU'b  grounds,  I  sold  to  Hubbard  that 
I  was  certain  it  was  Franklin  I  saw  aotoas  the  fields,  but 
he  did  net  seem  to  be  dressed  as  ho  usually  waa." 
«  And  did  Hubbard  see  him  7  " 

"  No,  air,  for  when  I  ptanted  in  the  direction  where  he 
was  he  made  off,  as  though  he  knew  we  were  locking  at 

him." 

"  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  follow  him  ?  ** 

"  No,  sir,  for  we  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  book  in  time 
for  tea ;  and  besides,  eir,  we  didn't  like  to  follow  him,  Iw 
always  had  ench  a  bad  temper,  we  were  told." 

"  I  never  knew  he  had  a  bad  temper,  Wintxop.  Wo 
must  not  believe  everything  we  hear  against  oar  Echool- 
fellows,  bnt  if  ever  yon  should  chance  to  see  him  again,  I 
wish  you  to  follow  him,  and  Iwing  bim  back  to  school  It 
is  highly  important  that  we  should  get  him  back,  and  you 
may  tell  your  companions  so." 

Something  else  was  said  by  the  Dootrar,  but  was  tept  a 
profound  secret  by  Wintrop.  It  may  have  been  a  little  wise 
and  kind  counsel,  as  to  the  neoesnty  for  generona  sympathy 
for  those  who  aie  oppressed,  and  spoken  ill  of;  by  tbought- 
lees, companions,  bat  exoept  a  general  quietness  ctf  manner 
for  some  days,  there  was  no  outward  aga  whioh  could  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  what  the  Doctor  had  aioA. 

Immediately  after  Wintrop^a  interview  with  the  Doctor, 
Wllliauson  was  sent  tot,  and  we  heaxd  that  he  had  been 
constituted  a  scout,  and  with  two  other  seniors  hod  gone 
off  to  moke  enquiries  at  Farmer  Holt's  as  to  the  ninaway. 
It  was  hours  before  they  returned,  but  we  learned,  by  the 
shokee  of  the  head  and  other  siguB  made  by  the  party, 
that  their  efforts  had  been  UBeless. 

Some  said  that  Wintrop  was  mistaken.  Why  should 
Franklin  change  his  clothes  ?  There  was  no  reason  for  his 
doing  so,  and  it  was  more  than  likely  tliat  any  such  attempt 
would  have  created  snspioion,  and  ao  led  to  his  detection. 

Hubbard  rather  strengthened  this  view  of  the  case.  "  I 
did  not  see  anything  of  him,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  our 
questions.  "  Wintrop  said  he  saw  somebody  very  like  him, 
but  he  says  such  mm  things  sometimM  that  I  did  not  pay 
any  particalar  attention  to  him. 

Against  this  was  Wintiop's  firm  conviction,  and  he  was 
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not  a  hoy  to  speak  without  somo  gronndB.  He  was  one  of 
those  three  boys  who  had  followed  ■Williamson's  example, 
and  knelt  down  to  say  their  prayers  the  night  that  Franklin 
disappeared.  "  You  know  how  he  used  to  hold  Lis  head  ?  " 
he  urged,  in  opposition  to  our  pleas  of  mistaken  identity. 
*'  Whenever  ho  was  pat  out  about  anything,  he  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  holding  his  head  up,  as  though  he  wanted 
to  defy  the  whole  school,  and  it  was  that  that  drew  my 
attention  more  particularly  to  him.  I'm  as  certain  of  its 
being  Franklin  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence." 

"But  how  about  the  clothes?"  we  persisted.  "It  isn't 
at  all  likely  that  Franklin  would  have  changed  bis.  No 
one  about  here  would  hare  done  such  a  thing  aa  exchange 
with  him,  especifJly  as  everyone  knew  then  that  he  hod 
disappeared.   It  was  oonunon  talk  in  the  town." 

"  I  know  all  about  that.  It  it  strange  about  the  clothes,  I 
admit,  but  for  all  that  I  am  quite  positive  it  was  Franklin." 

The  report  current  in  town  was  naturally  the  result  of 
the  inquiriea  made  by  the  police  authorities.  Althongh 
the  matter  was  kept  so  quiet  in  the  school  itself.  Dr. 
Goodfellow  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  regular  authorities, 
as  soon  as  it  was  clearly  proved  that  Franklin's  absence 
was  not  some  momentary  boyish  freak,  but  in  spite  of 
their  efforts,  no  trace  of  the  fugitive  was  forthcoming, 
and  the  affair  grew  in  importance,  until  it  became,  as  we 
have  said,  the  common  tfdk  of  the  town. 

Now  and  again,  reports  would  reaoh  us  that  he  had  been 
discovered,  in  a  starving  condition,  some  miles  away,  but 
all  such  stories  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  we  really 
eettled  down  to  the  belief  that  Franklin  was  gone  for  good 
and  alL 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  thought  that 
any  boy  of  his  should  have  beiuived  thus.  He  was  so 
proud  of  his  school,  and  of  the  influence  which  he  wielded 
over  the  boys  themselves,  that  any  occurrence,  point- 
ing  however  remotely  to  want  of  discipline  and  right 
feeling  among  the  elder  scholars,  pained  him  beyond 
measure.  We  could  see  from  his  subdued  manner,  and  the 
cloud  which  rested  continually  on  his  face,  that  he  was 
greatly  troabled,  and  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  he 
spoketouBwith  great  feeling,  on  the  importance  of  generous 
forbearance  towards  those  who  were  not  perhaps  all  that  we 
might  desire,  but  yet  who  were  endowed  with  feelings  just  as 
sensitive  as  our  own.  And  at  evening  and  morning  prayers, 
there  was  a  peculiar  solemnity  in  the  good  man's  voice,  as 
he  prayed  for  all  who  were  wandering  &om  the  path  of  duty, 
however  they  may  have  been  led  from  it,  and  that  they 
might  still  be  the  objects  of  their  heavenly  Father's  care, 
and  be  brought  back,  safe  to  those  who  had  authority  ever 
them,  and  who  earnestly  desired  their  return. 

But  the  greatest  trial  which  the  Doctor  had  to  bear  was 
in  connection  with  the  announcement  which  appeared  in  tbe 
**  Birehford  Times."  He  would  have  given  much  to  have 
prevented  tbe  affair  becoming  notorious,  as  it  must  do  now, 
when  copied  into  all  the  papers  round.  But  it  was  much 
too  public  a  matter  to  be  hushed  up,  and  we  all  read  with 
mingled  feelings  of  astonishment  and  pain  the  large  type 
which  announced  that  "one  of  the  pupils  at  Birehford 
High  School  has  disappeared  within  the  past  fortnight, 
owing,  it  is  feared,  to  some  unpleasantness  with  his  school- 
fellows, and  in  spite  of  the  most  active  seareh,  both  by  the 
school  authorities,  and  the  police  of  this  district,  no  duo 
has  yet  been  obtained  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  young 
fugitive.  He  was  said  to  have  been  seen  about  four 
days  after  his  disappearance,  by  one  of  tbe  pupils,  but 
subsequent  seareh  did  not  lead  to  any  diBoovery,  and  hia 
guardian  has  been  communicated  with.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  event  haa  caused  the  deepest  pain  to  Dr. 
Ooodfellow,  the  esteemed  principal,  whose  kind  treatment 
of  the  boys  under  bis  charge  is  too  well  known  to  be  called 
in  question." 


THE  CHILDBEN'S  COMPASS. 

HERE  is  a  story 
told  of  one  of  the 
icings  of  Fnmoe, 
who  explained  to 
liLd  little  son  the 
ta  Lir  iner's  oompesi, 
LoJ  showed  him 
lion- it  could  guide 
the  Bailors  over 
tliL'-  sea,  Rs  well  at 
tiK  travellersopon 
Innil. 

I'he  prince  was 
so  pleased  with 
ihi^  idea,  that  he 
beg-ged  hia  father 
to  lend  him  hiB 
compass,  end  to 
allow  him  to  try 
it  f<:ir  himself.  Tho 
king  gave  him  the 
compass,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  find  his  way  alone  through  the  forest,  which 
was  close  to  the  royal  palace.  Tbe  little  fellow  stmck  off 
confidently,  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  compass  in  hand, 
and  much  to  his  delight,  it  led  him  safely,  after  much 
walking,  back  to  his  father,  who  reoelved  him  with  ex- 
presBions  of  affection  and  joy. 

As  we  read  this  story,  o\xt  minds  naturally  torn  to  the 
compass  which  God  has  given  us,  to  direct  us  safely  fiom 
earth  to  heaven.  In  the  Bible  we  have  an  unerring  guide, 
and  those  who  follow  it  can  never  miss  their  way.  It 
is  far  better,  and  surer,  than  the  compass  about  which 
we  are  speaking,  because  it  never  can  lead  us  astny. 
if  we  humbly  seek  the  teaching  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  in 
reading  its  truths.  Sometimes  the  mariner'B  oompaas  has 
failed  to  point  true,  and  then  the  consequences  ate  very 
terrible. 

A  sad  story  is  told  of  a  vessel  that  was  onoe  driven  upon 
a  dangerous  coast  and  lost  The  pilot  thought  he  was 
steering  straight  for  the  harbour,  but  all  the  time  he  vaa 
directing  the  ship  towards  tho  rocks  upon  which  she 
perished.  Tbe  owners  tried  to  fix  the  loss  of  their  vessel 
upon  the  officers  in  charge,  but  neither  the  ateersman'a 
skill,  nor  the  captain's  fidelity,  nor  W  prompt  obedionw 
of  the  crew,  could  be  doubted.  At  length,  it  came  to 
light  that  a  passenger  was  trying  to  amu^Ie  a  basket 
of  steel  into  port,  and  had  hidden  the  unlawful  merchan- 
dise in  his  berth.  The  berth  lay  nearly  under  the  com- 
pass, and  the  attraction  of  the  steel  swerved  tho  neodlo 
from  the  north,  thus  deceiving  the  pilot,  and  causing 
the  ship  to  drive  upon  the  rocks,  and  become  a  complete 
wreck. 

Sin,  hidden  in  the  heart,  will  as  surely  wreck  onr  souls, 
as  the  unlawful  steel  hidden  in  the  ship,  led  to  its  destruc- 
tion. You  remember  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  If  I 
regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  liord  will  not  hear  me. 
God  will  never  have  a  divided  heart  as  His  own.  He  wants 
it  all.  "  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart,"  is  God's  reqne>t, 
and  He  aaka  not  for  a  portion,  but  the  whole. 

God  wisheB  us,  I  think,  to  use  the  Bible,  as  the  httle 
prince  used  his  compass.  He  wants  us  each  to  use  it  for 
ourBclves.  He  wishes  those  who  have  Bibles  to  test  tbem 
every  day.  They  can  be  of  no  use  to  UB  until  we  put  them 
to  the  use  for  which  God  designed  them. 

And  now,  let  my  young  readers  find  some  texta  which 
speak  of  the  Bible  as  a  guide  to  man. 
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%  Pother's  6oob-biTt. 


forth,  my  aon,  as  God's  own  knight, 
Nor  liide  the  standard  that  you  Isear : 
Fight  down  the  Wrong,  and  serve  the  Right, 
And  only  gain,  that  you  may  share. 


rO>  1590.— OCTOBES  18, 


Be  gentle  as  a  brave  man  must, 
Let  no  lie  take  you  by  surprise: 

And  have  no  friend,  nor  deed,  nor  thought, 
"Which  may  not  meet  your  mother's  eyes  I 

I.  F.  U. 
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THE  KINO'S  SERVICE. 

A  STOBY  OP  THE  THntTY  TEAR^  WAE. 
CHAFTXR  Xin. — HtraH's  SPEECH  ASD  SILENCE. 


"  T  RAN  IE — Jeanie  !  Come  here,  Jeanie,  I  have 
J  .  something  to  ie^  you."  So  said  Hngh  to  his 
sister  a  few  days  'befi>xe  the  Lady  of  Savelburg 
penned  the  condu^g  lines  of  her  jonmal  letter. 
He  lubd  now  almost  recovered  from  the  effeots  of 
Ms  accident,  though  the  injnred  limb  had  not 
quite  regained  its  former  strength,  and  the 
Ltibelangs  kept  him  with  them,  partly  out  of 
love  for  Jeanie,  and  partly  because  August  took 
pleasure  in  his  society.  They  had  accepted  the 
young  foreigners  as  "  well-bom "  upon  the 
testimony  of  Fraulein  (Jertrud ;  and  this  all  im- 
portant point  once  settled  to  tiieir  satisfaction, 
th&y  admitted  them  to  their  intimacy  with  frark 
and  generous  kindness. 

Hugh  was  now  lying  on  the-  couch  he  used  to 
occupy  as  an  invalid,  not  from  necessity,  but  in  a 
fitful  mood  of  boyish  laziness,  while  Jeanie  was 
standing  near  the  door,  equipped  with  the  modest 
cap  and  kerchief  she  always  wore  in  the  street. 
"  Gome  h«re,  Jeanie,"  he  repeated,  "  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  hear  my  story ; "  and  Jeanie,  with 
a  look  of  sudden  brightness  that  illumined  all 
her  still  and  quiet  face,  came  at  once  to  his 
side. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,"  she  answered  with  an  emphasis  that  told  of 
meaning  more  than  met  the  ear.  "Of  late  I 
have  often  thought,  Hnghie,  that  yon  had  some- 
thing to  tell  me/' 

Hugh's  bright  face  clouded  over,  and  a  perplexed 
expression  took  the  place  of  the  merry  glance 
that  shot  from  his  blue  eyes  a  moment  before. 
Jeanie,  who  marked  every  change  in  that  loyed 
&ce,  said  earnestly,  "  We  ought  to  tell  each  o^ier 
eve^thing, — ought  we  not,  dear  Hugh?" 

"  Yes,  of  course.  That  is,  everythiM  we  can 
tell.  And  " — ^brightening  up  agam,  "  I  want  %o 
tell  you  something  now.  How  you  will  laugh  ! 
You  will  hardly  believe  me  though, — Listen, 
Jeanie.  Uncle  Charles  has  taken  a  solemn  vow 
to  find  out  the  new  lord  of  Sav^bui^,  and 
challenge  him  to  a  deadly  fight  1 " 

"  Uncle  Charles !  What  do  you  mean  ?  What 
has  ho  got  to  say  to  the  new  lord  of  Savelburg  ? " 

"  Just  this,  he  adores  the  Lady  Qertrud.  He 
wears  her  glove  in  hia  morion,  as  Duke  Christian 
of  Brunswick  used  to  wear  the  queen  of  Bohemia's. 
I  don't  know  but  he  has  put  up  the  same  motto 
too,  *  All  for  God  and  she.'" 

"  For  Qod  and  her,"  corrected  Jeanie,  laughing 
in  smte  of  her  bewilderment. 

"Well,  what  matter?  I  knoV  it  is  'she*— 
*  sie  * — in  the  Dutch  tongue,  ^d  I  am  fast 
forgetting  my  Scotch.  But  at  all  events,  all 
his  thoughts  now  begin  and  end  with  the  Lady 
of  Savelburg,    Is  not  that  a  fine  affair,  Jeanie  ?  * 

"  It  would  be  a  most  grievous  and  perplexing 
affair,  if  it  were  true,"  returned  Jeanie,  looking 
her  vexation.    "  But  it  can't  be  true.  Uncle 


Charles  would  not  be  so — such  a — How  did  yon 
hear  about  it,  Hugh  ?  " 

."August  told  me.  The  officers  who  dined 
here  yesterday  talked  of  notiiing  else.  It  is 
spoken  of  quite  openly  in  tlie  camp,  they  say. 
Why  should  it  vex  you  so,  Jeanie  ?  I  am  sure 
Uncle  Charles  is  good  enough  for  any  one. 
Every  one  knows  ihere  is  no  braver  officer  in 
the  service.  Cobnel  Monro  treats  him  as  a 
brother ;  and  every  one  likes  him,  and  gives  him 
a  good  word,  from  the  General  of  Brigade  to  the 
least  paase-volant  in  the  regiment." 

"  I  know  all  that,  and  I  thank  God  for  it,"  said 
Jeanie.  She  did  know  well  that  her  uncle's  mihtary 
life  had  been  the  means  of  working  a  great  and 
salutary  change  in  his  character.    It  was  just 
the  training  and  discipline  he  needed.    It  fostered 
in  him  all  Uiat  was  generous  and  hopeful ;  while 
it  supplied  to  his  natural  weakness  iJie  element 
of  strengl^  lhat  was  lacking.   What  was  still 
better,  the  hearty,  simple  prayers  with  which 
the  soldier's  day  began  and  ended,  the  hymns 
sung  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  manly  unaffiected 
piely  that  gave  its  tone  to  the   life  of  that 
singidar  camp,  were  exercising  an  influence  on 
the  wayward  heart  of  Charles  Graham,  which 
his  careftii  and  perhaps  too  elaborate  religious 
education  had  failed  to  do.    All  this  had  Jeanie 
observed  to '  her  great  joy  and  thankfulness. 
The  more  was  she  disturbed  and  perplexed  by 
Hugh's  story ;  which,  from  her  point  of  view, 
seemed  to  reflect  upon  her  uncle's  common  sense, 
if  not  upon  his  sanity.      *'  Fraulein  Gertrud 
would  be  exceedingly  angry  if  this  miserable 
nonsense  were  to  come  to  her  ears,"  she  sud  at 
last. 

"  Houts !  Naething  of  the  kind  I "  cried  Hugh, 
relapsing  into  the  Scotch  he  pretended  helwas 
forgetting.  "  She  could  no  more  be  angry  than 
yon  stone  man  on  the  fountain  out  there.  She 
is  very  beautifiil  and  very  gracious ;  but  she  is 
grand,  and  cold,  and  dead,  like  that.  She  will 
not  be  cmgry  with  Uncle  Charlie ;  she  will  care 
nothing,  one  way  or  the  other.  Binna  tell  her 
of  this? 

"  You  need  not  warn  me,"  said  Jeanie  flushing. 
"  I  would  not  presume  to  mention  such  a  subject 
in  the  hearing  of  Lady  Gertmd.  And  I  hopo 
no  one  else  w^  venture  on  so  great  a  freedom. 
Now,  Hugh,  I  must  go ;  for  I  promised  to  meet 
her  in  tl^  chtutih  of  St.  Laurence,  and  it  would 
be  ill  done  to  make  her  wait  for  me.  I  thon^t, 
I  hoped — "  she  added,  hesitating  a  little,  *'I 
hoped  it  was  something  else  you  liad  to  tell  me, 
Hughie.    Something  about  yourself." 

But  Hugh  only  stretched  his  face  over  towanls 
her  with  a  pretended  air  of  invalidBhip,  *'  Give 
your  poor  lame  brother  a  kiss  before  yon  go," 
he  said.  "  You  ought  to  give  me  two  for  vv 
tidings  though," 
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"  I  ought  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Jeanie,  complying  however  with  his  deman4. 
"And  you  ought  to  go  and  take  a  walk,  lazy 
boy.  Yon  are  not  lame  at  all  now.  And  you 
must  accustom  yourself  to  exercise  that  you  may 
be  able,  when  the  time  comes,  to  march  with  the 
army." 

"  Too  hot  for  walking  now,"  answered.  Hugh, 
as  hia  sister  left  the  room.  When  he  found  him- 
self alone  he  stretched  uneasily  on  the  sofa, 
twisted  about,  and  at  last  sat  up  and  said  with 
emphasis,  addressing  himself  apparently  to  an 
ancestor  of  Baron  von  Llibeling,  whose  portrait 
adorned  the  opposite  wall — "I dinna  like  it — 
I  dinna  like  it  any  gait." 

What  he  did  not  like  was  something  very 
different  from  tiie  wild  romance  his  gallant  uncle 
was  weaving  for  himself.  Jeanie  had  not  long 
been  gone  when  a  middle-aged,  well-dressed 
person  entered  the  room,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knew  he  was  expected,  Hugh  rose  to  receive 
his  Tisitor,  but  gave  a  brief  and  rather  gruflf 
reply  to  his  cordial  greeting,  and  then  said  at 
once  in  German — 

"I  don't  like  to  have  this  going  on,  Herr 
Erausman ;  I  wish  you  would  let  me  tell  my 
sister." 


HEBB  XBACBMAS. 


"  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said 
the  visitor,  taking  a  chair.  "  I  am  myself  a  great 
enemy  to  anything  like  concealment,  and  would 
be  the  last  person  to  advise  it.  I  only  wish  you 
not  to  speak  to  your  sister  untH  you  have 
something,  positive  and  definite  to  tell  her. 
Otherwise  you  may  awaken  hopes  which  will 
end  in  disappointment,  or  worse.  With  your 
sister^s  sensitive  temperament,  that  would  be 
cruel." 

"  I  cannot  see  for  what  you  are  waiting,"  said 
the  boy  rather  suddenly,  "your  story  is  clear 
enough  in  all  conscience.  Ton  tell  me  my  father 
is  alive ;  that  ^ou  know  him ;  that  he  is  very 
anxious  to  see  his  children,  or  even  to  hear  from 
them.  Yet  yon  will  not  let  me  tell  either  my 
uncle,  or  my  sister,  who  are  as  much  concerned 
as  I  am." 

"Patience,  my  dear  boy.  At  present  I  am 
only  waiting  until  I  can  communicate  with  your 


father  and  ascertain  his  own  wishes  on  the 
subject.  But  in  order  to  do  that,  I  had  of  course 
to  obtain  full  particulars  from  you,  that  I  might 
make  my  chain  of  evidence  complete,  and  show 
him  I  was  not  deceiving  him  or  myself." 

"  Well,  now  you  have  got  them,  why  do  you 
not  end  the  business  at  once  ?  " 

"The  boy  thinks  I  can  run  to  the  Duke  of 
Friedland's  camp  and  back  again  as  easily  as  to 
the  church  across  the  street !  He  forgets  we  are 
here  in  something  very  like  a  state  of  siege.  But 
seriously,"  he  added  in  a  graver  and  gentler  tone, 
"  I  will  make — ^believe  me— no  needless  delay.  I 
have  every  reason  for  avoiding  this.  Your  father 
is  my  friend ;  i  love  him,  and  his  present  condi- 
tion causes  me  grave  anxiety.  As  I  have  told  yon 
before,  he  is  broken  in  health  and  sad  and  weary 
in  heart.  If  your  uncle — as  it  is  probable  ho 
might — were  peremptorily  to  refuse  him  per- 
mission to  communicate  with  his  children,  it 
might  do  him  a  serious  injury.  Indeed  I  believe 
it  would  go  far  to  break  his  heart.  But  as  things 
are  now,  I  can  cheer  him  with  reports  of  their 
well-being;  I  can  tell  him  of  ms  daughter's 
beauty  and  grace,  and  some,  things  too  of  his  boy 
which  will  not  sound  amiss,  I  can  add  that  hia 
j  son's  heart  at  least  is  not  closed  against  him  ;  and 
I  that  if  he  writes,  or  sends  a  message,  you  will  be 
glad  to  receive  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  write  to 
him  yourself,  because  it  is  his  part  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  because  I  will  not  have  you  commit 
yourself  in  any  way  until  the  truth  of  my  story 
is  made  evident,  not  to  you  alone,  but  to  older 
persons,  who  know  the  world,  and  who  are 
competent  to  jud^," 

"  Yon  speaJc  reasonably.  I  do  not .  exactly 
know  what  you  mean  by  the  initiative;  but  I 
could  not  write  a  letter  to  my  father,  whom  I 
never  saw,  so  far  as  I  remember." 

"  And  if  you  did  write,  your  imcle  might  be 
displeased  with  you  when  he  came  to  hear  of  it. 
He  is  at  present  your  lawful  guardian ;  and  I 
always  respect,  and  teach  others  to  respect,  lawful 
'  authoriiy." 

I  "  Still,  I  can  scfu^ely  see  why  you  told  me  all 
I  this,  Herr  Kransman,  I  have  been  miserable 
I  ever  since  I  heard  it.  I  never  kept  a  secret  before 
from  my  sister,  and  I  hate  it  I  I  feel  like  a 
traitor,  or  a  thief — as  if  I  had  stolen  something 
and  hidden  it,  and  was  afraid  of  being  found 
out," 

"  The  concealment  you  find  so  burdensome, 
and  very  rightly  too,  will  soon  have  an  end 
now," 

"  I  wish,"  muttered  Hugh,  "  it  had  never  liad 
a  beginning,"  *'  But  I  ought  not  to  be  rude,"  he 
added,  recollecting  himself,  "you  have  been  very 
kind  to  me,  and  I  suppose— I  am  sure  you  mean 
what  is  right." 

"My  hoy,  I  loved  you  from  the  day  that 
accident — was  it  accident  or  Providence?  led 
me  when  you  were  under  the  horse's  feet, 
to  offer  my  poor  assistance  in  carrying  you 
into  the  house.  As  you  lay  in  my  arms,  I  was 
struck  by  your  likeness  to  your  noble  father ; 
and  when  I  saw  you  again  a  few  days  afterwards 
your  ingenuous  answers  to  my  questions  con- 
vinced me  you  were  indeed  the  son  of  Hugh 
Qraham  of  Denniscraig.   With  God's  blessing. 
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the  tidings  I  Hare  to  bring  him  now  may  be  the 
means  of  earing  him." 

**  SftTing  bim  ?  "  Hugh  repeated. 

"  Yes,  Ihave  told  yoa  hia  health  is  &iling,  and 
there  is  more  than  that — which  I  cannot  t^  you 
now." 

Hugh  looked  eamesUy  in  the  intelli^nt,  bat 
rather  inscrutable  &ce  of  his  compuuon,  and 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  express  his  thoughts, 
said  with  some  hesitation,  *'  I  suppose  evil- 
minded  persons  must  have  deceived  my  father, 
or  he  never  would  have  been  so  sorely  left  to 
himself  as  to  become  a  poor  deluded  papist  and 
worship  stocks  and  stones.  Perhaps  he  has 
found  out  now  that  he  is  wrong,  and  is  sorry. 
Poor  father  I  I  wish — I  wish  we  could  help  him." 

The  quiet  face  into  which  he  gazed  did  not 
show  the  slightest  change  of  expression,  and  the 
answer  was  spoken  with  extreme  gentleness,  "  It 
is  not  as  you  think,  dear  child.  Whatever  your 
father  regrets,  he  does  not  regret  Ms  change  of 
creed.  On  the  contrary,  he  tells  me  he  enjoys  a 
spiritual  peace  and  satisfaction  he  HBVBT  knew 
before.  There  are  however  some  things  over  which 
he  mourns,  and  for  which  he  pines  with  the  exile's 
bitter  yearning.  His  native  land,  his  home,  his 
children.  He  is  of  a  most  tender  and  loving 
nature ;  albeit  those  who  have  seen  him  on  the 
field  of  battle,  where  he  is  brave  as  a  lion,  might 
wonder  thereat." 

"  I  do  not,"  swid  Hugh,  "  the  bravest  men  are 
ever  wont  to  be  the  gentlest." 

"  Kow,  my  hoy,  I  go,"  resumed  Herr  Krausman, 
rising.  "  I  will  not  see  you  again  until  I  have 
first  seen  your  &ther  and  can  bring  yon  his 
blessing.   God  keep  you  until  then." 

In  another  moment  Herr  Krausman,  or  to 
speak  more  truly.  Father  Francis  of  the  Order 
of  Jesus  (Name  how  preoiooa  and  how  sadly 
desecrated  1)  was  in  the  street,  waking  qmckly 
towards  the  Frauen  Thor  or  Ladies'  (^te.  His 
thoughts  were  far  too  rapid  and  too  vivid  to 
arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  set  soliloquy, 
but  in  substance  they  were  something  like  this — 
"  That  boy  is  very  shrewd ;  perhaps  when  I  get 
him  he  will  give  me  more  trouble  than  enough. 
Still,  get  him  I  must  and  will.  With  him,  as  with 
every  one,  there  is  a  handle  by  which  to  take 
him,  in  his  case  it  is  too  great  self-will  and  sdf- 
oonfidence.  By  working  judiciously  upon  his  readi- 
ness to  act  for  him8e&  without  consulting  any 
superior  authority,  I  shall  bring  him  at  no  distant 
day  into  Wallenstein's  camp,  and  of  his  own  £ree 
will  moreover.  The  stake  is  worth  jplaying  for, 
since  it  is  well  nigh  our  last  chance  with  onr  way- 
ward and  wavering  proselyte.  Hugh  came  nearer 
the  truth  than  he  guessed  about  him.  Yet  my 
words  were  true  also,  for  Graham's  melancholy  is 
a  stream  fed  from  many  sources. — Am  I  acting  for 
the  best  ?  On  the  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
Tell  him  merely  that  his  children  are  here,  tmd  he 
may  come  to  seek  them,  and  peradventure  be  lost 
to  US  for  ever.  But  bring  his  son  to  him,  and  he 
will  be  fixed  more  firmly  than  ever  in  his  present 
position.  The  possession  of  a  fine  boy  to  educate  as 
the  heir  to  his  new  estate,  will  give  his  life  just 
the  element  of  interest  it  lacks  now.  He  w^ 
be  fond  and  proud  of  him,  will  pet  and  indulge 
him  to  his  heart's  content,  will  think  and  plan  for 


him,  and  even  grow  ambitious  again  in  his 
behalf.  In  short,  he  will  be  happy,  and  happy 
men  are  apt  to  move  smoothly  al(mg  the  grooves 
in  which  tiiey  find  themselves." 

CHAPTER  XrV. — STANDING  AT  GAZE. 

Long  weary  days  wore  by  in  the  quaint  old 
city  and  the  trampled  fields  without,  where  two 
armies  stood  at  gaze.  The  August  sun  blazed 
down  with  its  scorching,  pitiless  fire,  aggravating 
the  sufferings  from  which  a  multitude  of  human 
beings,  packed  together  in  a  space  too  narrow  for 
health  or  comfort,  could  not  hope  to  escape.  The 
worst  evils  were  not  yet;  but  they  cast  their 
shadows  before.  There  was  no  actual  &mine, 
but  there  was  scarcity  of  food.  Fi^  thousand 
potinds  of  bread  sent  every  day  from  the  city 
to  the  Swedi^  ^'^^^^^  **  irritated  rather  than 
appeased  hunger."  There  was  no  actual  pesti- 
lence, but  there  was  sickness  of  many  kinds.  In. 
both  camps  the  horses  were  dying  quickly  for 
want  of  pasturage,  and  the  presence  of  the  dead 
endangered  the  living.  Bven  the  bright  waters 
of  the  Fegnitz,  tainted  by  the  dead  bodies  which 
were  flnng  into  them,  carried  disease  and  con- 
tamination wherever  they  went. 

The  suffering  town  bore  itself  right  bravely. 
Its  internal  arrangements  seem  to  have  been 
admirable.  The  rich  helped  the  poor ;  the 
healthy  ministered  to  the  sick.  In  all  works  of 
public  use&lness  or  of  charity  the  Lttbelings 
were  well  to  the  front;  and  by  the  fever- 
stricken  couch  or  in  the  abodes  of  want  and 
miseiy  none  were  more  assiduous  or  more  helpful 
than  Gertmd  von  Savelbuig  and  her  young  mend 
Giovana  Graham. 

Gertrud  could  scarcely  labour  thus  for  others 
without  some  lightening  of  her  own  burdens. 
"  He  who  measures  oil,"  says  the  Spaniaid,  "  gets 
some  on  his  fingers ; "  and  those  who  bring  to 
their  fellows  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning  are 
sure  to  be  blessed  by  some  precious  drojia 
remaining  with  themselTes.  Her  heart,  drawn 
insensibly  out  of  the  dung;eon  of  its  cold,  de- 
spairing sorrow  was  occupied  with  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  others,  while  her  hands  were 
busy  with  labours  for  their  good.  Her  letter  to 
her  cousin  in  Frankfort  was  enough  to  show 
that  healing  influences  were  at  work  even  then. 
She  was  experiencing  the  ocmsolation  wlwiewitli 
a  mfflxnful  God  has  lightened  woman's  heavy 
share  in  the  primeval  curse. 

*'A  child's  kisB 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips  shall  make  thee  glad; 
A  poor  man  serred  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong; 
Thon  shalt  bo  served  thyself  by  every  senaa 
Of  service  vrhich  thon  renderest." 

But  work, — even  work  for  others,  or  for  God, — 
is  after  all,  a  palliative,  not  a  euro,  for  tho 
stricken  souL  It  is  not  our  own  bu^  hands 
that  can  bind  up  our  own  broken  hearts.  *'  He," 
and  He  alone,  "  bindeth  up  the  broken  in  heart, 
and  giveth  medicine  to  heal  their  diseases."  It 
is  recdving,  not  giving,  that  brings  peace;  His 
work,  not  ours,  that  satisfies  the  deepest  wants 
of  our  nature.     This  G^ortmd  had  still  to 
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learn.  She  waa  wiUing,  as  far  ae  Bhe  knew  how, 
to  help  her  fellowmen,  and  she  often  did  it  very 
efficiently.  But  as  yet  her  eyes  were  holden,  bo 
that  she  saw  not,  standing  beside  her,  One  mighty 
to  save,  upon  whom  help  was  laid  for  her. 

There  is  a  kind  of  dignity  lent  by  sorrow  even 
to  characters  otherwise  ordinary;  and  Gertrud 
von  Savelburg  could  never  have  been  an  or- 
dinary character.  "Wherever  her  footsteps  trod 
"reverence  mutely  given  "  went  with  her.  Thus 
it  happened  that  though  everyone  around  her 
was  soon  aware  of  the  gallant  Scotchman's 
chivalrous  devotion,  no  one  ventured  a  jest  or 
even  a  hint  on  the  subject  in  her  presence.  She 
pursued  her  way  with  a  quiet  unconsciousness 
that  was  very  characteristic.  It  never  seemed 
to  cross  her  mind  that  she  was  richly  endowed 
with  grace  and  beauty,  and  in  years  still  corn- 


secret,  and  that  he  was  keeping  it."  She  little 
dreamed  its  real  importance ;  but  she  feared  that 
the  boy  bad  been  led  into  some  clandestine 
acquaintance,  which  was  injuring  him.  Nor  was 
she  blind  to  the  real  fault  of  Hugh's  character ; 
true  and  deep  love  is  seldom  "blind,"  as  men 
falsely  feign,  but  of  exquisite  and  keen  dis- 
cernment. Naturally  self-reliant,  Hugh  had  acted 
for  himself  at  an  age  when  most  children  simply 
obey  orders.  Instead  of  being  severely  punished 
and  sent  back  with  a  humble  apology  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  when  he  quitted  his  service 
on  his  own  responsibility,  he  had  been  allowed 
to  suppose  that  he  had  done  a  noble  and  manly 
thing.  It  is  true  that  the  imh  step  had  been 
really  overruled  for  his  good.  He  was  far 
better  off  in  the  pure  and  healthful  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  Swedish  camp  than  he  would  have 


paratively  young.  She  had  no  thought  of  any 
personal  history  belonging  to  her,  except  in  the 
past. 

To  this  unconsciousness  poor  Charlie  Graham 
owed  a  few  weeks  of  delusive  happiness.  Greatly 
was  Jeanie  troubled  about  him,  when  once  Hugh  s 
communicatiou  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  Looking,  as  she  did,  upon  the 
lady  of  Savelburg  as  a  kind  of  princess,  gracious 
indeed  and  beneficent,  but  exalted,  she  was  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension  whenever  her  uncle 
came  to  the  Lilbeling  Haus  (and  that  was  quite 
as  often  as  his  military  duties  permitted),  lest  he 
should  compromise  himself  by  some  imprudent 
betrayal  of  what  she  considered  his  presumptuous 
folly. 

She  was  uneasy  also  about  Hugh,  whose  candid 
nature  quickly  led  him  to  betray  that  "  he  had  a 


been  in  the  English  general's  corrupt,  luxurious 
Httle  com-t.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  because, 
in  homely  phrase,  he  had  "  fallen  on  his  feet," 
after  his  first  daring  leap  in  the  dark,  he  would 
be  so  fortunate,  or  so  favoured  another  time. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  anxieties,  Jeanie  was  not 
really  unhappy.  Those  long  midsummer  weeks, 
which  wore  by  so  slowly  in  the  trembling  city, 
and  the  two  crowded  camps  over  which  the 
angels  of  famine  and  pestilence  were  hovering 
with  swords  half  drawn, — were  not  sorrowful 
weeks  in  the  yoimg  life  of  Giovana  Graham. 
Her  sympathies  with  those  around  her  were 
quick  and  keen,  and  she  failed  not  to  weep  with 
those  who  wept,  and  yet  all  the  time  "  beneath 
the  tears  the  smiles  flowed  on."  There  was  glad- 
ness in  her  heart  like  the  gladness  of  the  spring- 
time, when  the  wine  of  a  new  ItmIl  nfe  ^is 
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thrilling  the  veins  of  every  tree  and  flower. 
She  often  went  about  the  hoxise  singing  the 
beautiful  German  hymns  of  which  hex  new 
friends  possessed  a  rich  store,  and  which  they 
had  gladly  imparted  to  her,  making  her  familiar 
especially  with  the  songs  of  faith  and  hope. 
Paul  Gerhardt  was  just  then  pouring  forth 
"  words  of  the  wise,"  heard  in  quiet  amidst  the 
storm  and  shock  of  contending  armies.  Fraulein 
Gertrud,  moreover,  had  given  her  a  Nuremberg 
hymn  book,  a  treasure  gathered  from  many 
sounds.  One  favourite  she  was  especially  fond 
of  singing — 

"  ^V^len  my  heart  -with  longing  sickens, 
Hope  again  my  courage  quickens. 

For  my  wish  shall  be  fulfilled. 
If  it  please  His  love  most  tender; 
Life  and  soul  I  all  surrender 

Unto  Him  on  whom  I  build." 

But  tho  "  wish  "  that  was  to  "  be  fulfilled  "  was 
seldom  her  own.  It  was  to  the  wish  of  August 
von  Liibeling  that  her  thoughts  were  sure  to 
turn,  that  .strong  passionate  desire  of  his  heart, 
a  place  in  the  service  of  the  king.  Ko  personal 
hope  or  dream  mingled  with  it  in  her  mind; 
she  only  wished  him  to  attain  it  because  it  wag' 
the  desire  of  his  hearty  and  because  she  thought 
God  meant  him  for  great  and  noble  things. 

One  day  Chules  Graham  rode  in  hot  haste 
from  the  camp  to  the  town,  and  entering  "die 
Liibeling  Haus  without  [ceremony,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  went  to  the  room  where  his  nephew 
and  niece  were  usually  to  be  found.  He  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  the  lady  of  Savelburg  there 
also.  News  from  tho  camp  was  always  welcome, 
and  happened  just  then  to  be  rather  scarce ;  so, 
after  receiving  his  homage  with  courteous  indiffer- 
ence, she  enquired,  with  some  appearance  of 
interest,  what  was  doing. 

"  Great  thiags  are  doing,  or  to  speak  more 
truly,  are  preparing,"  answered  Graham  with 
much  animation.  "His  Majesty  seenu  to  have 
at  last  determined,  God  being  his  helper,  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow." 

"  Then  he  means  to  give  battle ! "  exclaimed  the 
three  listeners  almost  at  once. 

"  He  means  to  attack  Wallenstein  in  his  lines, 
and  dislodge  him,"  replied  Graham ;  and  the 
next  moment  he  had  to  repeat  the  information  to 
August,  who,  hearing  he  was  in  the  house,  came 
eagerly  to  learn  the  news.  "I  only  marvel," 
said  August,  "  that  he  did  not  attempt  it  a  month 
ago." 

"  And  I  marvel,"  remarked  Gertrud,  "  that  he 
attempts  it  now." 

"  There  are  reasons,  for  both,"  explained 
Graham.  "You  know  well  that  Wallenstein's 
forces  hitherto  have  been  greatly  superior  to 
ours.  But  now  we  are  strengthened  1^  the 
arrival  of  the  Chancc^r  Oxenstwm,  with  his 
gallant  army  of  six  and  twenty  thousand ;  while 
our  adveraary  is  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Hoik 
and  his  contingent,  whom  he  sent  away." 

"Why  was  he  the  fool  to  do  that?"  asked 
Hugh. 

"  My  boy,  the  Duke  of  Friedland  is  no  fool, 
bat  a  great  genius,  else  would  he  not  be  chosen 
out  of  all  the  world  to  measure  his  skill  against 


I  the  king's.  He  sent  Hoik  away  on  account  of  th« 
scarcity  of  food  and  forage,  which  we  understand 
he  feels  more  than  we  do." 

"  Uncle,  if  there  is  to  be  a  battle,  I  will  go 
back  with  you  and  see  it,"  said  Hugh  impetu- 
ously. 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  are  far 
better  here ;  and,  as  you  ought  to  know,  you 
would  see  nothing  in  the  camp,  the  schools  being 
always  kept  well  out  of  dwiger." 

Then  turning  to  Fr&nlein  Gertrud,  "You 
remember,  nolue  lady,  the  craggy  eminence 
surrounded  by  woods,  and  crowned  with  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  ihown  you  from  the  camp, 
called  Altenburg  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  we  were  told  it  was  one  of  Wallensteius 
strongest  posts." 

"  His  very  strongest.  He  has  entrenched  him- 
self there  behind  three  barriers  of  trees ;  and  had 
been  heard,  after  his  boastful  fashion,  to  say  that 
the  Almighty  Himself — but  I  will  not  stain  my 
lips  with  his  profanity.  "What  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  I  hear  ray  fnend  Colonel  Monro  is  to 
lead  tho  attack  upon  this  stronghold,  which  is 
truly  the  post  of  honour  and  duiger.  And  that  his 
force  is  to  be  composed  altogeti^  of  commanded 
musketeers." 

"  CtmmaiMUd  f  "  Jeanie  repeated,  enquiringly. 
"Oh!  picked  men;  chosen  for  their  merit  out 
of  all  the  regiments.  Every  baby  knows  that," 
Hugh  explained  to  her. 

"And  I  have  good  hope  of  the  very  distin- 
guished honour  of  a  phui  amongst  them,"  con- 
tinued Graham  with  becoming  modesty. 

"  Then  I  envy  you  with  all  my  heart ! "  cried 
August,  in  great  excitement,  "  Tell  me,  are  you 
in  a  hurry  back  to  the  camp  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  ecarce  a  minute  longer 
to  stay,  and  I  must  ride  hard  for  it  then.  There 
is  much  to  be  done." 

"  Stay  at  least  till  I  come  back.  I  will  not 
keep  you  a  moment."  He  darted  off,  and  Charle!^ 
Gr^am  turned  once  more  to  the  lady  of  Savel- 
burg. 

"I  am  indeed  to  be  envied,  noble  lady,"  he 
said,  "  and  most  of  all  for  a  reason  I  have  not 

told  you  yet.  Amongst  the  redoubted  warriors 
who  hold  the  fort  of  Altenberg  against  us,  is  that 
creature  of  Wallenstein's,  who  dares  to  call  him- 
self lord  of  Savelburg.  If  this  good  sword  avails 
mo  anything,  it  shaU  find  its  way  to  his  heart. 
I  have  sworn  it." 

"  I  am  bound  to  thank  you,  .sir,  for  a  vow 
which  no  doubt  was  kindly  and  courteously 
meant,  as  towards  me,"  Gertrud  answered,  with 
some  coldness  and  loftiness  of  manner.  **  But 
you  err  in  thinking  that  the  death  of  the  stranger 
upon  whom  Wallenstein  has  been  pleased  to  bestow* 
what  should  have  been  mine  could  give  me 
pleasure,  or  indeed  affect  me  in  any  inty.  How 
shonld  it  ?  He  has  done  me  no  wrong,  ^velbnrg 
had  ceased  to  be  ours  long  ere  it  beaime  his." 

"  Bat  he  has  dared  to  assume  l^t  name,"  said 
Graham,  looking  rather  disconcerted. 

"  It  signifies  nothing  to  me.  And  you,  sir, 
who  have  the  Protestant  cause,  and  its  noblest 
champion  the  King  of  Sweden  to  fight  for,  nee«l 
condescend  to  no  motives'less  grand,  or  less  wortli^' 
to  ner^-e  your  arm  in  the  day  of  battle.  Now,  a> 
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you  are  pressed  for  time,  I  will  leave  you  with 
the  children,  to  whom  no  doubt  you  have  much 
to  aay.  God  prosper  your  arms,  and  give  victory 
to  the  right." 

Thinking  perhaps  that  she  had  been  rather 
harsh,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him,  which  he 
kissed  with  much  reverence,  and  then  found  him- 
self alone  with  Hugh  and  Jeanie. 

For  some  moments  he  did  not  speak,  but  stood 
gazing  moodily  at  the  door  through  which  she 
had  passed.   Hugh  broke  the  silence. 

"  XOTX  will  send  for  me,  nnde ?  "  he  saiti,  in  his 
native  tongue,  "  I  am  quite  strong  now.  Able  to 
march  anywhere." 

"Yes,"  returned  Gr^iam  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, "when  we  beat  Wallenstein,  our  camp 
breaks  up  of  course.  And  it  is  time ;  lest  we 
starve  ourselves,  or  reduce  our  friends  here  to 
starvation.  Those  honoured  with  his  Majesty's 
confidence  tell  us  that  tJie  sufferings  with 
which  the  city  is  threatened  have  had  no 
small  share  in  determining  his  present  plan.  In 
the  meantime,  Jeanie,  a  soldier^s  movements  are 
uncertain,  and  the  king  has  just  given  us  all  a 
month's  pay.  So  take  this,"  and  ne  put  a  purse 
of  rix-dollars  into  her  hand. 

Jeanie  was  too  wise  to  decline  it,  though 
for  herself  she  did  not  need  anyliung,  as 
Frfiulein  Gertrud  liberally  supplied  her  wants. 
She  knew  it  was  good  and  right  for  him  to 
givo  it;  and  she  could  use  it  with  advantage 
either  for  himself  or  for  Hugh,  as  occasion  offered. 
So  she  thanked  him  warmly,  throwing  into  her 
manner  a  double  portion  of  affectionate  cor- 
diality, because  she  saw  he  had  been  hurt  by 
the  coldness  of  her  friend. 

At  that  moment  a  servant  entered,  bearing  wine 
and  Lebkuchen.  "Junker  August  bids  me  tell 
you,"  he  said,  '*  that  he  waits  for  you  in  the  court- 
yard. The  Herr  Baron  has  given  Mm  leave  to  ride 
with  you  to  the  camp^" 

"  All  the  better  for  me,"  said  Graham,  as  he 
quaffed  his  stirrup  cup.  "  Good-bye,  Jeanie,  God 
blesa  you,  my  bonny  bairn.  Hugh,  my  laddie, 
hold  yourself  in  rea^ness  to  oome  at  a  mom^t's 
notice  when  I  send  for  you." 


SUNDAY  HEADINGS  FOB  THE  TILLAGE. 

ON  the  first  Sabbath  evening  in  every  month, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have 
held  meetings,  in  our  village,  of  a  somewhat 
novel  character,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating 
healthy,  religious  thought  among  the  people. 
As  it  is  possible  that  tkere  are  other  localities 
where  a  similar  plan  might  be  followed  witii 
advantage,  not  interfering  with  luiy  publio 
service^  we  propose  to  give  a  short  aooount  of  our 
procedure. 

When  we  lay  out  the  plan  for  a  monthly 
meeting,  we  do  not  mind  how  many  helpers  we 
have  to  take  part  in  it ;  indeed,  a  variety  of 
readers  and  speakers  is  one  point  needful  to  seciu^ 
success.  Sacred  music,  too,  may  be  used  with 
great  effect  on  these  occasions,  if  carefully  chosen, 
and  performed  with  earnestness  and  soAemnil^. 


Women  are  not  shut  out  by  their  sex  from  our 
ranks.  On  the  contrary,  a  lady  reader  or  speaker 
will  often  rouse  and  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
listeners,  and  draw  eager,  thoughtful  eyes  towurds 
her  in  a  remarkable  way.  A  large  room  should 
never,  and  need  never,  be  used  in  a  villi^  for 
these  meetings,  and  thus  a  female  voice  will 
reach  with  ease  every  member  of  the  assembly. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  read  of  or  spoken 
of  at  these  meetings,  we  are  very  careful  that 
they  shall  be  all  of  an  entirely  religioua  character, 
otherwise  the  meeting  will  turn  into  a  seoul&r 
entertainment,  and  lose  at  once  its  h^i  aim  and 
object.  Indeed,  we  make  it  our  rule  not  to  let  a 
word  be  read  or  spoken  which  can  rouse  as  much  as 
a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  most,  frolicsome  lad.  If 
the  faintest  echo  of  laughter  gets  into  the  room, 
the  whole  power  and  result  of  the  meeting  is 
lost.  Yet  still,  what  is  read  and  spoken 
must  be  lively  and  interesting,  and  readers 
and  speakers  must  stir  themselves  up  for 
their  task,  and  put  th^  energies  well  into  it; 
not  the  slightest  cloud  of  dulness  must  be  allowed 
to  creep  in  and  pervade  the  assembly.  Not  even 
the  roughest,  most  unlettered  man  titere  must  be 
permitted  to  yawn  or  sle^  Things  must  be  bo 
managed  by  uiose  carrying  on  the  meetiiig  tiiat 
his  attentifni  will  be  folly  kept  up. 

Simple  stories,  marked  with  pathetic  touches ; 
or  plainly  told,  yet  striking  incidents,  and  con- 
taining a  clear,  religious  moral;  a  few  forcible 
remarks  on  some  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
some  Ohxistian  grace,  or  some  temptation  which 
besets  the  Christian's  heavenward  path ;  a  bit  of 
sacred  poetry,  into  which  the  writer's  heart  has 
really  found  its  way ;  these  are  the  things 
which  suit  best  our  Sunday  religious  meetings 
in  the  way  of  reading.  Tho»e  who  speak  at  them 
should  give  some  graphic  description  of  Kble 
scenery,  or  places,  or  customs,  littie  vividly- 
narrated  histories  illustrative  of  scripture  truths, 
bright  words  of  enoourt^ement,  or  strong  words 
of  warning  for  the  Ghi^tuux  Qhampicm.  These 
are  the  thines  whioh  should  be  npon  the  lips 
of  those  who  speak  to  the  people  in  euoh 
assemblies. 

Now  let  us  describe  one  of  our  meetings,  so 
that  the  character  of  them  may  stand  out  more 
clearly  to  those  to  whoin  they  present  an  entirely 
new  idea.  Our  meeting  always  opens  with  a 
hymn,  which  is  begun  by  some  good  frauale 
voices  from  the  village  choir,  and  quickly  taken 
up  and  joined  in  by  every  one  in  the  room  dovm  to 
the  very  children ;  a  popular  iymn,  which  is  a 
household  strain  in  English  homes,  should  be 
chosen  to  strike  the  key-note  of  tiie  evening, 
and  then  all  hearts  present  will  be  more 
certainly  in  tune  for  what  is  to  follow.  After 
praise  comes  prayer,  which  is  offered  uji  in  a  few 
earnest,  extempore  words  by  our  minister.  The  I 
great  feature  m  these  prayers  on  which  we  must 
insist  is  th^  should  be  plain,  and  short, 
and  full  of  real  devotion. 

Praise  and  prayer  have  now  done  their  right 
work  in  the  little  assembly,  as  every  earnest,  eager 
face  around  is  telling  us.  The  wrinkled  face  of 
the  old  weather-beaten  man  on  yonder  bench, 
and  the  fresh,  young,  blossom-like  feee  of  the 
young  girl  sitting  where  the  moonbeams ^^i^- 
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ihroiigK  the  door,  left  open  that  the  light  breeze 
may  steal  in.  Then  the  Bame  voioe  which 
gmded  our  s^iritB  in  prayer,  reads  in  clear, 
grave,  hannonunu  tones  a  passi^  from  a  book  of 
sermons  written  by  a  well-known  preacher— an 
extract  which  tells  how,  in  days  of  dd,  the  early 
Gluistians  struggled  and  suffered  for  liieir  faith. 
The  words  are  words  of  fire,  which  have  kindled 
already  many  a  soul  that  was  cold  and  lifeless, 
and  to-night,  once  more,  they  do  not  fail  in 
power ;  the  sparks  of  heavenly  flame  which  they 
have  set  burning  may  be  seen,  in  the  intent 
eyes  fixed  on  Uie  reader.  After  this  prose 
reading,  a  lady,  in  a  sweet,  quiet  voice,  gives  us 
a  simple  story  in  verse,  a  story  which  tells  how  a 
fisher  lad  died  at  sea  in  a  brave  fruitless  effort  to 
save  his  father.  It  is  a  history  which  reaches 
hearts  easily,  for  it  wakes  up  sweet,  healthy 
human  sympatlues,  and  has  in  it  a  higher  ring 
BtiQ,  even  a  ring  of  heavenly  music,  for  the  lad 
of  whose  death  it  speaks  was  a  true,  &ithfnl 
follower  of  the  dear  Lord  who  walked  upon  the 
waters. 

After  this  reading  is  over,  we  make  a  little 
break  and  change  in  our  meeting  by  singing 
a  second  hymn.  Intervals  of  sacn^  melody  like 
this  make  a  bright  and  cheerful  variation  and 
the  minds  of  our  listeners  are  more  prepared  for  the 
teaching  about  the  road  to  the  eternal  city.  When 
the  strain  dies  away  upon  the  summer  wind,  which 
has  been  carrying  it  through  the  open  door  over 
dewy  meadow  and  hedgerow,  another  of  our  lady 
helpers  in  the  work  rises  to  speak.  Her  wor^ 
are  commonplace  English  words,  such  as  the 
people  use  in  ^ir  daily  talk,  but  they  give 
vividly  a  pictuie  of  the  scene  on  the  mountun- 
side  oveilooking  the  bine  lake,  when  the  Master 
fed  the  thousands  with  the  .few  bavra  and  fishes. 
The  men  and  women  of  our  Devcmshire  villi^ 
see,  as  they  listen,  the  gorgeous  Eastern  sunset, 
the  flashing  waters,  the  many-tinted  draperies  aa 
the  green  slope,  the  white  i^ils  gleaming  in  the 
far  distance,  ^e  glance  of  love  and  power  which 
went  wandering  over  the  assembly  ere  the  great 
miracle  was  wrought.  The  short  address,  which 
should  be  rather  called  a  prolonged  talk,  it  is  so 
simple  and  colloquial,  and  which  has  not  lasted 
much  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  ends  with  a 
plain,  yet  energetio  application  of  the  leading 
lessons  of  the  sacred  story. 

There  is  a  piano  in  our  meeting  room  iMa 
evening,  because  we  need  it  before  the  breaking 
up  of  little  aasemli^.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
now  oome  finward.  The  ladr  seata  heraelf  at  the 
instrument,  and  begins,  with  a  soft,  yet  skUM 
touch,  to  play  the  opening  acoompaniment  of 
Mendelssolm's  song,  **  Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord,"  and 
very  soon  a  rich,  manly  voice  is  swelling  through 
the  room.  How  the  rough,  hard  faces  around 
twinkle  with  lights  and  shades  of  feeling  as  the 
wondrous  strain  goes  on !  And  their  hearts  are 
stirred,  too,  we  can  see,  for  there  are  tears 
rolling  silently  down  the  cheek  of  more  than  one. 
They  think  of  the  rest  that  there  is  in  perfect 
trust  in  a  heavenly  Father's  will,  of  the  everlasting 
wings  which  are  spread  over  His  own,  and  weep 
for  very  joy  at  iJie  thought. 

Onoe  i^un  there  rings  out  on  the  breeze,  when 
tk  short  pause  has  foUowed  the  last  chord  of 


Mendelssohn,  a  full-toned  hymn,  then  onr  young 
minister  speaks  a  word  of  messing  and  diBunLsal) 
and  our  meeting  is  ended,  having  lasted  about  an 
hour  and  a  q,uarter,  at  most. 


ON  USING  OPPOKTTJNITIES. 

THERE  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  who,  like 
the.  famous  **Micawber,"  whom  CSiarles 
Dickens  immortalised,  are  always  waiting  for 
something  to  "  turn  up."  Unfortunately  hrmiant 
openings  very  rarely  do  "turn  up  *  entirely 
unsought  for,  and  it  follows  that  uiese  people 
with  their  unappreciated  talents,  end  in  feuure. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  quite  realise  how  often  we 
ourselves  fall  into  this  error,  and  expect 
fortune  to  oome  and  lay  her  fiivours  at  our  feet 
without  any  ^ort  on  our  part.  It  is  Ihe  same  in 
business,  in  friendly  intercourse,  in  Oiristisu ' 
work ;  instead  of  making  opportunities  for  oar^ 
selves,  we  wait,  hoping  vaguely  that  we  dull 
"  hear  of  something. 

Not  unfrequently  we  do  this  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  thereby  exercising  faith; 
waiting  for  the  "leadings  of  Providence"  as 
people  so  often  say ;  but  the  worst  of  it  ia,  it  is 
so  very  pleasant  to  go  on  waiting,  so  much  less 
trouble  than  setting  about  any  new  nndertakiiig, 
that  we  do  not  always  recognize  the  "  leadings 
nor  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  when 
they  do  occur.  We  are  conveniently  foi^etM 
of  the  faot  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  an  idea 
to  our  minds  may  be  the  gui&nce  of  Providence, 
and  that  the  next  step,  the  looking  for,  and  if 
need  be  mddng,  a  suitable  opportunity,  is  our 
part  of  the  wor£ 

It  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  if  we  want  to 
succeed  in  the  world,  we  mtist  make  our  own 
opportunities  for  fresh  ventures,  as  we  go  on ;  or 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  be  always  on  the 
look  out  to  recognise  and  seize  upon  any  that 
present  themselves.  There  is  "a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,"  but  it  is  only  when  taken  at  the 
flood  that  it  leads  on  to  fortune. 

The  tide  of  opportunities  for  kind  actions,  for 
peaking  a  word  of  sympathy,  for  brin^g 
Christ's  offer  of  salvation  to  our  friends,  riaeB 
every  day,  but  how  often  do  we  sit  idly  watching 
it  ebb  and  flow,  letting  the  flood  of  qpp(nrtanitie8 
escape  us. 

The  most  Buoceasftil  men,  aa  tihe  world  aooonnta 
success,  are  not  those  who  have  been  most 

favoured  by  fortune,  but  those  who  in  Sj^te^  of 
all  adverse  circumstances,  having  one  object 
before  them,  have  intensely  pursued  it,  and 
eagerly  grasped  at  the  slightest  opening. 

The  most  successful  servants  of  Christ  are  not 
always  those  with  the  most  brilliant  genius,  or 
the  readiest  tongue,  but  those  who  having  the 
cause  of  the  Saviour  ever  foremost  in  their 
thoughts,  are  always  ready  to  reoognize  an 
opportunity  to  work  or  speak  for  Him. 

Hannah  More's  description  of  the  infidel  who 
made  opportunities  for  advocating  his  views  on 
all  occasions,  might  serve  as  a  hint  to  juanyluke* 
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warm  Christians,  who  never  meet  with  oppor- 
tunities to  speak  on  religions  subjects. 

"  Whate'er  tho  mbject  of  debate, 
'Twaa  lanled  still  with  sceptic  prate; 
Begin  whatever  theme  you  will. 
Id  unbelief  he  lands  you  still : 
The  good,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  feel 
Not  half  this  proselyting  zeal ; 
While  cold  their  Master's  caiiso  to  owd. 
Content  to  go  to  Heareu  alone ; 


llie  infldel,  in  liberal  trim, 
Would  carry  all  the  world  with  him; 
Would  treat  his  wife,  friend,  kindred,  nation, 
Mankind— with  what?  Annihilation." 

Every  season  has  its  own  peculiar  opportunity^ 
its  special  fitness  for  some  appointed  duly.  The 
Christian  need  be  ever  on  the  alert  lest  his  years 
nin  into  one  dull  routine  of  half-hearted  service. 
The  harvest  that  such  a  one  gathers  will  be  a 
iiarvest  of  tares. 

GDOHA  HOnp. 
oogic 
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LET  US  add  oiie  more  story  of  adventiiTe,  ia 
which  not  Oolumba  but  one  of  his  larethren  is 
the  hero.  Gormac  had  set  out  "with  some  com- 
panions to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  still  more  remote 
island.  The  story  of  their  voyage  brings  vividly 
before  us  the  mystery  which  had  terror  in  it,  for 
these  bold  sailors  into  unknown  seas,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  faced  in  their  poor  open  boats. 
Cormao's  ship  was  of  hides  stretched  over  a  light 
frame-work  of  wood.  ITiere  on  the  benches  sat 
the  monks  pulling  at  the  long  sweeps,  drenched 
with  the  waves,  snatching  their  sleep  among  -^e 
wet  ropes,  with  a  little  water  in  a  skin,  and  some 
soaked  mouldj  bread,  sailing  on,  they  knew  not 
whither,  looking  for  any  desert  spot  where  they 
might  land  and  live  quiet  lives,  far  from  the  strife 
of  tongues  and  the  noise  of  battle,  and  where  they 
might  light  some  little  twinkling  taper  ci  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  vast  blackness. 

For  fourteen  hmg  summer  6syB  and  nights,  says 
our  biographer,  they  were  driven  before  a  strong 
south  wind,  somewhere  north  of  the  Orkneys,  till 
they  thought  they  had  got  beyond  the  limits  of 
men's  travel,  and  could  never  return.  So  after 
the  tenth  hotir  of  that  day,  strange  terrors  began 
to  seize  them.  A  crowd  of  "  beasts  "  such  as  had 
never  before  been  seen,  covered  the  sea,  dashed  at 
the  boat,  struck  it  on  keel  and  sides,  bow  and 
stem,  with  such  violence  that  they  thought  the 
leathern  sides  would  be  ripped  asunder.  These 
dreadful  animals  were  "  about  the  size  of  frogs," 
with  long,  sharp,  needle-like  spines,  and  not  only 
assaulted  the  smp,  but  dung  to  the  blades  of  the 
oars  I  "What  th^  wore  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
The  editor  of  Adamnan's  life  adds  in  a  note,  that 
crustaceans  like  them  have  been  seen  in  higher 
northern  latitudes  !  At  any  rate  there  they  were, 
and  Cormac  and  his  monks  in  their  panic  betook 
themselves  to  prayer.  Far  away  in  lona, 
Oolumba  was  sitting  in  his  ceU^  All  at  once, 
with  that  singular  faculty  which  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  and  which  reminds  one  of  the 
second  sight  of  which  so  many  examples  are 
alleged  among  his  race  even  down  to  this  day, 
he  started  up,  and  violently  sounding  the  bell, 
summoned  the  monks  to  the  chapeL  They  flock 
in,  and  as  they  stand  round,  wondering — 
"Brethren,"  says  he,  "let  us  pray  for  Cormac, 
compared  at  this  moment  with  terror  and  danger. 
He  and  his  sailors  are  at  this  instuit  praying 
with  their  faces  running  down  with  tears.  Let 
us  help  him,  and  pray  i£&t  the  mmih  wind  which 
has  driven  them  so  far  may  be  changed  into  a 
nortiierly,  which  will  bring  his  ship  out  of 
danger.*  They  pray — then  Oolumba  rises  from 
his  knees  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  €Uid  drying 
his  tears,  calls  on  them  to  rejoice  with  their  dear 
brethren,  for  the  wind  has  changed.  So  Cormac 
was  saved,  and  oiune  back  to  hma  and  told  his 
story  of  peril  and  deliverance.   Let  us  hope  that 


on  that  day  the  rule  of  diet  was  rdazed,  and 
perhaps  even  the  extrav^;anoe  of  beef  indulged 
in. 

Columba  had  not  been  long  in  lona  when 
the  spirit  that  was  in  him  sent  him  among 
the  fierce  Picts  who  held  the  mainland  opposite 
his  island.   He  had  not  come  to  lona  to  found  a 
monastery,  but  he  had  foTinded  a  monastery  as  a 
base  of  operations,  just  as  at  present,  at  Stanley 
Pool,  English  Baptist  missionaries  are  planting  a 
station.    So  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  footing 
firm  there,  he  crossed  to  the  mainland,  and  by 
many  rough  roads  and  great  locha,  where  the 
Caledonian  Canal  now  yearly  carries  crowds  of 
more  or  less  appreciative  gazers,  made  his  'vrayto 
the  Pictish  £jng'8  court  near  Inverness.  The 
king,  with,  barbarim  pride,  will  not  receive  the 
three  strangers.    He  knows  thejr  belong  to  the 
race  of  his  enemies,  and  shuts  his  palace  gates 
against  them.   But  according  to  tl^  ohroiucle, 
they  fly  open  at  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the 
touch  of  Columba's  hand.    Perhaps  the  truth 
below  the  legend  is  that  the  impressive  power  of 
his  personality,  the  boldness  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  man  melted  suspicion,  and  bore  down 
opposition.    It  is  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time 
in  which  fast  barred  doors  of  pride  and  contempt 
have  flown  open  at  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
touch  of  a  firm  and  gentle  hand. 

Columba  found  a  stronger  opposition  than  that 
of  a  closed  door  among  these  Plots.  They  were 
heathens,  and  their  worship  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature.  Biver, 
lake,  fountain,  earth  and  air  were  all  worshipped, 
and  a  class  of  sorcerers,  whom  the  chronicler  ctMs 
sometimes  ma^cians  and  sometimes  Druids,  but 
who  were  quite  unlike  the  popular  notion  of 
Druids,  were,  of  course,  Columba's  bitter  foes. 
We  get  two  or  three  glimpses  into  his  conflicts 
with  them  in  the  stories,  one  or  two  of  which 
may  bear  relating. 

On  one  occasion  the  saint  heard  much  sai<l 
about  a  fountain,  which  had  the  malignant 
property  of  giving  diseases  to  persons  drinking 
of  it  or  bathing  in  it,  and  which  was  held  in  much 
awe.  So,  on  a  certain  day,  Columba,  followed 
by  a  great  crowd  of  wondering  heathens  and 
scowling  Druids,  marches  right  up  to  the  fountain, 
and  first  having  invoked  the  name  of  his  Lord, 
plunges  hfmds  and  feet  into  the  spring,  and  then 
soleimily  drinks  of  it  with  his  fcdlowers.  "With 
a  little  imagination  one  can  see  the  whole  scene, 
the  hush  over  the  wild  crowd,  the  eager  eyes  that- 
watched  for  some  ill  eSeots,  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  gradually  deepening  into  conviction 
and  strengthening  into  reverence  for  the  stnmger 
who  had  dared  the  demons  and  lived. 

There  was  a  Druid  or  m^^cian  of  much 
influence  at  the  Pictish  court  who  was  Columba's 
chief  antagonist.   Several  stories  are  told  of  their 
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collisions,  in  which  the  miraoulous  legendary 
element  almost  drowns  all  the  rest,  but  one  can 
pick  ont  a  point  or  two. 

This  Broichan  had  a  female  slave,  a  conntry- 
woman  of  Columba's,  whom  the  saint  songht  to 
set  fiee.  The  three  figures  are  representative  of 
a  stra^le  that  went  on  all  throng  the  middle 
ages,  and  only  ended  in  our  own  lifetime — the 
church,  the  captive  whom  she  seeks  to  &ee,  and 
the  godless  master.  Let  that  not  he  forgotten 
in  estimating  the  work  of  Christianity  in  these 
savage  times,  that  its  bosom  was  the  only  place  in 
aU  the  world  where  a  slave  found  shelter  or  pity. 
Broichan  refuses,  Columba  tells  him  that  his 
death  is  sure  if  he  does  not  set  the  girl  free  before 
he  goes  back  to  lona.  Then,  leaving  the  palace, 
some  rude  fortress,  he  goes  down  to  the  river  side 
(the  Ness),  picks  up  a  white  stone  (a  bit  of  quartz 
no  doubt),  from  the  strand,  and  calls  his 
followera  to  observe  it.  Then,  with  his  second 
sight,  he  declares  that  Broichan  is  at  the  moment 
struck  with  some  sore  disease,  while  drinking 
from  a  gloM  (a  luxury  to  be  found  only  in  a 
palace  then),  which  had  fallen  and  been  smashed 
to  atoms,  and  that  two  messengers  will  be  here 
presently.  As  he  speaks,  np  gulop  two  horse- 
men in  hot  haste.  Broichan  is  nearly  dead,  thtf 
slave  will  be  liberated,  anything  will  be  done  if 
only  Columba  will  com©  and  cur©  him.  Columba 
sends  the  bit  of  quartz  which  he  had  blessed, 
with  orders  that,  if,  and  only  if  Broichan  will 
promise  to  let  the  girl  go,  it  m  to  be  dipped  in 
■water,  which  he  is  to  drink  and  he  will  behealed. 
But  stone  or  no  stone,  if  she  is  held  in  bondage, 
die  he  shall,  and  die  he  will.  An  age  which  has 
seen  English  peers  pilgrimaging  to  our  Iiady 
of  Lourdes,  and  Irish  washerwomai  cured  of 
rheumatism  by  swallowing  a  bit  of  plaster  from 
Knock,  and  which  has  learned  by  thought-reading 
and  c^rvoyanoe  and  healing  by  fail^  and  the 
like  that  there  is  a  great  subject,  very  slightly 
understood  yet,  in  the  influence  of  the  imagina* 
tion  on  the  nervous  system,  need  not  wonder  that 
Broichan  was  cured  by  the  draught ;  and  we 
shall  hope,  kept  his  promise  to  set  his  captive  at 
liberty. 

But  I  must  hurry  on  to  one  or  two  miscel- 
laneous extracts  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
the  saint  or  of  the  life  of  the  period.  We  must 
not  fancy  that  our  friends  the  monks  in  their 
island  home  could  not  laugh,  and  although  the 
life  of  a  saint  written  in  Latin,  is  not  quite  the 
plaoe  to  look  for  the  comic  element,  some  of  the 
stories  have  a  dash  of  it,  and  one  can  see  the 
twinkle  in  the  good  abbot's  eye,  for  all  his  cowl, 
as  he  tells  them.  Here  is  one  that  happened  in 
Lochaber.  A  beggar  came  to  Columba  once,  and 
he,  pitying  his  pover^,  gave  him  (dms  and 
sent  him  to  ont  a  stick  in  the  wood,  which  the 
saint  sharpened  and  blessed. 

*'  Take  this  spit,"  said  he,  "  you  will  never 
want  venison  as  long  as  you  have  it."  The  poor 
beggar  overjoyed,  fixed  the  stake,  sharp  end 
uppermost,  in  a  place  where  game  was  plentiful, 
and  next  morning  finds  a  fat  deer  spitted  on  it. 
So  it  went  on,  every  morning,  deer  or  do©  or  some- 
thing was  impaled,  so  that  tois  beggar  was  giving 
away  haunches  of  venison  all  round.  But  then 
a  dreadful  thing  happened,  as  the  monk,  with  a 


half  chuckle,  goes  on  to  tell.  *'  The  envy  of  the 
devil  found  a  way  to  hurt  this  poor  man,  like 
Adun,  through  his  help-meet"  (ironical)  who,  sillily 
said  to  her  husbaad,  "  Pull  np  the  stake,  my  dear, 
for  if  a  man  or  even  a  cow  were  to  be  on  it,  you 
and  I  and  all  our  children  would  be  killed  or 
imprisoned."  So  the  poor  man  had  to  yield,  like 
Samson,  and  many  others  b^ore  and  unce,  and 
away  he  goes,  plucks  up  the  breadwinner, 
brings  it  home  and  lays  it  down  alongside  the 
house.  Next  morning,  their  colli©  dog  is  sticking 
on  it.  This  brings  the  wife  to  the  charge.  "  It 
will  be  one  of  the  children  next,"  says  she.  The 
bewildered  mtui  carries  it  back  to  the  wood,  and 
puts  it  in  a  copse  where  it  can  do  no  harm.  But 
next  morning  he  finds  a  goEct  sticking-  on  the 
dreadful  thing.  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  He 
flings  it  into  the  river,  and  next  day  there  it  is 
with  a  salmon  on  it,  so  bi^  that  he  could  scarcely 
cany  it  home.  Bcflide  himself  Tnth  perplexity, 
up  he  clambers  to  the  roof,  and  it  had  scarcely 
been  up  when  down  comes  a  crow  and  flies  right 
against  it,  and  sticks  there  skewered.  This  is 
too  much.  ^  Buined  by  the  advice  of  his  silly 
wife,  he  pulls  down  the  stake,  catches  up  an  axe, 
hacks  it  to  pieces,  and  throws  them  into  the  fire." 
H©  has  to  take  to  begging  again,  and  sorve  him 
right,  says  Adamnan.  The  poor  creature  who 
had  been  rich  for  a  time,  with  all  his  family 
mourned  their  folly  when  it  was  too  late,  all  the 
days  of  their  lives. 

The  character  of  Saint  Columba  is  beautifiilly 
summed  up  by  his  biographer.  "  He  was  in 
appearance  like  an  angel,  brilliant  in  speech,  holy 
in  act,  most  excellent  in  understanding,  we^lity 
in  counsel.  No  hour  ever  elapsed  in  which  he 
was  not  engaged  in  reading  or  writing,  or  in 
some  work.  So  occupied  was  he  day  and  night 
with  unwearied  and  uninterrupted  toils,  &8tings 
and  watchings,  that  his  load  of  work  seemed  to 
be  above  tdl  human  power.  And  yet  in  all  this 
toil  he  was  affectionate  to  all,  ever  showing  a 
cheerful  countenance,  for  he '  was  made  glad  at 
heart  by  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  A  beau- 
tiful soul  looks  out  on  us  in  these  words.  They 
need  some  addition  to  put  before  us  the  whole 
man  which  the  biography  shows.  They  do  not 
emphasize  his  enthusiasm,  his  vehemence,  his 
lordly  absolutism,  nor  his  tenderness,  nor  his 
singularly  mobile  poetic  nature.  I  should  like 
to  quote  a  few  insttuaces  which  may  help  to  give 
an  image  of  the  man. 

Her©  is  a  beautiful  one  of  his  yearning  over  a 
penitent. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  ftuthfril  servant 
IHarmid,  on  the  little  hill  above  the  monastery, 
looking  out  over  the  sea,  «d.A  suddenly  said :  *'  I 
wonder  why  a  ship  is  so  long  in  coming  from 
Ireland,  which  brings  a  great  sinner  to  do 
penance."  In  a  little  while  Diarmid  sees  the  sail 
of  a  boat  coming  to  the  little  harbour,  and  jwints 
it  out  to  the  saint,  who  immediately  rises,  saj-ing, 
'*  Let  us  go  to  meet  this  convert,  whoso  true 
repentance  Christ  receives."  So,  remembering,  we 
may  suppose,  who  it  was  that  when  hw  prodigal 
was  yet  a  great  way  off,  went  to  meet  him,  he  docs 
what  he  would  not  have  done  for  king  or  chief, 
goes  down  to  the  landing  place,   ^e  penitent 

kaps  from  his  boat,  runs  to  him 
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to  the  quay,  falls  on  his  knees  at  the  saint's  feet, 
and  wiUi  abundant  tears  confesses  his  sin  before 
all  the  bystanders.  "  Then  the  saint,  weeping  as 
profusely  along  with  htm,  said  to  him,  Arise,  my 
son,  and  take  comfort.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven, 
because,  as  it  is  written,  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart  God  will  not  despise."  The  man  rose  up, 
was  joyfolly  weloomed  by  the  saint,  and  after  a 
few  days  went  home  in  peace.  If  priestly  absolu- 
tion were  always  like  that  it  would  be  right. 
The  heart  tiiat  coidd  deal  so  tenderly  with  the 
penitent  must  itself  have  known  what  it  was 
to  be  broken,  and  healed  by  Almighty  Gen- 
tleness. 

Take  another  very  different  story,  showing  the 
poetic  side  of  his  character.  The  stunt  bade  a 
monk  go  on  the  third  day  to  the  south  end  of 
the  island,  and  wait  there  on  the  shore  till  a 
heron,  blown  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  very 
wearied  and  exhausted,  with  its  strength  almost 
gone,  should  light   beside  him  on  the  shore. 

Whom  you  will  take  care  of  pityingly  to  help, 
and  carry  to  the  nearest  house,  and  there  you 
will  carefully  feed  it,  attending  to  it  for  three 
days  and  nights.  When  they  are  past,  and  it  has 
recovered  strength,  it  will  not  wiidL  to  stay  with 
us,  but  will  go  back  to  swedt  Ireland  where  it 
was  bom.  I  commit  it  to  your  care  thus 
diligently  because  it  comes  tsom  our  &tiierland." 
As  he  had  said,  so  all  happened :  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  Ihird  day,  the  heron  rising  in  tiie 
air  in  the  sight  of  the  brother  who  had  cared  for 
it,  and  hovering  for  a  moment  as  if  to  see  its 
course,  flew  away  in  a  straight  line  to  Ireland 
'  through  a  calm  heaven. 

The  high-wrought  nature  of  the  man,  with  his 
solitary  life  and  fervid  devotion  acting  on  an 
imaginative  temperament  set  in  such  an  age,  of 
course  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  visions 
and  appearances,  which  need  neither  be  dis- 
missed as  fables,  nor  accepted  as  supernatural. 
Some  of  them  can  most  obviously  be  traced  to 
their  elements,  and  some  of  th^n  are  rich  in 
beauty. 

One  of  the  monks  is  at  the  point  of  death,  uid. 
is  visited  by  Columbain  his  cdl.  He  aits  by  his 
straw  pallet,  and  gives  him  his  Uessing,  and  then 
hastily  leaves  the  oeU,  *'  unwilling  to  see  him  die, 
80  fhll  was  his  heart."  Immediately  death  comes. 
Columba  is  crossing  the  court-yard  to  his  own 
hut,  stops,  all  at  once,  and  stands  rapt  and 
gazing  into  heaven.  The  only  brother  who  was  at 
hand  fell  on  his  knees  and  intreated  to  know  why 
he  stood  thus,  to  whom  the  awe-struck  saint  said, 
"  I  have  just  seen  the  holy  angels  warring  against 
the  powers  of  the  air,  and  I  thank  Christ,  the 
liord  of  the  strife,  that  they  have  conquered  and 
beiur  the  soul  of  this  pilgrim,  who  has  beeoi  first 
of  us  to  die,  to  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  country. 
But  this  mwtery  I  charge  you  to  discloBO  to  no 
man  while  X  live." 

We  can  easily  nnderstwd  how  grief  and 
fitith,  at  that  hour  of  emotion,  peopled  the 
grey  Northern  sky  with  angel  forms,  and  how 
his  loving  confidence  that  the  Lord  of  Life 
had  welcomed  the  pilgrim  sou]  took  snoh  a 
shape. 

And  now  passing  over  a  great  deal  which  I  would 
fain  have  include^  I  must  come  to  the  death  of 


St.  Columba,  which  is  told  in  a  most  lovely  and 
touching  fashion  by  the  good  abbot.  There  had 
been  premonitions  of  it,  for,  one  day  his  atten- 
dants had  seen  a  strange  light  of  gladness  in  the 
old  man's  face,  which  had  quickly  faded  into 
weary  sadness.  He  had  told  them  that  he  had 
seen  the  angels  coming  to  bear  away  his  soul, 
but  that  they  had  been  stayed  on  their  flight  by 
the  prayers  of  the  monks,  and  that  the  joy  had 
died  out  of  his  faoe  as  he  saw  them  pass  np  into 
heaven.  The  old  man  weariedi  was  hoping  to  go 
home,  and  like  many  another  holy  sonl,  felt  a 
pang  when  he  saw  the  half-opened  gates  cloee, 
and  had  to  turn  to  the  moiling  and  t(Sing  world 
again.  Whether  this  points  to  some  illness  we 
can  only  conjecture,  but  according  to  Adamnan, 
he  prophesied  that  he  had  but  four  years  more  to 
serve  in  the  trenches  before  he  was  relieved. 
And  BO  it  was. 

In  597,  on  a  day  in  May,  tite  old  man  went  in 
some  rude  carriage,  for  he  was  too  feeble  to  walk, 
to  visit  the  labourers  who  were  at  work  in  the 
fields.  He  told  them  of  his  longing  to  have  gone 
home  at  the  Easter  just  past,  but  that  he  had 
been  spared  that  their  festival  might  not  be 
saddened,  but  that  now  the  time  had  nearly  come. 
The  monks  crowded  round  him  as  he  sat  in  his 
wagon,  rough  figures  with  their  spades  in  their 
hands,  and  the  mg  tears  on  their  weather-beaten 
oheeks,  and  after  Uesrang  ^nb  whole  island,  a 
benediction  which  was  mUeved  to  j&ee  it  from 
noxious  vermin,  he  was  driven  back  to  the 
monastery.  On  the  Sunday,  thereafter,  at  mass 
his  face  suddenly  lit  up,  and  they  that  saw  knew 
that  he  had  a  vision  of  angels.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  last  week.  He  had  no  disease, 
nor  do  we  read  of  any  pain,  but  he  had  a  firm 
conviction  of  and  a  longing  for  approaching 
death,  as  of  a  man  who  hfid  done  his  day's  work, 
and  was  looking  eagerly  for  tiie  hour  when  he 
could  fling  down  his  tools  and  go  home.  The 
longing  apparently  fulfilled  itself.  On  the 
Saturday  of  that  Ust  week,  he  and  his  faithful 
servant  Diarmid  went  to  ^  barn  to  bless  it. 
The  simple  toiling  life  of  these  early  monks, 
unspoiled  by  we(d,th,  is  vividly  brought  before  us 
by  that  scene.  There  were  two  heaps  of  com  on 
the  floor,  though  they  were  now  weU  on  in  May, 
and  as  he  looked  at  them,  he  spoke  his  thankful- 
ness for  the  sufficiency  laid  up  for  his  monks 
after  he  was  gone.  Whereupon  Diarmid  began 
to  weep.  So  there  in  the  dim  bam,  among  the 
cora,  and  with  the  breath  of  spring  coming  in 
at  the  open  door,  the  two  cowled  figures  stood,  in 
earnest  talk,  and  Columba  said,  "  Tiiis  is  the  day 
called  in  Scripture,  SalAath,  that  is,  rest.  And 
truly  it  is  a  sabbath  to  me,  because  it  is  the  last 
of  this  present  toilsome  life,  on  which  I  shall  so, 
to  rest  after  my  afflictions  and  labours,  and  on  uie 
coming  night  shall  tread  the  way  of  my  &thers. 
For  Jesus  Christ  deigns  to  call  me,  and  to  Him 
I  shall  this  night  depart."  A  passion  of  tears 
shook  the  loving  listener,  whom  the  saint  tenderly 
comforted.  So  for  the  last  time  they  left  the 
bam,  which  held  all  their  humble  wealth,  to 
return  to  the  monastery.  The  saint  wearied 
after  his  waJk  stopped  by  the  waj^ide,  at  a 
place  where  a  cross  stood,  probably  not  one  of 
those  which  now  rise  so  pictureagiuiv  near 
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the  rnins.  It  ttos  probably  a  very  humble 
one,  perhaps  of  wood,  fixed,  we  learn,  in  a  mill- 
stone for  a  baee,  and  as  he  sat  there  to  rest 
for  a  moment  "  Behold  the  old  white  pony,  an 
obedient  servant,  which  nsed  to  carry  the  milk 
cans  between  the  oow-house  and  the  monastery, 
came  up,  and  put  its  gentle  head  ou  his  bosom, 
as  if  kuowinff  that  it  would  see  him  no  more,  and 
as  if  it  had  been  human  began  to  weep,  its  tears 
trickling  down  on  to  his  lap,  mingled  with  froth 
fifom  its  lips."  Diarmid  would  have  driven  it 
away,  but  the  aunt  fondled  it,  called  it  his  lover, 
and  blessed  the  fidthful  animal  his  servant,  as  it 
tnnied  sadly  from.  him.  Many  a  long  day  of 
kindness  between  these  two  must  have  gone 
before  that. 

Bising,  he  went  on  towards  his  cell,  but  first 
climbed  a  knoll  overlooking  the  monastery,  and 
lifting  both  hands  blessed  it,  prophesying  what 
has  been  fulfilled  and  what  we  are  fulnlling  now. 
"  To  this  place,  though  it  be  poor  and  humble, 
not  only  the  kings  and  people  of  the  Scots,  but 
the  ruler  of  barbarous  and  far-off  lands  will  give 
honour,  and  no  little  reverence  shall  be  paid  to  it 
by  the  saints  of  other  churches."  Then  coming 
down  from  the  little  elevation  he  went  to  his  oeU, 
and  with  beautiful  devotion  to  daily  duties, 
even  while  he  knew  that  life  was  all  but  ended, 
he  sat  down  to  hia  haUtoal  task  of  transcribing 
the  Scriptures.  By  this  time  the  evraing  was 
coming  on,  and  there  sat  the  old  man  of  seventy- 
seven,  with  keen  eyesight  still,  labouring  at  his 
psalter  and  ever  glancing  through  the  open  door 
on  his  monks  below,  or  watchmg  for  the  last 
time  the  evening  sunlight  fade  from  the  flaming 
cliffs  of  MuU.  At  last  he  laid  down  his  pen.  "I 
must  stop  here,"  said  he,  "  at  the  end  of  this  page. 
Let  Baithan  write  the  rest."  That  was  his  last 
work.  The  words  were  the  appointmeat  of  hia  suc- 
cessor. He  might  well  lay  down  his  pen  where 
he  did,  for  when  they  came  to  look  what  were 
the  last  words  he  had  written,  they  were  these : 
'*  They  that  seek  the  Ijord  shall  not  want  any 
good.  The  pen  dropped  £rom  the  hand  in  token 
that  he  too  had  found  it  so,  and  that  he  would 
with  his  last  breath  proclaim  the  blessedness 
of  a  life  of  devotion  and  the  tmo  promises  of 
God. 

"When  midnight  was  past,  he  went  into  the 
church  according  to  custom  for  the  usual  prayers, 
and  tien  back  to  his  cell,  where  he  lay  down,  as 
lie  always  did,  on  the  bare  rock,  with  a  stone  for 
hia  pillow.  Lying  there  he  gave  his  faithfol 
Diarmid  messages  for  the  bretluwi,  of  which  the 
upshot  was  little  "  children  love  one  another." 
T^en  ha  lay  quiet  for  a  while.  What  thoughts 
must  have  pawed  through  his  mind  in  that  suent 
hoar;  the  past — the  future!  Soon  the  bell  rang 
for  matins,  which  were  celebrated  just  before 
daybreak.  He  rorang  up  hurriedly  (mark  liie 
physical  strength),  ontsbripped  all  ue  monks 
who  were  hastaning  thnmgh  the  darkness,  and, 
entering  akme,  threw  himself  befcus  the  altar  in 
prayer,  Biarmid  and  tbe  otiiers  came  flocking  into 
the  little  church,  calling  with  sorrowM  voice, 
**  Where  are  you,  fiitber  ?  "  There  was  no  answer — 
some  groping  in  the  dark,  a  momentary  confusion. 
Then  some  of  tiie  monks  brought  lanterns, — some 
poor  msh-light  in  a  horn  frame, — and  by  the  feeble 


flicker,  there  they  found  Columba  lying  on  his 
face  on  the  altar  steps.  Diarmid  raised  him 
geoitly  and  sat  on  the  ground,  propping  the 
saint's  head  on  hia  breast,  while  round  them  stood 
the  crowd  of  monks  with  their  dim  lantema,  and 
wept  as  they  gazed  on  their  dying  abbot.  He 
opened  his  eyes  once,  looked  right  and  left  with 
a  wondrous  brightness  and  strange  joy  on  his  face. 
Diarmid  tried  to  raise  Columba's  right  hand  that 
he  might  bless  them.  The  saint  feebly  helped 
Diarmid  by  his  own  efibrt,  that  the  brethren 
might  see  that,  thonj^  he  could  not  speak,  the 
uplifted  arm  meant  benediction.  And  after  that 
he  breallied  out  bis  spirit,  and  the  still  corpse  lay 
there  on  the  altar  steps  with  colour  in  the  (dieek, 
and  a  smile  on  the  face,  as  if  asleep,  while  the 
whole  church  echoed  with  the  wild  lament 
which  broke  from  the  monks,  as  the  morning 
breeze  stole  in,  and  the  grey  dawn  of  that  sad 
Sunday  broke  cheerlesBly  an.  the  orphaned  com- 
munity. 

It  was  a  life's  work  nobly  done.  He  kindled 
a  light  which  burned  brightly  for  centuries. 
His  monasteries  spread  over  Scotland  and  even 
Korthumberland,  and  though  St.  Golumba'a  church 
was  swallowed  up  by  iJae  all-devouring  Bome 
at  last,  and  his  monastery,  after  being  r^t  by 
faction  and  harried  by  Norsemen  and  Danes,  was 
changed  into  a  mere  Boiediotine  oommuni^, 
still  tiie  nune  of  the  founder  can  nerer  be 
fbrgottoi.  As  long  as  dmstiaii  heroiain  and 
consecrated  enthusiasm  can  charm,  so  long  will 
men  turn  to  that  storm-beaten  isi&nd  below  its 
grey  skies,  and  feel  the  presence  of  memoriea  that 
elevate  and  quicken,  haunting  the  green  knolls 
and  silver  sfuuL  of  St.  Columba's  lona. 


WELLS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

vr. 

"Marah  and  Elim."— zr.  23-27. 

STRANGE  and  varied  were  the  experiences 
of  the  "ciiuich  in  the  wilderness."  To- 
da^, — Marah, — waters  of  bitterness  and  disap- 
pointment; to-morrow,  Elim,  with  its  -flowing 
fountains  and  waving  palms.  Such  are  the 
vicissitudes  of  "those  who  go  on  pilgrimage," 
and  well  is  it  for  them  when  Marah  with  its 
short-lived  bitterness  comes  first, — and  Elim,  fair 
and  lovely  as  the  garden  of  Qo^, — comes  after 
instead  of  before  the  bitter  draught,  banishing 
the  memory  of  its  taste  with  an  endleiss  future  ot 
rest  and  Uiss. 

**  Is  not  the  Filgrhn't  toil  o'eipaid 
By  tho  clear  nil  and  palmy  shade  ? 
And  Bee  we  not,  np  earth's  dark  glsde, 
The  gate  of  Heaven  imolose  ?  " 

The  faith  of  the  Liraelites  so  lately  raised  by 
the  wondrous  paasageof  the  Bed  Sea,  was  speedily 
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overthrovn  hy  the  intense  disappointment  of  Marah. 

The  people  murmured  against  Moses,  saying,  what 
shall  "we  drink  ?  "  And  una  was  but  the  beginning 
of  that  long  series  of  mnrmurings  by  which  "  they 
tempted  God  and  limited  we  Holy  One  of 
Israel"  (Psa.  btxviii.  41),  showing  ns  that  it  is 
not  the  sight  of  miracles  that  can  create  in  the 
soul  that  faith  which  saves.  '*  Blessed  are  th^ 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  It 
was  Moses,  not  Israel,  who  in  this  sore  distress 
cried  nnto  the  Ixird,  and  through  Moaes  tho 
Lord  delivered  them,  and  '*  showM  him  a  tree, 
which  when  he  had  cast  into  the  waters,  the 
waters  were  made  sweet."  It  is  not  certain 
whether  iMs  core  of  the  Intter  waters  was  or  was 
not  miraoulouB,  but  we  know  that  it  was  the 
same  power  of  God  whioh  was  displayed  in  either 
case,  whether  by  revealing  a  tree  created  by  Him 
with  remarkable  healing  properties,  or  by 
suddenly  endowing  a  common  tree  with  new  proper- 
ties. In  either  way  it  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
hand  of  God,  and  in  either  way  it  illustrates  and 
beautifully  symbolizes  the  eifect  of  that  Tree 
which  alone  can  cure  the  bitterness  of  earthly 
disappointanents, — even  the  Cross  of  Him  who 
died  for  sinners. 

"True  Tree  of  Life!   Of  Thee  I  eat  and  live, 
Who  eateth  of  Thy  fruit  ahall  never  die ; 
'Tib  Thine  the  ererlastiag  health  to  ^ivc, 
The  youth  aud  hloom  of  immortality ! " 

At  Marah,  now  made  a  refreshing  spring,  the 
people  received  a  new  proof  of  the  care  of  tho  God 
of  their  fathers.  They  were  as  yet  in  ignorance 
of  His  laws, — a  company  of  down-trodden  and 
despised  captives,  just  escaped  from  their  land  of 
bondage.  Here  therefore,  after  giving  them 
water,  the  Lord  gave  them  tho  knowledge  of  His 
will;  "he  made  for  them  a  statute  and  an 
ordinance,  and  he  proved  them"  with  a  covenant 
promise  of  life  and  health  if  they  would  keep  His 
commandments.  Thus  &ey  were  prepared  for 
the  farther  instructions  of  Sinai. 

The  next  stc^e  in  their  pilgrimage  brought 
them  to  a  very  diflerent  scene,  out  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  imagine  the  delights  of  Elim 
unless  we  think  of  the  intense  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  the  burning  suns,  the  scorching  sands, 
the  glare  and  drought,  and  dust  of  the  desert,  and 
the  misery  of  being  mocked  by  visions  of  trees 
and  waters  that  faded  before  them  as  they 
advanced.  But  Elim  was  no  mirage.  They 
counted  with  joy  its  threescore  and  ten  palm 
trees  and  its  twelve  gushing  wells.  They 
encamped,  they  rested,  they  drew  water  at  their 
pleasure.  And  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
lovely  oasis  recalls  to  tho  Christiiui  pilgrim 
similar  days  of  blessed  rest  for  his  soul,  granted 
bjr  his  God  in  mercy  to  refresh  him  aSter  past 
toils  and  strengthen  him  for  future  effOTt. 

_  "  I  Itoard  the  voice  of  Jesua  say, 

*  Behold  !  I  freely  fp.re 
The  living  water;  thirsty  one 

Htoop  down  and  drink  and  Utc' 
I  oome  to  Jesns,  and  I  drank 

Of  that  life-giving  stream ; 
My  thirst  was  quenched,  my  bouI  rcvivfHl, 

And  DOW  I  live  in  Him  I " 


vn. 

"  Beer."— A'uBii.  xxi.  14-20. 

"'T'HEN  Israel  sang  this  song,  Spring  up, 

A     0  well ;  sing  ye  unto  it." 

The  passage  firom  which  tiiis  very  ancient  song 
is  taken,  a;ppear8  to  be  itself  a  passage  fiom 
another  ancient  and  lost  record, — "  the  book  of 
the  wars  of  Hie  Lord."  This  extract  begins  at 
the  14th  and  probably  ends  at  the  20th  verse  of 
Numbers  xxL ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  "  a 
book  of  remembrances  or  directions  written  by 
Moses  for  the  use  of  Joshua,  and  describes  tho 
several  boundaries  of  the  land  of  Moab."  The 
Amon  was  the  boundary  between  Moab  and  the 
Amorites  at  that  time.  After  leaving  that 
"  stream  of  tho  brooks,"  tho  Israelites  went  to  a 
place  afterwards  known  as  "  Beer,"  the  well,  and 
there  "the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Gather  tho 
people  together,  and  I  will  give  them  water." 
They  had  no  water  as  yet,  but  they  had  God's 
promise,  and  in  tho  strength  of  it  they  set  them- 
Bolves  to  make  this  dry^  region  yield  up  to  them 
its  waters,  deeply  hidden  beneath  tne  barren 
desert.  It  is  good  to  mark  the  connection 
between  God's  promise  and  Israel's  efforts.  They 
did  not  sit  down  in  idle  expectancy ;  they  saw 
that  there  was  something  for  them  to  do,  and 
they  did  it.  And  then  comes  floating  to  our  ears, 
down  through  all  the  centuries,  that  old,  old  song 
■vvith  which  they  cheered  each  other  as  tliey 
worked, — "  Spring  up,  O  well ! " 

Let  us*  mark  also  how  zealously  all  ranks  of 
men  joined  in  the  labotir :  "  The  princes  digged 
the  well,  the  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it,  hy 
the  direction  of  the  lawgiver,  with  their  staves." 
Union  gives  strength,  especially  when  guided  by 
tiie  direction  of  heavenly  wisdom.  TVhen  Israel 
thus  laboured,  there  were  no  murmurs,  high  and 
low  were  full  of  hopo  in  Gk»d's  sure  promise,— 
well  might  they  make  the  desert  ring  with  tltfir 
song,  while  far  beneath,  the  secret  springs  of  the 
earth  were  ^delding  up  their  treasures  to  gladden 
a  nation's  thirst. 

"  Kow  these  things  were  our  examples,"  says 
tho  Apostle,  1  Cor.  x.  6.  The  Lord  offers  living 
water  to  each  of  us  as  freely  as  to  Israel  of  old. 
"  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whtwoever 
will,  let  him  take  tho  water  of  lifo  freely."  Re^- 
xxii.  17.  There  is  no  desert  in  tho  path  of  our  life 
so  dry  but  that  our  God  can  there  give  us  water. 
"  He  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all," — is  willing  to  give  us  freely 
that  ndl  salvation,  wrought  out  for  us  on  the 
bitter  cross,  and  applied  to  the  soul  by  his  Holy 
Spirit.  But  wo  must  do  our  part  also;  like 
Israel  digging  the  well,  we  must  seek  and 
shall  find. 

"  Springs  of  life  in  desert  j^aecg 

ShaU  thy  God  udmbI  for  tb«e; 
Qaickoning  and  lOTiving  graoes, 

Dow-like,  healing,  sweet  and  free, 
springs  oi  sweet  ipfreahment  flowing 

WheD  Uiy  work  is  hard  or  kmg, 
CoDinge,  hope,  and  power  bestowinfl^ 

Listening  labour  with  a  aongl" 

'*  AU  nty  fpringi  are  in  Thee.*'—Pta.  Uxxvli.  7. 
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ONLY  A  WORD. 

CUAFTER  m. 

IIAVE  fipc^en  of  the  itnmg  fooling 
which  existed,  among  moat  of  the 
boys  in  the  Bcbool,  against  Franklin ; 
I  on^t  to  explain  how  it  rai^nated. 

The  dzcimutancea  under  vhich 
he  had  come  to  Birchford  were 
peculiar,  and  BlifSoient  in  themselves 
to  awaken  onr  prejudices,  especially 
ns  we  were  mostly  led  by  the  opinion 
of  one  or  two  Bcniors,  no  mattor  how 
wrong  that  leading  might  be. 
Herbert  had  come  to  the  school  as  a  '  foundationer,'  and 
to  be  on  the  foundation  was  in  our  eyes  barely  removed 
from  being  on  the  *  Pariah.'  Ages  back,  we  were  told,  the 
race  of  foundationers  was  oommon  enoi^h,  but  it  had  become 
extinct,  and  no  one  in  recent  yoam  over  dreamt  of  its  being 
revived. 

It  appears  that  the  school  was  originally  endowed  by  one 
Joshua  Mason,  a  worthy  member  of  the  guild  of  "  comb- 
maken"*  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  London,  and, 
dying  childless,  had  left  behind  him  a  menwrial  of  his 
public  spirit,  and  large  liberality,  in  the  "Birchford 
Grammar  School "  for  the  free  education  of  tiie  sous,  and 
desoendants  of  decayed  *  comb-makers '  and  '  others.' 

In  course  of  time,  the  craft,  for  whose  special  benefit  the 
school  had  been  founded,  died  out,  and  the  '  others '  reaped 
the  fun  benefit  of  tho  benefaction.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
tnut  deed  set  forth,  tho  eons  and  desoendants  of  poor  comb- 
makers  were  to  be  educated  free,  whenever  by  public 
announcement  annually  made,  each  children  ^onld  claim 
the  benefits  of  the  school.  Year  by  year,  tho  advertisement 
appeared,  and  was  regarded  as  a  qraint  zdio  of  a  bygone 
and  a  very  nadess  formality. 

But,  much  to  the  stuprise  of  everyone,  and  to  the  dismay 
of  na  boys,  tho  advardsement  was  answered,  by  somo 
gaQtleman  In  London,  wlio  claimed  the  priviloge  on  behalf 
of  the  descendant  of  a  former  *  oomb-makar,'  whose  bthor 
had  been  very  nnfbrtnnate  in  busineae,  and  who  was  now 
an  orphan,  entirely  on  the  charity  of  the  applicant,  both 
parents  having  died  of  grief,  consequent  upon  their  mis- 
fortunes. After  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  troat  deed, 
and  proving,  in  the  most  Incid  and  extraordinaJy  manner, 
the  tiUe  of  Herbert  Franklin  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
rights,  titles,  and  privileges  of  Buchford  School,  he  amvod, 
one  spring  morning,  looking  as  c(uupletely  out  of  sorts  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  boy  to  be. 

We  learned  afterwards,  that  he  had  pleaded  hard  to  bo 
put  to  any  employment  where  he  would  be  even  slightly 
independent,  but  his  guardion  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  Birchford  to  forego  them,  merely  to  satisfy  the 
whim  of  a  hid  of  fourteen.  .  Ha  looked  thoroughly  humUiated 
andOTOshed.  He  seemed  to  be  under  a  perpetual  cloud.  We 
became  his  natural  onemieB,  and  he  suspected  an  insult 
nnder  every  word  that  was  spoken  to  him.  He  would 
redden  up,  and  look  uncomfortable  when  anyone  addressed 
him,  and  we  often  caught  him  looking  at  us  furtively,  as 
though  he  feared  wo  were  discussing  him,  before  his  face. 

He  received  letters  constantly,  which  were  always  in  the 
same  handwriting,  and  always  had  upon  him  a  most 


♦  The  Gomb^ns&en*  Company  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
It  was  at  one  time  reckonod  among  the  large  city  Guilds 
(vide  'Vriuttakcr's  Ahnanack> 


dfeproaiii^  effect.  These  we  learned  afterwaids  were  firom 
his  guardian.  It  was,  perhaps,  only  natond,  that  we 
should  jump  to  ooDclnaions  as  to  the  cause  of  all  this, 
gome  of  us  declared  that  he  had  committed  some  great 
(iffence,  which  caused  his  guardian  to  send  him  off  in  so 
unceremonious  a  way.  Others,  again,  s^d  it  was  beoanse  of 
something  his  father  had  done.  How  it  came  about  I  do 
uot  know,  but  we  certainly  heard  that  his  father  had  been 
in  prison,  and  had  died  there. 

Reserved,  and  oold,  to  us  all,  resenting  the  least  approach 
to  intimacy  or  familiarity — ^being,  in  fact,  a  iish  out  of 
water,  was  it  any  wonder  that  be  should  not  have  made 
friends,  or  that  he  should  have  made  enemies  ? 

Williamson,  who  prided  himself  on  bis  family,  could 
make  no  impression  on  him  at  alL  We  all  yielded  implicit 
obediaiee  to  our  captain,  for  ho  waa '  primus '  in  everything, 
but  Franklin  would  not  bend  to  the  yoke,  and  iu  a  thou- 
sand little  things  suffered  in  consequenoe.  Williamson 
was  no  despot,  but  he  enjoyed  the  position  which  he  held 
amongst  us,  and  wielded  his  sceptre  with  great  good  will. 
From  one  tiling  it  wont  to  another,  until  Williamson  lost 
his  temper,  and  tried  to  show  his  utter  contempt  for  all 
'  comb  makers*  in  general,  and  Franklin  in  particular. 

But  it  must  be  said,  in  jnstioe  to  Franklin,  that  he  bore 
every  tamat  with  more  patience  than  could  be  expected  of 
him.  We  put  it  down  to  wont  of  spirit,  and  it  sometimes 
seemed  as  thongh  WiUiamsmi  was  toying  how  far  he  could 
go,  in  the  direction  of  making  him  resent  our  treatment, 
but  Franklin  always  left  the  room,  with  a  very  red  bee, 
before  the  attempt  oould  succeed. 

The  history  of  that  scene  in  the  dormitory,  of  which  I 
had  witnessed  a  part,  was  told  me  afterwards  by  WilBamson. 
It  appears  that  he  had  gone  into  the  room  not  knowing 
Franklin  was  there,  and  disoovered  him  readh%  one  of  the 
unwelcome  letters.  Some  iMnaxks  passed  between  them, 
and  Franklin,  being  in  a  worse  mood  than  nsnal,  had  spoken 
angrily,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Williomsoa.  In  a 
moment  of  ungenerous  and  unmanly  fury,  Williamson  had 
flung  out  the  taunting  reflection  about  Franklin's  fUher 
having  been  in  prison,  and  the  effect  upon  him  was  as 
though  he  had  been  shot.  He  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
gftsped  for  breath,  and  looked  like  one  beside  himself. 
Williameon  was  so  unusually  angered  at  whatever  Franklin 
had  said  to  him,  that  ho  left  the  room,  slamming  the  door 
behind  him,  and  striding  down  the  stairs  with  a  frown  on 
his  face,  which  I  had  noticed  as  I  come  up. 

It  was  the  sense  of  having  acted  dishonourably,  and  of 
having  uttered  words  which  his  conscience  told  him  were 
the  most  cruel  that  could  be  spoken  by  anyone,  that  bod 
kepthimintheplareK>«nd,  and  had  decided  him  afterwards 
to  go  np  and  beg  Franklin's  pardon.  When  he  got  to  the 
room,  and  had  opened  the  door,  he  saw,  without  going  in, 
that  the  woimded  enemy  had  stolen  quietly  away,  and  he 
knew  only  too  well,  that  it  was  his  own  cruel  words  that  hod 
driven  the  lad  from  school,  anywhere,  that  he  might  be 
out  of  reach  of  such  tamits. 

Williamson  had  his  twits,  and  one  of  the  worst  was  a 
bad  temper.  It  was  not  that  he  ever  became  very  sulky, 
but  that  when  he  waa  rouBod  by  some  sudden  uritation,  he 
would  say  the  very  cruellest,  and  bitterest  things  ho  could 
thinkof.  He  knew  this,  tor  we  had  often  told  him  of  it, 
but  he  had  never  serionriy  tried  to  check  it.  He  was  in 
other  respects,  so  good-humoured,  and  so  courageous,  that 
it  only  made  this  sin  of  his  all  tiie  worre  when  he  waa 
under  its  power.  Wo  did  not  know  till  long  afterwards, 
that  when  he  went  to  the  Doctor's  study,  to  teU  him  that 
FrankUn  hod  gone  out,  and  he  feared  there  was  reason  to 
beUeve  he  might  remain  away  altogether,  after  what  had 
been  said  to  him,  the  Doctor  had  spoken  to  him  very 
seriooBly,  and  yet  kindly,  on  the  subject  of  that  sin  which 
HO  oasi^  beset  him,  and  that  together  they  had  knelt  in 
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prayer,  for  help  and  guidance,  to  overcome  tho  ain,  and 
resist  the  many  temptationB  vhioh  beset  the  path  of  young 
men  just  entering  upon  manhood.  This  was  ttie  secret  of 
his  kneeling  down  before  us  all,  and  saying  his  prayen 
that  night  openly ;  and  he  never  miased  doing  ao  night 
and  morning,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  tho  school. 

The  only  one  in  tho  whole  world,  who  took  any  interest  in 
Franklin,  was  this  guardian,  of  whom  we  bad  heard  so  much. 
He  came  down  &om  London,  by  express,  and  bad  an  inter- 
view with  the  Doctor.  Letting  it  bo  nnderstood  that  ho 
held  the  school  authorities  responsible  for  all  sorts  of  pains 
and  penalties,  in  the  event  of  anything  serious  happening 
to  the  mnaway.  He  was  a  hard,  cruel  man,  who  appeared 
to  take  no  interest  in  the  boy's  welfare,  indeed  bo  spoke 
slightingly  cS  him,  and  declued  that  he  bad  not  bad  any 
rest  or  peace  with  him  and  his  family,  ever  since  ....  and 
then  there  were  whispers  of  the  skeleton  which  seemed  to 
exist  in  some  dark  cupboard  in  the  Franklin  family,  very 
much  to  the  guardiui's  horror. 

It  turned  out  that  this  guardian  hod  really  been  tho 
cause  of  all  the  elder  FraDklin'a  trouble,  and  that  finding 
himself  oUiged  to  do  something  Sat  the  boy  who  waa  left 
au  orphan,  he  had  east  about  for  some  charity  that  would 
relieve  him  of  his  obligation b,  and  had  most  opportunely 
found  that  he  had  a  claim  on  the  "  Birchford  College"  as 
it  was  finSiarly  called. 

These  particulars  we  gathered  little  by  little,  as  they 
filtered  down  from  the  masters  to  the  bigger  boys,  and 
through  them  to  us.  They  naturally  created  in  our  minds 
a  certain  regret  for  the  part  we  had  played  with  regazd 
to  the  absent  boy.  Franklin  became  a  sort  of  hero,  and 
the  very  points  in  bis  character  which  hiid  at  one  time 
given  us  offence,  now  showed  strongly  in  hie  favour. 

We  reasoned  that  if  we  had  been  placed  in  the  same 
position,  by  a  heartless  guardian,  we  should  havo  felt  out 
of  place,  and  anxious  to  chock  every  familiarity  which  might 
lead  to. a  discovery  of  the  family,  skeleton.  We  thought 
DOW,  that  the  air  of  indifference  which  Franklin  assumed 
to  most  of  us,  and  which  so  much  annoyed  Williamson,  was, 
under  the  cirounutances,  quite  natural,  seeing  how  we 
showed  our  contempt  for  hinL  What  boy,  placed  in 
Btmilar  oiroumstancea,  could  have  done  anything  else  than 
avoid  us  ?  We  asked  ourselves  this  question  many  times, 
and  the  more  we  thought  of  Franklin  and  hia  tronbles,  the 
more  did  we  condemn  ourselves  for  having  been  cruel  to 
him,  and  unworthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  old  BizoUbrd 
sBhool. 

Bnt  tMnking  does  not  bring  back  mn-away  boys,  and  for 
all  our  sorrow,  which  was,  I  believe  genuine  enough. 
Franklin's  fate  remained  a  mystery,  and  a  cloud  hung  over 
us  and  the  school  generally  which  was  depressing,  and 
objectionable. 

I  should  like  to  say  here,  ttutt  I  am  in  uo  way  dofendii^ 
Franklin,  for  having  done  ao  foolish  on  act.  as  that  of 
delibmnttely  running  amy.  It  was  only  because  his  fiacUngs 
mm  Btnmgy  up  to  the  highest  posrible  pitch,  and  that  fkom 
the  nmnentof  his  eutenng  the  sohool,  to  that  of  his  leaving 
it,  he  must  have  had  the  desire  to  nm  away,  that  can  ia 
«Dy  way  explain  so  culpable  an  act  But  onr  share 
ia  it  remained.  We  had  no  right  to  act  as  we  had  don& 
It  was  our  fimlt,that  he  had  been  driven  at  last  to  take  the 
final  step,  and  from  Williamson,  down  to  the  smallest 
junior,  I  beUeve  we  all  felt  ashamed,  and  a  little  fri^tened, 
at  the  turn  things  bad  taken. 


SCEIPrrRE  CLOCK. 

so.  u. 

Consbruct  a  Scripture  Clock,  taking  the  word  Fattb  as 
iU  subject. 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMAS, 
sa  xxn. 

Comforting  words  wUoh  Christ  at  one  time  addressed  to 

His  disciples. 

1.  The  Govomor  of  Cesarea,  before  whom  Paul  wss 

brought 

2.  The  mother  of  John  the  Baptisi. 

8.  The  mountain  upon  which  the  ark  rested. 

4.  The  breastplate  of  the  gospel  armour. 

5.  Tho  city  to  which  Joseph  took  the  jonng  child  and 
his  mother,  after  the  death  of  Herod. 

G.  What  Elijab  told  the  widow  should  not  Cul  until  the 
Lord  should  B^id  rain  upon  the  earth. 

7.  He  who  from  a  <diild  had  known  the  holy  Scriptmei. 

8.  A  place  &mous  for  its  fine  cedars. 

9.  The  name  that  God  said  Jacob  should  be  called,  whoi 
He  appeared  unto  him  and  bleasod  him. 

10.  The  nnbelieTiiig  disciple. 

11.  The  name  of  the  mount  of  Transfiguration. 

12.  Ho  whinn  Jesus  restored  to  life  after  having  been  finir 
days  dead. 

13.  He  ufton  whom  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested. 

14.  The  occupation  of  Simon,  Peter,  and  Andrew. 

15.  Ho  who  looked  on  the  man  lying  wovnded,  and  then 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

16.  Tlie  mount  from  which  Christ  preached  His  sermon. 

17.  The  centurion  who  was  warned  of  an  angel  to  send  for 
Peter. 

18.  The  sign  hy  which  Judos  betrayed  Christ 

MO.  xxm. 
A  promise  in  tho  promises. 

I  will  ctHne  agun,  and  reoeiTe  yon  unto  nqmlf.  (Jdm 

xiv.  S.) 

I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.  (Jer.  xxxL  84.) 

I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. .  (fiev.  iL  10.) 

I  will.nevor  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.  ^eb.  xiiL  5.) 

I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thinty,  and  iloodi 
upon  the  dry  ground.  (Isa.  xliT.  S.) 

I  will  fill  their  treasures.  (Prov.  viU.  21.) 

IwillgiveimtohimthBtisatliizatofthefinmtdnof  the 
water  of  Ufa.  (Rer.xxLfi.) 

I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  &ings 
stmigfat  (ba.  xliL  16.) 


ANSWER  TO  BURIED  PROVERR 

NO.  v.— p.  692. 

The  counsel  of  tho  Lord,  that  shall  stand.  (Pnr. 
xiz.21.) 

ANSWER  TO  SCRIPTURE  ENIGUA& 
Ka  xTiiL— p.  608. 


1.  Daniel   Dan.  tL  16 

2.  Abed-nego   Dan.  iiL  23. 

8.  Vashti   Esther  li.  17. 

4.  Isaiah   Is.  xzxvii.  2. 

6.  DidymuB   John  xL  16. 

HO.  XIX.— p.  608. 
Diamond  PnsEle. 

1.  W 

2.  HAH  Oea.  vi.  10. 
8.                   WATCH  Bfattxxri.S& 

4.  ACT  Isib  lix.  6. 

5.  H 
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THE  KING'S  SEEVICE. 


A  STOEY  OF  THE  THIBTY  TEAEs'  WAK. 


CHAPTEE  IV. — ^THE  DAY  OF  ALTENBEBQ. 


THET  BEtPXD  TO  TAKE  OFF  HIS  DRIFPIITG  OUTEB  OAnMEtfTS. 


w  tours  of  the  24tli  of  August  wore  wearily 
by  in  Nuremberg.  It  waa  not  the  first 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  which  waa  marked  by 
great  erente,  and  by  bitter  and  "wide-spread 
agonies.  The  anxious  citizens  listened,  trembling, 
to  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  which  continued  with- 
out intermission  the  whole  day  long.  "  Nothing 
like  tJn*  was  ever  heard  before/*  men  whispered 
each  to  other.  Messengers,  who  came  and  went 
continually  to  and  from  the  scene  of  action, 
brought  tidings  of  the  terrible  attack  the  Swedes 
had  made  upon  the  stronghold  of  Altenberg, 
and  told  that  all  around  the  eminence  upon 


which  it  stood  there  was  raging  a  conflict  un- 
exampled for  its  fury,  its  carnage,  and  its 
obstinacy. 

Not  much  work  of  any  kind  was  done  in 
Nuremberg  that  day.  The  ladies  of  the  Labeling 
Haus  sat  together,  watching  breathlessly  for 
the  news  brought  them  fixim  time  to  time  by  the 
Baron,  or  by  other  friends,  and  sometimes  dis- 
cussing them  with  eagerness,  but  more  often 
relapsing  into  the  drea^  silence  of  suspense. 
Even  the  busy  hands  of  Jeanie  hung  down  idly 
that  day.  Besides  the  anxiety  common  to  all, 
she  had  her  uncle  to  tremble  for,  and  she  knew 
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him  to  Iw  in  the  very  hottest  of  the  fight.  And 
was  there  not  also  the  young  volunteer,  whose 
KaUant  heart  would  all  too  surely  carry  him  into 
danger?  Fortunately  Hngh  at  least  was  safe ;  a 
frknd  of  Aagnsfs  had  accommodated  him  with  a 
plaoe  in  one  of  the  towets  on  the  wall/Vrhere'  he 
rajoyed  exceptional  facilities  for  seeing  all  that 
was  going  forward. 

For  ten  weary  hours  there  was  no  pause  in  the 
drradfiil  sounds  that  told  of  wholesale,  and 
perhaps  useless,  slaughter.  Night  fell;  but  no 
one  thought  of  sleep.  Lights  were  brought,  and 
the  ladies  still  sat  together  in  the  room  they  had 
occupied  all  day.  Presently  Caroline  Ton  Liibe- 
ling,  who  had  dropped  into  an  uneasy  slumber, 
sitting  on  the  floor,  with  her  head  resting 
against  the  knee  of  her  aunt,  started  up  suddenly 
with  a  cry  of  terror.  "What  is  that?"*' 
"That?"  repeated  Frau  Ton  Gunsdorf.  "Why 
aothing,  child,  but  the  rain,  which  is  beating 
i^punst  the  windows.  It  has  been  pouring  in 
torrents  for  the  last  half  hour." 

**  I  thought  it  was  the  army  of  Wallenstein.  I 
was  so  fH^tened." 

"  Tou  need  not  be  lightened,  dear.  Has  not 
your  father  told  us  many  times  that  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  alarm?  Wallenstein,  eyen  if 
victorious  (which  ia  little  litely),  would  scarcely 
venture  to  attack  us  now.  StiU,  I  am  sorry  for 
this  rain.  It  will  add,  in  many  ways,  to  the 
miseries  and  horrors  of  the  night." 

Long  after  midnight  the  baron  came  in, 
thoroughly  wet  and^very  tired.  His  sister  and 
daughters,  while  they  helped  to  take  off  his 
dripping  garments,  asked  eagerly  for  news. 

Wallenstein  is  still  in  Altenberg,"  was  the 
mournful  answer.  "  The  Swedra  returned  to  the 
attack  again  and  again^  with  a  gallautxy  beyond 
all  praise.  Breryming  that  £ill  nnsnrpassed 
and  valour  almost  superhuman  could  aooompliah 
was  done,  but  done  in  Tain." 

*'  Then,"  said  Gertrud  Ton  Savelburg,  in  -this 
instance  the  first  to  utter  the  thought  of  all, 
**  then  Gustavus  Adolphus  has  failed." 

"Gustavua  Adolphus,  for  the  first  time  since 
he  set  foot  upon  German  soil,  has  not  been 
victorious,  "riiat  is  all.  No  failure,  only,  a 
check, — God  grant  it  may  be  but  a  temporary 
one  I — in  a  career  hitherto  of  unexfunpled 
.  triumph." 

"And  our  boy?  Have  you  heard  anything 
of  him  ?  "  asked  Frau  von  Gunsdorf. 

*'  Our  boy  is  safe,  thank  God  I  but  his  friend. 
Colonel  Crailsham,  is  numbered  with  the  dead. 
— Fraulein  Hannchen,  I  have  news  for  you.  Tour 
uncle  has  distinguished  himself  highly ;  and  has 
now  berai  left  for  the  night,  with  five  hni^red 
commanded  musketeers,  to  hold  i^aiost  all 
comers  the  debateablo  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle,  for  the  honour  of  the  Swedish  army." 

*'  Such  a  night ! "  sighed  Jeanie. 

"  That  is  in  his  favour.  The  Imperialists  are 
little  likely  to  attack  him,  for  no  advantage  save 
a  punctilio  of  honour,  and  it  is  better  to  stand 
under  rain  than  under  fire.  It  is  no  light  ihing 
for  him  to  know  that  the  king  has  given  the 
honour  of  his  army  into  his  keeping." 

*'  I  am  glad,"  said  Jeanie.  "  Glad  and  proud 
of  him.   l^hank  you,  Herr  Baron." 


"  We  have  all  cause  to  be  glad,"  said  the  baron, 
"  since  those  we  love  are  safe.    So  let  us  thank 
God  together,  take  the  meat  and  drink 
need  after  our  long  day's  fast  and  watc^g,  md 

§0  in  peace  to  our  beds,  trusting  in  the  care  of 
roviaeilce  'vhi(^  is  extended  alike  over  us  aud 
over  that  great  army  yondw  in  the  field." 

The  next  day  brought  back  August  to  them. 
His  brightyouiig  face  wore  a  grave  and  thought 
fill  look.  He  was  sobered  by  this  his  first  sight  of 
real  warfare.  It  was  no  light  thing  to  see  men 
go  down  beneath  the  fiery  rain ;  and  it  was  yet 
more  terrible  to  see  their  faces  aftenBordt.  But 
he  told  with  enthusiasm  how  the  Swedes  had 
-returned  once  and  again  to  the  desperate  charge, 
what  wonders  of  valour  they  had  performed,  and 
also — what  was  new  to  his  hearers — how  the 
king  in  person  had  that  morning  brought  off  in 
safety  the  commanded  musketeers,  left  on  the 
field  under  Graham.  Colonel  Monro,  whose  daty 
it  was  to  do  this,  having  been  wounded  the  day 
.  before,  and  looking  fiiint  and  exhausted,  the  king 
sent  him  back  to  his  tent,  and  taking  the  parti- 
zan  out  of  his  hand  performed  the  work  hinuelf, 
securing  the  retreat  of  the  gallant  little  band. 
'*  Although  not  quite  a  victory,"  said  August, 
"it  has  still  been  a  glorious  day  for  Gustavus 
Adolphus." 

"  And  you  ?  "  asked  his  aunt,  speaking  much 
more  lightly  than  she  felt, "  have  you  yet  had 
enough  of  the  sport  of  war?  " 

"The  sport  of  war?"  he  repeated  gravely. 
"  If  war  be  sport,  it  is  the  spnrt  of  demons.  The 
sport  of  demons,  but  perhaps  the  work  of  angels. 
Is  it  not  written  in  the  soriptures,  '  There  was 
war  in  heaven,  Michael  and  his  angeb  fou^t 
against  the  Draigon  ?  * " 

"That  is  a  mystery.  It  does  not  mean  such 
wars  as  wo  have  on  earth." 

"  I  know  it  is  a  mystery.  But  whatever  it 
means,  it  must  mean  fighting  against  sins  and 
wickedness  sometime,  somewhere,  somehow. 
And  that  is  what  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  doing 
here  and  now." 

CHAPTER  XTI. — A.  SUREiaEIta  EGO. 

The  ensuing  days  wore  by  in  suspense  and 
uncertainty.  After  the  drawn  battle  of  Alten- 
berg the  citizens  of  Nuremberg  oould  not  tell 
how  either  Gustavus  or  Wallenstein  meant  to 
act,  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  great  leaders 
themselves  were  in  equal  perplexity.  Mean- 
while famine  was  thundering  at  their  gates,  and 
pestilence  pressing  closely  on  its  footsteps.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  o<mdition  of  the  town 
had  a  large  share  in  determining  the  oonne  of 
Gustavus, — a  course  which  he  came  in  person  to 
announce  to  the  citizens.  Having  summoned  the 
patricians  to  meet  him  in  the  town  hall,  he  put 
clearly  before  them  the  weighty  reasons  which 
decided  him  to  break  up  his  camp  and,  leave  tho 
neighbourhood.  He  added  that  in  doing  so  he 
had  but  one  cause  of  sorrow,  that  of  leaving  his 
faithful  allies  and  true  friends  in  a  position  of 
danger,  and  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Wallen- 
stein, who,  as  it  was  well  known,  had  tiireatened 
after  his  departure  to  sack  the  town.  Then, 
turning  to  the  brave  Swedish  genaral,  Enip- 
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hansen,  who  stood  by  his  side,  he  presented  him 
to  the  city  magnates  with  these  word:},  "  Gentle- 
men, this  officer  has  defended  a  village  protected 
only  by  a  single  wall,  against  all  uie  efforts  of 
Tilly."  He  engaged  to  leave  amongst  them,  with 
an  adequate  force*  this  gallant  commander,  who 
had  Blz«ady  undertaken,  of  his  own  free  will,  to 
answer  to  his  master  with  his  head  for  the  safety 
uf  Nuremberg. 

So  the  matter  was  arranged,  to  the  great  relief 
and  satisfaction  of  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg,  and 
to  the  lasting  credit  of  Gustavus,  who,  by  being  the 
first  to  abandon  his  position,  sacrificed  so  called 
military  honour  to  genuine prudenceandhnmanity. 
Meanwhile  Giovana  Graham  sat  alone,  occupied 
with  work  for  Hugh,  which  she  was  very  anxious 
to  complete  before  he  should  be  summoned  by 
his  uncle  to  rejoin  the  army.  She  felt  some 
suirprise  that  this  summons  was  still  delayed,  and 
more  that  her  uncle  had  not  communicated  with 
them  at  all  since  the  battle  of  Altenberg.  She 
"knew  that  if  he  had  been  slain,  or  even  wounded, 
in  any  of  the  chanoe  encounters  that  followed, 
the  tidings  must  have  reached  them.  But  they 
had  heard  nothing,  save  that  one  of  their  guests 
from  the  camp  brought  a  report  that  Graham  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  that  he 
had  had  some  extraordinary  affair  of  honour  with 
a  gentleman  in  the  army  of  Wallenstein.  A  great 
fear  had  been  awakened  in  Jeanie's  heart,  which 
she  could  not  utter  to  any  one.  The  chains  of 
that  evil  habit,  which  had  spoiled  the  earlier  life 
of  Charles  Graham,  seemed  to  have  fallen  from 
him  since  his  arrival  in  Germany.  The  temper- 
ance and  sobriety  which  prevailed,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  Swedish  camp,  had  exercised  a  beneficial 
inflnenoe  upon  him ;  whilst  the  legitimate  interests 
and  funbitums  of  a  military  career  supplied  hiiu 
with  a  nolder  kind  of  excitement  tbaa  he  had 
ever  found  in  the  wine  cup.  But  might  he. 
not  have  yielded  again  to  the  old  temptation, 
in  the  overpowering  exhaustion  that  must  have 
followed  the  terriWe  day  of  Altenberg,  and 
the  dreary  night  when  he  and  his  brave  five 
hundred  stood  drenched  with  rain  and  half -buried 
in  mud?  His  idle  bravado  (aa  she  supposed  it,) 
about  the  lord  of  Savelburg,  did  not  tend  to 
remove  her  fears.  If  it  were  possible — and  she 
could  not  deny  to  her  own  heart  that  it  was  too 
sadly  possible — that  he  had  fallen  thus,  it  was 
dreadful  to  think  of  the  consequences,  not 
to  himself  only,  but  to  Hugh,  who  loved  him 
RO  well,  aod  was  now  so  greatly  under  his 
influence. 

She  was  mournfully  pondering  these  things, . 
while  the  button  hoks  of  Hugh's  new  shirts 
^rew  rapidly  beneath  her  skilM  fingers,  when 
August  entered  the  room  with  quick  steps  and 
l>eaming  face.  \yish  me  joy,  dear  HAnnchen," 
ho  cried,  "  I  have  got  it  !  '* 

Jeanie  looked  up,  allowing  the  work  to  fall 
irom  her  hands.  No  need  to  ask  what  he  meant. 
She  knew  he  had  won  the  desire  of  his  heart. 
"  You  are  a  soldier,"  she  said. 

**  That,  and  a  little  more,"  he  answered  proudly. 
**  I  am  a  servant.  The  king  himself  asked  per- 
mission of  my  father  to  take  me  with  him,  as  one 
of  the  rOTal  p^s." 

Jeanie  s  countenance  fell  a  little,   and  he 


observed  it  at  once.  "  You  do  not  look  glad  for 
me,"  he  said  anxiously. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  to  serve  the  King  of 
Sweden,  Junker  August.  But,  to  speak  frankly, 
I  would  it  were  in  any  other  capacity-.  Hugh 
was  page,  far  a  short  time,  to  the  S^oquis  of 
Hamilton.'* 

"Oh,  Hannchen,  your  heart  is  wiser  than  your 
words  I  You  know,  as  well  as  I,  €b&t  it  is  not  what 
we  do,  but  for  whom  we  do  it  that  counts.  I 
would  right  gladly  be  the  King  of  Sweden's 
horse-boy,  or  his  scuUion ! " 

*'  Not  one  of  all  his  thousands  will  serve  him 
better  than  you,"  said  Jeanie,  frankly  and 
warmly. 

"I  will  try — I  mean  it,"  said  August.  A 
change  came  over  His  glad  young  faoe,  and  for  a 
few  moments  he  was  silent.  Then  he  said  more 
gravely,  "  Tou  remember  our  talk  about  the 
cross-bills,  Hannchen?  Not  what  we  do,  but 
what  we  mean  and  aim  aftw.  The  king  will 
know  the  true  heart  that  serves  for  love.  And 
if  he  should  not,  One  greater  wilL" 

"  Yes,  and  you  take  His  blessing  with  you." 
He  bowed  his  head  reverently.  Then,  afrer  a 
pause,  and  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  H&nnohen,  you 
made  me  a  promise  once.  Now  I  am  going  away 
I  must  remind  you  of  it.  You  promised  that  if  I 
gave  you  one  day  a  Nuremberg  egg,  you  would 
not  refuse  it" 

Jeanie  looked  up  with  some  vexation  in  her 
faoe.  She  had  been  hoping  that  foolish  promise 
was  forgotten,  very  earnestly,  since  one  day  when  . 
she  had  learned  by  accident  that  Nuremberg  eggs 
were  not  laid  by  fowl  of  any  mortal  species. 
But  her  fef^turea  lel^^ed  into  a  smile  aa  she  said, 
"  You  kx^w  you  i^yed  upon  my  ignorfuice, 
Junker  August.  A  cavalier  such  as  you  are, 
should  be  above  taking  adT^ntaga  of  an  ignorant 
girl" 

"You  must  not  find  fault  with.me  now,  when 
I  am  going  away,  perhaps,  for  eye?.  And  you 
must  not  refuse  what  may  be  my  last  request — 
that  you  will  keep  this  Nuj»mberg  egg  and  wear 
it,  for  my  sake."  As  he  spoke,  be  hung  roxind 
her  neck,  by  a  golden  chain,  a  beautiful  watch  of 
the  old  Nuremberg  form  and  fashion,  large  and 
oval,  and  set  with  costly  pearls.* 

*'  Oh,  Herr  August !  "  cried  Jeanie,  her  cheeks 
dyed  with  crimson,  and  her  breath  coming  and 
^ing  rapidly  with  a  mingling  of  many  feelings, 
surprise,  embarrassment,  and  a  kind  of  fear  that 
was  more  than  half  rapture.  "  I  ought  not  to  have 
this  beautifal  thing.  It  is  for  too  oobHj  for  me. 
And  you  ought  not  to  give  it  to  me.  fiideed,— 
indeed, — it  is  quite  wrong." 

"  Indeed, — indeed, — it  is  quite  right.  H&nn- 
chen,  my  father  knows.  He  has  piven  me  leave 
to  do  it."  (Not  very  willingly,  if  aU  the  truth 
had  been  told ;  but  there  were  few  things  he 
could  refuse  this  idolized,  only  son,  and  by  this 
time  the  Scottish  maiden  had  won  her  own 
place  in  his  affections.  Moreover,  she  was  cer- 
tainly "well  born,"  that  is  to  say,  noble,  and 
weaiw,  after  all,  was  not  indispensable.) 

*  STuremberg  was  famous  in  those  days  for  the  manafao- 
ture  of  vatcheB,  vbich  used  often  to  be  called  '*Ure 
Nuzembei^  egga." 
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In  Iiappy  unoonsciouBness  of  the  thoughts  of 
their  elders  about  them,  the  two  children  (for 
tfuch  they  really  were)  hung  together  over  the 
watch,  August  exhibiting,  and  Jeanie  admiring 
its  many  beauties  and  perfections.  Her  words 
were  few,  but  her  heart  was  fall,  almost  to  aching, 
wi^  intense  troubled  joy.  It  was  not  the  gin 
of  the  beantUul  thing  itseif  that  so  moved  her,  but 
all  tiiat  it  said  to  ber,  all  that  it  meant  for  her ; 
and  August,  for  his  part,  was  ^lad  exceedingly,  for 
he  knew  that  she  i^nderstood  it  all.  There  was  no 
gift  that  she  could  refuse  to  take  irom  him, 
when  the  right  time  should  come  to  lay  it  at 
her  feet.  But  meanwhile  he  too  must  have 
a  gift  from  her.  After  the  custom  of  her  country, 
to  which  she  still  adhered  when  indoors,  a  simple 
blue  ribbon  confined  the  rich  masses  of  her  golden 
hair.  It  had  accidentally  become  untied ;  and 
with  one  rapid  unexpected  movement  August 
seized  upon  it. 

**  There !  forgive  me,  Hannohen,  but  I  wanted  to 
have  it  as  your  keepsake,  eaxA  I  feared  you 
would  think  it  too  precious  to  part  with."  And 
he  bn^e  into  a  little  laugh,  half  of  gladness, 
half  of  amusement  at  her  disooncerted  wok,  and 
the  bewildered  air  with  which  she  tried  to  gather 
up  ber  straying  locks  in  one  hand,  the  other  still 
holding  the  Nuremberg  egg. 

At  ihat  moment  Hugh  burst  in.  "Jeanie  I 
Uncle  Charles  has  sent  for  me  at  last,"  he  cried  in 
English.  "Why,  what  is  the  matter?  you  look 
so  strange, — and  your  hair  is  all  down,  over  your 
shoulders." 

"  He  has  sent  for  you  ? "  repeated  Jeanie, 
turning  towards  him. 

"  And  time  be  did,  Tm.  sure  t  I  am  not  to 
lose  an  instant. — ^Hec^  sirs,  wbat  a  bonnie 
watch  t" 

Both  August  and  Jeanie  were  oonsraona  of  a 
sudden  recoil  into  themselves,  a  pang  and  thrill 
almost  of  shame.  The  watob  was  a  sacred  thing, 
they  did  not  want  it  admired  and  disouBsed  aa  a 
common  -time-pieoe,  made  only  to  tell  the  hours. 
For  a  moment  bot^  were  silent,  then  a  happy 
thought  inspired  August.  "  I  am  exchanging  gifts 
with  my  friends,"  he  sud,  "  because  I  am  going 
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away.  I  am  entering  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Sweden.  I  have  just  received  a  nomination  as 
one  of  the  royal  pagM.  Here  is  my  gift  for 
you,  Hughie,  though  I  hope  to  meet  you  iu 
the  camp."  He  took  out  a  bright  golden  coin 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  aunt  as  a 
pocket-piece,  and  transferred  it  to  the  delighted 
Hugh,  to  whom  even  a  silver  dcdlar  would  have 
been  by  no  means  unvraloome.  "  Oh,  how  good 
of  yon  1 "  cried  Hugh,  pocketing  bis  treasure. 
"Do  show  me  the  watch  though.  Yes,  it  is 
lovely — wunder  schm.  But  I  must  not  stay. 
Where  is  the  Herr  Baron?  I  could  not  go 
without  bidding  him  farewell  and  thanking  him 
for  all  his  goodness,  if  the  King  himself  had  sent 
for  me." 

"  You  will  find  him  in  his  cabinet. — But  why 
all  this  sudden  hurry  ?  " 

*'  I  dinna  ken,  Ich  weiss  nicht,"  said  Hugh, 
mixing  a  tongue  or  two  in  his  hurry.  "Uncle 
Charlie  says  I  must  meet  him  at  once  at  the 
mill  on  the  FtSrth  road,  two  miles  outside  the 
gate." 

"  I  will  put  your  clothes  together,*'  sud  Jeanie, 
rising  from  her  seat. 

"  You  need  not,  I  am  to  take  nothing  but  my 

knapsack.  The  rest  can  be  sent  to  me,  Uncle 
Charlie  will  tell  you  when  and  where.  So  ho 
says  at  least.    Look  for  yourself." 

He  dfirted  off  to  find  the  baron,  and  August 
took  up  the  note  which  he  had  flung  upon  the  table, 
and  looked  at  it  with  some  curiosity.  "  It  seems 
strange  altogether,"  he  remarked  to  Jeanie. 
"  Why  did  not  your  uncle  send  for  Hugh  before ; 
and  why  Aoea  he  send  for  him  now  in  such  hot 
haste — needless  haste,  I  should  fancy  ?  " 

Jeanie  had  her  own  suspicions,  and  they  were 
very  painful  ones.  She  oould  not  breathe  them 
into  the  ears  of  another,  so  she  only  answered, 
"  Unole  Charles  was  always  a  little  sudden  sod 
hasty  in  his  ways.  I  hope  Hu^h  will  not  take 
after  him  in  uiat ;  he  sometimes  makes  me 
anxious.  But  I  most  go  now  and  try  what  I  can 
do  for  him,  poor  child !  " 

"  Yes,  go  ; — but  first  say  '  tboa  '  to  me, 
Hftnnchen.    Say  *  God  go  with  tlieo,  August.' " 


WILLIAM  WILBEBFOECE, 

AND  THK  FIB8T  CHAMHONS  OF  THE  AIH'I-SLATERT  CAUSE. 


IT  was  remarked,  after  the  recent  celebra- 
tion of  the  Jubilee  of  Emancipation  that  the 
Centenary  of  Freedom  ought  not  to  escape  notice. 
So  great  have  been  the  social  advances,  it  seems 
DOW  scarcely  credible  that  it  is  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  since  slavery  was  formally 
pronounced  illegal  in  England.  As  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  the  history  of  memorable  achievements, 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  engaged  in 
the  struggle  have  faded  almost  out  of  sight. 

Compared  with  other  names,  how  seldom  we 
hear  mentioned  that  of  Granville  Sharpe ;  yet 
he  must  be  regarded  as  the  patriarch  and 
anoestor — ^the  most  resolnte  and  enterprising 
forerunner  ia  the  great  work.  To  him  it  is  owing. 


after  a  struggle  of  many  years  against  authority 
and  against  precedent,  that  the  law  of  the 
constitution  was  re-affirmed  in  our  Courts  of 
Justice,  "  that  there  can  be  no  slaves  in  England, 
and  that  the  fact  of  a  negro  being  found  in  thi.-* 
country  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  he  is  a  frieeman." 
As  James  Montgomery  sung — 

"When  ^upe,  oa  pnmd  Britannia'i  chartned  shore, 
From  Libyan  limbs  the  muBaotumed  fetten  tore. 
And  taaght  the  world,  that  while  she  rules  the  vaTU 
Her  soil  is  freedom  to  the  feet  of  slaves." 

He  was  a  mighty  leader  in  the  struggle 
which  set  aside  previous  decisions  eren  of  great 
lawyers,  and  won  from  the  lip^of  Mansfield  the 
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detexmination  which  is  now  the  acknowledged 
law  of  the  land,  **  that,  no  forragner  can  in 
England  daim  a  right  over  a  man ;  such  a  claim 
is  not  known  in  the  laws  of  England."  Perhaps 
the  inscription  npon  his  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey  may  now  seem  to  some  almost 
mysterious.  "  Header,  if  on  perusing  this 
tribute  to  a  private  individual,  thou  shouldest  bo 
disposed  to  suspect  it  as  partial,  or  to  censure  it 
as  diffuse,  know  that  it  is  not  panegyric,  but 
history."  It  is  a  curious  story  to  read  how  this 
unprofessional  man  studied  law  so  as  to  instruct 
lawyers, — how  he  brought  captured  negroes  to 
the  bar  of  English  justice,  to  demand  freedom  and 
justice  for  them.  The  story  of  Jonathan  Strong  is 
almost  a  romance ;  but  in  the  instance  of  Somerset, 
the  negro,  he  oTerwhelmed  by  hia  s^acity  the 
very  prejudices  of  Mimafield  himself,  and  extorted 
the  decision  thai  settled  for  ever  the  question  of 
the  right  to  have  and  to  hold  human  beings  as 
property  on  English  ground.  Beneath  this 
decision,  on  the  22nd  June,  1772,  Sharpe  found  it 
easy  to  rescue  other  slaves ;  and  he  laboured  on. 
*'  lie  was  one,"  says  Zaclwury  Macaiday,  the 
father  of  the  historian,  "who,  for  near  eighty 
years,  stemmed  the  tide  of  oppression  and  cor- 
ruption — stood  before  kings  and  judges  in  the 
cause  of  the  friendless  and  the  f^t.  I  verily 
believe,"  he  continues,  "that  a  purer  and  more 
upright  mind,  more  single  in  its  aim  and 
intention,  and  more  unequivocally  sompulous  as 
to  the  rectitude  of  his  means,  more  simply 
directed  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  to  the  good  of 
man  has  never  left  i^thia  world."  Suw  was 
Qranville  Sharpe. 

To  him  succeeded  Thomas  Glarkson,  another 
of  ^ose  modest  workers  content  to  labour  with- 
out the  animating  exhilaration  resulting  from 
the  world's  applause  or  praise.  Quite  early 
in  life,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Cambridge, 
he  made  the  slave-trade  the  subject  of  an 
essay,  which,  while  it  called  attention  to  the 
subject,  gained  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  Uni- 
versily,  and  proved  the  introduction  to  a  long 
career  in  which  he  pursued  the  monster  slavery 
with  an  implacable  h<Kitility,  winning  for  him 
the  CTiithet  of  "  the  new  Las  Casas  of  the  negro 
race.  He  brought  to  his  work  an  imperious  perse- 
verance and  determination  of  purpose,  but  all 
animated,  gays  Brougham,  "by  a  piety  whidi 
would  hcrnour  a  saint.  He  supplied  Wuberforce 
with  the  facts  which  his  eloquence  knew  so  well 
how  to  employ,  and,  indeed,  he  drew  the  attention 
of  Wilberiorce  to  ihe  question,  and  secured  the 
services  of  that  great  mw,  and  leader  of  society, 
to  the  cause  of  the  negro. 

Nor  should  wo  forget  in  this  association  the 
name  of  Henry  Brougham.  While  the  manifold 
studies  through  which  he  moved — the  world  of 
education,  science,  literature,  law,  and  statesman- 
ship—prevented his  devotion  with  singleness  of 
purpose  to  that  one  object,  they  left  him  still  the 
ardent  and  eloquent  advocate  for  the  freedom  of 
the  slave.  Amidst  o&er  speeikers,  his  voice 
pealing  forth  its  long  protracA«d  tolUug  intona- 
tions of  parenthesis  and  period,  surged  like 
a  tempest,  and  broke  over  the  ears  of  men 
in  the  legislature  like  thunder  and  stonn. 
Especially   when   the   missionary    Smith  of 


Demerara  died — as  so  many  similar  men  after- 
wards died  in  the  United  States — a  mariyr  to 
the  inflexible  hatred  of  slave-holders,  and  slave- 
traders, — Brougham*8  voice  it  was  which  roused 
to  indignation  tho  sleeping  conscience  of  the 
country.  .The  missionary  anticipated  the  sen- 
tence of  death  pronounced  by  the  court-martial, 
and  died  in  prison.  To  prevent  insurrection  he 
was  ordered  to  be  buried  secretly  at  night, — not 
even  his  widow  was  allowed  to  follow  his  body ; 
she,  however,  evaded  the  order,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  beloved  victim  found  her  at  the  grave  await- 
ing the  ghastly  funeral. 

But  w&  name  of  William  Wilberforce  is  one 
which  no  succession  of  time  can  overshadow. 
It  reminds  us  how  far  back  our  memory  is  travel- 
ling to  notice  that,  although  we  may  have  seen 
Wilbraforce  and  heard  his  voice,  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  him  to  the 
very  characteristic  reminiscence  of  Boswell, 
the  biographer  of  Johnson.  Boswell  happened 
to  be  in  York  on  the  occasion  of  Wilberforce's 
first  election  for  Yorkshire.  A  vast  concourse  of 
the  freeholders  was  assembled  in  the  castle-yard 
at  York,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  rival  can- 
didates. It  was  a  cold  day  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  hail  came  down  in  sheets ;  such  was 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  that  men  of  the 
greatest  physical  powers  had  scarcely  succeeded 
in  making  themselves  heard ;  the  meeting  had 
been  a  protracted  one,  the  listeners  were  weary, 
when  Wilberforce  came  forward.  "  I  saw,"  said 
Boswdl,  describing  the  scene,  "what  seconed  a 
mere  skrimp  mount  upon  Hha  table,  but  as  I 
listened  he  grew  and  grew  until  ijie  shrimp 
became  a  whale."  Such  was  the  magic  of  his 
voice  and  the  grace  of  his  expression,  that  by  his 
very  first  sentence  he  arrested,  and  for  above  an 
hour  he  continued  to  enchain,  the  attention  of 
the  surrounding  multitude. 

William  Wilberforce  was  bom  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1759,  in  the  town  of  Hull — famous  old 
Hull,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  and 
named  after  the  old  forgotten  stream  which,  like 
the  Tib  in  Manchester,  modestly  disclaims  almost 
all  knowledge  and  observation ;  old  Hull,  famous 
for  its  sie^  in  the  days  of  our  civil  wars,  plea- 
santly recited  in  one  of  the  historical  fictions  of 
James ;  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Andrew 
Marvel  equ^  in  honour  as  poet  and  patriot, 
whose  father  was  vicar  of  the  church  which  still 
pours  out  from  its  tower  the  musio  of  its  silverj- 
beUs.  In  this  ancient  old  town  of  the  Ketber- 
lands  of  England  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
passing  stranger  not  to  notice  the  colossal  pillar 
crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  great  philanthro- 
pist. Here  his  father  was  a  merchant,  but  he 
traced  his  descent  from  a  family  which  had  for 
many  ages  possessed  a  large  estate  at  Wilberfoss, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  His 
mother  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
distinguished  family  of  the  Sumners.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Hull,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  his  mind  received  an  abiding 
impression  from  the  mould  of  his  masters  there, 
for  those  masters  were  Joseph  Milner,  the  church 
historian,  and  his  brother,  Isaac  Milner,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  considerable  honours  in  the 
Church.   The  theological  sentiment^  of  Wilbcr 
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force  in  after  life  were  very  mncli  those  of  these 
men,  in  their  own  day  eminent,  although  now 
almost  forgotten.  His  father  died  before  he  was 
ten  years  of  age,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  fortune, 

which  was  at 
a  later  period 
increased  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle 
to  whose  care  he 
was  committed. 

Hence  for 
sometime  we 
find  him  at 
Wimbledon.  As 
you  skirt  the 
common  they 
will  still  point 
out  to  you  the 
house  where 
Wilberforce 
lived.  His  aunt, 
the  wife  of  his 
uncle,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  George 
Whitfieldr  he 
thought  after- 
wards if  he  had 
stayed  with  his 
relations  there, 
he  would  pro- 
bably have  been 
a  despised 
Methodist.  His  mother  removed  him,  he 
was  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  and  she  was 
desirous  that  he  should  know  much  more  of 
society  than  could  ever  possibly  be  the  case  if  he 
continued  beneath  his  uncle's  roof.  Besides  the 
University  was  before  him,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  passed  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  did  not,  however,  yield  himself  to 
the  enchantments  of  learning,  he  was  a  child  of 
fortune,  and  at  Cambridge  he  appears  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the 
wilful ;  it  was  not  here  that  he  gave  indications 
of  the  eminence  he  was  to  attain. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  reached  his  majority,  by 
an  expenditure  of  8,000Z.,  he  found  himself  the 
representative  for  Hull  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  young  man  must  have  given 
very  distinct  ovideace  of  the  powers  which  were 
sleeping  dormant  within  him.  At  once  he  passed 
into  an  illustrious  circle,  received  by  all  the 
members  of  the  great  world  with  open  arms, — 
Fox,  Sheridan,  "William  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Windham.  In  one  company  Mrs.  Sheridan  sung  to 
please  him,  and  in  another  we  find  him  singing 
to  please  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  now  passing  an 
■evening  with'  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  now  with  the 
"charming  Mrs.  Crewe."  Surely  the  young  man 
was  in  danger  of  being  ruined.  By  the  time 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  member  for 
Yorkshire.  It  says  very  much  for  the  strength 
of  his  character  that  he  survived  all  these  tests, 
passed  safely  through  them,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  appeara  before  us  as  a  new  and 
another  character. 

He  went  on  the  Continent  accompanied  by  his 
old  tutor  and  friend,  Isaac  Milner.  The  influence 
of  the  clergyman  upon   the  young  man,  the 


fascinating  favourite  of  fortune,  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  good,  it  effected  a  transformation 
in  his  character,  there  awoke  within  him  a  sense 
of  the  oamestuesB  and  reality  of  life,  and  he  seeius 
to  have  begun  to  live  indeed.  He  wrote  to  a 
number  of  his  friends,  telling  them  of  the  change, 
which  would  also  change  in  some  measure  his 
relations  with  them;  and  of  course  many  of 
them  dropped  away.  Pitt  was  made  of  nobler 
stuff ;  he  appears  to  have  known  the  man.  His 
reply  was  only  full  of  kindness.  He  told  Wilber- 
force that  nothing  could  alter  their  friendship,  and 
that  as  to  the  change  of  which  he  spoke,  he  was 
sure  his  friend  could  only  do  what  was  right. 
The  connection  between  these  two  was  very 
close,  and  the  more  remarkable  in  that  Wilberforce 
was  so  frequently  in  opposition  to  the  great 
minister.  It  is  said  that  the  opposition  of 
Wilberforce  was  almost  the  only  event  ever  able 
to  disturb  the  sleep  of  Pitt,  or  to  agitate  the  rest 
of  that  imperturbable  spirit. 

Many  years  later,  whep  the  charge  of  misap- 
plication of  public  money  was  made  against 
Lord  Melville,  Pitt  was  most  anxious  to  secure 
the  acquittal  of  his  political  colleague  and  personal 
friend.  The  high  integrity  and  purity  of  Pitt 
was  so  well  known,  and  so  thoroughly  trnsted, 
that  independent  members  looked  grave ;  they 
knew  not  which  way  to  vote,  and  waited  until 
they  had  heard  what  the  decision  of  Wilberforce 
would  be,  determining  to  be  guided  by  his  known 
conscientiousness,  and  impartiality  of  mind. 
Wilberforce  himself  waited  until  almost  the  last 
to  speak.  He  rose  late  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a 
universal  thrill  of  expectation ;  he  looked  across 
at  Pitt,  and  observed  him  listening  with  intense 
expectation.  "It  required  no  little  effort,"  said 
Wilberforce  aftorwards,  "  to  resist  the  fascination 
of  that  penetrating  eye,  from  which  Lord  Erskine 
was  always  thought  to  shrink."  But  in  his  first 
sentence  he  declared  that  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  culpable  conduct  of  Lord 
Melville,  and  could  not  refuse  to  satisfy  the  moral 
sense  of  England.  The  speech  of  Wilberforce 
decided  the  motion ;  it  carried  with  it  forty  votes. 
And  most  singularly  in  the  history  of  the  House, 
an  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  Speaker  for  his 
casting  vote. 

It  was  in  1787  that  Wilberforce  resolved  to 
bring  the  subject  of  tho  Abolition  of  Slaver;' 
and  the  condition  of  tho  African  before  the 
notice  of  Parliament.  For  some  years  Wilber- 
force hiwi  been  on  the  alert  making  inquiries 
and  obtaining  information  ;  but  in  this  yoar 
he  was  staying  with  Pitt  at  Holwood.  They 
were  sitting  with  Lord  Grenville  in  the  grounds 
at  the  root  of  an  old  tree,  engaging  in  cheerful 
talk,  "  One  has  often,"  says  Wilberforce,  " » 
local  recollection  of  particular  incidents,  and 
I  distinctly  remember  the  very  knoll  -on  which  1 
was  sitting,  when  Pitt  said  to  me,  *  Wilberforce 
why  don't  you  give  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  Slave  Trade?  You  have  already 
taken  great  pains  to  collect  information,  you  are 
therefore  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  ■which  doing 
so  will  ensure  you.  I>o  not  lose  time,  or  the 
ground  may  l)e  occupied  by  another."  This 
appears  to  have  brought  the  question  to  the 
surface,  and  that  year,  and  the  next,  and  the 
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following,  Wilberforce  having  launched  upon  the 
enterprise  devoted  to  it  the  maturity  of  his  powers. 
So  it  came  about  that  Wilberforce  was  regarded 
by  all  as  the  representative  of  the  great  move- 
ment both  within  and  outside  of  the  House. 

Lord  Brougham  speaks  of  the  feeble  constitu- 
tion of  Wilberforce,  "  which  made  him  say  all  his 
life  that  he  was  never  either  well  or  ill "  and 
"  his  figure  exceedingly  undignified  and  ungrace- 
ful, yet  he 'had  a  voice  sweetly  musical  beyond 
that  of  most  men,  and  of  great  compass  also, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  speakers*of  his  age  in 

Sathos,  and  also  in  graceful  imd  perfectly  elegant 
Lotion."  **Hia  eloquence,"  says  the  same 
autilior,  "was  of  tito  highest  order,  persuasive  and 
pathetic  in  an  eminent  degree,  elevated  by 
the  sublime  topics  of  holy  writ : 

*Tbe  thoughts  that  vzapt  IiaiBh'a  hallowed  booI  on 

fire  I 

Brougham  also  speaks  of  the  restraint  Wil- 
berforce put  upon  himself  in  the  use  of  weapons 
which  were  ready  at  his  command.  "AVhen  a 
well-known  popular  member  thought  fit  to 
designate  him  repeatedly,  and  very  irregularly, 
as  *  the  Honourable  and  JReligiom  (!)  gentleman,' 
— ^not  because  he  was  ashamed  of  the  cross 
he  gloried  in,  but  because  he  felt  indignant 
at  any  one  in  the  British  Senate  deeming 
piety  a  matter  of  impitaiion,  he  poured  out  a 
stream  of  saioasm  which  none  who  heard  it  can 
ever  forget.  A  common  friend  of  the  parties, 
having  remarked  to  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  beside 
whom  he  sat, '  tiiat  this  greatly  outmattmed  Fitt, 
himself  the  great  master  of  sarcasm,  the  reply  of 
that  great  man  and  just  observer  was  worthy  to 
be  remarked.  '  Yes,'  said  he,  *  it  is  the  most 
striking  thing  I  almost  ever  heard,  but  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  more  singular  proof  of  Wilberforoe's 
virtue  than  of  his  genius ;  for  who  but  he  ever 
was  possessed  of  sndh  a  formidalde  weapon,  and 
never  used  it  ? '  *' 

When  in  1789  Wilberforce  opened  the  question, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  slave  traffic,  and  the 
impolicy  as  well  as  cruelty  of  the  trade,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  there  were 
persona  who  denied  these  horrora  altogether, 
and  spoke  of  the  middle  passage  as  a  voy^  of 
pleasure  I  But  he  referred  to  a  slave  ship  then 
fitting  out  for  the  traffic,  and  lyin^  in  the  river. 
A  nnmber  of  the  more  consmentious  members 
went  on  board  to  examine  the  Arrangements,  and 
test  the  correctness  of  the  statements ;  and  they 
returned  filled  with  indignation  and  horror,  and 
even  added  to  the  impression  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  speech  of  Wilberforce.  Edmund 
Burke  said  that  in  his  opinion,  not  merely  the 
British  nation,  but  all  Europe  were  under  very 
great  and  serious  obligation  to  the  honourable 
^utleman,  for  having  brought  the  subject  forward 
in  a  manner  the  most  masterly,  impressive  and 
eloqnent,  principles  so  admirably  laid  down  with 
so  much  order  and  force  were  equal  to  anything 
he  had  ever  heard  of  in  modem  oratory,  and 
perhajiB  it  was  not  excelled  by  anything  to  be 
met  with  in  Demosthenes. 

For  a  long  time  Wilberforce,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Anti-Hslavery  cause,  was  the  object  of 
the  hittOTest  and  moat  malignant  vituperation. 


He  had  to  contend  against  those  who  claimed  a 
vested  interest  in  the  right  to  capture  and  to 
make  chattels  of  the  duldren  of  the  injured 
African  race.  To  obtain  a  law  which  should 
prohibit  this  unhallowed  traffic  was  the  work 
of  years ;  and  Wilberforce  nobly  and  pereist- 
ently  toiled  on  through  evil  and  good  report. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay," 
refers  to  his  protracted  labour.  **  The  slave-trade 
occupied  him  nine  hours  daily  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  he  sat  up  one  night  in  every  week 
beside."  Lord  Macaulay's  father  was  one  of  the 
illustrious  bond  who  worked  with  Wilberforce 
to  this  great  end.  It  was  during  these  years 
and  the  toils  and  the  persecution  inddent 
upon  them,  that  Cowper  addressed  his  sonnet 
to  Wilberforce : 

"Thy  country,  'Wilberforce,  with  joat  disdain. 
Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impioUB  call'd 
Fanatic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthralled 
From  exile,  public  sole,  and  elavery's  chain." 

Some  of  the  last  words  eVer  written  by  John 
Wesley  were  to  Wilberforce.  "  Oh,  be  not  weary  of 
well-doing.  Go  on  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the 
power  of  His  might,  till  even  American  slavery, 
the  vilest  tiiat  ever  saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish  away 
before  it.  That  He  who  has  guided  thee  from  your 
youth  up  may  continue  to  strengthen  you  in  this 
and  all  things,  is  the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  your 
afiectionate  servant,  Jolm  Wesley." 

Still,  although  we  associate  me  name  of  Wil- 
berforce with  these  great  anli-slaveiy  efibrts,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  this  constitutes  his  only 
claim  to  the  veneration  and  regard  of  posterity. 
In  a  debate  in  July,  1813,  on  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  religious  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  people  of  India,  he  pressed  strongly  the 
desirability  of  countenancing  the  efforts  of  mis- 
sionaries. This  speech  is  before  us  now  while  we 
write,  it  is  most  statesmanlike  and  prophetic,  it 
is  not  the  language  of  a  visionary,  but  of  a  man 
capable  of  deep  thought  and  statesmanlike  pre- 
science. It  is  glowingly  eloquent,  and  eam^tly 
pleads,  not  for  the  bhnd  fuiy  of  proselyting 
and  persecuting ;  but  that  we  should  render  our- 
selves secure  by  the  gradual  inlxoduction  of  our 
own  principle  and  opinions,  of  our  laws,  insti- 
tutions, and  manners,  and  above  all,  as  the  source 
of  every  other  improvement,  of  our  religion  and 
consequently  of  our  morals.  Upon  innumerable 
other  questions,  when  the  voioe  of  philanthropy 
was  needed,  that  silvery,  winning  and  most 
persuasive  voice  was  found  always  true  to  tho 
instincts  of  humanity.  After  more  than  forty 
years'  service  as  an  independent  member, 
Wilberforce  retired  from  Parliament  in  1825. 
Long  years  had  passed,  and  nearly  all  the 
great  friends  with  whom  he  had  sat  there  l  ad 
gone.  In  1806  he  had  lost  his  illustrious  friend 
Pitt,  and  in  that  great  funeral  which  carried  tho. 
statesman  to  his  grave,  Wilberforce  most  appro- 
priately bore  the  banner  of  England  before  the 
^arse.  It  seemed  to  him,  he  said,  as  **if 
the  eagle  fiice  of  Chatham  seemed  to  look  down 
with  consternation  into  the  dark  house  which 
received  all  that  remained  of  so  much  power  and 
gloiy." 

wilberforce  did  not  write  much,  but  Ida 
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"  Practical  View  of  Christianity,"  had  for  a  long 
time,  and  especially  upon  its  first  appearance, 
an  immense  acceptance  and  extensive  popularity. 
Eobert  Hall  refers  to  it  as  an  inestimable  work, 
which  had  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  to 
rouse  the  sensibility,  and  to  augment  the  piety 
of  the  age. 

"  I  never,"  says  Mackintosh,  "  saw  anyone 
who  touched  life  at  so  many  points,  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  in  a  man  who  is  supposed 
to  live  absolutely  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
future  state.  When  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons  he  seemed  to  have  the  freshest  mind 
of  any  of  those  there.  There  was  all  the  charm 
of  youth  about  him,  and  he  is  quite  as  remarkable 
in  this  bright  evening  of  his  day,  as  when  I  saw 
him  in  his  glory  many  years  ago." 

His  conversation  was  a  buoyant,  exhilarating 
influence,  the  evidence  of  an  abounding  and 
sympathetic  soul.   He  carried  into  aU  minds 


flower  in  his  hand;  and  his  favourite  authors, 
especially  if  they  were  pocket  editions,  were 
filled  with  dried  flowers.  He  was  a  delightful 
companion,  and  of  course,  although  he  had  passed 
out  of  the  great  public  arena,  after  breakfast  there 
was  plenty  of  business  to  be  transacted  between 
him  and  his  secretary.  His  habits  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  made  him  indisposed  to  retire 
early,  and  it  was  his  wont  to  sit  up  late  either 
reamng  with,  or  talking  to,  a  friend.   Not  alto- 

f ether  imruffled  by  sorrow  were  bis  last  years, 
6  wept  by  the  death-bed  of  his  two  daughters. 
Desirous  of  increasing  bis  fortune  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sons,  he  took  part  in  a  speculation  in  which 
he  lost  a  very  considerable  part  of  what  he  had. 
But  cheerfully  still  the  days  glided  on,  although 
he  became  comparatively  poor.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
visiting  them  at  their  incumbencies  the  old 
statesman  listened  with  child-like  docility  to  the 
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with  which  he  came  in  contact,  the  conviction, 
of  his  eminent  sincerity. 

At  last  the  man  who  had  exchanged  wit  with 
George  Selwyn,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  1782  had  written,  "  Wilberforce,  we  must 
have  ^ou  again,  the  Prince  says  he  will  come  at 
any  time  to  hear  you  sing ; "  who  had  been  the 
trusted  and  beloved  friend  of  the  mightiest 
statesman  of  his  time,  although  taking  bis  own 
independent  way,8unk  down  into  the  happy  repose 
of  a  most  genial  old  age.  He  was  still  the  object 
of  interest  to  multitudes  who  sought  him,  and  who 
were  regaled  by  his  hospitable  cheer,  some  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  some  to  expound  a  newly 
discovered  grievance,  some  to  solicit  his  aid  in  a 
scheme  of  benevolence ;  and  so  the  days  wore  on. 
He  had  a  passion  for  flowers,  he  was  usually  in 
the  flower-garden  or  the  conservatory  before 
breakfast,  it  was  difficult  to  draw  him  in  to  the 
table,  and  when  he  came  it  was  usually  with  a 


voices  of  his  own  children.  At  length  he  died  at 
his  residence  Cadogan  Place,  Chelsea,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four ;  and  in  the  presence  of  a  largo 
number  of  the  members  of  bolli  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  laid  in  bis  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Perhaps  of  the  numbers  reposing  there, 
judges  and  peers,  churchmen,  statesmen  and 
eminent  writers,  not  one  has  a  more  abiding 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  do  any  kind 
of  justice  to  the  admirable  and  amiable  man  who 
was  as  the  Elisha  to  this  great  Elijah  ;  the  com- 
manding prophet  of  the  cause  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  slave.  Fowell  Buxton  entered  upon 
his  career  of  useful  and  benevolent  labour  as  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  sinking  into  age  and  feebleness. 
The  patriarch  recognised  in  his  young  friend  his 
successor,  and  upon  every  occasion,  aa  oppor- 
tunity offered,  showed  his  confidence  in,  and 
his  affection  for  him.    The  men,  whose  names  we 
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have  mentioned,  fought  the  battle,  they  created 
the  opinion,  which  Mr.  Buxton  directed  to 
a  triumphant  issne ;  he  also  was  a  noble  soldier 
in  the  later  yearB  of  conflict,  bnt  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  he  alone  received  an  elevation  in 
rank  and  hononr  for  carrying  the  standard 
whose  victory  had  reflected  snch  distin- 
guished hononr  on  the  British  name.    Sir  Thomas 


IT  was  said  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Bipon  that 
every  act  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese 
was  consecrated  by  prayer.  No  small  responsi- 
bility devolves  upon  one  who  takes  up  duties 
carried  forward  in  such  a  spirit.  Dr.  Boyd 
Carpenter,  who  was  recently  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  "brings  to  his  task  not  only  the 
popular  gifts  of  eloquence,  but  practical  experi- 
ence. Born  at  Liverpool  in  1841,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  in  that  city,  he  breathed  an  atmosphere 
of  piety  from  his  earliest  years.    After  graduate 


Fowell  Buxton  has  many  claims  upon  our 
affectionate  memories,  amply  shown  forth  in 
his  Life  by  his  son  in  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic and  animating  pieces  of  modem  biography ; 
but  we  suppose  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered 
because  he  led  on  the  last  struggles  which 
resulted  in  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1834. 


ing  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  scholar  of 
St.  Catherine's  College,  he  was  ordained,  in  1864, 
to  a  curacy  at  Maidstone.  Two  years  later  he 
removed  to  St.  Paul's,  Clapham,  and  again 
subsequently  to  Holy  Trinity,  Lee.  In  1870,  ho 
was  appointed,  on  the  death  of  the  Eev.  W.  B. 
Mackenzie,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  James's, 
Holloway.  The  church  had  long  been  a  centre 
of  evangelical  influence,  and  here  his  reputation 
grew  rapidly.  His  preaching,  which  attracted 
ever-growing  numbers,  was  supplemented  by 
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pastoral  Tisitation,  while  every  kind  of  Christian 
work  was  vigorously  promoted.  No  class  escaped 
hia  ohservation ;  by  his  services  for  working  men 
he  showed  his  anxiety  to  extend  the  area  of 
Christian  effort,  and  by  his  zeal  in  seeking  out  lay 
helpw,  his  ready  appreciation  of  diverse  means. 
A  period  of  personal  trial  served  only  to  deepen 
the  sympathies  with  which  he  was  regarded.  In 
1879  he  was  offered  the  living  of  Christ  Church, 
Lancaster  Gate,  where  he  drew  round  him  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  congregalionB  in 
the  metropoHs ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  made 
a  CSiaplfun  to  the  Queen.  In  1882  he  was 
nominated  a  Canon  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  His  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of 
Bipon  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter  has  been  a  select  preacher, 
both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford;  and  has  fre- 
quently occupied  the  pnlpits  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1878  he  was  the 
Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  taking  for  his 
subject  "The  Witness  of  the  Heart  to  Christ." 
The  Lectures,  published  in  a  small  volume  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  are  thoroughly 
characteristic  in  style.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  hooka.  The  nrst,  written  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  dealt  with  a  congenial  theme, 
the  lives  of  Kreat  preachers,  "The  Prophets  of 
Christendom.  His  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Eevelation,  included  in  the  Popular  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament  edited  by  Bishop  EUicott, 
had  a  higher  aim. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  from  his 
Hulsean  Lectures  as  restating  a  truth  which 
needs  to  be  pondered  in  these  times  of  social 
agitation. 

"  Conquerors  and  philanthropists — the  most 
sternly  practical  and  the  most  dreamy  of  men — 
have  always  imagined  that  a  paradisfucal 
community  could  be  formed  by  bringing  men  to 
agree  to  unite  themselves  in  some  ready-mada 
organisation ;  but  the  phalansteries  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  "  happy-femily  "  sort  of  empire 
of  the  absolutist  have  been  failures ;  for  they  are 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  wrong  way. 
They  are  efforts  to  heal  the  diseases  of  humanity 
by  external  remedies ;  they  work  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  They  foil  who 
hope  to  make  men  happy  and  good  by  forcing 
them  into  confederacy.  Coarse  and  brutal- 
minded  conquerors  might  weld  men  together  by 
the  clumsy  method  of  coercion.  But  Christ 
worked  upon  the  opposite  method.  The  disease 
was  in  the  individual ;  the  reformation  must 
commence  with  iJie  centre,  that  it  might  spread 
to  the  circumference :  like  one  who  understood 
the  problem.  He  refused  to  work  from  without ; 
He  would  work  from  within ;  the  good  within 
would  blossom  outwards:  He  sought  to  cleanse 
the  system,  for  iJius  -^le  pain&l  sores  on  the 
surface  would  one  by  one  disappear.  He  did  not 
try  to  elevate  individuals  through  socwty  first. 
He  knew  that  the  elevation  of  Bociety  could  only 
be  effected  really  and  enduringly  by  the  elevation 
of  individuals ;  then  as  their  influence  spread, 
the  moral  tone  would  rise  and  react  upon 
individuals,  for  the  moral  level  of  society  is  the 
averse  moral  level  of  the  persons  composing  it. 
By  the  i^^eration  of  the  individual  then  He 


would  regenerate  society.  But  to  force  reforma- 
tion upon  unwilling  people  and  upon  unripe 
generations  was  to  lose  the  moral  value  which 
the  slow  dawning  of  higher  ethical  -oonceptiona 
wotdd  bring  to  the  race.  The  method  might  be 
slower  than  the  rougher  and  readier  one  of 
compulsion,  but  it  was  surer,  and  it  effected  more 
completely  the  desired  social  results.  Each 
Christian  was  to  be  the  pioneer  of  greater  pro- 
gress, the  centre  of  light,  the  difiuser  of  the  pre- 
serving influence  of  a  nigh  moral  and  social  life." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Dr.  "Bo^A.  Carpenter 
enters  on  Ms  new  sphere. 


EOCKT  MOUNTAIN  SKETCHES. 

Vni. — A  CHASE. 

TEOUBLED  thoughts  came  to  the  minister  as 
he  lay  down  that  ziight  to  rest,  under  the 
open  skios,  and  wrappea  in  a  blanket  only. 
Nor  did  the  morning  bring  a  calmer  moocl. 
He  had  risked  a  good  deal  in  making  this  visit. 
Every  &ilnre  in  tke  line  of  philanthropy  is  apt  to 
beget  resolves  that  no  longer  will  wo  turn  aside 
from  our  beaten  paths  to  benefit  others.  Threats 
even  though  they  may  produce  terror,  yet  at  the 
same  time  incite  to  rebellion.  The  treatment 
which  Shiney  had  received  did  not  tend  to  that 
equanimity  which  is  usually  associated  with  his 
calling.  Pity  for  the  poor  woman  was  all  gone 
now,  his  own  injury  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  He  was  ready  to  include  her  in  his  con- 
demnation, and  fdmost  believed  that  she  had  only 
led  him  into  a  trap  to  see  him  humiliated.  Be 
even  be^m  to  try  to  find  flaws  in  her  story,  so 
that  he  could  make  himself  b^eve  tiliat  he  was 
justified  in  taking  any  revenge,  no  matter  how 
severe  it  might  be. 

The  prospect  of  a  break&stleas  ride  over  an 
unknown  number  of  miles  added  more  fuel  to 
the  already  brightly  burning  flune,  and  so  it  was 
some  time  ere  he  could  ^t  ms  horse  prepared  for 
the  journey.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  kejit 
down  his  excitement.  But  three  or  four  miles'  ride 
is  a  wonderful  calmer  to  an  angry  spirit,  and  so  it 
was  in  this  case.  As  yet  ho  had  not  come  to  tlio 
main  road,  and  until  then  he  was  in  doubt  which 
way  he  should  go.  Soon  he  reached  the  narrow 
denle  through  -t^ch  he  had  passed,  when  he  first 
came  up  to  the  cottage,  from  the  main  trail,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  passed  through  it  he  recognised 
the  place.  It  was  some  ten  miles  to  the  stage 
station,  and  that  was  in  a  different  direction  from 
the  place  of  his  evening's  appointment.  This 
disoovery  aroused  feelings  in  his  mind  which 
were  far  from  pleasant ;  but  a  hungry  man  is  apr 
to  satisfy  l^e  wfuits  of  the  body  first  if  he  can. 
and  then  look  after  other  matters.  Thus  it  was 
that,  even  idthough  his  doing  so  might  endanger 
his  reaching  his  appointment  in  time,  j'ct  he 
returned  and  rode  away  to  the  stage  station. 

It  was  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  when  he 
arrived  there,  and  in  a  little  while  the  wants  of 
hunger  were  satisfied. 

"  How  can  I  reach  Meadow  Creek  to  night  " 
he  asked  of  the  station  kee^ier. 
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"  Wa*al  the  on'y  way  I  knows  on  is  to  take 
the  stage." 
"How  far  is  it?" 

"  How  fur  I  nigh  on  to  forty  mile  I  reckon.** 
"  My  horse  will  not  carry  me,  that  is  certain." 

**  Sortin !  I  shoo'd  smile,  thet  animile  of  yours 
would  gin  out  afore  ya'd  git  half  way." 

"  When  does  the  stage  come  along  here  ?  " 
Stage  knm  along  !   Noon  or  tharabouts." 

"  But  it  doesn't  go  by  Meadow  Creek." 

*'  Go  by  Meadow  Creek !  Kaw,  but  the  tuther 
line  does. ' 

"  What  other  line  ?  " 

"  What  tuther  lino  is  thar  hut  the  Diamond?" 
"Shall  I  catch  it?" 

"  Eotch  it !  ye're  hound  to  ketch  it.  It  has  to 
wait  to  git  the  mails." 

**  What  time  shall  I  get  there  ?  " 

"What  tiiael  about  supper  time  or  thar- 
abouts." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do  save  only  to  wait 
and  take  the  stage  if  the  appointment  was  to 
be  kept.  Two  long  hours  at  a  wayside  stage 
station,  with  nothing  to  do  are  far  from  pleasant, 
in  contemplation,  especially  with  the  prospect  of 
missing  an  appointment  which  one  is  most 
desirous  to  keep.  Studying  his  Bible  and 
preparing  for  the  night's  service,  caused  the 
hours  to  pass  quickly  enough,  and  when  the 
stage  was  driven  up  to  the  station,  it  took  the 
minister  by  surprise. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  make  arran^ments 
with  the  station  keeper,  regarding  the  looking 
after  his  horse  and  his  accoutrements.  Gathering 
up  his  papers,  and  his  books,  he  took  his  seat 
alongside  the  driver,  and  soon  the  stage  coach 
was  speeding  along  the  road,  from  the  station. 

Twentj'  miles  over  a  mountain  divide  is  a 
pleasant  nde  if  you  have  a  pleasant  companion. 
Jim,  the  stage  driver,  had  been  amongst  the 
first  (as  he  himself  expressed  it)  to  throw  si&  in  the 
rockers.  He  had  much  to  tell,  and  related  many 
thrilling  adventures  which  had  occurred  to  himself 
with  road  agents,  Indians,  snow-storms,  and 
various  other  difficulties,  that  always  accompany 
such  an  occupation  upon  the  fixintiers.  Then  ho 
told  of  the  passengers  whom  he  had  carried  with 
him.  His  talk  made  the  time  pass  rapidly,  so 
that,  when  they  arrived  at  the  junction,  it  was 
with  a  meunre  of  regret  that  the  minister  parted 
company  with  him.  A  short  d^y  which  gave 
time  for  refreshments,  and  the  other  stage  arriving, 
he  was  upon  the  t<mA  once  more.  When  they 
reached  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  to  m 
held  quite  a  number  had  already  assembled 
awaiting  his  coming,  and  amongst  this  number, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  found  Steamboat, 
Juniper,  and  several  of  the  miners.  He  could 
not  understand  it,  why  they  had  come  over  to 
this  ^lace ;  his  first  idea  was  that  new  diggings 
had  just  been  discovered,  but  a  moment's  re- 
flection showed  him  that  this  could  not  be. 

As  Steamboat  came  forward  to  greet  him  he 
said  "  How-dy  I  Where's  your  eayure"  the  name 
that  they  give  to  a  horse  out  there.  *'  I  left  him 
at  a  station."  Then  Steamboat  drew  him  to 
one  side,  and  in  a  whisper  asked  him,  "Have 
yon  seen  Wild  Bill?" 

For  a  moment  the  minister  did  not  reply. 


He  doubted  whether  he  should  tell  of  his  ad- 
venture or  not,  but  at  last  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 
"Where?" 

"  At  the  stone  house  which  I  told  you  about." 

"  We've  been  there,  and  there  was  no  one  in 
it,"  said  Steamboat.  "  When  did  you  see  him  ?  " 
he  continued. 

"  Last  night." 

"  We  were  there  at  daylight,  and  we  followed 
his  Hrail  over  this  way,  but  we  lost  it  before  we 
struck  in." 

"  That  is  strange ;  he  was  there  last  night  at 
dark,  I  left  him  there ;  but  111  see  you  after  the 

meeting." 

The  two  friends  went  into  the  place  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held.  A  unfurnished 
loft  above  a  shop.  Without  any  plastering  or 
ceiling,  the  roof  was  covered  wim  shingles,  and 
there  was  a  hole  in  it,  around  which  had  been 
placed  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  with  a  circular  opening 
that  let  in  the  light.  This  opening  was  intended 
for  the  stovepipe.  An  empty  packing  ease,  with 
an  empty  box  behind  it,  was  provided  as  a  pulpit. 
Upon  either  side  of  the  room  wooden  pins  had 
been  driven  into  the  uprights,  to  which  the 
boards  of  the  house  were  nailed,  on  these  wooden 
pegs  rough  planks  had  been  laid,  and  every  few 
feet  a  wooden  block  was  placed  to  support  the 
front  part  of  the  plank,  lams  making  the  seats 
strong  enough  to  support  the  people  who  would 
occttjpy  them. 

The  two  friends  were  soon  followed  by  the 
congregation  which  numbered  about  fifty,  all  of 
tiiem  anxious  to  hear  the  Mountain  preacher,  and 
what  he  had  to  say.  Juniper  and  the  miners 
came  up  and  spoke  to  him,  they  told  him  that  he 
need  not  be  afraid  as  they  would  takie  care  of 
him.  Then  he  thought,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
disturbance,  and  they  have  come  to  protect  me ; 
but  he  had  been  so  kindly  treated  wherever  he 
had  held  a  service  that  this  thought  was  .soon 
dismissed,  this  could  not  be  the  reason. 

The  service  commenced.  The  singing  was  left 
entirely  to  the  minister,  not  a  voice  joining  in  to 
help  him,  even  his.  miner  friends  kept  still. 
With  much  trepidation  he  commenced  his 
sermon.  He  took  for  his  text  Luke  xxiv.  42,  43  : 
"  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  broiled  fish,  and 
of  an  honeycomb.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat 
before  tluam."  After  describing  the  great  events 
through  which  Christ  had  just  passed,  His  cruci- 
fixion, death,  and  burial,  he  pictured  the  wonderful 
walk  to  Emmaus,  after  the  resurrection,  and  the 
scene  in  which  the  Lord  at  last  revealed  Himself 
in  the  breaking  of  bread.  When  He  asked  the 
disciples  for  meat,  they  gave  it  to  Him,  scanty  fare 
indeed  for  the  Kiug  of  Glory,  but  He  took  it,  it 
was  just  what  they  had  at  hand.  "  So,  friends. 
He  does  not  ask  you  for  something  great,  He  asks 
you  for  what  you  have,  and  if  you  give  it  to  Him 
He  will  use  it."  Enlarging  on  this  point,  the 
minister  asked  his  hearers  ii^iat  tiiey  had  to  offer 
to  Christ.  There  was  not  one  who  (X)uld  not  ln*ing 
something.  Thenhespokeofthelovethatbronght 
Jesus  from  heaven  to  show  that  there  was  a  life 
after  death.  Thus,  whibst  he  was  preaching,  tiie 
minister  thought  ofhis  own  fe^ngs  in  the  morning. 
He  told  them  of  his  ezperienoe-rl^t  he  had 
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been  hardly  treated,  and  how  angry  he  had 
been  at  the  ta«atment.  But  how  differently 
Christ  had  acted  when  he  was  reviled  and  mal- 
treated. The  minister  was  himself  tonched  by  the 
thought,  and  pleaded  the  more  earnestly  with  hia 
hearers  to  surrender  their  hearts  to  Him  who  had 
died  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

The  sermon  did  not  move  them  as  he  had 
seen  others  moved,  although  they  were  respectful 
and  attentive.  He  thought  it  must  be  in  himself 
that  the  trouble  lay.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
prayed  most  eameauy,  asking  forgiveness  for  his 
sinml  anger  of  the  morning,  and  for  his  pride  of 
heart  in  failing  to  hold  up  Christ,  as  he  should 
have  done.  "V^en  he  had  ended  the  prayer,  he 
raised  his  head,  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw, 
sitting  at  the  end  of  the  room,  the  woman  Kate. 
She  had  entered  so  silently  whilst  he  was  praying, 
that  he  had  not  heard  her  come  in,  and  it 
was  with  difiSoulty  that  he  conld  master  him- 
self. 

The  minister  was  not  alone  in  this  feeling; 
every  eye  was  turned  to  where  she  sat,  fuid  there 
was  a  dark,  threatening  look  upon  almost  every 
face  in  the  room.  He  cl(»ed  the  meeting  rather 
abruptiy,  and  hastened  to  her  aide.  He  had  for- 
gotten his  distrust  of  her,  his  resentinent  of  the 
treatment  leceived.  She  was  to  him  now  only  a 
woman  in  danger,  needing  what  protection  he 
could  give,  and  he  fdt  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  restrain  any  action  against  her. 

No  sooner  did  he  reach  her  side,  than  she  said, 
**  Come,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

They  passed  out,  and  as  tiiej  did  so,  she  turned 
around,  and,  with  flashing  eyes,  coolly  surveyed 
the  assemblage.  She  was  a  woman,  and  the  look 
seemed  to  restrain  every  man  present. 

They  had  only  proceeded  a  few  steps,  when 
she  said,  "  I  came  to  tell  you  we  have  left  our 
home,  and  I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going. 
You  need  not  trouble  about  what  I  asked  you  to 
do,  for  I  oannot  tell  whether  we  shall  ever  meet 
again  on  euiih.  Your  words  will  be  remembered 
by  me,  and  I  hope  to  meet  you  above,  if  there  is 
any  hope  for  saoh  a  sinner  as  I  am." 

"  *  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  oleanseth 
from  all  sin.' " 

'*  Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  you  have  suffered  for  me.  It  was  not 
my  fault." 

"  Shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  God  alone  knows ;  but  I  hope  you  will." 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  so,  and  if  ever  I  can  help  yoo, 
I  will  do  so  gladly." 

"  If  I  need  help,  I  will  come  to  you." 

She  turned  away,  waved  her  hand,  and  passed 
around  the  comer  of  the  house. 

The  clatter  of  her  horse's  luwfs  told  the  story, 
that  she  was  hastening  away. 

Quick  as  had  been  her  actions,  others  had  also 
been  as  fast  in  tiieirs,  and  in  a  very  fevr  moments 
several  of  the  miners  were  in  pursuit.  Juniper 
at  their  head,  away  over  the  phiin  they  could  be 
seen  speeding  towards  the  mountains,  tiiere  was 
little  gained  upon  either  side,  as  long  as  they 
remained  in  sight.  Shiney  stood  gazing  after 
them  wondering  what  it  all  meant,  when  ne  was 
touched  upon  the  arm  by  some  one ;  and  turning, 
he  was  face  to  face  with  Steamboat. 


"  If  Juniper  isn't  a  bigger  guxoot  than  I  took 
him  for,  you  kin  jest  rake  in  my  chips." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

*'  They  have  followed  that  woman,  thinking 
that  they'll  catch  Wild  Bill,  and  they'll  no  moru 
do  it  than  they'll  stop  a  freshet.  But  come,  pard, 
let's  get  something  to  eat.  Our  game's  played,  fox 
the  gaVs  seen  our  nand,  and  she'll  rake  in  the  pot." 

'*  What  brought  you  here,  Steamboat  ? " 

'*  Why  our  eayures,  what  else  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  reason  ?  " 
Now  you  needn't  ask  any  more  such  questions, 
a  man  of  sense  like  you  ought  to  have  seen 
enough  to  have  found  out." 

"  I  suppose  you  ue  after  BiU." 

"  That's  about  the  size  of  it,  but,  come,  let's  have 
something  to  eat.  Juniper  will  be  back  to-night, 
and  then  we'll  start  for  home  in  the  morning. ' 

The  two  walked  away  to  where  the  camp  had 
been  made,  and  soon  were  partaking  of  supper. 
Whilst  they  were  eating,  Shiney  said  to  Steam- 
boat, "  I  have  left  my  pony  behind,  and  so  shall 
have  to  go  back  by  the  stage  coach,  but  I  will 
come  on  after  you." 

"  Never  thought  of  that."  Then,  as  if  talking 
to  himself,  "  If  we  catch  him,  reckon  it  is  better 
that  Shiney  isn't  along." 

Then  mey  talked  of  other  matters.  The 
minister  would  have  gladly  talked  of  this  particu- 
lar one  of  Wild  Bill,  but  the  miner  would  not 
enter  upon  it.  After  a  time,  when  there  was  no 
sign  of  Juniper  and  his  companion's  return,  they 
had  evening  prayers,  spread  their  blankets,  and 
"  rolled  in  "  as  tiiey  termed  it,  one  of  the  men 
being  left  upon  watch,  lest  anything  should 
happen. 

They  had  scarcely  gone  to  sleep,  when  they 
were  awakened  by  the  tramp  of  the  returning 
horses,  and  Juniper  rode  into  camp  with  a  single 
follower.  At  once  the  sleepers  were  upon  their 
feet.  Juniper  dismounted,  and  as  he  did  so,  let 
fall  an  oath,  but  in  almost  the  same  breath  said, 
"  I  ask  pardin,  Shiney,  I  forgot  you  war  here." 

Steamboat  at  once  broke  in.  "It  was  of  no 
use,"  he  said,  "  that  woiuan  was  too  clever  to  he 
caught  in  such  a  tra^.  Well  hev  to  wait  till 
momin'  an*  then  well  jest  start  for  kamp  agin," 

*'I'm  not  gwine  back  without  Bill.  Well 
catch  him  yet. ' 

A  few  words  more,  and  again  they  prepared 
for  rest.  In  a  little  while  the  camp  was  still. 
No  sound  was  to  be  heard ;  tired  though  the 
riders  were,  they  seemed  scarcely  to  breathe,  they 
slept  so  very  lightly ;  for  in  danger,  man  seems 
even  in  his  sleep  to  be  able  to  take  precautions 
gainst  surprise,  so  strangely  is  he  constituted. 

A  lonely  sentinel  stood  close  beside  the  grey 
ashes  of  the  dead  camp  fire,  under  the  starlight. 
In  the  distance,  the  barking  of  a  wandering 
coyote  broke  the  night's  silence. 

In  the  mountain  range  two  men,  who  had 
followed  a  flying  woman»  were  wan^ring  here 
and  there,  trying  to  find  the  trail  which  bdo  had 
taken,  but  which  had  been  lost  by  them  in  the 
gathering  gloom.  Only  as  iSiey  were  aMe  to 
track  her  would  ib^  be  able  to  find  the  desperado 
they  were  seeking.  If  they  failed,  he  would 
escape,  and  the  vengeance  that  they  had  vowed 
-would  be  an  empty  boast. 
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CHAFTKB  IT. 


'HB  fidlowing  paitienlBn  I 
gathered  aftervrard*  from  the 
chUf  Mton  themMlves.  I 
think  it  fitting  to  imeit  them 
heie,  M  they  wo  greatly  conoem 
the  joinoqiBl  flgme  in  this  atoiy. 

Then  liee  upon  the  aonth  coast 
of  England,  some  few  hundred 
miles  south  west  of  London,  a  small 
fishing  Tillage  where  the  popalation 
mainly  consists  of  those  engaged  in 
the  fishing  trade.    Of  recent  years  the 
beauty  and  eeclosion  of  the  spot  have 
made  it  a  faTourite  resort  during  the 
summer,  for  those  who  desire  a  quiet  water- 
ing-place, the  beach  being  good,  and  the  bathing  excellent. 

To  this  remote  place,  a  lad  found  his  way,  one  evening  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  weary  and  sore  both  of  heart  and 
limb.  He  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  place,  and  directed 
hia  steps  toward  a  small  shop  in  a  narrow  street,  where 
there  was  such  a  general  appearance  of  nets,  and  such  a 
very  strong  smell  of  fish  that  one  had  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  houses  in  it  were 
Oocu[ned  by  fishermen  and  their  families. 

At  the  door  of  the  little  shop,  which  was  deToted  to  the 
sale  of  sailor^  son-westeis,  and  OTerooats,  stood  a  middle- 
aged  man  with  a  face  deeply  bronzed,  and  a  geoeial  air  of 
weather  and  salt  about  him  that  bespoke,  without  any 
further  explanation,  his  manly  calling. 

He  was  smoking  a  very  blaok  jnpe,  which  looked  as 
weather  stained  as  his  &ce,  and  in  the  June  nm  he  looked 
almost  worthy  of  being  pat  in  a  pictnre,  for  hit  fhoe  was 
not  only  of  a  rich  Inrown  oolonr,  it  was  also  lit  up  with  a 
bright,  contrated  look,  as  thoof^  it  belonged  to  a  heart 
that  was  contented  and  happy. 

Catching  sight  of  the  approaching  figure,  the  sailor 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  nf^i  hand,  and  exdaimed,  **  Why, 
bless  mel  thismost  be  Peggy's 'Master  Herbert*"  and  he 
called  to  someone  who  was  hidden  ftom  view  in  the  daifc 
reoeiBM  of  the  little  shop,  to  'emne  on  deck  and  take  an 
observation.' 

This  Bummons  brouf^t  into  the  lig^t  a  stout,  ruddy-facod 
woman,  who  may  have  been  a  few  years  younger  than  the 
man,  but  who  was  fast  ap^ffoaching  middle  life.  She  was 
as  good-hnmonred  and  as  bright  of  face  as  he,  and  as  she 
emerged  from  the  darkness,  she  asked,  **  Well,  Tom,  what  is 
it  now  ? "  He  made  no  other  answer  than  to  preserve  his 
attitude  of  scrutiuy,  and  she,  following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  immediately  discovered  the  approaching  figure  which 
had  giTenhimso  much  cause  for  astonishment.  **  Why,  Tom 
dear,  its  Master  Herbert  I "  and  she  ran  Eorwaid  to  meet  the 
lad  as  he  came  up  the  narrow  street. 

His  wan  face  lit  up  with  a  new  light  of  grateful  recogni- 
tion, as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  her.  It  was  like  the  joy 
that  beams  from  the  eyes  of  sailors  who  find  their  harbour 
of  refuge  after  many  daja  of  storm  and  tempest.  The  tears 
started  to  his  eyes,  as  he  said,  "  Peggy,  Pm  tired  out.  I 
have  come  a  long  way,  and  have  had  very  little  to  eat. 
Tou  won't  turn  me  away  I  know." 

"  Mercy  on  me,  child,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Peggy  turn 
you  away  I  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Come  along, 
my  husband  caught  si^t  of  yoo  as  you  tumod  the  oomer, 
and  called  to  mc.  Yon  are  just  worn  out  with  &tigae. 


that's  what's  the  matter.  But  wo'U  soon  set  yon  up  again, 
and  then  you  must  tell  me  all  that  hashai^nedto  you.  I 
can  see  it's  something  oat  o*  the  common." 

And  BO  saying.  Peggy  drew  him  towards  her  house, 
calling  to  her  husband  to  bear  a  hand,  for  the  lad  was  so 
weary  that  it  was  as  much  as  ho  could  do  to  pat  one  foot 
before  another. 

Between  them,  Herbert  was  soon  comfortably  placed  in 
an  arm-chair — ^the  chair  of  state — ^in  the  little  back  parlour, 
where  after  being  reUeved  of  bis  boots,  and  haTing  his 
temples  bathed  with  icy-ooU  water  ftom  Uie  well  in  Uio 
back  yaid,  he  began  to  recover  his  eenses,  for  he  was 
as  near  fidnting  as  a  boy  oould  be. 

All  daring  the  time  that  P^gy  was  in  attendance  upon 
him,  getting  him  some  plain  food  such  as  he  oould  toko 
without  injoiy,  she  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of  observations 
on  tiie  wonder  she  experienced  in  seeitfg  her '  dear  child ' 
again.  Tom  seemed  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  lend  a  hand 
in  the  direction  of  saying  as  many  pleasant  things  as  he  could 
think  of,  and  being  rather  quaint  in  his  style  of  talk,  it 
happened  that  Herbert  was  seen  to  smile  more  than  once, 
in  spite  of  his  great  weakness,  and  dejection.  It  gave  the 
two  honest  people  such  pleMure  to  see  the  boy's  eyes 
kindle,  and  his  lips  relax,  that  it  was  plain  to  see  thoy  were 
both  much  interested  in  his  welfare,  and  anxious  for  his 
recover}-. 

"  Why,  deary  me  I  It's  ycara  and  years  mnoe  my  child 
was  down  here,  with  hia  old  Peggy.  It  was  the  year  before 
..."  And  then  suddenly,  Peggy  stopped  short,  as  though 
a  pang  of  bitter  reooUeotion  flashed  through  her  mind,  and 
she  looked  up  to  see  whether  her  words  had  recalled  any 
painful  memories  to  Herbert.  He  was  lying  back  in  the 
chair,  with  closed  eyes,  and  a  look  of  weakness  and  snffer- 
ing  in  his  face,  which  really  startled  her.  She  thought,  as 
she  glanced  at  him,  that  Uie  look  of  pain  was  deepened  by 
her  words,  but  only  deepened,  not  caused,  by  them.  Knrse 
as  she  was.  fnim  her  earliest  yean,  her  quick  eye  detected 
the  real  state  of  the  ease,  and  she  found  occasion  to  whisper 
to  her  husband  pnaently  that  he  mart  fetch  the  doctor,  tat 
she  could  see  plainly,  that  Master  Herbert  was  far  from 
well 

Herbert,  himself;  was  In  that  weak  state  of  body  and 
mind,  that  It  mattered  little  to  him  what  was  done  for  or  to 
him  if  he  woe  only  at  rest,  and  he  soon  had  hia  wish,  tot 

Tom  helped  to  carry  him  up  to  the  best  bed-room,  over  the 
shop,  and  he  was  put  into  the  Ing  four  poster,  wherein  was 
the  fiunlly  feather-bed,  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter,  in  Peggy's  family,  for  some  gene- 
rations. 

With  a  deep  sigh  of  gratitade,  and  suffering,  Herbert 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  seemed  to  doze.  He  was 
thankful  to  be  with  friends,  and  free  firom  the  responsibility 
of  having  to  think  for  himselfl  He  had  been  ill  for  days, 
and  the  fear  of  falling  among  strangers  hod  buoyed  him  up, 
and  given  strength  to  his  limbs  long  after  he  ought  to  have 
been  about  Mow,  however,  he  was  at  rest,  in  the  care  of 
those  who  were,  in  truth,  the  only  Mends  to  whom  he  could 
look  in  a  time  of  dire  distress,  and,  being  so,  he  was  at  peace. 
By  the  time  the  doctor  arrived  he  was  anconsoions,  and  for 
many  days  he  remained  in  a  low  delirious  state,  which  gaTo 
much  anxiety  to  his  friends,  and  somewhat  puzzled  the  skill 
of  the  worthy  practitioner.  It  was  quite  evident  that  some 
great  trouble  had  come  upon  the  boy,  he  said.  No  doubt 
the  excessive  fatigue  of  a  long  joamey  had  tried  him 
greatly,  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  mental  trouble  at  woik, 
which  was  suggested  by  the  constant  angry  mutterings 
which  he  kept  up  with  little  intermission,  finmi  morning  to 
night,  and  from  night  to  morning. 

Yes.  It  was  actually  the  case  that  all  through  the  day 
and  night,  Hu-bert  was  restless  and  raving.  What  with  the 
duties  which  the  shop  entaUedapmher,andherattendanae 
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upon  the  sick  boy,  Fo^y  had  as  much  as  ever  she  could 
get  through.  Aiul  yet  she  never  once  grumbled.  It  did 
not  seem  to  be  part  of  her  nature  to  make  complaint  of  her 
troubles,  or  if  it  erer  was  ao,  she  had  succeeded  in  ovcrcomiug 
the  habit.  She  went  about  her  work  with  such  hearty  good- 
will, and  with  bo  blight  a  face,  that  if  Herbert  had  hf^pened 
to  wake  up  from  hia  wanderings,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  when  she  was  about,  he  would  have  seen  a  placid, 
contented  face,  watching  for  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
wish  or  word  from  him.  Tom  had  his  own  work  to  attend 
to,  for  he  had  to  watch  tho  weather,  and  be  ready  to  start 
on  his  fiabing  expeditionSi  whenever  the  tides  answered. 
He  was  generally  ocmsidered  to  bo  a  man  whoso  position 
was  somewhat  more  prosperous  than  the  generality  of  bis 
companioms,  for  he  had  married  not  only  a  very  thrifty 
wife,  but  one  who  had  saved  a  little  money  during  the  long 
yewsof  her  service  in  London,  and  when  she  married  Tom, 
she  brought  him  snlficimt  to  enable  tiuun  to  stock  their 
little  parlour  with  sulcW  clothing,  and  in  this  way  became 
small  traders.  They  had  not  been  blessed  with  children, 
and  It  was  commonly  romoored  that  they  were  doing  well 
in  lifie.  Certainly,  if  their  bright  faces  were  any  sure  sign 
then  it  might  be  aai&  that  they  were  doing  very  well  indeed. 
And  if  their  willing  aid  to  those  who  were  lees  fortnnato 
than  themselves  was  any  guide,  it  might  be  furly  assumed 
that  God  had  been  very  good  to  them,  and  that  thoy  deaiied 
to  be  very  good  io  those  whom  Ho  had  sent  them  to  help. 
Of  necessity,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  watching  the 
delirioQS  boy  fell  to  Peggy's  share.  Not  that  Tom  was 
unwilling,  for  whenever  ho  had  the  opportunity  ho  would 
take  an  old  volume  that  stood  in  the  place  of  honour  on 
the  parlour  table,  and  go  np  to  Herbert's  room,  and  nt  there 
reading. 

Ho  used  to  eay,  laughingly,  that  tho  more  his  mate  had 
to  do  in  tho  way  of  running  up  and  down  stairs,  and  getting 
up  in  the  night  to  see  after  Master  Herbert,  the  happier 
she  was,  and  it  certainly  was  remarkable  that  like  many 
other  good  women,  who  ure  also  good  nmsBS,  she  seemed  to 
thrive  on  it. 

Whenever  Tom  was  at  home  in  the  evenings,  it  was  their 
custom  to  read  together  fA>m  the  old  volume  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  which  was  a  copy  of  the  best  of  books, 
that  had  been  given  them  on  their  marriage.  And  it  waa 
BO  mere  careless  reading,  I  can  aasure  you.  They  read  as 
those  who  foel  the  solemnity  and  the  reality  of  what  they 
read,  for  they  were  both  sincere  and  happy  fcdlowerB  of 
that  Saviour  In  whom  they  believed  as  the  bearer  of 
their  sins. 

No  wond^,  then,  that  thoy  looked  so  happy,  seeing  how 
real  and  strong  their  love  was  to  God,  and  to  me  another. 
Blany  of  Teggfa  neigbboDis  often  expressed  wonder  at  her 
smiling  and  trustful  faoe  in  times  of  danger  and  doubt. 
Often  when  the  fishing  boats  were  out,  and  a  sudden 
storm  broke  over  the  sea  and  land,  she  was  to  be  found' 
cheering  the  desponding  wives  with  words  of  comfort,  and 
telling  them  of  Him  who  holds  the  wi^  in  tho  hollow  of 
His  hand,  uui  without  whom  not  even  the  sparrows  foil  to 
the  ground.  Not  everyone  to  whom  she  spoko  of  such 
matters  heeded  her,  but  aU  were  agreed  that  Peggy  pos- 
sessed a  wonderful  strength  of  ffuth,  as  well  as  strengUi  of 
mind,  and  that  she  was  to  be  envied  for  both. 

Tliis  faith  she  exercised  with  regard  to  Herbert.  She 
had  nursed  him  as  a  very  small  child,  and  had  watched  by 
his  cot  during  many  infantile  complaints,  and  now,  as  she 
looked  down  at  the  white  face  on  the  pillow,  and 
remembered  all  that  hod  happened  to  him  and  his,  since 
she  was  in  the  service  of  the  family,  her  heart  would  go  out 
in  tenderest  pity  for  him  whom  she  affectionately  called  *  my 
child,'  and  ^e  would  sometimes  be  so  weak  as  to  shed  a 
few  tears  over  him  and  his  sorrows. 

Sot  she  took  both  to  Him  whom  she  know  could  help 


her,  and  with  a  simple  trust  in  His  goodness  and  mercy,  she 
sent  up  a  prayer  for  Herbert's  restoration  to  health,  in  the  full 
assurance  that  it  would  be  answered  in  His  good  time,  and 
in  His  way.  But  if  not,  then  she  knew  that  His  way  was 
bettor  than  her  way,  and  that  in  commanding  His  children 
to  say  at  all  times  "  Thy  will  be  done "  He  commands  a 
blessing  to  oecompany  the  cry,  even  when  it  proceeds  ijom 
a  bleeding  heart. 


"  Wboaosvet  Mlsnflt  Id  Bin  sbonld  MpnUi.  but  have  eva)aiUi« 
Ufe.'Wak»ill.  J6. 

••'THAT  whosoever  I"  Blessed  God. 

Thy  mercy  gave  tho  word ; 
For  every  dart  my  shield  of  fhith 
Shall  be,  "Thus  saith  the  Lead." 

Wide  is  the  earth,  and  iar  away 

Is  Calvary's  mount  from  me, 
Yet  ** whosoever"  reacheth  out 

Unto  the  utmost  sea. 

Long  is  the  time ;  and  Jesu's  lovo — 

Men  call  the  story  old; 
But  "whosoever"  still  remains 

To  Bpf»k  the  love  sot  oold. 

Great  is  my  sin,  God  only  knows 
"The  "aU"  that  He  has  seen; 
That  "whosoever"  plainly  tolls 
'  The  foulest  may  be  clean. 

To  weeping  futh  should  word  of  man 

The  graoB  of  God  deny, 
That  *< whosoever"  bock  shsU  guide 

To  Him  who  oumot  lie. 

Xo  place,  no  time,  no  guilt,  dear  Lord, 

No  teaching  false  shall  hide. 
Thy  "  whoaoever'B  "  glorious  power, — 

Uy  gift  from  Him  who  died. 

H.  T. 

scbiftvbe:  enigmas. 

BO.  XXIV. 

1.  One  oif  the  messengers  sent  by  Hezdiali  to  Isuoh. 

2.  A  priest  who  gave  hia  Mend  a  room  in  the  courts  of 
the  temple. 

3.  The  &ther-in-law  of  Snth. 

4.  The  eldest  of  David's  brothers. 

5.  A  mighty  man  of  valour  who  ibught  fox  Jehoshi^hat. 

6.  One  of  JoVs  comforters. 

7.  The  scribe  in  whose  chamber  Jeremiah's  roll  was  bid. 

8.  Aaron's  eon  and  soocessor. 

The  names  all  hog^  with  £!•  which  means  God. 

s.  B. 

KO.  XXV 

A  great  prophet  who  wioto  two  bodes  in  tho  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

1 .  Who  was  the  father  of  the  prophet  Zcchari^  ? 

2.  A  prophet  who  was  the  son  of  Eish. 

3.  What  prophet  prophesied  to  Jeroboam  that  bo  should 
rule  over  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  t 

4.  One  of  Al»diBm's  sons. 

5.  From  what  king  did  Obadiah  hide  a  hundred 

prophets? 

6.  A  prophet  who  prophesied  with  Zecbnriali  to  the 
Jews. 

M.  A.  B. 
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'T'HIS  ifl  the  Beasonof  oongresses  and  eooferenoes.  Tho 
^  ChnrcJi  Congress  is  now  in  BeSaion  at  Carlisle.  The 
Evangelical  Alliance  lately  held  its  International  Conference 
at  OopenbageD,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  being 
joesent  at  some  of  the  meetin^p.  Norway  and  Sweden 
were  well  represented ;  there  was  alio  a  gMd  attendance 
of  fora^  delates.  The  Yonne  Hen's  Christian  ABsocia- 
tion  had  its  gathering  at  Berlin.  Count  Bemstoff,  as 
president,  welcomed  the  delegates  &om  the  various  conntries, 
and  showed  c^eat  skill  as  an  interpreter  in  ^ving  the 
salstaDce  of  mjSerent  epeecbcs.  The  general  teuor  of  the 
reports  was  encouraging.  A  letter  from  the  axed  Emperor 
was  read,  eniosnng  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  confer- 
ence, ai^  his  remt  that  ho  was  unable  personally  to 
receive  the  members.  A  sermon  was  peached  in  tho 
cftthedral  church  by  Dr.  Quaodt,  on  "The  I^ord  Jcsua 
Christ  OS  an  Example  to  Young  Uen,"  the  text  being,  "  Ho 
greiv  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man."  The  lessons  he  enforced  were  that  the  Lord  set  an 
tixiunple  in  wisdom  by  (1}  learning  before  He  taught ;  (2) 
by  obeyinfrbefOTe  He  onnmanded ;  (S)  by  following  (being 
sntg'eot  to  His  pazents)  before  He  led—all  points  that  every 
generation  has  need  to  ponder. 

Thb  procedure  of  the  French  in  Madagasoar  is  ono  of  the 
most  ahameful  pages  in  recent  history.  It  is  impoeable, 
howerer,  not  to  trace  th«  influenoo  of  Christianity  in  the 
bearing  of  the  Malagassy.  They  have  shown  both  dignity 
and  courage  in  ne^tii^ion,  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism  in 
renating  unjust  chums,  that  has  won  for  them  the  lespect 
of  all  Englishmen.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  male  population 
is  being  liained  to  bear  arms ;  the  work  of  the  simoolB  is 
intermpted  by  the  preparations  for  defence.  Frayer-meetings 
are  still  held.  **  It  is  most  affecting,"  says  one  miseionary, "  to 
hear  the  people  pleading  with  Clod  to  save  th^  from  the 
hands  their  enemies.  They  ask  God  to  go  iriUi  them, 
and  fight  for  them ;  but  above  all,  to  change  the  hearts  of 
their  enemies."  The  ohnrches  of  Imerina  have  raised 
^^OOOL  for  the  nek  and  wounded  of  the  army. 

Ik  the  revision  of  the  French  Constitution,  as  adopted  by 
the  senators  and  deputies  in  congress  at  Versailles,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  public  prayers  with  which  each  session  has 
been  opeiMd  by  order  of  the  goremment,  shoold  be  disoon- 
tinned.  Bishop  Fremiel  maintained  that  suoh  a  vote  would 
be  oqniTalent  to  the  mstitution  of  official  atheisn.  H.  de 
Preasenae,  not  accepting  this  view,  advocated  the  complete 
neutrality  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion.  Tho 
decision  is  chiefly  significant  as  one  step  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  la^ly 
due  to  the  tardy  aooeptanoe  of  the  Bepul^  by  the  clerical 
pwrty. 

A  BRHARKABLB  movement  it  now  in  progress  anumg  the 
Jews  of  Bessarabia.   Daring  the  reoent  persecutions  in 

South  Bnssia,  a  lawyer  named  Joseph  Rabmowitz,  himself 
a  Jew  and  interestea  in  tho  welfare  of  his  people,  set  out  to 
Palestine  with  a  view  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
colonisation  there.  The  result  of  his  journey  was,  a  oonvio- 
tion  that  the  historioal  Jesns  of  Beulehem  was  the  true 
Messiah.  This  impression,  wo  are  ttdd,  was  not  pndnoed 
by  any  inflnenoe  of  Christiau  missionaries,  but  entirely  by 
the  force  of  circumstances ;  and  it  carried  along  with  it  a 
very  strong  feeling  that  the  only  hope  for  his  people's  return 
to  their  land  would  be  b^  their  acknowledgment  of  this 
fact.  Forthwith  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  congre- 
gations of  Jewish  nationality,  founded  upon  the  historical 
records  of  the  New  TertamenL  Hezetnxned&omFolestuie 
with  this  watdhword— **  The  key  to  t2io  Ho^  Land  lies  in 
the  hands  of  our  brother  Jesns."  This  new  thought, 
V  Jesus  our  brother,"  he  has  expounded  with  such  power  as 
to  have  won  not  only  the  sympathies  of  all  in  Eisoninew — 
lus  own  place  of  residence — ^but  of  many  also  in  other  parts 


of  Bessarabia.  More  than  200  families  have  now  jsined  in 
ono  communion  under  the  title  of  "  The  Katioual  Jewi^ 
Kcw  Testament  Congregation,"  and  by  some  of  them  the 
last  Passover  was  celebrated  aoootding  to  a  litm^  expsesdy 
drawn  up  by  Babinowitz. 

Thx  Free  Italian  Church  in  Milan  is  now  one  of  the 
lar^^est  in  Italy.  Its  members  an  all  poor  men,  lU>ra!al  m 
giving  of  their  means  to  its  si^;iport,  and  enthnsisstia  in 
spreading  the  gospeL  "  They  seize  every  opportnni^,  says 
the  Bev.  Dr.  M'Dougall,  of  Florence,  "  and  sometimes  pro- 
voke it,  for  testifying  for  Jesus.  The  women  get  into  dis- 
cussions with  the  Catholic  women,  and  the  mon  have 
controversies  with  bigots,  infld^  and  careless  persons 
among  their  fellowB,  and  tlwy  snooeed  oflratimes  in  brings 
ing  their  antagonists  to  theOhristlaDchnnditosee  and  hear 
for  themselves.  There  is  one  man,  however,  who  excels  all 
others  in  nutiring  exerticms  for  the  extension  of  ^e 
Bedeemer's  kingdom.  He  was  formerly  a  gome-keeper,  but 
has  long  since  laid  aside  his  gun.  Twice  or  three  times  a 
week  be  fills  his  game-bag  with  tracts,  Testaments,  and 
Bibles,  and  sallies  Roih  in  all  directions  in.  the  nei^iboor- 
hood  of  Milan;  he  ranges  to  adistanoe  of  seven  or  elg^t 
miles  at  times ;  and  has  a  fine  eye  foropportnnitieB.  When 
any  religious  festival  is  being  observed,  he  takes  np  his 
position  in  the  public  square,  and  as  tho  peoplo  leave  the 
church  he  Invites  them  to  come  and  listen  to  him  as  ho  reads 
the  Bible  aloud.  Very  animated  discussions  at  times  ensue, 
and  a  loige  salo  of  books  is  the  consequence.  At  oChw 
times  the  priests  step  forward  uid  rouse  too  panions  of  the 

Eeople  against  our  good  brother,  who,  judgiug  discretion  to 
B  the  better  port  of  valour,  withdraws  from  the  scene. 
The  old  man  buys  thoso  Christian  wares,  and  scatters  tho 
good  seed  in  the  whole  district  of  Milan.   Many  a  time  he 

e'  ves  away  his  whole  stock.   You  may  imagine  what  a  num- 
ir  of  fiirada  he  has  made  for  the  GtMpel,  and  how  heartily 
he  is  hated  by  the  clerical  party." 

The  Salvation  Army  has  again  been  the  subject  of 

riotous  attach  in  several  English  towns.  In  Swi^rland 
its  members  have  been  shamefully  maltreated.  A  violent 
outbreak  at  Bienne  has  led  to  the  Berneso  Government 
interdicting  all  meetings,  private  as  well  as  public.  They 
plead  that  tho  police  have  not  sufficed  to  maintain  order, 
that  the  authorities  cannot  call  out  troops,  that  "  even  if 
the  Salvation  Army  on^t  to  be  ocmsideied  a  religious 
community  and  its  exercises  as  worship,  these  exercises  are 
not  kept  within  the  limits  of  public  order,  as  d^ed  by 
Article  50  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but,  as  experience 

S roves,  always  give  rise  to  troubles."  Therefore  it  is 
ecreed  "  the  exezrases  "  be  forbidden,  and  that  violations  of 
this  rule  be  "punished  a  fine,  which  ma^  amoont  to  200 
franca,  or  by  a  term  of  impriAonment,  whioh  may  endure 
three  daya"  Cases  are  reported  in  which  every  vestige  of 
religioua  liberty  has  been  ruthlessly  thrust  aside.  In 
Neuchatel  also,  the  same  spirit  has  been  manifested. 
Some  Salvationists  meeting  quietly  in  a  lone  farm-house  or 
bam,  in  a  wood  above  Pesseux,  were  cruelly  assailed  on 
their  way  home,  and  one  of  them  dangerously  stabbed  by  a 
butcher  with  his  knife.  Nevertheless  there  is  oonourtent 
testimony  as  to  the  growing  inflnenoe  of  the  deqnsed  sect, 
and  the  good  done  amongst  the  lowest  and  most  vicious 
class. 

Some  curious  facts  are  stated  as  to  the  use  of  instruments 
by  the  Army  at  home.  Brass  bonds  ore  still  being  formed 
in  all  directions,  more  than  five  thousand  ins&uments 
having  been  sold  from  the  stores  last  year.  Moreover,  it 
appears  there  are  four  men  at  bead-quarteis  vhose  business 
it  is  to  keep  a  look-out  for  new  times,  and  see  them  through 
the  press. 

A  CHRmuN  Conventitm,  the  tenth  of  its  kind,  was  late^ 
held  at  Keswick  for  the  promotion  of  the  Hfo  of  faith,  ft 
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waa  attended  by  _poople  from  all  wirtfl  of  the  country. 
Pastor  Theodore  Monod,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb  Peploe,  the 
Rev.  W.  Hafdom,  and  several  others  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  poaeibilities  of  the  life  of  grace  vere  the 
chief  subject  of  oonaidention.  An  euly  prayer-meeting  in 
the  tent,  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  brought  muy 
together,  and  vas  greatly  enjoyed. 

LoiiD  Ratleioit,  in  his  inaugnral  address  as  president, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  BritiBh  Association  in  Montreal, 
touched  briefly  on  the  relations  of  science  and  reliraon. 
«<  Muiy  exc^Ueut  peoj^  an  afraid  of  seienoe  as  tenoing 
towartiU  matMialiam.  That  such  apprehendon  sboiild  exist 
is  not  snriMiring,  for  unfortunately  there  are  writen, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  science,  who  have  set  themselves 
to  foster  it.  It  is  true  that  among  aoieutificmen,  as  in  other 
clasees,  crude  views  are  to  be  met  vith  as  to  the  deeper 
things  of  Nature ;  but  that  the  life-long  beliefs  of  Newton,  of 
Fanulay,  and  of  MaxweU  are  inconsistent  with  the  scientific 
habit  of  mind  is  surely  a  proposition  which  I  need  not  pause 
to  refute.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  la;jr  loo  much  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  even  such  distinguished  workers  as 
these.  Men  who  devote  their  Uves  to  mvestigation,  culti- 
vate a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  endeavour 
instinctively  to  clear  up,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  object 
in  bxisioesa  and  politics,  to  obscure  a  difficult  question.  So 
far  the  opinion  of  a  scientific  worker  may  have  a  special 
value ;  but  I  do  not  tliink  that  he  has  a  claim  superior  to 
that  of  other  educated  men,  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a 
prophet  In  his  heart  be  knows  that  underneath  the 
theories  that  he  couBtmcts,  there  lie  contradictions  which 
be  cannot  reconcile.  The  higgler  myBteries  of  being,  if 
penetrable  at  all  by  human  intellect,  require  other  we^tong 
than  those  of  calciuation  and  experiment" 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  preaching  recently  at 
'Weetminstflr  Abbey,  referred  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
Tatfeinations  on  "  the  coming  slavery."  There  is  a  power 
yet  he  said,  in  the  voice  that  is  lifted  up  for  truth  and 
TighteoQsncsB.  "If,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  develop  a 
sacerdotal  system  the  ministers  of  Christ  would  try  after 
their  measure  to  riae  to  the  heights  of  those  old  Hebrew 
prophets  who  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wore  not  a&aid,  and 
spared  not  to  cry  in  behalf  of  truth  and  righteoUBuess;  and 
fair  wages,  and  against  all  fbrms  of  opprMsloiu  and  hard 
dealingt  and  selfish,  thoughtless  foahioQablenesa,  and  lack 
of  sympathy  between  class  and  class  and  man  and  moo, 
there  would  be  a  field  of  infiuence  opened  out  for  the 
church  upon  which  she  has  hardly  yet  placed  a  foot 
Seeing  what  I  sec  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  human  life 
here  in  London,  almost  everywhere  in  Enghmd,  I  am  weary 
of  all  tiieM  uieologloal  oontioTeiriei  and  eeoleriaatloal 
partizaDBhips,  which  really  do  not  stretch  out  the  tip  of  a 
finger  to  lighten  the  heavy,  the  intolerable  buidena  of 
octual  men  and  women.  It  is  the  leaven  of  the  Christian 
spirit  leavening  the  whole  lump  that  is  needed.  But  yon 
will  say,  what  is  to  become  of  the  *  comforts  of  the  Gospel '? 
"Well,  uieie  they  are  and  ever  will  be,  just  where  they  nave 
been.  Repentance  towards  God,  and  futh  in  the  Lord 
JesuB  Christ  will  bring  them  alL  But  do  wc  deserve  them, 
and  are  they pust  the  things  that  are  most  needed?  Now 
I  hardly  tmnk  so.  Bather  do  most  of  us  need  to  be 
awakened,  and  somewhat  rudely,  out  of  our  comfortable 
dreama  of  the  abundance  of  the  morrow  exceeding  the 
alnrndBnoe  of  tchdav,  of  things  mrelr  laiting  our  time, 
earelesB  irhether  the  deluge  orerwiielm  our  children, 
Ustenin;  to  the  prophets  who  qwak  of  peace  when  there 
can  be  and  ought  to  lie  no  peaee.** 

The  Rev.  W.  W^att  Gill  describes  a  vi^t  made  early  this 
year  to  New  Guinea,  in  company  with  some  teachers 
reinforcing  the  Misrion.  It  is  now  nearly  twelve  years 
since  he  nrat  Mt  foot  on  ttiese  shcnea.  The  change  during 
that  period  has  been  "  marvellona."  ^  There  are  now  sixteen 
old  teachers  at  vodt;  adding  to  this  the  thirteen  nm 
teachers,  we  have  a  total  of  twenty-nine  men  employed. 
About  1,200  children  are  under  daily  instruction.  Many  of 
those  about  Port  Moresby  can  read,  write,  and  cipher  well, 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  geography.  There  ore  no  leas 
tiian  116  church  members  in  Uiis  Immch  of  the  Mission.  I 
waa  present  at  the  admission  of  elemeu  at  Pent  Moresby, 
amongst  whom  was  Buako,  the  [rirate  of  former  days.  He 
was  onoe  the  terror  of  passing  oanoes,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
■eighboaring  villages.    The  yooi^  men  of  Port  Horesby 


joprfuUy  foUowed  Ruako,as  they  neverfotled  to  return  laden 
with  spoil.  All  who  resisted  were  put  to  death.  This  is  the 
man  who,  during  Mr.  Chalmers*  last  Gulf  voyage,  enchained 
a  heathen  auditory  with  Bible  stories  from  sunset  to  sunrise  1 
One  great  perplexity  is  the  number  of  dialeota;  four  aets  <ii 
books  in  four  different  dialects  are  in  use.  It  was  tonehing 
to  me  to  unite  in  worship  with  tribes  the  existence  of  whom 
was  unknown  twelve  years  ago,  and  to  see  th«n  using  hymn- 
books  and  some  portions  of  the  New  Testament  m  their 
respective  dialects.  At  Dinner  Island  I  hewd  of  a  heathen  (?) 
prophet  who  waa  going  about  proclaiming  a  new  era,  and 
admonishing  his  peo^  to  ^ve  up  oannibalim,  mmdn. 
adultery,  and  theft** 

Tbb  West  Indian  Missions  of  the  Wesleyan  Somety  are 
in  future  to  be  self-governed,  a  scheme  to  that  <md  having 
hecfn  adopted  at  the  recent  BordHn  Oonferenoe. 

The  Karen  tribes  of  Bormah  and  Siam  have  proved 
exceptionally  receptive  of  Christian  instruction.  In  1880, 
the  Burmah  Baptist  Convention  sent  three  men  twenty-five 
days*  journey  into  the  region  east  of  the  Menam  river,  in 
search  of  Karens,  who  were  said  to  be  numerous  there.  A 
fourth  man,  who  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  because 
he  waa  regarded  as  almost  anything  but  Christian  up  to 
the  time  of  starting,  joined  the  party  secretly  after  they  had 
started.  Three  little  villages  received  the  Word  at  once 
witii  joy,  oast  aside  their  heathen  practices,  and  beaon^t 
the  men  to  remain  and  teach  them.  The  three  preochcn 
were  so  delighted  that  they  returned  inmiediately,  after 
less  than  a  week's  stay,  to  report  their  success  and  bring  on 
their  families.  The  fourth,  strange  to  say,  the  black  sheep, 
stayed  and  did  his  best.  He  act^  in  sickneas  as  physician ; 
when  their  old  fears  came  on  he  encouraged  them  and  bade 
them  destroy  their  objeeta  of  former  reverence.  He  led 
thw  worship,  taught  them  to  keep  Sabbath,  to  read,  to 
sing,  and  induced  them  to  give  up  the  use  of  intoxicants. 
<^er  native  teachers  have  followed ;  and  there  are  now 
160  church  members,  two  ohmches,  two  schools,  and  aeveral 
men  fitting  to  be  pieaohers— all  tho  result  of  four  yeaza  ai 
native  labour. 

The  Wesleyan  missionaries  report  a  growth  and  extension 
of  their  work  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  TransvaaL 
As  regu^  Bechnaiuland  the  news  of  a  renewed  conflict 
between  Montmoa  and  the  Boers  has  been  received  with 
deep  regret.  The  recall  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  fVom  his  post  as 
commissioner  is  a  check  to  many  hopes.  ' 

Tbb  Mudlr  Dongolo,  whose  name  to  frequently 
appears  in  connection  with  tho  Soudan,  was  a  Cirosaaian 
eUve  imported  at  on  early  age  into  Eg^i>t  His  imsent 
influence  among  the  Mussubnan  population  is  lar^y  due 
to  bis  reputation  as  a  saint  Here  is  a  curious  glimpse  of 
Mohammedan  life :  **  A  small,  slight  delioate  man,  he  is 
depicted  as  counting  his  beads,  while  his  Uim  move  in  rilent 
prayor,  even  vhea  he  gives  aodienoe,  listening  abatraotedly 
all  the  time,  but  never  replying  till  he  has  reached  the  lart 
word  of  the  Koran  verse  he  is  mentally  reciting.  Once  a 
day  at  least  all  the  principal  officers,  civil  and  milltanr,  are 
required  to  attend  the  Mudir^a  '  prayer-meetings,*  and  pve 
public  evidence  of  their  firm  attachment  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion.  On  these  occasions  the  Mudir  SQnata  down 
on  the  cf^>et  and  holding  his  beads  in  one  hand  he  plaeei 
a  Ifu^  Koran  before  him,  while  a  companion  sanats  in 
front  of  him  at  the  opposite  aide  of  the  room  holdii^  a 
similar  volume,  from  wnich  he  reads. " 

Two  names  well  known  in'  the  Church  of  England  fall 
into  this  month's  obituary — the  Rev.  Mark  Pattiaon,  d.d., 
Sector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  Bishop  Claoghtoo, 
the  Chaploin-Oeneral  of  the  Force*. 

Tn  venerable  Joseph  Livesey  is  also  among  the  dead. 
Left  an  orplum  and  destitute  at  the  aee  of  seven,  hs 
educated  himself  while  labouring  at  the  hand  loom,  suc- 
ceeded in  business  after  many  stn^lea,  devoted  hia 
means  and  his  strength  to  philanthropic  objects,  and 
rendered  many  services  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
held  in  high  respect  and  died  in  his  ninety-first  year.  Ho 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  total  abstinenoo 
movement  having  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1832,  drafted 
for  the  signatme  of  himself  and  rix  others  the  first  teetotal 
pledge. 
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THE  KING'S  SERVICE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS*  WAR. 
BT  THB  ArTHOB  OF  '*THI  8FAKIBH  BBOTHZSa,"  BTa 


'  WHO  PSOCURED  FOB  TOU  THB  DIOXITY  OF  BABOil  ?  ' 


CHAPTER  XVrr.  A  MIDNIGHT  VISIT. 


HUGH  soon  departed,  but  for  his  sl&ter  the 
events  of  that  memorable  day  were  not  yet 
over.  It  was  late ;  and  she  was  about  to  retire 
to  rest,  having  first  dutifully  shown  August's 
present  to  the  Lady  of  Savelburg,  who  said  few 
words,  but  drew  her  close  and  held  her  to  her 
heart.  She  had  just  finished  her  evening  prayer 
— to-night  unusually  earnest,  there  were  so  many 
things  to  give  thanks  for,  so  many  still  to  ask — 
■when  a  servant  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 
"  Friiulein,"  he  said  softly,  and  with  rather  an 
air  of  mystery,  "  Captain  Graham  is  here.  You 
will  find  him  in  the  matted  parlour.  He  begged 
me  to  disturb  no  one,  save  yourself  only." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Jeanie,  feeling  not  at 

Ho.  U9S.— NOVKVBU  1, 1B84. 


all  reassured  by  so  unseasonable  a  visit.  When 
she  saw  her  uncle,  her  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed. He  looked  pale  and  haggard,  indeed 
absolutely  ill.  His  dress  too  was  disordered ;  it 
lacked  its  usual  soldierly  neatness  and  smartness, 
besides  being  soaked  with  rain,  and  stained  with 
mud,  for  the  night  was  wet. 

She  came  near  to  give  him  the  usual  embrace, 
but  he  put  her  from  him,  saying  testily,  *'  Don't 
you  see,  child,  that  I  am  wet?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle ;  you  must  have  had  a  very  un- 
comfortable ride.  Is  anything  wrong,  that  you 
come  to  me  thus,  and  at  such  an  hour  ?  " 

He  gave  a  short  laugh,  in  which  there  was  no 
mirthfulness.    "  Wrong  more  than  enough,  or 

Puce  On  Prkkt. 
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at  least  I  fear  bo,"  he  said.  *'  But  it  is  not  ikat 
which  has  brought  me  here." 

Just  then  the  servant  entered,  bearing  "wine 
and  cakes  for  the  refreshment  of  the  visitor ;  an 
attention  with  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
Jeanie  would  gladly  have  dispensed.  She  was 
relieved  when  her  uncle  said,  as  the  servant  left 
the  room,  "  I  want  neither  meat  nor  drink.  For 
a  week  past  I  have  hated  the  sight  of  both." 

Jeanie  drew  near,  luid  put  her  hand  affiactton- 
ately  on  his  shoulder.  "Dear  unole,"  she  said, 
"  I  see  you  are  in  trouble.  Will  you  not  tell  me 
what  it  is?" 

**  You  are  the  last  person  in  all  the  world  to 
whom  I  ought  to  teU  it,"  ho  answered  passion- 
ately, shaking  off  her  hand.  "  Do  not  touch  mc. 
You  would  not,  if  you  knew  all." 

She  now  no  longer  doubted  what  was  the 
matter.  But  she  only  came  the  closer,  and  spoke 
with  the  deeper  tenderness.  "  Uncle  Charlie," 
she  said,  using  the  familiar  name  generally  loft 
to  Hugh,  "  you  know  I  love  you  so  well  that  any 
trouble  of  yours  could  only  bring  me  near  you, 
and  not  drive  me  away.  You  know  too,"  she 
added  with,  a  little  hesitation,  "  that  .if  we  have 
done  wrong, — either  you  or  I, — there  is  but  one 
way  of  help  for  us.  We  must  take  the  sin  to 
the  feet  of  our  dear  Saviour,  and  ask  Him  to 
forgive  the  past,  and  give  us  strength  to  do 
better  for  the  future." 

"  It  was  scarce  a  sin,  that  I  can  see.  It  was 
rather  a  mistake — a  terrible  mistake !  " 

*'  But,  uncle,  you  have  found  before  this  that 
things  of  that  kind  did  yon  harm,"  said  Jeanie, 
yet  further  confirmed  in  her  suspicions,  and  not 
quite  liking  the  tone  of  his  last  words. 

"  Found  that  what  did  mo  harm  ?  Of  what  are 
you  thinking  ?  Surely  not  of  my  respectftil 
worship  of  flie  peerless  Lady  of  Savelburg,  a 
worship  I  was  free  to  offer,  and  she — if  she  so 
pleased  it — to  accept.  It  is  not  ihat  that  has 
harmed  me.  In  itself  it  was  worthy  and  noble, 
though  I  own  that  its  consequenoes  have  proved 
disastrous." 

Jeanie  began  to  think — it  might  rather  be  said 
to  hope — that  she  was  on  the  wrong  track  after 
alL  She  felt  indeed  utterly  perplexed  and 
bewildered;  and  therefore  waited  for  him  to 
speak  again,  which  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  do. 
During  the  pause  a  new  thought  occurred  to  her. 
Could  he  have  been  stung  by  the  jests  of  his 
comrades  upon  his  hopeless  passion,  into  the 
madness  of  fighting  a  duel?  That  was  an 
offence  punishable  with  death  in  the  camp  of 
Qustavus  Adolphus. 

"Have  you  fought  with  any  one?"  she  faltered. 

*'  Yes,  and  no.  I  struck  one  blow,  which  I 
shall  regret  to  my  dying  day ;  and  the  more  so 
as  I  do  not  know  the  consequences." 

"  You  must  have  been  provoked  to  it." 

"  Provoked  to  it  I  was,  but  by  myself  alone. 
What  have  I  been  doing  all  these  weeks  past, 
save  lashing  myself  into  an  unreasonable  futy 
against  the  Lord  of  Savelburg,  till  I  felt  more  like 
a  wild  beast  than  the  soldier  of  a  Christian  king  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  "  cried  Jeanie,  in  a  tone  of  great  relief. 
"  If  it  was  he  you  struck,  uncle,  of  course  that 
was  in  fair  fight,  aaid  no  crime  before  God  or  man." 

"  That  IB  all  you  know,  poor  child,  and  I  must 
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not  tell  you  more.  But  I  would  to  God  I  had 
been  slain  myself  before  I  struck  that  blow."  He 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room  with  rapid,  agitated  steps.  Jeanie's 
first  fears  returned ;— to  vanish  again  as  she 
observed  him  more  closely,  or  rather  to  give  way 
to  othera  which  were  all  the  more  terrible  because 
so  vague  and  indefinite.  Could  her  uncle  be 
going  out  of  his  mind?  How  else  could  this 
overwhelming  remorse  and  anguish,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  adequate  cause,  be  accounted  for? 

*'You  are  uie  very  last  person  I  ought  to 
tell,"  he  again  repeated,  but  it  was  in  a  tone  that 
said,  It  would  be  an  immense  relief  to  tell  you, 
for  all  that." 

*'  I  can  seo  no  reason  why  you  should  not  tell 
me,  uncle,"  Jeanie  answered  gently.  "Do,  if  it  bo 
any  relief  to  you.  Perhaps  I  could  comfort  you. 
At  all  events  I  will  try." 

"Sit  down  where  you  are  then.  "So,  not 
nearer.  Turn  your  face  away  from  me. — I  am 
overwhelmed  with  an  awful  fear.   I  misdoubt  me 

sore  that  I  have  slain  " 

"  Not  Hugh — oh  not  Hugh !  "  The  words  broke 
from  Jeanie  with  a  sudden  sharp  cry  of  anguish, 
as  the  terror  of  a  possible  accident  with  sword  or 
pistol  swept  over  her.  It  was  an  unrrasoning 
terror,  for  Hugh  had  only  left  her  side  a  few  hours 
before,  and  her  uncle's  trouble  had  been,  by  his 
own  confession,  of  a  week's  standing, — but  she 
was  too  horror-stricken  and  agitated  for  reflec- 
tion. 

"  Hugh  ? — Are  you  dreaming  ? — How  could 
Hugh  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  he  here  with 
you,  I  yonder  in  the  camp  ?  No,  no,  Hugh  is  well 
out  of  it  all.  Have  I  not  told  you  that  it  was  the 
Lord  of  Savelburg  I  tried  to  slay,  fancying, 
madly  and  foolishly  as  I  now  believe,  that  Lady 
Gertrud  would  look  on  me  with  favour  as  the 
avenger  of  her  wrongs  ?  " 

"  She  would  not  do  so.  She  will  never  care  for 
anyone  in  that  way.  I  think  she  has  suffered 
too  much." 

*'  I  know  well  enough  she  will  never  care  for 
me,"  said  poor  OhfU-Iie  ruefhUy.  •*  I  wish  I  had 
left  my  iU  luck  where  I  found  it,  and  not  made  it 
a  thousand  times  worse;  by  way  of  making  it 
better !  I  heard  the  new  lord  of  Savelburg  spoken 
of  as  a  gallant  officer,  for  whom  Wallenstein  had 
taken  one  of  his  excessive  and  capricious  fancies. 
In  such  cases  bis  munificence  is  beyond  belief, 
and  his  confidence  unbounded.  So  the  favourite 
was  not  a  little  envied  of  his  comrades,  the 
rather  as  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  kept  himself 
proudly  aloof  from  the  vices  and  disorders  of  the 
camp,  disdaining  to  enrich  himself  by  plunder. 
Doubtless  this  made  him  the  more  anxious  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  and  justify  the 
preference  of  his  general. — On  the  day  of  Alten- 
berg  he  was  one  of  those  wlio  held  fort  against 
us,  and  performed  wonders  of  v&tour.  I  knew 
him  by  his  plume  of  crimson  and  b^ck,  and  I 
was  near  him  once,  when  they  made  a  sally. 
But  I  could  not  come  at  him,  to  my  sair  grief  and 
dule !  Would  I  had  not  lived  to  get  my  will 
another  day !  After  the  battle  we  sent  out 
skirmishing  parties,  and  so  did  tliey.  On  the 
third  day  I  requested  the  command  of  one  of 
these,  being  anxious  to  do  somethingby-prdinar, 
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since  the  King  had  given  me  my  company.  "We 
fell  in  with  a  troop  of  horee,  and  behold ! — to  my 
delight,  there  waved  the  plume  of  crimson  and 
black  at  the  head  of  it.  First,  we  lot  them 
charge  against  onr  pikes,  for  that  is  the  way  to 
do  when  you  have  foot  against  horse.  Then  as 
they  recoiled,  and  he  tried  to  rally  them,  I  spurred 
forward,  crying,  *  Lord  of  Savelburg,  I  have 
business  with  you.'  It  was  the  matter  of  a 
moment.  We  went  at  each  other  sword  in  hand. 
His  thrust  missed  me,  but  I  saw  that  his  blood 
was  flowing  from  the  effect  of  mine.  Then  for 
the  first  lame  I  saw  his  face.  Jeanio,  it  was  the 
face  of  your  father.  Have  I  got  the  murk  of  Cain 
upon  me?" 


"  IT  WAS  TUB  FACB  OF  TOCB  FATHEB." 


"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  asked  Jeanie  in  bewilderment. 
"  Sure  f — Of  the  face  I  loved  best  in  all  the  world 
ever  since  1  was  a  two  years*  bairn  ?  " 

Jeanie  felt  as  if  the  great  Liibeling  Haus  had 
fallen  down  suddenly  upon  her  bead,  and  was 
crushing  her  to  atoms.  Grahanl  poured  out  some 
wiue  and  brought  it  to  her.  "  Here,  drink  this. 
You  are  deadly  pale.    And  no  wonder  ! " 

*'  No,**  .sud  Jeanie,  pushing  it  away.  "  I  am 
not  faint  or  ill  Only  sore  puzzled.  I  cannot 
understand. — I  thought  my  father  was  dead.'* 

"  You  bairns  were  allowed  to  think  so.  And 
indeed,  Master  John  and  I  thought  it  the  more 
likely  thing.  But  we  had  never  heard  any 
tidings  of  his  death.  We  knew  nothing  for 
certain." 

"  I  was  aware  there  was  some  doubt  of  it," 
said  Jeanie,  slowly.  *'  At  least,  that  you  had 
not  heard  for  certain.  But  all  this  is  so  strange. 
To  think  that  it  is  he  who  has  been  keeping 
Fraulein  Gertmd's  inheritance !  "  In  the  midst 
of  her  bewilderment,  this  was  the  aspect  of  the 
case  which  occurred  to  Jeanie  Jiret 

"  Even  so,"  said  Graham.  "  Knowing  him  as 
T  did  in  past  years,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  took 
by  storm  the  proud,  capricious  heart  of  Wallen- 
atein.    But  '* 

"  But«  uncle,  yon  can  surely  find  out  about 
Lim  from  some  one  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Y'ou 


do  find  ont  things  often ;  I  have  heard  you  say 

so.'* 

"  I  have  tried.  Monro  made  for  me  everj' 
enquiry  that  could  be  made,  but  he  only  learned 
that  the  Lord  of  Savelburg  was  sore  wounded, 
and  had  left  the  camp.  Whither  he  went,  or 
what  they  have  done  with  him  amidst  the  con- 
fusion they  are  in  now  /though  they  try  to  hide 
it),  we  cannot  learn.  And  to-morrow  we  march 
away, — in  this  terrible  uncertainty,  whether  I  am 
my  brother's  murderer  or  no." 

"  The  Baron  will  help  us,"  said  Jeanie.  "  He 
will  find  out  where  they  have  brought  him." 

There  is  some  hope  in  that  suggestion.  But 
oh,  lassie,  if  he  dies !   Is  it  always  a  sin  in  God's 
sight,  for  a  man  to  kill  himself,  I  wonder  ?  *' 

"Sin?  It  is  sin  even  to  think  of  it,"  said 
J6anie,  shuddering.  "  God  keep  you  from 
such  horrible  thoughts,  dear  uncle.  And 
He  will.  Bo  bravo,  and  keep  your  heart  up. 
Wo  will  find  out  your — my — is  he  really 
my  father  ? — and  send  you  word  that  his 
wound  is  healing." 

"  Yon  are  a  brave  lassie,  God  bless  you ! 
Ask  of  course — or  rather,  get  the  Baron  to  ask 
— for  the  Lord  of  Savelburg." 

"  Lord  of  Savelburg !  I  cannot  understand  it 
yet.  It  is  like  a  dream,  and  a  terrible  dream, 
too.    What  will  Friiulein  Gertrud  think?  " 

"  A  terrible  dream,  you  may  say,  indeed. 
But  I,  at  least,  must  come  to  my  senses,  for 
we  march  to-morrow  morning.  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  at  first,  only  this  horror  has 
driven  everything  out  of  my  head.  Tell 
Hugh  at  once.  He  must  come  back  with, 
me." 

'"Hugh!" 

"Of  course.    No  doubt  tho  boy  is  fast 
asleep   in   his  bed  these  three  hours.  But 
you  must  rouse  him  immediately,  for  I  cannot 
go  without  him.    Hoot  awa*,  lassie!  what  ails 

you?" 

"  I  begin  to  think  that  everything  is  a  dream, 
or  that  I  am  ont  of  my  mind.  Uncle,  Hugh 
went  to  you  hours  ago — early  in  the  afternoon.. 
You  sent  for  him  yourself." 

"  I  did  not !  Some  one  has  played  a  trick  upon 
the  boy.  This  is  too  provoking !  As  if  there  was 
not  trouble  enough  already.  And  now,  what  can 
have  become  of  him  ?  " 

.    This  last  trouble,  touching  the  tenderest  part 

of  her  being,  completely  overwhelmed  poor  Jeanie. 
Her  brave  heart  failed  for  once,  and  giving 
heraelf  up  to  an  agony  of  apjirehensiou,  she 
moaned  helplessly  with  trembling  lips,  "Oh, 
Hugh,  Hugh  !  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

The  sight  of  her  anguish  lent  a  little  manly 
courage  to  her  uncle,  usually  tho  weaker  of  the 
two.  "Come,  my  bairn,"  he  said;  "you  must 
not  give  way  like  that.  No  real  harm  has  befallen 
the  lad.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  foolish 
practical  joke,  which  some  idle  young  com- 
pfinion  has  been  so  ill-advised  as  to  play  upon 
him.'" 

"  May  not  some  one  have  laid  a  snare  for  him, 
to  mako  him  a  prisoner  ?  "  faltered  Jeanie. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  his  vexation,  Graham 
could  not  help  smiling.  "  They-onight,  i£  he 
were  a  young  prince,  or[5^iJ^^a  great  gs\^. 
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But  who  would  take  the  trouble  of  laying  snares 
for  a  boy  of  the  regiment?  Or  for  that 
matter,  who  would  know  what  to  do  with  him 
when  they  got  him  ?  He  is  not  so  precious  in 
every  on^s  eyes  aa  ho  is  in  yours  and  mine, 
Jeanie." 

"  But,  uncle,  if  that  strange  thing  you  have 
told  me  be  true  indeed,  Hugh  is  an  heir,  the  heir 
of  Savelburg." 

"  Who  could  know  of  that  ?  But  stay  ;  let  us 
think  a  little.  Who  brought  Hugh  my  message, 
or  the  message  said  to  have  been  mine  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  a  message ;  it  was  a  note." 

"  Did  you  see  it  ?  Do  you  know  what  became 
of  it?" 

"  I  think  he  left  it  on  the  table  of  the  room 
where  we  were,"  said  Jeanie,  a  vivid  flush  mount- 
ing to  her  cheek,  at  the  sudden  recollection  of 
the  talk  his  entnmoe  had  interrupted.  It  seemed 
as  if  years,  instead  of  hours,  had  passed  since  then. 

"(W  yon  fetch  it?  Take  this  lamp  with  you, 
and  try;.'^ 

Jeanie  hesitated,  endeavouring  to  recall  the 

circumstances  which  she  had  scarcely  noticed  at 
the  time,  and  reproaching  herself  bitterly  for  her 
carelessness  in  not  having  examined  the  note.  "  I 
fear  I  shall  not  find  it,"  she  said,  at  last.  "  For  I 
remember  now  that  August,  who  was  with  us  at 
the  time,  had  it  in  his  hand,  and  what  became  of 
it  afterwards  I  cannot  tell — however,  I  will  try." 
She  took  up  the  lamp,  which  was  fortunately  a 
small  one,  and  left  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  a  crumpled 
scrap  of  paper.  "  This  tells  nothing,"  she  said 
mournfully,  as  she  gave  it  to  her  uncde.  But  I 
ought  to  have  lookwl  at  it  myself.  It  is  not  your 
writing." 

"  Not  so  very  unlike  it  though.  You  might  have 
looked  at  it  ten  times  over,  without  being  the 
wiser.   However,  give  it  to  me." 

*'  I  think,"  said  Jeanie, "  it  were  better  I  should 
keep  it,  and  show  it  to  the  Baron.  He  may  do 
something,  being  here,  whilst  you,  with  the  army, 
are  far  away." — Her  voice  faltered, — broke  with 
emotion,  as  the  thought  of  her  uncle's  departure 
brought  home  the  dreary  sense  of  solitude  to  her 
aching,  troubled  heart.  Hugh  was  gone,  she 
knew  not  whither ;  her  uncle  was  going ;  and 
also  that  true-hearted  boyish  friend  who,  as  she 
well  knew,  would  have  stood  loyally  by  her  side 
in  eveiT  danger  and  difficulty. 

**  I  dare  say  yon  are  right.  But  do  not  make 
yourself  unhappy  about  Hugh. '  The  boy  will  turn 
up  somewhere  before  long,  and  not  a  hair  the 
worse ;  I  am  sure  of  that." 

Jeanie  by  no  means  shared  his  confidence ;  if 
indeed  that  confidence  was  real,  and  not  assumed, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  order  to  reassure  her.  A 
sudden  flash  of  intuition  led  her  to  suspect  a 
connection  between  her  brother's  disappearance, 
and  the  mysterious  visits  she  knew  he  had 
received  during  her  occasional  absences,  and 
about  which  the  usually  frank,  communicative  boy 
had  maintained  such  an  obstinate  and  provoking 
silence. 

While  she  pondered,  the  great  clock  in  the 
hall  struck  two.  Graham  started.  "  I  have  not 
an  instant  to  lose,"  he  said.  "We  much  at 
five." 


Unnerved  for  the  moment  by  the  agitation 
through  wjiich  she  had  passed,  Jeanie  clung  to 
him  weeping  and  trembling.  It  seemed  as 
though  she  would  have  h^d  nim  back,  and  kept 
him  with  her.  "It  is  dreadful  for  you  to  go 
away  in  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Oh,  uncle,  ought  you  not  rather  to  ask  for  a 
furlough,  and  stay  to  seek  your  brother,  and 
your  brother's  son  ?  The  one  may  be  dying 
for  aught  we  know,  the  other  in  some  sore 
peril." 

"  Now,  Jeanie,  lass,  I  never  knaw  you  to  say  a 
foolish  thing  before  in  all  your  days.  My  bairn, 
I  wear  the  King's  uniform,  and  1  am  bound  to 
render  him  true  service,  though  I  die  for  it,  and 
though  all  dear  to  me  die  too.  He  needs  true 
service  now,  if  he  ever  did.  And,  whatever 
comes,  I  maun  do  my  duty,  and  tnut  God  for 
the  rest" 

Even  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  perplexify, 
these  brave  words  sent  a  thrill  of  loy  to  the 
heart  of  Giovana  Graham.  Her  uncle  had  not 
been  wont  in  other  days  to  speak  thus  of  trusting 

God.  Were  faith  and  confidence  in  an  earthly 
king  unconsciously  leading  his  thoughts  higher? 
Her  courage  rose  to  meet  his,  and  regaining  her 
self-possession,  she  said,  as  she  embraced  him 
affectionately,  "Yes,  dear  uncle,  we  will  trust 
God.  He  will  make  darkness  light,  and  crooked 
places  straight  for  us, — and  for  Hugh."  Only  at 
the  last  word  did  her  voice  falter  a  little. 

"Mind,  Jeanie,  if  you  should  succeed,  through 
the  Baron,  in  learning  aught  of  your  father,  try 
to  communicate  with  him,  and  to  show  him  such 
love  and  duirr  as  you  can." 

*'  Such  as  I  eon,"  said  Jeanie  rather  sadly. 

"  With  us,"  resumed  her  uncle,  "  communica- 
tion will,  I  hope^  be  regular  and  easy,  through 
General  Kniphansen  and  the  Swedish  garrison.  If 
Hugh  is  with  the  army,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to 
be,  I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know  as  quickly 
as  I  can.  You,  on  your  part,  wiU  write 
also?" 

"  Without  fail.   God  go  with  yon,  dear  uncle." 

"  Amen.  However  it  may  be  with  a  sinful, 
faulty  man  such  as  I  am,  it  is  at  least  a  comfort 
to  know  that  He  goes  forth  with  our  armies. 
And  that  I  think  He  does. — Maj  He  abide  with 
you,  dear  bairn,  and  bring  us  both  out  of  all  our 
troubles !  Good-bye." 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone.  The  rapid 
steps  of  two  horses, — ^his  own  and  that  of  his 
orderly  who  had  wuted  ontside, — woke  the  echoes 
of  the  silent  street ;  he  was  soon  at  the  gate, 
showing  the  sleepy  warder  the  pass  with  which 
the  Swedish  Camp-master-general  had  furnished 
him  for  the  occasion ;  and,  always  lavish  in 
small  expenses,  consoling  the  official  for  his 
broken  slumbers  with  a  couple  of  his  not  too 
numerous  rix  dollars.  Jeanie  by  this  time  was  on 
her  knees  in  her  own  chamber,  trying  to  lay 
before  her  one  unfailing  Friend  aU  the  distracting 
and  perplexing  events  of  that  day  of  many 
emotions.  It  was  truly  a  day  much  to  be  re- 
membered ;  a  day  "  not  clear  nor  dark,"  but  one 
in  which  strong  li^bt  and  deep  shadow  had 
chased  each  other  swiftly  over  the  firmament  of 
her  life.    Which  should  prevailtthe  sunshine  or 

the  clouds?  „  ,  i  r^r\rvTc> 
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GHAFTEB  XTIU. — A.  PUPIL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

"  Herr  Baron,  you  are  very  ungrateful." 

"  I  utterly  deny  the  charge,  seeing  you  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  my  gratitude."  The 
words  were  spoken  in  the  parlour  of  a  country 
inn ;  a  genuine  old  German  inn,  quaint  and 
home  like,  with  a  trellised  vine  about  its  dows 
and  windows,  and  a  bowling  green  in  front, 
where  on  summer  evenings  the  young  men  were 
wont  to  play,  while  the  elders,  seated  on  their 
benches,  sipped  their  lager  beer,  smoked  their 
pipes,  and  watched  the  players  at  their  leisure. 
But  play  and  leisure  had  vanished  now,  driven 
away  by  the  demons  of  war.  Yet  as  times  went 
the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  was  a  fortunate 
man ;  since  he  had  to  accommodate,  not  a  rough 
and  noisy  crew  of  "  Kaiserlichen,"  who  would 
eat  and  drink  the  best,  and  give  nothing  in 
return  save  oaths  and  insults,  but  a  very 
courteous  gentleman,  a  wounded  officer  of  rank, 
with  his  attendants. 

^  it  was  who  so  positively  declined  to  be 
gratefoL  He  was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  about 
forty  years  of  u;e,  with  blue  ^es,  curling  ohest- 
nnt  hair,  a  littfo  scanty  towards  the  forehead, 
beard  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  refined,  gentle, 
rather  melan^oly  expression  of  fiuie.  He 
was  half-sitting,  ^Alf-redining  on  a  coach  in  a 
careless  attitude,  and  looking  rather  oontemp- 
tnously  at  his  companion,  who  was  seated  near 
the  window  in  clerical  cwtume,  and  who  wore 
the  features  of  Hugh's  enigmatical  friend,  Herr 
Krausman. 

"Nothing  to  deserve  your  gratitude?"  the 
Jesuit  repeated  in  slow  soft  tones,  which  had  in 
them  perhaps  a  touch  of  irony,  but  none  of  anger. 
"  Call  you  it  nothing,  Herr  Baron,  to  have  acted 
the  good  Samaritan  towards  you  when  yon  were 
found  lying  as  it  were  by  the  roadside,  wounded 
and  haH  dead?"* 

The  liord  of  Savelbni^  laughed,  a  low  quiet 
laugh,  which  would  have  been  musical  only  that 
there  was  too  much  scorn  in  it.  "In  these  days," 
he  said,  "  the  good  Samaritan  expects  to  see  his 
two  pence  again,  and  with  interest." 

*'  Your  sneer  is  groundless,  Herr  Baron.  "What 
recompense  did  we  ever  receive — nay,  did  we 
ever  expect — for  the  care  and  kindness  lavished 
upon  you  ten  years  ago?  We  brought  you  back 
to  life,  we  tended  you  like  a  brother  or  a  son,  we 
supplied  your  every  need  with  liberal  care,  we 
comforted,  counselled,  instructed  you.  Then  we 
took  your  shattered  fortunes  in  hand  and  repaired 
them  also.  And  when,  thanks  to  our  friendship, 
you — ^who  came  to  Germany  with  your  sword 
and  your  doak,  and  lost  both,  and  well  nigh  your 
life  besides,  in  a  hopeless  cause — when  you  find 
yourself  a  Baron  of  tiie  Empire,  with  huids  and 
gdlA.  to  spare— do  we  ask  you  to  repay  tis  one 
kreuzer  of  all  we  have  expended  on  you  ?  " 

"  No,  &1^er,  you  do  not.  The  payment  you 
ask  for  is  not  silver  or  gold.  You  ask  only  for 
— »ii«el/." 

"Not  at  all,  Herr  Baron.  The  sole  payment, 
or  reward,  we  ask  for  is  the  godlike  one  of  being 
permitted  to  benefit  you  still  farther." 

**  There's  a  false  ring  in  those  benefits  of  yours, 
my  friend.    I  doubt  the  coin  is  not  sterung— 


meanwhile,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  you  repaired 
my  shattered  fortunes.  It  was  the  Duke  of 
rriedlaad  who  did  that." 

*'And  who  recommended  you  to  the  Duke  of 
Friedland,  and  engaged  him  to  take  you  into  his 
service.  Who  procured  for  you  the  dignity  of 
Baron,*  at  the  hands  of  Eaiser  Ferdinand?  But  I 
will  not  dwell  on  past  benefits,  save  only  so  far  as 
to  remind  you  that  but  for  us  you  would  not  be 
the  lord  of  the  noble  estate  I  nave  just  had  the 
joy  of  bringing  you  a  hopeful  son  to  inherit." 

"  Quito  true,  father,  you  have  brought  my  boy 
to  me ;  but  by  a  combination  of  fraud  and  force 
which  has  well  nigh  made  him  detest  me." 

"Detest  yon?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  will  soon  learn  to  love  you  well. 
You  have  made  a  good  beginning  with  him 
already.  Boundless  indulgence,  sports  and 
caresses,  a  pony  to  ride  and  no  hard  tasks  to 
learn,  will  soon  tf^e  captive  the  heart  of  twelve 
years  old." 

"I  am  not  sure,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
desire  it.  I  scarcely  want  my  boy  to  sell  what 
I  often  fear  I  have  sold." 

"  If  the  honourable  Herr  Baron  would  con- 
descend to  deal  in  fejota,  instead  of  vague,  mys- 
torious  {fusions,  it  would  be  easier  to  understtuid 
him.  What  is  this  which  you  fear  you  have 
sold?" 

"Myadf.  Is  it  not  written,  'What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 

himself?" 

"  And  lose  his  soul !  Ton  have  not  lost  your 
soul,  but  saved  it." 

"I  am  to  take  that  on  your  word.  What  if 
you  deceive  me,  as  you  deceived  that  poor  child 
when  you  brought  him  hither,  instead  of  to  the 
Swedish  camp  ? ' 

"  I  did  not  do  that.  I  told  him,  when  I  met 
him  at  the  mill  on  the  road  to  Fiirth,  th&t  I  was 
oome  to  bring  him  to  his  &tiier,  who  was  ill  and 
needed  him,  and  would  be  overjoyed  to  see  him. 
That  the  dragoons  I  had  with  me  oould  easily 
bring  him  by  force,  but  that  I  would  much  rather 
he  came  of  his  own  free  will.  And  so,  after  some 
parley  and  seeing  no  help  for  it,  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  come  with  me  quietly." 

"  Having  no  choice,  poor  boy,"  said  the  Baron, 
laughing  a  little.  *'  It  was  quite  a  typical  case 
of  conversion.  Soft  words  and  blandishments,, 
persuasion  and  promises,  with  *  dragoons '  waiting 
in  the  l»ck-ground,  just  in  sigh^  leady  to  be 
used  if  need  be." 

"  Your  son  is  not  converted  yet,  Herr  Baron. 
Nor  should  he  be  for  months,  perhaps  for  years, 
even.  If— notwithstanding  certain  unjust  suspi- 
cions, you  are  still  dispoBed  to  accept  my  advice, 
I  should  say,  leave  him  the  largest  freedom  to 
do  as  his  instructors  have  taught  him.  Con- 
strain him  to  nothing,  not  even  to  receive 
instruction." 

"So  far  at  least,  Father  Francis,  I  shall 
certainly  follow  your  advice.  I  presume,  however, 
that  you  mean  religioua  instruction.  For  I  do 
not  tiiink  that  his  humanitira  ought  to  be 
altogether  neglected.   He  is  very  intelligent,  and 
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will  make  an  apt  scholar ;  though  of  late  I  see  he 
has  done  nothing  in  Latin." 

"You  are  right,  and  you  can  command  my 
poor  services  as  an  instructor  whenever  you  will. 
I  shall  not  weary  him,  but  aim  at  making  his 
tasks  a  pleasure." 

**  Ay,  strew  his  path  with  flowers,  as  you  did 
mine." 

"  For  his  highest  good,  as  it  was  for  yours." 

"  Father  Francis,  I  believe  you  honestly  think 
BO.  I  believe  I  wronged  you  just  now  by  the 
question,  'What  if  you  deceive  me?*  For  I  am 
iwrsnaded  you  are  sincere  to  Ihe  uttermost — 
in  your  faith.  Oidj^  most  unhappily  for  yon 
and  for  me,  that  faith  dispenses  you  firom  the 
necessity  of  being  sincere  in  anything  else." 

"I  am  glad  yon  do  me  justice,  so  far.  Bat 
I  had  far  rather  you  did  justice  to  the  Truth." 

"  "What  is  Truth  ?  You  perceive  I  ask  the 
question  of  Filate,  but,  unlike  Rlate,  I  want  an 
answer." 

"The  Truth,  that  is  to  say,  the  Faith." 

"  The  answer  I  expected  from  you.  You  do 
not  pei*ceive  that  you  are  begging  the  whole 
question.  The  Faith  is  that  which  we  believe, 
the  Truth  is  that  which  is." 

"  Both  are  one  for  us  who  obey  the  Church,  the 
divinely  appointed  gufurdian  and  keeper  of  the 
Truth.'' 

"  But  can  that  be  true  as  between  God  imd 
man,  which  is  not  true  as  between  man  and 
man?  If  the  Church  lies  to  me — or  sanctions 
lying—about  things  visible  which  can  be  proved 
and  tested,  how  can  I  trust  her  that  she  will  not 
lie  to  me  about  things  invisible  ?  There  are  no 
two  kinds  of  truth ;  it  is  one,  the  same  through- 
out the  univerae." 


"  Is  it  not  a  pity,  Herr  Baron,  that  you  should 
go  again  over  the  ground  you  travelled  so  long 
ago?  Having  fully  weighed  all  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  you  came  to  your  conclusion; 
and  now  you  should  abide  by  it.  Those  who  are 
continually  retracing  their  footsteps  in  this  way 
make  bo  progress,  and  accomplish  nothing  worth 
the  doing.  With  them  life  is  a  futility  and  a 
failure." 

"  There  I  own  you  may  be  right."  A  long 
pause  followed,  which  the  Baron  broke  at  last. 
"Did  not  OUT  Lord  say  to  His  IHsciples — 'If 
it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you?' — 
meaning  that  He  would  not  deceive  them,  even 
lor  their  good  ?  Did  He  not  say  also,  *  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.*  *I,*  that  is  He 
Himself,  the  Christ  and  not  the  Church. — And 
now,  father,  I  am  tired.  I  would  be  alone  for  a 
while,  if  you  will  give  me  leave." 

Father  Francis  left  the  room^  taking  with  him 
the  wholesome  reflection  that  one  convert  might 
give  as  much  trouble  as  a  dozen  impenitent 
heretics.  "One  has  to  coax  and  humour  him 
like  a  fractious  child.  One  is  put  to  the  end  of 
one's  Latin  to  demolish  all  his  whims  aud 
scruples.  He  is  for  ever  hankering  after  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt ;  and  well  if  he  does  not,  after  all 
the  trouUe  he  has  given,  end  by  incurring  the 
doom  of  Lot's  wife."  So  thonght  the  Jesuit,  with 
a  confusion  of  Sraiptnre  allusions  owing  probably 
to  the  disturbance  of  his  mind,  for  he  was  really 
a  well-read  man  and  a  good  sdiolar.  Indeed  he 
was  possessed  of  many  useful  and  some  noble 
qualities,  which  might  have  served  hia  generation 
with  good  effect,  if  they  had  not  been  perverted 
by  a  rad  education  and  employed  in  a  bad  cause. 


HYMNS  RELATING  TO  THE  FUTUBE  LIFE. 

I. 


SOME  hymns  seem  almost  to  belong  to  the 
Borderland  where  the  voices  of  two  worlds 
intermingle.  Thoy  come  naturally  to  the  lips  of 
the  dying.  They  express  the  deepest  need  of  Ufe's 
last  days,  or  they  bear  upward  the  hope  that  is  so 
soon  to  enter  into  "  full  fruition." 

Such  a  one  is  that  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  which  in  a 
single  phrase  seems  to  bind  together  the  fleeting 
years  of  time  with  the  steadfast  might  of 
eternity.  It  comforted  the  last  hours  of  the  late 
Frinoe  Cmisort ;  and  men  of  all  ranks,  down  to 
the  very  humblest  believer,  have  been  soothed 
and  helped  by  it.  Some  years  ago  in  an  awful 
storm,  ^e  wild  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
leaping  round,  an  Australian  steamship,  "  The 
Draper,"  wont  down.  The  last  man  who  left  the 
tjhip,  when  asked  what  the  passengers  were  doing, 
replied  that  they  were  singing,  as  many  as  could 

do  BO—      „  ^gp^  (.igft  foj 

Lot  mo  hide  ni^lf  in  Thee." 

And  how  many  a  foundering  soul,  in  view  of 
death,  and  spiritual  teLapest,  has  sought  refuge 
in  the  same  refrain ;  or  pleaded — 


"  Nothing  in  my  hauda  I  bring. 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling." 

Nor  could  we  bettor  approach  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Future  Life  than  with  the  solenm 
prayer,— 

•*  While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 
"When  my  eyes  shall  close  in  death, 
Wlien  I  soar  through  tracts  unknown. 
See  Thee  on  Thy  judgment  throne. 
Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

Another  such  hymn  is  that,  **Josu,  lover  of 
my  soul."  There  is  a  sea-atoiy  told  of  this  hymn 
too.  A  coasting  vessel  was  driven  by  a  gale  in 
the  Channel  on  some  Tocka ;  the  captain  and  the 
crew  took  to  the  boats,  and  were  lost.  The 
vessel  did  not  go  to  pieces  as  was  expected,  but 
was  le^  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  storm  and 
tide.  When  it  was  reached,  in  the  captain's  cabin 
a  hymn  book  was  found  lying  on  the  table.  It 
was  open  at  this  hj'mn ;  the  first  verse  h&d  been 
freshly  acoied  by  th^^^;p(E*@lOQ  IC 
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**  Jean,  lorer  of  my  «ral, 
Let  me  to  Hij  boeom  fly, 
VTlule  the  neater  vfttera  h>I1* 
While  the  tempest  BtUl  is  hi^: 

Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  atorm  of  life  bo  past; 
Safe  into  the  havca  guide, 

0  receive  my  bouI  at  lost  I " 

A  stranger  incident  is  told  of  anothOT  wreck, 
one  that  we  might  suppose  to  be  an  exaggerated 

Jiarahle,  were  it  not  narrated  with  the  detail  of 
act.*  Father*  mother,  and  child  were  on  board 
a  ship  that  caught  fire;  in  the  confusion  that 
ensued  the  &theT  got  separated  fnmi  his  fiuaily, 
and  the  mother  with  her  child  fell  into  the  sea, 
overborne  by  the  crowd.  Fortunately  there  was 
but  a  slight  breeze.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  another  vessel  was  passing  in  that  direction. 
The  captain  and  his  crew  saw  something  floating 
in  the  distance.  Could  it  be  a  human  being  ?  A 
boat  was  lowered ;  as  the  sailors  neared  the 
object  they  were  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a 
voice ;  they  listened,  while  still  their  oars  beat 
a  quick  and  steady  time ;  and  they  caught  the 
words,  "  Jesn,  lover  of  my  sonl."  A  cahn  voice 
sang  through  that  first  verse,  and  was  heard 
above  the  liquid  chant  of  the  waves.  It  was  the 
mother  with  her  child,  clinging  to  a  fragm^t 
of  the  ship,  aud  floating  on.  toe  tnmquu  sea. 
She  was  saved. 

Such  incidents  are,  of  oonrse,  rare ;  but  they 
may  help  us  more  vividly  to  r^ise  the  wonder- 
fully tranquillising  power  that  is  found  in  such 
hymns,  and  in  the  faith  that  can  use  them,  when 
men  come  to  the  last  extremity. 

There  is  an  awful  solitariness  in  death.  The 
great  experiences  of  life  are  usually  in  the 
innermost  solitude,  where  God  meets  the  soul 
alone ;  and  strength  for  many  of  its  noblest 
duties  has  to  be  found  there  also;  but  death — 
death  !  The  sense  of  mortal  companionship  may 
abide  to  the  last,  but  we  die  each  one  in  a  crisis 
where  human  help  becomes  absolutely  unavail- 
ing. This  knowledge  begets  sometimes  an 
appalling  sense  of  loneliness.  But  how  sympa- 
thetically does  this  hymn  speak  to  the  soul  in 
such  case.  The  shadowof  the  Valley  brightens;  the 
presence  of  the  Best  of  Friends  fills  the  solitude. 

"  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 

HaQgB  my  helplcsB  soul  OD  Thoc ; 
Leave,  ah!  leave  me  not  alone. 

Still  support  and  comfort  me: 
All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed; 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bniig: 
Cover  my  defenoolen  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  ^ng." 

Cui  we  wonder  that  multitudes  have  summed 
their  latest  wish  in  such  words? 

Or  do  we  desire  a  more  confident  strain  ?  how 
many  have  found  it  in  Olivers'  noble  hymn, "  The 
God  of  Abraham  praise  "  (Olivers, — that  scoflSng 
shoemaker  who  lived  to  become  so  bright  a  light) — 

•*I  shall  behold  His  face, 

1  shall  His  power  adore, 

And  sing  the  vroDdors  of  Ela  grace, 
For  evennore." 

The  hymn  that  came  oftenwt  to  the  lips  of 


*  The  Methodist  Hymn  Book.  By  O.  J.  Sterenwu. 


John  Wesley  at  the  last  was  one  by  Dr.  "Watts. 
He  had  reached  his  eighty-eighth  year,  when  his 
career  of  amazing  activity  came  to  a  close.  The 
morning  before  his  death,  while  iu  great 
weakness,  he  broke  out  into  singing — 

TU  praiee  my  Maker  while  Tve  breath; 
Aud  when  my  voice  ia  loat  in  death, 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers; 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  ho  past. 
While  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last. 
Or  iirmortolity  endures." 
Praise,  then,  ^vas  in  his  view  part  of  the  life  of 
heaven.    During  the  night  that  followed,  he  often 
attempted  to  repeat  the  verse,  and  again  the  next 
morning,  his  last  on  eartli,  but  could  only  get 
out,  "  I'll  praise— I'll  praise."    And  so,  not  long 
after,  ho  entered  into  Life,  his  whole  soul  in  tune 
for  the  anthems  of  the  skies. 

In  this  association,  it  is  pleasant  to  recall 
the  last  verse  ever  composed  by  Charles  Wesl^', 
to  whom  the  church  owes  not  only  that  hymn, 
"  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  but  so  much  else  of 
spiritual  power.  One  day  towards  the  end, 
while  he  lay  in  a  state  of  extreme'  weakness, 
having  been  silent  and  quiet  for  some  time,  he 
called  Mrs.  We^ey  to  nim,  and  asked  her  to 
write  down  the  following  lines, — his  last ; 

"  In  ago  and  feebleness  extreme. 
Who  shall  a  sinful  worm  rede^? 
Jesus,  my  only  hope  Thou  art. 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart ; 
O  could  X  catch  a  smile  from  Thee, 
Aud  drop  into  eternity  I " 

These  voices  of  the  Borderland,  have  they  no 
trace  of  the  heavenly  accent?  John  Bunyan  has 
told  how  Christian  and  Hopeful,  ratenng  the 
countiy  of  Beulah,  heard  continually  the  singing 
of  birds.  "  In  this  place  the  Shining  Ones  com- 
monly walked,  because  it  was  upon  the  borders  of 
heaven."  And  so  of  our  hymns ;  are  not  some  of 
them  an  '*  unbodied  joy,"  soaring  into  the  light 
which  has  given  these  Shining  Ones  their  radiance  ? 
Heard  in  so  many  a  mortal  anguish,  consecrated 
in  so  many  a  spiritual  triumph,  what  relation 
have  they  to  the  Future  Life,  with  its  glory  ? 

There  is  this  relation.  The  hope  of  these 
hymns  is  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  song. 
Their  spirit  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  pulse  of 
the  Everlasting  Life  which  Christ  bestows  by 
faith.  The  thought  on  which  they  rest  is  the 
Eternal  Tmtii — a  part,  of  that  Inmiite  Wisdom 
which  knows  no  bounda  of  space  or  time.  The 
hymns  which  t-he  dying  use  are  those  whidi 
bring  the  soul  neartMt  to  Christ,  who  is  Lord 
of  both  heaven  and  earth. 

This  fact  may  prepare  us  for  our  wider  subject. 
Science  speaks  sometimes  as  if  the  chief  realities 
were  dust  aud  the  grave.    George  Eliot  has 
expressed  the  utmost  that  Modem  Thought,  as 
men  name  it,  can  conceive  of  the  Great  Beyond. 
"O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible. 
Of  thoao  immortal  dead  who  live  agidn 
lu  minds  made  better  bj  their  presence!  lire 
In  pulses  stirred  to  geneiosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  acom 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  vith  self. 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars. 
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80  to  live  is  heaveD; 
To  make  undying  muaio  in  the  world, 
Bnathing  in  beauteona  order  that  controls 
With  growing  tmj  the  growing  life  of  man.** 

Secularism  may  deride  our  hymns  of  the  Future 
Life  as  figments  of  the  imagination,  the  off- 
spring of  a  morbid  dream.  So  much  the  more 
reason  is  there  why  we  should  ponder  the  facts 
revealed.  If  Science  be  content  to  search  for 
traces  of  man's  origin.  Faith  may  fitly  urge  the 
greater  question  of  his  destiny.  The  Christian, 
finds  his  belief  foreshadowed  in  the  words  of  the 
most  ancient  and  sublime  of  poems : 

"I  know  that  my  Kedeemer  liveth, 
And  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth : 

And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body. 
Yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  bco  God." 

Our  hymns  give  varied  utterance  to  this  Creed 
of  the  Besurrection.  Let  us  see  how  far  they 
may  help  ua  to  realise  it,  and  wh&ce  they  faiL 
Naturally  there  are  few  that  deal  with  the  darker 
possibilities  of  death.  Let  ns,  too,  here  speak 
only  of  the  heavenly  state. 

Next  to  the  Bible,  John  Bnnyan  has  probably 
had  the  greatest  inflnenoe  in  shaping  our  later 
hjonns.  They  pass  from  earth  to  the  Celestial 
City  by  the  river  of  death.  For  the  most  part 
they  leave  aside  all  questions  of  an  intermediate 
state ;  they  make  small  distinction  between  para- 
dise and  heaven,  they  say  little  of  the  resurrection 
and  judgment,  or  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
future  to  the  past.  It  is  enough  for  them  that 
the  dying  Saviour  said  to  the  penitent  thief. 

This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise," 
— t^t  St.  Paul  wrote,  "Absent  &om  the  body, 
present  with  the  Lord."  The  following  are 
representative  verses : 

"  They  are  gathering  homewarda  from  every  land. 

One  by  one ; 
Ab  their  weary  feet  touch  the  sluniRg  strand, 

One  by  one, 
Their  brows  are  enclosed  in  a  golden  crown, 
Their  travel-stained  garments  are  all  laid  down. 
And  clothed  in  white  raiment,  they  rest  in  the  mead 
Where  the  Lamb  loveth  His  chosen  to  lead. 

One  bj  one. 

Before  they  rest  they  pass  tluoagfa  Uio  atrifie. 

One  by  one. 
Through  the  waters  of  death  thej  enter  life. 

One  by  one. 
To  some  are  the  floods  of  the  river  stfll. 
As  they  ford  on  their  way  to  the  heavenly  hill; 
To  others  the  waves  run  fieioely  and  wild; 
Yet  all  reach  the  home  of  the  undeflled, 

One  by  one. 

Jesus,  Bedcemcr,  we  look  to  Thee, 

One  by  one. 
Wo  lift  up  our  voices  tremblingly. 

One  by  oiie. 
The  waves  of  the  river  aro  dark  and  cold, 
AVo  kuow  not  the  spot  where  oar  feet  may  hold ; 
Thou  who  didst  pass  through  in  deep  midnight, 
gtrengthoD  us,  send  us  the  itafl^  and  the  light. 

One  by  one." 

These  familiar  symbols  are  sometimes  dis- 
honoured by  thoughtless  use.  Many  hymns  are 
simply  vanations  of  this  im^ery;  some  aro 


spoiled  by  affectations  in  applying  it ;  others  are 
mere  compositions,  the  rhyming  of  traditional 
ideas;  a  few  are  tinselled  do^^erel, — ^the  glitter 
of  bro^n  glass  mistaken  for  precioas  stone. 

Now  and  then  we  have  a  deeper  strain,  or  an 
exacter  thought,  the  full  measure  of  a  larger 
and  devouter  spirit.  As  a  whole,  it  must  be 
said,  our  hymns  on  the  Future  Life  do  not 
rise  to  the  height  of  their  great  argument.  Yet 
they  contain  many  an  inspiriting  line,  many  a 
thought  that  has  been  solace  and  strength.  The 
best  are  those  informed  by  genuine  feeling.  It 
is  noteworthy  how  the  earUer  lay  the  greater 
stress  on  adoration  and  praise  as  the  lite  of 
heaven,  while  the  later  speak  of  it  more  frequently 
as  homo,  the  scene  of  sweeter  felicities  than  can 
be  realised  on  earth. 
Thus:— 

"What  though  the  tempest  rage, 
Heaven  is  my  homo; 
Bhort  is  my  pilgrimage^ 
Heaven  is  my  home. 
And  Time's  wild  wintry  blast 

Soon  shall  be  'overpast, 
I  shall  reach  home  at  last, 
Hearea  is  my  home." 

The  equable  flow  of  English  life  has  had  its 
influence  here.  During,  the  revival  of  the  last 
century,  at  a  time  when  the  fate  of  Lisbon 
spread  general  alarm,  and  earthquake  shocks 
were  felt  in  London,  not  a  few  hymns  were  pro- 
duced which  set  forth  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
judge  the  world.  They  have  fallen  out  of  use, 
but  should  be  remembered  as  bringing  into  view 
another  aspect  of  the  Great  Futurity.  A  more 
personal  interest  mingles  in  the  strains  of  "  Dies 
Irae,"  that  justly  venerated  hymn  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  has  doubtless  h^ped  to  give 
it  wider  and  mora  enduring  power.  Ziet  the 
following  lines  from  Dean  Alford  s  version  speak  to 
us  while  we  yet  linger  on  the  verge  of  our  salrjeGt : 

"What  shall  I  before  Him  say? 
How  shall  I  be  safe  that  day, 
WheD  the  ric^teons  soaroelj  may? 

King  of  awful  majesty. 
Saving  sinners  graciously, 
FooBt  of  mercy,  save  Thou  me  I 

Iieave  me  not,  my  Saviour,  one 
For  whose  soul  Thy  coarse  was  run. 

Lest  I  be  that  day  undone. 

Thou  just  Judge  of  wrath  severe. 
Grant  my  sins  remission  here, 
£re  Tliy  reckoning  day  appear. 

My  transgressions  grievous  are; 
8carce  look  up  for  shame  I  dare; 
Lord,  Thy  guilty  suppliant  spare  I 

Thou  didst  heal  the  sinner's  grieC 
And  didat  hear  the  dying  thief. 
Even  I  may  hope  idief. 

All  unworthy  is  my  prayer; 
Make  my  soul  Thy  mercy's  care, 
And  faaa  fire  eternal  spate  I  ** 

We  could  ill  spare  the  holy  awe  and  larger 
reverence  of  such  productionsLfrom  our  jnodern 
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IFE  has  its  stonuy  and  its  rainy  days,  as  the 
I    year  has  them.    A  familiar  verse  tells  us 


•'Into  each  life  some  rain  most  fall. 
Sotne  days  miut  be  dark  and  dreary." 

But  oh,  how  the  showers  of  spring,  with  their 
swift  sudden  patter-patter  on  the  still  sunlit  pane, 
and  the  grand  thunderstorms  of  midsummer  and 
early  autumn,  coming  with  terror  truly,  but  also 
with  refreshment  and  enriching  to  the  parched 
and  thirsty  lands,  contrast  with  the  long,  dull, 
chilly  winter  days,  which  succeed  each  other  in 
sad  monotony,  and  from  which  we  can  hope  little 
relief  until  the  New  Year  dawns  upon  us  ! 

Do  these  not  aptly  typify  the  little-heeded 
sorrows  of  patient  old  age,  which  has  ceased  to  he 
demonstrative  over  its  sufieidngB? 

Do  not  let  us  be  misundOTstood.  Only  thrae 
who  are  mistrustful  of  God  and  His  Providence 
imagine  that  He  closes  each  prolonged  life  with  a 
weary  and  dreary  time,  from  which  jrouth  mufet 
naturally  shrink,  and  whoso  oncoming  middle 
age  strives  vainly  to  ignore.  Not  so.  Every- 
body who  has  studied  or  loved  Nature,  knows 
that  Winter,  the  natural  type  of  old  age,  has 
beauties  and  joys  which  can  vie  with  those  of  any 
other  season.  Who  has  not  paused  to  dwell  on 
the  landscape  Cowper  paints  so  weU  ? 

**  'Tie  moming :  and  the  sun,  ■with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending,  fires  the  horizon;  while  the  clouds, 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind. 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more, 
Reaemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze. 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood.   His  Blanting  xay 
Blides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  Tale, 
And  tinging  all  with  his  own  roey  hue. 
From  every  herb  and  every  apiry  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field.** 

Who  has  not  revelled  in  winter's 

added  hoars 
Of  social  converee  and  instmctlTe  ease, 
Ftrende  eqjoymentB,  homoboro  hapfSDCsa, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  lotirement,  and  the  honn 
Of  long,  uninterrapted  evening  know." 

So  it  is  with  old  ago.  Its  day's  work  is  done. 
Its  harvests  are  safely  garnered,  and  it  is  free  to 
sit  down  and  talk  over  all  that  it  has  seen  and 
learned.  If  youth  has  ho|po,  age  has  a  larger 
hope.  Talk  of  its  hurizon  being  limited  and  its 
enterprises  and  ambitdona  ended !  Why,  it 
stands  on  the  shore  of  a  great  ocean,  giving  a 
lingering  and  loving  farewell  to  its  dear  native 
land,  before  launcbine  away  to  an  unknown 
shore,  whose  riches  and  resources  it  cannot  even 
guess ! 

But  in  winter  and  in  old  age,  as  in  every  thiug 
else,  there  is  an  ideal  and  there  is  a  real.  There 
is  what  always  ought  to  be  and  there  is  what 
often  is.  'I'he  Ideal  and  the  Real  are  not  oppo- 
sites,  as  some  melancholy  people  seem  always  to 
pretend.    No  true  ideal  can  be  unattainable ;  it 


is  only  unattained.  The  Ideal  is  Grod's  will — the 
Beal  is  only  the  ideal  spoiled  human  wicked- 
ness and  folly  somewhere. 

The  gladsomeness  and  hopefulness  of  youth  are 
its  ideal.  These  were  not  attained  by  the  poor 
over-worked  factory  children  of  whom  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning  sang, 

"  They  have  never  seen  the  Bnnshino,  nor  the  ^oiy 
Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun: 
They  know       grief  of  man,  without  his  wisdodi ; 
They  sink  in  man's  despair,  without  hia  calm. 
Are  alaves,  without  the  liberty  of  ChriBtdom. 
Arc  martyrs,  by  the  pang  without  the  palm. 

Nor  are  they  known  to-day  by  many  poor 
young  creatures  clinging  to  a  drunken  mother's 
skirt,  or  perhaps  battered  out  of  life  by  a  brutal 
&ther'8  blow. 

The  strength  and  usefrdness  of  middle  age  are 
its  ideal,  but  are  they  attained  hy  those  -who 
forgot  to  train  and  mscdpline  tiieir  youth?  or 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  somehow  slipped 
from  their  place  in  life,  and  cannot  regain  it,  and 
who  have  to  £nd  all  their  consolation  in  remember- 
ing Milton's  hues  ?  ' 

"  They  also  eervo  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

So,  though  the  ideal  old  age  is  truly  typified 
by  Cowper's  roseate  snow  Ismdscape,  and  snug 
evening  chamber,  yet  there  is  much  old  age 
which  resembles  winter  in  its  marred  and  un- 
lovely phase,  amid  the  slush  and  soot  and  penury 
of  big  towns.  There  are  life-long  sorrows,  whicH 
bear  their  last  and  bitterest  fruit  aftffl-  the  heart 
into  which  they  have  corroded  is  well  nigh  worn 
out.  There  are  life-long  hopes  which  caiviot 
be  uprooted  without  tearing  up  all  joy  and  good 
oheer  along  with  them.    Well  says  the  poet — 

''The  old  wonnd,  if  Btrioken,  is  the  aorest. 
The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost" 

0  the  greatest  sorrows  of  this  life  go  about  the 
earth  so  silently !  Who  has  not  known  the  old 
mother  of  a  family  of  flourishing  grown-up 
children,  who  in  some  moment  of  tearful  confi- 
dence will  tell  you  that  there  is  one  of  her  brood — 
generally  a  son — who  "is  not,"  not  because  God 
took  him,  but  because  evil  misled  him.  It  is  yeara 
ago  since  he  went  away :  probably  the  brothers 
and  sisters  breathed  more  freely  after  he  departed  : 
perh^K  nobody  knew  where  he  'vrent;  at  any 
rate,  he  was  soon  lost  sight  of :  the  newer  friends 
of  the  fiunily  may  have  never  heard  his  name, 
or  if  that  has  been  mentioned,  then  they  have  got 
a  vague  impression  that  he  "  went  abroad  and 
died.  If  old  neighbours  ever  speak  of  him,  they 
only  say  that  "  he  was  not  very  well  doing,  quite 
different  from  the  others."  And  the  old  mother 
fills  her  little  sphere  calmly  and  cheerfully. 
She  hears  and  tells  the  daily  news.  She  listens 
with  moist  eyes  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son — 
perhaps  her  favourite  preacher  is  he  who  dwells 
the  oftenest  on  that  son's  home-coming.  She 
seldom  6x>eaks  of  the  aleent  brqthg£^o<£^lMiiLS 
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and  daughters,  but  her  little  grandchildren  hear 
stories  of  the  childhood  of  "  uncle  Alec,"  of  whom 
they  aUo  only  vaguely  think  that  he  **went 
away."  In  their  games,  they  play  sometimes  at 
**  uncle's  coming  back  "  when  he  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  rich  and  kind  and  to  give  everybody 
the  gifts  they  would  like  to  have.  Perhaps  a  little 
one  asks  grandmamma  whether  she  does  not 
think  "  uncle  Alec "  must  have  often  longed  to 
see  her  ?  And  grandmamma  pauses  one  moment, 
and  then  says  quite  cheerfully,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  I 
am  sure  he  has."  Do  you  suppose  she  ever 
forgets  his  birthday  ?  Or  the  date  when  he  went 
away  ? 

Well  is  it  if  the  constant  strain  on  her  love 
for  the  unworthy,  does  not  tend  to  make  her 
iinjnst  and  bitter  to  the  better-deserving ;  if, 
while  watching  with  the  father  at  the  gate  to 
make  festival  for  the  returning  prodigal,  she  does 
not  forget  to  meet  ihe  children  who  have 
faithfully  served  her. 

We  have  heard-  of  such  a  mother,  whose  son 
left  her,  in  a  sore  spirit  of  bittemeas.  It  was 
not  his  mother's  homo  that  he  left,  for  his 
mother  and  he  had  both  been  compelled  to  share 
the  roof  of  a  hard-«pirited,  grasping  relative, 
whose  only  thought  was  gold,  and  whose  fast 
accumulating  wealth  seemed  to  break  every  heart 
and  corrode  every  spirit  which  came  in  contact 
with  it.  This  boy  rebelled  against  the  grinding 
tyranny  to  which  he  was  subjected.  It  had  its 
evil  influence  on  him,  making  him  long  to  share 
the  cruel  power  to  which  he  was  subjected.  One 
day,  in  the  midst  of  angry  words,  he  snatched  up 
his  hat,  and  saying  to  the  assembled  household, 
**I  vrill  go  away,  and  never  come  back  until  I 
bring  this  hat  full  of  gold,"  he  hastily  left  the 
place.  It  was  in  a  foreign  country,  on  an  estate 
recently  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness,  and  on 
whose  borders  savage  tribes  and  scarcely  less 
savage  pioneers  still  lurked,  just  the  spot  where 
a  hot  spirited  boy  might  work  off  his  anger  in  a 
few  days  of  danger  and  adventure,  and  then 
return,  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  man.  That  was 
all  that  was  at  first  thought  of  his  going  away. 
But  he  never  came  back.  Weeks  passed  into 
months,  and  months  into  years,  but  there  was  no 
word  of  him.  The  tyrannous  relative  heaped  up 
money  and  laid  acre  to  acre,  and  kept  up  such 
an  establishment  as  can  be  best  described  in  the 
words,  "  Ostentation,  pride,  splendour,  and 
display  ruled,  but  not  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  The 
old  deserted  mother  made  a  touching  figure  in 
such  a  house :  going  humbly  through  thenomely 
tasks  by  whose  penormanoe  she  earned  her  right 
to  bread  and  shelter,  but  hanging  patheticuly 
about  every  stranger  who  came  from  the  outer 
regiops,  and  ever  putting  forward  the  ^alntive 
enquiry,  "  Will  you  have  seen  my  boy  Hugh  ? " 
The  roughest  men  gave  her  their  negatives 
kindly,  and  tried  to  speak  hopefully  to  her, 
though  they  knew  there  was  little  doubt  that 
the  bones  of  her  Hugh  lay  -whitening  in  some 
desert  spot,  where  he  had  been  struck  down  by 
some  treacherous  Indian  or  vindictive  Spaniard. 
She  never  got  an  answer  to  her  question.  When 
at  last  she  was  smitten  to  death  in  a  terrible 
epidemic  that  presently  ravaged  the  country,  it 
is  very  likely  that  her  latest  thought  was, "  When 


poor  Hugh  comes  back  at  last,  he  wiU  not  find 

me." 

Or  we  can  tell  of  another  mother  whose  long 
anguish  was  but  the  harvest  of  what  she  herself 
had  sown.  The  petted  only  child  of  adoring 
parents,  she  had  .passed  to  the  hapOT  home  of  a 
good  husband.  She  was  pretty  and  clever,  she 
was  also  wilful  and  petulant.  When  her  children 
came,  the  eldest.son,  a  bright,  beantifiil  boy,  won 
the  lion's  share  of  her  maternal  love.  But  w^  it 
love  ?  Can  that  be  love  which  seeks  not  the  real 
good  of  its  object,  but  rather  its  own  pleasure  in 
mutual  caresses  and  delight.  She  "spared  the 
rod,  and  spoiled  the  child."  The  father  was 
wiser,  but  his  judicious  discipline  was  systemati- 
cally circumvented  by  the  doting  mother  and  her 
foolish  female  cronies,  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
a  tear  in  the  sweet  boy's  blue  eyes !  Indulged 
uid  untrained  the  lad  grew  up,  and  went  out 
into  life.  Family  influence  found  him  a  position 
among  the  soft  rather  than  the  wholesome  things 
of  the  world.  Still  he  might  have  done  well, 
had  his  mother's  folly  stopped  here.  But  she  had 
some  money  of  her  own  entirely  at  her  own 
control,  and  with  this  she  seoretly  suj  plemented 
his  sufficiently  ample  salary.  Imagine  the 
position !  A  self-indu^^t  indolent  hoy,  alone  in 
a  great  capital,  with  ^enty  of  loose  cash  in  his 
purse.  Was  he  not  in  a  very  trap  of  the  devil  ? 
Was  it  much  marvel  that  his  letters  waned  few 
and  far  between  and  that  at  last,  to  the  quiet 
home,  there  came  the  dreadful  news  that  its 
cherished  darling  was  in  a  prison  cell  ? 

The  miserable  mother  was  nearly  frantic.  But 
the  youth  escaped  his  legal  punishment,  thanks  to 
a  mingling  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  his  prosecutors, 
with  sacrifice  made  on  his  mhalf  by  his  suffering 
family.  Perhaps  this  too  was  a  misfortune  for 
him.  For  when  he  was  again  free,  he  showed  no 
penitence.  He  had  no  pity  on  those  whom  he 
had  disgraced  and  impoverished.  In  the  ammge- 
ment  nude  for  his  departure  &om  his  country,  ne 
cUd  not  spare  them,  and  from  the  very  first, 
letters  from  him  came  but  fitfully,  and  were 
always  unsatisfactory. 

It  was  a  sad  home  now.  The  stamp  of  a 
family  is  so  often  imprinted  by  the  eldest  child  ! 
The  younger  brothers  suffered  in  the  trail  of  evil 
example  and  association  he  had  left  behind  him. 
The  sisters  suffered  in  the  ever-narrowing  gloom 
of  the  overshadowed  household.  The  mother  did 
not  bear  the  fruits  of  her  foUy  wisely  or  gently. 
The  misfortunes  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves 
are  generally  the  worst-borne  misfortunes.  For 
years  there  was  nothing  but  trouble,  calamity  and 
sorrow.  Thegoodfetherheldquietiyonhisway, — 
doing  the  best  he  oonld — serving  other  people's 
sons  when  he  might ;  uid  his  proud  wife  often 
writhed  to  see  dutifril  and  affectionate  letters 
coming  from  strangers  to  whom  he  had  shown 
true  kindness,  while  her  spoiled  darling  remained 
stubborn  and  negligent. 

Death  came  at  last.  The  good  father  wea 
taken.  The  ranks  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
grew  thin.  They  had  all  reached  middle  ago  now ; 
but  in  various  ways  that  old  shadow  had  lain 
chill  on  each  of  them,  and  not  one  life  had  been 
bright  or  successful.  The  old  ni9t^f-J¥^U<E^" 
fined  to  a  bed  of  muohDdltitn9bjiydncl^)«i2^fW 
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years  she  lay  there,  gazing  from  her  pillow  on 
the  blue  waters  of  an  inland  sea,  and  watching 
her  neighbours  pass  to  and  fro  before  her 
window.  Once  there  came  a  letter  from  the 
absent  son,  which  revived  hope  in  her  breast  at 
last.  It  was  but  a  cruel  relief:  for  another 
letter  followed  in  the  old  heartless  strain,  and 
then  came  silence,  the  silence  of  years,  of  the 
year  when  at  last  she  died. 

With  her  lips  she  never  took  upon  herself  the 
blame  of  her  son's  ruin,  but  perhaps  that  was  less 
in  pride  than  in  pitiful  protest  a^nst  the  idea, 
that  he  was  really  ruined.  Por  in  every  other 
light,  she  spoke  humbly  of  herself,  and  when  her 
daughters  watching  by  her  bedside,  after  hearing 
and  speech  had  alike  failed  her,  heard  her  heavy 
sighs,  they  did  not  doubt  where  her  heart  was. 

These  are  the  stories  which  we  must  leave  to 
God.  He  alone  can  tell  their  end,  and  how  to 
apportion  the  blame  and  the  pain  and  the 
pardon.  But  think  what  it  must  l»,  when  the  old 
silent  hope  of  a  Icmg  life  is  suddenly  quenched 
sad  tidings. 

Faint  the  picture  !  The  fatal  day  rises  much 
like  other  days.  The  old  woman  gets  up  and 
goes  about  her  little  businesses.  The  never  spoken 
name  is  certainly  in  her  mind  in  her  silent 
morning  prayer,  simply  because  it  is  never  absent 
then.  It  is  not  in  her  tlioughts  more  than  usual, 
though  perhaps,  after  the  Uow  &lls,  she  is 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was,  even  to  fiucy  ahat 
it  mingled  weirdly  in  Borne  misty  dream  of  the 
previous  night.  She  does  not  expect  news  of 
any  kind :  expectation  has  long  passed  away :  she 
only  knows  that  it  may  come,  and  she  herself 
does  not  know  what  a  support  that  mere  possi- 
bility is.  Hope  can  live  on  so  little !  The  son 
with  whom  she  resides  goes  forth  to  his  daily 
duty.  His  wife  is  busy  with  her  houaehold 
work.  The  grandchildren  sit  down  beside  her  at 
their  tasks.  The  post  comes,  and  the  little  girl 
^oes  out  to  bring  in  the  letters.  Perhaps  there 
18  one  for  father,  too,  but,  at  any  rate,  grand- 
mother has  one  to-day.  Grandmother  has  a  few 
letters  from  old  friends,  and  black  edges  are  not 
rare  among  them,  for  thev  are  mostly  bereaved. 
But  the  moment  she  sees  this  letter,  she  knows  it 
is  not  one  of  those.  The  handwriting  is  strange, 
the  post-mark  "is  outlandish."  Is  it  hope  or 
fear  which  for  one  moment  springs  up  within 
her,  and  makes  her  heart  beat  as  if  she  was 
seventeen  and  not  seventy  ?  Ah,  it  is  soon 
decided  1  "  Dear  madam,  I  regret  to  have  the  sad 
duty  of  informing  you  that  your  son  Thomas  died 

here  last  week,  and  is  buried  "  The  letter  falls 

from  her  hand :  it  is  such  a  short  letter  to 
convey  so  much!  There  may  be  a  few  lines 
more,  bnt  what  will  they  tell  her  ?  The  kindly 
minister  or  doctor  who  writes  them  will  strive  to 
say  a  word  of  consolation :  he  will  express  some 
sort  of  hope  if  he  possibly  may,  but  that  can  only 
satisfy  the  great  yearning  of  the  mother's  heart 
as  a  single  drop  of  water  oould  satisfy  one  dying 
from  thirst! 

**  Tour  unde  Thomas  is  dead,"  she  says  quite 
quietly.  And  the  grandchildren  look  up  wonder- 
ingly,  and  the  little  girl  picks  up  the  letter  and 
reads  softly  how  he  died  of  consumption,  but  that 
the  end  came  -very  suddenly  at  last,  axxd  he  was 


unconscious  when  he  went.  There  is  an  assarance 
that  he  wanted  for  nothing  and  that  he  is  buried 
in  such  a  town  iu  the  shadow  of  such  a  mountain ; 
and  the  little  boy  ventures  a  remark  as  to  iU 
geographical  situation.  Grandmother  is  so 
quiet !  They  run  off  to  tell  the  news  to  their 
own  mother,  ^d  as  she  clasps  them  to  her  side  ; 
they  think  that  if  it  was  they  who  were  dead,  she 
would  not  take  it  so  easily  as  grandmamma 
And  when  the  neighbours  hear  it,  they  ask  how 
she  bears  the  blow,  and  when  they  hear  she 
bears  it  well,  they  saj,  "  Poor  Tom !  but  he  was 
never  a  comfort  to  his  mother,  and  he  has  been 
away  more  than  twenty  years." 

But  somehow  the  stocking  grandmol^r  began 
to  knit  that  morning  never  advances:  she  goes 
out  no  more  among  ner  flowers.  Soon  she  does 
not  leave  her  bed.  And  it  is  not  long  before  she 
closes  her  eyes  in  death.  And  then  they  tell  of 
her  that  when  she  was  "  wandering,"  she  spoke 
of  Tom,  and  called  his  name,  as  if  be  was  a  UtUe 
child  going  astray. 

What  an  ancient  woe  it  is ! 

"There  is  no  far  nor  near. 
There  is  neither  there  nor  here, 
There  is  neither  soon  nor  late. 
In  that  Chamber  over  the  Gate, 
Nor  any  long  ago, 
To  that  cry  of  human  woe, 
O  Absalom,  my  soul" 

And  what  an  awful  thought  it  is  that  this 
very  day,  this  boy  or  that  girl  is  taking  the 
first  step  on  the  road  where  he  or  she  will  break 
the  hearts  that  love  and  trust  them  now !  They 
think  they  are  doing  so  little, — only  enjoying  the 
society  of  companions  who  are  surely  h&rmlessi, 
though  the  old  folks  might  not  approve  of  them 
— only  having  a  little  fun,  just  for  once,  though 
it  is  of  a  forbidden  kind.  If  they  were  to  be  tdd 
that  this  will  end  in  bringing  father's  gray  hairs 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  in  breaking  mother's 
heart,  they  would  think  it  a  gross  exaggeration. 
There  are  few  prodigals  indMd  -who  start  with 
that  idea. 

"  Sad  tidings "  and  broken  hearts  are  every- 
where in  the  world.  If,  by  the  help  of  God,  we 
have  been  ourselves  preserved  from  the  terrible 
sin  and  sorrow  of  breaking  the  hearts  of  others, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  our  own  will  be  spared. 
We  may  strive  our  utmost  not  to  spoil  our 
children  either  by  severity  or  by  indulgence,  but 
still  the  wisest  and  most  painstaking  may  make 
mistakes,  and  besides,  the  children  growing  up  at 
our  firesides  are  open  to  other  influences  than  ours. 
As  the  children  of  the  evil  are  constantly  saved 
by  the  influence  of  the  good,  so  the  children  of 
the  good  are  not  eniarely  safe  from  the  influences 
of  tlw  evih  Does  not  Wordswortli,  in  his  touching 
pastoral  "Michael,"  graphically  describe  the 
counlry  lad  who  had  been  reared  in  all  industry' 
and  virtue,  yet  who,  at  the  turning  point  of  his 
life, 

"In  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  conrses :  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  ves  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-plBoe  beyond  the  seas." 


We  cannot  foresee)  i^Ut^d 
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and  beat  of  our  flock.  Forewarn  and  forearm 
them  as  we  may,  some  arrow  of  the  Arch 
Enemy's  may  find  out  a  joint  in  their  armour. 
Then  what  comfort  is  there  for  us?  This 
only —  ( but  does  it  not  suffice  ? )  that  our 
child  was  God's  child  before  he  was  ours,  and 
that  so  he  has  one  Father  out  of  whose  sight  and 
beyond  whose  reach  he  cannot  wander, — and 
through  whose  Heart  all  our  prayers  will  pass  to 
his  real  needs.  And  God  has  spared  us  a  promise 
to  support  US  if  our  dear  ones  wander  into  the 
outer  darknesses  of  life,  and  we  fall  asleep  before 
their  return  :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  shall  not  depart 
from  it."  Concerning  this  promise,  let  us  notice 
two  things,  which  may  save  us  from  thinking 
that  it  disappoints  us — ^First.  It  is  for  those  who 
train  a  child  by  patient  example,  not  who  merely 
teach  it ;  and  Second,  it  does  not  say  that  the 
child  shall  not  wander  out  of  the  way  while  he  is 
young,  but  only  that  he  shall  return  to  it  when 
he  is  old. 

And  even  if  the  worst  comes,  if  our  hope  is  cut 
oS  in  dead  silence  and  seeming  despair,  still  this 
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THE  praise  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  may  be 
said  to  be  in  every  country.  It  is  rarely 
that  BO  long  a  life  has  such  a  record ;  it  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  the  labours  of  the  best  are  crowned 
with  serene  old  age  by  a  hundred  years.  The 
entrance  of  the  veteran  philanthropist  on  his 
centenary  year  was  marked  by  an  outburst  of 
congratulation  such  as  falls  to  few ;  on  the  24th 
of  October  last,  it  came  to  its  completion.  A 
few  brief  notes  of  a  career  in  which  both  Chris- 


remains,  that  God's  love  is  greater  than  our  love. 
His  heart  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  He 
knows  all  things.  The  greatest  love  is  ever  the 
last  to  despair. 

And  when  there  is  no  more  that  we  can  do  for 
those  whom  we  fondly  call  '*  our  own,"  then  we 
can  serve  all  the  wandering  and  the  lost  for  their 
sakes.  We  can  do  for  them  what  we  may  hope 
others  did  for  ours,  what,  at  least,  we  wish  others 
had  done.  "We  can  do  what  is  in  our  power  to 
befriend  the  ignorance,  or  the  loneliness,  which 
are  so  often  the  empty  chambers  into  which  devils 
enter.  We  can  strive  to  spare  other  hearts  from 
the  desolation  which  has  fallen  on  our  own. 

"To  caro  for  others  that  they  may  not  suffer 
What  we  have  suffered,  is  divine  well-doiag. 
The  noblest  vote  of  thanks  for  all  our  sorrows. 
Thus  I  have  seen  a  lame  and  halting  child 
Prop  up  most  tenderly  a  hroken  plant. 
And  a  poor  mother,  whose  own  child  was  burned. 
Snatch  from  the  flame  the  flhildren  of  another. 
So,  generous  hoart,  return  more  constant  thanks 
For  all  thy  griefs,  to  God  and  to  mankind, 
And  ending  grief  will  moke  unending  joy." 


MONTEFIORE. 

tian  and  Jew  are  equally  interested  will  not  be 
inappropriate  here. 

The  following  passage  from  an  address  pre- 
sented last  year  nas  permanent  interest : — 

*'  Armed  only  with  prayer  to  the  Omnipotent  Pother  in 
Heaven,  and  with  faith  in  the  instincts  He  implanta  in 
His  children's  hearts,  thou  bast  stood  fearlessly  before  the 
kings  and  rulers  of  mnny  nations,  and  hast  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  In  the  divine 
might  of  truth  and  love  thou  '  hast  had  power  with  God 
and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.'  Therefore  on  this  thy 
100th  birthday,  do  the  peoples  greet  thee,. a  benefactor 
of  men.  Thine  own  race  doth  venerate  thee,  a  Moses  in 
deed  OS  in  name ;  Jerusalem,  the  beautiful  city,  lifts  up  her 
head  in  praise ;  the  English  nation  rejoiceth  in  thee  as  a 
noble  citizen,  and  writeth  thy  title  in  her  page  of  historj' ; 
Victoria,  our  Queen,  delighteth  to  honour  thee  as  an 
apostle  of  freedom;  and  the  poor  and  afQicted,  whom 
God  calls  His  friends,  stand  before  Him  as  thy  friends, 
for  they  have  ever  been,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  tho 
members  of  thy  household  and  partakers  of  thy  bread. 
May  thy  good  example  prove  a  bright  beacon  to  many  who 
sail  after  thee  in  the  voyage  of  life!  May  it  elevate 
humanity,  and  help  to  knit  the  nations  in  the  bonds  of 
justice  and  peace !  " 

The  descendant  of  an  Italian  family,  which 
settled  in  England  not  long  after  the  time  when 
Cromwell  sanctioned  the  readmission  of  the  Jews 
into  this  country,  Sir  Moses  became  allied  with 
the  house  of  EoUischild  by  his  marriage  with 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  L.  B.  Cohen,  Esq.,  a 
woman  who  proved  herself  an  admirable  co- 
adjutor in  every  good  work.  The  welfare  of  his 
co-religionists  had  naturally  a  first  place  in  his 
thoughts.  In  1829,  the  worthy  couple  mado 
their  first  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  were 
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greatly  impressed  by  it.  Ten  years  later,  at  a 
time  when  the  plague  was  raging  in  Syria,  they 
Bet  out  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake wbich  had  destroyed  the  cities  of  Zabed 
and  Tiberias.  DamascuH  was  in  1840  the  scene 
of  a  violent  onslaught  on  the  Jews,  caused  by  a 
fiendish  report  that  a  Catholic  priest  and  his 
servant  had  been  murdered,  in  otAct  that  their 
blood  might  be  used  in  the  Passover — a  hideous 
dream  of  fanaticism  which,  as  we  have  recently 
seen,  still  portends  mischief.  The  horrors  then 
perpetrated  excited  universal  sympathy.  Sir 
Moses  again  went  out ;  and  by  his  pleading 
with  Mehemet  Ali,  secured  the  release  of  the 
Jews  imprisoned.  In  the  winter  of  184G,  he 
visited  Russia,  and  eaw  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
obtaining  the  suspension  of  a  series  of  severe 
ukases,  afterwards   abrogated,  which  required 
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the  removal  of  thousands  of  Jewish  families  into 
the  interior  of  Russia.  From  St.  Petersburg  he 
made  a  journey  to  Warsaw,  and  the  south,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  Czar,  who  ordered  that 
every  facility  should  be  afforded  him.    The  Jews 


welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  interested 
himself  in  every  question  that  concerned  them, 
rebuked  their  mistakes,  and  encouraged  them  to 
seek  employment  on  the  land.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  created  a  baronet,  in  recognition  of 
his  humane  labours;  he  had  previously  been- 
made  a  knight,  when  sheriff,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Queen's  first  visit  to  the  city.  In  1854,  ho 
was  again  in  Palestine,  engaged  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  fund  raised  to  allay  the  distress  caused 
by  a  grievous  famine.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
Constantinople,  and  obtained  from  the  Sultan  a 
firman  empowering  him  to  acquire  land  in  Pales- 
tine. On  the  estate  which  was  purchased,  a 
wind-mill  and  alms-houses  were  erected,  while 
the  rest  of  the  land  was  devoted  to  agricultural 
purposes.  In  1858  the  cruel  abduction  of  th© 
child  Mortara  from  its  parents  aroused  his 
sympathies,  and  he  was  found  in  Rome  pleading 
energetically,  though  unsuccessfully,  for  the 
child's  restitution.  Not  many  years  later  he 
visited  Spain  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  oppressed  in 
Morocco.  Thus  throughout  an  active  career,  ho 
has  been  the  champion  of  his  people  in  every 
time  of  distress,  a  benefactor  who  spared  neither 
labour  nor  money.  His  philanthropy  has  been 
as  practical  as  it  has  been  large-hearted  and 
generous.  Nor  have  his  sympathies  been  re- 
stricted to  one  nationality.  '*  Your  great  Judas 
Maccabffius,"  said  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  I>r. 
Hermann  Adler,  a  year  or  two  back,  "has 
just  sent  me  98/.  fur  my  Ragged  Schools  1  *' — 
a  pound  for  each  year  of  his  life.  Tears  bo 
spent  are  like  the  charity  which  is  "twice 
blest."» 

Lady  Montefiore,  after  several  years  of  suffering, 
died  in  1862,  and  is  buried  at  Ramsgate.  Over 
her  grave  is  a  simple  mausoleum, — a  touchinc; 
memorial, — a  model  of  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  as  it 
stands  this  day  "  in  the  way  of  Ephrath,  which 
is  Bethlehem." 
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The  portrait  we  give  is  from  a  j^otognpb  taken  in 
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ONLY  A  WOED. 

OHAPTEH  T. 

HSE  summer  holidays  oame,  and  Birch- 
ford  College  was  deserted.  We  nil  faxdc 
OUT  seTeral  vays,  some  north*  some  soath, 
but  each  and  all  with  a  strong  holiday 
craving  upon  na,  and  a  fixed  deterrii- 
oation  to  make  the  most  of  the  happy 
time  wherever  we  might  happen  to  be. 
WilliamBOD  and  I  lived  within  an  easy  distance  of 
each  other.  He  oaked  mo  to  travel  up  with  him,  and 
I  was  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity.  No  fellow  was 
more  bright  or  pleasant,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  s  holiday  with  him  waa  always  a  happy  one. 
On  that  occasion^  however,  he  was  silent,  and  not  at  all 
himBclf.  Everything  seemed  to  turn  on  Franklin's  dia< 
appearance.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  spoken  to  directly 
about  it,  and  sometiBiea  quite  lost  his  temper  if  anyone 
happened  to  ask  him  about  Franklin,  but,  for  all  that,  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  the  matter  was  not  very  far  from  his 
tfaonghtB,  and  tiiat  it  was  a  oonstant  source  of  ironble  to 
him. 

"  Where  ore  you  going  for  your  hf^days  ?  "  he  asked  mo. 

"I  do  not  know.  The  mater  has  not  been  well,  as 
you  know,  and  if  I  go  anywhere  it  vUl  be  to  some  old  aonts 
at  Eastbontne,"  I  aud. 

"  Why  not  wma  with  ni?"  ho  aekod  vith  a  sadden 
btii^tening  of  hii  face,  as  tbon^  the  tturaght  wa*  pleasant 
to  him. 

I  laug^iedf  Qod^said  it  would  be  delightful,  hut  I  eonfeas, 
I  little  thought  that  in  less  than  a  week  everything  would 
have  been  tmranged  for  my  going  with  them  to  the  sesrside, 
an  arrangement  which  seemed  tO  ^ve  Ernest,  hj  which 
more  familiar  nune  I  had  got  to  call  him  now,  a  great  deal 
of  jdeasoze.  And  indeed,  for  that  matter,  it  gave  me 
pleasure  too.  And  so,  in  due  time,  we  started  for  a  quiet 
fishing  village  on  the  south-west  coast,  which  had  been  the 
resort  of  the  Williamson  family  for  some  years  past, 
because  of  its  being  unspoiled  as  yet  by  fashion,  and  the 
ills  which  fashion  brings  upon  remote  and  picturesque 
villages. 

It  was  a  beautifxd  place.  Kcstling  among  the  hills,  it 
seemed  to  look  out  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  with  the 
quiet  security  which  its  sheltered  position  afforded  it. 
And  yet,  when  the  storms  of  winter  broke  upon  it,  it  was 
bleak  and  exposed  enough,  from  the  side  of  the  sea.  It 
had  no  harbour,  but  the  wide  bay  had  on  its  western  side 
a  long  projection  of  rocks,  which  in  winter,  when  the 
westerly  storms  prevailed,  acted  as  a  natural  breakwater, 
and  enabled  the  fleet  of  fishing  boats  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  almost  in  spite  of  the  elements.  Sometimes  a  vessel 
bad  been  known  to  drift  upon  them,  during  the  Uiry  of  a 
gale.  Men  shuddered  at  the  thought,  for  Uiey  were  cruel 
and  deadly  enemies  to  every  kind  of  oiaCt,  and  it  was  very 
seldom,  indeed,  that  any  single  life  was  saved  from  a  ship- 
wreck on  the  deadly  reef. 

Bat  in  summer  weathn,  when  the  Udo  answered,  there 
vas  no  better  place  for  dirimping  and  fishing.  Deep 
pools  there  were,  in  which  strange  specimens  would  some- 
time appear,  which  the  tide  had  left  behind,  and  it  was 
littlo  wonder  that  Ernest  and  I  spent  most  of  our  time  in 
trying  to  tempt  the  fish  with  line,  or  compel  them  with 
net,  for  apart  from  the  charm  which  the  spot  poaeased 


there  was  something  about  our  silent  occupation  that 
suited  Ernest  better  than  anything  else.  At  spring  tides, 
the  roef  was  a  dangerous  place,  but  then,  everyone  know 
it  to  bo  so,  and  yon  could  not  have  slighted  ns  more 
effectually  than  by  supposing  that  we  did  not  understand 
all  about  the  dangers  attending  the  high  tides. 

Indeed,  so  well  was  this  nndeiatood,  that  we  alwaya 
UTonged  to  have  a  pic-nie  or  excursion  when  the  tides 
did  not  answer,  and  although  Ernest  seemed  to  oara 
very  little  about  such  things,  he  so  ittr  humoured  his 
sisters  as  to  go  with  them.  There  were  three  sisters,  and 
they  each  regarded  their  brother  as  the  best,  and  bravest, 
and  handsomest  of  all  the  boys  they  know.  It  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  remark  on  the  change  that  had 
como  over  him  since  he  returned  from  school.  He  had 
always  been  to  them  bo  Frank  and  alfccttonato,  that  his 
present  fits  of  gloom  were  quito  mysterious.  Some  words 
had  been  dropped  about  Franklin — whether  by  him  or  by 
me  I  cannot  say — but  the  girls  thought  they  hod  in  them  a 
clue  to  their  brother's  altered  manner,  and  only  waited  a 
proper  opportunity  to  follow  it  up.  Not  a  word  had  been 
said  by  them  np  to  the  present  however,  for  they  seemed 
to  understand  that  whatever  hod  happened  was  sufficiently 
annoying  to  disturb  Ernest  very  much,  and  they  loved  htm 
too  deeply  to  wish  to  wound  him  by  any  thoughtleas 
questionings. 

'SMiat  his  parents  may  have  thought  I  cannot  tell.  Thai 
they  saw  a  change  in  him,  and  remarked  upon  it,  I  know, 
but  I  could  not  so  far  fo^t  my  friend  and  myself,  as  to 
Bay  a  siagte  word  to  connect  him  with  Franklin's  dis- 
ai^)earance,  for  of  course  they  know  of  that  ovont.  Every- 
ono  at  all  connected  with  the  school  did,  but  no  ono 
seemed  to  think,  for  a  moment,  that  Ernest  was  the  prime 
mover  In  the  affiiir,  or  that  tiie  final  catastrophe  had  been 
tiie  nimdt  of  his  thonghUos  speech. 

We  all  set  ont  one  day  in  August  for  some  funous  caTOB» 
which  were  situated  about  three  miles  further  down  the 
coast,  and  which  had  been  in  days  gone  byi  tiie  favourite 
resort  tif  a  band  of  smugglers  who  carried  on  a  snsoesaFDl 
trade  for  many  years.  We  took  our  dinners  with  us,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
walk  along  the  clifis  quite  as  much  as  wo  did.  Indeed 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  day  more  than  thdr  eon,  who  was 
not  exactly  out  of  temper,  but  was  by  no  means  choerfuL 
He  had  fallen  a  little  behind  with  his  eldest  sister,  and  I 
could  hear  her  talking  to  him  pleasantly,  as  though  sho 
was  trying  hard  to  draw  him  out  of  his  shell.  Only  a  word 
now  and  then  reached  me,  but  what  I  hoard  did  not  seem 
to  suggest  that  she  was  successful  in  her  attempt.  All  at 
once,  Ernest  broke  away  from  her,  and  said  ho  would  go 
home.  We  all  pulled  up,  wondering  what  hod  happened. 
His  L-ldest  sister  was  now  in  tears. 

"  What  is  this  all  about,  Ernest  ? "  asked  his  father, 
kindly,  but  with  a  shade  of  annoyance  on  his  face. 

"  You  had  better  ask  Lottie,  sir,"  he  answered  bitterly. 

Thus  addressed,  his  sister  raised  her  tearful  face,  and 
said,  "I  had  no  thought  of  offending  Ernest,  papa.  I 
merely  asked  him  to  tell  me  something,  and  he  flow  off  as 
though  I  had  said  something  dreadful." 

"  What  did  you  ask  him  ?  "  inquired  her  father. 

"  Only  about  that  boy  who  ran  away  from  school,"  she 
said, 

**  Yes,  and  sho  has  no  right  to  ask  any  questions  what- 
ever," interrupted  Ernest,  with  such  impatienoe  that  his 
fhther  said — 

"  Stop,  my  boy.  I  fear  you  have  iost  your  temper.  If 
Lottie  has  hurt  your  feelings  by  saying  what  she  ^  that 
surely  is  no  reason  why  yon  idiould  fly  off  into  such  a 
passion.  She  had  no  idea  that  her  words  woidd  wound  yon* 
I  am  sure." 

"Not  in  the  least,  P»Pi»."[fefe5^lfe<O0gT^ 
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had  a  little  onhoeitf  about  tho  matter,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  80  mnoh  mystery  made  of  it " 

"  Myitery  indeed  I "  eiud  Ernest,  soorofally.  "  I  hate  to 
hear  girli  telk  about  things  they  don't  understand.  They 
Bay  moh  rilly  things.  Yon  made  the  mystery  if  any,  and 
you  have  certainly  succeeded  in  making  enon^  nnplmsant- 
neoB  about  it  now."  And  he  turned  on  his  heel,  with  a 
Tery  red  face,  and  was  striding  off  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

"Come here, Emestl"  called  his  faXhei  after  Idm.  He 
came  back  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  a  very  clouded  brow. 
He  was  evidently  in  a  pettish  humour,  and  I  feared  for 
bim,  as  I  always  did  when  ho  lost  his  temper.  I  re- 
membered, with  a  strange  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
hew  he  had  openly  knelt  down  before  ub  all  to  say  his 
prayers  on  the  night  of  tho  day  that  Franklin  loft  the 
school,  and  I  believed  then,  and  I  still  believe,  that  he  did 
so  under  a  strong  and  praiseworthy  desire  to  seek  aid  from 
Him  who  has  promised  to'  help  all  who  strive  against  the 
sin  and  weakness  of  their  own  hearts.  I  saw  that  his  lips 
were  quivering  with  emotion,  and  that  a  word,  yes,  just 
one  word,  might  make  all  the  difference  between  the 
happiness  and  the  unhappiness  of  the  entire  party.  I  have 
often  wondered  since,  whether  we  bear  sufficiently  in  mind 
tho  importance  of  that  truth,  wlien  we  are  tempted  to 
fhrow  the  reins  upon  our  anger,  and  lot  it  carry  us  whitker 
it  will.  • 

And  this  was  such  a  little  thing  I  So  little  was  it  that  I 
Cool  sure,  in  his  better  moments,  he  would  ridicule  the  idea 
of  it  causing  any  serious  difference  between  his  sister  and 
himself,  much  less  spoiling  the  enjoyment  of  the  entire 
party  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Yet,  is  it  not  j  ust  those  little 
things  that  grow  into  big  things,  the  moment  we  open  the 
prison  chambers  of  our  sinCtd  hearts,  and  let  them  free  ? 
They  become  the  evil  genii,  and  swallow  np  owe  bappiness 
and  tho  hapinnuBs  of  all  who  como  under  their  inflnence. 
And  so  it  proved  in  this  case,  much  to  my  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"  Emost,  you  havo  beard  what  Lottio  says,  that  she  bad 
no  iutontion  of  hurting  your  feelings ;  now  tell  her  you  aro 
sorry  for  speaking  as  you  did,  and  let  there  be  an  end  of 
this,"  said  Mr.  Williamson,  Idndly. 

**  Beg  her  pardon,  sir  I  I  most  certiunly  will  not  She  bad 
no  right  to  busy  herself  with  wliat  did  not  concern  her ;  the 
ought  to  ask  my  pardon,  if  anything  of  that  sort  has  to  be 
done." 

"  Emeat,  you  forget  yourself.  I  could  not  have  believed 
it  possible  that  you  would  speak  so  foolishly.  Go,  and  oak 
God  to  pardon  you  for  this  terrible  exhibition  of  temper, 
and  come  back  and  do  as  I  tell  you,"  Mr.  Williamson  said, 
firmly  but  calmly ;  he  felt,  as  we  all  did,  that  Ernest  was 
so  completely  under  tlie  momentary  influence  of  his  anger, 
that  it  was  quite  useless  talking  to  him.  It  was  best  that 
he  should  be  loft  to  himself  until  ho  came  to  his  senses 
again,  and  then,  no  doubt,  ho  would  see  the  offence  he  had 
committed,  and  apologise  for  it. 

Without  a  word,  he  strode  away  in  the  direction  of  home, 
and  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  very  much  depressed,  yon 
may  be  sure.  Lottie  was  greatly  troubled.  She  wanted  to 
be  allowed  to  go  back  to  her  brother,  but  that  her  father 
would  not  permit.  Even  Mrs.  Williamson  was  firm,  declaring 
that  Ernest  had  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct  aud  must 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  folly,  either  by  kindness, 
such  as  his  father  was  showing  him  now,  or  by  severer 
measures. 

Even  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  return,  and  use  my 
powers  of  pe^oirion  on  my  friend,  was  refued,  and  indeed, 
mnoh  as  I  felt  for  hfm,  I  could  not  but  feel  how  justly  and 
wisely  his  parents  were  dealing  with  him. 

We  went  on  oar  way  to  tho  caves,  and  tried  to  get  np  a 
UtUe  interest  with  regard  to  them,  but  our  day  was  in  truth 


a  very  dismal  one,  and  wo  all  felt  that  it  would  be  out  of 
plaoe  to  be  unrestrained  or  meny,  with  Ernest  moping 
about  somo  distance  off,  although  we  could  not  see  him, 
and  refusing  to  obey  his  father  from  pure  Qbttinaoy.  We 
dined,  and  put  away  our  provirions,  and  at  length  turned 
our  rteps  homeward,  but  Emeat  did  not  appear,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  gone  back  to  the  village,  in.  the  same 
evil  temper  in  whidi  he  was  when  he  left  us.  It  was  quite 
advanced  fn  the  afternoon  whra,  we  reached  our  lodgings, 
but  he  was  not  there,  nor  had  he  been  there  since  the 
morning.  Tea-time  passed,  and  still  he  did  not  come,  and, 
at  length,  Mr.  Williamson  declared  that  he  was  not  quite 
comfortable  about  him,  and  would  make  inquiries  in  tho 
village. 


BOBIPTUBE  ENIGUA. 

VO.  XXVL 

1.  The  apostle  whom  our  Savionr  leboked  fn  want  of 

faith. 

2.  One  who,  in  endeavouring  to  ruin  another,  vorlrad  his 

own  ruin. 

3.  The  name  of  a  village  near  JemsolMn. 

4.  A  brother  of  Bebeooa,  Isaac's  wife. 

5.  The  name  of  Sard's  grandfather. 

6.  The  name  of  Jacob's  vrife. 

7.  One  of  the  gods  of  thePhilislineB. 

8.  The  country  for  which  Paul  saifad  after  his  hearing 
before  Agrippa. 

9.  A  fsllow-priaoner  of  the  i^xwtle  PauL 

10.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

11.  The  name  by  which  God's  ohoson  people  were  colled, 

12.  The  father  of  Nachor. 

13.  A  king  whom  the  children  of  Israel  served  eighteen 

years. 

H.  A  mighty  hunter. 

Tho  initials  declare  one  of  the  most  glorious  facts  of  the 
gospel  faistorj'. 


ANSWERS  TO  SCRIPTURE  ENIGMAS. 
NO.  XX, — ^p.  Gif). — CSA8E  TO  DO  EVIL. — Isaioh  i.  16. 
1.  C-ana  In  Galilee  ....    John  ii.  11. 


2.  E  li   1  Sam.  ii.  11. 

3.  A-ntioch   Acts  xiv.  26. 

4.  S-aul   1  Sam.  xi.  15. 

5.  E-phesUB   Eev.  i.  11. 

6.  T-arshish   Jonah  i.  8. 

7.  0-badiah   I  Kings  xviiL  4. 

8.  D-auiel   I>an.  ii.  46. 

9.  0-bed-edMU   2  Sam.  vi.  10. 

10.  E-phraira   Gen.  xlviii.  14. 

11.  V-ashti   Esther  i.  12. 

12.  I-mmanuel   Xsa.  vii.  14. 

13.  I^ystra   Acts  xiv.  12,  la 


KO.  XXI. — ^p.  640. 

1.  C 

2.  ROD  Is.  xL  1. 

3.  COUNT  Ex-xii.  4. 

4.  COUNSEL  Prov.  xi.  14. 

5.  P  I  S  ON  Gen.ii.  11. 

6.  P  E  N     ^  Ps.  xiv.  II. 
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HYMNS  BBIiATING  TO  THE  FUTCBB  LIFEL 


ONE  thought  haaplaoe  in  sU  our  Irjnnns  on 
this  suDjeot.  Tney  reoogniao  the  CotUinmtyy 
to  which  we  have  already  refenecl.  Borrowing  an 

illustration  from  general  literature,  we  all  know 
how  simply  Tennyson  has  put  thia  idea  in  his 
poem  of  "  The  Grandmother. 
She  is  lamenting, — 

"So  Willy  has  gone,  my  beaaty,  my  ddert-boin,  my 
flower, 

But  bow  can  I  weep  foe  Willy,  he  has  but  gone  for 
an  hour, 

Oone  fbr  a  minute,  my  son,  /mm  thii  mm  into  tha 
next; 

I,  too,  Bt^ll  go  in  a  minuto,  what  time  have  I  to  be 

vexed?" 

To  this  old  soul  death  is  the  passing  from 
this  room  into  the  next" 

Two  hundred  years  ^o  John  Mason,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  our  Engliw  hymn-writers,  wrote : 

•*I  have  a  God  that  changoth  not. 
Why  flhould  I  be  perplezt? 
My  God  that  owns  me  in  thia  world. 
Will  own  me  in  the  next. 

Go  Cearleii,  then,  my  aonl*  with  God 

Into  another  room ; 
Thou,  who  bast  walked  with  Him  here 

Go  aee  thy  God  at  home." 

Longfellow  applies  a  like  figure  to  the  death 
of  a  daughter : — 

"  Bbe  ia  not  dead, — ^the  ohild  of  our  affection. 
Bat  gone  unto  that  $ckool 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protoction. 
And  Christ  Himself  doth  rule. 

In  HuA  great  <A<n^a?»  stillneBS  and  Becltaion,- 

By  gnardiao  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  rin's  pollutJon, 

She  lives  whom  we  call  dead." 

The  same  thought,  differently  ex^eased,  finds 
place  in  a  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Sarbaiild  in 

extreme  old  age. 

**  Life,  we've  been  long  together, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 
'Tis  hard  to  port  when  friends  are  dear. 
Perhaps  'twill  coat  a  sigh,  a  tear; 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time ; 
Say  not  '  Good  Night,^  but  in  tome  brighter  dime 

Bid  me  *Good  l^tnUngl'*' 

Oh  that  "  Good  Morning  "  of  the  skies !  The 
very  thought  has  the  freshness  of  the  dews  upon 
it.  Our  summer  mornings  we  know  them,  do  we 
not  ?  have  we  not  watched  the  soft  silver  light  over 
the  trees  changing  into  a  golden  flame,  and  all 
the  skies  at  its  touch  unveiling  their  infinite 
depths?  and  have  we  not  seen  ten  thousand 
thousand  tiniest  orbs,  on  every  blade  of  grass, 
reflecting  this  great  splendour  of  the  dawn  ?  But 
iki»  is  earth.  How  shall  it  be  in  that  "  brighter 


cHme,"  where  evexj  humblest  soul  reflects  .the 
Diviner  Light?  Yet  it  is  the  homely  person- 
ality of  that  "GoodHominff"  which  is  its  special 

charm — the  continued  relationship,  the  indi- 
viduality it  implies,  the  xcelcome  it  gives. 

The  saintly  Eutherford's  last  words,  "  Glory, 
glory  dwelleth  in  Lnmanuel's  laud,"  are  echoed 
in  one  hymn. 

**  The  eaoda  of  Hidb  ore  rinUng, 

The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks. 
The  summer  mom  Fve  sighed  fin'. 

The  foir  sweet  mom  awakes; 
Dark,  daJrk,  hath  been  the  nudnight. 

But  dayqning  is  at  hand. 
And  s^ory,  glory  dwelleth 

Zn  Immiuiael'B  land." 

A  more  solemn  pathos  belongs  to  Lyte's 
familiar  lines,  written  so  shortly  before  his  own 
death: 

**  Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadovB 
flee: 

la  life,  ia  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me." 

James  Montgomery  follows  the  dead  in  thdr 
personality,  *  but  sees  it  transfigured  in  tke 
radiance  of  the  Everlasting  Bay.    He  begins — 

"  Friend  after  Mend  departs; 
Who  bath  not  lost  a  fiiend?" 

Comforting  himself  with  the  thought  that  there 
is  a  "  happier  sphere,"  the  heritage  of  the  saints, 
he  ends — 

(*  Thus  star  by  star  declines. 

Till  all  are  pasrfd  away. 
As  morning  hl^  and  higher  shines. 

To  pure  and  perfiact  day; 
Kor  sink  thoae  stan  in  emjity  idght ; 
I%ey  hiile  themadveg  in  Aeaven's  own  light." 

"When  we  come  back  from  thoughts  like  these 
to  the  world  as  it  is,  it  is  {jathetic  to'  remember 
how  this  idea  of  the  daybreak  has  cheered  the 
darkest  times. 

This  fact  of  oonfinuons  life  has  nowhere  more 
intense,  or  more  joyous,  expreesioa,  than  in 
Wade  Bobinson's  verses : 

"  On  that  wonderful  day 

When  I  am  still  on  the  bed, 
Bmile  through  your  wcepii^  and  say : 
Gone  by  the  upland  way  I 
Do  not  say  t  am  dead. 

Sc^  I  have  done  with  the  fiowfos, 
Blown  no  socmcr  than  shred 

Under  the  trampling  hours; 
Tell  of  the  mindless  bowers; 
Do  not  say  I  am  dead. 

Speak  of  that  life  in  the  vast, 

E^esh  from  ita  Fountain  and  Head; 
Say,  *Ti8  the  dying  is  past  I 
Bay,  He  is  living  at  last  I 
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Tes,  it  is  Life,  to  which  we  aspire.  This 
fulness,  this  freedom,  this  gloxy  of  Xafe— is  ^e 
great  essential  fact  beneath  (and  o&ow)  fdl  our 
speculations  as  to  the  future  state. 

In  contrast  to  these  thoughts  about  the  Greater 
Life,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  one  sweeUj 
plaintive  verse  from  the  very  last  poem  written 
hj  the  humourist  Hood : 

"  Ifamwell,  life  I  107  aenBU  Bwim, 
And  the  vorld  ia  growing  dim. 
Thronging  •hndowB  olood  the  light. 
Like  the  advent  of  the  nig^t. 
Colder,  colder,  eoldcr  still, 
Upward  steals  a  vapour  chill; 
BtroDg  the  earthly  odour  grows, 
I  smell  the  monld  above  the  rose." 

How  full  of  pathos — '*  I  smell  tiie  mould  above 
the  rose '  '*  But  this  is  the  natural  view,  and  wo 
do  well  to  realise  It. 

Mors  Janua  Yitee.   Death  the  Gate  of  Life. 

The  mould?  Yes,  but  the  immortality  that 
springs  from  it  in  so  wondrous  transformation  ! 
St.  Paul  has  expounded  it  in  words  beyond  the 
loftiest  inspiration  of  any  poet :  "  It  is  sown  in 
corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incormptiou,  it  is 
sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power;  it  is 
Bonn  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 
....  Tbis  comuinble  must  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immort^ty." 
Our  imnns  cannot  help  us  here.  They  do  but 
T^nely  suggest  the  immensity  of  this  change  by 
the  general  emblems  of  victoiy.  They  picture 
the  external  conditions, — the  Golden  City,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  it ;  but  as  to  the  essential 
life  itself,  in  its  flow  and  completeness,  they  are 
almost  silent.  Tet  this  conception  of  a  spiritual 
baly  stirs  the  profoundest  thought.  "What  is 
the  measure  of  its  activity  ?  What  are  its  limita- 
tions ?  With  what  eyes  shall  we  see  ?  With  what 
tongue  shall  we  speak  ?  With  what  feet  shall  we 
traverse  the  ethereal  spaces  ?  It  must  for  answer 
be  enough  to  know  that  Jesus  Himself  spoke  of 
the  biased  dead  as  *'  children  of  the  resurrection," 
"  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  ihff  youth  I "  said 
Solomon.  But  what  nobler  exultation  belongs  to 
this  childhood  of  the  resurrection  I 

We  do  well  to  dwell  with  emphasis  on  this 
promise  of  Life,  and  to  accept  it,  without 
troubling  over  much  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  will  be  lived.  The  soul,  so  to  say, 
grows  the  more  in  this  matter  by  faith  than  by 
knowledge.  But  we  are,  all  of  us,  impatient 
with  our  questions.  This  new  life — has  it  its 
childhood  as  well  as  its  maturity  ?  How  does  it 
express  itself?  In  what  loftier  service  does  it 
seek  its  development  ?  Does  it  possess,  or  does  it 
acquire?  Does  it  learn,  or  does  it  know?  Has  it 
the  intuitions  which  pierce  Infinity?  or  does  it 
wait  the  slow  unfolding  of  the  Everlasting  Will  ? 
Are  there  degrees  of  strength  ?  Are  there  heights 
of  blessedness  ?  Are  there  lowly  places  where  the 
soft  winds  blow  like  consecrated  sighs?  Are 
the  white  robes  all  of  one  texture  ?  Is  the  song 
all  ecstasy  ?  Has  every  hand  an  equal  skill  upon 
the  harp?  Are  there  no  more  palm  branches  to  be 
gathOTea?  We  speak,  of  course,  in  fi^re.  But 
tiie  wistfhl  mind  pursues  its  questions.  We 


commend  it  for  an  answer  to  tlw  example  of  St. 
I^ul  himself.  As  he  based  his  pr^iohing  on  the 
primary  fuA  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  so  all 
his  teaching  about  the  heavenly  state  may  be 
said  to  he  summed  in  the  Life  and  Immortality 
so  brought  to  light.  His  reserve  is  not  more 
noteworthy  than  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
insists  on  this  Greater  Life.  Over  and  over 
again,  he  returns  to  the  thought  in  different 
relations.  There  is  this  other  thought  linked 
with  it — "Absent  irom  the  body,  present  with  the 
Lord."  But  this,  and  this  only,  is  Life.  It  is  the 
highest  dofinition  we  have  of  the  Heavenly  Life. 
It  is  thf  inspiration  of  that  exultant  strain, 
"  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victor)*." 

This  clearer  vision  sheds  its  light  on  our 
hymns.  While  with  a  sure  instinot  uiey  abstain 
from  the  speculative  presentation  of  the  Future, 
this  gzacions  revelation  is  their  glory.  They 
reflect  it  in  many  forms.  James  Montgomery, 
for  one,  strikes  tlie  full  note. 

"  For  ever  witli  Uie  Lord  I 
Amen  I  BO  let  it  bo  1 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  mid. 

And  immortality  I 

Here  in  the  body  pent 

Absent  &om  Uim  I  toam. 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home." 

Now,  take  another  point.  There  are  some  who 
think  that  the  conditions  of  the  heavenly  life 
will  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  earth, — that 
is,  that  there  will  be  similar  relationships,  and 
possible  correspondenoes,  even  in  spiritual  form. 
As  Milton  asks,' — 

"  What,  if  earth 
Be  bat  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  ia  thonghi'^ 

This  view,  when  we  come  to  details,  is  often 
coarsely  put.  The  heaven  so  seen  is  too  much 
like  a  reflected  earth.  We  shall,  however,  be  all 
agreed  that  conHniujua  life  is  not  necessarily  samenem 
of  life,  and  lhat  it  is  consistent  with  totally 
changed  conditions.  The  little  babe  bom  in  an 
unknown  home  in  Corsica  lives  into  the  world- 
&mous  lonely  man  who  dies  in  St.  Helena.  It  is 
one  life, — that  of  the  First  Napoleon ;  but  what 
a  tremendous  history  between  its  beginning  and 
its  end;  how  changed  the  whole  conditions  of 
existence  from  those  cradle  days,  and  from  the 
trampling  of  battle-fields,  to  that  sea-bounded 
exile !  this  earth  may  bo  but  tiie  cradle  of 
heaven.  More  wonderful  still  is  the  mystery  of 
continuous  life  when  we  study  it  in  nature ;  the 
scattered  grain  springing  into  waving  gold, — the 
tiny  seed  expanding  into  the  many-coloured 
flower,  each  according  to  its  kind,  "  sown  in 
dishonour,  raised  in  glory,"' — dark  earth  its. 
first  condition,  air  and  sunshine  its  last.  And 
who  dares  to  say  that  the  heavenly  life  may  not 
present  corresponding  differences  and  marvellous 
expansion,  even  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  life  we 
live  here?  With  the  clogs  of  the  fleah  will 
vanish  many  limitations.  All  the  elconents  of  a 
great  progression  will  be  present.  The  old 
relationships  will  be  seen,  as  it  wer^m  a  ne^ 
atmosphere.    So  let  us  not^ttempt  t^ 
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fit  the  Aitnre  on  to  the  present.  Let  ns  not 
bring  our  euihen  pitt^ers,  and  think  to  drain 
^th  them  "  the  pnre  river  of  water  of  life,  clear 
as  oryatal,  proceeiling  out  of  the  tiirone  of  Qod 
and  the  Lamb." 

The  two  lives  are  contrasted,  with  something 
like  the  fresh  feeling  of  c^dhood,  in  Urs. 
Alexander's  children's  hymn  : — 

"l&vwy  monting  the  red  sun 

BiaM  warm  and  bright: 
But  the  erening  oometii  on. 

And  the  dark,  cold  ni^t : 
There's  a  bright  land  fur  avay. 
Where  'tis  never-ending  day. 

Etofj  spring  the  sweot  young  flowers 

Open  fresh  and  gay, 
Till  the  chilly  autumn  hours 

Wither  them  away: 
There's  a  land  wo  have  not  seen. 
Where  the  trees  are  always  green. 

Little  birds  sing  songs  of  praise 

All  tlio  summer  long: 
Bnt  in  colder,  shorter  days 

They  forget  thoir  song: 
Thero*a  a  place  where  angels  sing 
Ceaseless  praises  to  fheii  King. 

Christ  OUT  Xxtrd  is  ever  near 

Those  who  follow  Him ; 
But  wo  cannot  sec  Him  here. 

For  our  eyes  are  dim : 
Yonder  there's  a  happier  place* 
Where  His  people  see  His  foce. 

«Who  shall  go  to  that  fidr  land? 

All  who  love  the  t^t;  . 
'Holy  children  there  shall  stand 

In  their  roboi  of  white; 
■Var  that  Heaven  ao  bright  and  Uest 
Is  our  everlasting  rest." 

"The  questions  that  men  ask,  in  oontenmlation 
■  of  the  "  new  heaven  "  and  tlie  "  new  earu,"  and 
the  answer  that  must  be  given,  find  utterance  in 
the  following  poem : 

**  Oh,  where  exists  the  spirit-world 

Which  we  must  some  day  surely  see? 
Oh,  where  abides  the  Paradise 
In  which  no  death  can  be? 

That  mystic,  solemn,  sacred  world 
Where  every  eye  is  free  from  tean; 

And  every  hand  is  true  and  good. 
No  fallings  and  no  fears? 

The  world  where  we  may  hold  for  aye 
Troasuree  far  dearer  than  we  lost; 

Xive  en  in  blithe  eternal  peace, 
Bo  no  more  tempest-toss'd  7 

Will  there  bo  tranq[ml  meadow  trees, 
Broad-bow ering  in  their  leafy  calm? 

JloA  gentle  winds  that  sleep  thzongh  noon, 
And  Yiake  for  evening  ^alm  ? 

Will  there  be  suDshine  on  vast  hills, 
And  rivers  in  the  spreading  vales, 

And  wealth  of  flowers,  and  dewy  lanes, 
Where  flute  the  nightingales? 

Will  there  be  gardens  whose  sweet  fruits 

Bipen  and  redden  all  the  day, 
Mtd  homes  where  clustering  mns  ding 

And  do  not  fade  away? 


We  know  not  But  the  weary  flght 
Is  over  where  that  world  shall  be. 

And  changed  the  aching  of  the  soul 
To  calm  fbUdty. 

Oh,  Lord  of  life,  our  hands  are  full 
Of  Thy  sweet  gifts ;  we  judge  Thy  love 

To  those  who  love  Thee,  will  be  shown 
Ib  fairer  forms  above. 

But  what  the  sounds  that  we  may  hear. 
Or  what  the  sights  that  there  may  be. 

Thou  knowest,  O  Sovereign  of  the  Aieal 
And  we  can  wait  to  see."  • 

But  while  we  commend  this  temper,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  reticent  wisdom  of  St.  Paul 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  transcendent 
vision  of  St.  John.  It  is  to  this  beloved  disciple 
of  our  Lord  that  our  hymns  of  heaven  owe  almost 
all  their  imagery.  Over  much  zeal  for  details  of 
interpretation  has  lessened  the  impre^ssion  of  the 
greater  truths  taught  in  his  Bevelation.  Its 
symbols  are  often  such  as  no  painter  could 
reduce  to  shape,  and  yet  singly,  find  t(^ther, 
they  convey  the  grandest  ideas.  When  we 
endeavonr  to  separate  between  the  glowing  form 
and  the  nnderlying  trath,  ib  is  Uke  dealing  with 
celestial  fire  tlutt  flames  and  flashes  in  gforions 
light,  but  consumes  the  hand  that  dares  approach 
it.  We  must  be  content  to  accept  the  symbols, 
knowing  that  no  literalness  of  interpretation  (due 
to  our  bounded  conception)  can  wholly  hide 
their  heavenly  significance. 

One  great  truth  St.  John  unveils  to  us,  without 
which  our  best  hymns  would  be  but  voices 
spoken  into  the  darkness.  Fancy,  indeed,  a  lark 
soaring  into  the  midn^ht ;  it  were  not  so  mtiable 
as  a  hymn  sent  npwards  to  a  Ghristless  heaven, 
to  a  Qod  unknown  and  unapproachable.  But 
the  'new  song,"  wafted  down  to  Patmos,  has 
been  echou^  since  from  shore  to  shore,  round  all 
the  centuries. 

"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  elaio, 
To  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom. 
And  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bleating." 

This  is  the  great  hymn  of  the  skies.    But  all 

creation  responds.  Our  mortal  songs  do  not  go 
up  to  break  their  wings  on  the  night;  they,  too, 
circle  round  the  throne.  Between  the  pauses  of 
the  angel  anthem,  there  is  heard  the  voice  of 
every  creature  which  is  "  on  the  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea : " 

"  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  asd  power. 
Be  mito  Him  that  ntteth  npon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb, 

For  ever  and  ever." 

This  sovereignty  of  the  Lamb  is  the  dominant 
idea  throughout  the  Revelation.  We  commend  it 
to  your  thoughtful  study.f  It  is  a  marvellous  con- 
ception. It  places  the  cross  of  Christ  at  the  centre 
of  human  history,  it  makes  the  same  cross  symbol 
of  His  Eternal  Sceptre.  "  The  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  l*hrone."  Hero  is  Death,  but  here  also  is 
Life  in  its  fulness.  The  very  Death  ia  very  Life. 
Here  is  Sacrifice,  bat  here  uso  is  Sovereignty— 

*  Inner  and  Outer  Life  Poems.   By  Alfted  Norris. 

t  See  a  paper  on  this  aubjeet  in  thfi  **  Sundav  at  Some  " 

ftir  1882,  p.  218.         ^  I  r^f^CflO 
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humiliation,  yet  exaltation.    Here  is  blood  and 

?et  glory;  wounds  and  yet  a  throne.  Here  is 
nnooence  slain  by  8in,  victorious  over  it.  Hero  is 
Meekness  become  Majesty.  Here  is  Besignation 
ruling.  Here  is  Love  at  the  heart  of  the  universe, 
Love  abased  become  Love  omnipotent. 

"In  heaven's  eternal  bliM, 
Tho  loveliest  stTain  is  this, — 
May  JeauB  Christ  be  piaiscd  I 

The  powers  of  darkncBS  fear 
When  this  sweet  chant  they  hear, — 
Uaj  Jesns  Christ  be  praised ! " 

Onr  hymns  of  the  Future  Life  do  but  zeflect  this 
revelation,  some  dimly,  some  with  the  glow  of  a 
stronger  &ith.  They  set  forth  this  supreme  &ct, 
but  t£e^  cannot  add  to  it, — it  is  difficult  of  varied 

expression,  "  dark  with  excess  of  light."  Yet  it 
is  in  them,  the  motive  power  of  other  thoughts, 
and  gleaming  often  through  imperfect  words. 

With  what  audacity  do  we  veature  sometimes 
to  sing  of  heaven  !  >Ve,  of  the  bounded  vision, 
whose  knowledge  oftentimes  is  obscured  by  vain 
conceits, — who  say  we  "  are  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  sons,"  and  perhaps  think  that  we  are, — 
whose  pride  is  so  Humble,  and  whose  humility  is 
so  proud,' — whose  faith  is  so  unbelieving,  whose 
love  is  80  selfish, — with  what  sublime  effrontery 
do  we  think  to  clothe  ourselves  with  these  white 
robes,  and  enter  the  home  of  angels  and  of  God ! 
Let  us  not  forget,  it  is  the  vision  of  the  "  Lamb 
that  was  slain  that  makes  the  sinner's  heaven. 
Th««,  is  the  inspiration  of  his  hope ;  there,  is 
the  pledge  of  purifying  grace  that  shall  make 
him  meet.  Let  him  rejoice,  it  is  the  Crucified 
Redeemer  who  is  the  King  of  Glory. 

Josiah  Conder,  who  fails  sometimes  by  lack  of 
Saxon  simplicity,  breaks  from  conventional 
trammels  in  the  imaginative  sweep  of  the  follow- 
ing verses,  which  may  help  us  at  this  point : 

'*0h,  the  hoar  when  this  material 

Shall  have  vanished  as  a  cloud; 
When,  amid  tho  wide  ethereal. 

All  the  invisible  shall  crowd ; 
And  the  naked  soul  surroanded 

With  realities  unknown. 
Triumph  in  the  view  unbounded. 

Feel  herself  with  God  alone  1 

Can  I  trust  a  fellow-being? 

Can  I  trust  an  angel's  csjre? 
O  Thou  merciful  AU-eeeiugl 

Beam  around  my  spirit  then. 
Jesns,  blessed  Mediator! 

Thon  the  aiiy  path  hast  trod; 
Then  the  the  Cansnnmiator, 

Bheidierd  of  the  fbhl  of  God. 

Blessed  fold  I  no  foe  can  enter. 

And  no  friend  departeth  thence; 
Jesus  is  their  sun,  their  centre. 

And  their  shield,  Omnipoteuce. 
Blessed !  for  the  Lamb  shall  feed  them. 

All  their  tears  shall  wipe  away. 
To  tho  living  fountains  lead  them. 

Till  fruition's  perfect  day." 

Bobert  Browning  has  pictured  Lazarus  after  his 
return  to  life,  losing  all  sense  of  the  relative 
value  of  earthly  things,  vividly  conscious  every 
moment  of  the  Unseen,  but  revealing  nothing. 


So,  too,  Tennyson  conceives  of  Mary  asking, 
"Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days?" 
while  no  record  of  reply  remuns. 

"From  every  house  the  neighbonrs  met. 
The  streets  weie  filled  witji  joyful  soimd, 
A  solemn  gla^ieiB  eron  ciown'd 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet 

Behold  a  man  raised  np  by  Christ  I 

The  rest  remainoth  unrevealed; 

He  told  it  not;  or  Bomethiug  soal'd 
The  lips  of  that  EvangeUst." 

But  a  later  writer  has  imagined  him  coming  back 
to  his  home,  and  yielding  to  Mary's  solicitation  to 
tell  her  what  he  has  leamt  of  the  mystery  of  the 
grave.  It  was  neither  light  nor  sound  that  met 
him  when  ho  died,  but  A  Fac£  tiiat  fixed  his 
vision  ;*  and  then — 

"  Ah  me,  what  darkaesa  vorse  than  death  whon  aU  the 

vifflon  broke! 

One  gpeechlees  (flimpte  of  Ood,  and  with  tho  si^t  I 
Bwooued  and  woke.'* 

Coming  back,  that  is,  to  earthly  life, — 

»  Woke,  and  beAoId  (hat  Faee  again, — the  sams,  yet  not 

the  tame. 

And,  'Lazarus,  oome  ftnth,'  it  cried;  I  bowed  my 

head,  and  came. 
And  now  why  idly  ask  of  Death?  That  vision  still  is- 

mine; 

And  Life  and  Death  ace  one  to  him  who  haUi  such 

dreams  divine." 

That  is  to  say, — in  reversed  form — "He  that 
hath  seen  Me  hath  seen,  the  Father  " — and  that  ■ 
vision  annihilates  death. 

This  brings  us  back  to  St.  Paul's  words, "  Absent 
from  the  body,  present  mth  the  Lord."  They  are 
but  a  passing  sentence  in  a  letter,  yet  how  they 
reveal  his  innermoet  heart.  The;^  suggest  some- 
thing sweeter  than  contemplation,  something 
diviner  than  worship;  they  give  the  idea  of 
coaniuinoN.  And  how  precious  a  part  of  heaven- 
is  this.  We  escape  from  the  difficult  symbolism. 
Our  eyes  may  have  drooped  before  the  burning 
splendours  of  the  Throne.  But  now  we  are  with 
Christ  again — the  Christ  who  trod  this  earth, 
and  who  "  received  sinners."  We  seem  to  hear 
that  voice  which  said,  "  Come  unto  Me,"  that 
voice  of  healing  and  of  love.  "  Present  with  tJie 
Lord " — the  words  put,  as  it  were,  a  heart  into-- 
our  dreams.  They  subdue  and  harmonize  all. 
They  wake  some  of  the  sweetest  notes  in  oue' 
hymns. 

No  one  has  conveyed  this  thought  with  more- 
depth  of  feeling — tranquil  because  so  deep — than 
Charles  Wesley,  though  with  some  &alts  of 
expression,  in  his  hymn — "Thou  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  and  mine."  Thus,  he  gives  it  pastoral 
expression : — 

•*The  pasture  I  languish  lo  find. 

Where  all,  who  their  Shepherd  obey, 
Are  fed,  on  Thy  bosom  reclined, 

And  screen'd  from  the  heat  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

'TIS  there,  with  the  lambs  of  Thy  flock. 

There  only,  I  covet  to  rest, 
To  lio  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,     <^  t 

Or  rise  to  bo  hid  iiDfPlE^ar^iyAEjOOQlC 
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A GREAT  fair  or  market  was  being  held, 
at  a  city  in  the  province  of  Shan  Tnng. 
There  seemed  to  be  for  sale  everything  necessary 
for  Chinese  humanity,  from  silk  to  soap. 

It  is  hard  to  pictnre  out  before  the  reader  a 
city  street  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  lined  on 
both  sides  with  stalls,  on  which  were  displayed 
all  things  for  use  or  ornament.  Farther  to  the 
west,  vegetables  and  grain  were  being  sold, 
and  displayed  on  matting,  spread  on  the  raised 
pathway  at  each  side  of  the  street.  The  sellers 
at  these  fairs  pay  a  tax  to  the  town. 

There  were  few  women  in  the  market.  But  a 
Chinaman  has  a  very  good  idea  of  the  require- 
ments of  his  household. 

The  articles  displayed  gave  us  a  good  insight 
into  the  condition  and  comfort  of  the  district. 
Vegetables  and  fniits  of  many  kinds  were  taere. 
Grain  was  abundant,  and  in  great  variety. 
There  were  many  kinds  of  matting,  some  of  it 
quite  gay  in  designs  of  white  and  scarlet.  There 
■were  baskets,  brooms,  crockery,  shoes,  incense 
papers,  silk,  yellow  and  white,  cotton  in  pod,  and 
spun  yam,  native  cloth  of  all  colours,  and  great 


piles  of  what  in  England  is  called  Nankeen  cloth. 
There  were  tables  of  cakes  and  confections, 
tables  of  fortune-tellers,  and  letter-writers, 
perambulating  soup  kitchens,  and  peripatetic 
barbers,  mobs  of  mules  and  donkeys,  salt,  and 
sugar-cane,  gossiping  ducks  and  gobbling  geese, 
hens,  and  mocking-birds,  imitating  all  manner  of 
sounds.  There  were  fire-wood  and  charcoal,  fir- 
cones, and  fir  branches.  What  a  strange  mingling 
of  all  sorts  of  things  was  there,  under  the  bluest 
of  blue  skies,  under  a  vault  of  heaven  having  a 
look  of  height  that  I  have  naver  seen  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  stalls  dazzled  with  sham  jewel- 
lery, bracelets  and  pins,  earrings,  and  all  the 
gew-gaws  that  girls  like,  while  a  little  box  in  a 
comer  contained  a  pair  or  two  of  real  gold  and 
gem  earrings,  worth  more  than  all  the  spaiiling 
show.  There  were  books,  and  artificial  flowers, 
and  blooming  flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs.  Aa 
we  went  along  the  road  we  were  greeted  Ts-ith 
the  exquisite  perfume  of  the  Kwc  Hwa,  and 
saw  men  carrying  flowers  and  shrubs  in  all 
dii"ections  from  the  market. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  traffic  of  the  fair  our 
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"  shendyles "  halted,  and  our  books  were  taken 
out.  A  rapid  sale  began.  The  concourse  of 
people  became  so  great  that  the  way  was  blocked 
up.  So  we  had  to  leaTe  the  booksellers  behind 
and  go  straight  through  the  main  street  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  where  there  was  room  to 
unload  the  poor  animals. 


Hither  there  was  a  great  rush  of  little-footed 
China.  I  was  making  an  attempt  to  sell  books, 
but  saw  it  would  be  dangerous,  as  I  was  in  dread 
lest  any  of  the  little  children  might  be  trampled 
to  death. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  see  the  efforts  the 
men  made  so  that  their  women-folk  might  see  the 
foreign  woman.    Stools  were  borrowed  and  forms 
were  hired  from  neighbouring  shops, 
and  women  and  girls  stood  on  thera 
held   up   by   fathers,  husbands,  and 
brothers.    A  murmur  ran  round  tlie 
crowd,    "  Sho    speaks    our  tongue." 
Then  I  was  plied  with  questions.  I 
mounted  on  the  poles  of  the  shendyle  r" 
that  raised  me  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd.    Only  women  and  girls  were 
near.    Boys  and  men  were  on  the  out- 
skirts. So  I  told  them  of  my  reason  for 
coming  to  China,  and  said  that  I  had 
something  to  teach  women.  Immedi- 
ately my  voice  was  heard,  there  was  a 
stilbiess  over  that  great  assembly.  A 
doctrine  for  women  was  new  to  them. 
A  person  come  to  exhort  women  to  bo 
good,  to  avoid  lying,  to  curb  their 
tempers,  and   put  a  bridle  on  their 
tongues,  was  a  novelty.    I  exhorted  ' 
thera  to  pray  to  the  Heavenly  Father, 
and  to  reverence  His  Son,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  ;  to  worship  the  Heavenly  Father  in 
their  own  homes,  to  raise  an  altar  for  Him  in 
their  hearts,  and  not  to  go  to  temples  and  wor- 
ship, burning  incense  to  idols.   It  surprised  them 
to  be  told  that  in  heaven  there  was  a  place 
prepared  for  Chinese  women. 

The  men  nodded  their  heads,  saying,  "  Good," 
"  That's  right."   The  women  said,  "  Really." 


Then  come  a  pause,  and  a  change  of  audience, 
after  which  the  address  was  repeated.  Not  once 
was  an  objectionable  word  used. 

All  were  kindly  polite.  Some  invited  me  into 
their  houses,  but  I  declined,  and  told  them  I 
feared  the  difficulty  they  would  have  in  keeping 
out  tlie  crowd.  Many  of  them  said,  "  You  will 
come  back  soon." 

A  fine  private  cart,  equal  to  a  good  carriage  at 
home,  was  drawn  up  near  enough  to  hear.  In  it 
was  seated  a  lady,  who  had  a  teapot  in  a  basket- 
work  cosie.  She  got  it  filled  with  hot  water  at 
an  inn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  a 
short  time  she  sent  her  little  daughter  in  the 
arms  of  a  serving  man,  the  child  bearing  a  cup  of 
tea,  with  some  sweetmeats  in  the  saucer.  It  was 
a  lady-like  act  to  offer  the  first  cup  to  the 
stranger.'  The  tea  was  a  most  grateful  refresh- 
ment in  the  midst  of  all  the  heat  and  dust.  Over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd,  I  from  my  perch  bowed,  or 
rather  shook  my  hands,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
kindness.  The  lady  answered  the  salaam.  When 
I  had  finished  the  tea  I  returned  the  cup  to  the 
child  and  presented  her  with  a  small  pictorial 
magazine.  Her  mother  evidently  feared  the  child 
had  not  thanked  mo,  so  she  made  her  return  in  the 
arms  of  the  servant;  and,  in  the  prettiest  way 
imaginable,  the  little  girl  put  her  hands  together 
and  thanked  me.  She  was  dressed  in  a  beautiful 
pale-green  silk  jacket  with  black  satin  arabesques, 
scarlet  trowsers  and  pink  shoes.  It  looked  as  if 
the  man  had  captured  a  gigantic  tropical  butterfly. 

After  some  time  the  booksellers  arrived, 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd.  In  a  little 
while  we  mounted  our  shendyles  and  set  off, 
amid  much  noise  and  excitement,  and  a  great 
rushing  for  a  final  purchase  of  books.  The 
people  were  all  kindly  disposed.  My  husband 
seemed  to  be  well  known  amongst  them. 


BABBOW  TBAVKLUMOi 


As  we  went  out  of  the  town,  troops  of  women 
and  children  gathered  at  various  points  to  see 
us  pass.  Many  Chinese  gentlemen  came  to 
purchase  books,  so  that  my  husband  had  to  get 
out  of  his  shendyle  to  supply  them.* 

♦  From  a  forthcoming  volume, "  Old  Highvftys  in  China," 
by  Mrs.  WilliBmBon,  wife  of  the  well-known  Dr.  WilliamBon, 
of  Chefoo,  for  thirty  yearp  a  reaident  and  trareller  in  China. 
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THE  KING'S  SEEVICE. 

A   STOHY    OF    THE    THIRTY    TEiRS'  WAR. 


HUGH  GRAUAU  RODE  ST  HIS  FATHER'S  BIDE. 


CHAPTER  XH. 


"XT 0  sooner  had  Father  Francis  closed  one  door 
-»-^  behind  him  than  Hugh  entered  through 
another.  "  I  thought  that  old  raven  would 
never  have  done  with  his  croaking,  and  be  gone," 
said  the  boy  irreverently,  and  of  course  in 
English,  as  he  balanced  himself  upon  the  arm  of 
a  (so  called)  easy  chair,  near  his  father's  conch. 

The  sad  face  of  the  Lord  of  Savelburg 
brightened  perceptibly,  and  he  looked  at  his  son 
with  evident  pride  and  pleasure,  as  he  answered 
in  a  tone  of  half  playful  reproof,  "  You  should 
not  speak  of  him  in  that  way.  Towards  you  he 
is  most  favourably  disposed.  He  even  vrishes  to 
undertake  your  education." 

"  Do  not  allow  him,  father.  I  could  never 
learn  anything  from  him.  He  deceived  me.  He 
is  a  liar." 

"  Do  not  judge  him  too  harshly.  He  committed 
the  fraiid,  as  he  believed,  for  my  good,  and  for 
yours." 

Hugh's  feelings  found  vent  in  a  long,  low,  and 
not  untuneful  whistle.  "  "What  have  you  been 
doing  ?  "  his  father  asked  him  presently. 

"  Writing  to  Jeanie.  Father — dear  father — you 
will  let  me  send  her  a  letter  soon,  will  you  not? 
She  must  be  so  unhappy.  Uncle  Charlie  will 
have  Bent  her  word  that  I  never  came  to  him." 

"Rest  assured,  dear  boy,  that  I  will  communicate 


with  her  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  am  as  anxious  to  do 
so  as  you  can  possibly  be.  But  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  greater  than  you  can  under- 
stand. She  is  in  Nuremberg,  which  is  garrisoned 
by  the  Swedes,  I  am  an  officer  in  the  Imperial 
Service." 

"  Oh,  father,  how  I  wish  you  could  see  her ! 
She  is  so  beautiful,  and  so  good." 
"  Describe  her  to  me." 

"  That  I  couldna.  She  has  bonny  dark  eyes, 
and  great  waves  of  golden  hair,  and  such  a  face  ! 
I  can  tell  you,  father,  the  folk  in  Nuremberg 
love  the  ground  she  walks  on,  and  think  me  the 
luckiest  lad  alive  to  have  her  for  a  sister.  I'm 
no  that  sure,  however,"  added  the  boy  thought- 
fully, "  that  Junker  August  von  Lubeling  would 
like  to  change  with  me.  But,  father,  there  is 
something  that  troubles  me  veiy  much." 

"  About  your  sister  ?  " 

"  Well,  partly  about  her,  on  account  of  the 
great  love  there  is  between  her  and  the  lady  of 
Savelburg.  But  more  about  you.  It  is  dreadful  to 
think  that  you  have  got  Fraulein  GJertrud's  laud, 
and  eveiything  she  ought  to  have.  It  puzzles  me. 
I  want  her  to  get  it  back  again,  and  I  want  you 
to  keep  it,  and  how  baith  can  be  together,  I'm 
sure  I  canna  think  !  Unless,"  he  added  gravely, 
and  with  the  air  of  one  to  whose  mind  a  valuable 
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suggestion  had  jnst  occarred — "  Unless  yoa  were 
to  many  her.    That  would  make  all  right." 

"Now  you  are  taliing  nonsense.  Instead  of 
trouhling  your  head  with  things  you  cannot 
understand,  suppose  you  repeat  for  me  some  of 
the  good  words  you  have  learned.  I  like  to  hear 
them  in  the  English  tongue." 

This  Hugh  was  often  aaked  to  do ;  and  it  was 
well  that  his  instructors  had  early  stored  his 
memory  with  passages  of  Scripture.  Upon  the 
present  occasion,  however,  he  meditated  a  more 
Mnbitious  flight.  "  Father,"  he  said,  "  if  I  could 
remember  the  questions,  or  if  you  could  put  me 
in  a  little  bit  here  and  there,  I  think  I  could  say 
over  l2ie  whole  '  Carritch '  for  you." 

But  the  generous  offer  was  "declined  with 
thanks."  "When  I  was  your  age,  my  boy,  I  had 
rather  too  much  of  the  carritobf  so  I  have  not 
cared  for  any  more  of  it  since." 

"  That  is  what  Uncle  Charlie  says.  But  he 
likes  these  things  better  now,  since  coming  to  the 
camp.  Well  uen,  father,  what  shall  I  say  for 
you?" 

"  That  chapter  about  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 

the  Life." 

Hugh  gravely  and  reverently  repeated  those 
parting  words  of  our  Lord,  upon  wMoh  so  many 
sorrowing  hearts  have  stayed  themselves,  aU 
along  the  ages,  from  the  time  they  were  spoken 
until  now.  When  he  finished,  his  father  asked 
him  suddenly,  "  Do  you  understand  all  tixat?  "  . 

Hugh  answered,  as  most  boys  of  his  age  would 
do,  "  I  dinna  ken." 

"  What  does  our  liOid  mean  by  calling  Himself 
*  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Ufe  ? ' " 

When  his  father  asked  him  questions,  as  he 
often  did,  Hugh  always  thought  he  meant  to  test 
his  knowledge,  not  in  any  way  to  increase  his 
own.  He  never  dreamed  of  instructing  his  elders, 
who  being  his  elders,  must  of  necessity  know 
more  than  he  did ;  although  to  be  sure  his  father's 
Bomanism  was  a  mystery,  for  which  he  could  not 
and  did  not  try  to  account.  He  looked  upon  it 
rather  as  a  kind  of  disease,  a  deplorable  fact, 
but  one  which  could  not  be  helped,  and  for 
which  the  sufferer  was  not  personally  responsible. 
He  answered  simply,  as  he  would  nave  done  to 
Jeanie,  or  to  his  sohool-master  in  the  camp.  He 
is  the  way,  because  we  can  come  to  God  only  by 
Him." 

"  How  then  is  He  the  truth,  and  the  life  ?  " 
"  He  ia  the  truth,  because  He  is  trae  Himself, 
and  therefore  all  He  tells  us  must  be  trw  also. 

ffe  would  never  make  up  lying  stories  to  deceive, 
as  Father  Francis  deceived  me, — He  is  the  life — 
oh,  the  life,"  he  hesitated  a  moment, — "  because 
He  has  life  in  Himself,  and  He  gives  it  to  us." 

"  Good.  We  can  only  come  to  God  by  Him, 
But  how  then  are  we  to  come  to  Him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  easy.  There's  no  mistaking  that. 
The  way  we  come  to  any  one.  The  way  I  come 
to  you  to  ask  for  uiything  I  want." 

"  Not  80  easy  as  you  think,  my  boy.  It  is  not 
like  asking  me.  Teu  me,  If  you  had  wanted  any- 
thing, when  you  were  witii  the  Swedish  army, 
wouH  you  have  walked  in  boldly  to  the  royal 
tent  and  asked  tibe  king  for  it  ?  xou  know  you 
would  not  even  have  £'eamed  of  such  a  thing. 
Tou  would  have  sent  your  request  through  the 


■prapex  channel— school-master,  c(^md,  quarter- 
master aa  the  case  might  be.  Thus  it  is,  Hugh, 
that  I  have  been  wont  to  offer  mine  to  God' — that 
I  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  to  in- 
tercede for  me,  as  you  might  ask  your  school- 
master to  speak  for  you  to  the  colonel,  and  he 
in  his  turn  might  speak  to  the  general  of  brigade, 
and  so  upwards,  by  proper  gradations,  to  the 
king  himsell  That  is  the  way  ^  Church 
appoints." 

"  Ay,"  said  Hugh  considering.  "  Ay,  father. 
But  if  the  king  were  here  in  ihe  room  with  me, 
I  warrant  me  it  s  to  His  ainself  I'd  go,  and  none 
other.  What  for  no?  He's  better  and  kinder 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Everybody  would 
like  to  go  sb^ght  to  him,  if  they  only  could. 
But  they  conldna ;  for  how  oould  he  be  in  a 
thousand  places,  and  listen  to  a  thousand  people, 
all  at  once?  He  would  want  for  that  a  thousand 
eyes  and  ears;  but  since  he  has  them  not,  his 
friends  have  to  be  j^es  and  ears  to  him  as  well 
as  they  can. — ^But  Christ  w  everywhere,  because 
He  is  God." 

"  Do  you  think  He  is  here  in  the  iwm  with  ue, 
as  you  said  of  the  king  ? "  asked  his  father 
interested. 

"  I'm  right  sure  He  is,"  Hugh  answered  confi- 
dently. 

"Then  I  suppose  you — you  youiself— think 

you  can  come  to  Him  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  For  what  do  you  ask  Him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think,  for  ereiything,"  Hugh  answered 
with  some  lie8itati<m  uid  reluctance.  "  One 
just  amea.  One  comes  first  to  be  forgiven, 
and  taken  care  of,  and  made  all  right — *  saved  * 
aa  the  Bible  sayn.  After  that  there  are  heaps 
of  things  to  be  asked  for.  Such  as  that  Jeanie 
and  I  may  be  together  again — that  I  may  be 
wiser  another  time  than  to  keep  secrets  from 
everybody,  and  believe  the  stories  of  a  sneaking 
Jesuit  like  Father  Francis, — that  the  king  may 
get  a  splendid  victory  over  Wallenstein." 

"  Take  care,  Hughie.  Wallenstein  is  my 
gener^  and  I  honour  him  as  you  do  your  king. 
What  if  you  and  I  should  ask  God  for  contrary 
things?" 

"  Oh,  then  He  would  do  like  the  king  in  such 
a  case — the  right  thing,  imd  ^at  in  the  end 
would  be  beat  for  both.  At  least  I  suppose 
so." 

"  It  mi^  be.  Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  go  out, 
and  ike  cUiy  is  fine.  Ask  Franz  to  saddle  your 
pony,  and  to  go  with  you." 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Hugh,  not  ill  pleased, 
though  he  lingered  at  the  door  and  looked 
affectionately  at  his  father.  "You  are  better 
to-day,  are  you  not  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Will  you  not 
soon  be  able  to  come  out  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  much  better,  my  boy.  Indeed  I  believe 
I  could  ride  a  little  now,  a  I  tried.  But — you  are 
so  sharp  and  sensible,  Hugh,  that  I  tiiink  I  may- 
speak  to  you  as  if  you  were  a  man.  You  will 
keep  what  I  say  to  yourself?  " 

"Certainly,  father,"  said  Hugh,  delighted  at 
this  confidence.  "  I  will  not  breathe  a  word  to 
anyone.  There  is  no  one  here  save  yourself  to 
whom  I  ought  to  tell  things,"  he^^ded,  wijih  a 
penitent  reeoUection  ttfigfc'B^CSCWre" 
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with  his  sister  which  was  now  causing  so  much 
trouble  to  them  both. 

"  I  intend  some  day  soon  to  steal  a  march  upon 
Father  Francis,  and  ride  off  suddenly  to  the 
camp  of  Wallenstein.  I  shall  take  you  with 
me,  of  course,  and  the  troopers.  But  not  Father 
Francis.  He  will  not  be  pleased,  because  he 
wishes  me  to  remain  here  longer  under  his  care ; 
and  because  he  thinks  I  shall  tell  Wallenstein 
some  things  he  does  not  want  him  to  know.' 

"Father  Francis  does  not  love  Wallenstein. 
He  says  he  neither  fears  God  nor  regards  man." 

Hugh  Graham's  brow  darkened.  "Ah,  tJiose 
Jesuits ! "  he  murmured.  Not  the  first  great 
man,  nor  the  last,  they  will  have  ruined 
amongst  them.  My  boy,  there  is  one  thing 
you  must  remember  if  you  come  with  me  to 
the  army.  Such  a  word  as  you  have  quoted 
now,  or  any  word  at  all  against  the  Duke  of 
Friedland,  would  be  enough  to  make  the  place 
too  hot  to  hold  you,  and  perhaps  me  too.  Now 
go  for  your  ride,  and  enjoy  it." 

Left  alone  a  second  time,  Hugh  Graham  set 
himself  deliberately  to  ponder  hia  present  position.  > 
He  did  not  intend  to  begin  with  a  review  of  his 
past  life,  he  rather  wished  to  put  it  from  him, 
but  it  rose  unbidden  before  him,  and  claimed  and 
chained  his  attention.  Why,  he  asked  himself, 
had  he  abandoned  his  early  faith?  Because  it 
had  never  quite  satisfied  either  his  intellect  or 
his  heart.  But  was  that  its  &ult,  or  the  fault 
of  2ufl  instruotors,  or  of  himself?  Looking 
bs<^  dispaasionatehr  upon  his  early  life,  he 
thought  Master  John  Aird  had  not  dealt 
wisely  with  him.  He  had  tried  to  silence  his 
doubts  aud  questionings,  instead  of  answering 
them.  He  had  virtually  forbidden  him  to  think 
for  himself,  by  branding  all  independent  thought 
as  either  fooHsh  or  sinful.  But  then,  after  all, 
did  not  Father  Francis  do  much  the  same? 

Moreover,  the  minister  was  oold  and  austere, 
both  in  his  manner  and  his  rule,  which  the 
Jesuit  assuredly  was  not.  The  one  pre- 
acribed  amusement  and  indulgence,  where  the 
other  would  probably  have  used  the  rod.  This 
might  be  however  a  mere  difference  of  tempera- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Master  John  Aird 
never  deceived  any  one  in  his  life ;  and  would 
oertainly  have  gone  to  the  scaffold  before 
he  womd  have  set  his  hand  to  a  foi^ry  for 
any  conceivable  end.  This,  he  suspected,  was 
a  difference  not  so  much  of  temperament  as  of 
principle. 

Perhaps,  after  all.  Master  John  may  have  been 
right  in  8a3ring  that  until  a  man  was  converted 
he  could  not  understand  the  things  of  God,  they 
must  be  foolishness  to  him.  This  way  of  pre- 
senting truth,  which  had  then  exercised  a  chilling 
and  repressing  influenoe  upon  him, 'now  came 
back  upon  his  mind  in  a  light  that  was  rather 
helpful.  Perhaps  there  was  something  in  his  early 
creed  which,  for  want  of  the  right  faculty  of 
perception,  he  had  really  &iled  to  comprehend. 
It  reminded  him  of  standing  outside  the  cathe- 
dral of  Prague,  and  looking  up  at  the  coloured 
windows — mere  blots,  opaque  patches  of  dull 
matter,  brokw  into  s^ments  without  order  or 
beauty.  But  he  went  in,  and  lo  I  the  soft  light 
oame  to  him  Uirough  the  rich  medium  of  a 


thousand  jewels,  —  sapphire  amethyst,  topaz, 
emerald,  each  a  separate  glory,  yet  all  combining 
in  the  pictured  and  beautiful  forms  of  saint  and 
prophet  and  apostle.  So  to  those  outside  the 
faith  there  might  be  chaos  and  darkness,  where 
to  those  within  there  was  beauty,  order  and  light. 

But  here  hia  thoughts  missed  their  logical 
sequence,  as  thoughts  so  often  do ;  and  the 
sensible  image  which  they  had  called  to  their  aid 
as  a  servant  became  their  master.  He  lost 
himself  in  a  dream  of  grand  old  cathedrals, 
their  jewels  of  pictured  glass,  their  sculptured 
saints,  their  long  dim  pillared  aisles,  their  chtmted 
ma^es  with  the  pealing  of  solemn  organs  an4.  Ihe 
sweet  treble  of  childish  voices — all  the  spells 
which  art  and  music  and  romance  had  woven 
around  Ids  heart.  Was  it  these  things  after  all  that 
had  made  him  a  Cath'-lio?  Gifted  with  a  rich 
imagination,  with  exquisite  taste,  and  an  intense 
love  of  the  beautiful,  he  had  failed  to  find  satisfac- 
tion for  those  parts  of  his  being  in  his  early  homo 
or  in  the  church  of  his  fathers.  He  was  rather 
taught  to  think  that  they  were  vain,  sinful  pro- 
pensities, which  ought  to  be  crushed  and  repressed. 
This  was  the  fault,  not  of  his  creed  but  of  its 
interpreters.  There  may  be  more  thrilling  music 
iu  the  Huguenot's  Psalm  than  in  the  chanted 
mass ;  and  more  to  touch  the  imagination  in 

"  the  belfry  by  the  gray  kirk. 
In  whose  shadow  sleeps  our  dead," 

than  in  the  grandest  of  cathedrals.  There  is 
certainly  more  poetry  in  the  &ith  of  John  Enox 
than  in  that  of  the  Ckrancil  of  Trent ;  for  the  one 
gives  the  people  a  free  Bible,  that  living  fountain 
of  inspiration  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  the  other  feeds  them  on  the 
dry  husks  of  a  dead  theology. 

But  Hugh  Graham  knew  not  this,  and  conld 
not  know  it.  It  rather  seemed  to  him  as  though 
he  had  lived  all  his  days  in  a  close,  dark  dungeon, 
and  the  Catholic  church  had  set  him  free,  and 
opened  for  him  the  gates  of  an  enchanted  garden 
of  beauty,  music,  and  art.  That  within  him 
which  was — if  not  his  deepest,  truest  self — at  least 
very  close  to  it,  found  at  length  the  rest  of  full 
satisfoction.  So  he  thought,  and  the  thought 
was  only  natural,  "I  have  found  rest  for  my 
soul.'* 

When  he  had  reached  this  stage  his  instructors — 
who  had  also  been  his  generous  helpers  in  poverty 
and  his  patient  nurses  in  sickness  and  pain — 
spoke  for  him  to  the  Ihike  of  Friedland.  Wallen- 
stein cared  no  whit  whether  he  was  a  Lutheran 
or  a  Catholic ;  but  he  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and 
when  Wallenstein  took  a  fancy  to  a  man,  that 
man's  fortune  was  made.  The  taste  of  temporal 
prosperity  was  new  to  the  penniless  laird  of 
Denniscraig,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
liked  it.  He  unoonsciously  set  down  the  en- 
joyments it  afforded  him,  and  the  general  plea- 
santness of  his  new  surrounding,  to  the  credit 
of  his  new  faith.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life- 
save  perhaps  those  bright  brief  days  of  his  early 
marriage — he  was  ver^  ham>y ;  and  he  thought . 
tlutt  it  was  his  religion  which  made  him  so. 
If  he  ootdd  but  have  had  his  children,  over 
whom  his  loving  heart  yearned  ao  fondly,  all 
would  have  been  wg^jti?#ftyJteO©^t€^*^ 
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their  friends  wonld  never  consent  to  entrust 
them  to  his  care.  His  instructors  told  him  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  avowing  his  change  of 
creed  until  he  had  induced  them  to  join  him ;  and 
it  was  by  their  advice  that  be  had  ceased  for 
years  to  communicate  Trith  them,  or  with  any 
of  his  relatives  in  Scotland.  The  design  of  the 
Jesuits  was  to  wean  him  from  them  altogether ; 
lis  was  to  wait  until  his  children  should  be  grown 
up,  and  independent,  when  he  might  write  to 
them  freely,  and  perhaps  even  tempt  them  to 
come  to  him. 

Whilst  following  the  standard  of  Wallenstein 
he  was  content ;  for  he  was  a  gallant  soldier,  he 
loved  his  general,  and  heartUy  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  new  Church.  But  when  Wallenstein^ 
at  the  time  of  his  temporary  retirement,  gave  him 
Savelbni^,  and  sent  him  to  set  it  in  order,  he  began 
to  find  ^at  life  had  still  cares  and  perplexities, 
even  for  a  prosperous  man.  The  Jesuits  had  a 
"  mission  "in  .the  hamlet  that  nestled  beneath  the 
castle  wall ;  and  they  were  harassing  the  unfortu- 
nate peasants  in  every  conceivable  way  to  force 
them  to  attend  mass  and  conferaion,  and  to  give  up 
the  sacred  books  which  they  kept  concealed  in 
their  houses.  The  new  lord's  kindness  of  heart 
and  love  of  fair  play  revolted  against  these 
things.  More  than  once  he  interfered  on  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  and  tortured  tenants,  and  high 
words  passed  between  him  and  the  Jesuit  mi^on- 
aries.  He  began  to  suspect  that  the  beautiful 
and  graceful  panther  of  the  desert  had  claws  which 
were  sharp  and  strong,  and  a  heart  that  was  hard 
and  pitiless.  He  began  to  perceive  underneath 
all  the  artistic  attractiveness  and  the  sentimental 
illusions  of  his  new  creed  the  existence  of 
ruthless  cruelty  and  of  unscrupulous  falsehood. 

Thus  a  shadow  had  crept  over  his  drefun,  even 
before  Wallenstein  was  recalled  from  his  seclusion 
to  oppose  the  victorious  King  of  Sweden.  He  was 
glad  to  rejoin  his  old  leader,  hoping,  as  so  many 
have  hoped  before  and  since,  "  to  resolve  doubt 
in  action."  But  doubt  is  jierverse,  and  often 
refuses  to  be  so  resolved.  During  those  tedious 
weeks  before  Kuremberg,  Hugh  Grahun's  per- 
plexities "did  not  pass,  Imt  grew."  The 
intii^m  of  the  JeanitB  agfunstWallenatein  farther 
oontnbuted  to  separate  him  from  them.  He 
looked  upon  the  followers  of  Loycda  as  something 
more  than  the  advanoed  guard  of  Borne;  he 
regarded  them  rather  as  the  development  and 
incarnation  of  her  true  spirit.  So  his  quarrel 
with  them  reaUy  meant  for  him  a  quarrel 
with  Home.  And  it  was  perhaps  unfortunate 
that  they,  on  their  part,  would  not  let  him 
alone.  Having  been  his  first  friends,  and,  as  they 
called  themselves,  *'  the  humble  instruments  of 
his  conversion,"  they  regarded  him  as  their 
peculiar  care,  and  fastened  themselves  upon  him 
with  a  zeal  and  pertinacity  which  uotiiing  could 
discourage.  His  choice  seemed  to  lie  between 
giving  himself  up  to  them  utterly,  and  coming  to 
a  tot^  and  final  breach  with  them ;  and  each  day 
saw  him  farther  £rom  the  f<Hrmeruid  nearerto  mo 
latter  alternative. 

But  how  bitter  the  suspicion  that  the  only  part 
of  his  career  which  had  been  in  any  sense  effec- 
tive, had  been  founded  on  a  mistake !  That 
throughout  the  busiest  and  happiest  years  of  his 


life  he  had  been  building  on  the  sand, — nay,  that 
the  very  foundations  of  his  being  were  shifting 
and  delusive  !  Which  was  worse,  to  awake  iVom 
his  delusions  now, — or  hereafter,  when  the  storm 
should  break  and  sweep  the  whole  fabric  away 
into  nothingness  ?  It  was  while  thus  staggering 
and  ready  to  faint  beneath  the  burden  of  his 
perplexities,  that  he  received  from  his  brother's 
hand  the  wound  which  rendered  him  unable  to 
accompany  Wallenstein  on  his  march.  He  did 
not  know  the  hand  that  struck  the  blow,  never 
having  chanced  to  look  his  antagonist  iUlly  in 
the  face.  The  wound  was  painiiil,  if  not 
dangerous ;  and  though  the  enforced  leisure  that 
followed  was  brightened  by  the  unexpected,  and 
to  him  most  delightful,  oomiMnionship  of  his  son, 
it  was  not  the  less — indeed  it  was  Uie  more — a 
time  of  many  thoughts,  and  of  much  searching  of 
heart. 

CHAPTEE  XX. — A  MOUESFUL  TBIUUPa. 

The  year  was  waning  and  the  early  November 
night  had  gathered  dark  and  chill  over  a  little 
party  of  horsemen  who  were  wending  their  way 
along  the  pictur^ue  valley  of  the  Saal.  Hugh 
Graham  rode  by  his  father's  side,  and  we 
troopers  followed  them ;  but  Father  Francis 
had  been  left  behind,  not  at  all  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  The  perplexities  of  the  Lord  of 
Savelburg  were  deepening  day  by  day ;  indeed 
there  was  now  but  one  thing  toat  he  saw  clearly 
before  him ;  he  ought  to  rejoin  Wall^tdn,  and 
to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  interests  of  the 
troop  he  had  himself  raised,  else  the  men  who 
had  enlisted  on  the  faith  of  his  promises  might 
be  left  without  food  or  payment.  Moreover,  he 
knew  that  a  great  battle  was  impending ;  and 
his  soldierly  instincts  made  him  long  to  take  a 
part  in  it.  It  was  not,  he  told  himself,  for  the 
Catholic  Faith,  or  even  for  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  that  he  would  fight, — ^but  for  Wallenstein, 
who  had  been  a  true  friend  to  him,  and  a  most 
generous  benefactor.  So  he  was  journeying, 
as  rapidly  as  he  could,  towards  Weissenfels, 
where  he  had  been  informed  that  the  great 
genend  had  entrenched  himself.  He  hopM  to 
reach  it  on  the  following  day. 

'*  Father,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  very  tired,  sleeinr 
voice,  "  Father,  I  hope  we  are  in  the  right  road. 

"  I  think  we  are  this  time,  my  boy,"  returned 
his  fathermore  cheerfully.  *'  Though  we  owe  small 
thanks  for  it  to  these  rascally  peasants.  Three 
times,  since  yesterday  morning,  have  they  sent 
us  out  of  our  way." 

"  They  would  not  do  that,"  said  Hugh,  "  if  we 
were  going  to  join  the  King.  Father,  do  you 
think  Jeanie  has  got  our  letters  ?  " 

"  I  have  every  hope  of  it.  I  took  all  precau- 
tions to  insure  tiieir  safe  delivery  in  Nuremberg, 
and  gave  a  large  bribe  to  the  messenger." 

"  When  the  King  beats  Wallenstein,  I  hope  wo 
shall  all  be  together  again." 

The  oonveraation  dropped ;  for  Graham  wonld 
nerer  make  any  attempt  to  weaken  his  son's 
innocent  feith  in  his  royal  hero.  But  presently 
Hugh's  horse  stumbled.  "  T^e  care,  my  boy,  * 
said  his  father,  taming  anxiously  towwds 
him.  ^  J 

"  Oh.  it's  aU  right.  Digisid 
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almost  asleep,  and  let  Max  go  on  as  he  liked. 
Fatiier,  cannot  we  stop  somewhere  soon?" 

"  Indeed,  my  boy,  i  think  we  muBt.  You  at 
least  are  scarce  fit  to  go  farther  to-night.  Stay, 
I  see  lights.  I  hope  we  are  coming  near  a 
■village.  Franz,"  he  called,  turning  to  the 
trooper  behind  him,  "  Take  George  with  you, 
gallop  on,  and  see  if  we  can  get  quarters  for  the 
night.  Hngh,  give  me  your  reins ;  I  will  lead 
your  horse  for  you." 

"Oh  no,  father,"  said  Hugh,  roused  into  in- 
dignant wakefulness  by  a  proposal  so  derogatory 
to  his  pride,  "  I  am  not  sleepy  now — not  at  all. 
Nor  tired."  And  to  prove  it,  he  began  to  sing 
the  Swedish  version  of  Luther's  famous  hymn, 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  camp, — 

"  Our  God  is  still  our  Hidiug-place, 
Our  strong  Defence  and  Tower; 
He  helps  us  fircely  by  His  Grace, 
In  every  evil  hour." 

Yen^  soon  Frauz  and  his  comrade  came  spurring 
back  in  haste.  We  can  have  accommodation, 
Herr  Baron,"  said  Franz,  "  such  as  it  is.  They 
are  all  in  terrible  excitement  yonder.  Tidings 
reached  them  a  few  hours  ago  that  a  great  battle 
has  been  fought — ^hard  by  a  place  call^  Lutzen — 
on  the  high  road  between  Leipzig  and  Weissen- 
fela." 

Who  has  won  ? "  asked  &ther  uid  son  in  a 
breath. 

"  They  aeem  not  to  know  as  yet.  All  sorts  of 
rumours  are  i^oat,  —  some  of  them  pasmng 
strange." 

*'  Well,  let  ns  hasten  on.    We  shall  soon  know 
more." 

When  they  reached  the  little  hamlet,  it  seemed 
to  them  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  rushed  at 
once  into  the  street,  carrying  what  lights  they 
could.  Some  were  crying  one  thing  and  some 
another ;  but  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  was  a 
horseman  who  had  just  halted  before  the  door  of 
the  inn,  his  steed,  which  was  flecked  with  foam 
and  splashed  with  mud,  showing  that  he  had 
ridden  £ast  and  far. 

Graham  could  make  out  nothing  from  the 
discordant  cries  around  him ;  so  pushing  through 
the  throng,  he  rode  up  straight  to  the  horseman, 
*'  Brother  soldier,  what  is  it  ?   he  asked. 

"  The  Swedes  have  triwmphed,  hat  (he  king  ia 
thin  J'* 

A  bitter  cry  from  Hugh  rang  out  upon  the 
midnight  air,  drowning  for  the  moment  every 
other  sound. 

"  Hush,  my  boy,  hush !  Perhaps  it  is  not  true." 
Turning  to  the  horseman,  "Is  this  oertainty  or 
rumour?" 

"Too  certain,  sir;  to  the  grief  of  every  true 
heart  in  Germany,  not  to  speak  of  his  own  land. 
But  it  was  a  glorious  victory,  the  Imperialists 
have  fled  in  great  disorder." 

Little  more  could  be  extracted  from  him,  though 
he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  eager  questions. 
He  could  give  no  detailed  account  of  the  battle 
though  he  had  been  in  it;  or  rather  perhaps 
because  he  had  been  in  it,  and  had  seen  only 
what  was  visible  from  his  own  particuUff  foot  of 
ground,  where  all  day  he  had  to  stand  and  fight 
for  life.    The  report  of  the  king's  death  was 
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universal,  and  uncontradicted ;  therefore  it  most 
1)0  true.   That  was  all  he  knew.    He  bad  heard 

no  particulars.  He  himself,  a  Hessian  in  the 
Sw^ish  service,  was  bound  for  some  place 
farther  on,  of  which  Graham  could  not  catch  the 
name,  and  his  errand  was  of  life  and  death,  and 
could  brook  no  delay. 

Still  one  more  question  Graham  must  needs 
put  to  him.    "  Where  is  the  Duke  of  Friedland  ?  " 

'How  should  I  know,  sir?"  was  the  answer,  given 
with  some  contempt.    "They  say  his  army  is 
ruined ;  and  that  he  will  have  to  flee  into  Bohemia." 
"  And  the  Swedes?" 

"  They  have  Weissenfels  for  their  head-quarters. 
They  have  occupied  Naumberg  also."  Having 
said  this,  he  druned  the  cup  of  wine  the  inn- 
keeper brought  out  to  him,  set  spurs  to  his  weary 
horse,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

Graham  gave  a  few  necessary  directions  about 
the  accommodation  of  his  men,  then  turned 
slowly  and  sadly  into  the  inn.  Hugh  had  thrown 
himself  on  a  bench  in  the  little  sanded  parlour, 
and  was  weeping  bitterly.  Graham  did  not 
disturb  him,  his  own  thoughts  were  mournful 
enough.  How  strangely  these  events  had  altered 
everything ! 

By  and  by  food  was  brought,  of  which  he 
urged  Hugh  to  partake,  but  the  boy  refnsed 
utterly.  When,  however,  his  father  insisted  on 
bis  going  to  rcfit,  he  obeyed  without  a  word, 
and,  weary  as  he  was,  soon  sobbed  himself  to 
sleep.  Graham  sat  down  by  his  side,  and 
pondered  the  situation.  There  would  be  little 
use  now  in  tryine  to  overtake  Wallenstein. 
It  was  not  probable  ne  could  be  of  any  service  to 
him  in  his  retreat — for  even  in  his  own  mind  he 
could  not  bear  to  call  it  a  flight.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  army  was  ruined,  his  troopers  could 
shift  for  themselves ;  it  was  more  than  likely  they 
had  done  so  already.  But — how  tantalising  to 
have  come  up  just  too  late  for  the  great  battle ! 

Then  thoughts  less  selfish  had  their  turn. 
What  a  sad  fate  for  the  great  Gustavus,  a  gallant 
knight  and  true  hero,  if  there  was  ever  such  on 
earth  I  How  bitterly  they  would  mourn  him  in 
that  mighty  host,  which  his  enterprise  had  called 
into  being,  and  his  roirit  held  together  1 

Ko  sorrow  would  be  more  sincere  than  that  of 
his  own  brave,  hcmest-hearted  brother.  Poor 
CharUe !  A  great  loi^^g  arose  within  him  to 
see  his  face  once  more.  How  long  was  it  since 
they  met?  Ten  years — nay,  it  was  more  than 
twdve,  since  Hugh,  now  such  a  brave  manly  lad, 
was  then  a  babe  in  arms.  Then  why  should  he 
not  go  and  see  him?  There  really  seemed  at 
present  nothing  better  for  him  to  do.  Ih^re 
would  be  no  great  risk  in  the  enterprise.  He 
could  dismiss  the  few  troopers  he  had  with  him, 
and  go  as  a  private  person,  with  only  Hugh 
for  his  companion.  Hugh  would  be  very  useful, 
because  he  could  speak  Swedish,  and  knew  the 
customs  and  formalities  of  the  Swedish  army.  At 
the  worst,  what  could  happen  him,  but  to  be 
made  a  prisoner?  In  his  present  mood,  he  would 
not  have  greatly  cared  for  that.  But  the  chances 
were  that  in  consequence  of  the  king's  death, 
there  would  be  much  confusion,  and  matxy  com- 
ing and  going,  so  that  little  nqtioe  would  be 
I  taken  of  him.   In  ^^^i^^^^g^^pons 
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nftturally  undecided  and  perplexed  by  drcum- 
stanoes  are  often  apt  to  d!o, — ^he  came  suddenW 
to  a  startling  and  momentous  decision.  SCe 
would  go  to  the  Swedish  head-quarters. 

Just  then  Hugh  started  &om  his  sleep.  "Oh, 
what  dreadiiil  thing  has  happened  ?  "  he  moaned. 
Then  recollecting  himself  fully — "  'fhe  King ! 
The  King  is  dead !  Wae's  me  for  the  Protestant 
Faith ! " 

Greatly  moved,  his  father  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  soothed  him  with  caresses  and  tender 
words,  as  though  he  were  still  a  little  child. 
Trust  in  God,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "  Can  you  not 
believe  that  He  will  maintain  the  Bight  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  said  Hugh  slowly.  Christ  is 
not  dead.  He  lives  for  ever,"  Then  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  joy  and  sorrow  mingled,  "Father, 
the  king  is  wil^  Christ  now.  He  loved  and  served 
Him." 

"It  well  may  be.  It  is  no  light  thing  for  a 
soldier,  and  a  leader  of  men,  to  be  so  pure  in 
heart,  so  true  to  his  word,  so  merciful  to  his  foes, 
as  your  king  ever  wm.  And  gladly  would  I 
have  ray  soul  where  his  is  to-day. — My  son,  what 
think  you  of  coming  with  me  to-morrow  to  the 
Swedish  head-quartets?  I  would  fain  see  my 
brother's  face  again." 

Hugh  brightened  perceptibly  at  the  proposal 
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Indeed  it  seemed  to  him  the  one  right  and 
natural  thing  to  be  done  tmder  the  drcum- 
stanoes.  When  the  head  of  a  household  is  taken 
away,  the  scattered  members  are  wont  to  return 
to  the  desolate  home,  if  only  to  share  and  to 
soothe  each  other's  sorrow.  Hugh  wanted  to  eo 
home,  and  the  home  of  the  soldier  boy  was  the 
army.  "  Oh  yes ! — Do  come,  dear  father,"  he 
pleaded  earnestly,  enforcing  his  plea  with  an 
embrace.  *'I  want  so  much  to  be  with  them 
aU— now." 

"  Very  wbU.  In  God's  name  then  we  will  try 
it  to-morrow.  It  is  not  far  from  this  to  Nanm- 
berg,  and  the  road  is  straight  and  good.  I  shall 
dispose  of  the  men  we  have  with  us  here,  as 
they  might  only  bring  us  into  trouble.  But, 

Hugh  " 

"Well,  father?" 

"  If  I  bring  you  there,  yen  must  not  aak  to 
stay  behind,  wd  leave  me  again  alone.  I  do  not 
tiiink  I  could  do  without  you  now." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  stay  there  yourself,  &ther. 
That  would  be  best  of  nil." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  change  my  colours  again. 
Not,  at  least,  while  Walleustein  commands  the 
emperor's  army.  But  go  to  sleep  now,  and  be 
ready  for  the  morning,  that  we  may  start 
betimes." 


SELF-CONCEIT. 
Be  not  wise  in  tout  own  oonoeits." — Bon.  xiL  v.  16. 


I  HEN  is  a  man  wise  in  his  own 
conceit?  AVhea  he  thinks  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think,  estimating  him- 
self above  Ida  worth ;  when  he 
thinks  too  highly  of  hia  know- 
ledge, his  judgment,  or  his 
opinions;  when,  without  due  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  he  takes  it  for  granted, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  is  in  the  right, 
and  that  those  who  differ  from  him  are  in  the 
wrong ;  when  he  takes  up,  and  confidently  main- 
tains opinions,  without  examination ;  when  he  is 
ready  to  answer  a  matter  before  hearing  it,  and 
to  criticise  and  find  fault  on  ^Mirtial  and  defective 
information ;  when,  in  neglect  of  the  divine  pre- 
cept, "  Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear  and  slow 
to  speak,"  he  is  slow  to  hear,  and  swift  to  speak ; 
when  he  is  hasty  to  teach,  without  being  at  any 
pains  to  learn. 

Self-conceit  exists  in  various  degrees,  being 
more  marked  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  but 
the  tendency  thereunto  is  an  inheritance  of  our 
fallen  human  nature.  It  is  one  element  in  our 
inherent  selfishness  and  pride  of  heart.  Man  is 
naturally  his  own  fiatterer.  There  are  some 
dispositions  more  prone  to  self-conceit  than 
others,  as  is  the  case  with  all  evil  qualities. 
There  are  also  situations  in  life  presenting 
special  temptations  to  it.  How  often  does  some 
distinction  or  advantage  of  position  indnoe  ns  to 


think  that  we  are  on  that  account  intrinsically 
superior  to  others?  Sometimes,  indeed,  self- 
conceit  is  fostered  by  a  distinction  that  is  far 
from  creditable.  For  instance :  **  The  sluggard 
is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that 
can  render  a  reason"  (Prov.  xxvi.  16).  He  is 
in^nions  in  finding  excuses  for  his  laziness,  and 
thmka  himself  wiser  in  taking  his  ease  than- 
those  who  are  well  employed. 

The  evils  of  self-conceit  are  many  and  great. 

It  is  a  sad  hindrance  to  mental  improvement. 
"  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  there 
is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  A  man 
deficient  in  natural  capacity  of  understanding 
cannot  attain  to  a  clear  perception  and  aooorate 
judgment  on  the  various  matters  which  occupy 
the  minds  of  men ;  but  even  he  is  in  a  more 
hopeful  condition  in  this  respect  than  the  man 
who  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit.  The  one  is  only 
able  to  learn  a  little ;  the  other  will  not  learn, 
because  he  thinks  that  he  knows  sufficient 
already. 

And  there  is  no  disposition  more  injurious  to 
the  spiritual  weUbeing.  This  disposition  is 
powerfully  described  in  the  address  to  the  church 
at  Laodicea,  "  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich  imd 
increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ; 
and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."  The 
elemental  lessons  of  divine  gramteaoh  ns  true 
humility,  the  knowledg^of^ou^^^^f^™f^- 
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nessand  depravity,  of  our  ignorance  and  blindness. 
Self-conceit  tends  to  block  the  way  of  the  entrance 
of  such  knowledge.  There  is  indeed  more  hope  of 
a  fool  becoming  wise  unto  salvatioii  than  of  a 
self-conceited  man. 

The  way  of  life  is  made  "so  plain  that  tho 
way-faring  man  though  a  fool  shall  not  err 
therein."  But  it  is  too  plain  for  the  man  who 
is  wise  in  his  own  oonoeit.  He  misses  it  Wanse 
of  its  simplicity.  He  will  not  unlearn  his  false 
wisdom,  and  thus  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be 
wise.  When  such  a  disposition  is  overcome  by 
tho  power  of  divine  grace,  and  the  individual  is 
brought  in  penitenoe  and  self-abasement  to 
tho  foot  of  the  Cross,  the  conquest  is  great 
indeed. 

But  the  precept  we  are  considering  is  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Chui-ch  of  Christ.  Even 
so.  For  "  the  infection  of  natui  e  doth,  remain, 
yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated ; "  and  it  is 
apt,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to  be  manifested  in 
this  particular  form.  Self-conceit  is  a  sad 
hindrance  to  that  growth  in  ^race  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
whioh  should  ever  be  the  believer's  great  aim. 

As  this  pmnpt  stands  in  the  oont»t,  it  will  be 
seen  to  have  a  special  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
Christians  towards  each  other. .  "  Be  of  the  same 
mind  one'  towards  another.  Mind  not  high 
things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  Be 
not  wise  in  your  own  conceits.  Becompense  to 
no  man  evil  for  evil."  It  stands  in  a  list  of 
precepts  bearing  upon  the  second  table  of  the 
law.  A  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  violates  the 
law  of  love  and  of  justice.  Unconsciously  to 
himself  it  may  be,  but  not  the  less  really,  he  is 
ever  wronging  those  about  him  by  exacting  more 
than  is  due,  by  obtruding  himself,  urging  his 
opinions,  his  critioisms,  ms  censures,  without 
listening  to  what  otiierB  have  to  say.  When  two 
€x  more  such,  persons  an  in  company,  bickering 
and  strife  are  Haa  almost  certain  results.  More- 
over, this  disposition  is  usually  accompanied  by 
an  overbearing  and  imperious  manner,  and  by 
impatience  and  resentment. 

"  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits."  How  is 
this  divine  precept  to  be  obeyed?  Certainly 
not  by  a  man's  own  natural  power,  for  the 
tendency  of  our  nature  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  the  disposition  is  often  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  the  force  of  habit.  The  form  of  its 
manifestation  may  be  changed  or  modified,  but 
no  power  except  uiat  of  divine  grace  can  effect  its 
thorough  up-rooting. 

The  beginning  of  the  cure  for  self-conoeit  of 
wisdom  lies  in  the  true  knowledge  of  self,  and 
the  condition  of  Uiis  knowledge  is  ute  willingness 
to  see  ourselves  as  we  reaUy  are.  This  first 
lesson  of  true  wisdom  is  ms  teachuig  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  on  our  part  there  must  be  the 
learning  of  the  lesson  thus  taught.  And  there 
must  be  daily  exercise  in  the  practice  of  the 
lesson.  '*  In  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  the 
other  better  than  themselves."  Not  indeed  that 
we  are  ever  required  to  form  a  judgment  contrary 
to,  or  in  disagreement  with,  the  truth;  but  we 
must  be  quick  in  observing  our  own  defects  and 
infirmities,  and  ready  to  make  allowance  for 
those  of  othera. 


piNNAOLES. — There  were  several  pinnacles  belonging 
to  the  temple.  These  pinnadei  stood  on  the  top  aloft 
in  the  air,  and  were  sharp,  and  ao,  difficult  to  stand  upon ; 
what  men  say  of  their  number  and  length  I  warre,  and 
come  directly  to  their  sigoiflcation.  I  therefore  take  thMe 
pinnacles  to  be  types  of  those  lofty  aiiy  notions  with  vhich 
some  delight  themselres  while  they  horer  like  birds  above 
the  solid  and  godly  truths  of  Christ.  Satan  attempted 
once  to  entertain  Christ  Jesns  with  this  type  and  antitype  at 
once,  when  he  set  Him  on  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the 
temple  and  offered  to  thrust  Him  upon  a  fihlse  oonfldence 
in  God,  by  a  falso  and  unsound  interpretation  of  a  text 
(Matt.  iv.  5).  You  have  some  men  cannot  be  content  to 
wor^p  in  the  temple,  but  must  be  aloft;  no  place  will 
serve  them  but  pinnacles,  piunaelet ;  that  they  may  be  speik- 
ing  in  and  to  the  air,  that  they  may  be  [nomoting  tlidr 
heady  notions  instead  of  solid  truthsy — not  consideriiig  that 
now  they  are  where  the  devil  would  have  them  to  be ;  they 
strut  upon  their  points,  their  pinnaclee,  but  let  them  look  to 
it,  there  is  difficult  standing  upon  pinnacle^  tiieii  neok, 
their  aonl  is  in  danger;  we  read  "God  is  in  His  tami^" 
not  upon  these  pinnacles  (Psa.  ii.  4 ;  Hab.  iL  20).  This 
shoold  teach  Christians  to  be  low  and  little  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  to  forbear  to  intrude  into  vain  and  airy 
Bpeculations,  and  to  take  heed  of  being  puflTed  up  with  a 
fonl  and  empty  mind. — Jokn  Bunyan. 

A  SoxQ  IS  THE  KiaHT.— The  following  Btoiy  of  a  "song 
in  the  night**  is  related  in  the  aooonnt  of  the  labours  of 
the  <*  Christian  Conunission**  of  the  United  States  during 
the  great  civil  war  in  America. 

A  brave  and  godly  captain  in  one  of  our  Western 
regiments  told  one  of  us  his  story,  as  we  were  removing 
him  to  the  hospital.  He  was  shot  through  both  thighs 
with  a  liflo  ballet,-  a  wound  &om  which  he  could  not 
recover.  While  lying  on  the  field  he  suffered  intense 
agony  from  thirst.  He  supported  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
while  the  rain  from  heaven  was  falling  around  him.  In  a 
little  time,  quite  a  pool  of  water  collected  in  tho  hole 
made  by  his  elbow.  If  ho  could  only  get  to  that  puddle 
he  could  quench  hia  thirst.  He  tried  to  get  into  a  position 
to  suck  up  a  mouthful  of  muddy  water,  but  was  unable  to 
reaeh  it.  Said  he,  "I  never  felt  snob  disappointment 
before,  so  needy,  so  near,  and  yet  so  helpless.  By-and-by 
night  fell,  and  the  stars  shone  out  clear  and  beautiful  above 
the  dark  field ;  and  I  began  to  think  of  the  great  Ood,  who 
had  given  His  Son  to  die  a  death  of  agony  for  me,  and  that 
He  was  up  there — up  above  the  scene  of  sufibring,  and  above 
those  glorious  stars ;  and  I  felt  that  I  was  gcnng  home  t;^ 
meet  Him,  and  praise  Him  there ;  and  that  I  ought  to 
praise  Him  there  in  my  wounds  and  in  the  rain,  and  1 
began  to  sing  with  my  parched  lips,— 

"  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I  bid  farewell  to  every  fear. 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes." 

There  was  a  Christian  brother  in  the  brush  near  me.  I 
oould  not'  see  him  but  I  could  hear  him.  He  took  up 
the  strain;  and  beyond  him  another  and  another  caug^it 
it  up,  all  over  the  Ixittle  field  of  Shiloh ;  and  long  into  iho 
night  tho  echo  was  resounding,  as  we  made  the  fidd  of 
battle  ring  with  hymns  of  praise  to  Qod." — From  "  Chr^ 
tian  Worh  on  t/ie  Battle-field:*  ^  ^^T^ 
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[UCH  to  Peggy's  delight,  the  weary  eyes 
of  the  Biok  boy  opened  on  her,  one 
morning,  with  more  intelligenoe  in  them 
than  she  had  Men  since  her  arrival. 
The  look  of  gratitude  in  her  face  wu 
I   xeflected  in  his,  for  he  smiled,  a  weak 


BDiile  it  is  true,  but  itill  he  did  Bmile 
at  hor  an  he  whispered,  *■  It's  yon,  Peggy  I " 

"Yea,  dear  child,  it^s  your  old  nmse  that  has  heem 
watching  for  yomr  flnt  smile  for  we^s,  and  now  tbe's 
happy,  for  she  sees  yon  like  yourself  i^icdn."  And  as  she 
spoke,  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  far  her  heart  was 
very  AilL 

Herbert  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  with  such  a  contented 
look  on  his  face  that  Peggie  read  there,  without  any  spftken 
words,  the  contentment  thai  he  felt  ftt  waking  to  find 
himself  in  such  good  hands.  It  more  than  repaid  her  for 

all  h«r  labour,  and  Tom,  coming  in  soon  after,  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  hia  wife's  feelings,  that  had  you  been  there 
to  see,  you  might  have  imagined  that  they  had  saddenly 
come  into  some  great  fortono,  irom  their  merriment  and 
joy. 

It  had  been,  as  Peggie  said,  eereral  weeks  from  the  time 
when  Herbert  came  to  them,  until  this  happy  morning, 
when  he  seemed  to  awake  saddenly,  from  a  long  and 
troubled  sleep.  It  was  several  weeks  again,  before  he  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  go  down  stairs,  but  about  the  middle 
of  August  his  strength  was  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  of 
his  going  out  for  a  short  time  every  day,  and  nothing 
pleased  Tom  more  than  to  help  in  ctorying  him  down  to 
the  beach,  and  sometimes  he  would  carry  him  on  board  his 
litfle  Tessel  and  take  him  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  when  the 
weather  was  not  too  rough  to  admit  of  it's  being  done  with 
ccnnfort 

As  he  became  stronger,  and  the  bright  sun,  and  the 
health-giving  aix  soon  made  him  so,  be  would  prolong  his 
walk  to  the  ridge  of  projecting  rocks  which  guarded  the 
little  bay  on  the  western  nde  finm  the  fury  of  the  westerly 
gales.  NoOing  oonld  be  more  thoroagbly  In  harmony  with 
fai«  own  feelings  than  the  seelnsion  and  beanty  of  these 
rocks.  They  were  so  &r  removed  from  the  daUy  lifb  and 
bnsineBS  ot  the  village,  that  it  was  only  when  an  occasional 
viutor  came  to  them  tm  fishing,  that  thmr  solitude  was 
disturbed.  Herbert  needed  time  for  refiectlon.  As  he  got 
stKmger  he  began  to  feel  uneasy  about  himself;  and  to 
qnestton  the  wisdom  of  the  act  he  had  committed.  He  had 
not  spoken  yet  to  either  Veggy  or  Tom,  ds  to  the  cause  of 
hie  sudden  appearance  at  their  hooee,  but  he  knew  from 
the  few  wrads  Peggy  had  spoken  on  the  subject  that  she 
was  very  anxions,  and  even  a  little  impatient,  to  know  the 
cause  of  all  his  trouble.  Therefore  he  could  not  remain 
sCent  much  longer.  It  would  be  worse  than  ui^rateful 
were  he  to  treat  hia  kind  friends  with  anything  like 
indifference,  and  would  it  not  be  the  greatest  indifference 
and  disrespect,  were  he  to  withhold  from  them  the  cause  of 
his  coming?  Of  course  such  thoughts  as  these  took  his 
mind  back  to  "  Birchford,"  and  to  the  boys  there.  He 
began  to  feel  something  like  reproach  for  his  conduct  to  all 
the  fellows  daring  the  time  that  he  was  at  school.  He  felt 
now,  that  ho  was  too  proud  and  unduly  senntive,  and  that 
had  be  gone  to  Dr.  Goodfellow,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
done,  he  would  have  had  redzcse  for  all  his  wronga,  and 
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would  have  saved  himself  and  others  much  unhappiness.  Of 
course  all  these  thoughts  did  not  crowd  upon  him  together, 
but  often  and  often,  as  he  sat  idly  on  a  ledge  of  rock, 
gazing  out  into  the  calm  waters  that  ebbed  or  flowed 
beneath  him,  such  thoughts,  and  many  more,  would  press 
themselves  upon  him,  fuid  make  htm  uncomfortable. 

Peritaps  it  was  that  Peggy  hod  some  suspicion  of  his 
thoughts,  and  wished  to  lead  him  gently  to  the  only  sonroe 
from  whence  he  could  draw  strength  and  wisdom  in  his 
efforts  to  act  and  speak  rightly ;  but  whatever  may  have 
been  her  motive,  she  exercised  her  old  authority  in  getting 
him  to  listen  to  a  portion  of  God's  word  read  morning  and 
evening.  She  had  laid  great  sfaress  both  in  her  reading, 
and  In  the  few  words  she  eometimes  added  by  way  of 
GOBunent  on  the  passages  she  read,  on  the  readiness  oS  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  guide,  sod  bless  all  who  oome  to  Him 
with  real  feith  in  their  Saviour,  no  matter  what  their 
difSoulties  may  be,  or  how  unworthy  their  own  hearts  and 
lives  may  have  been.  And  she  would  point  him  to  some 
such  passage  as  that  In  the  eighth  of  Romans :  "He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  witti  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things." 
These  special  thoughts  and  words  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Herbert.  He  needed  help,  and  help  outnde  himself. 
He  felt  that  he  had  no  strength  of  his  ovUf  and  that  when 
he  wanted  to  be  strongest,  he  generally  found  himself 
weakest.  It  was  a  custom  of  his  lately,  to  say  a  few  words 
of  prayer  when  he  was  all  alone  in  his  strange  resting^plaoe 
among  the  rocks,  but  although  he  had  done  so  several 
times,  he  had  not  yet  summoned  up  sufficient  coura^  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  his  story  to  his  friends.  He  knew 
how  much  it  would  surprise  them,  and  he  feared  that  it 
■mmid  also  wound  them.  Peggy  loved  him  too  dearly  to 
be  able  to  think  of  his  doing  such  an  unworthy  act  as  that 
of  running  away  from  school,  without  horror.  Her  simple 
mind  only  saw  in  it  the  aot  of  those  who  di^T<^e  themselves 
for  life,  and  far  must  it  be  from  her  darling,  whom  she  had 
nursed  when  an  infant  in  arms,  to  do  anything  to  disgrace 
the  name  he  bore.  Indeed,  it  was  to  him  she  always  looked 
in  her  own  mind,  tf>  wipe  out  the  stain  which  seemed  to 
attach  itself  to  the  &mily  honour.  Not  that  any  real  stain 
rested  upon  it,  but  that  crafty  people,  for  their  own  wicked 
purposes,  had  thrown  discredit  upon  it,  and  had  succeeded 
in  doing  much  mischief.  Peggy  knew  all  the  details  of 
the  family  history,  and  if  anyone  hod  dared  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  Uie  members  of  the  family  in  her  presence, 
die  could  give  them  a  full  explanation  of  the  real  factii  of 
the  ease,  which  vranld  prove  to  their  satisfeetioD  that  Mr. 
Fnoldin  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  charge  that  had 
been  hnnght  against  him,  and  which  had  in  truth  killed  him. 

She  was  beginning  to  get  uneasy  about  Herbert.  She 
knew  enough  of  his  disposition  to  believe  that  he  needed 
someone  to  guide  him  now  and  then,  and  point  out  his  duty 
to  him,  for  he  was  very  headstiong  when  he  liked,  and 
would  act  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  without  conndcring 
the  oonsequenoes  either  for  himself  or  others,  as  he  had 
done  when  he  ran  away.  But  Peggy  knew  that  there  was 
a  sure  guide  which  he  mi^t  have  with  him  always,  even 
the  word  of  God,  and  it  was  to  that  that  she  so  often  referred 
in  her  evening  talks  with  him.  Hitherto,  shehad  not  pressed 
any  questions  upon  him,  for  she  knew  the  subject  was 
dis^reeable,  and  she  did  not  wont  to  undo  the  good  that 
had  been  accomplished  by  rest  and  nonriahment.  Often 
and  often  had  she  been  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but  the 
look  of  weariness  in  his  feoe  stopped  her,  for  she  felt  as 
thongli  she  could  read  his  objection  to  her  questions  without 
the  aid  of  words,  he  looked  so  miserable. 

When  August  was  nearly  oat,  and  his  strength  very 
much  increased,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  little  nonrisb- 
ment  with  him,  and  to  spend  a  few  hours  daily  in  his 
favourite  resort,  reading.   Peggy  was  basy  wiihher  how- 
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hold  dnties,  and  with  the  shop,  aad  bo  he  was  thus  out  of 
her  way.  Tom  was  either  off  on  a  fishing  ezcuraioo,  or 
engi^ed  mending  his  nets,  or  tarring  bis  boat,  and  therefore 
he  felt  &ee  to  enjoy  his  solitary  nest  all  the  more  because 
he  was  leaving  his  friends  free  to  follow  their  usual 
occupations  without  troubling  tbemeelTes  about  him.  But 
still  he  had  not  spokea  about  himself,  and  Peggy  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  to  him  one  erening, — 

"  I  think.  Master  Herbert,  you  ought  to  tell  me  oil  about 
yourself  now,  and  how  you  came  to  be  iu  suoh  a  plight." 

"  I  ought,  Peggy.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  ago,  but 
it's  such  a  miserable  story  that  I  put  off  tolling  you  as  long 
aa  I  oould.   I  feel  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  Never  mind  how  you  feel,  dear,  just  tell  me  all  about 
it,  so  that  I  may  know  what  to  do.  There  may  be  things 
thftt  ot^t  to  be  done,  and  unless  you  toll  me  alll  can't  do 
them." 

I  was  at  school,  Peggy,  as  yon  know." 

"Yes,  in  some  grand  school,  near  London.  I  heard  you 
had  gone  there,  and  I  thon^t  you  were  going  to  be  some 
great  man,  one  of  these  days.  It's  a  fine  school,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Tes,  Peggie,  it's  a  fine  sdhool,*'  he  said  sonowftiUy. 
"And  Tom  says  to  me,  depend  on  it,  says  he,  that  Master 
Herbert  is  just  come  home  for  the  holidays,  and  he  thonglit 
he's  like  to  come  to  us  in  preferonoe  to  going  anywhere  else. 
Was  that  so,  Master  Herbert?"  Asked  Peggy,  looking  at 
him  with  a  ouile,  and  half  hoping  that  all  her  foolish  feaza 
for  him  would  end  in  ranoke. 

"It  was  so,  in  some  respects,  Peggy,  but  not  altt^ther." 
And  then  be  seemed  to  get  suddenly  faint,  either  from 
excitement,  or  because  the  conversation  had  very  much 
distressed  him,  but  from  whatever  cause,  Peggy  saw 
immediately  that  he  was  looking  faint  and  ill,  and  ran  to 
fetch  him  a  glass  of  water. 

"  Don't  mind  talking  any  more  about  it  now,  dear,"  she 
said,  "just  lie  down  and  rest  a  bit,  you'll  be  all  right 
presently." 

"  I  oau't  tell  you  any  more  at  present."  He  said,  with  a 
sigh,  "  but  I  want  very  much  to  toll  you  all." 

"  And  yon  shall,  to-morrow.  But  yon  are  not  fit  for 
anything  but  bed  to  night."  And  she  buraed  herself  about 
him,  in  getting  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and  preparing  his  room,  so 
that  he  had  uo  opportunity  of  continuing  the  conversation, 
althonght  itow  the  matter  was  brought  up,  he  really  wished 
to  tell  the  entire  story,  and  thns  zelieve  his  nimd  of  the 
weight  that  was  pressing  upon  it 

Peggy  hod  said  "to-morrow,"  and  he  determined  with 
himself  that,  painful  though  it  would  be  for  him,  he  would 
not  let  the  morrow  pass  without  taking  her  into  his  oon- 
fidenoe. 

She  always  went  into  his  room  the  last  thing  at  night,  to 
we  that  he  was  asleep  and  comfortable,  but  when  she  went 
this  night,  he  was  wide  awake,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  go 
to  sleep. 

"  1  oan*t  imagine  what  made  me  feel  so  queer  this  evening, 
Peggy,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  did  so  much  want  to  finish  all  I 
had  to  say  to  you  about  myself.  Fm  so  a&aid  that  if  I  wait 
until  the  morning,  I  may  not  feel  inclined  to  toll  everything." 

**Ib  it  a  iwty  long  story?"  she  asked. 

"  It  won't  take  me  long  to  telL  Do  sit  down  and  listen 
to  it.  I  shall  be  ,ever  so  much  more  contented  when  I  have 
made  a  clean  breast  of  my  troubles,"  he  said,  eagerly. 

So  Peggy  sat  down,  and  he  told  her  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, without  concealing  any  circumstence,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  either  for  or  against  himself.  She  was  naturally  much 
grieved.  "You  ought  to  have  told  the  Doctor,  Master 
Herbert.  It  was  not  right  of  you  to  run  away  like  that, 
and  leave  them  to  think  that  you  were  dead.  Did  yon 
write  or  send  any  message  to  the  school  P  " 

No.   He  had  neither  written  nor  sent  a  message. 

**  Then  we  must  do  so.    You  mustn't  think  of  itaying 


away  from  school.  What  would  your  dear  mother  say  if 
she  were  alive?"  And  at  the  remembrance  of  that  revered 
name,  Peggy's  eyes  became  full  of  tears.  "  She  told  me, 
many  times,  how  glad  she  was  that  she  had  a  son  who,  if 
God  spared  him,  would  grow  up  to  be  a  wise  and  a  good 
man,  and  I  don't  think,  dear  child,  that  what  yon  have 
done  is  either  wise  or  good." 

*'  I  can't  go  back  to  echooL  I  can't,  Peggy.  Yon  don't 
kuow  how  all  the  boys  despised  me,  and  made  me  feel 
miserable.  It  was  because  I  was  a  poor  boy.  I  don't  think 
they  would  have  minded  what  my  father  was  if  he  had  been 
rich.  No.  I  can  never  go  back  to  live  with  them."  And 
in  her  heart  Peggy  sympathized  with  him,  for  he  looked 
very  miserable  at  the  thought  of  what  she  had  suggested. 
She  felt  herself  in  a  difficulty,  for  it  was  getting  late,  and 
she  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  discosston,  lest  Herbert 
might  sndbr  &om  it,  and  spend  a  sle^dess  nighL 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  must  think  ahont  this,  and  lee  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Pm  not  at  all  happy."  She  said  at 
lengtii. 

<*  Nor  am  I,  Peggy.  I  feel  I  faaTB  done  vrong,  bnt  I  can 
never  go  back ;  if  you  knew  all  yon  wouldn't  ask  me." 

"We  most  both  aik  God  to  help  us,  dear  child.  He  can, 
and  He  will,  if  we  have  foith  in  Htm." 

"  Pm  sure  I  often  do,  Peggy.  Bnt  all  the  same,  I  never 
seem  to  get  any  farther  out  of  my  tranhlft" 

"Keep  on  asking  Him,  Master  Herbert  The  answerwill 
come,  you  may  depend  on  it  I  never  knew  it  otherwise." 
And  with  that  she  took  leave  of  him,  and  although  he  was 
not  by  any  means  sleepy,  he  did  in  time  fall  off  to  sleep,  but 
not  before  he  had  followed  her  snggostion,  and  had  sent  np 
a  petition  for  guidance  and  strength. 
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Ko.  ixvir. 

1.  AviUagenearJeruBalem.oftenvisitedbyourSaTioiir. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bold  and  dauntless  prophet 

3.  That  period  when  Solomon  admoaisheg  all  to  re- 
member their  Creator. 

4.  The  place  where  a  king  sought  the  assistanM  at  a 
witeh. 

5.  The  name  of  a  coppersmith  mentioned  in  St.  Panl't 

Epistle  to  Timothy. 

6.  One  of  the  sons  of  MethnMlah. 

7.  An  exceedingly  strong  man  mentioned  in  the  Okl 

Testament. 

8.  The  Israelitiah  king  who  besieged  Tiizah. 

9.  An  ancient  city  of  Ualy. 

10.  A  young  man  who  was  restored  to  Ufte  by  the  apostle 
Paul. 

11.  ThenameofaoavewhereDaTidhidhinuelf&omSaid. 

12.  The  king  who  caused  Daniel  to  be  pat  into  a  den  of 
lions. 

18.  One  of  the  numerous  articles  that  Solomon  bmoght 

from  Egypt. 

The  initials  constituto  a  call  to  duty. 

m  XXTtlL 

1.  One  among  others  who  heard  Paul  and  believed. 

2.  The  name  of  the  mother  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Jndah 

3.  Somethii^  that  a  fother  requested  bii  son  to  piocaie 

for  him. 

4.  A  place  where  Paul  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ  ' 

5.  A  mother  in  Israel. 

The  initials  give  the  name  of  one  who  fought  the  b^tlos 
of  the  Lord  from  early  youth,  and  was  nuaed  fimn  u 
obscure  position  to  one  of  great  h(moi 
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THE  KING'S  SERVICE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEAES'  WAB. 


CHAPTER  XXI. — THE  CROSS-BILLS  AGAIN. 

**  A  Bong  for  the  death  day  of  the  brave, 
A  BODg  of  pride ; 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  graye. 
With  the  Bword,  his  Bride. 

He  went  with  his  noble  heart  unworn, 

And  pure,  and  high; 
An  e^le  stooping  tiom  clouds  of  mom,  ; 

Only  to  die." 

THE  Lord  of  Savelburg  and  his  son  carried 
out  tlieir  plan  the  neit  day  ;  and  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  entered  the  gate  of 
Naumberg  almost  unchallenged.     The  Swedes 

■  -go,  18M.— NovEXBU  IE,  1884. 


occupied  the  town  in  ftiU  security,  the  country 
around  them  was  friendly,  and  no  adverKarv 
wfis  at  Kaiid.  Hugh  was  forhmato  cnouf;li  to 
meet  a  young  soldier  who  had  been  his  iellow- 
tupil  in  the  militaiy  school,  and  of  him  he 
made  enquiries  after  Colonel  Munro's  regiment. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  Colonel  Munro's 
regiment  exists  no  longer  ?  "  answered  the  other. 
"The  Scotch  regiments  had  sustained  so  many 
losses  that  about  a  month  ago  they  were  broken 
up,  and  the  officers  placed  in  Tarioup  honourable, 
positions  about  his  person  by  the  King." 

"  Ah,  Sten,  it  is  a  sad  coming  oack,"  said 
Hugh.  "Everything  is  changed  now."  Then  he 
asked  directly  after  his  uncle.  Captain  Graham. 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  about  him,"  said  the  youth. 
"  He  is  here  now,  lodging  with  one  Widow  Koch, 
in  the  High  Street.  He  is  taking  care  of  a 
wounded  friend."  Hugh  thanked  his  informant ; 
and  Graham,  delighted  at  finding  the  object  of 
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his  search  bo  soon,  slipped  a  handsome  "trink- 
geld  "  into  his  hand. 

They  soon  reached  the  house  of  Witlo.w  Koch, 
and  Hugh,  running  forward,  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  asked  for  Captain  Graham, 

"  Ho  is  here,  sir,"  said  the  neat  serving  maiden 
who  opened  the  door.  "You  can  see  nim  im- 
mediately. But  please  to  tread  lightly.  The 
poor  young  gentleman  is  asleep." 

She  led  the  vray  to  a  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
where  Charles  Graham,  in  a  military  undreira, 
was  seated  alone  before  a  table  with  food  uid 
wine  upon  it.  From  his  sudden  start  as  they 
entered,  and  the  bewildered  way  in  which  ho 
looked  about  him,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had 
been  asleep. 

Hugh  went  forward  at  once,  "  Uncle,"  he  said, 
*'  here  is  my  father." 

"  Your  father  I  Impossible  !  "  cried  Charles 
Graham  as  ho  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  gazed  in 
tho  face  of  the  brother  whom,  for  twelve  long 
years  he  had  seen  but  once — and  that  onoe  as  a 
foe  on  tho  battle  field.  His  soul  was  in  his  eyes 
— yet  he  said  but  one  word — "  Hugh  I  *' 

**  Chu-lie  1 "  Hugh  responded,  with  a  look  as 
full  of  feeling  as  his  own.  Then  the  two  men — 
aa  men  in  those  days  -were  not  ashamed  to  do — 
clasped  each  other  heart  to  heart,  and  kissed 
each  -other  lip  to  lip.  Hugh  was  the  first  to 
speak  again,  "  Dear  brother  !  *'  he  said,  **  How 
I  have  longed  to  see  thy  face !  " 

"  But  the  wound,  brother — the  wound  ?  " 
stammered  Charles.  "Have  you  recovered  yet 
from  its  effects  ?  Oh,  I  feared  I  had  killed  you ! 
God  only  knows  what  I  have  suffered." 

*'  I  do  not  underetand,  you."  . 

**J)o  you  not  know  it  was  my  hand  dealt  you 
thai  blow  in  the  affair  by  the  Fegnitz ;  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Altenburg  ?  Need  I  say 
that  I  did  not  know  you  ?  It  was  only  a/ier  I 
strook  the  blow  that  I  looked  in  your  &oe.  Can 
you  forgive  me,  brother  I " 

"  I  kuBw  naught  of  it.  Forgive  you,  did  you 
say  ?  Ay,  brother ;  so  m&j  God  forgive  me  the 
blows  X  have  dealt  in  my  blindness  against  some 
who  may  be  my  brethren  in  TTiw  sight  after  all. 
You  have  hurt  me,  in  nothing,  as  you  see.  Nay, 
perhaps  good  will  come  out  of  it  in  the  end. 
That  wound  has  given  me  time  to  think  of  many 
things.  Only  for  it,  I  would  not  be  here  to-day 
— But  I  find  you  in  deep  sorrow." 

**  We  are  orphans,"  said  Charles  Graham  as  he 
bowed  his  head  mournfully. 

Then  the  brothers  sat  down  together,  young 
Hugh  standing  by  the  window  and  watching 
them  with  mu(m  interest. 

*'  How  chanced  this  terrible  thing?  "  asked  the 
older,  pOThaps  as  much  from  sympathy  with  his 
brother  as  from  the  longing  all  men  feel  to  know 
the  circumstances  of  a  great  tragedy. 

"  It  never  chanced  at  all ! "  answered  Charles. 
*•  Brother,  if  I  thought  it  was  a  chance  that 
happened  to  us,  I  would  blow  out  my  brains 
with  yon  pistol  on  the  table." 

"  I  used  the  word  thoughtlessly,"  Hugh  ex- 
plained. ''I  believe,  as  you,  that  this  is  the 
finger  of  God." 

"  We  are  dumb,  we  open  not  our  mouths,  because 
He  has  done  it,"  said  Charles  reverently.   "  To 
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our  dim  sight  it  looks  as  if  He  had  ruined  Bis 
own  cause  by  that  blow  on  the  field  of  Llitaeu." 
**  But  you  have  won  a  great  victory.** 
**A  great  Tictory-.-but  no  defeat  will  have 
ever  caused  such  bitter  tears.  There  is  no  room 
in  our  hearts  for  the  thought  of  victory,  while 
aU  that  is  mortal  of  our  great  King  is  lying 
yonder  at  Weissenfols." 

Hugh  was  much  surprised  by  his  brother's 
words  and  manner.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
reckless,  random  CharHe  of  other  days  was  not, 
and  a  new  man,  most  manly  in  his  restrained, 
noble  sorrow,  had  taken  his  place.  After  a  pause 
ho  said,  "  But  you  have  not  told  mo  how  he  met 
his  death." 

Charles  answered  him  quietly,  in  the  low  voice 
strong  men  are  apt  to  use  when  deeply  moved. 
"  We  had  been  Tictorious  in  every  part  of  the 
field,  and  thought  the  day  already  won.    But  in 
tho  centre  WaXlenstein  re-formed  his  troops,  led 
them  himself  against  us,  and  after  a  desperate 
contest,  drove  us  back  across  the  road  and  re- 
covered a  battery  we  had  taken.    But  the  King 
came  to  our  aid  in  person,  stopped  their  progress, 
and  repulsed  them.  Then,  for  a  moment,  he  stood 
motiomees,  in  sight  of  Mend  and  foe,  and  with 
uncovered  head  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the 
victory.  Tha,t  was  the  last  time  I  saw  GuBtavus 
Adolphus.   Taking  with  bjn^^  only  a  few  personal 
attendants,  he  galloped  forward  to  ascertain  how 
best  his  success  might  be  followed  up.  I^:esently 
a  cry  ran  along  the  ranks,  '  The  King  is  wounded ! ' 
It  was  said  that  a  musket  ball  had  shattered  his 
arm — but  instantly  his  own  voice  was  heard  once 
more,  exclaiming  *It  is  nothing — follow  me!' 
And  he  continued  to  press  on.    We  in  the  ranks 
knew  no  more, — until  we  saw  the  riderless  horse, 
covered  with  blood  and  foam,  gallop  through  the 
field.   All  was  lost  then,  in  a  passion  of  rage  and 
hate.    To  rescue  him  if  alive,  to  avenge  him  if 
dead,  was  the  one  thought  of  every  heart.  No 
man  regarded  his  own  li»  any  more  than  his  foe's 
that  day.   I  have  been  in  desperate  fights  before, 
yet  never  knew  I  what  fighting  meant  xmtil 
hat  llmrsday.    The  battle  of  the  giwts  raged 
fiercest  about  the  spot  where  the  King  had  fellrai.'' 
"  But  you  won  uie  victory.— And  afterwards?" 
"  By  the  great  stone,  pierced  with  many 
wounds,  we  found  our  King,  who  died  a  soldiers 
death  for  faith  and  freedom." 
"  Heard  you  no  more  ?  " 

"  The  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  one  of  those 
who  followed  him  at  the  last,  told  onr  chie&  that 
tiiey  had  suddenly  found  themselves  surrounded 
1^  Imperialists.  The  King,  faint  already  from 
the  pain  of  his  broken  arm,  received  another 
shot,  and  cried  out  to  Saxe  Lauenburg  to  leave 
him  and  save  himself^  Better  had  it  been  for 
that  man  if  he  had  not  lived  to  tell  tiie  tale ! 
The  rest  of  the  little  escort — only  about  half  a 
dozen, — were  slain,  or  wounded  mortally." 

No  last  word  or  sign  then  ?  Only  a  soldiers 
silent,  undistinguished  death?" 

"We  know  more  now.  Indeed  we  know  all 
that  can  be  known,  thanks  to  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  the  gallant  youth  now  dying  beneath 
this  roof,  who  was  one  of  his  pages.' 

Young  Hugh  sprang  forward  with  a  cry.    *'  It 

was  August, — I  ^ow  it  was  A^SQ^A^-^i^^'^^^ 
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be  sure  to  stay  ^th  him  to  the  last.   He  loved 

him  so ! " 

Charles  Graham  stretched  out  his  arm  to  the 
boy  and  drew  him  dose.  "  True,  my  child,"  he 
said.  '*  August  von  Ltibeling  has  given  his  life 
for  his  King.  Come  and  hear  how  bravely  a 
yonth,  only  a  few  years  older  ihaa  yourself, 
has  done  and  suffered."  Turning  again  to  his 
brother  he  resumed  the  narrative.  "  The  King's 
attendants,  searching  amongst  the  heaps  of  slain, 
that  were  piled  around  his  body,  found  the  youth 
still  breathing,  though  pierced  with  many  wounds, 
and  like  his  master,  plundered  of  his  arms  and 
most  of  his  clothing.  They  brought  him  here, 
tended  him  carefully,  and  after  a  time  he  re- 
covered strength  enough  to  tell  his  story.  He 
kept  near  the  King  in  the  fatal  gallop  that 
carried  him  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  He  saw 
him  fall  from  his  horse  sorely  wounded  by  that 
second  shot.  Then  hasting  to  his  side  he  spnoig 
from  his  own  steed,  and  entreated  him  to  take  it 
and  save  himself,  *  For '  as  he  said  to  us  simply, 
"it  were  better  I  should  die  than  the  King." 
The  King  was  willing  to  accept  the  offer,  and 
stretohed  out  his  arms  to  him  for  help  to  rise 
from  the  groimd.  But  the  stripling  tried  in 
vain  to  lift  the  strong  man,  imd  whiUt  he  was 
Blill  straining  every  musde  in  the  effort,  a 
party  of  Groats  intent  on  plunder  swept  down 
upon  them.  The  King,— doubtless  feanng  cap- 
tivity more  than  death — whispered  to  August, 
"  TeU  them  not  my  name."  But  they  had  seen 
the  lad's  eagerness  to  save  him,  and  questioned 
him  closely  with  sword  and  pistol  at  his  breast. 
He  answered,  *  It  is  an  ofBcer,'  and  refusing  to 
say  more,  received  the  wounds  of  which  he  is 
dying  now.  He  just  retained  consciousness 
enough  to  see  the  king  shot  and  stabbed  once 
and  again  by  those  ruffians,  and  to  hear  his  dying 
words, — '  I  am  the  Kin^  of  Sweden.' "  * 

"God's  peace  be  with  his  soul/'  said  Hugh 
Graham  reverently. 

"His  soul  indeed  has  entered  into  peace,'* 
returned  Charles,  "  hut  Borrow  and  trouble 
remfun  with  us." 

There  was  silence,  for  how  long  they  knew  not. 

Presently  the  door  opened  softly,  and  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  in  the  dress  of  a  widow,  with  a 
kind,  quiet  face  entered  the  room.  Turning  at 
once  to  young  Hugh,  she  enquired  in  German, 
*' Young  gentleman,  is  your  nameHu^  Graham?" 

Hugh,  too  much  moved  at  the  moment  for 
speech,  nodded  silently. 

"  Then  you  must  come  with  me  at  once.  Our 
patient  insiste  upon  seeing  you." 

"Seeing me?"  Hugh  repeated. 

"Tes — *  Little  Hugh  Graham*  he  calls  yon, 
sir."    Turning  to  Gharlw  Graham,  "  When  you 


*  An  this  is  strictly  and  droamstantially  true,  as  are 
the  ferther  particolarB  given  of  the  page,  August  Ton 
XjiibeUug.  The  reader  may  regret  the  omisaion  of  the 
words  nsually  ascribed  to  the  dying  king,  "  I  seal  ^th  my 
blood  the  Protestant  Eeligion  and  the  liberties  of  Germany," 
followed  by  the  exclamation,  *'  Alas,  my  poor  Queen."  But 
they  on  not  to  be  foniid  in  the  narratnre  given  by  Labeling, 
oar  only  anthentio  source  of  infonnalion  about  hii  end. 
After  all,  we  need  not  miss  them.  The  witness  of  his  life, 
**tnie  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home,"  is 
amply  sufficient.  No  dying  woida  were  neeeasaiy  to 
oomjfUfite  it. 


left  him.  Captain,  about  an  hour  ago,  he  dozed  a 
littJe,  but  presently  started  up  exclaiming  in 
quite  a  strong  voice  that  little  l6igh  Graham  was 
in  the  house,  that  he  had  heard  him  speak. ,  I 
tried  to  quiet  him  at  first,  for  I  thought  his  mind 
was  wandering,  but  he  persisted,  saying, '  I  cannot 
mistake  that  voice.  There's  a  tone  in  it  I  should 
know  were  I  fathoms  deep  in  my  grave.  I  pray 
you,  let  Hugh  come  to  me  at  once.  It  must  be 
God  who  has  sent  him  here.*  So  you  had  better 
oome  with  me,  young  sir.  But  be  carefdl.  Ton 
must  not  agitate  him." 

Hugh  trembled,  but  controlled  himself,  and 
followed  his  guide  wilh  a  noiseless  stop  and  a 
beating  heart.  He  was  soon — as  he  felt  through 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  young  vigorous  frame 
—in  the  very  presence  of  death.  He  had  seen 
death  before,  for  he  could  not  have  lived  so  long 
in  a  camp  without  looking  the  dread  mystery  in 
the  face;  but  this  seemed  altogether  different.. 
The  white,  drawn  face  on  the  pillow,  with  the- 
strange  far-away  look,  was  so  like — and  yet  so 
terribly  unlike — the  bright  glad  face  of  his  merry 
friend  and  playfellow  of  the  Liibeling  Haus.  A 
great  awe  came  over  him ;  but  he  drew  near,  and 
took  the  hand  August  stretched  out,  "  God  has  . 
sent  you,"  said  the  dying  youth,  with  a  long  and 
wistfol  gaze.  "Hugh,  speak  to  me.  Let  me 
hear  your  voice  again." 

Hugh  struggled  to  speak  to  this  friend,  so 
strangely  changed,  so  near  yet  so  far-off.  It 
was  like  speaking  to  a  crowned  king.  He  could 
only  contrive  to  stammer  a  few  common-place 
words,  which  in  no  way  expressed  what  he  was 
feeling.  He  "  hoped  he  did  not  suffer  much,'*  that 
he  "  would  be  better  soon." 

"  No,  I  do  not  suffer  much.  There  has  been 
little  pain — there  is  none  now.  But  I  am  dying, 
Hugh.  It  is  all  right — it  is  well  with  me.  If 
I  had  had  a  himdred  years  to  live,  I  would  have 
given  them  all  up  gladly  for  such  a  death.*  I  am 
dying  for  my  Qod — and  for  my  King.  I  am 
going  to  my  Saviour,  the  Lord  Christ,  who  haa 
redeemed  me  with  His  blood,  and  will  give 
me  a  place  in  His  kingdom.  Tell  Hftnnchen 
she  must  not  weep,  but  he  glad  for  me,  because 
God  has  given  me  such  honour  and  such  joy. 
And  please,  dear  Hugh,  give  her  this."  His 
trembling  hands  sought  feebly  for  something 
which  they  could  not  find.  Hugh  tried  to  help 
him.  "  Under  the  pillow,"  he  murmured  faintly, . 
for  the  transient  nicker  of  strength  given  him 
by  the  joy  of  hearing  a  voice  so  like  H&nnchen's, . 
was  already  fading  quickly. 

*'  la  it  this  ?  "  Hugh  whispered,  showing  a  knot  - 
of  blue  ribbon  stained  with  blood. 

Almost  made  a  gesture  of  assent.  "  Tell  her 
not  to  grieve,"  he  repeated.  "That  Uood  was 
shed  for  my  king.  Tell  her  to  ronember — the 
cro8»-hilU.  She  -mil  understand.  We  will  talk 
about  it  together — in  the  morning.  Now  good- 
bye. Kiss  me." 

Hugh  bent  down  and  kissed  him,  his  hot  tears 
falling  on  his  face.  He  knew  well  that  good-bye 
was  meant  for  another. 

The  watohful  nurse,  who  had  stood  unseen  in 
the  doorway  during  the  interview,  now  motioned 

•  So  hrfiffla,zed  by  VjOOQIC 
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Hugh  to  leave  the  room.  "He  is  always  like 
that,"  she  said,  "  quiet  and  patient,  not  complain- 
ing of  any  pain,  only  speaking  words  of  peace 
and  thankfulness.  But  it  cannot  last  much 
longer  now." 

It  did  not  last  much  longer.  The  momentary 
return '  of  strength  rather  seemed  to  hasten  the 
end,  and  after  those  words  to  Hugh  Graham, 
August  scarcely  spoke  again.  All  that  he  wanted 
to  say  had  been  said  ere  now.  He  had  sent 
messf^es  of  love  to  his  father  and  sisters, 
bidding  them  not  to  mourn  for  him,  "  since  he 
died  honourftbly,  and  had  fought  for  God's  Word 
and  honour  bende  the  King  of  Sweden.  Tell  my 
father,"  said  he,  '*  that  though  we  shall  not  see 
each  other  again  in  this  liie,  we  shall  meet  in 
otenud  joy."  He  had  even  asked  the  clei^ymui 
who  visited  him  to  have  him  laid  to  rest  in  snch 
a  manner  as  would  please  his  f&ther  when  he 
heard  of  it ;  and  to  have  a  hymn  sung  over  his 
grave.  Then  all  was  done;  and  August  von 
JLtiibeling  fell  asleep  in  peace,  at  the  breaking  of 
the  day. 

His  short  life  here — "  Eighteen  years,  seven 
months,  and  three  and  twenty  days," — as  his 
proudly  sorrowinig  father  with  affectionate 
minuteness  has  left  on  record  for  us — was  well 
and  nobly  ended.  And  well  was  it  exchanged 
for  the  long  life,  *'  even  for  ever  and  ever,"  which 
Christ  gives  to  His  redeemed. 


CHAPTER  XXII. — BY  THE  RIVEB. 


BERIOL'S  TALK. 


August  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Church  of  St. 
WeHceslaus  ;  and  amongst  the  many  friends  who 
followed  him  to  the  grave  were  Hugh  and  Charles 
Graham,  and  the  boy  who  had  loved  him  so  well. 
For  both  the  brothers  the  days  since  their  meet- 
ing had  been  really  momentous,  though  outwardly 
unevmtfaL  They  had  talked  much  at  intervals 
about  the  Fast;  though  little  as  yet  about  the 
future.  Each  thought  the  otiier  greatly  changed. 


Hugh  observed  that  Charles  had  grown  strangely 
gentle  and  thoughtful;  Charles  fancied  Hugh 
more  practical  and  business-like  than  of  old. 
After  the  funeral,  which  took  place  on  a  Sunday, 
they  walked  together  out  of  the  town  hy  the 
banks  of  the  Saale.  It  was  some  time  before 
either  spoke,  for  both  hearts  were  fulL  At  length 
Charles  said  almost  as  if  to  himself,  "  He  wi^ed 
me  to  teU  his  father. — I  cannot." 
"Why  not,  brother?" 

"  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  do.  And  besides, 
there  are  other  reasons.  You  know  me  of  old, 
Hugh,  for  a  foolish  fellow, — and  to  confess  the 
tru^  I  have  had  dreams  and  fancies  which  I  now 
feel  to  have  been  unutterably  foolish,  but  which 
the  very  sight  of  Nurembei^  would  bring  back  to 
me.  Moreover,  the  necessary  leave  of  absence 
would  be  difiica]t  to  get,  and  perhaps  improper 
to  ask  for  at  present.  The  Duke  may  need  us 
any  day." 

He  meant  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  whom 
the  Swedes  after  the  death  of  their  great  king 
had  chosen  for  their  leader,  and  a  better  choice, 
under  all  the  drcumstances,  Ihey  could  not  have 
made. 

"  You  will  then  remain  with  the  army  ? " 

"  What  else  should  I  do  ?  I  have  an  honour- 
able position  there;  I  am  doing  worthy  and 
useful  work,  serving  God  and  man — which  is 
what  I  never  did  in  my  life,  until  the  day  I 
swore  allegiance  to  the  Kin^  of  Sweden." 

"  The  Service  has  certainly  been  of  use  to 
you." 

"Of  ttw  to  me?  It  has  made  a  man  of  me.  I 
was  just  a  ne'er-do-weel,  idling  about  that  old 
rook's  nest  at  Denniscraig,  my  best  pleasure  a 
carouse,  my  worst  trouble  the  hopeless  effort  to 
boiTow  a  little  more  money  from  my  neighbours. 
I  had  no  thought  but  of  scrambling  through  Hfe 
any  way  I  could,  and  a  very  poor  way  it  was  for 
the  most  part.  I  shall  bless  Captain  Stuart  till 
my  dying  day  for  shaking  me  out  of  my  hole. 
And  then  my  own  pride  and  folly  in  parting 
with  my  lord  of  Hamilton  upon  what  was  nu 
better  than  a  bairn's  quarrel,  was  so  ordered  as 
to  bring  me  to  a  school  where  I  have  learned 
more  in  two  years  than  I  did  in  all  my  life 
before.  Truly  *  a  man's  heart  devlseth  his  way, 
but  tiie  Lord  directeth  his  steps,' "  he  added 
reverently. 

"What  have  you  learned  that  you  did  not 
know  before?"  asked  the  elder  brother. 

"I  have  learned  that  godliness  is  the  truest 
manliness,  and  the  soldier  of  Christ  the  best  of 
soldiers.  That  it  is  a  noble  and  heroic  thing  i-i 
be  pure,  true,  temperate,  merciful.  That  prayer 
fits  the  lips  of  the  strong  man  on  the  battle  fieM 
as  well  as  those  of  the  bairn  at  its  mother's  knot". 
And  that  God  hears  the  prayer  and  fulfils  the 
desire  of  them  that  seek  Him." 

"  Can  you  say  that  now,  brother,  with  the 
king  you  loved  lying  dead  at  Weissenfels  ?  " 

Charles  turned  and  faced  his  brother,  vritha  look 
in  his  eyes  Hugh  had  never  seen  there  'before,  i 
can"  he  said.  "  Has  He  not  iuIfiUed  hig  desin-. 
think  you?  Is  not  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ 
as  *  far  better '  for  him  as  for  any  other  Christiar 
man?  Would  he  come  back  jupw,  if  he  could, 
were  it  to  take  %i^mffe0<@gT0tnd  t^ 
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dictate  peace  to  the  world  ?  And  for  me  too — 
I  think,  brother,  I  can  say  that  He  has  fulfilled 
my  dcBire." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Hugh. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  tell  you, — my  words 
were  aye  ill  to  find.  It  has  been  with  me  for 
some  time  back  somewhat  as  if  I  had  continned 
still  in  my  lord  Hamilton's  service,  knowing  the 
King's  to  be  incomparably  better,  longing  to  ex- 
change into  it,  yet  somehow,  through  laziness, 
or  indifference,  staying  where  I  was.  I  thought 
it  good  and  noble  to  be  a  Christian  man,  serving 
G<xl  from  the  heart — still  I  was  not  that  myself 
and  I  knew  it.  Bat,  Hu^h,  when  the  king  was 
slain,  there  came  a  terrible  night — a  horror  of 
|;reat  darknass  upon  me, — I  shall  never  forget 
it.  I  began  to  l£ink  that  all  was  a  dream, — all 
tmth,  alf  faith,  all  right, — imd  tJiat  a  man  might 
as  well  go  his  own  way,  and  give  himself  np  to 
the  devil  at  once.  Then  I  thought  my  worthless 
Ufe  might  be  the  next  to  go,  where  life  infinitely 
more  precious  had  gone  before.  But  what  then 
— what  afterwards?  I  could  not  tell — all  was 
dark.  I  felt  myself  sinking — sinking  into  a 
fathomless  gulf  of  despair.  So  I  just  cried  to 
God  out  of  the  depths,  as  I  had  never  cried  before. 
I  did  not  think  He  heard  me,  and  I  went  forth 
from  my  lodging  sad  at  heart.  As  I  went  I  met 
the  lancers  carrying  in  yoong  Ltibeling,  mortally 
wounded.  I  made  them  bring  him  where  I  was, 
saying  that  I  was  a  friend  of  his  other's,  and 
that  I  would  help  Widow  Koch  to  take  care  of 
him.   And  that  was  the  answer  to  my  pr^er." 

"HOfWBO?" 

' "  The  peace  I  saw  in  the  face  of  the  dying  hoy 
passed  into  my  heart.  God  put  it  there.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  left  him  here,  those  quiet  days  of 
waiting  for  the  end,  just  to  teach  me  how  to 
follow  him.  '  Thanks  be  unto  God,  which  giveth 
U.8  the  victory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  liord,' — 
giveth  i« — ay,  even  a  poor  blundering  ne'er-do- 
weel  like  me.  For  the  victory  is  not  in  me,  but 
in  Him.  And  I  can  trust  Him  now,  for  life  and 
death  and  all  things." 

A  long  silence  followed.  One  of  the  brothers 
had  said  already  more  than  he  intended;  the 
ol^er,  in  mnch  amazement,  was  pondering  his 
words.  Hugh  ooidd  not  &il  to  know  himself  far 
more  richly  gifted  than  his  brother,  whose  lower 
range  of  thought  and  feeling  he  had  ever 
regarded  with  loving  toleration  hut  still  from 
the  height  of  confessedly  nobler  and  loftier 
aspirations.  Now  the  last  was  first,  and  the  first 
last.  Charlie's  frail  boat  was  safely  anchored, 
while  his  own  more  stately  ship  was  still  the 
sport  of  wind  and  waves.  What  brought  to  his 
mind  a  verse  that  Hugh  had  read  for  him, 
**  Then  they  willingly  received  him  into  the  ship : 
and  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land  whither 
thOT  went "  ? 

He  said  at  last,  "  I  am  sure  I  may  call  myself 
a  blunderer  as  well  as  you,  brother.  I  often 
think  I  have  made  hut  a  poor  business  of  mr 
life.'* 

"  Not  in  worldly  matters,"  said  Charles.  "  It 
is  true  that  a  fortnight  ago  I  would  have  given  but 
little  for  your  lordship  of  Savelburg;  since  he 
who  is  lying  at  Weissenfftla  would  certainly  had 
he  lived,  have  restored  the  rightful  King  of 


Bohemia,  and  the  confificated  estates  would  have 
returned  to  their  former  owners.  But  all  that  is 
over  now.    For  aught  I  know,  you  can  keep 

Savelburg  for  ever." 

"  •  I  ask  not  if  I  can,  but  if  I  ought,'  as  Philip 
of  Spain  said  once;  a  good  word  from  a  bad 
man," 

**  As  a  Catholic,  I  see  not  what  should  hinder 
you,"  said  Charles  rather  drily. 

"  Nor  do  I,  as  a  Catholic,"  Hugh  returned. 
"  The  righful  owner — ^the  farmer  owner  I  should 
say — could  scarcely  live  upon  it,  were  it  restored 
to  her,  being  a  Lutheran.  Yet  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  feel  myself  the  supplanter  of  a  noble  lady  and 
one  who  has  shown  extreme  kindness  to  my 
children,  especially  to  Giovana,  to  whom  it  aj^iears 
she  has  been  as  a  mother.  All  that  seems  possible 
for  me  to  do  is  to  ofier  to  purchase  her  rights."  . 

"  An  offer  she  will  reject  with  scorn,"  said 
Charles  hotly. 

I  do  not  see  why  she  Should ;  and  at  all 
events  my  own  honour  requires  that  I  dbould 
make  it." 

"  Most  men  would  not  regard  it  in  that  light." 

"Perhaps  not,  but  I  do.  I  am  free  for  the 
present,  smce  the  Bnke  of  Friedland  is  going  into 
winter  quartera  in  Bohemia,  and  I  could  he  of 
no  use  to  him  there.  I  can  arrange  afterwards 
about  my  troop.  Moreover,  I  long  to  see  the 
face  of  my  daughtra*.  So  I  think  I  will  go  to 
Nurembei^." 

"  A  good  thought.  If  you  do,  you  can  bring 
letters  to  Baron  von  Labeling,  and  tell  him  of 
August." 

"  True ;  if  wy  words  of  mine  can  soothe  his 
sorrow  I  shall  be  more  than  thankful.    How  he 

will  grieve  for  such  a  son  !  '* 

"  An  only  son,  the  hope  of  his  House,"  said 
Charles.  "  But  I  think  he  will  say,  when  the 
first  anguish  is  over,  that  it  is  well  with  him." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  the  elder  brother 
resumed :  "  I  should  like  to  take  Hugh  with  me." 

"I  have  no  right  to  prevent  you,  even  if  I 
wished  so  to  do,"  Charles  answered.  "But, 
brother,  there  is  one  tiling  I  ask  of  you  most 
earnestly." 

"You  are  not  likely  to  ask  in  vain.  What 

is  it?" 

*'  That  yon  let  the  boy's  lEeligion  alone.  You 
will  never  make  a  Gatholio  of  him.  An  educa- 
tion begun  in  the  Scotch  kirk  and  continned  in 
the  Swedish  camp  leaves  no  chance  of  that." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  subjeot  What 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  trying  to  convert 
me?" 

*'  Jeanie  might  try.  Hugh  is  but  a  baiin,  such 
a  notion  would  never  enter  his  head." 

"  I  once  read  of  a  man  who  had  committed 
murder,  and  who  rode  away  desperately  for  dear 
life,  from  the  scene  of  his  crime.  After  galloping 
all  night,  he  found  himself,  in  the  morning,  with 
his  exhausted,  foam-oovered  horse,  just  where  he 
started.  He  had  described  a  cirole.  It  may  be 
that  you  have  there  tiie  story  of  my  life." 

**  I  wish  yon  would  converse  with  some  learned 
divine ;  with  Br.  Fabritius  for  instance.  Or  with 
Pastor  Bomano,  to  whose  excellent  sermon  we 
have  just  been  listening.**  . 

«I  have    oonverse^Di^  b|^^03CT@8 
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perliaps  more  than  enough  already.  It  is  in.  my 
heart  now  to  turn  away  from  them  all,  and  look 
to  a  greater  Teacher,  who,  if  He  deign  to  speak 
to  me,  will  assniedlT  speak  the  Truth." 

"  You  are  right  there.  God  guide  you,  brother." 

After  that,  little  more  was  said.  Almost  in 
silence  the  brothers  retraced  their  steps  to  the 
town ;  and  the  next  morning  Hugh  set  out  on 
his  mournful  errand  to  Nuremberg,  taking  his 
son  with  him. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SKETCHES. 

IX. — LTKCH  LAW. 

THE  ohaee  was  ineflfectoal.  All  these  vowa 
and  schemes  came  to  nothing.  But  Wild 
Bill  was  not  to  escape ;  as  so  often  happens  in 
the  aflFairs  of  men,  he  was  to  be  discovered  by 
other  means. 

Although  the  miners  had  organized  their  band 
and  followed  his  trail;  although  they  had  used 
every  effort  possible,  and  tried  every  method 
they  could  think  of,  yet  they  had  failed.  They 
had  given  up  the  chase,  and  returned  home, 
even  although  they  had  boasted  they  would 
not  do  so  without  Bill's  body,  either  dead  or 
alive. 

About  ten  miles  down  the  gulch,  where  the 
watercourse  united  with  the  uuigex  river,  tlw 
stage-road  branches.  One  branch  terminating  at 
another  mining  camp  some  fifty  miles  farther  up 
the  valley,  they  had  given  to  this  place  the  name 
of  Junction  City.  A  few  houses,  the  stage 
manager's  cabin,  a  couple  of  restaurants,  in  all 
probably  about  a  dozen  cabins,  made  of  unhewn 
logs,  comprised  the  dty;  but  this  was  a  place 
HuA  did  considerable  business,  for  here  it  was 
that  every  stage-coach  stopped  in  order  to  give 
the  travellers  an  opportunity  of  dismounting 
and  resting  before  continuing  their  journey,  and 
also  in  case  their  long  ride  had  given  them  an 
appetite  that  they  might  refresh  themselves  before 
going  &Tther. 

Each  of  these  restaurants  had  a  few  tables 
covered  with  pieces  of  oilcloth,  and  wooden 
benches  without  backs  1^  them.  At  one  side  of 
the  house  liiere  was  a  roi^h  counter  lued  as  a 
bar,  whilst  upon  a  shelf  Iwhind  it  stood  a  half- 
dozen  or  so  of  common  black  bottles,  each  one 
bearing  a  di&rent  label,  purporting  to  describe 
the  liquor  contained  in  it.  But  they  aU  had  been 
filled  from  the  same  cask. 

It  was  in  this  very  restaurant  that,  the  week 
after  the  meadow  creek  meeting,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  stage-ooach,  a  solitary  passenger  had 
taken  a  seat.  He  was  a  man  under  medium 
height,  but  of  athletic  frame;  his  complexion 
was  very  dark,  and  a  full  black  beard  extended 
almost  to  his  waist ;  his  eyes  were  rather  small, 
and  they  kept  up  a  continual  twinkle,  which 
showed  the  restless  spirit  of  the  man.  As  he 
drew  his  seat  up  nearer  to  the  table,  he  produced 
from  his  podcet  a  revolver,  and  hud  it  down  in 
Axmt  of  him.  Then  he  ordered  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  which  was  soon  supplied.   As  he  was 


commencing  to  refresh  himself,  Wild  Bill  entered 
the  door.  For  a  moment  tb^  eyed  each  other. 
The  desperado  let  his  hand  f^  upon  his  pistol, 
to  draw  it  from  its  holster.  Quick  as  had  been 
his  movements  the  stranger's  were  yet  more 
rapid,  he  lifted  his  pistol  and  without  a  word 
fired.  Bill  jumped  aside,  but  he  was  not  quick 
enough ;  for  the  bullet  took  effect  in  his  right 
arm  leaving  it  powerless ;  a  second  shot,  and  he 
fell  upon  3ie  floor.  The  noise  of  the  shooting 
brought  into  the  room  the  men  who  were  in  the 
stables,  and  soon  they  had  Bill  bound  hand  and 
foot.  The  stranger  quietly  looked  on,  whilst 
they  were  securing  the  desperado. 

He  made  no  effort  to  escape. 

They  bound  up  the  wounds  as  best  they  codd, 
the  one  in  the  arm  \mag  the  worst,  for  the 
second  shot  had  just  grazed  the  side  of  the  head, 
infiicting  only  a  scalp  scratch,  from  which  n 
little  stream  of  blood  Inckled  down  over  his  dieek, 
giving  to  him  a  ghastly  appearance.  This  last 
mot  had  a  stunning  effect,  else  even  at  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  Bill  laboured,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  made  prisoner. 

The  stage-coach  from  E  arrived  just  as  they 

had  completed  their  work;  and  there  alighted 

from  it,  four  of  the  miners  of  E  who  were 

upon  their  way  to  the  town  farther  up  the 
valley. 

"When  they  saw  the  captive  they  rejoiced  at  the 
good  fortune  which  had  placed  him  in  their 
hands.  At  once  they  gave  up  their  trip,  and 
proposed  to  take  Bill  back  with  them.  A  coadi 
was  obtained  from  the  agent  of  the  line,  who 
was  only  too  ready  to  give  any  assistance  .in 
his  power,  because  of  uie  depredations  which 
had  been  committed  by  Bill's  gang,  upon  the 
company,  which  outrages  had  cost  them  quite 
a  sum  of  money  to  make  good.  Now  they  would 
be  free  from  this  danger,  as  the  catching  of  the 
leader  w^ould  make  it  an  easier  matter  to  deal 
with  the  remainder  of  his  gang.  As  yet  they 
were  unaware  that  his  companions  had  deserted 
him,  and  that  he  was  left  alone.  The  horses 
were  speedily  put  to  the  coach,  fuid  three  of  the 
miners,  with  Bill  bound  hand  and  foot,  took  their 
plaoes  in  the  inside;  whilst  one  seated  himself 
by  the  driver  with  his  pistols  in  his  Iwids, 
ready  to  repd  any  attempt  at  a  rescue,  if  per- 
chuioe  the  renmnder  of  his  crew  shonld  be  iu 
the  neighbourhood.  Faint  and  sore  as  Bill  was, 
and  even  though  he  knew  that  there  was  no 
hope,  he  said  not  a  word,  nor  asked  any  favour 
of  his  guards.  Rapidly  they  proceeded  up  the 
gulch,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the 
mining  camp.  The  return  of  the  coach  so  quickly, 
and  at  a  time  so  unexpected,  caused  all  those  who 
were  working  in  the  mines  to  throw  down  tlieir 
tools  and  hasten  into  town.  As  soon  as  they 
learned  what  had  occurred,  they  were  ready  to 
complete  the  work. 

The  minister  was  riding  slowly  down  the 
street,  thinking  to  go  to  the  cabin,  and  put  up  his 
horse,  but  his  eye  catching  sight  of  the  gathering 
crowd,  he  changed  his  direction  wd  rode  down 
to  the  post-office,  where  the  mob  were  o^ectiDg. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  miners  and  BUl 
alight.  In  a  moment  the  crowd  hurried  Bill 
away.    Upon  the  brow  of  oue^of  the  hilLs,  at  the 
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outskirts  of  the  town,  there  was  an  old  cotton-vood 
tree,  towards  this  they  directed  their  way. 

"  Come  and  give  him  a  word  of  prayer,  and  let 
him  die  like  a  Christian,"  shoated  <me  of  the 
crowd. 

It  was  a  sight  nerer  to  be  forgotten ;  in  the 
midst  of  a  mass  of  enraged  men,  every  one  striv- 
ing to  get  a  look  at  the  famous  despemdo  who 
had  been  so  feared  when  he  was  free.  Now  he 
was  bound,  and  hurried  along  by  willing  hands 
to  his  death.  His  garments  were  covered  with 
his  own  blood,  the  marks  of  bis  reoent  encounter. 
Not  a  word  of  commiseration  was  heard,  not  a 
voice  lifted  in  his  behalf  in  all  that  company. 
Silently,  with  firmly  clenched  lips,  he  looked 
upcm  them,  hatred  burning  from  bis  eyes.  With 
not  a  quiver  of  a  mnscle,  nor  the  least  sign  of 
fear,  he  went  to  his  doom.  Sadly  the  minister 
turned  away  to  go  to  the  cabin ;  he  did  not  caro 
to  eea  the  end  of  the  dread  tragedy, — it  was  too 
fearful  even  to  think  about,  haw  much  more  to 
witness.  As  he  did  so,  one  of  the  men  came  to 
him,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  pray  for  Bill, 
but  he  felt  it  would  only  be  a  modkray,  and  asked 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  away.  Bill 
turned  and  saw  him,  and  perceiving  that  he  was 
about  to  leave,  asked  them  to  give  Mm  a  minute 
to  speak  to  the  preacher; 

"He  wants  you,  Shiney,"  shouted  one  of  the 
crowd.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go,  and 
so  he  went.  They  opened  a  way  for  him,  and  as 
soon  as  he  reached  Bill's  side  they  stopped. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"Only  one  thing." 

"What  is  that?'* 

"When  you  see  Kate  tell  her  to  leave  the 
mountains,  and  go  back  home." 

"I  will  tell  her." 

"Tell  her  I  said  so." 

"  Shall  I  pray  with  you?" 

"  All  the  prayers  in  the  universe  won't  save  my 
neck,  and  that  is  about  all  that  C3uld  be  saved 
now." 

He  said  it  so  sadly,  that  Shiney  was  prompted 
to  reply. 

"  Oh,  yon  needn't  talk  to  me.  I  don't  believe 
in  that  kind.  It  does  well  enough  for  women, 
but  not  for  a  man." 

There  was  nothing  he  could  do  or  say,  so  once 
again  Shiney  turned  to  go  to  the  cabin.  As  he 
was  leaving,  Bill  shouted  to  him,  "  There  is  one 
thing  more  you  can  tell  Kate.  Tell  her  I  died 
game.  Tell  her  I  am  sorry  I  ever  brought  her 
to  the  mountains,  but  I  love  her  to  the  last." 

The  Crowd  moved  on.  They  had  obtuned  a 
pieoe  of  rope  and  on  old  barreL  Soon  they 
reached  the  tree ;  Uie  barrel  was  placed  beneaw 
it,  the  rope  was  fastened  to  a  limb,  and  let  drop 
down,  with  a  ranning  noose  upon  tbe  other  end 
of  it.  Willing  hands  soon  placed  Bill  upon  the 
barrel,  and  fastened  the  noose  about  hia  neck.  A 
kick,  the  barrel  rolled  away,  and  the  form  of  a 
man  swung  lifeless  in  the  air. 

We  cannot  tell  what  results  may  happen  in  the 
future  through  the  deeds  of  to-day.  An  un- 
forgiving spirit  for  wrongs  committed,  though 
unthonght  of  at  the  time,  may  lead  to  other  and 
greater  wrongs,  to  many  others.  Such  was  the 
case  with  this  man.    Now  on  the  lonely  hillside. 


he  who  had  once  been  trusted  with  the  care  of 
many  lives,  when  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
stage  line,  paid  the  penalty  for  the  Tnony  other 
lives  which  he  had  taken  when  he  was  removed 
from  his  position  of  responsibility. 

Silently  the  crowd  melted  away,  leaving  his 
body  hanging  there.  Back  again  to  their  work 
they  went,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  evety-day  life.  The 
minister  had  gone  home  and  cared  for  hier 
horse.  In  about  an  hour  he  returned  to  the 
village,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
tumult  had  cleared,  and  everything  seemed  to  be 
going  on  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  As  he  was 
walking  down  the  street,  he  turned  himself  about, 
for  be  heard  the  noise  of  a  horse's  feet  approaoh- 
ing,  and  to  his  -surprise,  he  beheld  Kate  ridii^ 
at  full  gallop  towards  him.  She  soon  overtook 
him,  and  reining  in  her  steed,  aakadi,  "WluHre 
is  Bill?" 

"  I  saw  tiiem  taking  him  away  as  I  was  going 
up  to  the  cabin." 

"  What  have  they  done  with  him?" 

The  minister  feared  to  reply. 

**  What  have  they  done  with  him?  Where  is 
he  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

"  They  took  him  up  towards  the  hill  over 
there,"  be  said,  pointing  in  the  direction  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  crowd. 

"  How  long  ago  ?  " 

"  About  an  hour." 

"  It  is  all  over  then?" 

**  Yes,  it  is  all  over,"  he  said. 

She  spurred  her  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  away 
she  went  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  clergyman  turned  into  a  shop  which  was 
near  at  hand.  He  had  not  becm  there  many 
minutes  before  she  returned,  and  dismounting 
from  her  horse  entered.  Her  rage  was  terrible  to 
see,  and  in  her  passion  she  lost  all  control  of 
herself,  vowing  vengeance  upon  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  execution.  After  a  time  she 
a  great  effort  of  will  controlled  her  rage,  uid 
said,  "  I  want  your  help,  come  with  me." 

He  followed  her,  wondering  what  would  be 
the  next  scene.  She  walked  towards  the  tree 
where  the  body  was  hanging,  the  horse  follow- 
ing her  like  an  affectionate  dog.  They  came  to 
the  spot,  she  uttering  not  a  word.  The  barrel 
upon  which  the  desperado  had  been  placed,  re- 
mained where  it  lutd  been  kicked  to  by  the 
hangman.  Kate  herself  went  and  rolled  it 
beneath  the  tree.  Then  she  turned  and  said, 
**1  must  get  him  down,  I  want  your  help."  The 
barrel  was  placed  n|K>n  end,  and  she  mounted 
upon  it.  A  fearfol  scene  follofred,  too  teriiblB 
to  reoite  in  detail.  The  almost  superhuman, 
strength  which  seemed  to  have  sustained  the 
woman  gave  way,  as  she  accomplished  her  end. 
She  reeled  and  fell  unconscious. 

Unmeasured  the  depth,  unknown  the  power  of 
a  woman's  affection,  until  some  supreme  hour 
reveals  it.  In  the  horror  of  that  moment,  Kate's 
devotion  had  a  tragic  strength.  But  this  was 
the  end  of  a  career  that  had  once  filled  her 
fancy  with  romantic  dreams.  Sad  is  the  truth, 
that  the  fruitage  of  wasted  opportunities  is  an 
apple  of  Sodom,  a  handful  of  ashes  bitter  to  tha 
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THE  quiet  little  town  of  Glastonbury  has  a 
-venerable  niche  in  English  ecclesiastical 
story.  Some  of  its  legends  are  now  a  part  of 
our  literature.  Here  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  said 
to  have  planted  Christianity.  The  statement 
has  probably  as  little  foundation  as  the  legend  of 
the  bloBSoming  of  his  8ta£  It  belongs  to  an 
inventiTe  and  credulous  age.  The  monks  of  the 
Abbey  about  which  it  has  thrown  a  halo  of 
romance  for  bo'  many  oentories,  thought  to  give 
sanctity  and  repute  to  tiie  spot.  The  tradition 
is  that  Joseph  came  up  the  river  Ax,  that  flows 
into  the  Severn  at  the  foot  of  the  Bleadon  Hills. 
Two  excursionising  companions  thought  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ruins  which  are  still 
an  attraction.  With  knapsacks  on  back,  we 
trudged  off,  first  along  the  ridge  of  the  Ble«d.on 
Hills.  Over  dykes,  stone  wuls,  through  long 
grass  and  over  turnip  fidda,  throngh  rough 
Sedges  and  pine  woods  we  made  our  way.  We 
avoided  the  duBty  roads  as  much  as  possible. 
What  views  we  ^ukdl  especiidly  when  we  had 
clfunbered  to  the  -sammit  of  Crook's  Peak, — 
tiie  loftiest  point  in  Somerset.  A  most  richly 
cultivated  country  lay  at  our  faet;  on  every  side 
were  green  fields,  with  many  clumps  of  elm  and 
beech,  villages  nestling  among  the  trees,  white 
glistening  cottages  scattered  here  and  there, 
ruddy  houses^  thatched  homesteads  and  gray 
mansions. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached .  Axbndge,  and 
passed  along  its  narrow  and  apparentiy  intermin- 
able street  to  tiie  market-place,  where  we  found 
a  place  of  rest.  The  next  day  we  strolled  along 
through  shady  lanes,  past  orchards  whore  fruit 
hung  in  tempting  dusters.  The  Mendip  Hills 
rise  grandly  on  our  left  hand,  and  we  easily 
discern  the  gap  or  gorge  that  has  made  Cheddar 
celebrated,  uid  on  tiie  right,  away  in  the  distance, 
rises  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  district,  like  tm 
island  in  mid-ooean,  the  dark  blue  Tor  of 
Glastonbury.  Thither  we  })resa,  by  road,  over 
fields,  and  turned  at  length  into  a  lane  that  led 
right  up  to  the  summit.  The  Tor  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower,  from  which,  if  one  could  only  get  to 
the  top,  a  still  more  glorious  view  might  be 
had. 

Devonshire,  and  Dorset  as  well  as  Somerset  are 
before  us.  On  this  hill  of  conical  shape  was  hung, 
by  the  orders  of  Henry  viii.,  itichud  Whiting, 
the  last  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  He  opposed  the 
suppression  of  the  Abbey,  and  was,  on  a  charge  of 
embezzlement,  tried  uid  condemned  in  1539. 
The  king  did  not  make  much  ado  about  putting 
him  to  death. 

There  is  a  real  old-world  aspect  about  Glaston- 
bury.  The  streets,  witii  varied  form  of  front  uid 

Smot  are  most  interesting.  A  number  o£  houses 
re  eridentiy  been  built  from  tiie  &llen  atones 
of  the  Abbey.  The  houses  are  generally  low, 
and  quaint,  but  there  are  two  parish  churches 
witii  towers  lofty  and  graceful. 

The  spot  of  all  others  that  interests  us,  however. 


is  the  Abbey,  and  we  seek  an  entrance  to  it 
Through  the  back  yard  of  a  bakery  we  go  to  a 
closely  fastened  door.  This  being  thrown  open, 
the  first  object  that  strikes  us  is  me  pwdi  of  St 
Joseph's  Chapel,  of  which  is  here  given  an  engra- 
ving. It  will  be  seen  that  the  entrance  is  mwt 
ornate,  even  in  its  cmmUing  decay.  Long  we 
lounged  on  tiie  grass  in  front  of  it,  fiJiix^  om;  ecnjs 
with  delist.  There  is  no  more  elabcnate  Int  of 
Korman  carving  in  Britain.  It  belongs  to  the 
tiansitional  period,  and  the  stone  is  of  such  good 
quality  that  the  chisel  marks  may  still  be  de- 
tected. The  chapel  is  roofless,  but  we  could  by 
the  turret  stairs  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  walls 
and  creep  among  the  ivy,  or  we  coidd  descend 
to  the  place  where  precious  relics  were  long 
preserved.  The  crypt  is  nearly  all  fallen  in. 
Intensely  interesting  is  this  spot,  in  tiie  li^t 
of  the  legends  celebrated  in  verse. 

Hither  Joseph  is  fabled  to  have  brought  "  The 
Hoi;;?  Grayle,  Sangreal,  or  part  of  Christ's  most 
precious  blood."  The  blood  is  said  to  have  been 
"  caught  in  the  dish  in  which  He  ate  the  Iamb." 
Tennyson  tells  the  legend : — 

"  The  cup,  tbo  cnp  itself  from  which  cm  Lend 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  His  own, 
This  horn  the  hleeeed  land  of  Aiomat, 
After  the  day  of  darkness  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah — the  good  saint, 
Aiimothean  Joseph,  jonmeying  brought 
To  Olastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindfol  of  onr  Lord." 

Joseph,  if  the  tradition  had  any  truth,  might 
have  come  with  a  baud  of  pilgrims  throngh  Gaul, 
and  have  fallen  in  with  some  ship  trading  along 
the  coast,  or  croBsing  to  Britain  for  the  lead 
valued  by  the  FhoenioiEuis.  Coming  up  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  along  the  shallow  bay  between  the 
Mendhi  and  the  Polden  hills,  he  is  said  to  have 
lauded  on  an  island  in  the  blue  waters,  called  b^ 
the  natives  Tnys-gwydryn,  and  also  Aval(m  or 
Apple  Island,  afterwards  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Glaestingabyrig. 

Pilgrims  flocked  to  his  reputed  grave,  and  the 
monks  long  found  their  gain  in  fostering  the 
story.  Camden  speaks  of  this  place  as  "the 
rise  and  foundation  of  all  religion  in  England." 
St.  Patrick  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
Abbot  of  Glastonlmry,  and  the  redoubtable  St. 
Dunstan  occupied  that  post  some  time  after  him. 
The  remains  of  the  latter  were  brought  hither 
from  Canterbury  by  a  number  of  monks,  who 
stole  the  relics.  Tnej  were  Intm^ht  to  Glaston- 
bury with  great  rejoicing.  Fearing  they  might 
be  stolen  away  agtun,  the  monks  kept  secret 
the  spot  wh^  th^  were  deposited.  Tba  secret 
was  revealed  after  a  time  to  <mly  one  monk,  and 
he,  (mly  when  at  tins  point  of  death,  bmthed  it 
into  tiie  ears  of  iha  one  who  was  to  be  the  sole 
poesesBor  of  the  burdensome  seoiet  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Thus  the  secret  was  known  for 
a  period  of  two  hundred  years  to  one  monk  only 
at  a  time.  Not  only  were  St.  Patrick. and  St 
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IhinBtan  here,  but  others — Josephus,  the  son  of 
Joseph^  king  Arthur,  and  Edmund  Ironsides — are 
said  to  rest  on  this  spot.  No  wonder  that  the 
Abbey  became  celebrated  and  rich.  King  Ina 
erected  the  monastery,  says  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (Sharpe's  Trans.,  p.  35),  in  a  low  retired 


situation,  "  in  order  that  the  monks  might  more 
eagerly  thirst  after  heavenly,  in  proportion  as 
they  were  less  affected  by  earflily,  things."  They 
appear,  however,  at  times  to  have  been  very 
excited  about  temporal  matters.  Concerning  the 
election  of  one  of  the  abbots,  Savaric,  there  is  a 
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story  that  five  of  the  monks  were  opposed  to  his 
enthronement,  and  were  therefore  carried,  on 
beasts  of  burden  to  Wells,  closely  confined,  and 
"  scofiiBd  at  beyond  measure,  every  day  receiving 
meat  without  drink,  and  drink  without  meat, 
alternately,  in  much  sorrow  and  affliction." 
Another  abbot  was  poisoned  b^  the  monks. 
There  were  evidently  lively  times  at  the 
monastery. 

We  are  not  sure  as  to  which  abbot  it  was  that 
aroused  tiie  wrath  of  the  monks  at  Brent  Knoll, 
but  in  the  ohnrch  at  South  Brent  we  were  after- 
wards shown  carvings  on  the  ends  of  the  pews, 
of  subjects  that  were  intended  as  satires  upon 
the  superior  at  Glastonbury.  On  one  panel  the 
abbot  is  represented  as  an  old  fox,  with  mitre  on 
his  head,  and  slaughtered  geese  around ;  while  on 
another  panel  he  is  represented  as  suffering  on 
the  scaffold  the  punishment  of  his  misdeeds.  We 
should  not  have  understood  all  this,  but  for  the 
kindness  of  the  wife  of  the  rector,  who  chanced 
to  be  in  the  church,  and  who  sought  to  interest 
two  wanderers. 

The  holy  staff  of  Joseph,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  planted  on  Wyrral,  corrupted  into 
Weary-all-HilL  The  staff  grew  into  the  thorn 
tree,  which  tradition  says  buwsomed  for  Ghriat- 
mastide  during  sixteen  centuries.  This  tree  has 
had  its  successors,  which,  according  to  botanical 
authorities,  are  a  variety  of  the  common  hawthorn, 
flowering  twice  a  year.  We  found  on  enquiry, 
in  a  garden  behind  the  former  "  Guest  House  "  of 
the  Abbey  a  reputed  descendant  still  growing,  and 


a  man  assured  us  that  he  had  seen  blossoms 
thereon  at  Christmas. 

The  remains  of  the  Abbey  are  comparatively 
few.  Evidently  much  stone  has  been  carted 
away.  The  portions  that  still  remain  are  very 
massive,  and  the  windows  not  yet  destroyed, 
most  beautifully  shaped.  The  length  of  the 
Abbey  was  nearly  four  hundred  feet,-  so  that  it 
must  have  been  a  veiy  imposing,  as  well  as 
elaborate  structure.  With  what  del^ht  wc 
wandered  among  the  ivy-dad  pillars  and  ardies 
trying  to  picture  its  state  when  in.  it»  full  gloiy, 
and  the  resort  of  thousands  of  pUgtins  who  camo 
seeking  benefits,  and  often  went  away,  leaving 
behind  more  than  paid  for  all  they  received. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  guest 
house,  where  ^visitors  were  formerly  entertained 
for  two  days  at  the  abbot's  expense.  We 
occupied  the  abbot's  chamber,  a  low-roofed,  well- 
panelled  room,  with  small,  heavily  muUioned 
latticed  windows,  and  very  quaint  furniture. 
The  abbot's  kitchen  is  pomted  out,  standing 
among  trees  in  a  small  field.  Here  a  huge  fire- 
])lac6  oocupids  each  comer  of  a  lar^  hall,  and  the 
chimneys  meet  in  the  centre.  Four  bullocks 
could  here,  eamly,  at  the  same  time,  be  roasted ; 
and  doubtless  many  an  ox  had  so  been  prepared 
for  the  monks  or  their  visitors.  Anyhow  there 
is  no  savoury  smell  within  ihfi  hall  at  the  {Hresent 
time,  but  only  that  of  hay  and  dead  leaves;  we 
will  therefore  say  &xewell  to  it,  and  end  our 
short  pilgrimage. 

Fbedeeick  Hasiikgs. 
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NOW  conies  a  crucial  question — ^whether  do  we 
seek  a  heaven  of  service  or  a  heaven  of  en- 
joyment? We  repeat  our  hymns  sometimes  as  if 
our  thoughts  were  set  on  the  lesser  good  of  relief 
from  anxieties  and  pains.  We  forget  the  nobler 
virtues  won  from  pain  and  toil;  our  dream  of 
heaven  is  a  blissful  ease  that  the  heroes  of  earth 
would  have  scorned.  There  are  ditties  in  use 
(we  cannot  call  them  hymns)  which  shame  true 
manhood,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
they  enervate,  they  delude.  Forgive  the  fancy, 
reverently  spoken,  but  can  you  imagine  a 
celestial  prodigal? — one,  wandering  down  the 
golden  streets,  ^zing  upon  the  gates  of  pearl, 
plucking  the  ihiits  and  quaffing  the  crystal  waters, 
listening  to  the  eternal  melodies,  in  deligktf^  self- 
pleating — so  rapt  as  to  enjoy  the  Father's  goods, 
but  turn  away  from  the  Father's  faoe?  Im- 
possible, you  say.  And  yet  that  is  really  the 
kind  of  life  that  many  think  to  enjoy  there.  The 
most  subtle  aelfishneBS  does  sometimes  defile  our 
conceptions  of  the  future  state.  The  most 
dreamy  indolence,  the  most  sentimental  theoris- 
ing, shapes  our  view.  We  have  need  to  beware 
of  encouraging  a  too  merely  htsetm<m  idea  of 
heaven.    We  may  degrade  the  symbols  tiU  they 


become  mere  sensuous  images.  They  are  glorions, 
they  are  heavenly,  only  just  as  long  as  we 
remember  their  meaning,  and  see  them  in  their 
true  relation. 

A  higher  strain  appears  in  many  popular  hymns, 
as,  for  example,  in  that — "The  roseate  hues  of 
early  dawn,"  where  the  leading  thought  is  the 
perfected  purily  of  heaven : 

"The  highest  hopes  ve  cherish  hen. 

How  fast  they  tire  and  faint  I 
How  many  a  spot  defiles  the  robe 

That  wraps  aD  earthly  saint! 
Oh  I  for  a  heart  that  never  sins  I 

Oh  I  for  a  soul  washed  white! 
Oh !  for  a  Toice  to  praise  our  King. 

Nor  weary  day  or  night." 

So  also  in  Faber's  well-known  hymn : 

"  O  Paradise !   O  Paradise  I 
The  world  is  growing  old ; 
Who  wonld  not  he  at  rest  and  free 

Where  love  ia  never  cold? 
Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Stand  ever  in  the  light. 
All  raptore  throagh  and  through 
Ib  God'a  moat  holy 
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0  Faradise!    O  Poiadiae! 
I  ivaot  to  Bia  QO  more; 

1  want  to  bo  tui  pure  on  oarth 
Aa  on  Tliy  MpoHem  shore," 

But  here  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
passionate  desire,  passionate  aspiration,  is  not 
always  a  note  of  health. 

AVhen  we  leave  symbols  and  speak  of  the 
ideas  represented,  they  are  not  less  attractive — 
deliverance  from  sin  luid  pain  and  woe ;  purity 
after  defilement;  security  after  danger;  rest 
after  toil  and  weariness ;  victory  after  battle ; 
peace  after  war ;  freedom  after  restraint ;  pos- 
session after  poverty ;  knowledge  in  the  place  of 
ignorance, — all  linked  with  a  life  at  ohk  with 
God. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  list :  we  must  not 
forget  (though  we  may  not  dwell  upon  it)  the 
intercommunion  of  the  blest.  Old  Homer  has 
a  grand  line,  "Mortals  have  many  languages, 
immortals  one."  That  is  a  delightful  pictxire 
which  is  left  us  of  Charles  Wesley,  then  an  old 
man,  getting  down  from  hia  pony,  and  going  into 
the  chapel  houso  in  the  City  iload  for  a  pen; 
writing  out  the  hymn  which  he  had  just  composed 
and  jotted  on  a  (^rd,  according  to  his  wont  while 
riding ;  and  then  chatting  wiw  his  friends,  often 
quoting  in  holy  anticipation  from  one  of  his  hymns 
about  heaven  that  homely  verse  : 

"  Thoro  all  the  ahip'i  oompatiy  meet. 
Who  Boil'd  with  the  Saviour  beneath 
With  ■hooting,  each  other  they  greet. 
And  trinmph  o'er  trouble  and  death." 

So  God  fulfils  His  own  purpose  in  the  gift  of 
life  1^  Jesus  Christ  His  Son. 

It  were  ^un  to  attempt  to  join  in  one  harmony 
all  the  voices  that  have  been  attuned  to  this 
theme.  Bernard  of  Ghmy  has  the  first  place  in 
tiie  choir.  "Jerusalem  uie  Golden"  is  but  a 
fragment  of  his  *'  Bhythm  on  the  Celestial 
Country."  As  translated  by  Neale,  it  is  unri- 
valled in  the  glow  and  power  vrith  which  it 
pictures  heaven ;  the  swift  succession  of  its 
images,  crowding  almost  to  confusion,  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  its  blending  of  human 
passion  with  celestial  hope.  As  the  New  Jeru- 
salem of  the  Bevelation  is  the  contrasted  glory 
unveiled  after  the  final  judgment,  so  this  bright 
channt  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  bitter  satire  on 
the  coTTUptions  of  his  age.   He  begiiu : 

"Tho  world  is  very  ctII; 

The  times  are  taxing  late : 
Be  Bober  and  keep  vigiJ, 

The  Jadgo  ie  at  the  gato; 
The  Judge  that  comes  in  mercy, 

The  Judge  that  comes  with  might, 
To  terminate  the  evil. 

To  diadem  the  right." 

In  this  use  of  die  heavenly  vision  he  has  set  a 

wise  example  to  us  in  the  iise  and  choice  of  our 
hymns.  They  are  not  meant  to  be  the  exhala- 
tions of  our  morbid  or  selfish  dreaming ;  but  to 
bring  solace  and  strength,  and  sometimes  rebuke, 
for  the  better  fulfilment  of  our  commonest  duties. 
There  is  a  practicality  in  some  of  his  touches 
that  we  do  not  get  in  the  fr^ments  most 
fiamiliar : 


or. 


"  That  peace — but  who  may  claim  it? 
The  guileless  in  their  way. 
Who  keep  tiis  ranks  of  battle. 
Who  mean  the  thing  they  mj:" 

"Tbno  nothing  can  bo  feeble. 
There  none  can  over  mourn, 
There  nothing  is  divided,- 

ThoTO  nothing  can  bo  torn: 
'Tie  fury,  ill,  and  scandal, 

'Tis  peaceleas  peaco  below; 
Peace,  endless,  Btrifeless,  agelese. 
The  halls  of  Syon  know." 

How  clear  imd  strong  is  its  note  of  triumph : 

"  There  ia  the  Throne  of  Datid, 
And  there,  from  care  release 
The  song  of  them  that  triumph. 
The  shont  of  them  that  feast; 
And  they  who,  with  their  Leader, 
Have  conquered  in  the  flght, 
.  For  ever  and  for  ever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white." 

Thomas  d  Kempis  sums  much  in  few  lines : 

**  Oh  qnam  precclam  regio  I 
Et  qnam  decora  legio, 
'Ex  angclis  et  hominibus! 
Oh  gloriosn  ciritas, 
In  qua  summa  tranqnillitan, 
Lnx  et  pox  in  onnctis  flnibns! 
CivoB  hujus  civitatis 
Yeste  niteiit  castitatis, 
Legem  tenent  caritatis, 
Firmnm  pactum  nnitatis. 
Kon  laiborant,  nil  ignorant, 
Non  tentantnr,  nec  vexantor. 
Semper  sani,  semper  lieti, 
Cnnotis  bonis  snnt  iqdett." 

St.  Joseph  of  the  Studium,  as  also  translated 
by  Neale,  portrays  the  soul  fresh  from  the  stru^le 
in  which  it  had  nearly  failed,  at  last  read^g 
securily : 

**  Safe  home,  safe  home  in  port  1 

Bent  cordage,  shattered  deck, 

Tom  sails,  provisions  short. 

And  only  not  a  wreck : 
But  oh,  the  joy  upon  the  shore. 
To  toll  our  voyage  perils  o'er." 

Contrast  this  with  Dr.  Watts's  mellifluous  verse : 

"Let  cares  like  a  wild  deluge  oome, 
And  storms  of  sorrow  fall ; 
May  I  but  safely  roach  my  homo. 
My  God,  my  heavon,  my  all  [ 

Theie  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  Kml 

In  seas  of  heavenly  lest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  ttouble  rail 

AcnsB  mj  peaceftd  breast." 

In  yet  another  form,  with  more  pathetic  words, 
has  one  of  our  own  day,  Mrs.  Browning,  sung  of 
this  Best: 

"  O  earth,  ao  full  of  dreary  noises  1 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices ! 

O  doWM  gold,  the  wallers  heapl 
O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  I 
Ood  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all. 
And  giveth  his  l>elovcd,  si 
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His  dewB  drop  mately  on  tbo  hill ; 
His  olond  aboTe  it  aaileth  still, 

Though  on.  its  slope  men  sow  and  refl^ 
More  softly  Han  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

He  giveth  his  beloved,  sleep." 

The  whole   poem,  has  sometimes  been  sung, 
though  in  no  sense  a  hymn.    We  refer  to  it  as 
presenting  with  individual  freshness  the  human 
side  of  this  heavenly  hope. 
Sings  another : 

"  Rest  remaiaeth ;  O  how  ewcct  I 
Flowery  fields  for  wandering  feet, 
Peacefol  calm  for  sleepless  eyes. 
Life  foz  death,  and  songs  for  AgitB." 

Dr.  Doddridge  lifts  our  eyes  from  the  horizon 
in  one  noble  line : 

"Ko  midnight  shade,  no  donded  sun. 
But  Mcred,  high,  eternal  noon." 

We  cannot  surrender  this  magnificent  image  to 
the  scoflfin^  critics  who  judge  it  from  an  African 
desert.  Light  in  its  folness,  flooding  the  utter- 
most bounds ;  light,  from  the  unapproachable 
height ;  light,  as  we  know  it,  touching  life  into 
beauty ;  so  serene,  so  glorious — ^where  can  we  find 
a  better  symbol  of  the  heavenly  influences  ?  For 
light  is  " the  shadow  of  Gtod" 

Bishop  Wordsworth  strikes  a  different  note, 
and  yet  it  is  one  related : 

"  Ixrve  and  peace  they  taste  for  ever, 
And  all  truth  and  knowledge  tee. 
In  the  beatific  vision 
Of  the  blessed  Trinity." 

The  devout  McCheyne  suggests  another 
thought : 

"  When  the  praise  of  heaven  I  hear. 
Loud  as  thnnders  to  the  ear. 
Load  as  many  waters'  noise. 
Sweet  as  harp's  melodious  voice. 
Then,  Lord,  ihall  I  JvJXy  ftnour, — 
Not  itH  then — how  much  I  owe." 

Bichard  Baxter,  who  so  delighted  in  the  pros- 
pect of  "the  Saint's  Everlasting  Best,"  says 
simply : — 

*<Come,  Lord,  when  grace  ba»  made  me  meet 
Thy  blessM  face  to  sec ; 
For  if  Thy  work  on  earth  be  sweet. 
What  must  Thy  glory  be !  .  .  . 

My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small ; 

The  eye  of  faith  is  dim; 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all. 

And  I  sboU  be  with  Him." 

It  18  impossiUe  to  bring  togetiier  here  even 
the  representatiTe  verses.  Let  these  quunter 
lines  speak  to  our  homelier  life  : 

"  Time  loses  his  scjrtho 

When  he  enters  the  skies ; 
Old  people  are  blithe. 

And  the  young  ones  are  wise. 
None  take  with  a  smile 

But  give  with  a  groan ; 
None  think  it  worth  while 

To  lock  Qp  their  own ; 


But  lovingly,  merrily 

All  the  days  fly, 
And  verily,  verily. 

No  one  shall  die." 

All  these  ideas  britig  us,  however,  only  to  the 
threshold.  There  is  not  one  which  indicates  more 
than  &  changed  condition  out  of  which  a  new 
activity  must  spring.  Dr.  Watts,  looking  from 
his  quiet  home  across  the  water  to  the  glades  of 
the  New  Forest  pictured  the  Land  of  Everlasting 
Spring  with  the  narrow  sea  "rolling  between"; 
and  saw  in  it  a  resemblance  to  the  Canaan  into 
which  the  Jews  entered  by  the  Jordan.  The 
Promised  Land  is  in  Christian  parlance  an  equiva- 
lent to  heaven.  But  so  too  is  symbolised  for  ns 
the  commencement  of  a  history,  the  founding  of 
a  kingdom.  Questions  spring  £ut,  to  which  no 
answer  can  be  given.  An  "  inheritance  "  implies 
administration,  a  kingdom  implies  ruling.  With 
a  nature  in  which  wie  wiU  is  restorew.  to  its 
proper  place,  and  which  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being"  in  the  Eternal  Strength,  what 
shall  be  the  limit  of  achievement?  a  reahn 
where  sacrifice  and  sovereignty  blend  in  the 
"  Lamb  that  was  slain  "■ — from  whom  proceedeth 
its  glory — there  will  surely  be  found  some  like 
blending  in  sacred  service  of  the  best  that  His 
redeemed  ctm  offer  Him.  Let  this  parable  of 
"  The  Angel "  speak  its  lesson  here : — 

"  An  angel  stood  winged  on  the  shining  hills 
Where  the  shadows  of  earth  are  unknown. 
Where  life  in  its  essence  immortal  distil^ 
And  living  is  rapture  alone. 

Part  the  golden  g^eam  of  the  CSty  c/t  Li^t, 

Fast  the  Throne  and  the  crystal  flow, 
Thiongh  the  BpaceB,'he  saw  the  drear  virion  of  T^gjit, 

And  the  City  of  Darkness  below. 

Then  down  from  the  ^lendoors  in  silence  he  passed. 
All  hushed  was  the  seng  of  the  spheres ; 

And  tho  sheen  of  his  wings  in  the  gloom  faded  fast 
As  he  drew  the  chill  Imath  of  the  years. 

Unheeded  'mid  tomults  of  angnish  and  wrath. 

He  entered  the  CKty  defiled; 
And  the  rapture  of  Love  was  the  li^t  on  bis  path 

As  he  bore  finm  tlw  darkness  a  child." 

The  mind  is  baffled  when  it  attempts  to 
estimate  the  possibilities  of  vision  in  the  clearer 
light  of  the  skies.  If  scienoe  here  can  resolve  so 
many  related  mysteries,  what  revelations  must 
accompany  knowledge  there.  It  is  not  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  conceive  of  a  being  who,  knowing 
the  forces  and  their  eatd-rolents  of  physical 
expression,  shonld  be  abb  from  the  final  result 
to  trace  back  the  history  of  a  star ;  or  who,  if  we 
descend  ^^ain  to  earth,  understanding  the  com- 
plex action  of  the  human  brain,  should  be  able 
to  read  the  story  of  a  life  as  registered  in  it  If 
man  here  '*  is  one  world,"  as  George  Herbert  says, 
"  and  hath  another  to  attend  him,"  what  shall  be 
said  of  bim  yonder  ? 

So  have  we  lightly  touched  a  great  subject. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  disciple  to 
whom  the  vision  of  the  Bevelation  was  granted 
was  the  same  one  who  afterwards  wrote :  "  1^ 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  bat  we 
know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  belike 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is ;  and  eveiy 
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one  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  pnrifieth  himself 
even  as  He  is  pure." 

There  is  yet  a  wide  fielA  for  any  contempla- 
tive spirit  with  the  gifts  of  song  who  approaches 
the  Future  Life  in  this  spirit.  The  majority  of 
our  hymns  are  too  o(mTentional,  too  technical, 
too  formal  It  is  not  so  much  freeh  imagery,  or 
fresh  thought  that  we  want,  as  the  freedom  of  a 
larger  and  the  fire  of  a  holier  Love,  -with 

thB  Wisdom  tiiat  remembers  To-Day  in  its  hope 
ofTo-Morrow.  w.  s. 


PRESIDENT  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  U.S. 

IN  the  recently  published  "  Life  and  Memoirs 
of  President  Budianan,"  formerly  American 
Minister  at  the  British  Court,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States,  some  interesting 
facts  appear  as  to  his  religious  views  and  feeling. 
The  leoollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paxton  have 
special  value.  One  point  mentioned  by  him 
relates  to  the  President's  becoming  a  member  of 
the  dmrch.  He  had  always  shown  high  respect 
for  religion,  and  accepted  all  the  cardiinal 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  had  muntained  the 
reaerve,  vhiok  in  America,  as  in  Scotland, 
prevents  maOT  men  irom  openly  joining  the 
church.  Dr.  Fazton's  statement  on  this  p<Hnt  is 
as  follows : — 

"In  the  month  of  August  in  Ihe  year  1860, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  visited  the  Bedford  Springs,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  happened  to  be 
present  when  the  stage  arrived,  and  having  had 
a  previous  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  bid  him  welcome. 

"  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  he  passed  me  in 
the  hall,  he  stopped  and  said,  *  May  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  for  yon  to  come  to  my  room, 
when  I  can  find  kisnie  for  a  oonveraation  ? '  To 
this  I  replied  that  it  wonld^give  me  great 
pleasure  to  obey  such  a  call.  The  next  day  the 
invitation  came,  through  his  private  secretary, 
and  when  we  were  seated  alone,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said, '  I  sent  for  you  to  request  that  you  wiU 
favour  me  with  a  conversation  upon  the  subject 
of  religion.  I  knew  your  father  and  mother  in 
early  life,  and,  as  you  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  my  family,  you  are  aware  that  I  was  religi- 
ously educated.  But  for  some  years  I  have  been 
much  more  thoughtful  than  formerly  upon 
religious  sn1]gect8.  I  think  I  may  say  th&t  for 
twoLve  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Bible  and  praying  daily.  I  have  never  had 
wyone  with  whom  I  have  felt  disposed  to  con- 
verse, but  now  that  I  find  yon  neie,  I  have 
thought  that  yon  would  understand  my  feelings, 
and  that  I  would  venture  to  open  my  mind  to 
you  upon  this  important  subjeot,  and  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  some  things  that  I  do  not  clearly 
understand.*  "When  I  luid  aserured  him  that  I 
would  be  gratified  to  have  such  a  conversation, 
he  began  immediately  by  asking,  *  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  explain  to  me  what  an  experience 
of  religion  is  ? '  In  answer,  I  opened  to  him  the 
Bible  account  of  our  sinful  estate,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod, 


and  of  atonement  through  the  sacrifice  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  then  began  to  question 
me,  as  closely  as  a  lawyer  would  question  a 
witness,  upon  all  the  points  connected  with 
regeneration,  atonement,  repentance  and  faith. 
What  surprised  me  was  that  his  questions  were 
not  so  much  of  a  doctrinal  as  of  an  experimental 
oharaoter.  He  seemed  anxious  to  understandL 
how  a  man  might  know  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  what  oonsoious  experience  entered  into  the 
exudses  of  repentance  and  faith.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  detail  the  partionlars  of  the  conversa- 
tion. It  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
him  in  the  most  simple  and  familiar  way.  When 
I  related  the  experience  of  some  eminent 
Christian,  or  used  a  simple  illustration,  such  as 
I  have  employed  in  Sabbath  school  addressee,  he 
seemed  much  gratified,  and  proceeded  to  put  his 
questions  to  draw  out  still  more  definite  expla- 
nations. He  particularly  was  anxious  to  under- 
stand how  faith  receives  and  appropriates  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  a  man  may  know 
that  he  believes.  He  put  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  little  child,  and  asked  questions  in  the 
simplest  manner.  Sometimes  he  asked  me  to 
go  over  an  explanation  a  second  time,  as  if 
he  wished  to  fix  it  upon  Ms  memory.  His 
manner  was  so  earnest,  and  his  mind  was  evi- 
dently so  deeply  engaged,  that  I  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  of  his  entire  sincerity. 

"  After  the  more  experimental  points  had  been 
disposed  of,  he  asked  a  few  purely  doctrinal 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  he  received 
without  any  disposition  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion. At  the  close  of  the  conversation,  he 
asked  particularly  what  were  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  ft^byterian  church,  and 
what  were  the  points  upon  which  an  applicant  for. 
admission  would  be  examined.  The  conversation 
lasted,  probably,  from  two  to  three  hours.  After 
sitting  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said,  *  Well, 
sir,  I  thank  you.  My  mind  is  now  made  np.  I 
hope  that  I  am  a  Christian.  I  think  I  nave 
much  of  the  experience  which  you  describe,  and 
as  soon  as  I  retire  from  my  office  as  President,  I 
will  unite  with  the  Presbyterian  church.'  To 
this,  I  replied,  *Why  not  now,  Mr.  President? 
God's  invitation  is  now,  and  you  should  not  say 
to-morrow.'  To  this  he  answered  with  deep 
feeling,  and  with  a  strong  gesture, '  I  must  delay, 
for  the  honour  of  religion.  If  I  were  to  unite 
with  the  church  n*w,  they  would  say  hypocrite 
from  Maine  to  Qeorgia.'  I  felt  the  truth  of 
his  answer,  and  did  not  ctmtinue  my  urgency. 

"  This  closed  our  ocmversation,  but,  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  remained  at  the  Springs  for  some  time, 
he  seemed  to  seize  every  opportunity  when  he 
met  me  in  the  hall  or  in  the  parlour,  to  ask  some 
question  which  he  had  been  pondering,  or  to 
repeat  some  passage  of  Scripture  upon  which  his 
mmd  had  been  dwelling,  and  ask  how  I  under- 
stood it.  For  example,  meeting  me  in  the 
passage,  he  asked  me  the  meaning  of  the  verse, 
'  The  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break :  the 
smoking  flax  he  will  not  quench ; '  and  when  I 
explained  the  figures,  and  showed  how  beauti- 
fully they  expressed  the  tenderness  of  our  Lord, 
he  seemed  to  exhibit  tiie  mos^  simple-hearted 
gratification.  Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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"  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  these  reoollectiona 
for  record,  because  I  have  never  entertained  a 
doubt  of  the  entire  honesty  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
religious  impressions.  I  did  not  agree  with  him 
in  politics,  or  feel  any  sympathy  with  his  public 
ceaeei;  hut  I  think  that  he  is  entitled  to  this 
testimony  from  one  who  was  placed  in  circum- 
stanoes  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  his  reli- 
gious convictions,  ifao  purpose  which  President 
BnohaiMn.  expressed  to  me  of  uniting  with  the 
ohim^  was  fhlfiUed.  He  connected  himself 
with  the  FroBhyterian  ohuroh  in  Lancaster 
1^1.,  immediatdy  after  Ms  retirwnent  from  the 
Frraidential  chair." 


WELLS  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

TUI. 

IN  the  course  of  our  studios  of  wells  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  we  have  now  reached  a  point 
whore  local  interest  fades  away,  and  our  thoughts 
arc  directed  not  to  the  well  itself, — the  ancient 
well  of  Jsicob, — but  to  Him  who  sat  by  it,  and  to 
her  who  listened  to  Hlis  words, — she,  the  sinner, — 
He,  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  It  is  easy  to  picture 
the  scene,  but  we  forget  it  all  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  as  we  strive  to  listen  to  the  wondrous 
truths  Ho  revealed,  and  to  pass  from  earthly 
things  to  heavenly,  under  the  guidance  of  One 
who   spake  as  never  man  spake. 

Let  us  consider  Him  first  as  at  the  well  alone, 
wearied  with  His  journey,  even  as  we  frail 
mortals  are  so  often  weaned  in  our  journey  of 
life.  Who  can  sympathise  with  us?  Who  can 
hdp  us  like  Him  ? 

**  Thou  who  didst  sit  on  Jacob's  Tell, 

The  weary  hooi  of  noon. 
The  langaid  pulses  Thou  canst  tell. 

The  nenreless  Bpirit  tune. 
Thou  &om  whose  cross  in  angoiah  bunt 
The  cry  that  owned  Thy  dying  thint. 
To  Thee  wo  turn  our  last  and  first. 

Our  Sun  and  soothing  Moon." 

Observe,  the  Lord  would  work  no  miracle  for 
Himself;  He  who  refused  to  turn  the  stones  of 
the  wilderness  into  bread  would  not  now  use 
any  angelic  or  miraculous  agency  to  satisfy  His 
thuBt.  He  had  a  great  work  to  do  for  the  poor 
sinful  woman  who  was  drawing  near  Him  with 
her  pitcher,  and  He  began  by  honouring  her  with 
the  simple  request,  "Give  me  to  drink."  The 
woman,  vrith  a  most  unprepossessing  lack  of 
courtesy  or  kindness,  ezpr^sed  her  surprise  that 
he  should  have  asked  her,  and  we  axe  not  told 
whether  she  gave  Him  to  drink  or  not  But 
undeterred  by  her  rudeness,  the  Lord  now  spoke 
of  other  waters  than  those  of  that  well,  and 
without  one  word  of  reproof  told  her  of  that 
wondrous  gift  of  Gk)d  which  she  knew  not  of, 
but  might  have  asked  and  might  have  received 
from  Him  who  now  spoke  to  her.  The  woman 
now  spoke  to  Him  somewhat  more  leapectfiilly. 


though  incredulously,—"  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing 
to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep :  from  whence 
then  hast  thou  that  living  water  ?  "  She  thought 
only  of  water  to  drink,  of  the  well,  the  rope,  and 
the  pitcher  before  her,  while  He  spoke  of 
heavenly  things,  and  told  her  of  that  living 
water  which  only  He  could  givo,  not  such  as 
that  which  could  satisfy  only  for  a  little  while 
the  thirst  of  the  body,  but  that  which,  spnngiag 
up  within  the  heart,  would  satisfy  the  thirst  of 
the  soul  unto  everlasting  life. 

To  one  who  knew  l£e  words  of  the  ancient 
prophets  this  would  Imve  been  no  new  illustat- 
tion.  "Ho,eve]7onethattlur8teth,oomeyetothe 
waters  I "  (Isa.  Iv.  1.)  "  Witli  joy  shall  ye  draw 
water  out  of  the  wem  of  salvation."  ^Isa.  xii.  3.) 
"  They  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  Uving 
waters."  (Jer.  ii.  13.)  Such  promises  as  these 
were  well-known  to  the  Jews,  but  here  was  an 
ignorant  daughter  of  Samaria ;  she  accepted  His 
words  in  their  literal  sense,  yet  with  a  strange 
belief  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  One  who 
spoke  not  in  v^,  and  her  petition,  though 
uttered  in  deep  ignorance  of  the  greatness  of  her 
request,  is  one  wkich  we  may  all  with  humility 
make  our  own,  "  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I 
thirst  not,  neither  oome  hither  to  draw  ! " 

"This  mter,"  what  is  it?  turn  to  John  vii. 
39.  "This  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  which-  they 
that  hdieva  on  him  should  receive.**  "  I  will 
pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods 
upon  the  dry  ground :  I  will  pour  my  spirit 
upon  thy  seed."   (Is.  xliv.  3.) 

We  shall  not  further  pursue  thlit  wondrous  con- 
versation by  the  well,  the  Saviour  in  His  work 
convincing  the  sinner's  conscience,  revealing 
the  spiritual  nature  of  true  worship,  and  at  last 
making  known  Himself  as  the  expected  Messiah, 
to  whose  teaching  she  professed  submission. 
She  came  to  that  well,  an  ignorant,  godless,  guilty 
being ;  she  left  it,  convinced  and  converted ; 
seeking  only  to  lead  others  to  Him  who  had  bo 
wondranaly  revealed  Himself  to  her.  Of  her 
future  hislxiry  we  know  nothing  except  that 
"  many  of  the  Suniuitans  of  that  oily  believed 
on  him  for  the  saying  of  t^e  woman  which  testi- 
fied he  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did," — we  can 
hardly  think  they  would  have  done  this  if  she 
had  gone  bach  to  her  sins.  We  rather  believe 
that  she  went  on,  as  we  are  invited  to  do,  asking 
continually,  "  give  me  this  water," — finding  con- 
tinually, that  it  was  Living  Water  indeed  to 
her  soul;  that  she  no  longer  thirsted  for  Ihe 
vain  or  sinful  pleasures  formerly  so  dear;  that 
she  no  longer  went  to  the  old  and  broken 
cisterns  to  draw ;  and  that,  having  been  taught 
of  Jesus,  she  learned  the  secret  of  a  worship  far 
beyond  that  of  either  G^erizim  or  Jerusalem — the 
worship  of  Qod,  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  must  be 
worshipped  in  Spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  "  Gift  of  God,"  the  Living  Water,  may  ve 
each  for  ourselves  know  more  and  m<ne  m  its 
value,  and,  being  able  to  speak  from  our  own 
experience,  may  we  bear  witness  to  others,  and 
seek  to  bring  them  also  to  the  same  Saviour. 

"  Now  will  I  turn  to  mine  own  land,  and  tell 
What  I  myself  have  seeu  Rud  heard  of  Thee, 
And  give  Thine  own  srwect  .mewg^  llOpmo  and 
seel'"  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHAPTER  VI  [. 


HE  rollowing  day  wu  that  on  vhieh 
we  bad  all  gone  to  the  oavea,  and 
on  vhioh  Ernest  had  broken  away 
from  the  party. 

How  little  either  boy  imagined 
that  they  had  been  bioiight  bo 
cloae  together,  by  vhat  looked 
like  cbanoe,  bat  which  wai  in 
leality  one  of  those  lomridences 


of  vhiob  every  lifs  ia  fnlL 

P^gy  had  no  time,  or  thought,  tor  Herbert  fbiU  monung. 
Tom  WBB  up  betimes,  for  there  had  been  a  nunour  of  a 
splendid  take  of  mackerel,  and  Uxe  boats  were  early  at  sea, 
in  the  hope  of  sliaring  the  spoil.  Not  indeed  that  this  was 
anything  very  exceptional,  for  it  was  osnal  for  tho  fisher- 
men to  be  out  at  almost  every  hour  when  the  fishing  eeason 
was  at  its  height.  I  rather  think  that  Pe^y  mnst  havo 
deliberately  kept  oat  of  Herbert's  way,  no  doubt  because 
she  did  not  wish  to  le-open  the  subject,  about  wiiich  they 
had  been  coaversing  the  previous  night,  mittl  she  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do.  She 
luul  taken  counsel  of  her  husband,  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  all  the  young  gentlemen  at  *Birchford' 
deserved  a  good  rope's  end,  and  that  nothing  would  give  tiim 
greater  pleasure  than  to  be  allowed  to  administer  it;  but  of 
couiee  that  did  not  help  matters,  and  so  Pe^^  was  obliged 
to  postpone  the  subject  until  a  more  oonvenient  seaaon. 

"  Pm  veij  busy,  Master  Herbert,  and  we  most  talk  over 
tliat  affiur  to-nic^L  Tom  will  be  back  by  then,  and  will  be 
able  to  give  a  bit  of  advice,  it  puzzles  me  sorely,  jnst  now, 
to  know  what  to  do  for  the  best." 

"  Then,  Peggy,  Pll  make  my  way  to  the  rooks,  and  get  a 
good  blowing  tMs  lovely  day.  I  feel  as  thouj^I  wanted  it 
If  you  give  mo  a  litUe  Iwead  and  meat,  Xneedi^t  be  in  a 
great  hurry  home." 

The  kind  woman  was  only  too  glad  of  this  arrangement, 
and  by  mid  day  Herliert  was  seated  in  his  accustomed  spot, 
with  the  dancing  waters  almost  at  his  feet,  and  the  westerly 
breezes  making  his  dkeeks  glow  with  returning  heolth.  Ho 
had  brought  a  book  with  him,  but  on  a  day  like  this,  it  was 
enough  to  nt  lazily  and  watch  the  waters,  and  see  tho 
graceful  sea-gulls  glide  and  curve  over  the  snmmer  waves. 
Low  down  on  the  horizon  were  great  masses  of  white  cloud, 
but  overhead  there  was  nothing  but  the  deep  blue  sky,  and 
the  sun,  shining  in  its  strength.  Now  and  then,  Herbert 
oonld  catch  sight  of  the  sails  of  the  fishing  boats,  for  far 
away,  but  there  was  no  other  sign  of  life  about  the  bay,  for 
most  of  tiie  boats  were  out,  and  the  men  who  were  engaged 
on  ehore  were  np  in  their  houses,  mending  their  nets.  This 
spot,  where  Herbert  sat,  was  one  which  he  had  chosen  ftn 
its  mai^y  advantages.  The  ragged  peaks  of  rook  fonned 
themselves^  at  one  point,  into  a  sort  of  ledge,  not  unlike  a 
very  laagk  am-ehair,  only  the  aooommodatioa  they  offered 
was  m  great,  &at  one  mig^t  almost  eall  it  a  couch,  on 
which  he  might  easily  onrl  himself  up  and  go  to  sleep,  were 
he  80  inclined. 

There  was  eomething  vmy  pleasant  about  such  a  snug 
retreat  He  was  as  much  hidckm  from  the  little  world 
behind  him,  as  thou^  be  were  many  miles  away  ftom  it, 
for  no  one  oouW  see  him  from  the  village,  whilst  he  was 
safely  ensooneed  in  his  arm-chair. 

But  he  had  not  calculated  on  a  return  of  the  funtness 
that  came  over  him  n  suddenly  on  the  previouB  evening. 
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An  at  once  as  he  reclined,  inddentiy  watohing  the  waves 
as  they  hipped  against  the  reeks,  and  slowly  and  almost 
l^ayfully,  gained  upon  them,  he  ^t  as  though  his  senses 
were  leaving  him.  Tho  book  fell  from  his  hand,  and  lie 
WRB  only  able  to  lay  his  head  hack  gently  upon  the  stony 
pillow,  before  he  fainted. 

In  one  brief  nunnent  of  coneciouBness,  he  recognisod  his 
peril,  for  he  knew  well  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
reef,  and  hod  not  intended  to  remain  many  minutes  longer, 
for  the  tide  was  fast  riaing.  Too  feeble  to  moke  the  least 
effort  to  save  himself,  he  felt  that  unless  some  unexpected 
help  came  he  would  be  lost. 

How  long  he  hod  been  there  he  knew  not  hut  he  awoke 
suddenly  to  find  some  one  calling  him  by  name,  and  im- 
ploring him  to  wake  up.  The  voice  startled  him,  and 
helped  to  bring  him  back  to  fuller  consciousness.  He  looked 
up,  and  started—"  Yon,  WilliamBon  ?  "  he  said,  feebly. 

"Yes,  Franklin.  Do  yon  know  the  danger  you  are  in? 
The  tide  is  coming  in  fitst  and  the  wind  is  freshening, 
and  I  had  to  tuck  my  trowsers  up  to  get  at  yon.  In  five 
minutes  the  water  will  be  too  deep  for  us  to  get  acrosB.* 

"  I  got  suddenly  weak,"  said  Harbert,  making  an  eflbrt 
to  move,  but  ranking  back  again  exhausted.  "Pm  afraid 
Fm  weak  still,"  he  added,  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  tried  to 
realise  the  strange  appearance  of  his  enemy. 

Ernest  realised  the  podliott  of  affairs,  and  looked  nmnd 
him  in  despair.  Fsi  away  wore  the  white  sails  ta  the 
fishing  boat^  and  near  at  hand  the  seargidlB,  sereaming 
and  ciroUng  in  their  search  for  prey.  Nothing  else  to  he 
seen.  He  had  taken  his  boots  off  in  oomii^  acrosa 
the  zocks,  and  it  would  be  impoadble  for  him  to  think  of 
carrying  FrankUn  on  his  back.  Cor  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
rocks  would  cut  him  tenibly.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  his  feet 
were  blee^g.  ••You'd  better  get  back,"  said  Herbert, 
feebly,  •*  I  can  wait  hero  a  little  longer." 

Til  not  leave  you  now.  If  wo  are  to  be  lost,  we'll  be 
lost  tt^ther,"  was  the  answer,  so  decided  that  Herbert  said 
no  more.  Indeed,  the  strange  lethargy  into  which  he  had 
fallen  had  not  yet  quite  passed  away.  His  sense  of  present 
danger  was  restoring  him  somewhat,  and  by  degrees  his 
scattered  senses  returned  to  him.  His  first  question  was, 
'•  How  did  yon  find  me  here  ?  " 

"I  was  walking  along  the  cliff,  and  saw  someone  as  I 
thought  asleep,  and  knowing  it  to  be  spring  tide,  I  ran  down 
to  warn  them.  I  little  thought  it  was  you,  Franklin.  Oh ! 
I'm  so  glad  I  have  found  you.  Tm  awfully  sorry  for  saying 
what  I  did,  that  day  you  ran  away.  I  can  ece  you  have 
been  ill,   I  suppose  I  was  the  cause  of  it." 

There  was  such  intense  feeling  in  Ernest's  manner  as  ho 
spoke,  that  a  very  much  harder  heart  than  Herbert^s  would 
have  been  touched  by  it.  "I  have  been  ill,  Williamson, 
but  I  don't  mind  anything,  since  I  hear  you  say  what  yon 
do.   I  was  utterly  wretched  at  school." 

"  I  know  you  were,  and  I  was  the  cause  of  it  alL  YouH 
foi^ve  me,  won't  you  ? " 

Herbert  nodded.  He  oould  not  ipeak,  fbr  there  was  a 
choking  sensation  In  his  threat  that  prevented  him. 

••Do  you  think  yon  ecrald  walk  now?  Seel  the  water 
haa  already  oorered  Uie  rocks  yonder,  and  if  we  are  able  to 
get  amm  at  all  it  will  be  by  walking  thnngh  it  now." 

••  Pll  do  my  best  May  I  take  your  arm?" 

Ernest  put  his  arm  round  the  drooping  figure,  and  Wed 
to  carry  it  along.  The  weight  was  mora  than  he  oould  bear, 
and  he  stopped  panting.  *'IfterIcantmanageit''heHicl. 

^  No  you  had  better  run  baok  and  bring  hdp  with  you." 

•*  I  dial]  not  leave  you.  It  would  be  cowardly.  Besides, 
if  we  make  a  great  noise  someone  is  sure  to  see  us.  Yon  rest 
against  that  rock  and  Illishout  and  wave  my  handkerohlef." 

He  raised  his  voice,  and  shouted  as  loud  as  he  could.  Ho 
took  his  handkerchief  also,  and  waved  it  high  above  his 
head.  A  w(naan  was  at  that  |9fg^^ 
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of  the  village  ttioet,  vheie  she  could  command  a  view  of 
the  b^r  and  the  looka.  Suddenly  she  saw  Bomething 
Traving  in  the  wind,  and  beard  distinctly  the  sound  of  a 
Tcooe  calUng  for  helpi  and  turning  towaidt  the  rocks,  she 
sav  the  flgoie  of  a  bojr.  Her  heart  stood  still.  **  He's 
trapped  on  the  homdrooksl"  she  ezolaimed.  ItwasFeggy, 
vho,  wondering  at  the  continued  absenoa  of  Herbert,  had 
run  down  to  look  for  Imn.  She  was  not  a  woman  to 
make  much  exhibition  of  her  fear,  at  any  time,  but  she  was 
uo«  thoioughly  alarmed.  She  knew  how  rapidly  the  Bea 
washed  orer  tjwse  rooks,  and  howimpoanble  it  would  be  for 
anyooe  to  stand  upon  them  after  they  were  covered,  oqieoially 
with  the  wind  so  fresh  as  it  was  to^y.  Her  quick  eye 
looked  along  the  beach  for  any  boat  that  could  be  used  for 
the  leacae.  But  although  there  were  one  or  two  heavy 
boats,  there  were  no  men  about  to  man  them.  She  was  a 
sailor's  wife,  however,  and  a  strong  woman  besideB,  and 
calling  to  some  women  she  saw  standing  a  little  way 
off,  she  soon  explained  herself,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
a  boat  was  launched,  in  which  she  and  another  woman  took 
the  oars,  and  pulled  lustily  towards  the  boys. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  make  way  against 
wind  and  tide.  Peggy  dared  not  look  at  the  figures  on  the 
rocks,  for  the  water  was  already  washing  over  the  place 
where  they  stood,  and  she  feared  that  she  would  see  them 
earned  into  the  sea.  It  was  a  time  of  such  agony  for  her, 
that  she  could  never  bear  to  think  of  it  or  speak  of  it  after- 
wards. The  boys — or  rather  Ernest,  for  Herbert  was  too 
exhausted  to  do  anything  but  cling  to  his  proteotoi^-cried 
to  them  to  be  quick,  that  the  water  was  gaining  on  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer. 

"  If  we  should  be  swept  off.  Franklin,  let  us  die  saying 
our  prayers,  perhaps  God  will  even  now  give  the  women 
strength  to  get  to  us  in  time." 

**  I  have  been  pvaying  to  Him,  Williamson,  but  oh  t  I 
feel  BO  giddy  1  I  think  Vm  going  to  faint  again." 

«  Try  haid  to  bear  up,  like  a  good  fellow.  If  you  fUnt 
now,  i^B  all  over  wiUi  ubl" 

How  hs  bore  up,  he  never  could  tell,  but  he  sne- 
oeeded  in  keeping  his  senses  until  the  boat  came  up  to 
them,  and  then  WHliunion  lifted  him  into  it,  and  jumped 
in  himself.  Herbert  sank  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
attd  lay  like  one  UfieAesa. 

**Oive  me  the  oar.  You  will  know  better  than  I  what  to 
do  for  him,"  said  Emest  to  Peggy,  and  with  as  much  strength 
aswas  left  to  him,  he  pulled  at  tiie  oar,  whilst  Peggy  took 
Herbert's  head  upon  her  lap,  and  bathed  his  face  with  the 
sea-water,  and  her  own  tears.  It  was  much  less  labour  pulling 
with  wind  and  tide,  and  to  the  joy  of  the  entire  villf^, 
which  had  been  aroused  by  Peggy's  cries,  the  party  landed 
on  ttie  beach,  beaoing  Herbert  between  them  to  the  little 
shop,  which  had  been  all  this  time  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Peggy  managed  with  great  tact  to  get  the  carious 
neighbours  out  of  the  little  parlour,  and  then  adminis- 
tered such  restoratives  as  she  thought  necessary,  to  the  two 
boys.  She  persuaded  Herbert  to  go  to  bed,  and  when  he 
was  oomfintably  settled  there,  she  went  up  to  his  roouL 
"Who  is  this  young  gentleman,  Haster  Herbert?  Yon 
seem  to  know  him,"  ^e  asked. 

"  One  of  my  sohool-fellows,  Peggy.  Williamson,  this  is  my 
old  nurse,  she  was  with  us  when  I  was  quite  a  baby,  and 
«be  is  the  <mly  leal  friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

"  This  can't  be  one  of  those  cruel  boys  that  worried  you 
out  of  your  life  almost?"  Peggy  asked.  "Indeed  I  am," 
said  Williamson;  "but  let  me  tell  you  that  our  meeting 
to-day  has  set  all  that  right.  I  am  tmly  sorry  for  having 
acted  and  spoken  as  I  did,  and  ^ease  ciod.  Franklin  wiU 
not  have  to  oomiAain  again." 

**I  hope  not,  sir.  But  you  certainly  saved  the  dear 
child's  life  to^y,  and  so  he  mustn't  say  too  much  in  the 
way  of  blame." 


"  I  deserve  everything  yon  could  say  in  that  way,  but  I 
hope  you'll  try  to  for^ve  mo  as  Franklin  does,'  Emest  laid 
with  a  smile. 

**  It's  easy  enough  to  forgive,  after  what  has  happened,  but 
how  eould  you  have  said  what  you  did  to  this  pon  child?" 
Peggy  asked,  with  wonder  and  indignation  in  her  voice, 

**  Because  I  was  st^nd  and  wicked  and  evoything  that 
was  bad,  that's  why,"  said  Emest 

"  He  was  at  death's  door  from  it  all,"  she  continued. 

■*  I  can  well  believe  it,  but  in  qrite  of  everything,  be  says 
he  foi^ves  me." 

"Yes,  yes,  from  my  heart.  Pe^^,  pray  do  not  Bay  any 
more  about  it  Uy  Mend  is  scnry,  kdA  1  feel  hi^iper  thso 
I  can  tell  yon."  And  so  saying,  he  put  out  his  baad 
to  his  deliverer.  Williunson  took  it  He  felt  deeply 
humiliated  at  the  thoue^t  of  what  he  had  done,'  but 
more  thankful  than  he  could  well  express  at  this  happy 
termination  of  what  might  have  been  a  source  of  lifa-tong 
regret  He  si^ied  deeply,  and  whispered  **  Thank  God, 
it's  all  over." 

"Ah I"  exclaimed  Peggy.  **God  orders  things  very 
different  to  what  we  deserve)  if  He  treated  us  as  we  deserve, 
He'd  be  punishing  ub  all  the  days  of  onr  lives,  but  instead 
of  punishing  us,  He  sent  our  dear  Saviour  to  die  for  us. 
That's  what  I  call  pity  and  forgiveness.  We  may  well 
for^ve  those  that  injure  us,  when  we  think  of  God's 
forgiveness,  and  we  ought  to  thank  Him  every  day  we  Utq 
for  bringing  matters  to  such  a  happy  end  as  He  has  in  tkis 
case."  . 

And  I  think  they  each  acted  on  Peggy's  advice.  At 
least  Z  am  quite  certain  that  when  Ernest  appeared  at  oni 
lodgings  dressed  in  some  clothes  of  Tom's,  he  looked  the 
picture  of  real  contrition,  and  begged  his  father's  pardon, 
and  his  sister's,  and  told  the  whole  story  of  the  adventure 
on  the  reef  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  it  was  phun  to  aee 
his  ill  humour  had  all  disappeaied. 

And  when  we  all  gathered  round  Ur.  WiUiamsoa  tohear 
the  usual  reading  of  tiie  Bible,  he&ae  retiring  to  bed. 
Ernest's  face  looked  more  thonghtfU  and  happier  than  I 
had  ever  seen  it  before,  and  he  told  me  himself,  when  we 
were  alone  together  in  our  bed-room  Uiat  he  never  Mi  more 
grateful  fbr  anything  in  his  life. 

Thenceforward  he  proved  to  be  Franklii/s  waimeit 
friend  and  aupporter,  and  he  certainly  strove  by  every 
means  to  undo  Hba  mischief  which  he  had  caused  by  the 
utterance  of  what  was  after  all,  only  a  word.  Franklin  camo 
back  to  Birohford,  and  never  ^ain  repeated  the  folly  of 
running  away.  He  has  grown  to  be  a  clever  and  a  luefal 
man,  and  sometimes  tells,  for  his  children's  sake,  the  etory 
of  what  he  calls  "  Only  a  Woid,  and  what  came  of  it" 

c.  F.  n. 
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The  weuc  weu  dabic  but  fox  tht  ucm.—f/erttrf. 


/^KWA.'RD  and  outward  sweepa  the  tomut,  beariog 

Its  freight  of  Bonbeams  to  the  ocean  wide ; 
Through  barren  deserts  in  its  hope  nnshariog, 

O'er  mgged  barriers  pours  the  silveiy  tide; 
Soon  shall  its  longh  and  straitened  joomey  be 

Foi^tten  in  the  fulness  of  the  sea. 

No.  U90.— NOTIMDU  23.  1B81. 


Onward  and  outward,  with  its  richer  burden 
Of  love  and  joy,  our  life  is  speeding  fast ; 

The  thankless  waste  that  yields  no  harrest  guerdon. 
The  hindering  rocha  will  soon  be  overpast. 

And  their  remembrance  and  their  pain  shall  be 
Lost  in  the  fulness  of  eternity '        /  I 
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""lirHAT  an  active  worker  Miss  Conway  is!. 

VV     Always  at  something  or  other !  " 

"Yes, — she  has  the  energy  of  a  steam-engine, 
without  any  of  its  puff  and  whistle!  a  nice, 
gentle,  ladylike  girl,'* 

"Ah!  and  better  than  all*  that,  she's  a  real 
Ghristian  girl.    The  good  she  does  among  the 

Cr!  and  the  hospital,  and  the  workhouse! 
ides  temperance  meetings,  and  Dorcas  meet- 
ings, and  Bible  classes  !  Ah,  it  puts  me  to  slumo 
just  to  see  what  an  earnest  girl,  that  might  be 
my  granddaughter  can  do!  but  it  was  not  the 
way  in  my  yonng  days,  and  I'm  too  old  to  begin 
now." 

"What  should  we  do,  ma'am,  if  all  the  ladies 
were  as  active  as  Miss  Conway!  What  comer 
would  be  left  for  people  like  you  and  me  to  hide 
in?  One  can  tolerate  or  even  admire  a  comet 
that  comes  once  in  awhile,  but  no  comets,  pray, 
for  me  in  everyday  life  1  No,  ma'am,  our  grand- 
mothers, depend  upon  it,  were  more  like  the 
woman  that  sat  for  her  picture  to  Solomon,  the 
virtuous  woman,  whose  price  was  above  rabies. 
Why,  what  time  has  Miss  Conway  for  any  of  the 
occupations  ghe  is  so  praised  for?  Warking  at 
flax  and  wool,  clothing  her  household  in  scarlet 
and  the  like?" 

"  Come,  Mr.  Monteith,  you  are  too  hard  on  these 
excellent  young  people  !  When  she  marries  and 
settles  down,  then  will  be  the  time  for  looking  to 
the  ways  of  her  household.  Now,  her  motiior 
does  an.  that,  and  leaves  hor  time  for  good 
works." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am  hard,  but  it  strikes  mo 
that  the  only  difference  marriage  might  make  iu 
one  of  these  energetic  women,  is  that  sho  would 
have  just  one  more  man  to  drill  into  being  useful 
to  her  in  her  career  of  benevolence  I " 

"  Take  care  that  you  are  not  tlie  *  one  more 
man '  youraelf,  my  friend !  More  unlikely  things 
have  happened  before  now  I "  said  the  old  lady 
mischievously. 

'*  No,  no,  when  I  want  a  wife,  it  shall  be  a 
little  woman  to  stitch  on  my  buttons  when  they 
fly  off,  and  not  one  who  flies  off  herself  to  a 
Tabitha  meeting — I  beg  your  pardon,  a  Dorcas 
meeting,  to  sew  on  buttons  for  converts  in  the 
Cannibal  Islands ;  a  wife  who  will  sing  to  me, 
and  read  to  me,  instead  of  singing  Sankey's 
Hymns,  and  reading  sensational  tracts  at  Temper- 
ance Soirees. 

"  Thank  you  all  the  same  for  your  kind  warn- 
ing, and  good-bye  for  the  present ! " 

Helen  Conway  had  not  always  led  the  active 
lifo  that  evoked  this  little  dialoffue  at  an  after- 
noon tea,  between  Mrs.  Mansfield,  the  kindly  old 
lady  of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Jack  Monteith,  a 
favourite  with  her ;  though  much  in  the  same 
way  that  she  had  always  made  a  pet  of  the  most 
danng  little  scamp  in  her  Sunday-school  class  in 
old  times,  and  with  much  the  same  result,  for  her 
pet  scamp  generally  developed  his  good  qualities 
under  her  patronage^  and  Jack  Monteith,  though 


he  combated  all  her  views,  and  sometimes  saii 
exactly  what  he  shouldn't,  yet  was  so  honest  and 
good-tempered,  and  with^  so  handsome,  and 
pleasant  looking,  that  she  always  said  there  was 
"  good  stuff  in  iha  lad,  and  he  would  turn  ont 
well  some  day." 

Helen  was  one  of  sevond  sisters,  quiet,  amiable 
girls  who  had  been  brought  u^  in  the  country, 
the  pretty,  old  family  place  in  Eildare;  wdl 
educated,  contented  girls  with  no  great  taste  to- 
vocation  for  anything  in  particular.  They  had 
looked  after  their  flowers,  taught  in  the  Sunday 
school,  visited  their  poor  people,  and  done  a  good 
deal  of  crewel  work  in  the  intexrals  of  a  sociabk, 
hospitable  kind  of  life. 

Helen  had  been  a  little  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  the  others.  As  a  little  girl,  she  had 
longed  to  climb  gates  and  trees  like  her  brothers, 
lukted  needlework,  and  got  scoldings  that  would 
have  utterly  qu^ched  her  sisters,  firom  nurs^ 
and  governesses,  for  torn  firoolu,  dishevelled 
locks,  and,  \1  am  afraid  I  must  acknowledge, 
rebellious  looks  and  independent  speeches.  But 
she  outgrew  all  tliese  wicked  propensities,  md 
smoothed  down  as  she  grew  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  easy-going  good-naturq  which  pervaded 
her  homo. 

Their  father  was  a  genial  old  squire  of  a  type 
now  nearly  extinct ;  their  mother,  a  soft  kind  of 
mother  hen,  who  liked  to  see  her  brood  about  her 
with  their  pretty  plumage  in  nice  order,  and 
just  picking  up  the  grains  of  luurley  that  she 
thought  wholesome,  and  had  cackled  over  accord- 
ingly. 

But  the  happy  home  had  been  broken  up.  The 
kind  old  squire  died,  akiid  the  eldest  son  came 
into  possossioQ.  He  wanted  his  mother  and 
sisters  still  to  Hvo  at  Mount  Conway,  fmd  so  did 
his  wife,  but  mother  imd  girls  both  preferred  a 
new  nest  of  their  own,  moved  into  Duldin,  and 
settled  down  in  Merrion  Square. 

At  first,  the  loss  of  tho  dear,  indulgent  husband 
and  father  made  all  other  losses  seem  as  nothing ; 
but  the  constitutional  wallcs,  two  and  two,  in  tho 
square,  green  and  pretty  though  it  was,  for  a 
square,  were  a  dismal  contrast  to  the  wild  free 
scampers  over  hill  and  fell  I  They  missed  tbeir 
garden;  their  dear  old  pony  that  stopped  by 
instinct  at  the  cottage  doors ;  their  picturesque 
little  Sunday  scholars  smiling  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  sun-bonnets ;  their  neighbours  whom 
thOT^  had  known  all  their  lives,  their  merry 
gatherings  and  informal  dinners,  where  the  dear 
old  squire  sat  at  the  head  (old  style)  of  the  taUe, 
rosy  and  genial,  and  wiahinc  everybody  to  eat  u 
much  as  possiUe;  the  fre^om,  the  bloom,  tho 
fragrance  of  country  life,  how  they  missed  it  fJl ! 
Was  it  a  wonder  if  they  drooped  for  a  while,  lite 
birds  suddenly  caged? 

But  as  time  wore  on,  they  became  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  change.  Tho^got  un  aareenhouse 
on  the  stairB,  halfe^iyeaji^iML:4^(^Mj^-room, 
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-where  they  nursed  cnttmgs  sent  from  l^eir  old 
home,  and  doubly  v^ued  as  children  and  grand- 
children, of  the  flowers  they  had  lived  among, 
besides  spending  half  their  pocket-money  at  the 
Nursery  Gardens.  They  began  to  be  interested 
again  in  crewels,  they  got  classes  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  taught  sharp,  old-fashioned  children, 
who  came  in  high-heeled  boots  and  grand  hats, 
\mt  know  far  less  of  the  Bible  than  little  barefooted 
Molly  or  Maggie  at  the  CJonway  Schools.  They  got 
acquainted  with  some  pleasant  people,  and  when 
thair  deep  mourning  was  over,  went  to  afternoon 
teas,  and  tennis  parties,  etc.,  chaperoned  by  their 
aunt,  Mrs.  Bligh,  who  knew  everybody. 

Only  Helen  did  not  take  kindly  to  anything  in 
th^  new  life.  She  still  fretted  in  secret  for  her 
father,  still  hated  needlework,  despised  gardening 
on  a  small  scale,  and  Tesolntely  stayed  at  htmie 
with  her  mother  when  the  others  went  off  under 
their  aunt's  wing.  She  grew  every  day  more 
restless.  The  old  craving  to  get  off  the  dead 
level,  to  climb  trees,  to  do  something  or  anything 
out  of  the  common,  tho  same  longing  that  had 
got  her  into  so  many  scrapes  as  a  child,  came 
upon  her  now  in  another  form. 

For  Helen  was  a  Christian  girl,  and  what  she 
wanted  now,  was  not  to  distingnuh  herself,  but 
to  do  some  real  good  in  the  world,  to  work  for 
the  Master  she  really  loved,  to  be  up  and  doing, 
instead  of  living  an  aimless  life  that  would  leave 
no  track  behind. 

She  read  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Sister 
Dora ;  of  vrork  among  the  navvies,  and  of  Zenana 
MisBions,  and  Japanese  Missions,  and  Bloemfbn- 
tein  Missions,  till  home  life, 

"  Tho  trivial  round,  the  common  taak," 
were  utterly  distasteful  and  despised,  as  giving 
no  scope  for  her  jwwers,  no  opportunity  of  making 
the  world  better,  no  "  great  thing "  to  be  don© 
for  Christ. 

It  was  a  bright  day  therefore  for  Helen,  when 
she  feu  in  with  Miss  IVessl^,  tiie  ^at  worker 
among  Ragged  Schools,  and  who,  finding  the  clever 
eager  girl  just  longing  for  work,  took  her  in  tow, 
and,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  her  mother, 
soon  had  her  in  harness. 

From  Eagged  Schools  to  visiting  the  scholars  in 
their  homes  was  a  natural  step ;  tracking  them 
afterwards  to  the  hospital,  or  the  workhouse, 
came  in  duo  order.  Then  temperance  work 
began  to  interest  her,  from  seeing  the  dire  effects 
of  intemperance,  and  at  last,  Helen,  who  had 
always  abhorred  needlework,  found  herself 
stit^ing  away  cm  amore  at  a  Dorcas  meeting, 
the  natural  and  fair  denouement  of  her 
acquaintance  with  r^^. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  tiiat  Helen  Conway 
became  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Mansfield's  remarks, 
with  which  I  began  my  story. 

As  may  be  believed,  Hden  had  little  time  now 
for  visiting  her  friends ;  at  least  those  of  them 
who,  strict  honesty  and  sobriety,  joined  to  the 
more  fortunate  circumstances  of  birth  and 
position,  had  kept  out  of  hospitals  and  work- 
houses. But  she  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
a  few,  and  among  tlDe  few  was  our  kindly  old 
lady,  Mrs.  Maosfidd. 


She  never  went  to  her  afternoon  teas,  but  now 
and  then,  when  she  had  an  hour  to  spare,  and 
when  she  really  wanted  a  little  change  of  the 
moral  air  after  a  morning  of  teaching  and  visiting 
in  tho  "  East  End  "  of  Dublin,  she  betook  herself 
to  that  lady's  house.  Her  cheerful  presence  and 
pleasant  chat  always  freshened  Helen  up ;  besides 
that,  the  solid  substratum  of  genuine  piety,  and 
her  experiemce  of  life  ofben  made  her  advice, 
most  gently  and  kindly  given,  a  real  help  to 
Helen.  She,  on  her  part,  was  intermted  in  the 
earnest  girl,  and  as  we  have  seen,  or  rather 
,  felt  her^lf  a  somewhat  nnprofitajUe  serront, 
compu»d  with  Helen  and  her  active  colleagues. 

On  one  of  these  afternoons,  Helen  had  come 
home  late  for  luncheon  as  usual,  found  her 
mother  and  sisters  all  gone  out  for  their  usual 
drive,  and  refusing  lunch  in  favour  of  a  cup  of 
tea  with  Mrs.  Mansfield,  received  her  accustomed 
welcome. 

As  they  sat  sipping  their  tea,  Helen  told  Mrs. 
Mansfield  something  of  her  morning's  work. 
Her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  spoke 
of  the  success  of  the  Mission  Schools,  the  numbers 
added  to  the  list  of  teetotallers,  the  interesting 
cases  in  the  hospital.  She  wished  Mrs.  Mansfi^ 
would  come  that  night  to  hear  Ching  Ding  llie 
native  Chinese  missionary,  or  if  she  were  en- 
gaged, at  all  events,  the  next  night  to  hear  the 
great  temperance  lecturer  from  London. 

No,  my  dear,"  said  Wta.  Mansfield  quietly, 
wlien  she  could  get  in  a  word,  "  I  don't  go  out 
anywhere  now  at  night.  It  must  be  delightful 
to  hear  it  all !  but, — "  she  paused,  as  if  half  un- 
willing to  say  more — "  but  I  am  not  sure  it  would 
be  good  for  me  to  live  so  much  of  an  outside  life 
as  you  and  your  clever  young  friends  can  do.  1 
am  afrtiid  the  hidden,  inner  life  would  suffer.  I 
daresay  it  is  because  I  am  an  old-fashioned  body, 
but  I  don't  think  I  could  hear  the  still  small 
voice  that  is  so  sweet  to  me,  if  I  lived  in  a  bustle. 
But  it's  well  for  the  Lord's  work  that  everyone 
is  not  like  me.  I  can  do  but  little  for  Him — a 
word  now  and  then,  a  little  help  out  of  the  much 
He  has  given  me—a  prayer  for  blessing  on  the 
vrords  and  works  of  others — that  is  about  all  I 
can  do." 

At  that  moment  Jack  Monteitb  crossed  her 
mind.  He  had  come  a  day  or  two  before,  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  kind  old  friend  before  going  to 
London,  where  he  had  an  appointment  in  the 
Home  Office. 

Jack  had  thanked  her  for  her  kindness  to  him, 
and  then,  while  he  still  held  her  hand  m  his,  had 
said  something  that  had  made  her  heart  glad. 

*'  If  ever  I  come  to  good,"  he  had  said,  **  it  will 
be  your  advice  that  has  done  it.  I  am  not  as 
thoughtless  as  I  may  seem,  Mrs.  Mansfield.  I. 
am  beginning  to  live  my  life  in  earnest — God 
helping  me  1 "  and  he  kissed  the  hand  he  held, 
and  hurried  away. 

The  tears  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of 
him. 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Monteith,  my  dear?'*  she 
asked  Helen. 

'*  Yes,  I  met  him  here  once  or  twice,  but  I  can't 
bear  hhn  I "  said  Helen  vehemently.  "  He  is 
such  an  idlei  shallow  cii^ffitsg^  i^ijias  such  l^as 
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about  woman's  work!  I  do  believe  he  thinlra 
her  vocation  is  to  sew  on  man's  buttons,  and  to 
cook  man's  food !  " 

Mrs.  Mansfield  smiled.  Jack  was  certainly 
Jack  with  everyone  alike. 

"And  then,  Helen  went  on,  "he  doesn't 
believe  in  tempenmee  work.  At  least,"  for 
Helen  was  honest  to  the  core,  and  thought  it 
might  not  be  quite  the  same,  "  at  least  he  doesn't 
approve  of  ladies  nudiin^  about  to  temiwranoe 
meeting,  or  indeed,  I  believe  to  any  meetinss  at 
alL  And  he  even  quoted  St.  Paul,  whi^  I 
thought  quite  profane  in  such  a  worldly  man, 
about  women  learning  in  silence,  and  keeping  at 
home,  and  ever  so  much  more." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mansfield,  laughing 
at  Helen's  vehemence,  "  I  am  very  fond  of  Jack, 
80  don't  you  say  a  word  against  him !  There's  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  Jack,  and  when  he  settles 
down  he'll  want  only  a  good  wife  to  make  him 
perfect.  Perhaps  he  may  apply  to  yon  when 
that  time  comes,  eh  ?  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  I "  said  Helen  solemnly.  Mrs. 
Mansfield  thought  of  "  Jack's  no,  no  I "  aiid  could 
not  but  smile,  whereupon  Helen  flushed  up,  and 
went  on  warmly—  - 

"  No,  indeed !  if  I  had  even  time  to  think  of 
such  things,  I  never  could  like  a  man  who  sits 
playing  with  his  spoon  at  afternoon  teas,  and 
doesn't  know  the  difference  between  Afotlakahtla 
and  Tinnevelly  !    Neoer  I  " 

Further  discussion  was  interrupted  by  visitors, 
and  Helen  hastily  took  her  departure,  wondering 
a  little  how  such  a  good,  holy  woman  as  Mrs. 
Mansfield  could  speak  so  of  such  a  scoffer  at  good 
things  as  was  the  said  "  Jack." 

Nor  did  she  quite  like  to  think  of  what  her  old 
friend  had  said  of  the  inner  life.  Was  it  not 
what  had  already  been  whispered  to  her  own 
heart,  and  ^e  had  thought  it  a  suggestion 
of  the  Evil  One  to  keep  her  back  £rom  her 
work. 

"And  Aunt  Prissy  says  the  same — only  in 
her  solemn  Galvinistic  way,"  thought  Helen. 
*'  Only  that  she  is  dear  papa's  sister,  and  that  we 
must  treat  her  with  respect  for  his  sake,  I  would 
never  go  near  her  again !  Such  a  distance  too  ! 
In  that  out  of  the  world  Blessington  Street,  and 
when  I  do  get  there,  it  is  only  to  be  snubbed,  iu 
Scripture  language  too,  which  makes  it  worse,- — 
she  doesn't  like  me  going  to  classes  ;  says  a  girl's 
first  duty  is  at  home,  and  that,  if  the  Lord  has 
purposes  of  grace  towards  me,  I'U  break  my  leg, 
or  something  like  it,  to  lay  me  by,  to  think  and 
repent.  And  all  the  time  He  knows  that  I  love 
Him,  cmd  want  to  work  for  Him ! "  And  from 
her  heart,  softened  by  this  last  thought,  went  up 
a  prayer — ^"Search  me,  0  God,  and  trv  my 
heart,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me, 
anything  wrong — oh  show  it  me  !  " 

Was  it  an  answer  to  her  prayer,  or  only  the 
natural  effect  of  Mrs.  Mansfield's  and  Aunt 
Prissy'fl  words — that  the  same  evening,  when 
Helen  got  ready  for  the  long  looked-for  lecture  on 
Chinese  Mission  work,  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
and  came  down  in  her  hat  and  macintosh  (her 
frequent  evening  costume),  to  the  drawing-room 


to  look  for  her  hymn-book,  she  found  her  mother 
alone. 

The  sisters  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Bligh's  for  the 
evening,  Mrs.  Conway  having  insisted  on  them 
all  going,  saying  she  woidd  do  quite  happy  at 
home,  having  letters  to  write,  and  a  book  to 
finish. 

But  when  they  were  gone,  and  Helen,  "of 
course  off  to  some  meeting  or  other,"  S&s.  Conwajr 
in  turning  over  her  desk,  had  come  upon  letters  ot 
the  past — ^letters  written  in  her  Sxst  days  of  bong 
a  happy  young  wife,  from  her  husbuid,  later 
letters  from  the  same  hand,  and  she  had  read 
them  till  tears  blinded  her,  and  she  could  only 
lay  her  head  down  on  them,  and  cry. 

Oh !  how  lonely  it  was  now,  without  dear 
John  1  Young  things  must  have  a  little  gaiety, 
she  could  not  let  uiem  stay  with  her,  down- 
hearted as  she  often  was,  but — 

"Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  Tanidxed  hand?" 

She  started,  for  at  that  moment  a  soft  hand  was 
laid  on  hers.  Helen  had  come  in,  and  stood  by 
her  mother  now,  with  glistening  eyes. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma  I "  she  wluspexed, "  don't 
cry  80,"  and  ^e  put  her  arms  round  her,  and 
kissed  away  the  t^nt.  **  Dear  little  mother,  left 
all  alone !   Let  me  stay  witli  you  now  t " 

Mrs.  Conway's  first  impulse  was  the  nsual 
unselfish  one.  "  No,  no  dear,  you  must  not  stay 
at  home  for  me,"  but  Helen  would  takff  no 
refusal. 

She  went  upstairs  to  take  off  her  things,  tho 
lecture  quite  in  the  background,  while  she  won- 
dered whether  this  were  the  answer  to  her  prayer, 
by  showing  her  what  her  duty  re^y  was. 

That  evening,  alone  with  her  mother,  opened 
Helen's  eyes ;  good  honest  eyes  they  were,  that 
really  wanted  to  see  her  duty,  the  work  tiiat  God 
woiml  have  her  do.  It  could  not  be  His  will  that 
the  mother  should  be  left  to  fret  in  solitude,  while 
the  daughter  was  quite  happy  listening  to  aooonnts 
of  missions  in  distant  lands— that  she  uiould  desert 
her  home  to  do  work  for  Him,  while  the  work  for 
her  might  be  in  that  home  more  than  anywhere 
else. 

It  was  a  mark  of  the  honesty  of  Helen's  con- 
victions, that  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  blame  her 
sisters  for  the  same  fault  she  now  saw  in  herself. 
Her  own  duty,  not  theirs,  was  what  she  had 
prayed  to  be  shown — any  wrong  thing  in  her  own 
life,  not  in  theirs. 

And  so,  without  breaking  her  leg,  Helen 
thought,  and  repented.  Bepented,  not  of  work- 
ing, for  work  like  that  she  had  chosen  greatly 
needs  to  be  done,  and  the  labourers  are  few. 

She  grieved  that  ^e  had  neglected  the  duties 
that  lay  under  her  hand.  And  so  repented  that 
while  she  still  took  an  active  part  in  other  work 
for  Christ,  and  gave  up  none  of  her  interest  in  it, 
her  light  shone  brightest  at  hme. 

The  mother  was  not  left  alone  now.  Tho 
sisters  learned  the  lesson  of  cheerful  unselfishness 
from  Helen,  and  when  there  was  something  going 
on  "  in  her  line "  as  they  called  it,  woxdd  take 
their  turn  at  home,  one  of  them  generally  accom- 
panying her.    And  so,      degrees,  they  began  to 

take  an  interest  in  the  ^^^^^'^^^^^|[^^^ 
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Helen,  and  their  life  was  raised  to  something 
beyond  and  above  what  it  had  hitherto  been. 
They  all  found  it  true  that  the  home  life  is  itself 
the  fuller  and  the  sweeter  when  Christian 
activities  spring  naturally  from  it. 

"Bear  Mrs.  Mansfield,"  said  Helen  one  day, 
when  she  had  gone  for  a  quiet  chat  with  her  old 
firiend,  '*  you  said  you  could  do  little  good  now. 
Shall  you  be  glad  if  I  tell  you  that  a  word  from 
yon  was  the  bow  drawn  at  a  venture  that  pene- 
trated the  joints  of  my  hameM?  I  was  too 
bustline  and  busy  to  listen,  to  the  still  small 
voice,  tfll  you  made  me  stop  and  think.  I  thought 
mys^  so  aotivB,  bo  mefuL  Now  I  see  there  was 
a  khid  of  eelfishness  in  it  aXL,  for  I  liked  the 
excitemeoit,  and  forgot  where  my  first  duty  lay. 
Now  we  are  all  happy  together,  and  I  felt  I  must 
tell  you  about  it !  '* 

"  Thank  Qod,  my  dear  child,  not  me,"  said  the 
good  old  lady,  *'  it  is  He  who  makes  families  to 
be  of  one  mind  in  a  house,  one  in  His  love  and 
service.  You  have  made  me  very  happy,  Helen, 
and  it  is  a  drop  that  makes  my  cup  run  over,  for 
I  got  a  letter  this  morning  that  filled  me  with 
tlunkfal  joy. 

"  You  know  Jaok  Monteith,  and  how  fond  I 
have  always  been  of  him,  and  how  I  used  to  say 
he  would  turn  out  well  after  all.  He  writes  to 
me  occasionally,  his  letters  are  just  like  himself, 
hcmest  and  true,  never  |nitting  on  the  least  bit  of 
anything  that  is  not  himself,  and  I  felt  sure  he 
was  going  right,  for  his  friends  now  are  names  I 
know  well  as  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

"  His  letter  to-day  tells  me  he  is  coming  over 
to  see  the  old  folks  at  home,  and  he  will  come  to 
see  me  on  his  way.  This  was  pleasant  news  to 
me,  but  more  pleasant  still  are  a  few  words  at 
the  end,  where  he  says  it  will  be  more  difficult  for 
him  to  show  his  colours  among  his  old  friends 
than  among  strangers,  and  that  he  is  not  a  recruit 


of  very  long  standing.  Dear,  honest  Jack  I  he 
ia  not  likely  to  hide  his  colours ;  but  you  see  he 
has  come  out  on  the  right  side. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be — and  yet  when  it  comes 
it  surpriBes  me — 0  thon  of  littj^  &ith ! " 

So  Jack  came  to  Mrs.  Mansfield,  both  on  his 
way  home  and  on  his  way  back,  and  stayed  both 
limes  a  good  deal  longer  than  he  had  intended. 

She  was  surprised  at  first  to  see  him  apparently 
just  the  same  as  ever,  but  on  second  thoughts 
acknowledged  to  herself  she  would  have  been 
disappointed  if  Jack  had  been  anything  but  J»A. 

And  no  one  could  be  long  with- him,  and  not 
see  how  dee^  and  true  the  change  was.  The  old 
levity  and  inBonciance,  the  htjf-pretended  dis- 
belief that  there  could  be  anything  better  to  live 
for  than  to  enjoy  oneself,  and  to  kill  time — all 
were  gone,  and  with  all  his  boyish  light-hearted- 
nesB  he  was  as  earnest  as  Helen  herself  about  the 
realities  of  life. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  smiled  to  herself  at  the  remem- 
brance of  past  times,  as  she  saw  her  two  favourites 
who  had  spoken  so  wickedly  of  each  other,  now 
talking  amicably  together — and  after  a  time 
more  than  amicably. 

The  dear  children  [ "  soliloquised  their  kind 
old  friend,  "  Nothing  could  please  me  better ! 
And  yet,  how  hx  apart  they  seemed  at  one  time. 
Wdl,  she  came  fnm  her  flights  down  to  her  duty, 
and  he  rose  £rom  a  self-pleasing,  aimlw  life  np 
to  his,  and  there  th^^  met — and  how  well  they 
suit  each  other  now  [ 

And,  as  Helen  had  probably  learnt  at  her 
Dorcas  meetings  to  sew  on  buttons,  and,  as  no 
doubt.  Jack  now  knew  all  about  Metlakahtla  and 
Tinnivelly — no  more  objections  could  be  made. 

So  After  all!  ... 

HABT  COOPER. 
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TI. — NATHANIEL  CULVERWELL:   THE  UGHT  OF  KATtHUL 


HENRY  ROGERS,  in  his  interesting  essay 
entitled  "  Reason  and  Faith,"  an  essay  which 
excited  much  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  1849,  com- 
mences his  paper  with  the  remark :  "  *  Reason  and 
Faith '  says  one  of  our  old  divines,  with  the 
quaintness  characteristic  of  his  day,  *  resemble 
-&e  two  sons  of  the  Patriarch,  Reason  is  the  first- 
bom,  but  Faith  inherits  the  blessing.' "  We 
remember  well  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
when  we  read  this  essay,  wondering  who  the 
quaint  old  divine  might  be,  and  it  was  i.'ot  until 
some  years  had  passed  avray  that  we  were  ftblo  to 
trace  the  paternity  of  this  saying,  when  wo  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Nathaniel  CulveiTell 
and  his  "  Light  of  Nature." 

The  books  to  whi<^  we  have  already  directetl 
the  attention  of  our  readers  needed  no  trumpet' 


call  to  claim  their  regards ;  they  have  passed 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  are  engraven 
on  the  memories  of  all  the  generations  since 
they  were  written ;  but  Culverwell's  "  Light  of 
Nature  "  may  almost  be  spoken  of  as  a  rare  book ; 
we  do  not  know  that  any  'immediate  editions 
followed  the  first,  which  now  lies  before  us, — 
"  An  El^;ant  and  learned  Discourse  of  the  Light 
of  Nature,  pnbliBhed  for  John  Bothwell,"  aner 
the  death  of  its  author,  **  at  the  sign  of  tlie  8an 
and  Fountain,  St.  Rinl's  Churchyard,  1 652,"  which 
contains  also  eight  sermons,  which  in  thoughtful 
illustration  and  evangelical  fervour  are  worthy 
of  companionship  with  the  larger  piece.  But  we 
have  also  before  us  another  edition,  published  in 
1857,  beneath  the  editorship  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  the  father  of  "fiub- 
secivsB  Brown,"  and  inSS^Iiffiedyl^K^Qi^nSilo 
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critical  essay  from  the  pen  of  the  acoompliahed 
Dr.  Cairns  of  Berwick,  a  piece  of  the  highest  order 
of  capable  and  careful  editorship. 

Now  this  book  of  Culverwell's  is  ■Wbrthy  of 
profound  regard,  oaA.  for  matter  and  style,  as  Dr. 
Gfums  has  said,  it  is  worthy  of  the  age  of  Hooker 
and  Bacon ;  yet,  like  so  many  men  of  that  time, 
— the  wealthy-tiioughted  hamoorist,  and  poetio 
reasonor  Thomas  Adams,  for  instance — ^we  know 
very  little  of  the  author,  a  trifle  more  than  we 
know  of  Adams,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  at 
all,  and  this  is  all  that  caa  be  said  in  the  way  of 
biography.  It  is  certainly  rather  curious  that, 
apparently  in  despair.  Dr.  Brown  has  fished  up 
the  account  of  the  family  of  a  wealthy  merchant 
citizen  of  Loadon,  Nicholas  Culverwell;  and  he 
gives  Bomo  account  of  its  respectable  and 
scholarly  people,  but  is  compelled  to  add  that 
it  is  doubtful  in  what  relation  the  author  of  the 
"Light  of  Nature"  stood  to  them.  We  know 
that  ho  was  a  fellow  of  EmEumel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  he  died  in  1650,  or  61,  when  yet 
young ;  foadition  also  says  that  he  belonged  to  a 
race  of  eminent  preachers,  and  that  he  was  himself 
preacher  in  the  Chapel  of  his  College.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  the  "  Light  of  Nature," 
when  published,  was  dedicated  to  the  eminent 
and  well  known  scholar  and  puritan.  Dr.  Anthony 
Tuckney,  the  master  of  that  College,  a  great,  but 
almost  forgotten  man,  whose  works  are  also  upon 
our  shelves.  William  Dillingham  edited  tliis 
■edition,  and  he  makes  provoking  reflections  upon 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Tuckney  to  the  atithor  during 
the  time  "  when  he  lay  under  the  discipline  of  so 
sad  a  providence,"  but  as  to  what  the  '*  sad  pro- 
vidence "  was  he  gives  not  the  remotest  hint. 
Thus  little  do  wo  know  of  the  author  of  this  book, 
which  Dr.  Cairns  truly  says  is  "  renuurkable  on 
three  grounds ;  as  a  literary  cnrioaily,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  philosophical  genius,  and  as  a  masterly 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  hardly 
.surpassed  in  the  history  of  British  Ethics." 
These  claims,  admirable  and  sufficient  as  they  are, 
must  also  receive  the  addition  that  the  book  has 
a  clearness  of  style,  a  brightness  of  wit  and 
fancy,  and  a  general  charm  of  manner  calculated 
to  maike  it  as  acceptable  to  the  general,  as  it  is 
certainly  interesting  to  the  scholarly,  reader. 

Take  a  proverbial  utterance  or  two.  We  have 
referred  to  one  quoted  by  Henry  Kogei^;  here 
again, 

"  I  shall  always  reverence  a  grey-haired  truth ; 
yet  prefer  reason,  a  daughter  of  eternity,  before 
antiquity^  which  is  the  offspring  of  Time." 

He  ingeniously  says : 

"  The  sceptics  pretend  to  more  ignorance  than 
they  have, — ^nay,  than  they  are  capable  of;  they 
would  take  time  to  consider,  and  no  less  tluua  their 
lifetime." 

Again,  he  speaks  of  transubatantiation  as — 
"  That  cloud  and  heap  of  contradictions  which 
doth  very  compendiously  put  out  the  eyes  of 
sense  and  reason  both  at  once ;  " 
And  the  following  seems  to  us  very  beautiful : 
"Thus  God  framed  this  great  organ  of  the 
world ;  He  tuned  it,  yet  not  so  that  it  could  play 
uiKJu  itself,  or  make  any  music  by  virtue  of  this 
f;eneral  composure,  but  that  it  might  be  fitted, 
and  prepared  for  the  finger  of  God  Himself  and 


at  the  presence  of  His  powerful  touch,  m^ht 
sound  forth  the  praise  of  its  Creator  in  a  most 
sweet  and  harmonious  manner." 

All  tiie  pages  teem  with  such  delightful  woids 
as: 

"  All  light  loves  to  dwell  at  home  with  the 
Father  of  Lights.  Heaven  is  the  Fatherlemd 
of  Lights." 

And  this  slight  sentence  is  only  a  part  of  a 
glowing  paragraph — too  long  to  quot6~-^ke  rich 
and  suggestive  in  its  phraseology. 

We  have  regarded  this  bright  and  entertaining 
book  as  the  first  of  that  fine  succession  we  possess 
in  our  language  upon  Divine  analogy.  One 
admirable  attribute  is  that  it  is  portable  and  com- 
pendious ;  that  it  does  not  tax  the  reader's  atten- 
tion for  too  long  a  time ;  and  that  its  arguments 
are  relieved  by  rich  £sioets  shedding  forth  the 
prismatic  hues  and  colours  of  fan^,  and,  as  often, 
of  curiously  applied  learning.  Xt  scarcely  need 
be  said  that  the  author  throughout  is  faitoM  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  that  to 
him  the  lights  of  nature  and  of  Bev^tion  con- 
stitute one  perfectly  harmonions  uni'^.  There 
is  one  passage  which  seems  to  us  almost  com- 
prehensive of  the  volume ;  it  is  rather  lengthy, 
but  so  beautiful,— so  illustrative  of  the  style  of 
the  author,  and  so  useful  for  what  it  may  suggest 
to  a  thoughtful  reader,  that  we  will  venture  to 
quote  it  here : 

"  Tlie  same  eye  of  a  soul  may  look  sometimes 
upon  a  lamp,  and  sometimes  upon  a  star,  one 
while  upon  a  first  principle,  another  while  upon 
a  revealed  truth,  as  hereafter  it  shall  always  look 
upon  the  sun,  and  ^  Qqd  iace  to  face.  Grace 
doth  not  come  to  pluck  up  nature  as  a  weed,  to 
root  out  the  essences  of  men;  but  it  cornea  to 
graft  spirituals  upon  mor^,  that  so  by  their 
mutual  supplies  and  intercourse  th^  inaf 
produce  most  noble  and  generous  fruit.  Can 
you  tell  me  why  the  shell  and  the  kernel  m«y 
not  dwell  together?  why  the  bodies  of  natnie 
may  not  be  quickened  by  the  soul  of  grace?  Did 
you  ever  observe  an  eye  using  a  perspective-glass, 
for  the  discovering,  and  amplifying,  and  approx- 
imating of  some  remote  and  yet  desirable  object  ? 
And  did  you  perceive  any  opposition  between  the 
eye  and  the  glass  ?  Was  there  not  rather  a  lovin;; 
correspondency  and  communion  between  them? 
Why  should  there  be  any  greater  strife  between 
&ith  and  reason,  seeing  they  are  brethren?  Do 
they  not  both  spring  from  the  same  Father  of 
Lights  ;  and  can  the  fountain  of  love  and  unit}' 
seM  forth  any  irreconcilable  streams  ?  Do  you 
think  that  God  did  ever  intend  to  divide  a 
zational  being,  to  tear  and  rend  a  soul  in  pieces, 
to  scatter  principles  of  discord  and  concision  in 
it?  If  GrOD  be  pleased  to  open  some  other 
passf^s  in  the  soul,  and  to  give  it  uiother  eye, 
does  that  prejudice  the  former." 

From  such  a  quotation  as  this  readers  who 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Culver- 
weU  for.  themselves  will  perceive  that  he  marks 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  English 
metaphysical  opinion.  The  judgment  is  sound 
whi?h  affirms  for  his  slighter  essay  a  more  com- 
prf-heusive  foundation  for  the  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding  than  that  pr^oribed  in  the  im 
mortal  work  of  Locke.    The  P^^^^^Pf  |[^^^^' 
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well  are  snch  aa,  if  they  had  been  more  distinctly 
recognised  and  rei^ised  in  the  work  of  that  great 
man,  would  have  saved  it  from  the  charge  of 
sensationalism,  or  a  mere  philosophy  of  the  senses, 
which  has  been,  perhaps,  too  unjustly  urged 
against  it ;  for  Culverwell  is  firm  and  clear  upon 
the  doctrine  that  this  light  within  man  is  a  sense 
begotten,  not  a  process  of  argument  concluded. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  great  truths  of  a  Divine  and 
Infinite  Being,  and  of  the  immortal  nature  in 
man,  and  such  like ;  they  shine  like  inherent,  or 
inherited  truths;  they  are  the  rays  from  "the 
candle  of  the  Lord  " — a  text  upon  which  Culver- 
veil  dweUs  at  great  length,  as  Mr.  Interpreter 
said  when  he  conducted  Qiristian  over  his  house, 
**he  commanded  his  man  to  light  his  candle." 
Our  author  quotes  with  approval  a  passage 
from  ^e  &mons  Salmasius,  iu  which  he  says  he 
*'  had  rather  search  for  nature's  law  in  a  naked 
Indian  than  in  a  spruce  Athenian, — in  a  rude 
American  rather  than  in  a  gallant  Boman, — ^in  a 
mere  Pagan  rather  than  in  a  Jew  or  Christian ;  " — 
And  this  because,  as  Culverwell  aaya,  "  those 
nations  that  have  more  of  art  and  improvement 
among  them  have  so  painted  nature's  face, — have 
hung  so  many  jewels  in  her  ear, — have  put  so 
many  bracelets  upon  her  hand, — have  clothed  her 
in  such  soft  and  silken  raiment  that  you  cannot 
gnesB  her  so  well  as  if  she  had  nothing  but  her 
own.  simple  and  neglected  beauty."  Perhaps  this 
may  remind  the  reader  of  the  words  of  Coleridge, 
— ^whieh  surely  sink  into  the  mind  with  inoreawd 
emphasiB, — when  stnoetme  whs  tftlVing  to  him  of 
the  formal  OTidencea  of  the  Ohidstian  reli^on, — 
"  Do  not  talk  to  me,"  he  said,  "  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,— fry  it  I "  Thus,  perhaps,  it  is 
that  the  light  of  the  Divine  candle  in  the  nature 
of  man,  while  it  is  the  most  simple  illuminatioo, 
may  become  also  the  most  difficult  of  attainment 
because  of  the  mists  and  clouds  of  human  vanity 
through  which  it  has  to  make  its  way;  and 
because  of  this  it  is  that  the  candle  does  not  seem 
to  shine  so  clearly.  Many  teachers, — even  reli- 
gions teachers,  and  religious  philosophers — ^have 
therefore  proclaimed  that  there  is  in  man  only 
**  a  {ulpable  and  disconsolate  darkness."  "  This, ' 
says  our  writer,  "  is  as  i^  because  there  are  only 
a  few  sparks  left,  you  cast  a  flood  of  water  forth 
to  i|uench  them;"  and  then,  after  his  usual 
fashion, — and  wiUi  what  some  readers  have  re- 
garded as  a  questionable  taste,  and  too  fanciful 
a  style,  he  crowds  a  variety  of  images  together, — 
which,  however,  are  all  just  and  admirable — to 
show  the  absurdity  of  such  a  mental  behaviour. 

"  It  is  but  an  old  imperfect  manuscript,  with 
some  broken  periods,  some  letters  worn  out; 
must  they,  therefore,  with  an  unmerciful  indigna- 
tion, rend  it  and  tear  it  asunder  ?  It  is  granted 
that  the  picture  has  lost  its  gloss  and  beauty,  the 
orienoy  of  its  colours,  the  elegancy  of  its  linea- 
ments, the  comeliness  of  its  proportion ;  must  it, 
therefore,  be  totally  defaced  ?  must  it  be  made  the 
great  blot?  and  must  the  very  frame  of  it  be 
brok^  in  pieces?  Would  you  persuade  the 
lutanist  to  cut  all  his  strings  in  sunder  because 
tiiey  are  out  of  tune?  tmd  will  you  break  the 
bow  upon  no  oiket  account  but  because  it  is 
unbended?  Because  men  have  not  so  much 
reason  as  they  should,  will  they  therefore  reaoLve 
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to  have  none  at  fdl?  Will  you  throw  away  your 
gold  because  it  is  mixed  with  dross  ?  Thy  very 
being,  that  is  imperfect  too ;  thy  graces,  they  are 
imperiFect, — wilt  thou  refuse  these  also  ?  " 

Culverwell  dwells  very  much  upon  the  harmony 
of  "  the  votes  and  sufirages  of  nature,"  and  what 
may  be  called  the  consent  of  a  kind  of  universal 
light.  And,  certainly,  it  is  so,  notwithstanding  a 
popular  modem  aifirmation  that  the  testimony  of 
conscience  is  only  the  tradition  of  ages,  or  the 
consensus  of  respectable  notions;  the  common 
moral  sense  of  mankind  is,  by  many,  laughed  at, 
and  denied ;  but  abundantly  more  than  enough  is 
left  to  confirm  Culverwell  s  assertion  of  a  uni- 
versal consent  in  the  glimmering  lights  in  iJie 
minds  of  men  to  assure  us  of  its  universal 
harmony.  Iiook,  he  would  say,  at  a  rough  and 
barbuous  Scythian,— a  Wild  American, — an  un- 
polished Indian, — a  superstitions  Egyptian, — a 
subtle  Ethiopian, — a  cunning  Arabian, — a  trea- 
cherous CarUiaginian, — a  luxurious  Persian, — an 
elegant  Athenian, — a  desperate  Italian, — a  fight- 
ing German, — and  **  many  other  heaps  of  nations ; 
must  it  not  be  an  admirable  and  efficacious  truth 
that  shall  so  overpower  them  all  as  to  pass  current 
among  them  ?  " 

The  matter  is  yet  further  illustrated  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  his  c<^ege,  entitled  '*  Spiritual 
Optics."  It  appears  to  have  been  published  after 
his  death,  but  yet  before  "  The  Light  of  Nature." 
It  is  &om  the  text,  Now  we  see  mrongh  a  glass 
darkly ;  "  it  oontuns  very  much  of  the  teaching 
and  doctrine  of  the  larger  work,  and  shows  bow 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  "  "  is  hid  in  the  daxk 
lantern  of  the  body."  Of  course,  therefore,  tiiis 
light,  as  it  is  "  a  derivative  light,"  is  also  an  "  as- 
cendant light."  It  is  the  prophecy  and  assurance 
of  a  brightness  to  which  it  is  hereafter  to  come, 
and  this  prophecy  of  its  future  is  very  much 
confirmed  by  a  measure  of  fulfilment  and  attain- 
ment here. 

Perhaps  many  recent  discoveries  have  shed 
confirmations  and  lights  which  had  scarcely 
reached  the  mind  of  man  in  Culverwell's  day. 
His  book,  like  the  sermons  of  the  good  Bishc^ 
Lancelot  Andrewes,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  many 
others,  bristle  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations, 
sadly  interfering,  to  only  moderately  soholu'ly 
eyes,  with  the  flow  of  rase  and  happiness  in 
reading.  The  pedantry  of  ages  differs ;  the  ]po- 
dantry  of  our  time  would  probably  affirm  its 
learning  not  by  quotations  from  the  classics,  but 
by  innumerable  references  and  illustrations  from 
works  of  science,  and  other  sources,  going  to  show 
the  certainty  of  that  light  which  may  conduct  the 
understanding  to  a  kingdom  of  truth,  and  a  king- 
dom of  trust. 

For,  in  the  house,  "  that  which  makes  manifest 
is  the  light ;  "  it  is  light  which  brings  apparently 
disjointed  and  unharmonious  things  into  unity. 
Consider  some  old  house  of  many  winding  cham- 
bers, long  halls,  and  galleries,  where  the  pictured 
panels  look  only  ghostly  in  the  moonlight; — 
where  the  floors,  oa  they  echo  the  tread  passing 
along,  almost  make  the  explorer  shiver ; — secret 
Closetsabove, — mysterious  stairs  leading  to  vaulted 
depths, — rooms  within  rooms, — some  vast  uid 
spaoums,  some  narrow  and  cramping ; — still  vyou 
are  there,  and  compelIed[5i§|f^  ^c^jrj^tlO^figli 
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the  Btrange,  bewildering,  and  desolate  old  house 
— and  you  have  no  li^t,  moonbeams  are  poor 
guides  through  the  long  rooms  and  stairways  of 
an  old  abode ; — ^but  suddenly,  appears  before  you 
one  with  authority,  and  room  beyond  room  puts 
on  a  new  aspect  as  he  commands  sufficient  light ; 
true,  it  is  not  daylight,  but "  until  the  day  break, 
and  the  shadows  flee  away  "  you  walk  on  with  firm 
steps  because  that  which  makes  manifest  is  the 
light.  Such  a  strange,  haunted  old  house  is 
the  world  in  which  we  live ;  and  in  all  ages  it 
seems,  and  in  all  countries,  people  have  thought 
that  there  is  not  any  light  along  the  chambers  and 
gaUeries  of  the  world  without  religion,  —  the 
sense  in  man  by  which  he  hails  the  light,  which 
rectifies  the  confosioiis  of  this  world,  by  intelli- 
gence of  some  kind  from  a  world  to  come. 

Hence  has  come  the  argument  from  analogy,  of 
which  Culverwell'a  work  is  one  of  the  earliest 
efforts  in  our  language ;  an  argument  wielded 
afterwards  so  successfidly  by  many  writers,  as  in 
the  suggestive  and  curious,  but  quite  unknown 
little  work  of  Eichard  Barton ;  * — ^in  Brown's 
noble  discourse  on  Analogy  t  and  with  such 
majestic  strength  by  Bishop  Butler ; — nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  "  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,"  the  bulk  of  which  precludes  most 
readers  from  making  its  acquaintance,  though 
perhaps,  of  all  books  in  our  language  of  a  meta- 
physical character,  the  most  fertile  in  easy  and 
apprehensible  illustrationB.  Such  books  as  these 
we  r^azd  as  the  natural  successors  of  that  line 
of  helpful  and  illuminating  thought  strock  out  so 
long  since  from  the  mind  of  the  young  preacher 
of  Emanuel  College. 

As  we  have  said  already,  the  argument  of 
Culverwell  is  to  show  that  the  "  light  of  nature 
is  an  ascendant  light."  It  has  been  truly  said 
we  must  get  far  enough  away  from  things 
to  embrace  principles ;  everything  is  in  getting  a 
right  point  of  view.  As  Bishop  Butler,  too,  has 
so  &iely  said,  "It  is  owned  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  clearly  understood ; 
but  it  is  not  incredible,"  he  continues,  "  that  a 
book  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of 
mankind  should  oontaau  many  truths  yet  undis- 
fsoveredf  and  that  if  nnderstood  b^ore  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things,  viU  be  attfuned  in  the  way  of 
natnial  knowledge.  And  therefore  it  follows  that 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  light  of  Bevelation : — 

"  The  pleasures  of  natural  reason  are  but  husks," 
says  Culverwell,  "  in  comparison  of  those  Gospel 
deuights ; — those  mysterious  pleasures  that  lie  hid 
in  the  bosom  of  Christ,  those  rosebuds  that  were 
dyed  in  the  blood  of  a  Saviour,  who  took  Himself 
the  thorns  and  left  you  the  roses.  "We  have  only 
looked  upon  the  pleasure  of  a  candle,  but  there 
you  have  tiie  sunshine  of  pleasure  in  its  full 
glory." 

In  the  language  of  the  beautiful  Archbishop 
Leighton,  "  we  have  a  noble  ^est  within  us ; "  and 
there  are  precognitive  instincts  which  forecast, 
by  this  light  of  nature  within,  the  ascendant 

*  The  Analogy  of  Divine  Wisdom,  in  the  Material,  SeoEd- 
tive,  Moral,  Civil,  and  Spiritual  System  of  Things.  By 
Richard  Barton,  B.D.,  1750. 

t  Things  Divine  and  Snpematural  conceived  by  Analogy 
viih  Things  Katond  and  Homan,  1783. 


destiny  of  the  souL     As  Henry  Yaughan  ha» 

said, — 

"  If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb, 

Hor  captiro  flames  must  needs  bum  thete ; 
But  vhen  the  hand  that  lockt  her  up  gives  roon^ 
Shell  shine  thnragh  all  the  Bphere." 

Prophecies  in  us  of  adaptations  for  the  fdture 
which  do,  in  part,  fulfil  thenuelves  here,  are 
luminous  hints  mm  the  lights  of  nature. 

How  well  we  remember  walking  in  a  wood» 
nearly  forty  years  since,  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire, 
with  an  interesting  naturalist ;  as  we  passed  Vy  a 
tree,  on  which  the  writer's  ignoranoe  peroeiTBd 
nothing  remarkable,  our  £rwnd  tooV  out  his 
pocket  Knife,  and  said,  Let  us  see  what  we  have 
here  I "  He  cut  into  a  little  excrescence  in  the 
bark ;  there,  safely  folded,  like  an  unfledged  bird 
in  a  nest,  or  an  infant  in  a  warm  cradle,  was  one 
of  those  little  insects  which  do  not,  like  others, 
spin  out  their  oocoon  from  themselves,  or,  like 
birds,  wander  abroad  to  build  their  own  nest. 
The  vast  oak  had  provided  a  home,  and  yielded 
up  its  juices  to  protect,  and  form  a  pleasant  couch 
for  this  strange  creature,  circling  its  mysterious 
birth  there  round  with  the  means  of  sustenance ; — 
we  say  its  mysterious  birth;  for  we  believe  it 
ia  still  a  mystery  unongst  Entomologists,  who 
cannot  understand  how  the  creature  gets  there, 
only  that  it  has,  curiously  contrived  within  itself, 
tlie  meazLS  of  boring,  and  bmediing,  and  rasping ; — 
provisions  made  fbr  its  Uttle  life,  until  it  emerges 
into  the  sunshine,  a  wonderfol  fly  on  the  wing. 
So  man  presents  himself  to  us  from  some  aspects 
as  like  a  grub,  or  a  common  worm,  hut  even  the 
"  light  of  nature  teaches  us  that,  worm  as  he  may 
be,  he  is  a  worm  with  an  instinct  to  fly." 


T  SAW  him  slowly  fall  asleep: 
^    I  saw  his  long  white  hair 
Fall  on  tlie  Book  upon  his  lap. 
In  the  old  arm-ohair. 

I  saw  his  loBg  and  silvery  curls 

Droop  on  its  holy  p^e: 
Across  the  Book  of  living  Light 

The  shadow  of  old  age  I 

Sleep  on,  old  man  I  O  never  yet 

Did  hand  of  angel  lay 
A  purer  pillow  for  man's  head — 

Golden  or  gray  I 

Glad,  from  bright  dreams,  may'st  thou  avate! 

And  when  Death's  shadows  steep 
Thy  closing  eyes,  O  may  thy  head 
On  that  pure  pillow  sleep  I 

So,  when  thou  wakenest,  shalt  thou  find, 

Raised  from  that  holy  bed, 
The  glory  of  its  morning  Truth 

Around  thy  risen  head  t 

SUIUBL  K.^  COWAN,  V.A. 
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THE  KING'S  SERVICE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  THIBTY  TEABS*  WAR. 
CHAPTER  XXIII. — SIX  UOHTUS  LATER. 


"the  bereaved  father  bowed  hib  head. 


So  the  House  of  Liibeling  -was  left  desolate. 
Hugh  Graham  said  to  the  Baron,  "Your 
gallant  son  was  the  only  one — of  all  his  servants 
and  followers — beside  Gustavns  Adolphua  at  the 
last.  In  a  heroic  eflFort  to  save  him  he  was 
wounded  mortally.  Gould  you  have  desired  a 
nobler  fate  for  him  ?  " 

And  the  bereaved  father  bowed  his  head  and 
murmured,  "  It  is  weU  with  the  lad." 

Afterwards  aU  was  told.  Sorrow,  dark  and  deep, 
enveloped  the  household  like  a  pall.  But  it  was 
a  proud,  patient  sorrow.  Nor  was  it  sorrow 
without  hope.  The  mourning  father  has  left  on 
record,  with  touching  simplicity,  the  story  of  hia 
son's  heroic  death,  dwelling  fondly  on  the  peace 
and  patience  of  those  last  days,  and  the  joy  with 
which  he  gave  his  young  life  for  his  King, — 
"  Almighty  God,"  he  concludes,  "  will  keep  his 
soul  in  His  gracious  care,  and  give  his  body  a 
joyful  Besurrection  at  the  last  day.    And  to  us 


who  remain  may  He  grant  as  blessed  a  Simeon- 
like departure,  for  His  dear  Son's  sake. — Amen." 

AU  that  was  noblest  and  gentlest  in  the  nature 
of  Hugh  Graham  came  forth  to  soothe  and 
comfort  the  mourners.  His  fine  tact  enabled 
him  to  say  just  what  would  help  and  strengthen 
— no  less  and  no  more.  Bound  to  them,  even 
before  he  knew  them  personally,  by  gratitude 
for  their  kindness  to  his  children,  he  now  added 
to  this  sentiment  genuine  respect  and  warm 
admiration. 

With  Giovana  he  was  charmed,  as  indeed  with 
such  a  daughter  what  father  could  fail  to  be  ? 
The  half  had  not  been  told  him  even  by  Hugh's 
boyish  superlatives.  Still  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  this  beautiful,  graceful  girl  was  a 
stranger  to  him  and  he  to  her.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  he  stood  even  in  a  little  awe  of  her. 
Tet  there  was  a  look  in  her  face  that  thrilled 
his  heart  to  its  very  core.    Sometimes  he  would 
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let  fan<^  have  her  way,  and  the  spirit  of  old 
4aj8  steal  over  him ;  then,  for  one  fleeting,  bliss- 
fal  moment,  he  could  think  that  it  was  the  wife 
of  his  youth  who  stood  beside  him. 

Will  it  he  believed  that  Jeanie,  on  her  aide,  did 
not  greatly  care  for  this  new-found  father  ?  In 
truth,  it  was  not  then  in  her  power  greatly  to 
care  for  anything  in  the  world.  Her  heart 
seemed  dead  within  her.  She  even  heard  without 
much  emotion,  of  his  intended  departure,  after  a 
short  sojourn  at  the  Liibeling  Hans. 

'*  I  ought  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Friedland,"  he 
said,  "  to  arrange  for  my  men,  to  explain  ray  new- 
position,  and  to  consult  his  wishes.  So  much  at 
least  I  owe  him." 

He  would  have  probably  found  it  difficult 
to  explain  his  position  to  the  Duke  of  i^'ried- 
land,  or  to  anyone,  even  to  himself.  But  ho 
seemed  bent  upon  making  the  journey,  in  spito 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  hosts,  who  were 
much  drawn  to  him,  not  only  by  the  strong 
bond  of  his  sympathy  in  their  sorrow,  but  also 
"by  that  undefinable  attractiveness  which  was  the 
distinguishing  oharacteristio  of  all  his  famil;^. 
His  children,  uid  even  his  brother,  with  all  his 
fanlts,  were  sure  to  maike  Mends  wherever  they 
went ;  and  of  this  kind  of  magnetism  ho  himself 
had  the  largest  share.  The  Lady  of  Savelburg, 
far  from  feeling  any  rancour  towards  her  sup- 
planter,  told  Jeanie  that  she  might  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  father  she  had  found.  She 
remarked  also  to  Caroline  von  Liibeling,  "This 
cavalier — who  is  like  a  knight  of  the  olden  days, 
— is  just  what  I  should  have  expected  my  Jeanie's 
father  to  be.  To  say  the  truth*  I  could  never 
feel  that  her  uncle.  Captain  Giuham,  was  quite 
worthy  of  her." 

Had  it  been  in  other  days  Caroline  would  have 
answered  laughingly,  Tou  dislike  the  poor  man 
because  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  dared  to 
admire  you."  But  now  no  aonnd  of  laughter 
was  heard  in  the  Lttheling  Haus,  "all  Joy 
was  darkened,  the  mirth  of  the  land  was 
gone." 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  her  father 
announced  his  approaching  departure,  Gertrud 
came  to  J6anie's  little  chamber.  It  was  late,  and 
most  of  the  household  had  retired  to  rest,  but  the 
young  girl  was  sitting  motionless  beside  the 
narrow  strip  of  window,  from  which  she  could 
just  see  a  patch  of  sky  and  a  few  stars.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  room,  and  she  did  not  seem 
to  be  doing  anything. 

"  Why  are  you  not  in  bed  ?  "  her  friend  asked 
almost  sharply. 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Jeanie,  shivering  a  little 
at  the  words,  or  rather  at  the  tone  ip  wMch  they 
were  spoken. 

"  You  look  cold,  and  no  wonder.  Lot  me  feel 
your  hands,  child,  they  are  frozen.  If  you  must 
sit  up  half  the  night  in  mid-winter,  with  the  snow 
deep  on  the  ground,  at  least  wrap  something  warm 
around  you.'  And  laying  down  the  small  lamp 
she  had  brought,  she  took  a  fur-lined  mantle  from 
her  own  shoulders  and  folded  it  around  those 
of  the  trembling  girl.  "  There,  that  is  better. 
What  do  you  say?  That  you  don't  want  it? 
Don't  talk  nonsense  to  mo." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  ?    It  is  not  like  you," 
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said  Jeanie  with  a  great  weariness  in  her  voice, 
and  also  a  faint  accent  of  surprise. 

"  No,  you  are  right  there.  It  is  not  like  me. 
Indeed  it  is  not  L  X  would  fain  sit  beside  you, 
and  weep  with  you.    I  know  all,  Jeanie." 

*'  Oh — no — ^not  now — I  could  not  bear  it " — a 
moan  of  agony,  suppressed  but  intense,  trembled 
in  the  cadence  of  the  broken  words. 

"No,  you  could  not.  Nor  would  it  be  good 
for  you  just  now.  You  have  no  time  now  for 
tears.  God  is  calling  you  not  to  weep,  but  to 
work.  He  bids  you  he  strong  and  do  Hia  will. 
Jeanie,  your  father  will  not  leave  this  to-morrow, 
nor  for  many  to-morrows." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Jeanie  still 
wearily,  though  roused  a  little  by  her  words. 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  ho  has  the  fever — that 
fever  which  has  been  lingering  in  our  old  houses 
and  our  narrow  streets  since  last  Summer's 
trouble.  He  ate  nothing  to-day,  and  though  he 
would  not  complain,  it  was  easy  to  see  thathewas 
suffering.  His  eyes  were  heavy,  and  his  face  was 
flushed.^' 

"  I  did  not  see  it." 

"No,  you  did  not.  Eyes  dim  with  sorrow 
sometimes  miss  things  they  ought  to  see.  In  my 
time  of  desolation  mine  missed  much.  I  do  not 
want  youra  to  do  the  same.   Jeanie,  your  ibther's 

life  is  in  your  hands." 
"  His  life  ?  " 

*'  You  know  well  that,  with  God's  blessing,  care 
and  good  tendance  can  work  wonders  in  these 
cases.  Our  kind  friends  here  will  do  everything 
in  their  power ;  still  the  work  is  yourf,  Gfod  has 
given  it  to  yon." 

"To  think  that,  in  all  their  trouble,  they  should 
have  this  too.  And  after  what  they  did,  last 
summer,  for  Hugh !  " 

*'  Do  not  grieve  about  that.  He  who  sends  the 
sickness  knows  what  He  is  doing.  It  may  prove 
an  angel  of  mercy  and  healing  to  this  house. 
But  your  work  lies  stnught  before  you.  Bise 
up  and  do  it.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ; 
be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed ;  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee." 

"  May  He  help  me,"  Jeanie  murmured.  Then 
without  another  word  she  got  up,  and  gave  the 
mantle  back  to  her  friend,  t^ing  instead  a 
woollen  kerchief  and  folding  it  around  her.  "  I 
wiK  go  in  softly  to  my  fatLer's  room,"  she  said. 
"  If  he  sleeps  I  need  not  disturb  him,  if  he  wakes, 
and  is  suffering,  I  may  be  able  to  do  something. 
— No,  thank  you,  not  tne  lamp  now.  I  will  return 
for  it,  if  I  nrad  it." 

"  Th&t  is  well.  Bememher,  I  shall  be  at  hand 
should  you  want  anything." 

Thus  began  Jeanie's  long  attendance  on  her 
fever-stricken  father.  He  was  the  more  easily 
prostrated  by  the  malady  because  he  had 
not  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
wotmd  ;  while  his  rapid  journey,  and  the  various 
emotions  he  had  undergone  told  disastrously 
upon  his  weakened  frame.  The  fever  was 
low,  and  he  was  never  thought  to  be  in 
immediate  danger  ;  but  one  relapse  after  another 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  physician,  and 
caused  grave  anxiety  to  thcrae  around  him, 
especially  to  the  brave  and  loving  watcher  who 
nursed  him  day  and^ii^ht  wit^^^^^^|^der 
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and  assidnons  caxe.  But  strength  stole  hack  at 
last,  though  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees. 
When,  the  fever  smote  him,  the  snow  was  deep 
on  the  ground  ;  before  he  was  able  to  look  again 
on  the  face  of  the  outer  world,  the  trees  were 
green,  and  the  orchards  gay  with  blossom. 

The  morning  camo  at  length  when,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  his  son,  he  went  forth  into  the  garden, 
to  breathe  the  fresh  sweet  air  of  May.  Hugh 
loved  his  father  dearly,  and  during  the  time  of 
his  illness  had  been  greatly  ooncemed  for  him, 
and  most  anxious  to  be  of  use  in  any  way  ho 
could.  But  Baron  von  Ltibeling,  who  took  an 
almost  paternal  interest  in  the  boy  who  had  been 
the  friend  of  his  son,  thought  it  right  that  ho 
should  attend  one  of  Uie  excellent  schools  of  the 
city,  where  he  was  making  good  progress, 
especially  in  the  classics,  which  of  course  had 
not  been  taught  him  in  the  Swedish  camp. 
This  day  he  had  a  holiday  for  the  purpose 
of  escorting  his  father  in  his  first  walk ; 
and  was  glad  and  proud  to  do  it,  while  Jeanie, 
left  at  last  with  the  prospect  of  a  full  half  hour's 
leisure,  went  up  to  her  little  chamber  in  the  roof. 
She  meant  to  kneel  down  there,  and  thank 
God,  who  had  heard  the  cry  of  her  heart.  He 
had  brought  back  her  father  from  the  gates 
of  the  grave ;  and  He  had  done  much  more  than 
that  for  him  and  for  her.  Yet  what  she  meant 
to  do  was  not  done.  She  thought  half  an  hour 
was  quite  enough  for  this  first  venture  into  the 
open  air ;  and  to  ascertain  the  time  with  accuracy 
she  glanced  at  the  watch  which  lay  upon  the  litUe 
table  near  l^r.  It  did  not  tell  her  what  she 
asked — but  it  told  her  much  more  tluit  she  had 
not  asked  from  itt  With  an  uncontrollable 
passion  of  pain,  the  past  swept  over  her  again. 
She  saw  August's  bright  face,  she  heard  his 
voice,  she  felt  him  plM»  the  "  Nuremberg  egg  " 
in  her  half-reluctant  hand. 

She  knew  all  that  was  over — that  the  beauty 
and  the  glory  of  that  young  life  had  passed  for 
ever  from  the  earth.  Never  more  to  see  that 
&ce,  never  more  to  hear  that  voice ! 

"  Oh,  the  terror,  oh,  the  onguiBfa, 
Of  that  one  word  '  NeTermore.' " 

All  that  remained  to  her  to  show  that  the  past 
was  not  quite  a  dream  was  this  watch  and  this 
ribbon  stained  with  blood — ^the  blood  shed  so 
gladly  for  his  King — ^lus  King  whom  he  could  not 
save.  Dead  things  that  remained  when  the 
living  and  the  loving  were  gone  for  ever — how 
worthless  they  seemed,  and  yet  how  precious ! 
Instead  of  words  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
only  tears  and  sobs  without  measure  or  restraint, 
welled  up  from  the  breaking  heart  of  Giovana 
Graluun.  Nature,  long  repressed,  had  her  way 
at  last. 

In  this  passion  of  weeping  Gertrud  von  Savel- 
bnrg  found  her.  For  a  long  time  she  did  not 
speak  to  her.  She  only  put  her  arm  around  her, 
drew  her  close,  and  let  her  weep  upon  her  breast, 
not  now  making  any  efibrt  to  check  the  flow  of 
her  sorrow.  It  was  Jeanie  herself  who  first 
struggled  to  regain  her  calmness.  I  want  to  tell 
yon  something,"  she  sobbed ;  "  something  good, 
that  you  will  like  to  hear, — ^but  I  know  not  how 
it  is  with  mo.    Everything  came  back  just 


now.  The  sunshine— the  floirers — our  journey 
last  spring — don't  you  remember  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear  child,  I  remember  all.  I  knew 
that  his  heart  went  out  to  yon,  and  that  your 
own  answered  silently,  I  -think  before  either  of 
you  knew  it  yourselves.  And  now,  God  knows  I 
am  glad  for  you  from  my  inmost  heart." 

"  Glad  for  me  ?  "  said  Jeanie  surprised.  '*  Glad 
for  me  ?  All  my  gladness  is  gone  for  ever.  Hy 
heart  is  breaking." 

'*  Yet  I  am  glad  for  you.  You  will  be  glad 
yourself  hereafter,  to  your  life's  end,  and  beyond  it. 
Child,  you  are  rich.  You  know  it,  even  in  the 
midst  of  your  sorrow.  Would  you  give  up  your 
memories,  with  all  their  pain,  for  all  the  hopes  of 
happy  maidens  who  have  never  known  sorrow  ?  " 

Jeanie  shook  her  head  silently,  but  very 
decidedly,  and  her  friend  went  on,  "  You  know 
that  you  woidd  rather  have  the  heart  of  August 
von  Liibeling  who  is  in  his  grave  than  that  of  the 
best  and  bravest  knight  that  walks  the  earth 
amongst  living  men.  Therefore  I  say  you  are 
rich.  You  have  more,  Jeanie,  than  I  have  ever  had. 
Few  of  us  women  are  given  so  much.  Memories 
of  truth  and  tenderness  and  self-forgetting 
heroism — hopes  sure  and  certain  of  a  gilad 
ro-nnion  beyond  the  grave." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  at  last  Jesuiie  tried  to 
speak,  "Yes,  I  believe  it  all.  God  is  good.  I 
shall  see  his  face  again — in  the  morning.  I  am 
not  unhappy,  Franlein  Gertrud.  The  thought  is 
with  me  always — ^but  not  always — not  often — a 
thonght  of  sorrow.  Only  sometimes  there  will 
come  over  me  that  terrible  *  never  more.'  And 
then  I  cannot  help  " 

"You  cannot  help  thme  tears,  I  know  that. 
But  more  and  more,  as  your  days  go  on,  the 
sorrow  will  fade,  and  the  pride  and  joy  will 
grow  and  brighten.  That  is  how  time  heals,  not 
by  making  us  forget, — which  would  be  death, 
not  life, — but  by  transfiguring  memory,  and 
making  it  a  joy  and  glory  instead  of  a  pain. 
Loss  is  of  the  things  seen,  which  are  temporal, 
love  of  the  things  not  seen,  which  are  eternal." 

"  Fraulein  Gertrud,  I  think  yon  have  learned 
much." 

*'  Then  it  is  you  who  have  taught  me,  dear 
child." 

"  I !  no,  indeed.  I  have  never  taught  yon  any- 
thing." 

"We  teaoh  best  when  we  teach  without 
intending  it.  Do  you  remember,  in  Frankfort, 
when  I  knew  you  farst  and  told  you  of  my  own 
sorrow — how  you  said  to  me,  '  Chrot  comfort  yon. 
He  can  do  it,  and  He  will  ? ' " 

"  I  do  not  remember  saying  it  to  you.  But  I 
asked  Him  to  do  it,  often  and  often." 

"I  think  He  began  to  do  it  from  the  time  I 
came  here.  Do  you  know,  Jeanie,  that  in  those 
dark  days  I  hacl  ceased  to  believe  He  was  at 
all?" 

I  feared  it  sometimes.  But  1  dared  not  give 
words,  even  in  my  own  heart,  to  a  thought  so 
unspeakably  awful.  Is  not  that '  outer  darkness ' 
*  blackness  of  darkness  ?  * 

"  It  was  80  to  me.  But  gradually,  I  know 
not  how,  there  dawned  upon  me  a  faint  glimmer 
of  light.  Your  &ith,  that  of  poor  fdlow 
countrymen  here,  that^|^,^§  jj^^lg^g4i^t 
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his  hattles — all  these  helped  me.  I  seemed  to 
see  God  working  around  me,  and  to  feel  His 
hand.    That  was  like  life  from  the  dead." 

"  Bl  His  favour  is  life/'  said  Jeanie. 

"His  &TOur  I  knew  not  yet.  Enough  at  first 
waa  the  thought  that  Be  is,  and  that  He  rei^s. 
That  this  wond  is  not  chaos,  but  apart  of  His 
kingdom.  Not  the  prey  of  the  strongest,  whether 
the  strongest  be  the  King  of  Sweden,  the 
Kaiser  or  the  Jesuits,  but  ^e  platform  where 
He  is  working  out  tite  good  jdeasure  of  His 
will." 

"But  the  king's  death?'*  asked  Jeanie  with 
interest.  Did  not  that  shake  your  faith  ?  I 
have  often  thought  it  might  have  made  mine 
Iremble,  only  for  that  which  came  with  it,  and 
whioh  blottwl  out  all  else  for  me." 

"  Strange  ,  to  say  it  strengthened  mine.  It  led 
me  a  step  feather,  from  the  general  to  the 
partioalar  and  peraonal  care  of  God  for  His 
creatores.  Hen  thm^t  and  talked  of  the  king 
as  an  *  instnunent '  in  His  hands,  till  th^  forgot 
he  waa  not  like  the  rod  or  the  axe  in  the 
hand  of  him  that  wields  it,  but  a  faithful  servant, 
consciously  and  willingly  doing  the  work  of  the 
Lord  he  loved." 

"Oh,  but  does  not  that  make  the  perplexity 
all  the  greater?  Everyone  loved  him  so.  Do 
you  not  remember  how  all  along  his  journeys — 
that  journey  that  led  him  to  the  field  of  Ltttzen, 
— the  people  flocked  around  him,  weeping  and 
blessing  him  as  their  deliverer,  kissing  the  hem 
of  his  garment  and  the  scabbaid  of  his  sword? 
Hugh  told  me  he  heard  at  Naumberg  that  the 
King  sfud  to  those  around  him  there, '  I  fewr  God 
will  rebuke  us  for  this,  and  soon  teach  these 
foolish  people  my  fraU  mortality.' " 

"  And  the  stroke  which  taught  them  that,  to 
thour  sorrow,  what  did  it  do  for  Mml  Suppose 
him  alive  now,  luid  with  the  Empire  at  his  feet  ? 
Beyond  a  question  his  was  a  proud,  heroic  spirit, 
full  of  passionate  hopes  and  lofty  dreams,  with 
the  ambition  that  is  inseparable  from  genius,  (uid 
the  love  of  power  which  always  marks  the  man 
bom  to  wield  it.  Must  he  not  have  descended  to 
the  level  of  mere  worldly  conquerors  ?  "Would  he 
not  have  found  work  to  do  of  a  lower  and 
coarser  kind,  and  would  not  the  hand  have  taken, 
as  it  ever  does,  the  colour  of  what  it  worked 
in?  But  Grod  kept  him  for  better  things.  He 
called  His  stainless  knight  to  come  up  higher, 
ere  victory  or  empire  had  spoiled  him,  or  his 
bright  fame  had  been  tarnished  by  one  selfish  aim 
or  act.  So  &r  was  He  from  saorifioing  ^s 
servant  to  His  'cause'  or  to  *ihe  interests  of 
Frotegtantjam,*— which  doubtless  He  will  know 
how  to  provide  for  some  other  way.  I  learned 
from  that  kingly  death  at  Lutzen  that  we — we 
ourselves — are  of  more  value  in  His  sight,  not 
than  *many  sparrows'  but  than  many  battles, 
ay,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties.  With  Him 
assuredly  there  is  no  difference  between  great 
and  sm^,  if  the  king  was  precious  in  His  eyes, 
so  are  you  and  I.  Then,  Jeanie,"  she  added 
gently  stroking  her  hair,  "then  X  thought  of 
your  liffe,  of  your  words  to  me  in  Frankfort,  of 
your  sorrow,  and  I  said  within  myself,  Will  Christ 
comfort  her,  as  she  said  He  would  comfort  me  ? 
I  will  own  that  at  first  I  feared  for  you,  lest  the 


great  water  floods  should  prevail  j^inst  yon. 
When  the  tidings  came  that  changed  your  life — 
though  you  shed  no  tear  and  made  no  sign — 
rather  perhaps  becauee  you  did  not — you  seemed 
as  one  stricken  fur  death.  I  shall  never  f<n^t 
the  look  in  those  quiet  eyes  of  yours.  It  is  gone 
now,  thank  God ;  the  teus  you  ahed  to-day  are 
but  summer  rain  which  clears  the  sky  and  makei 
the  sunshine  brighter.  It  passed  away  that  night, 
when  you  rose  up  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  your 
father.  From  that  hour  your  courage,  your  cheer- 
fulness, your  faith,  your  patience,  have  been  a 
daily  lesson  to  me.  No  need  to  say  that  God  was 
with  you,  you  have  been  *  a  living  epistle  known 
and  read  of  all,'  wherein  He  has  written  how 
well  He  can  comfort  and  uphold  the  hearts  of 
those  who  trust  Him.  Now,  dear  child,  I  too  can 
say  He  has  comforted  me." 

"  Thank  God,"  sobbed  Jeanie.  "Thank  God!" 
she  said  ^;ain  more  calmly.  "  Oh,  how  good  He 
is !  Indeed  I  should  be  ashamed  of  thrae  tean. 
This  is  a  day  of  joy  to  me.  My  fatherland  now 
you,  my  kind  friend,  who  have  been  as  a  mother 
tome  " 

"  But  what  of  your  father  ?  " 

"  Oh  such  joy !  Let  me  tell  you  about  him. 
He  too  has  found  rest  for  his  soxu.  He  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross." 

"  Then  the  snare  is  broken,  and  the  captive  of 
Borne  set  free  ?  He  has  forsaken  her  ddusLons  to 
return  to  a  purer  faith  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  forsaken  them  as  forgotten  them, 
as  the  strange  forms  we  fancy  in  uie  shades  of 
night  are  forgotten  when  the  day  breaks.  He 
says  it  was  nothing  bnt  the  hunger  of  bis 
empty,  unsatisfied  heart  that  drore  him  to  Bome. 
That  in  his  early  days  he  learned  a  great  deal  ahoat 
Christ,  bnt  he  never  learned  Christ.  He  knew 
the  truths  of  Scripture  as  a  Idind  man  might  know 
by  name  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  their  order 
and  their  relation  to  each  other.  He  told  me 
that  the  Catechism  and  the  Confession  of  Faith 
seemed  to  him  like  unadorned,  unsightly  cups- 
earthen  vessels — men  taught  him  to  prize  be- 
cause as  they  said  they  were  full  of  living  water, 
though  he  had  ever  found  them  dry  and  empty. 
And  that,  dry  in  his  disappointment,  the  church 
offered  him  her  golden  cup  richly  chased  and 
jewelled,  and  he  took  it  eagerly.  But  there  was 
poiBoned  wine  within,  and  the  draught  well  nigh 
slew  him."  She  paused,  trying  to  recall  exactly 
what  followod  next,  and  Gertmd  asked  her,  with 
a  little  hesitation,  "Do  you  thhik  be  would  like 
yon  to  tell  me  all  this?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  he  would ;  you  are  my 
best  friend,  as  he  well  knows ;  moreover  he 
holds  yon  himself  in  much  esteem.  He  was 
beginning  to  grow  dissatisfied  with  Rome  at 
the  time  of  his  coming  here  first,  and  of  our 
sorrow.  The  chapters  Hugh  repeated  to  him 
helped  him  not  a  little.  I'hen  the  fever  smote 
him,  and  in  the  time  of  his  weakness  and 
pain  God  Himself  spoke  to  his  heart.  So  ho  tells 
me  now.  And  he  says  God  used  my  poor,  weak 
words  to  help  him.  Is  not  that  wonderful, 
seeing  he  is  so  wise  and  learned,  and  I  know  so 
little  ?  God  showed  him  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and 
Bedeemer.  His  own  words  ax&  *  Christ,  answers 
all  my  needs  and 
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"  Truly  is  a  good  day.  -Yon  onght  to 
thank  God  and  take  courage." 

"  So  I  do.  Dear  Fraulein,  can  it  be  wrong  to 
think  that  the  strength  to  do  Qod's  will  and  to 
witness  for  Him  has  come  to  me  through  the 
presence  of  that  young  life  spent  for  Him — 
and  not  ended,  but  going  on  still  in  Hia 
Keaven  ?  " 

A  step  was  on  the  narrow  stair,  and  a  clear 
young  voice  drew  near  and  nearer,  singing  a 
Swe^sh  battle  hymn : 

"  Thy  cauae  is  God's — go  at  Hig  call, 
Aud  to  Uifi  hand  commit  thy  all, 

Fear  thou  no  ill  impending; 
His  Gideon  shall  arise  for  thee, 
God's  word  and  people  manfully. 

In  God's  own  time  defending." 

And  Hugh  entered  the  room.  As  he  did  so 
the  Lad^  of  Savelburg  turned  to  him  with  an 
air  of  mild,  almost  motherly  reproof. 

"  My  dear  boy,  remember  your  promise." 

Hugh  stood  abashed  for  a  moment,  "  Oh,  I 
forgot,"  he  said  apolofretically.  "  Those  words 
are  singing  themselves  in  my  heart  all  day,  so 
my  lips  take  them  up  without  knowing  it." 

They  were  part  of  the  battle  hymn  which 
came  irom  ike  great  heart  of  Qustavus  himself, 
on.  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Ltttzen,  and  was  chanted, 
on  that  fotal  morning  by  twioe  ten  thousand 
manly  voices.    (Jertrud,  fearing  for  the  e£fect 
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on  Jeanie,  had  made  Hugh  promise  not  to  sing 
them  in  her  presence ;  but  she  looked  up  brightly 
at  her  brother. 

"  No  human  words  are  more  dear  to  me,"  she 
said.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Where  have  you  left 
my  father?  " 

"In  the  library,  talking  business  with  the 
Baron.  He  met  us  coming  in  from  the  garden, 
and  took  my  father's  arm.  Then  they  began 
upon  all  sorts  of  things;  and  went  in  together, 
I  suppose,  to  finish  them.  But  I  think,  Jednio, 
that  you  ought  to  go  to  him,  and  bring  him  some 
wine,  or  a  custard,  or  something." 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  so,  though  I  do  not  like  dis- 
turbing him.  Fraulein  Gertrud,  do  you  remember 
the  little  book  of  hymns  you  gave  me  when  we 
first  came  here  ?  I  love  them  all ;  but  these 
words  seem  written  for  no  one  in  the  world  but 
me. 

**'Woll  He  knows  how  best  to  grant  me. 
All  the  longing  hopes  that  haunt  me. 

All  things  hare  their  proper  day. 
I  would  dictate  to  Him  never, 
As  God  wills  so  be  it  ever. 
When  He  wills  I  will  obey. 

If  on  earth  He  bids  me  linger. 
He  will  guide  me  with  His  finger. 

Through  the  years  tliBt  now  look  dU: 
All  that  earth  has  fleets  and  changes, 
Aa  a  river  onward  ranges. 
But  I  rest  in  peace  with  Him." 
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LOOKING  into  an  old  volume  of  the  "  Tatler," 
1710, 1  find  that  No.  233,  of  that  magazine, 
dated  October  4,  consists  of  a  paraphrase  of  the 
venerable  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt.  Steele,  or 
Addison,  or  whoever  wrote  that  article,  wished 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
time  a  history  which  perhat»  few  of  them  had 
read  in.  ^ly  Writ.  The  apologetic  way  in  which 
the  narrative  is  introduced  is  very  amusing,  but 
the  intention  was  good,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  the  subject  is  dealt  with.  The  paper 
thus  runs : 

When  the  mind  has  been  perplexed  with  anxious 
cares  and  passions,  the  best  method  of  bringing 
it  to  its  usual  state  of  trfmquillity,  is,  as  much  as 
we  possibly  can,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
adversities  of  persons  of  higher  consideration  in 
virtue  imd  merit  than  ourselves.  By  this  means 
all  the  little  incidents  of  our  own  lives,  if  they 
are  unfortunate,  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  justice 
upon  our  &ults  and  indiscretions.  When  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  excellent  and  deserving  of  a 
better  fate  are  wretched,  we  cannot  but  resign 
ourselves,  whom  most  of  us  know  to  merit  a  much 
worse  state  than  that  we  are  placed  in.  For  such 
and  many  other  occasions,  there  is  one  admirable 
relation  which  one  might  recommend  for  certain 
periods  of  one's  life,  to  touch,  comfort,  and  improve 
the  heart  of  man. 

The  history  I  am  going  to  speak  of  is  that  of 
Joseph  in  Holy  Writ,  which  is  related  with  suoh 


majestic  simplicity,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  strike 
us  with  strong  touches  of  nature  and  compassion ; 
and  he  must  be  a  stranger  to  both  who  can  read  it 
with  attention,  and  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
vioissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  a  profanation  to  tell  it  one's  way  here, 
that  they,  who  may  be  unthinking  enou^  to  be 
more  frequenUy  readers  of  such  papers  as  this 
than  of  Sacred  Writ,  may  be  advemsed,  that  the 
greatest  pleasures  the  imagination  can  be  enter-, 
tained  with  are  to  be  foimd  there,  and  that  even 
the  style  of  the  Scriptures  is  more  than  human. 

Joseph,  a  beloved  child  of  Israel,  became  invidi- 
ous to  his  elder  brethren,  for  no  other  reason  but 
his  superior  beauty  and  excellence  of  body  and 
raind,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  bear  his 
growing  virtue,  and  let  him  live.  They  therefore 
conspire  his  death ;  but  Nature  pleaded  so 
strongly  for  him  in  the  heart  of  one  of  them, 
that,  by  his  persuasion,  they  determined  rather 
to  bury  him  in  a  pit  than  be  his  immediate 
executioners  with  their  own  hands.  When  thus 
much  was  obteuned  for  him,  their  minds  still 
softened  towards-  him,  and  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  some  jiassengers  to  sell  him  into  Egypt. 
Israel  was  persuaded,  by  the  artifice  of  his  sons, 
that  the  youth  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 
But  Joseph  was  sold  to  slavery,  and  still  exposed 
to  new  misfortunes,  from  the  same  cause  as  before, 
his  beauty  and  his  virtue.  By  a  false  accusation 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  but^  in  jprocess  of 
time  delivered  from  it^iyjtizQQtiaiAera!ld2& 
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wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  made  the  governor  of 
Pharaoh's  house.  In  tiiia  elevation  of  hia  fortune, 
his  brothers  were  sent  into  Egypt  to  buy  neces- 
saries of  life  in  a  famine.  As  soon  as  they  are 
brought  into  his  presence,  he  beholds,  but  he  be- 
holds with  compassion,  the  men  who  had  sold  him 
to  slavery,  approaching  him  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence. While  he  was  looking  over  his  Invthren,  he 
takes  a  resolution  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
pleasure  of  stirring  their  and  his  own  aflfections, 
hy  keeping  himself  concealed,  and  examining  into 
the  circumstances  of  their  family.  For  this  end, 
with  an  air  of  severity,  as  a  watchful  Minister  to 
Pharaoh,  he  accuses  them  as  spies,  who  are  come 
into  Egypt  with  designs  against  the  state.  This 
led  them  into  the  account  which  he  wanted  of 
them,  the  condition  of  their  ancient  father  and 
little  brother,  whom  they  had  left  behind  them. 
When  he  had  learned  that  his  brother  was  living 
he  demands  the  bringing  him  to  Egypt,  as  a  proof 
of  their  veracity. 

But  it  would  be  a  vain  and  empty  endeavour, 
to  attempt  laying  this  excellent  representation  of 
the  passions  of  man  in  tiie  same  colours  as  they 
appear  in  the  Sacred  Writ,  in  any  ol^er  manner, 
or  almost  any  other  words,  than  those  made  use 
of  in  the  page  itself.  I  am  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  turn  my  designed  narration  rather  into  a 
comment  upon  the  several  parts  of  that  beauti- 
ful and  passionate  scene.  When  Joseph  expects 
to  see  Benjamin,  how  natural  and  how  forcible  is 
the  reflection,  "  This  affliction  is  come  upon  us, 
in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  our  brother's  soul 
without  pity  ? "  How  moving  must  it  be  to 
Joseph  to  hear  Beuben  accuse  the  rest,  that  they 
would  not  hear  what  he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  his 
innocence  sud  distress  ?  He  turns  from  them, 
and  weeps ;  but  commands  his  passion  so  far  as 
to  give  orders  for  binding  one  of  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  rest,  while  he  at  leisure  observed 
their  different  sentiments  and  concern  in  their 
gesture  and  countenance.  When  Benjamin  is 
demanded  in  bondage  for  stealing  the  cup,  with 
what  force,  and  what  resignation  does  Judah 
address  his  brother ! 

In  what  words  shall  I  speak  to  my  Lord? 
With  what  confidence  can  I  say  any  thing  ?  Our 
guilt  is  but  too  apparent ;  we  submit  to  our  fate. 
"  We  are  my  Lord's  servants,  both  we  and  he  also 
with  whom  the  cup  is  found."  When  that  is  not 
accepted,  how  pathetically  does  he  recapitulate 
the  whole  story  ?  And  approaching  nearer  to 
Joseph,  delivers  himself  as  follows ;  which,  if  we 
fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  relation  between  the 
pleader  and  the  judge,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  tears. 

**  Sire,  let  me  intrude  so  far  upon  you,  even  in 
the  high  condition  in  which  you  are,  and  "Uie 
miserable  one  in  which  you  see  me  and  my 
brethren,  to  inform  you  of  the  circumstances  of 
us  unhappy  men  that  prostrate  ourselves  before 
you.  When  we  were  firat  examined  by  you,  you 
inquired,  for  what  reason  my  Lord  inquired,  we 
know  not ;  but  you  inquired,  whether  we  had 
not  a  father,  or  a  brother  ?  We  then  acquainted 
you,  that  we  had  a  father,  an  old  man,  who  had 
a  child  of  his  old  age,  and  had  buried  another 
son,  whom  he  had  by  the  same  woman.  You 


were  pleased  to  command  us  to  bring  the  child 
he  had  remaining  down  to  you :  We  did  so ;  and 
he  has  forfeited  his  liberty.  But  my  father  sud 
to  us,  You  know  that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons ; 
one  of  them  was  torn  in  pieces  :  If  mischief  be&l 
this  also,  it  will  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Accept  therefore,  oh  my 
Lord  I  me  for  your  bondman,  and  let  the  laid 
return  with  his  brethren,  that  I  may  not  see  the 
evil  that  shall  come  on  my  father."  Here  Joseph's 
passion  grew  too  great  for  further  disguise,  and 
he  reveals  himself  with  exclamations  of  transport 
and  tenderness. 

After  their  recovery  from  their  first  astonish- 
ment, his  brethren  were  seized  with  fear  for  the 
injuries  they  had  done  him ;  but  how  generously 
does  he  keep  them  in  countenance,  and  make  an 
apology  for  him  :  *'  Be  not  angry  with  yotir- 
selves  for  selling  me  hither ; "  call  it  not  so,  bat 
think  Providence  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve 
life. 

It  would  be  needless  to  go  through  all  the 
beauties  of  this  sacred  narrative;  but  any  one 
who  shall  read  it,  at  an  hour  when  he  is  disen- 
gaged from  all  other  re^^-ards  or  interests  than 
what  arise  from  it,  will  feel  the  alternate  passbn 
of  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  son,,  so  warm  in  him, 
that  they  will  incline  him  to  exert  himself,  in 
such  of  those  characters  as  happen  to  be  bis, 
much  above  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life. 


TUG  THREE  SUNBEAMS. 

"^ERY  early  ou  a  bright  Bum- 
mcr  monuDg  thrM  little 
Sunbeams,  named  SfHightlv, 
Sparkle,  and  Sunnj,  left 
their  home  in  the  b^iotiM 
sun. 

Lot  na  go  doini  to  tlie 
Earthland  to-da^,"  said 
Sprightly  as  alio  Bptsog 
lightly  to  the  edge  of  a 
cloud  that  \ras  siuling  past. 
"We  haro  only  Lad  th«e 
clouds  U>  talk  to  for*  tluee 
whole  dnya,  and  the  rains 
and  8  to  rm  y  winda  Iiave 
ewept  over  the  earth  and 
made  it  gloomy  and  sad. 
The  flowers  will  all  be 
weeping  if  wo  do  not  go 
to-day." 

"  O  yes,  let  us  go,'*  cried  Sparkle.  "  I  want  to  see  my 
face  in  the  great  sea,  and  make  the  gema  glitter  in  the 
Queen's  crown,  and  on  the  palace  of  glass  I  found  the  other 
day,  I  will  m^e  a  hundred  rainbows." 

"And  what  will  little  Sunny  do?"  asked  the  Clond, 
who  had  been  quietly  listening  all  tho  while. 

"O  she  can't  do  much,  she  is  so  little,"  said  Sparide. 
"And  she  always  will  go  to  the  diity  misoxaUo  places  that 
wo  do  not  liko  at  all." 

"  Because  I  am  not  too  b^  to  get  in,**  said  Sunny;  "and 
they  need  mo  so  much  there.  I  v^"^  ta  eamtoitMms  ^ 
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the  md  one*  ifl  can  to-day,  and  then  I  viU  come  irith  you 
for  a  firolio  on  the  Bhining  sea." 

So  they  said  *«Good  taanang"  to  the  grey  Cloud,  but 
Suirny  lingered  behind  for  a  moment  to  kiM  her  old  fiiend, 
and  a  levely  golden  li^t  oune  into  his  face  vheze  her 
caress  had  been,  and  he  blessed  her  as  she  too  went  out  of 
Bight 

Kow  Sparkle  did  not  feel  quite  happy  after  her  little 
sister's  vords,  and  just  for  a  minute  she  half  resolved  to  go 
with  her  to  the  crowded  city  and  give  up  her  own  pleasure 
for  one  day. 

But  looking  down  she  saw  the  ocean  asleep  far  below, 
and  heard  the  wares  whispering  in  their  dreams,  and  she 
said,  "I  will  just  go  down  and  wake  them  for  one  game  of 
play." 

And  OS  she  stooped  to  see  her  face  in  the  waters  a  ripple 
awoke  and  flashed  bock  her  brightness,  and  soon  another, 
and  another  caught  the  reflection  of  her  beauty,  till  vain 
little  Sparkle  saw  the  wares  all  around  laughing  and 
racing  to  see  who  should  reach  her  first  She  loved  their 
flattery,  bat  she  did  not  mean  to  be  caught ;  and  bo,  skim- 
ming from  ripple  to  ripple,  now  touching  the  spray  till  it 
shone  like  ^ver,  now  burnishing  the  wings  of  the  sea  birds 
as  they  passed,  she  went  on  and  on  till  the  little  waves 
grew  tired  of  chasing  her  at  last,  and  Sparkle  herself  fell 
wdary  and  lay  down  on  a  billow  to  sleep. 

At  midday  she  woke  feeling  rattier  stiff  and  cramped 
after  her  nap  on  snoh  a  cold  resting-place,  and  then  she 
wondered  lazily  what  hex  m^xxe  were  doing. 

**I  think  I  will  go  to  the  fAty  now,**  she  said  lo  herself. 
**  Porbapa  I  shall  meet  the  Queen  to-day,  or  soo  some  great 
s^ht,  Mid  if  not  I  will  try  to  find  Sprightly."  So  she 
danoed  merrily  over  the  waters  till  she  reached  the  arbour 
bar. 

On  the  light-house  she  paused  for  a  moment  to  curtsey 
to  herself  in  the  glass,  and  then  on  she  went  again,  orer  the 
ships  anchored  in  the  bay,  post  tlie  Uttio  boats  sailing  up 
and  down,  till  at  last  she  came  to  the  hot  and  crowded  city. 

But  she  looked  disdainfully  down  at  the  dry  and  dirty 
streets  and  still  dirtier  children  playing  in  them,  and  went 
on  to  the  part  where  rich  people  lived,  poising  herself  on 
the  gilded  weatherojck  of  the  church  to  rest.  The  gilding 
shono  with  delight  at  her  coming,  but  of  all  the  crowds 
passing  and  repassing  below  none  looked  up  to  see  her, 
and  presently  she  grew  tired  of  the  lonely  height,  and  went 
down  to  the  Boyol  Palace.  But  thu  queen  was  not  there — 
the  costly  crown  she  had  once  seen  for  a  moment  was 
locked  away  out  of  sight,  and  there  was  nothing  for  her  to 
shine  on  but  the  bayonets  of  the  stem-looking  soldiers  on 
guard. 

'  How  splendid  they  look  I "  said  a  little  boy  who  was 
going  by,  but  he  did  not  notice  Sparkle  at  all,  and  she  aoon 
wouied  of  their  oompony,  and  moved  on  again. 

In  a  jewdler's  window  not  far  away  she  made  herself  at 
homo  for  a  litOo  while,  watching  her  own  reflection  in  a 
diamond  star.  People  stopped  to  admire  the  jewels,  but  no 
one  had  a  word  of  praise  for  Sparkle,  and  at  last  sho  sprang 
up,  impatiently  saying,  "I  will  go  bock  to  the  sea, for  there 
at  least  the  waves  ore  glad  to  see  mo  and  no  one  looks  at 
me  here."  And  without  a  word  of  farewell  she  left  the 
fsty  and  was  seen  there  no  more. 

But  what  were  the  others  doing  all  this  time  ? 

Out  on  a  green  and  breezy  meadow  heedless  Sprightly 
was  baring  what  she  called  a  glorious  time.  Hundreds  of 
buttercups  had  given  her  a  bright  welcome  that  morning, 
for  her  first  thought  had  been  of  the  flowers,  and  all  were 
glad  to  see  her.  Daisies  drenched  with  yesterday's  twb 
raised  their  heads  and  smiled  at  her  greeting  kiss,  clover- 
blooms  sent  ont  new  stores  of  sweetness,  and  the  grosses 
shook  off  the  heary  raindrops  and  tossed  their  beuls  In 
glee  as  she  "boAo  them  **  Good  morning." 


"Wake up,  little botterfllea,  and  oome'for  a  fiolio,"  she 
cried;  and  all  the  bntterfliea  in  the  field,  and  the  idle 
zephyrs  with  nothing  else  to  do,  heard  her  call,  and  went 
after  her  merrily. 

Oh  how  they  plajred  through  the  bright  morning  hours ; 
now  up  in  the  tree-tops,  where  ihi  birds  sang  louder  than 
ever;  now  dancing  round  the  forget-me-nots  that  fringed  tho 
brook ;  now  playing  hide-aad-soek  with  the  wild  roses  on 
the  hedge,  till  at  last  even  Sprightly  was  tired  and  glad  to 
lay  her  head  down  on  a  moon-daisy  and  rest. 

And  there  she  fell  asleep,  but  alas  I  while  she  slept,  a 
groat  change  passed  over  the  flowery  field. 

First  came  men  with  long  scythes,  who  cut  down  tho 
grass,  all  round  the  hedges,  and  then,  with  a  great  clatter 
and  noise  of  horses'  feet,  came  a  mowing  machine,  and  soon 
the  tossing  grasses  and  all  the  glory  of  the  fiowers  among 
them  were  laid  low. 

Sprightly  awoke  in  tho  afternoon  with  a  start,  and  shook 
herself  as  she  looked  round,  to  make  quite  sure  she  was  not 
dreaming.  Then  with  a  ^ash  of  auger  sho  darted  to  the 
foremost  mower,  and,  looking  right  into  his  eyes,  aaked  him 
how  he  dared  to  touch  her  beautiful  playfellows. 

But  ho  only  took  out  a  big  red  handkerchief  and  tried  to 
wipe  her  away,  and  would  not  answer  her  one  word. 

"  O  you  poior  fading  buttercups,  what  wQl  you  do  ?  "  she 
cried,  as  she  stooped  down  to  where  they  lay  prostrate. 

But  the  flowers  shrank  away  from  her'toueh — ^the  friend- 
ship which  had  seemed  so  pleasant  and  sweet  to  them  in 
the  morning  was  more  than  they  oould  bear  jnst  now,  and 
Sprightly,  fiuding  herself  out  of  place  there,  went  off  in 
search  of  the  butterflies  who  had  all  deputed  when  tho 
mowers  came. 

*'It  is  a  stupid  old  world  anyhow,"  sho  said,  as  she 
climbed  over  the  hedgerow, — ^"always  something  to  spoil 
the  pleasure  when  I  want  to  have  a  good  time.  I  wish  I 
had  gone  with  Sunny.  Sparkle  thinks  so  much  of  herself 
and  her  own  pretty  face,  but  Sunny  is  always  kind  and 
always  happy  too. 

And  she  promised  to  play  with  us  on  the  sea  to-night, 
ni  go  there  now  and  wait  for  her." 

And  the  old  grey  cloud,  who  had  been  watching  over- 
head, smiled,  sadly  at  her  dissatisfied  face,  and  said,  *'  Ah, 
Sprightly,  you  hare  yet  to  loam  your  little  sister's  secret 
of  happiness." 

But  where  had  Sunny  been  all  through  tho  long  day  ? 

When  she  gave  that  parting  kiss  to  tho  Cloud  in  the 
morning  sho  littlo  thought  that  for  below  in  a  farmyard 
an  anxious-looking  farmer  was  intently  watching  her.  As 
the  cloud  brightened  at  her  touch  so  his  face  brightened 
too,  and  ho  hurried  indoors  saying,  "  It's  going  to  be  fino 
for  the  hay  after  aU,  make  haste,  lads,  wo  shall  save  it 
yet ! "  And  all  through  the  busy  house  there  was  bustle 
and  pleasure,  for  on  that  hay  crop  depended  much  of  their 
well-being  tta  tho  year. 

Behind  her  eager  Btsters  Sunny  floated  down  to 
earth,  but  her  quick  eye  soon  saw  something  else  to  pause 
for. 

A  little  epaxiov  crouched  on  the  ground  where  it  had 
fallen  In  trying  to  fly,  and  there— oU  wet  and  draggled  and 
sick  with  oold  and  hunger  it  must  soon  have  died.  But 
Sunny  stooped  to  dry  its  feathers,  and  petted  and  coaxed  it 
till  it  stood  up  and  tried  to  fly  again.  And  then  the 
mother  found  it  out  and  brought  it  food,  and  Sunny  knew 
as  she  passed  on  that  she  had  made  two  little  beings  happy, 
and  saved  one  littlo  life  that  day. 

Sparkle  and  Sprightly  were  lar  out  of  sight  by  this  time, 
but  Sunny  wos  not  at  all  afadd  as  she  went  on  by  herself 
to  tho  crowded  city. 

In  a  busy  work-room  a  number  of  young  gurls  sat  sowing, 
making  up  costly  silks  and  muslins  for  ether  and  lioher 
^la  to  wear.  Tho  room  wii^«iSBttid/dQ»,^d@^4^on 
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blank  valla  and  a  duatj  street,  and  not  manj  sunboaniB 
found  tbfiir  way  there. 

Bat  Sunny  knew  the  plaoe  very  well,  and  especially  one 
polo  worker  who  always  sat  near  the  open  window. 

With  a  winning  look  the  Bonbeua  paused  at  the  opeoiog, 
and  then  with  noiseless  fbotsteps  entered,  and  nestled  down 
on  the  young  girl's  breast. 

And  for  a  moment  the  tired  hands  dropped  their  work, 
and  the  wistful  look  went  far  away,  beyond  the  dull  street 
and  monotonous  toil,  out  to  a  green  and  sunny  hillside 
where  love,  and  mother,  and  home  had  once  been  all  her 
own. 

Only  for  a  little  triiile  sweet  memories  kept  her  there, 
and  then  sadder  thoughts  took  hm  to  the  quiet  vslley, 
whne,  ^de  by  side,  lay  tbe  graves  of  her  people. 

With  a  start  she  oame  back  to  the  dreary  present,  for  no 
tears  must  foil,  ot  moments  be  wasted  over  the  ddieate 
work  that  lay  In  her  lap,  but  the  sunbeam  stayed  on,  and 
kissed  and  loved  her  till  her  eyes  were  dried  and  peace 
came  back  again." 

And  when  at  last  Kttle  Snnny  went  away  there  waa  the 
assnranoe  of  some  hidden  hope  in  the  giri's  illnnuned  f^ice 
as  she  whispered  to  herself,  "Thy  sun  shall  do  more  go 
down;  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  the 
Lord  shall  be  thine  everhsting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy 
mourning  shall  be  ended." 

But  the  sunbeam's  mission  was  not  yet  over.  Close  at 
hand  there  was  a  tired  httle  match-seller  to  be  comforted, 
and  Sunny  lit  up  her  pleading  face  so  brightly  that  the 
very  next  passer-by  stopped  and  bought  tbreo  whole 
pennieaworth,  and  the  child  went  on  rejoicing.  Then  a 
desolate  looking  thrush,  prisoned  in  an  old  wicker  cage, 
hod  to  be  visited,  and  here  Sunny  was  welcome  indeed. 

Looking  at  her  the  bird  forgot  all  hla  troubles — the 
prison  bars — the  narrow  entry  behind,  and  the  dusty  street 
below,  and  poured  forth  a  lovely  song  that  he  had  learned 
in  the  free  and  open  meadow  long  before.  And  .the  sweet 
notes  echoed  up  and  down  the  street,  and  the  people  as 
they  hurried  along  listened,  and  felt  better  for  the  music, 
for  with  the  sunbeam  and  the  song  a  breath  of  God's  pure 
countary  had  come  into  tlie  town. 

Down  in  the  narrow  entry,  in  one  of  the  onallost  and 
dirtiest  rooms,  a  alok  child  lay  and  listened. 

Snnny  saw  the  smile  growing  on  his  weary  little  faoe, 
and  leaving  the  bird  she  found  her  way  into  the  dismal 
house,  and  withoni  heeitating  a  moment  stooped  to  kiss  the 
pale  cheeks,  and  strtdu  with  her  shining  fingers  the  hair 
lying  damp  on  his  forehead. 

Away  on  the  sea  Sparkle  and  Sprightly  were  playing 
with  the  waves,  stopping  sometimes  to  wonder  impatiently 
why  their  sister  did  not  join  them,  but  Snnny  lingered  in 
the  dark  room  with  the  dying  child  till  evening  came. 

He  had  been  ss  lonely  all  day,  longing  for  his  mother  to 
come  home  from  work,  and  aching  with  pain  and  weariness, 
but  now  he  talked  to  the  sunbeam  and  tried  to  stroke  her 
with  his  wosted  hand.  "  Pretty  light,"  he  whispered ;  "  it 
will  be  all  like  you  up  in  heaven,  teacher  told  me  so. 
"  Dear  Jesus,  please  to  let  me  come  up  to  the  shy  with  this 
little  sunbeam  to-night;"  he  said,  and  then  with  a  happy 
snule  be  fell  asleep. 

And  when  bis  mother  came  home  she  knew  that  he 
would  never  wake  in  the  dark  nxm  again,  for  Jesos  had 
taken  him  to  Himself. 

Sunny  waited  to  show  tho  sorrowful  mother  how  beauti- 
ful her  boy  looked  now  bis  pain  was  over  f<a  ever,  and  then 
with  a  sigh  she  turned  away,  feeling  that  her  woA  was 
done  at  last. 

"  We  thought  yoa  were  never  coming,"  said  Sprightly, 
trying  to  gpeak  crossly,  yet  brightening  in  spite  of  herself 
as  she  looked  at  her  little  sister. 

"And  what  have  yon  been  doing  all  day?  cried  Sparkle 
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"  How  can  you  choose  to  go  to  thcwe  miserable  places  when 
there  ore  green  fields  waiting  for  yon  and  playgionnds  like 
this  wide,  blue  sea  ?  " 

But  Sunny  could  not  have  told  them  if  she  had  tried 
what  had  made  her  day  so  glad,  so  with  a  merry  laugh  she 
darted  away,  and  for  an  hour  was  as  happy  in  her  play  aa 
if  no  sorrow  and  sin  existed  in  the  world.  Did  ^  not 
enjoy  it  a  hundred  fold  more  for  the  bright  thoughts  she 
carried  in  her  heart  of  pain  lightened,  and  lives  mads 
beautiful  by  her  own  loving  efforts  that  day. 

But  the  shadows  were  beginning  to  l^igthen  now,  and 
very  soon  the  snn  wonld  be  colling  his  diUdren  hnne. 

Over  the  busy  clt^  the  peace  of  the  evening  was  falliDg, 
and  in  the  hay  meadow  fur  away  the  dying  grasses  and 
flowers  were  sending  ont  fragrance  sweeter  than  Qxj  had 
given  in  life. 

The  grey  cloud  had  finished  its  work  for  the  day,  and 
was  resting  in  the  western  sky,  but  over  its  working  ixm 
the  sun  hod  flung  a  royal  robe  of  crimson  and  gold. 

And  presently  the  three  little  Bonbeams  were  tafan 
from  the  aoa  by  its  strong  anna,  and  carried  to  their  home 
in  the  &r-off  auoset  world. 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  they  really  hear  it  nnging  this  good- 
night song  to  them  as  they  fell  asleep." 

Sparkle  dancing 

Full  of  glee. 
Downward  glancing 

On  the  sea. 
If  you  only 

Self  «8py. 
You'll  be  lonely 

By-and-by  I 

Heedless  SprighUgf 

In  the  flowers 
Wasting  lightly 

Golden  hours; 
O'er  your  gladness 

Grief  may  fall. 
Change  and  sadness 

Come  to  all. 

Truer  pleasures 

Sunny  knows. 
Scattering  treasuresi 

Healing  woes. 
Joy  that  gireth 

Shall  be  blest, 
And  ontliveth 

All  the  rastC* 

HUT  lOWLnL 


SCBIPTTRE  ENIGMA. 

NO.  XXIX. 

Two  attributes  of  God,  Most  High  alone, 
Adorn  His  dealings  and  surround  Hia  throne: 
Two  gifts,  the  same,  one  present,  one  in  store, 
Hu  people  bleas,  yet  still  leave  room  for  toon. 
Examine,  till  thou  find  this  lovely  pair. 
These  finals  and  initials :  they  axe  there. 

1.  The  opposition  noisy  rinners  raise. 

2.  He  boused  a  man  of  God  till  better  days. 

3.  Erect  'mid  prostrate  crowds  the  martyr  standa 

4.  The  river  drunk  by  Judah's  captive  bands. 

5.  The  Bower,  in  the  dark  who  marred  the  field: 
Let  nevpr  Christians  to  him  Jist  91L  Xi^l$U  I  ^ 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAY  HOST  CALM,  MOST  BRIGHT!  .   .  . 

Thk  vkek  wbkb  dark  but  rox  Tmv  UQHT.—f/tritH. 


JOSEPH  LIVESEY. 


BY  THE  BBV.  CHARLES  aABRKTT. 


A REMARKABLE  career  ended  when  the  late 
Joseph  Livesey  of  Preston  was  laid  to  rest. 
Popularly  kno"mi  as  "the  Father  of  teetot'^'sm," 
he  had  a  much  wider  claim  to  the  respect  which 
followed  him.  Brought  early  under  religious 
impressions,  his  natural  kindliness  of  heart  was 
directed  by  Christian  principle.  Doing  the  duty 
that  was  next  to  him,  his  native  town  supplied 
him  with  a  sphere  for  rare  philanthropy.  1  hose 
who  could  not  accept  all  his  opinions,  or  approve 
of  all  his  methods,  yet  found  in  them  a  powerful 
stimulus  and  wise  suggestion.  The  life  ef  suoh  a 
man  must  be  interesting  to  all  who  value  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community. 

Joseph  Livesey  was  bom  at  Walton-le-dale, 
near  Preston,  on  March  5th,  1794.  His  parents 
were  poor,  hard-working  people,  of  deUcato 
constitution,  and  they  both  died  when  he  was 
seven  years  of  age.  An  old  woman  who  kept 
a  dame's  school  was  his  only  teacher.  On  his 
perentB*  death  he  was  taken  to  the  home  of  his 
grandfather.     Adverse  circumstances  deprived 
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the  grandfather  of  the  little  property  that  he 
possessed,  ani  as  there  was  'little  to  earn  and 
many  to  keep,'  the  orphan  lad  had  to  go  into  a 
damp  cellar  and  learn  to  work  the  hand-loom  in 
order  to  eke  out  the  family  income.  As  one 
looks  at  the  boy,  inheriting  consumptive  tenden- 
cies from  both  his  parents,  with  the  merest 
rudiments  of  education,  toiling  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night  in  a  cellar,  the  damp  of  which 
produced  the  rheumatism  that  became  his  life's 
torment,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  unpromising  beginning.  He  had,  however, 
strong  common-sense,  and  a  resolute  will ;  and 
with  these  he  triumphed  over  aJl  his  dif5cultieB, 
secured  for  himself  a  position  of  great  social 
influence,  bectune  a  public  benefactor,  and  won  a 
name  that  princes  might  envy. 

His  education,  as  will  be  imagined,  was  of  the 
most  limited  character.  He  went  for  a  short  time 
to  a  dame-school,  where  he  learnt  to  read  the 
Bible ;  and  then  his  schoolroom  became  the  little 
cellar  containing  the  three  handlooms  at  which 
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he.  his  grandfather,  and  his  uncle  used  to  work. 
He  B^s : 

**  This  cellar  was  my  ooUege,  the  *  breast-beam ' 
was  my  desk,  and  I  was  my  own  tutor.  Many  a 
day  wad  night  have  I  laboured  to  understand 
Lindl^  Uurray,  and  at  last,  by  indomitable 
perserenmoe,  what  long  appeared  a  hopeless  task 
was  aooomplished  without  aid  from  any  human 
being.  Anxious  for  informationf  and  having  no 
oompanions  from  whom  I  could  learn  anything, 
I  longed  for  books,  but  had  no  means  with  wHm 
to  procure  them.  There  was  no  public  library, 
and  publications  of  all  kinds  were  expensive; 
and,  if  I  could  succeed  in  borrowing  one,  I  would 
devour  it  like  a  hungry  man  would  Mb  first  meal. 
Indeed,  few  of  our  young  men  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  contrast  betwixt  the  present  and  the  past, 
as  to  the  advantages  of  gaining  knowledge.  At 
the  period  I  refer  to  there  were  no  National 
Schools,  no  Sunday  Schools,  no  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions, no  Penny  Publications,  no  cheap  Nows- 
papera,  no  Free  Libraries,  no  Pennpr  Post^,  no 
Temperance  Sooieties,  no  Tea  Btrties,  no  Young 
Men's  Christian  Assooiations,  no  People's  Parks, 
no  Bailways,  no  gas,  no  anything  in  fact  that 
distinguishes  the  present  time  in  favour  of  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  the  masses.  Mc^t 
of  the  articles  of  necessity  for  a  poor  man's  home, 
during  the  war  with  France,  were  nearly  double 
their  present  price,  and  all  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  times.  My  only  pocket  money,  when  a  lad, 
was  '  the  Sunday  penny ; '  It  was  then  I  got  my 
grammar,  exercises,  and  key,  Cann's  Bible  with 
references,  and  a  few  other  books,  as  m^  means 
would  allow.  I  seldom  got  a  meal  without  a 
book  open  before  me  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
managed  to  do  what  I  have  never  seen  any  other 
weaver  attempt — ^to  read  and  weave  at  the  same 
time.  For  hours  together  I  have  done  this,  and 
without  making  bal  work.  The  book  was  laid 
on  the  breast-beam^  with  a  cord  slipped  on  to 
keep  the  loaves  from  rising.  Head,  hands,  and 
feet,  all  busy  at  the  same  time !  I  had  a  restless 
mind,  panting  for  knowledge,  and  incapable  of 
inaction ;  and  I  remember  that  sometimes — there 
being  nothing  else  that  I  could  see  out  of  my 
window — counting  the  number  of  people  that 
passed  in  an  hour,  distinguishing  males  from 
females.  That  part  of  the  loom  and  the  wall 
nearest  my  seat  were  covered  with  marks,  which 
I  had  made  to  assist  me  to  remember  certain 
facts,  and  these  hieroglyphics  were  there  when  I 
left  This  cellar  is  only  a  short  walk  &om 
where  I  am  now  Mrriting,  and  I  feel  a  pleasure 
in  making  a  call  at  hallowed  spot  Tlie 
privations  connected  with  poverty,  in  my  case, 
admitted  of  no  exoejptions.  The  day  seemed  too 
short  for  my  love  of  reading>  and  as  often  as  I 
could,  I  remained  to  read  after  uncle  and  grand- 
father had  retired  to  bed  ;  but  I  was  allowed  no 
candle,  and  for  hours  I  have  read  by  the  glare  of 
the  few  embers  left  in  the  fire-grate,  with  my 
head  close  to  the  bars.  I  had  hard  exercising 
ground,  but  still  I  think  it  was  well  fitted,  in  a 
case  like  mine,  t-o  prepare  me  for  the  battle  of 
life  I  had  to  fight." 

The  moral  atmosphere  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded was  of  the  most  poisonous  character. 
Ignorance  and  vice  seem  to  have  been  almost 


universfd.  Drunkenness  was  everywhere.  The 
weavers  kept  St.  Monday,  and  crowded  the  pubhc 
houses,  while  blasphemy  and  brutality  abouadad. 
He  says :  "  We  had  a  sad  lot  connected  with  the 
church.  The  grave-digger  and  his  &ther  were 
both  drunkards.  The  ringers  and  singers  were 
all  hard  drinkers ;  and  I  remember  the  smgm 
singing  in  my  father's  kitchen  on  a  GhriBtmaa 
morning  in  a  most  disgraceful  condition.  Tha 
parish  clerk  was  no  exception.  When  the  clock 
was  standing  in  a  morning  fox  want  of  winding, 
as  was  often  the  case,  the  remark  was,  *  the  derk 
was  drunk  again  last  night.*  I  was'sorrounded 
by  mental  darkness  and  vice,  and  was  without 
the  companionship  of  congenial  spirits." 

By  God's  good  providence,  when  he  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
family  residing  in  the  vilh^e,  named  Portlock. 
It  so  happenm.  that  the  falser  and  mothw  were 
members  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  their  con- 
sistent lives  deeply  impressed  him.  After  a  time 
he  began  to  accompany  them  to  the  Baptist 
chapel  -  at  Preston,  and  finally  decided  to  beonne 
a  member  of  that  church.  The  period  of  a  soul's 
detntdon  to  become  a  CShiistian  is  always  one 
of  deep  interest  to  observers  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  deciding. 

"The  return  of  Sunday,"  says  Mr.  Livesey, 
writing  of  the  changes  which  ensued,  "  was  to  me 
a  feast  of  good  things ;  all  the  fervency  of  youtii 
aud  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  were  added  to  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  religion. 
AVith  what  delight  did  I  use  to  go,  in  my  cIom, 
to  Preston,  to  the  evening  pra^rer-meetingB  held 
in  the  vestry;  I  have  stiU,  in  my  possesion, 
Watts's  hymn-book,  which  I  bought  at  the  time. 
On  the  inside  of  the  &ont  cover  is  written,  *  Joseph 
LiTe6e;jr'B  Book,  1811.'  On  a  Uank  leaf  is  ihe 
following,  *  Is  any  merry,  let  him  sing  Kalm 
James  t.  13.*   And  at  the  end  is  this  verse : 

**  Hope  is  my  helmet,  faith  my  shield ;  ' 
Thy  Word,  my  God,  the  sword  I  wield; 
With  sacred  truth  my  loins  are  girt. 
And  holy  zeal  iiuinies  my  heart" 

Mr.  Livesey 's  religion  was  like  his  mind  of  a  most 
ractical  character.  Theology  as  a  system  had 
ttle  attzaction  for  him,  but  the  fruits  of  right- 
eouBoeas  were  ever  his  chief  desire.  He  speaka 
of  his  new  associations  as  a  valuable  defence 
against  all  the  worldly  temptations  by  which  he 
was  snrrounded ;  but  he  f  oona  himself  involved  in 
oontroversieB  and  divisionB  which  did  him  harm 
in  other  respects.  The  inconsistencies  which  he 
witnessed  gave  a  cast  to  his  mind  of  which  he 
never  got  c^r.  The  infiuence  thus  exerted  never 
left  him,  and  when  he  afterwards  became  the 
leader  of  the  Temperance  Movement,  and  met 
with  insult  and  persecution  where  he  expected 
sympathy  and  support,  he  yielded  to  his  feeling 
of  indignation  and  severed  his  connection  with 
the  visible  church.  This  isolated  position  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  was  a  loss  to 
him,  and  an  injury  to  the  movement  he  had  at 
heart.  Had  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  the 
rebufis  he  met  with  would  soon  have  ended- 
However,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  another  man's 
servant  TohisownMfwtoriiWWHUH^ 
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The  wisest  of  us  are  not  always  wise.  There 
are  better  proofe  of  life  than  having  "a  name 
to  live,'*  and  Jcweph  Livesey  gave  these  proofs. 

John  says  "  Every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of 
God,"  "  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in 
Qod  and  God  in  him."  Mr.  Livesey's  religion 
was  of  this  practical  type.  He  loved  all  God's 
creatures.  Xoved  flowers,  and  trees,  and 
mountains,  and  the  mighty  sea.  Ix}ved  birds 
and  hones,  and  all  the  dumb  creatures  around 
him.  Especially  he  loved  Ida  f^ow-man,  and 
the  weaker  and  poorer  and  the  more  degraded, 
the  deeper  and  the  more  tender  his  love.  Little 
children  were  drawn  to  him  like  particles  of  steel 
to  a  magnet,  and  no  matter  how  poor  or  ignorant 
or  miserable,  he  ever  showed  himself  their  friend. 
Illustrations  of  this  press  in  on  every  side.  Let 
me  content  myself  with  one.  For  some  years  he 
used  to  carry  in  his  pocket,  cards  with  this 
inscription  upon  them :  "  To  promote  cleanli- 
ness and  decentr^,  Mr.  Livesey  will  pay  wy  hair- 
dresser one  penny  who  cuts  the  hair  of  this  poor 
boy ; "  and  wherever  he  met  with  an  unkem]^ 
vraif,  he  ^ve  him  one  of  these  cards.  In  this 
■way  habits  of  neatness  and  oleanUness  were 
inanced  in  many  a  lad,  for  whom  no  cme  else  had 
any  practical  sympathy. 

For  the  sorrowing,  suffering,  and  sinfhl  among 
his  fellow-townsmen,  his  care  was  constant.  His 
life  was  one  long  efibrt  to  reach  and  elevate  and 
blesB  them.  To  accomplish  this,  he  spared  no 
money,  or  time,  or  labour.  He  would  employ  no 
deputy  in  this  work,  but  with  earnest  iteration 
he  watched  over  them  as  if  they  were  his  own 
children.  Forty  years  ago  he  could  say,  "  There 
is  not  a  working  man  in  Preston  with  whom  I 
have  not  a  personal  acqufuntance,  and  with  whose 
habits  I  am  not  acquainted."  He  used  to  say, 
**  Christ's  life  was  a  continual  act  of  blessing. 
He  went  about  doing  good ;  and  if  we  proiess  to 
be  His  followers  we  ought  to  copy  His  example." 
That  he  did  this  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  is  well- 
known  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  a  personal 
aoqnaintanee.  "His  modes^,  however,  was  such, 
and  his  way  of  doing  good  so  gentle  and  un- 
obtrusive, that  a  tithe  of  his  benevolence  will 
never-  be  known  till  the  final  revelation. 
What,  however,  I  know  of  his  lifework  warrants 
me  in  saying  that  I  have  never  known  his  equal, 
and  that  in  my  ratimation  the  best  possible 
course  for  the  Ouistian  Church  to  take  in  this 
respect  is  to  imitate  his  example.  She  is  sent 
"  to  every  creature ; "  yet  there  are  multitudes 
around  us  moving  with  a  hell  within  to  a  deeper 
bell  beyond,  and  no  man  cares  for  their  souls. 
No  Chnetian  enters  their  filthy  abodes,  and  no 
loving  hand  is  held  out  to  save  them.  Every 
now  and  then  some  **  bitter  cry,"  like  the  yell  of 
the  losl^  startles  us  fiom  our  sinful  indifference, 
and  we  form  a  committee,  or  appoint  a  com- 
miasion,  or  engage  a  Bible-woman,  and  then  go 
quietly  to  sleep  again.  Convention  after  con- 
vention has  been  called  to  discuss  the  question, 
•  How  to  reach  the  masses ; '  while  the  church 
could  reach  them  all  in  a  month.  A  church  of 
Joseph  Liveseys  would  do  it.  Hear  what  he  saya 
in  relation  to  a  question  in  which  he  was  greatly 
interested — the  words  have  a  much  wider  applica- 
tion: 
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ail  onr  Temperauce  labours  we  should  get  aa  low 
doien  as  poanble.  It  ia  not  the  righteoos  but  sinnera  that 
need  our  help.  GhriBt  condenfied  all  the  oommandmenti 
into  ttoo,  one  being  this — '  Thou  shalt  love  ihj  neighbour 
as  thyself.'  Bat  how  can  wo  be  said  to  love  our  neighbour 
whom  wd  never  see,  never  call  upon,  and  never  inqoired 
after  ?  Many  teetotallers  are  fond  of  *  demonstrationB,*  but 
those  who  take  a  wider  and  more  Christian  view,  delist 
more  in  visitlni:  and  teaching  the  zesideato  <a  the  altuM, 
helping  the  downoast,  remembering  that  we  are  t3\  id  one 
flesh,  children  of  the  same  Parent.  Here  Indeed  shtnee  the 
bright  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  The  ioteresta  of  the 
poor,  the  wicked,  the  lost,  the  frieodleas,  were  erer  near 
B2b  heart.  He  ddiglited  in  Ota  emnpanioiiship  tit  tke 
Indj.  ...  If  one  in  a  hundnd  go  astray,  He  teadiea 
us  that  we  should  seek  him  out  and  bring  him  baofc,  re- 
joicing more  orer  his  restoration  than  orer  the  ninety  and 
nine  who  lemalned  in  the  fold.  It  is  a  question  Tar  Tem- 
perance people  to  ommder  aeriotuly  how  greatly  behind 
they  aze— -ia  lore,  wuipaarioii,  pi^,  WndncMi,  and  self- 
demal— iheir  great  Teaohei,  -Who  went  about  doing  good. 
We  want  more  praetieal  religion ;  more  feeling,  more  sym- 
pathy for  the  Buffetings  of  others.  Yfe  should  seek  out  and 
save,  if  possible,  those  who  appear  to  be  lost.  *  The  want 
of  sympathy,*  said  a  late  judge,  *  is  the  sin  of  this  age.'  If 
viaiting  was  made  a  GhiiBtian  duty,  not  merely  the  dnty  of 
a]  committee,  but  the  duty  of  all,  according  to  their  time 
and  opportunities,  we  should  then  have  a  full  aoquaintanoe 
with  each  other,  learning  to  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
and  thus  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  The  infloenoe  of  eaeU 
seeuLs  to  be  getting  worse.  A  change  is  greatly  needed. 
Aa  much  as  possible  we  should  all  mix  together.  Hie  ric^ 
and  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  the  good  and  the 
wicked.  Not  that  we  need  to  rettoonoe  either  private 
property  or  private  rights,  but  the  mixing  should  be  one  of 
kiudnesa,  humility,  love,  charity,  and  goodwill  .  .  . 
What  should  we  say  of  our  street-sweepers  if  they  vexe 
always  sweeping  in  the  clean  places,  avoiding  altogether 
the  filth  and  dirt  of  the  back  streets,  accumulating  and 
spreading  their  pestiferous  effects  all  aronnd?  What 
should  ve  say  of  onr  nie£oal  men  if  infeotions  diseases 
wen  allowed  to  get  so  rife  as  to  deatzoy  thonsanda  for  want 
of  thsii  attendance,  tiieii  time  being  taken  up  wlfli  those  who 
least  need  ttiem?  I  hold  it  equally  important  that  quite 
as  ^reat  efforto  should  be  made  to  remove  noraJ  as  physloal 
evU." 

"When  Mr.  Livesey  travelled  abroad,  or  visited 
the  large  towns  at  home,  he  never  sought  out 
"  the  lions  of  the  place,"  but  always  prefisrred  to 
see  the  state  of  the  slumg  where  misery  and 
destitution  had  taken  up  their  abode.  In  this 
work  he  recommended  nothing  which  he  had 
not  practised  himself.  Like  bis  Ifoster  "he 
went  about  doing  good." 

He  sought  the  material  good  of  those  around 
him.  Finding  in  h^  visiting  that  the  sleeping 
arrangemente  of  many  of  the  poor  were  most 
miserable,  he  set  to  work  to  remedy  them.  He 
persuaded  the  wives  to  empty  the  old  bedticks 
and  waBb  them,  uid  he  provided  a  supply 
of  chaff  to  fill  them;  where  the  Hcke  were 
utterly  rotten,  he  assisted  them  to  get  more, 
and  gave  himself  no  rest  till  tbey  could  thus  sleep 
in  comfort.  On  one  occasion  he  met  with  a  poor 
sufferer  lying  on  damp  straw,  covered  with  ulcers 
and  bed-sores ;  went  home,  took  his  own  feather- 
bed, and,  calling  a  cab,  carried  it,  with  the 
necessary  clothe  to  cover  him,  to  the  poor 
friendless  Hufferer.  His  work  in  this  diredt^i 
grew  upon  him  to  sn^ilts&dalstlBt  that,  tMsh 
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against  his  will,  lie  had  to  appeal  to  others  to 
help  him;  and  in  response  to  that  appeal,  a 
society  was  formed,  with  the  Vicar  as  pvesidmit, 
called  "  The  Bedding  Charity ; "  and  he  wasthns 
enabled  to  provide  thousands  of  clean  beds  for 
the  needy  and  suffering  poor. 

In  1862,  in  consequence  of  the  American  War, 
the  C!otton  Famine  began,  which,  from  its  being 
entirely  dependent  on  the  cotton  trade,  was  felt 
most ,  severely  in  Preston,  and  oontinued  for 
nearly  four  years.  Mr.  Livesey  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reahse  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
calamily.  He  at  onoe  used  his  influence  to 
summon  a  town's  meeting,  to  devise  means  for 
helping  the  thousands  of  opeiatives  that  were 
out  of  work.  It  was  urged  wa,t  relief  should  be 
fj^iven  only  through  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
But  his  speech  carried  the  Aay  in  favour  of  a 
broader  policy.  Into  the  work  thus  originated 
Mr.  Livesey  threw  himself  with  all  his  heart; 
and  being  one  of  his  associates,  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  witnessing  his  zeal,  and  tact,  and 
generosity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  131,O00Z.  was 
distributed,  and  that  5,141,418  tickets  were  given 
out,  and  that  of  this  gigantic  work  Mr.  Livesey 
was  the  mainspring  and  guide. 

His  kindness  was  also  shown  in  the  efforts  he 
made  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  poor  and 
helpless.  Amongst  other  things,  he  devised  a 
plan  for  bringing  a  little  sunshine  into  their 
lives  by  arranging  for  cheap  trips  to  the  seaside. 
"Gvery  summer,  tite  poorest  in  the  town,  **  the 
halt,  the  lame,  and  ^e  blind,"  the  scavengers, 
the  sweeps,  and  workhouse  people  were  treated 
hy  a  railway  trip  to  Blackpool,  Southport,  Fleet- 
wood, or  some  other  sea-bathing  place.  This 
annual  treat  commenced  in  1845 ;  and  has  been 
continued  ever  since,  generally  in  the  month  of 
August.  It  has  been  called  the  "  Poor  People's 
Trip,"  the  "Old  "Women's  Trip,"  and  the 
"  Butter-milk  Trip ; "  the  latter  because,  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  truck-load  of  butter-milk 
was  taken  with  them  for  the  use  of  the  guests. 
The  trip  numbered  at  first  2,000  to  2,500,  but 
in  time  it  increased  to  4,000. 

Nothing  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
seemed  to  escape  Mx*  Livesey's  notice.  One  case 
out  of  man^  I  may  nune.  Oo&l  was  mostly  soM 
to  the  poor  in  bags,  containing  professedly  half  a 
hundredweight,  or  a  hundredweight.  On  weigh- 
ing these  bags  he  found  that  they  were  consi&r* 
ably  below  their  nominfJ  weight ;  and  he  at  on(% 
arranged  to  divide  the  town  into  districts,  and 
fixing  on  points  contiguous  to  the  residences  of 
the  poor,  he  sent  cartloads  of  coal  with  scales  for 
weighing  it ;  and  sold  at  a  little  more  than  cost- 
price,  thus  giving  the  people  the  full  advantage, 
and  driving  their  robbers  from  the  field. 

Mr.  Livesey  sought  also  the  social  good  of  his 
townsmen.  Using  his  influence  as  a  member  of 
the  Corporation,  and  a  Guardian  of  the  poor,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  removal  of  unhealthy 
residences ;  the  straightening  of  streets ;  the 
promoting  of  open  spaces,  playgrounds  and  parks; 
the  providing  of  seats  for  the  weak  and  the 
weary ;  the  opening  of  drinking  fountains  for 
men  and  beasts — and  thus  doing  all  he  could  to 
promote  the  health  and  beauly  of  the  town 
which  he  was  a  citizen. 


LIVESEY. 

He  look  a  prominent  part  in  the  political 
movements  of  ms  day.  He  was  a  stramons  and 
determined  enemy  to  the  Poor  Iaw,  and  con- 
ducted a  discussion  of  three  nights*  duration  in 
the  Preston  Theatre  with  the  chosen  champion  of 
the  Poor  Law,  Mr.  James  Acland.  Though  the 
law  was  passed  his  opposition  to  it  remained,  and 
he  succeeded  for  twenty  years  in  preventing  the 
erection  of  what  he  called  "  a  Bastile  "  in  Preston. 
Of  the  Com  Laws  he  was  a  fierce  opponent,  taking 
an  active  part,  in  conjunction  with  John  Bright 
and  Bichard  Cobden,  in  addressing  meetings  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  also  started 
an  illustrated  magazine,  called  *'  The  Struggle,"  to 
expose  the  evils  of  these  laws ;  and  he  continued 
its  publication  till  the  laws  were  abolished. 

Having  educated  himself— and  as  we  have  seen, 
his  education  was  carried  on  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  difficulties — ^Mr.  Livesey  set  to  work  to 
educate  thrae  around  him.  As  there  was  no 
provision  for  the  Sunday  training  of  adult*,  ho 
opened  his  own  cottage  for  that  purpcse,  he  taking 
the  males  and  his  wife  the  females ;  and  on  the 
house  proving  too  small  to  contain  the  s(diolara, 
he  took  a  large  room  and  met  them  there. 
Feeling  from  experience  the  difficulty  there  was 
in  a  working  man  getting  a  look  at  a  newspaper, 
every  ^per  costing  sevenpenoe,  he.  on  his  own 
responsibility,  opened  his  room  for  "a  general 
reading-room,"  the  charge  being  3«.  3d.  per 
quarter.  The  suooess  of  tiiis  was  so  great,  thai 
he  opraied  six  other  reading-rooms  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Early  in  life  he  began  to 
employ  the  printing  prras.  From  placards  he 
went  to  paim)hlets,  and  from  pamphlets  to 
magazines.  The  periodicals  he  brought  out 
were  issued  amidst  the  toils  of  business,  and 
most  of  the  articles  were  written  by  himself.  In 
1 844  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  **  Preston 
Guardian,"  a  newspaper  that  still  exists,  and 
occupies  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  provincial 
papers  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  undertakings,  he  issued  a 
number  of  publications  on  various  subjects ;  and 
looking  at  the  record  as  given  in  his  autobiography, 
and  remembering  that  all  this  was  done  amidst 
the  cares  of  a  large  familv,  and  tbe  anxiety  of 
creating  and  dev^ping  we  bouness  on  whidi 
they  were  dependent,  and  which  for  many  years 
rested  entir<^y  upon  himaelf,  it  is  amazing  the 
work  he  aocomphshed. 

Having  been  brought  in  early  life  to  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  Mr.  Livesey  set  himself  to  work  to 
extend  His  kingdom.  He  at  once  became  a 
Sunday-school  teacher,  then  a  prayer  leader,  and 
then  a  successful  lay  preacher.  His  one  desire 
was  to  elevate  those  around  him.  In  his  laboutB 
of  love,  like  every  true  worker  he  found  a  sore 
impediment  in  the  curse  of  drink.  One  of  the 
first  pamphlets  he  published  was  on  that  subject, 
and,  with  his  customary  zeal,  he  set  himself  to 
work  to  discover  and  apply  a  remedy.  For  a  long 
time  no  light  appeurea,  but  his  hatred  to  the 
drink  inorrased  till,  in  1831,  he  determined  to 
abandon  its  use  altogether. 

In  the  year  1826,  the  philanihropiBtB  of 
America  b^an  to  organize  their  fbroes  with  a 
view  to  check  the  drinking  of  *tardent  spuits." 
■These  efforts  were  eg^pj^y^^^^OQ^ethe 
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moTement  comnieuced  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  that  year  up  to  1831 
societiefl  piMging  their  members  to  abstinence 
from  rointuous  liquours  began  to  multiply.  That 
there  nave  been  teetotallera  in  every  age  of  the 
world  no  one  doubts ;  here  and  there  teetotalism 
had  been  advocated  by  individuals,  but  it  was 
at  Preeton  it  first  took  "  a  form  and  shape ; "  at 
Preston  it  was  that  the  first  organization  of 
forces  was  made  for  the  zaovement  in  tiiia  direc- 
tion. At  first  the  pledge  had  been  only  against 
spirit  drinking,  but  many  who  had  become 
thonmg^  abstainers  maintained  that  all  the 
liqwnv  alike  ocmtaining  alcohol  should  be  ex- 
cluded. On  this  matter  of  historical  interest,  let 
Mr.  Liveeey  speak  for  himself : 

"  One  Thonday  (Aog.  28,  ISfS),  John  Eii%  vu  puang 
mj  Mbop  in  Ohntoh  Street,  and  I  inrited  him  in,  and  after 
disonadBg  this  qnestion,  upon  which  vo  were  both  agreed, 
I  aaked  him  if  he  would  sign  a  pledge  of  fotet  abBUnenoe, 
to  whieh  he  oonsBnted.  I  then  went  to  the  desk  and  wrote 
one  ont  (the  predse  windi  of  whidi  I  dcm't  tememheiX  He 
came  op  to  thededc,aiidInid,*Thee  rign  it  flziL*  He 
did  wo,  and  I  signed  after  him.  This  flzat  itep  led  to  tlie 
next,  for  in  the  oonne  of  a  few  days,  notice  of  a  ipecisLl 
meeting  was  given,  to  ho  held  in  the  Temperanoe  Hall  (the 
Oook-pitX  the  flawing  Saturday  ni{^  Sept.  1st,  at  whioh 
thii  mttjeet  was  wanoly  disouned.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  I  remember  well  a  group  of  us  gathoring  together, 
still  further  debating  the  matter,  which  ended  in  tevm 
persons  signing  a  new  pledge,  it  being  opposed  by  (rthers. 
I  lobjoin  the  pledge  and  the  names : 

"  *  We  agree  to  abUain  from  all  liquon  of  an  ijttoxicating 
fuojdif  wMiber  Ale,  Porter,  Wine,  or  Ardeni  SpiriU,  except 
at  Medieinet.' 


John  Gbatbix. 
Edwd.  Diceinson. 
Jno.  Bboadbelt. 
Jno.  Siutu. 


Joseph  LiTEsn*. 
David  Asdertox. 
Jno.  Knro.'** 


Thus  originated  a  morement  which  is  chang- 
ing the  habits  <tf  the  people  of  this  countir,  and 
which  De  QuinOOTr  has  said  is  destined  to  be  the 
mlvation    the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Among  his  many  public  benefiuitiona  none  gave 
Mr.  Livesey  greater  joy  than  ihe  remembrance 
of  the  service  he  was  enabled  to  render  in  con- 
nection with  the  stoppage  of  the  Preston  bank. 
In  July  1866,  the  bank  suspended  payment. 
"When  tJxe  event  was  known  thousands  of  people 
were  plunged  in  sorrow.  The  directors  were 
paralysed,  and  hope  fled.  Mr.  Livesey  on  hear- 
ing the  news  at  once  went  to  the  bank  and  met 
the  directors.  He  asked  for  a  full  statement  of 
their  pecuniary  position.  His  practical  mind 
soon  grasped  it,  and  he  saw  there  was  a  jpossibility 
of  the  bank  being  saved.    He  at  once  formed  his 

Slans,  and  laid  wem  before  the  directors.  The 
iffioultaea  were  great,  but  the  happiness  of 
thousands  was  involved,  and  at  all  costs  the 
o^amity  must  be  averted.  His  courage  and 
dogged  determination  gave  the  direotors  hope, 
and  they  agreed  to  follow  his  lead.  He  then 
went  out  and  addressed  the  despairing  crowd  that 
was  gathered  around  the  doors,  aud  told  the 
people  what  he  was  prepared  to  do.  Confidence 
was  at  once  restored.  Men  who  had  come  to 
the  bank  with  ruin  staring  them  in  the  faoe 
lost  their  feaxs,  and  in  most  joyous  mamier 


gave  their  allegiance  to  the  man  in  whose  wisdom 
and  integrity  they  knew  they  could  rely.  Having 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  Preston  share- 
holders and  depositors,  he  then  went  to  the  other 
Lancashire  towns  that  were  specially  interested. 
Everywhere  he  was  welcomed,  and  the  bank  is 
now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  county. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1869,  Mrs.  Livesey  was 
called  airoy.  She  was  a  devoted  Christian 
woman,  posseBsing  all  tiie  attributes  of  tlie 
virtuous  woman  described  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  Mr.  Livesey  says  of  her,  **  She  shared 
my  joys  and  mora  than  shared  my  sorrows  for 
aaa  wiped  them  away."  Her  death  was  a  fa«avy 
blow  to  him,  and  her  loss  was  received  1^  him  as 
a  warning  that  his  day  must  soon  close.  The 
evening  of  his  life  was  long  and  peaceful.  His 
diligence  in  business  had  secured  for  him  an 
abundant  competency.  His  children  were 
around  him,  and  ministered  to  him  with  reverent 
devotion.  Hia  birthdays  brought  him  congratu- 
latoiy  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
while  special  honour  was  done  him  by  his  iellow 
oitizens.  His  residence  faced  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Bibble,  and  thus  when  unable  to 
leave  hia  room  he  could  gaze  on  the  beauties  he 
had  loved  so  long  and  so  weU.  His  time  was 
mostly  spent  in  preparing  and  dispatching  tracts 
and  papers  bearing  on  his  &TOurite  subject,  and 
every  visitor  departed  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  uiese  sUent  messengers,  and  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  work  while  it  was  day.  During  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year  there  were  symptoma 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  but  as  the  death 
dew  gathered  on  his  brow  all  was  calmuess  and 
peace.  "When  the  end  came,  he  faintly  whispered 
**  Gloiy,  Glory,"  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him.  Having  served  his  generation  by  the  will 
of  Gtod  he  fell  asleep,  September  the  2nd,  1884. 


Tbits  Avvamcxxbkt,  the  Rbsult  of  Ikditidual  ErroBT 
— ^All  effectual  adTaocement  towards  the  true  felicity  of  the 
human  race  must  be  by  indiTidual,  not  by  public  effort. 
C!ertiun  general  measures  may  aid,  certain  revised  laws 
guide  sndi  advancement,  but  Uio  measure,  and  law  which 
have  first  to  be  detemdned,  are  those  of  each  man's  home. 
We  continually  hear  it  yeoommended  by  sagacious  people 
to  oomplaining  neighboiin  (usually  less  well  placed  in  the 
world  than  themsalTeB),  that  they  should  ■*  remain  content  in 
the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them."  There 
ate  perhaps  smne  dioumstanees  in  life  In  vfhieh  FiOTidenoe  - 
has  no  Intention  that  people  skotiU  he  content.  Neverthe- 
less the  maxim  Is  on  the  whole,  a  good  one;  bat  is 
peculiarly  tat  home  use.  That  your  nei^bomr  sfaonld,  or 
should  not,  remain  content  with  hit  position,  is  not  yonr 
btuiness ;  but  it  is  very  much  your  badness  to  be  content 
withyourown.  What  is  chiefly  needed  in  Englai^  at  the 
present  day,  is  to  show  the  quantity  of  pleasure  that  may 
be  obtained  by  a  oondltent,  welUdminiaterad  oompetene^ 
modest,  ooofessed,  and  lahoriona  We  need  examplei  of 
people,  who,  leaving  Heaven  to  decide  whether  they  an  to 
rise  in  the  would,  decide  fox  themselves  whether  they  will 
be  happy  in  it,  and  have  resolved  to  seek—not  greater 
wealth,  but  mmpier  pleasure;  not  highw  fortone,  but 
deeper  felicity;  making  the  fin*  of  possenions,  self- 
posstwrinn ;  and  honouring  themselves  in^^  haimleHfirido 
and  cahn  imrsuits  of  peacfl.-Bf§ftft^«|f4j  OOg  IC 
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THE  KING'S  SERVICE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  THIETY  YEARS'  WAR. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. — THE  END. 


UF.R  FATHER  PIJ,CEn  MER  HAND  IX  THAT  OP  PRAUI.ei.V  CKBTRUI*. 


A FEW  days  afterwards  Jeanie  went  into  her 
friend's  sitting  roora  to  consult  her  about  the 
best  way  of  forwarding  to  Scotland  a  letter  she 
had  written.  She  was  surprised  to  find  her 
father  there ;  he  was  standing  with  Fraulein 
Grertrud  at  the  window  which  overlooked 
the  garden  and  the  river  beyond  it.  As  she 
entered,  he  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  an 
earnest  and  somewhat  anxious,  though  by  no 
means  Borrowful  expression.  Gertrud,  however, 
did  not  move.  Jeanie's  mind  at  once  sprang  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  father  had  been  offering  to 
restore  the  lordship  of  Savelburg  to  her  as  its 
rightful  owner.  She  was  sure  such  an  offer 
would  be  made  though  equally  sure  it  would 
be  rejected ;  nay,  she  did  not  well  know  how 
it  could  be  otherwise.  The  trampled  battle- 
field of  Bohemia  was  now  no  place  for  a  lonely 
and  unprotected  woman ;  least  of  aU  when  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Beformed  Communion. 

Her  father  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her  with 
the  words,  *'  Come  hither,  my  child,  we  have 
much  to  tell  thee." 

Jeanie  drew  near  with  some  hesitation  and  a 
vague  trembling  at  her  heart,  tliough  she  knew 
not  what  she  feared.  Her  father's  manner 
reassured  her.     He  took  her  hand,  placing  it 


in  that  of  Fraulein  Gertrud,  who  extended  hers 
to  receive  it,  though  still  without  turning  her 
face  towiirds  Jeanie.  "  Can  you  try  to  love  this 
dear  &iend  even  better  than  you  have  loved  her 
hitherto  ?  For  she  has  blessed  your  &ther,  and 
crowned  his  spoiled  life,  with  a  gift  infinitely 
beyond  his  deservings." 

Jeanie  looked  from  one  to  the  other  bewildered. 
"What  could  this  mean?  What  was  the  gift? 
Surely  not  the  lordship  of  Savelbiirg,  her  father 
would  not  speak  of  it  in  such  terms.  Yet  at 
the  moment  she  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
Her  words  showed  the  confusion  of  her  mind. 
*'  You  cannot  mean  Savelburg  ?  —  I  knew  you 
meant  to  give  it  up,  but  I  cannot  understand — 
how  has  it  ended  ?  " 

"  It  is  still  hers,  and  still  mine ; — nay,  mine 
more  than  ever." 

And  now  Gertrud  turned,  and  kissed  the  fore- 
head of  the  young  girl.  **  My  child,  my  daughter," 
she  said,  "  you  cannot  be  more  dear  to  me  than 
you  were  before ;  but  I  shall  now  have  the  right 
to  call  yon  mine,  and  to  keep  you  with  me.  I 
leave  your  father  to  tell  the  rest."  So  saying, 
she  passed  quickly,  though  with  her  usual  calm, 
stately  step,  out  of  the  room. 

There  was  a  pause  before  Hugh  Graham  foun^ 
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his  voice.  Then  he  Baid  with  deep  emotion,  *'  It  is 
a  noble  heart  that  takes  in  tmst  a  worn  spirit  and 
wasted  life  like  mine — ^willing  to  b«gin  the  world 
again  with  me,  who  am  girding  on  my  u-monr 
when  the  day's  work  onght  to  be  half  done — a 
grown  man  sent  back  to  achool  to  learn  his  first 
lessons  over  agsdn,  thanks  to  his  own  mistakes, 
and  follies.  Yet,  thank  God,  it  is  not  qnite  too 
late  to  leam." 

*'  Dear  fother.  this  is  wonderful,"  said  Jeanie, 
as  the  tette  meaning  of  his  -words  dawned  upon 
her  at  last,    I  did  not  gness — did  not  see." 

**  Ton  conld  not  see.  Who  sees  the  trees  bud 
and  the  grass  grow?  I  believe  that  ^m  the 
first  night  of  -  my  coming,  when  I  told  the  sad 
news,  and  saw  now  she  tried  to  uphold  and 
comfort  all  around,  this  thing  has  becoi  growing 
silently.  God  gives  His  best  gifts  tiros.  My 
child,  are  you  content?  " 

"  Content  ?  "  said  Jeonie,  with  a  beaming  face. 
"  That  is  no  word  for  it, — glad,  thankful,  satis- 
fied." 

**  Will  you  go  with  us  twain,  who  henceforth 
wiU  be  bat  one,  to  SaTelborg,  altiiough  toil  and 
danger  may  await  you  there? 

"  Where  should  I  go  save  with  my  own,  whom 
God  has  given  me  so  wondrously  ? "  then  after 
a  pause,  "  But  can  we  live  there,  as  things  are 
now,  and  keep  our  faith  ?  " 

"  We  know  not  yet  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
that  most  unhappy  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  I  fear 
the  prospect  is  but  dark,  now  that  the  great 
GustavuB  is  no  more.  But  we  have  still  the 
right,  by  every  law — ^whether  of  the  Kingdom  or 
of  the  Empire — to  go  to  Savelburg  and  take 
possession.  If  the  Raiser  rules,  I  am,  under 
nim,  the  rightful  lord;  should  the  popular 


party  regain  their  power,  there  is  the  true 
heiress,  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  chiefs.  If 
liberty  of  conscience  be  denied  us,  we  are  no 
worse  off  than  the  humblest  of  our  tenants. 
We  can  still  protect  and  befriend  them,  make 
terms  for  them  if  they,  and  we,  are  able  to 
remain,  or  take  them  with  us  if  we  are  forced  to 
go  into  exile.  God  will  ^w  us  what  to  do ;  for 
assuredly  it  is  His  will  that  we  riiould  aooept 
this  charge  He  has  given  us;  else  perchance  one 
day  we  may  hear  mm  say,  •  With  whom  have 
you  left  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness?'" 
"And  Hugh?" 

"  Hugh  must,  I  fear,  remain  with  the  Swedish 
army.  I  think  it  would  almost  break  his  heart 
to  leave  the  King's  Service,  as  he  l-UIs  still. 
I  wiU  have  him  well  educated ;  and  we  shall  see 
hereafter  what  to  do.  Besides,  it  wouH  bear  hard 
on  your  undo  to  take  all  from  him  at  once." 

Jeanie  thought  her  father  little  knew  June 
imieh  liod  been  taken  from  Charles  Graham  ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  best  that  he  should  never  know. 
She  only  said,  **  Father,  I  have  just  been  writing 
to  our  dear  old  friend  and  pastor.  Master  John 
Aird;  shall  I  tell  him  all  this ? " 

"  Leave  the  letter  open,  and  I  will  add  a  few 
lines  myself.  I  should  like  to  tell  him  God  has 
heard  his  prayers.  Ay,  and  the  prayers  of  one 
now  long  at  rest  with  Him,  whose  face  yon  wear, 
my  Giovana,  and  who  seems  to  look  at  me  again 
through  those  soft  eyes  of  yours !  She  asked  that 
all  she  loved  might  be  brought  safely  home. 
And  all  are  homeward  bound,  thank  God." 

"  Tea,  dear  father.  Surely  His  word  has  been 
found  true  for  ub — '  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of 
them  that  fear  Him,  He  also  will  hear  their  cry 
and  will  save  them ! ' " 


A  SUNDAY  AFTEBNOON  AT  THE  PHINTERS'  ALMSHOUSES. 


PERHAPS  of  all  who  work  for  the  education 
and  amusement  of  the  masses  the  printer 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  yet  no  man 
comes  in  for  less  of  thanks  or  notice. 

We  are  amused  and  instructed  by  the  matter 
Ma  skill  places  before  us  in  so  clear  and  elegant  a 
form,  but  we  rarely,  if  ever,  pause  to  think  of 
the  clever  heads  and  hands  which  have  wrought 
these  benefits  fbr,iia. 

For  artistms  generally  there  is  no  lack  of 
interest  and  sympathy;  we  watch  with  jealous 
,  eye  ihb  effect  of  tiieir  various  trades  upon  their 
l>odily  health,  not  simply  to  satisfy  curicwity  or 
for  the  love  of  collecting  statistics,  but  that 
means  may  be  found  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. 

We  are  well  informed,  for  instance,  of  the  evil 
effect  produced  upon  tailors  by  their  position  at 
work,  and  the  foul  air  of  their  work-rooms.  We 
know  of  the  slow  poisoning  which  goes  on  among 
the  manufacturers  of  certain  elegant  articles 
which  adorn  our  rooms,  and  we  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  disease  which  eats  into  the  lungs  of  cutlers ; 
but  how  little  does  the  general  public  know  of 
the  c(mdition  of  the  printer? 

The  fiiot  is  he  never  comes  before  ns  in  any 


other  way  than  as  a  contributor  to  our  daily 
comfort  and  advancement ;  he  works  for  us  until 
his  si^ht  fails  or  sickness  comes  upon  him,  and 
when  incapacitated  he  moves  out  of  the  ranks  and 
another  takes  his  place. 

Thus  the  work  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  There 
is  no  break  in  the  supply  of  our  daily  enjoyments ; 
the  same  m^azines,  journals,  and  books  meet  our 
eye,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pull  ns  up,  as  it  were, 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  among 
those  who  spend  their  lives  in  our  service. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
pay  several  visits  to  a  lai^  printing  office,  and  I 
was  astoni^ed,  as  a  stranger,  at  the  close  thought 
uid  earnestness  which  the  men  necessarily 
bestowed  upon  their  work ;  not  only  must  no 
letter  or  figure,  be  thoy  ever  so  tiny,  stand  awry, 
or  be  misplaced,  but  the  almost  unintelligible 
manuscripts  must  by  them  be  deciphered  and 
reduced  to  order  and  common  sense. 

I  became  very  interested  in  these  men,  and 
when  my  visits  ceased  I  found  myself  speculating 
as  to  their  future,  if  failing  sight  or  sickness 
should  incapacitate  them  for  labcrar,  for  they  are 
a  very  independent  class,  and  by^  mei[ma^|k$ly 
to  allow  their  neoessltiA'^^  ^fafyd!^^^^ 
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I  liave  seen  a  good  deal  of  workfaotises  and 
their  inmates,  which  include  people  of  almoet 
eveiy  class,  but  I  never  rememlier  to  have  seen  a 
printer  in  one  of  these  pauper  palaoes,  not  because 
many  of  them  are  not  poor,  but  that  they  would 
xather  die  of  starvation  than  be  paupers.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  suffering  members 
of  this  estimable  class  have  not  been  whollyover- 
looked. 

Mr.  Biggs,  the  founder  of  the  *'  Family  Herald," 
bad  the  welfare  of  the  printer  much  at  heart ;  and 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  about  twenty-four 
years  ago,  left  above  15,000Z.  to  be  invested  with 
the  Charity  Commissioners;  the  interest  to  be 
divided  among  fioiy-two  printers  in  pensions  of 
101.  This  money  gora  by  the  name  of  "Biggs's 
Charity,"  and  is  managed  and  administered  by 
the  Council  of  the  Printers'  Corporation.  Thui 
benefit  is  always  aotiTO,  for  as  soon  as  a  pensioner 
dies,  or  no  Itmger  needs  it,  the  mcmey  goes  to 
another  who  is  waiting  for  it;  not  a  penny 
remains  idle. 

The  Printers'  Almshouses  at  Wood  Green,  near 
Homsey,  afford  permanent  residence  to  twenty- 
four  a^ed  and  infirm  printers  and  widows  of 
printers,  and  I  was  told  that  if  I  desired  to 
make  their  acquaintance  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  me. 

I  thankfully  accepted  the  invitation,  yet  not 
without  a  fear  that  I  should  find  them  like  so 
many  other  ahnsbouse-folk — restless,  discontent, 
and  anything  but  thankful. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  ^uld  pay  my  visit  on 
a  Sunday  Afternoon  as  I  oonld  then  be  acoom- 
panied  by  some  friends  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  ^titution,  and  also  see  how  iha  afternoons 
of  that  day  are  spent  by  the  inmates. 

At  half-past  two,  I  found  myself  at  the 
building,  a  central  block  with  two  wings,  with  a 
garden  in  front.  The  centre  and  one  side  were 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  trade,  while  the  other 
side,  or  "  Maria's  wing,"  as  it  is  called,  was  erected 
from  a  legacy  left  by  a  Mr.  Wright.  The  original 
building  was  opened  in  1856,  and  the  wings  in 
1871. 

We  were  received  by  the  wardw,  an  active, 
intelligent  man,  whom  X  should  have  supposed  to 
be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  i^e,  but  who 
is  really  seventy-seven. 

We  went  into  his  rooms,  where  I  learned 
something  of  the  residents  before  I  saw  th«m. 
The  youngest  is  sixty-two,  and  there  are  six 
above  eighty,  the  oldest  being  eighty-seven,  so 
that  those  between  sixty  and  seventy  are  regarded 
as  quite  young  people.  All  the  homes  consist  of 
three  rooms,  except  those  in  the  "  Maria  wing," 
oooupied  by  widows,  which  have  but  two. 

I  asked  how  admission  was  gained,  and  found 
that  it  was  by  election ;  each  subscriber  of  five 
shillings  a  year,  or  a  Life  Subscriber  of  21  2«., 
having  the  power  of  one  vote. 

A  condition  of  admission  is  that  each  candidate 
must  have  been  a  subscriber  himself  or  herself  to 
the  Institution. 

I  was  anxious  to  leum  what  further  advantages 
the  inmatw  possessed  beyond  living  rent  froe, 
and  heard  that  a  ton  of  cous  a  year  was  supplied 
to  each  of  the  twenty-four  residents,  that  they 
had  medical  attendance  and  medicine  free  of  cost, 


and  that  each  had  a  sm^  monthly  sum  towards 
support  supplied  out  of  the  annuu  subsciiptioQH, 
the  Institution  being  unendowed. 

Some  of  them  are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  a 
pennon ;  and  I  heard  one  of  the  inmates  say  to 
my  friend,  "  Oh,  sir,  if  I  could  only  get  a  '  Biggs,' 
I  should  be  the  happiest  woman  alive ;  I  should 
not  then  have  a  want."  This  would  have 
appeared  to  me  a  strange  wish,  if  I  had  not 
previously  learned  the  history  of  the  legacy. 

I  now  went  to  see  the  inmates  in  their  neat 
and  pretty  rooms,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  found  them  quite 
unlike  what  my  fears  had  suggested.  There  was 
an  activiW^  of  thought,  a  ready  sympathy  with 
their  neighbours,  a  wonderfiil  patienoe  m  bearing 
the  pains  of  rheumatism  and  the  infirmities  of  dm 
age,  a  kindliness  in  their  manuur,  and  a  knowledge 
of  tiie  outer  world  which  puzzled  nle.  Why  were 
ibey  BO  difforent  to  other  almshouse  folk? 

As  a  rule,  the  people  who  live  in  almshotues 
are  foivotten  by  the  outside  world ;  there  is  no 
sympamy  with  them,  no  work  of  loving  help 
fonnd  to  occupy  their  heads,  hearts,  and  hands  ,- 
they  are  expected  to  feel  thankful  to  those  who 
placed  them  there,  and  happy  that  they  have  a 
roof  to  cover  them.  And  yet,  left  as  they  are  to 
t^eir  own  resources,  what  can  they  do  but  huey 
themselves  about  their  own  affairs  from  morning 
untU  night,  noting  each  milestone  on  the  way  to 
infirm  <ud  age  ?  What  but  feel  very  miserahle, 
ve^  forsaken,  and  anything  but  ^ankful? 

Here  all  is  otherwise:  twoity-four  people 
standing  out  o(Hwpiouousfy  from  all  others  I  ever 
saw  in  fike  condition. 

There  must  be  some  good  inflnenoe  at  work  to 
produoe  this,  either  from  witMn  or  without.  It 
18  not  caused  by  diance  or  spasmodic  attention, 
nor  by  money  alone;  neither  is  it  that  these 
inmates  are  better  off  pecuniarily  than  other 
almshouse  people,  for  several  of  them  have  under 
16Z.  a  year  to  live  upon.  One  thing  helpful  is 
the  kindly  disposition  manifested  towards  the 
inmates  from  without,  which  binds  them  togetlw, 
and  keeps  the  spirit  of  lore  and  gentleness  among 
them. 

Of  course,  like  all  other  people,  they  have  birth- 
days, but  surely  there  is  no  one  to  care  whether 
they  have  or  not  ?  I  was  struck  to  find  that  there 
is  not  a  birthday  in  these  twent7-fi>iir  homes  bat 
is  notioed  by  fir^ds  outside,  either  by  the  gift  of 
a  fbw  flowers,  a  little  tea,  or  scnne  delicacy  suited 
to  their  condition. 

In  the  lovely  summer  weather,  you  may  see  six 
carriage  at  the  gate,  waiting  to  take  them  a  drive 
into  the  country,  and  as  they  sit  four  together, 
they  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  a  ohat  at  the  same 
time.  But  for  this  privilege  afibrded  by  thoughtful 
loving  friends,  many  of  them  would  never  go 
outside  the  gates. 

Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Easter  are  never 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Some  little  prraent  of 
like  character  and  value  finds  its  way  into  each  of 
the  homes.  Those  who  are  sick,  depressed,  or  blind 
among  them,  are  never  without  nifflids  to  help, 
cheer,  and  be  eyes  fisr  them. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon :  all  who  were  not  too 
infirm  were  collected,  as  is  thei^onBtom,^t  three 
o*olock  in  the  Conn<0yf^gi(^^(ife^)^^5dawne 
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chamber  containing  a  library,  a  harmonium,  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Biggs,  and  a  picture  of  Caxtou 
and  hia  printing  press.  Two  young  ladies  were 
at  the  harmonium  ready  to  play  and  lead  the 
singing,  and  all  were  sitting  quietly  and  rever- 
ently, as  if  they  were  in  God's  house :  I  took 
a  place  offered  me,  and  waited  with  them. 

Presently  a  gentleman,  at  whoso  entrance 
every  faco  grew  brighter,  came  in  accompanied 
by  a  clergyman.  A  hymn  was  sung,  a  chapter 
read  by  him,  a  few  words  of  comfort  spoken,  and 
the  object  of  his  visit  explained.  It  was  his  last 
Sunday  in  England,  before  returning  to  his 
African  mission  work,  and  he  had  come  to  give 
them  some  account  of  his  labours  out  there,  that 
thejr  might  feel  an  interest  in  it,  and  give  him 
their  sympathy  and  prayers.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  half  hour,  and  you  had  only  to  look 
at  the  audience  to  see  how  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic it  was.  He  gave  a  graplnc  description 
of  his  difficulties  as  a  teacher,  at  finding  himself 
among  a  people  of  whose  language  be  knew  no 
word,  and  who  were  equally  ignorant  of  his. 

The  short  service  was  closed  by  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  blessing  of  peace, 
and  then  the  little  congregation  came  forward  to 
give  the  hand  to  the  missionary,  and  to  wish  him 
God  speed. 

On  dispersing,  I  watched  them  go  into  the 
rooms  of  those  who  had  been  unable  to  be  present  in 
order  that  they  might  relate  what  had  been  said  in 
the  Council  Room,  and  so  make  the  sick  and  infirm 
sharers  in  the  pleasure  they  themselves  had  had. 

The  happiness,  content  and  occupation  outside 
themselves,  which  characterize  the  inmates  of 
the  Printers'  Almshouses,  are  mainly  due  to  the 
deep  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  members  of  a 
large  family,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pa^er,  mother,  sons  and  daughters  all  take 
their  part  in  giving  happiness  to  them. 
I  expressed  my  surprise  to  the  father,  whose 
occupations  keep  his  brain  busy  from  morning 
till  late  at  night,  as  to  how  he  could  possibly  find 


strength  and  time  to  bestow  so  much  care  upon 
the  inmates  of  this  institution ;  his  reply  was, 
*'  It  is  my  recreation  after  hard  work." 

In  these  days  when  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
public  charity  and  the  ^fts  of  the  rich  do  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  in  the  shape  pf  help  to 
the  sick  and  poor,  leaving  nothing  for  the  young, 
and  certainly  nothing  for  the  poor  to  do,  it  is 
well  to  take  hope  and  courage  from  the  work  so 
successfully  carried  on  in  the  Printers'  Alms- 
houses. Money  can  do  a  great  deal,  and  it  is 
sorely  needed  in  relieving  distress,  but  there  is 
a  world  of  work  outside  the  kingdom  of  money 
waiting  to  be  done  by  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
and  by  the  poor  for  the  poor. 

We  not  only  want  more  almshouses,  but  more 
sympathy  between  classes.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  many  a  desolate,  sick  and  poverty-stricken 
person  would  be  cheered  if  even  some  of  the 
little  ones  as  they  leave  school  would  peep  in 
upon  them,  say  a  few  kind  words,  interest  tneni 
in  what  they  have  been  doing  in  school ;  read  just 
one  verse  of  the  Bible,  repeat  to  them  a  hymn 
or  kneel  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  them ; 
or  take  them  a  few  flowers,  put  a  glass  of  water 
by  their  side,  make  up  the  fire,  shake  their  pillow, 
or  by  a  thousand  other  little  attentions  show 
they  feel  sympathy  with  them.  Why  the  sight 
of  these  young  fresh  faces  bringing  iu  the  sunshine 
from  without  would  give  hours  of  happiness  to 
those  cut  off  from  outside  enjoyments ! 

Tou  may  think  it  impossible  for  the  poor  to 
help  the  poor,  but  I  assure  you  it  would  shame 
some  of  us  to  see  how  cheerfully  they  give  of 
their  little,  and  how  they  will  rise  up  early  and 

fo  to  bed  late,  in  order  to  render  assistance  to 
elpless  ones  of  their  own  class. 
Whatever  our  condition,  high,  low,  rich  or  poor, 
it  is  open  to  us  all  to  have  sympathy,  one  with 
the  other,  remembering  that — 

"Gctheilte  Frende  ist  doppelte  Freude, 
Getheilter  Sohmera  iit  halber  Schmcrz." 
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PEACE  was  no  socmer  made  thui  Catherine  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  another  war.  The  pope 
gave  her  permission  to  alienate  50,000  crowns 
n-om  the  goods  of  the  Church,  the  bull  expressly 
stipulating  that  the  money  should  be  used  fbr 
the  extermination  of  the  heretics. 

In  a  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Zucchero, 
belonging  to  Lord  Salisbury,  she  is  represented 
in  a  dress  which  was  covered  all  over  with  eyes  and 
ears,  symbolical,  no  doubt,  of  royal  omniscience ; 
but  the  patriot  was  often  more  omniscient  than 
the  most  powerful  sovereign.  His  easB  listened 
to  secrets  dropped  in  the  queen's  boudoir,  his 
eyes  peeped  into  ih&  kind's  own  writing  table, 
his  huids  dived  into  the  king's  pockets,  took  out 
the  primte  papers,  and  copied  them.  Thus 
"William  of  Orange  and  Coligny  were  acquunted 
with  the  plots  of  their  enemies  as  soon  as  they 
were  hatched.  When  conspirators  and  assassins 
sat  on  thrones,  led  armies,  and  sent  multitudes  to 
the  scaffold,  nobody  felt  ashamed  to  play  them 
felse.  Henry  iv.,  as  a  young  prince,  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  she  took  him 
about  with  her  on  her  journeys.  He  was  in  her 
private  room  during  the  conference  with  Alva  at 
Bayonno,  heard  all  that  was  said,  and  reported  it 
to  his  mother,  who  sent  the  informatioa  at  once 
to  Coligny. 

These  warnings  were  no  doubt  numerous  at 
this  time,  for  Cougny  and  CondS  had  to  fly  from 
spot  to  spot.  On  one  occasion,  flying  from  Noyers 
to  ih.B  other  side  of  the  Loire,  th^,  and  the  large 
company  of  women  and  children  wilh  -Uiem,  were  in 
the  greatest  danger.  The  country  was  covered 
with  troops,  and  they  knew  of  no  "bridge  or  cross- 
ing-place which  would  not  be  blockaded.  While 
wondering  what  thoy  should  do,  one  of  tlieir 
gentlemen  came  up  and  told  ihem  that,  owing 
to  tho  late  drought,  a  ford  existed,  where  they 
could  cross.  They  pushed  on,  and  by  the  aid 
of  two  or  three  little  boats,  in  which  they  put 
the  women  and  children,  they  got  over.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  safely  landed  than  a  sudden 
rise  took  place  in  the  river,  protecting  thom  from 
their  pursuers,  who  by  this  time  were  seen  on  the 
other  side.  But  now  the  Loire  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  a  boat  oould  not  cross  without  danger. 
Moved  by  a  deliverance  which  seemed  little  less 
than  a  miracle,  the  fogitiveB  Ml  on  their  knees 
and  sang  the  1 14th  Psalm,  celebrating  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea, 

They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
who  brought  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Beam,  and  a 
number  of  troops.  Jeanne  d'Albret  was  resolved 
to  die  if  needs  be  for  "  the  Cause."  Coligny's 
brother,  the  ex-cardinal,  escaped  to  England, 
where  he  was  able  to  help  it  very  effectually. 

L'Hospital  being  now  dismissed,  Catherine 
wrote  to  Philip  ii.  that  religious  liberty  had  been 
revoked,  and  that  there  remained  nouiin^  to  be 
done  but  to  combine  the  military  operations  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  In  September,  1568, 
the  Parliament  of  I^ria  forbad,  under  pain  of 
death,  the  exercise  of  ooy  religimi  o^wr  tntm  the 
Catholic  and  Soman,  and  ordered  all  Protestant 


ministers  to  quit  France  in  a  fortnight.  Another 
decree  obliged  all  Protestants  to  resign  any  offices 
they  held  in  the  judicature  or  the  finances,  tmd 
compelled  all  members  of  parliament  or  the  uni- 
versities to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Catho- 
licism. As  the  news  spread  the  Protestants  rose 
indignant,  and  the  court  heard  with  consterna- 
tion that  a  rebellion  raged  through  France.  In 
three  weeks  a  greater  part  of  Poitou,  Angoumois, 
and  Sfuntonge  were  conquered  by  the  Protestant 
generis.  The  estuary  of  the  Gironde  was  in 
their  hands,  and  in  the  south-east  tho  governors 
of  the  various  towns  could  do  nothing  to  stop  the 
popul«:  rising. 

The  duke  of  Anjon,  followed  by  the  young 
dukes  of  Guise  and  U  ontmorenoy,  and,  advised 
by  Tavannes,  advanced  against  the  Protestants, 
and  at  Jarnac  defeated  Conde  and  Coligny.  Oonde 
was  killed  and  his  body  infamouuy  outn^^ 
by  the  despicable  commander,  who  when  he 
became  Henri  m.  had  Guise  murdered  and 
kicked  the  corpse. 

But  the  Protestant  leaders  did  not  lose  heart. 
Jeanne  d'Albret  presented  her  son,  afterwards 
Henri  iv.,  and  the  young  Cond6  to  the  army  as 
those  who  would  revenge  the  death  of  their  general. 

Sleanwhile  Coligny,  in  whose  hands  tho 
command  was  now  concentrated,  had  been  con- 
demned by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
dated  March  19th,  1569,  to  be  hanged  and 
strangled  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  then  to  "be 
taken  to  Montfaucon  and  there  to  be  hanged  in 
the  highest  place  that  could  be  found.  If  ho 
could  not  be  apprehended,  then  this  was  to  be 
done  to  his  effigv.  All  his  goods  were  declared 
confiscated  to  tno  king,  his  children  ignoble, 
villeins,  low-bom,  infamous,  incapable  of  holding 
any  office,  dignity,  or  wealth  in  the  kingdom.  In 
fine  a  reward  was  offered  of  50,000  crowns  for 
Coligny,  dead  or  alive. 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  1560,  the  Protestant 
army  was  beaten  at  Moncontour.  It  was  a  terrible 
disaster.  Out  of  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers 
only  six  or  eight  tliousand  remained,  the  rest  were 
slain  or  prisoners.  Coligny  was  wounded  in  three 
places  at  the  ccnnmcncemont  of  the  action,  and  had 
to  be  carried  off  the  field.  The  Admiral  lying  in 
his  Utter  wounded,  defeated,  and  hopeless  if  asiy 
man  should  bo,  suddenly  saw  the  curtain  lifted,  and 
another  wounded  man  look  in  his  face,  shining 
with  the  peace  of  Heaven.  "  God  is  very  kind, 
isn't  He  ?  ho  says,  drops  the  veil  and  sinks  back 
on  his  litter.  It  was  like  an  angel  from  heaven 
strengthening  the  hero  in  the  dai^est  moment 
of  his  life. 

The  defeated  general  indites  a  letter  to  his 
children,  in  which  he  saya,  **  It  is  not  necessary  to 
assure  ourselves  of  what  is  called  wealth,  but  to 
put  our  hope  elsewhere  than  on  earth,  and  to 
acquire  other  means  than  those  which  our  eyes 
can  behold  and  our  fingers  touch.  We  must 
follow  Christ  our  chief  who  has  gone  before 
us.  .  .  For  the  moment  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
admo&iah  and  conjure  you  in  lJi&,j)ame  of  pod 
to  persevere  courageous|^g|^5^|^%^p^^x>OW8" 
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A  new  army  was  soon  created  in  the  Bouth- 
eastem  proTinces,  and  GoUgnj,  marching  to  the 
north-weat,  crossed  the  Loire,  defied  the  enemy 
near  Amay-le-Duo,  and  marched  on  to  Paris. 
All  this,  however,  would  have  been  well-nigh 
impossible  except  for  the  obstinate  defence  of 
Saint-Jean-Angely  under  the  Huguenot  De 
Piles. 


weaving  around  him  and  Ms  friends  a  web,  in 
which  when  quite  entangled  she  meant  to  murder 
him  as  the  trapper  does  his  prey. 

Charlotte  de  Laval,  who  understood  CoHgny 
probably  better  than  any  one,  had  warned  her 
husband  to  beware  of  his  fondness  for  the  king 
and  of  the  treachery  of  the  queen-mother.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  Coligny  knew,  he  allowed  himself 


LOUISE  DE  H0:nWOREKCT,  DAME  DE  CHATILLO^— XOTHER  OF  ADMIRAL  COLIGNT. 

Frtm  a  painted  window  in  the  C%ureft  cf  JKnitaiormey  bitiU  in  fkt  flrtt  \alf  of  tht  tixteenih  eaUuiy.  ffer  drat  is,  aceordinff  to  the  fcah  ion  ((f  the 
tinet,  ornamented  tntk  the  tmorial  bearing!  i>f  boA  Aduki  :  the  vAiie  eagle  ly  tk»  CMatUlont  and  iMe  tfxteen  iprrad-eaglelt  </  the  Montmorvneiet. 


At  the  sight  of  such  persistency  Catherine  lost 
faith  in  fighting  and  offered  to  treat.  Coligny, 
not  unwilling  to  come  to  terms,  listened,  and  in 
the  end  a  treaty  was  arranged  which  conceded  to 
the  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience  and  a 
certain  measure  of  liberty  of  worship.  Protes- 
tants were  again  eligible  for  the  public  service, 
and  were  to  have  those  offices  restored  from 
which  they  had  been  ousted.  And  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  faithful  carrying  cut  of  this  agreement 
four  cities — La  Eochelle,  Montauban,  Cognac  and 
La  Charite — were  to  remain  in  their  hands  for 
two  years. 

X. 

Overthrown  by  ordinary  means  it  was  clear 
Coligny  could  not  be ;  seeking  only  justice,  defeat 
shook  his  constancy  even  less  than  victory. 
Catherine  returned  therefore  to  her  old  policy  of 


to  be  seduced  back  to  court,  and  became  en- 
tangled in  dubious  schemes.  Coligny's  policy 
consisted  of  an  alliance  with  the  patriots  in  the 
Netherlands  and  war  with  Spain ;  to  be  carried 
on,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  Indies.  The 
prospect  which  he  held  out  to  the  king  was  the 
extension  of  the  frontiers  of  Prance  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  and  her  protectorate  to  that 
of  the  Ems,  besides  the  creation  of  colonies. 
It  was  a  great  policy,  and  dazzled  Charles, 
who,  if  he  was  not  the  most  consummate  of 
hypocrites,  entertained  a  real  veneration  for  the 
Huguenot  hero.  When  Coligny  arrived,  his 
reception  was  quite  affectionate.  The  king  called 
him  Father ;  loaded  him  with  presents,  giving  him 
100,000  livres  as  a  wedding  gift*  and  the  revenue 


*  The  Admiral  had  recently  been  married  again  to 
Jacqueline  of  Eutremont,  at  Rochelle.    Thia  marriage 
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of  all  the  benefices  of  Ghatillon  for  one  year ; 
reatored  him  to  hia  place  at  the  Council;  and 
above  all  allowed  him  to  oommit  Franoe  to  the 
support  of  the  patriots  in  the  Netherlands. 

Meanwhile  toe  great  scheme  for  a  reoonoiliation 
of  l^e  oontending  parties  was  proceeding.  Every 
wound  was  to  be  healed,  and  the  ground  laid  for 
fixture  goodwill  and  harmony  by  the  usual  plan  in 
mediaeval  times — a  royal  marriage.  Negotiations 
were  commenced  with  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  for 
the  xmion  of  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Beam,  with 
the  king's  sister,  Catherine.  Great  Huguenot  as 
Hhe  was,  Jeanne  d'Albret  was  attracted  by  this 
splendid  match  to  forget  every  other  considera- 
tion on  earth.  While  she  made  herself  ill  in 
contending  with  Catherine  de  Medici  for  a 
wedding  service  in  a  Protestant  temple,  she  was 
willing  to  ally  her  son  to  the  daughter  of  a 
wicked  house,  and  to  ^ve  him  for  wife  one  who 
had  been  brou^t  up  in  a  oourt  she  dreaded  to 
have  him  enter.  Poor  Jeanne,  she  suddenly  died 
as  the  negotiations  were  pending;  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  poison.  The  wedding  took 
place  between  two  and  three  months  after,  and 
to  its  festivities  all  the  principal  Protestants  in 
France  were  invited. 

XI. 

The  moment  had  come,  and  Catherine  deter- 
mined to  strike  the  blow.  Indeed  it  seemed 
certain  that  if  it  was  delayed  she  would  be  swept 
aside,  for  Charles  fretted  at  his  bondage  and  was 
evidently  inclined  to  use  the  strong  arm  of 
CoUgny  to  break  the  maternal  yoke.  She  con- 
federated with  the  young  man  who  had  been 
nurtured  from  childhood  in  the  belief  that 
Coligny  had  murdered  his  father.  The  duke  of 
Qnise  undertook  to  get  the  Admiral  assassuaated. 
If  the  Protestants  rose  to  revenge  him,  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  would  side  with  the  Guise,  and 
there  would  be  a  general  mel6e,  in  which  many 
of  the  queen-mother's  enemies  would  be  killed. 

The  royal  marriage  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1572.  Four  days  after,  as  Coligny  was 
returning  from  the  Louvre  to  hia  lodging,  he  was 
fired  at  from  a  house  in  the  cloister  of  St. 
Germain  I'Auxerrois.  The  index  finger  of  his 
right  hand  was  taken  off,  and  the  ^ot  lodged  in 
his  left  arm. 

Charles  was  playing  at  tennis  with  Guise  and 
T^ligny,  the  Admiral's  son-in-law,  when  the 
news  was  brought  him.  "Am  I  never  to  have 
peace?"  he  exclaimed.  He  went  to  see  the 
Admiral,  his  mother  and  hie  brother  followed  him. 
The  wounded  man  asked  to  see  the  king  alone. 
Catherine  cut  the  interview  short,  and  in  the 
coach  as  they  were  returning  preswd  Charles  to 
tell  her  what  Coligny  had  said.  "  He  told  me  to 
beware  of  you,"  he  replied,  in  a  worried,  tmgty 
manuOT. 

Catherine  saw  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose, 
the  blow  had  felled,  the  Protestants  would  be 
alarmed  and  on  their  guard.  She  called  together 
her  fellow-conspirators,  and  they  determiuMi  that 


vean  quite  ui  air  of  romance.  A  refereDoe  to  it,  with 
KHoe  acoonnt  of  Coligny'a  dotaestio  life,  msy  be  found  in 
an  article  in  the  **  Bunday  at  Home,"  for  Juiaary,  1S82, 
entitled:  *  Marriage  among  the  Bivoenota.' 


the  king  must  be  induced  to  consent  to  the 
destruction  of  Coligny  forthwith.  They  went  to 
the  king's  cabinet  and  affirmed  one  after  the  other 
that  the  Protestants  were  arming  against  him  in 
defence  of  the  AdmiraL  Excited  and  worried, 
Charles  seemed  to  believe  what  they  said,  but 
resolutely  refiised  to  listen  to  any  proposal  against 
Coligny.  The  conspirators  felt  themselves  losing 
ground,  especially  as  one  of  their  number,  tho 
Marshal  de  Retz,  began  to  falter,  and  to  say  that 
to  put  the  Admiral  out  of  the  way  would  be  per- 
fidious and  disloyal.  However,  no  one  seconding 
him,  the  rest  picked  up  their  courage  and  combat^ 
his  doubts  with  energy.  And  they  conquered, 
for  all  at  once  "  we  recognised,**  said  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  long  afterwards,  in  a  moment  of  repen- 
tance, "  a  sudden  change  and  a  strange  metamor- 
phose in  the  king,  who  ranged  himself  on  our 
side  and  embraced  our  opinion,  going  much 
further  and  more  criminally,  so  that  he  who  had 
been  persuaded  with  difficulty,  it  was  now 
difficult  to  restrain,  for  rising  up  and  commanding 
silence,  he,  with  futy  and  anger,  in  swearing  by 
the  dead  God,  said  to  us,  '  Since  you  find  it  good 
to  kill  the  Admiral,  let  it  not  only  be  done,  but  at 
the  same  time  all  the  Huguenots  in  France,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  none  to  reproach  us,  and 
let  the  order  be  given  at  once.'  And  going  out 
furiously  he  left  us  in  his  cabinet,  where  we  held 
a  consultation  during  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
during  a  good  part  of  the  ni^ht  as  to  the  best 
means  of  carrying  out  the  project." 

xir. 

On  the  night  before  the  massacre  of  Augtist 
the  23rd,  1572,  the  Admiral's  daughter  Louise, 
with  her  husband  T^ligny,  did  not  wish  to  quit 
their  father,  but  he  begged  them  to  go  and  take 
a  little  repose.  As  day  began  to  break.  Guise, 
d'Aumale,  and  the  bastard  of  AngouMme  made 
their  way  to  Coligny's  hotel.  One  of  their 
number  knocked  at  the  door,  the  man  who  kept 
the  keys  came  to  open  it,  when  he  was  at  once 
thrown  down  and  poignarded.  The  arquebusiers 
that  Guise  had  brought  immediately  threw  them- 
selves on  the  Swiss  who  were  guarding  the  hotel, 
but  who  after  a  struggle  succeeded  in  barricading 
the  door  of  the  staircase. 

Coligny  hearing  the  noise,  thought  tiiere  was 
a  popular  outbrei^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hotel.  He  rose  from  his  bed  and  put  on  a 
dressing-gown.  But  the  shots  which  struck  tho 
window  told  that  it  was  fui  attack  on  the  hotel 
itself.  He  asked  a  minister  present  to  offer  prayer, 
and  he  himself  invoked  Jesus  Christ  his  God  and 
Saviour,  commending  himself  into  Hi&  hands. 

Suddenly,  one  of  his  servants  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  addressing  Coligny  said,  "  God 
has  called  us  to  Himself,  my  lord ;  the  hotel  ia 
forced,  resistance  is  impossible." 

The  Admiral  quietly  answered,  "  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  have  been  ready  to  die,  save  yonr^ 
selves  if  it  be  pwsible,  for  you  cumot  preserve 
my  life.  I  recommend  my  soul  to  the  grace  of 
God."  All  fled,  one  servant  alone,  Niodlas  Muss, 
refused  to  go. 

The  mnraeorers  soon  burst  into..^  roomj  the 
first  was  a  servant  g|.^g^(j^©Hj)3feie. 
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"Are  70a  the  Admiral?*'  he  said,  pointing  a 
sword  at  Coligny'B  breast. 

*'  Yes,  I  am  he,"  replied  the  victim;  "  yon 
unght  to  respeot  old  age  and  my  infirmity,  out 
you  cannot  make  my  life  more  brief." 

Behme  with  an  oath  plunged  his  sword  into 
the  Admiral's  breast,  and  then  stmek  him  several 
blows  on  the  head,  the  others  then  severally 
gave  a  blow  and  Coligny  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Have  you  finished  ?  "  a  voice  cried  from  the 
bottom  of  the  court. 

"  It  is  done,"  replied  the  assassins. 

"  Then  throw  him  out  of  the  window,"  said  the 
duke  of  Guise,  they  can't  believe  it  unless  they 
see  it  with  their  own  eyes." 

The  murderers  lifted  the  body,  there  was  life 
in  it  yet,  for  it  made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  their 
hands.  They  threw  it  on  the  pavement,  and  it 
was  only  then  Coligny  gave  his  last  sigh. 

Guise  took  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  wiped 
the  face.  "  Yes,  it  is  he,  I  recognise  him  ;"  and 
striking  the  venerable  head  with  the  heel  of  his 
boot,  he  sprang  on  his  horse  and  rode  away, 
saying,  "  Courage,  soldiers,  we  have  begun 
happuy,  now  let  us  go  after  tiie  others." 

In  a  few  moments,  the  mob,  aroused  by  the 
tocsin,  ran  into  the  court,  laid  hold  of  the  corpse, 
mutilated  it,  and  tying  a  robe  round  the  neck 
dragged  it  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  hang 
it  on  a  gibbet  at  Moi^tfaucon. 

From  under  the  altar  tiie  souls  of  them  tiiat 
have  been  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  ihe 
testimony  which  they  held,  cry  with  a  loud  voice 
saying,  "  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  tiie  earth?"  Who  that  has  read 
history,  especially  the  history  of  France,  can 
doubt  that  that  prayer  has  been  answered.  But 
there  is  a  blood  which  speaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel's ;  and  who  that  has  read  my 
story  and  marked  the  contrast  between  the 
great  man  who  is  its  hero,  and  the  unhappy 
beings  who  plotted  his  death,  and  so  in&mousLy 
effected  the  crime,  could  wish  them  a  greater 
punishment  than  to  have  their  eyes  opened  to 
behold  what  manner  of  man  they  slew?  Kings 
and  queens  of  France,  great  nobles  and  poor 
proletariat,  members  of  the  classes  in  whom 
patriotism  bums  most  ardently,  yon  will  awake, 
if  you  have  not  already  awoke,  to  see  that  your  acts 
were  parricidal,  that  you  rejected  and  killed  the 
first  of  French  patriots,  your  true  Pater  patrite, 
the  father  of  your  country.*  k.  heath. 

*  The  monniDeQt  to  Coligny,  for  which  the  City  of  Paris 
has  appropriated  a  eito  in  the  Bne  Bivolt,  oppoaite  the 
Lonvre,  only  a  few  paces  from  the  spot  where  Coligny  was 
maesacred,  will  be  composed  of  three  statnes  in  tnarble. 
The  central  figure  is  Coligny  himself,  of  which  we  havo 
given  an  engraving  (p.  441),  On  his  right  is  an  allegorical 
figoro  of  Patriotism,  and  on  his  loft  another  of  Religion. 
On  a  pedestal  below,  in  the  centre,  will  be  an  open  Bible, 
and  above,  two  modalliona  in  high  lelief,  portraits  of  Odet 
and  Andelot,  brothers  of  the  Admiral  Crank  is  the 
scnlptor.  The  total  oort  of  the  Monument  is  fixed  at 
S,400I.,  of  which  sum  the  French  Grovemment  contributes 
1320/. :  2,8001.  has  been  subscribed  in  Prance,  Switzerland 
and  Holland.  A  considerable  sum  was  collected  in  England 
doring  M.  Engtoe  Beruer's  recent  visit  (p.  352).  Any 
farther  donations  can  he  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Socretaries 
of  the  Fund,  the  Bev.  Frederick  Hastings,  7,  Enston  Square, 
or  A.  Giiaod  Browning,  Esq.,  S,  Victoria  Street,  Westr 
minster. 
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A  TBUB  BTOBY  OF  A  BBATE  PBINGES& 

IGHT  away  at  the  other  side  of  the  worid, 
in  the  far-off  country  of  New  Zealand, 
there  is  a  am  all  bay  named  Cable  Bay, 
too  small  to  be  marked  on  any  but  a  large 
map.  On  the  shore  spreads  a  lovely 
tract  of  bush,  which  wo  in  England 
would  call  a  forest,  and  where  the  bush 
has  been  cleared,  stands  a  Uaori  pah,  or  native  village. 
Across  the  little  bay  stretches  a  boolder-banfc,  a  long  narrow 
ridge  of  sharp  rooks  and  stones,  which  Oiieatens  danger  to 
any  ships  which  may  be  near  in  rough  weather. 

One  day— some  years  ago  now — a  very  great  storm  arose. 
It  had  been  hot,  fleroe  summer  weather  for  many  weeks, 
with  not  B  drop  of  rain,  and  men  were  grumbling  and 
looking  serious  over  Uie  hazrest  ^ospeots^  when  at  last 
there  oame  relief.  The  clouds  began  to  gather  and  hang 
about  the  moontains,  the  wind  earns  rashing  down  the 
valleys,  and  after  the  wind  the  rain  began  to  fall.  Bteadily, 
steadily,  without  a  break,  it  fell  fhr  three  whole  days  and 
nights,  while  the  wind  increased  in  strength  and  fmry,  so 
that  no  one  who  waa  not  forced  put  his  head  out  of  doors,  or 
even  thought  of  venturing  forth  into  such  a  storm. 

On  the  third  day  a  noise  was  heard  above  the  roaring 
of  the  wind,  above  the  rushing  of  the  rain, — ^the  sharp, 
sodden  sonnd  of  a  gun  from  a  ship  in  distress.  Before  a 
second  shot  oould  be  fired,  the  whole  of  the  Maori  popolation 
was  astir.  The  wind  and  nun  seemed  nothing  now  t  Men, 
women,  and  even  some  of  the  children,  crowded  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  The  ground  was  running  with  water, 
but  through  it  all  the  people  passed,  wading  down  to  the 
sandy  shore,  which  was  soaroely  more  wet,  though  the  tide 
was  going  down. 

Oh,  what  a  terrible  storm  it  was  I  Such  pelting  rain, 
sucbt  blinding  mist,  such  a  driving  wind,  beating  the  waves 
back  as  they  curled  and  lashed  themselves  on  the  rocks  and 
sand.  Through  the  mist,  at  first  nothing  could  be  seen, 
except  the  white  line  of  raging  foam  on  the  boulder-bank. 
But  when  the  ship  sent  forth  another  shot  for  help,  the  flash 
from  the  gun  enabled  the  crowd  on  shore  to  make  out  tho 
wreck  hopelessly  cast  on  the  fated  ridge  of  rocks. 

What  ooold  be  done  to  save  tbn  craw?  Alasl  nothing. 
Ko  boat,  and  above  all,  no  Maori  oanoe»  could  live  in  such  a 
sea;  and  of  conise,  they  knew  nothing  of  rockets,  hj  which 
means  ropes  may  be  sent  out  to  the  drowning  men  in  the 
wwst  of  storms. 

No  I  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  bat  to  watch.  No 
hope,  even,  that  those  on  board  nu^t  swim  to  land;  for 
who  could  face  those  awful  waves  and  not  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  first  few  struggles?  No  hope  1  Only  a  qneitton  of 
time,  as  to  how  long  the  vessel  would  hold  out  before  it 
sank  with  its  freight  of  helpless,  despairing,  agonised 
human  beings  ou  board. 

But  look  I  What  is  that  dark  object  that  has  just  now 
shot  from  the  crowd  on  shore  into  the  sea  ?  And  hark  I 
What  is  this  awestruck  murmur  which  is  thrilling  the 
hearts  of  all  standing  there  as  it  passes  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ?   "J  uHm  1  Julia  I "   What  does  it  mean  ? 

It  means  that  Julia,  the  Maori  Princess,  has  plunged 
into  that  same  boiling  sea  which  strong  and  brave  men 
fear  to  face.  It  means  that  her  heart  is  stronger  and  braver 
than  theirs;  that  while  they  stand  and  wait,  she  has 
determined  to  do  what  sho  can.  But  can  Bhe,^>^ytlti^  ? 
Can  she  swim  in  an  angry  siaSife^t^T  OV.JS'  IL 
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A  BBAVE  PBmOESS. 


There  I  she  is  gtme  I  lliat  huge  wave  broke  right  over 
her,  and  gucked  her  under.  No  I  don't  you  aee  that  small 
black  Bpeekon  the  orest  of  the  wave  In  front?  WeUftiiat 
ia  Julia.  Beaten  bookwards  time  after  time,  she  still,  time 
after  time,  renews  her  efforts,  and  makes  mj  dowly, 
through  the  foaming  water.  Ah  I  now  they  can  see  her  no 
longer.  The  miet  is  so  thick  that  ail  sight  is  swallowed  op 
in  it.  But  still,  they  never  take  their  eyes  off  that  white 
wet  wall  of  haze,  where  the  sea  and  the  rain  seem  molted 
into  one.  Scarcely  breathing,  intensely  sUent,  with  necks 
craned  forward,  and  eyes  painfully  stroimng,  in  the  eager 
endeavour  to  see  but  fifty  yuds  away,  they  seem  to  wait  for 
ages  before  any  definite  object  comes  again  within  range, 
upon  which  they  can  focus  that  long,  keen  gaze. 

At  last  they  catch  sight  of  two  black  specks  ooming 
towards  them.  Breathlessly  they  watch;  neaxei  and 
nearer  come  Julia  and  the  other,  and  a  great  cry  rings 
through  the  ur,  as  the  two  emerge,  dripping  from  the  sea. 

Then  thwe  is  a  crowding  round  to  look  at  the  rescued 
stranger,  who  seems  more  exhausted  than  his  rescuer.  He 
is  a  Chinaman,  as  they  can  tell  by  his  pigtail  and  long 
finger-nails.  They  wonder  where  he  comes  from,  and  how 
they  shall  bring  him  round  fVom  the  uncousoious  state  in 

which  he  now  is.    Would  brandy  be  best,  or  Whati 

a  swond  time?  Test  the  brave  Julia  has  plained  moe 
more  into  the  ja^ng  waves,  and  once  more  is  fighting  her 
way  to  the  wtot^  The  stiaager  is  fingotten,  as  all 
anxloaaly  watch  her  again  battling  with  the  tea,  certain 
that  this  time  her  streBgOii  will  fall  In  the  attnupt 

But  it  does  not  Once  more  she  returus,  and  in  her 
grasp  is  another  lescned  fellow-oreature.  They  press 
fwward,  eager  to  help  in  pulling  them  both  to  shore.  But 
no  sooner  is  the  second  stranger  safis,  than  a  ttdrd  time  the 
brave  prinoess  plunges  into  the  sea.  Again  and  again  she 
swims  backwards  and  forwards,  each  time  saving  one  num 
life,  until  after  the  eighth  time,  at  last  the  ship  goes  down, 
and  Julia's  work  is  done. 

Ko  wouder  that  her  people  press  round  her,  each  one 
striving  to  be  first  to  help  her  home,  happy  if  they  can  but 
touoli  the  hand  of  their  noble  princess,  who  so  unflinchingly 
faced  death  eight  several  times,  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  utter  strangers  to  her.  No  wonder -that  they 
regard  her  as  something  almost  superhuman,  and  high  above 
them. 

And  those  whom  she  thus  saved  at  the  risk  of  her  own 
life,  were  they  ungrateful?  Not  all,  at  any  rate.  For 
Julia  now  wears  with  pride  and  gratification,  the  medal  of 
the  Boyol  Humane  Society  hung  round  her  iMok  by  a  golden 
ohun,  which  was  obtained  for  her  by  some  of  those  she 
rescued.  And  the  story  of  her  bravery  is  not  yet  forgotten, 
but  is  repeated  to  every  new-comer  to  the  pah,  and  never 
without  inspiring  a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
her,  which  makes  one  regard  it  as  an  honour  only  to  shake 
hands  wit^  so  grand  aoA  noble  a  woman. 

But  there  is  anothn  story  of  still  gie^er  love  and  effijrts 
to  aavo,  which  is  often  heard  with  no  deep  feelings  at  all, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  How  many,  many  times  our  dear 
Lord  faced  doath  when  Ho  left  His  happy  home  to  oome 
and  save  us.  'J^me  idter  time  His  life  was  in  danger. 
At  NazBXeth,  when  the  Babbath  morning  congregation 
hurried  Him  np  the  hill  to  the  brink  of  the  predpioe,  to 
cast  Him  down  headlcoig  (Luke  iv.  28, 29>  At  Jeninlem, 
when  they  took  up  stones  to  MU  Him  (John  viiL  58,  and 
z.  81),  and  repeatedly  throughout  the  throe  years  of  His 
public  ministry  were  spies  sent  out  by  envious  men  to  tiry 
and  take  Him. 

And  at  last  He  died.  He  could  not  save  us  without,  so 
He  willingly  laid  down  His  life  for  us.  But  having  died 
for  us.  He  i«  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  oome 
unto  God  by  Him." 

The  HaOTi  prinoess,  with  all  her  efbrts,  could  only  save 


eight  of  the  shipwrecked  pw^le,  hnt  th«e  is  no  lioait  to 
the  number  that  Christ  oan  save,  Wkowever  bdieveth" 
(John  iiL  16). 

We  axe  like  the  men  on  bosrd  that  doomed  vcaseL  All 
around  us  Is  the  seaof  sis  and  death ;  but  He  has  &oed  the 
tin  and  death  for  ns,  and  we  are  saved  if  we  will  but  look 
to  Him.  He  never  fails  to  catch  the  stigfatest  glance  at 
faith ;  He  never  misses  the  faintest  cry  for  help;  He  never 
spurns  the  weakest  hands  stretched  out  to  Him.  He  is 
always  willing,  always  able,  **  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost." 
Oh,  that  the  whole  world  would  but  look  to  £Qm.  Will  not 
you,  dear  reader,  whoever  you  axe,  look  to  Him,  uid  let 
Him  take  you  out  of  the  shipwreck  of  sin  and  death,  and 
set  you  on  the  firm  shore  of  His  everlasting  kingdom  ? 

Can  you  read  the  story  of  His  love  for  you,  can  you  beat 
to  think  how  He  risked  His  life  again  and  again,  and  st 
last  lost  it,  in  order  to  save  you  from  eternal  shipwreck,  and 
yet  remain  unmoved  ?  And  now  that  He  lives,  and  longs 
for  you  to  love  Him,  will  you  turn  away  and  ungtatefolly 
say,  "Yes,  He  did  all  that,  I  know;  but  what  does  it  niatt« 
to  me  ?  I  dont  oaxe  about  it  I "  Oh,  if  only  you  would 
come  but  once,  you  would  find  Him  so  precious,  that  you 
would  say,  *<  I  cannot  help  loving  Him.  He  is  so  good,  He 
has  done  so  much,  and  given  up  so  much — even  His  life— 
for  met  that  I  feel  I  can  never  do  enough  for  Him,  never 
love  Him  aiongh." 

We  love  Him,  beoanse  He  first  loved  na  "  (1  John  iv.  19> 
"  God  commendeth  His  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  CJhzist  died  for  lu"  (Bnaa.  t.  8). 
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'yam  Caidiusl  Yiear  haa  issaed  a  notification  "to  be  read 
•L  and  expoonded  in  all  the  pariah  pnlpita  of  Borne, 
denonncing  the  St.  Paul's  GongregatioD  of  the  Italian 
Catholio  C^nrch,  aa  the  aeot  ia  deeiguated  Trhich  was  lately 
founded  on  Old-Catholio  principles,  by  S^or  Campello, 
ex-canon  of  St  Peter's,  and  ex-MonaiKnor  Savareae,  late 
Domestic  Chaplain  of  tho  Pope.  The  docomeat  refers  to 
the  pToTiona  warning  issued  to  the  Bomans  ogainat  foreign 
misaionarios,  and  sets  forth  speoial  reasons  for  deoonncing 
this  new  agency  in  particular.  Among  these  reasons  are 
their  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  celebration  of  the  masa, 
their  impugning  the  primacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Roman 
Pontifli  their  sympathy  -with  Father  Hyacinth's  religious 
movement,  their  disbelief  in  the  Beol  Presence,  and  their 
not  invokes  the  Yirnn,  angels,  and  saints.  The  Cardinal 
therefore  declares  this  congregation  heretical,  and  its 
servioes  saorilecIonB,  and  denounces  the  major  excommunicar 
tioD  i^ainst  all  vbo  join  it  or  persuade  others  to  do  so. 
The  tone  of  the  document  ia  highly  contemptuous. 

Amono  the  addiessea  given  at  the  recent  conference  of  the 
EvBiinilioal  AUianoe  at  Copenhagen  was  one  by  Profeasw 
Chiisuieb,  of  Bmm,  upon  tiie  snb^ject  of  **  Reli^ons  Indifl^ 
ence,  as  existing  among  the  vanods  Classes."  As  regards 
Germany,  he  said  he  did  not  believe  that  things  were  so 
bad  anywhere  as  they  were  in  his  own  country.  In  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  a  conspicuous  feature  was  the 
influence  of  falae  scienoe.  The  oauaes  were  the  overthrow 
of  fiiith  in  the  Bible  aa  a  rovelation,  throiuh  negative 
critidsm,  which  diaheartened  atndenta  of  ttieology. 
Students  bad  come  to  him  and  sEud  they  had  no  heart  any 
longer  to  study  theology :  and  in  other  ways  the  Universi- 
ties had  been  the  cradle  of  indifference.  Extreme  Darwinisnt 
and  Pantheism  contributed  to  the  same  result.  In  certfun 
oases,  religion  had  been  excluded  from  the  public  aohools. 
Among  further  oauaea  there  was  the  want  of  family 
woT^p,  and  egotism  or  selfishness  of  life  ending  in  despair, 
80  that  the  whole  result  of  the  satiety  of  the  Gorman  mind 
-—the  filling  of  the  mind  with  mere  ouUva — ^begot  indlflTe*- 
enoe  to  religion.  There  were  inward  causes  in  the  Churoh 
itself ;  the  want  of  places  of  worship :  the  comparatively 
dead  style  of  religious  teaching  and  aervioe ;  the  preaching 
of  repentance  was  to  a  large  extent  ne^ectedt  and 
Christianity  was  resolved  into  education  merely.  There 
was,  however,  no  ground  for  despair.  There  were  general 
and  other  miasiona  calculated  in  tiieix  operations  to  awaken 
religious  life,  but  the  chief  means  were  the  [oeaobing  of 
the  wtncd  aiui  pastoral  care,  to  which  he  added  lay  preaching. 
Professor  Chnatlieb  stated  that  in  certain  diatriots  of  North 
Germany  there  vere  inimdes  at  the  rate  at  thirty  or  forty 
a  week. 

The  opposition  encountered  by  the  Salvation  Army  in 
Switzerland  is  not  the  true  measure  of  the  feeling  of  the 
people  towards  the  ^pel.  Mr.  Bobert  MoAU  describes 
what  was  done  by  an  IlngUah  family,  spending  some  weeks 
in  a  remote  village,  and  becomiiLg  impressed  wiUi  its  sfnritual 
destitution.  They  sought  to  employ  their  comparatively 
amidl  toiowledge  of  German  in  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
people,  and  also  obtained  the  help  of  some  German  ladies. 
Copies  of  sacred  songs  and  solos,  translated  into  Gorman, 
were  obtained,  and  the  villagers  were  personally  invited  to  a 
service  on  iixo  Sunday  evening— a  gathering  for  reading 
the  Word  of  God,  dnging,  and  prayer.  Seventy  or  dgbty 
assembled  the  first  night;  and  that  number  was  auoae- 
quently  maintained  as  an  average.  On  the  last  evening, 
when  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  present,  more  than  150  were 
assembled.  The  grateml  testimony  borne  privately  by  all, 
and  publicly  expressed  by  one  on  behalf  of  the  rest,  was 
most  enoouraging.  Tho  meetings  lasted  about  on  hour; 
mrenl  bymoa  beii^  aung,  the  Scriptures  read,  prayer 
offered,  and  then  aome  pointed,  inteze^ing  narrative  tracts 
were  givtm.  He  draws  ttie  inference  that  evangelical  wrak 
is  practicable  without  the  methods  and  uomenolatnre 
irbuh  have  raised  so  mnch  feeling. 

The  range  of  snbjeota  induded  in  tiie  discussions  of  the 
recent  Church  Congress  affords  fresh  evidence,  if  it  were 
wanted,  of  the  growing  vitality  of  our  English  Christendom. 


The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  presided,  speaking  of  diverailies 
of  opinion,  said:  **If  we  have  ikotight  in  any  true  sense  of 
tho  word,  we  mnst  have  diversities  of  thought:  if  men 
think  at  all,  they  will  be  certain  to  think  diversely,  and 
within  limits  appropriate  to  each  particular  subject 
diversely :  absolute  imanimity  is  not  possible  in  a  congress 
of  men :  it  can  only  be  realised  in  that  pcrfei^  unity  of 
utterance  which  disnnjgmshes  the  cackling  of  a  congress  of 
geese."  Tlie  reoognitKoi  of  this  fact  doea  not  diminish  the 
obligation  to  contend  for  truth,  though  it  is  reason  why  the 
argument  should  be  conducted  in  charity.  There  was, 
however,  no  strongly  marked  divei^nce  in  the  debatea, 
which  dealt  rather  with  practical  and  social  than  with 
doctrinal  questions.  The  first  subject  was  characteristic : 
"  The  Duty  of  tho  Church  in  Belatiou  to  tho  Overcrowded 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor."  The  Biflboj)  of  Bedford,  Major 
Bankin  and  others  spoke  on  this  subject.  Mr.  W.  In^a, 
of  I^ecds,  President  of  the  Church  of  England  Womne 
Men's  Society,  gave  illustrations  from  that  town  which 
show  that  there  is  equal  need  in  the  provinces  as  in  London 
for  strong  remedial  measures.  "  Popular  Literature,  with 
reference  to  infideli^  and  public  morality,"  was  dealt  with 
by  the  Bev.  T.  E.  Welldon;  tho  Bev.  E.  M.  M'Clure;  Dr. 
James  Maoaolay,  who  apt^e  of  it  in  its  lolaticni  to 
Darwinism;  and  the  Bev.  T-  W.  Horsloy,  who  tcstifled  from 
his  experience  as  a  prison  chaplain  to  the  mischief  still 
wrought  by  vicious  puolications.  "  Lay  Ministration  "  waa 
another  subject  brought  forward.  Bishop  Bromly  and  tho 
Dean  of  Liiuifield  leading  the  way.  The  balance  of  opinion 
seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  laymen  being  admitted  to  preach 
in  the  ehnxohea,  under  the  bishop's  Ueenae.  "  The  Bosolts 
of  Becent  Historical  Topographioel  Beeeaioh  upon  the  Old 
and  New  Teatament"  were,  aome  of  tbem,  stated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Captain  Condor,  and  Canon  Tristram. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone  read  a  paper  on  "  Muaic  as  an  aid  to 
Worshii)  and  Work."  Other  topics  of  diecussion  had  a 
more  directiy  ecclesiastical  bearing.  Thus,  the  report  of 
the  Eoolesiaatical  .Courts  Commisaion  came  under  review. 

tax  autumnal  sesaion  of  the  Congregational  Union  has 
been  held  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Parker. 
A  statement  with  regard  to  the  Jubilee  Fund  showed  that 
the  total  amount  now  promised  exceeded  850,0001.  A 
aignificant  discussion  arose  on  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  the  poor.  The  Bev.  G.  8.  Beaney,  of  Stepney,  contended 
that  poverty  waa  chiefly  caused  by  the  poor  being  underpaid 
and  overworked.  lu  ten  yean  capital  had  increased  by 
250  millions,  and  the  distribution  of  that  wealth  was 
unequally  apportioned.  To  come  to  detail,  did  they  think 
it  right  that  a  bootmaker  should  make  for  Si.  3d.  boots 
which  were  sold  for  three  ^ineas,  or  that  a  sompstresa 
should  make  for  a  ahirt  which  sold  for  la.  Gid.7 
Match  girls  there  were  who  hod  to  make  296  boxes  to  get  a 
shilling.  Let  them  earn  tiieir  money  under  the  s^ulus  ot 
Christian  charity  instead  of,  as  now,  only  distributing  it 
under  that  stimulus.  Sodaliem  was  the  fact  of  to-morrow, 
let  them  make  it  Christian  socialism.  An  animated  debate 
followed,  Mr.  Beaney's  conclusions  being  strongly  opposed  by 
oiber  speakers.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  snbjet^ 
to  a  sectional  meeting  to  be  held  next  May. 

The  Baptist  Union  met  at  Bradford.  The  Rev.  Bichard 
Glovor,  in  his  opening  address,  said  that  the  generation  of 
to-day  felt,  like  all  its  predecessors,  beset  with  an  unbelief 
vast  in  amount,  proud  in  its  pretensions,  difficult  in  its 
chuooter.  The  similar  lamentation  of  former  ages  did  not 
invalidate  theirs.  They  were,  and  they  ought  to  bo,  hurt 
and  BoA  in  the  presence  of  this  unbelief,  but  they  must  not 
exaggerate  it.  They  ought  rather  to  bless  God  that  in  no 
previous  age  of  our  history  had  faith  inspired  so  large  a 
proportion  of  all  classes  of  our  people,  had  their  literature 
been  so  reverent,  their  people  so  truathd  in  ttie  beneflconce 
of  pure  relig^.  But  while  they  dared  not  exaggerate, 
they  must  not  treat  slightiy  the  present  unbelief.  It  did 
largely  prevaiL  They  felt  its  persuasive  presence.  Worse 
than  all,  it  entered  the  churches,  and  too  frequently  made 
their  testimony  vwuo.  The  difficulty  jWA^madf^^fei^er 
when  they  allowed  troth  i^gitetfifyD^]kikUyVa^ilA^ 
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hands.  Their  duty  towards  this  unbelief  might  be  Bmnmed 
in  the  word,  **  No  Burprise,  no  alarm,  tender  composaion,  the 
ministry  of  loving  witneea  of  the  troth  of  God."  A 
enbject  less  frequently  disonssed  was  raised  by  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Green,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on  the  position  of  the  pastor 
in  the  Sunday  BohooL  Too  often,  he  said,  the  childrcu 
had  sat  through  the  anintelligible  round  of  serrioea,  un- 
Buited  to  their  nature  and  experience,  with  a  weary 
endurance  which  perhaps  might  help  to  explain  the 
prevalent  neglect  oi  public  worship  in  after  years.  The 
churches  mu^  not  rest  until  by  some  method  or  other  the 
minister  in  his  public  teachings  had  included  and  reached 
tho  Uttlo  ones.  The  Bev.  J.  B.  wood  asked.  Ought  na  t  every 
draroh  to  supply  bright  and  helpful  meetingB  for  the  young, 
where  prayer  and  praise,  instruction  and  fellowship,  might 
blend,  where  effective  supervision  could  be  exercised,  and 
timely  warning  of  danger  given,  and  where  the  church's 
noblest  opportunity  could  bo  used  with  the  noblest  results  ? 
Another  speaker  questioned  whether  many_  of  their  pastors 
wore  fit  to  speak  to  children.  The  principal  of  a  college 
told  him  that  he  had  tau^t  none  of  his  young  men  to  speak 
to  children,  because  he  had  not  learned  hownimself.  The 
Bev.  David  Da  vies,  said  he  preferred  one  service  a  month 
to  the  children  on  Sunday  morning.  If  a  minister  spoke  to 
children  simply  and  out  of  tbe  f  ulnisfla  of  his  heart  he  would 
always  edify  grown-up  people. 

Tbk  German  Catholics  met  recentW  at  Arbei^,  In  Ba- 
varia, in  annual  congress.  The  Archbishop  of  Salzburj^ 
Herr  Windthorst,  and  other  well  known  men  were  present 
There  is  a  certain  paraUelism  in  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  abroad  and  at  home.  Socialism  was  debated  at 
Arberg  also.  The  Congress  protested  against  both  Prince 
Bismuck's  schemes,  and  the  theories  of  political  economy. 
The  prevalent  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  ike  solution  of  the 
social  question  Is  to  be  found  in  a  return  to  the  mediieval 
system  of  guilds  and  fraternities,  restoring  the  old  monastic 
orders,  and  supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  labour  by 
time.  Various  district  associations  of  the  nature  of  guilds 
have  already  been  formed ;  and  divers  schemes  of  practical 
benevolence  came  under  review.  The  Ejceat  question  is 
how  to  strengthen  the  ohurch  against  the  hostile  forces 
which  press  upon  it  The  German  Catholics,  howevo^  rally 
round  the  See  of  Borne,  and  exalt  more  than  ever  the 
authority  of  the  Pope. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Bodety  reports  the  suooeesfal 

launching  of  the  steamship  "  Peace "  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Congo.  Transported  from  England  in  eight 
hundred  pieces,  not  one  of  which  was  missing,  the  com- 
pleted vessel  now  makes  her  ten  or  twelve  miles  hour. 
Three  new  stations  are  about  to  be  opened.  The  call  for 
misdonaries  is  still  ui^nt. 

The  disturbed  state  of  South  Africa  is  serionsly  affeoUng 
mission-work.  The  murder  of  the  chief  of  Thaba  Kohu,  in 
the  Bloemfontein  district,  has  been  followed  by  the  annex- 
ation of  his  territory  by  the  Orange  Vno  State,  and  the 
wide  scattering  of  his  people,  smongst  whom  wrae  converts. 
In  Beohnanaland  tho  Transvaal  Convention  has  been  vio- 
lated, and  invodiiig  Boon  have  compelled  Monttioa  to  sign 
a  treaty  snzrendering  b  oonnderable  portion  of  his  land. 
The  peaceful  work  which  was  in  pxogreH  has  again  been 
checked. 

When  Corca  was  first  opened  to  the  Western  Powers,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  King  praying  that  he  woiUd 
forbid  the  teaching  of  tho  "  unclean  western  religion, 
known  then  only  through  Bomanism.  As  a  consequence 
it  has  now  been  discovered  that  the  Trraty  made  with 
England,  excludes  opium  and  booksy  so  tliat  the  Bible 
can  be  introduced  only  ille^;ally  into  Corea.  The  party 
which  secured  this  restriction,  at  a  later  period  drew 
up  a  remonstrance  upbraiding  the  King  witii  living  at 
ease,  and  reigning  in  quiet  wMle  his  father  was  a  priaoner 
in  China.  This  document,  siraod  by  a  large  number 
of  the  best  scholars  in  the  kin^om,  roused  him  to  anger 
and  his  courtiers  to  fury.  A  number  of  the  remonstrants 
was  apprehended,  cast  into  prison,  and  many  of  them, 
after  tnal  for  treason,  wore  torn  to  death.  At  length 
jnsUce  seemed  to  have  hod  enough  of  blood,  and  the 
sorvivors  were  transported  to  serve  as  common  soldiers  in 
the  remotest  frontier  armiea.  One  of  them,  a  "noble"  and 
a  literate  of  the  highest  grade,  who  had  been  spared  for 
the  sake  of  his  ancestor  who  had  been  ennobled  for  great 
services  to  his  otnmtry,  wis  located  on  the  South  of  the 


Yaloo,  not  far  from  its  sources  in  the  Long  White  Moun- 
tains. Seeing  that  the  executions  were  not  yet  at  an  end 
fear  drove  him  across  the  river  to  seek  refuge  among  the 
colony  of  his  oountrymoi  on  the  Chinese  side.  He  was 
there  when  a  cohx>rteur  went  to  the  place  with  his  first 
consignment  of  Gospels  and  tracts  in  Corean.  Some  of 
these  bocks  were  shown  by  purchasers  to  this  man.  This 
led  to  an  interview  with  the  colporteur,  who,  unable  him- 
self to  satisfactorily  reply  to  all  the  queries  of  the  oxilo 
invited  him  to  go  to  Mookden.  Here  he  soon  read  through 
all  the  avfulable  Christian  books  in  the  Chinese  literoiy 
style,  wtiich  he  preferred  to  reading  his  own  "vulgar" 
tongne.  Li  the  end  he  became  a  member  of  the  Mookden 
church,  and  is  now  preaching  at  his  own  charges  the 
gonwl,  against  tbe  introduction  of  which  ho  had  been  a 
leading  agitator.  Another  of  thobc  signatories,  also  of  the 
highest  literary  grade,  fled  across  the  Toomun  into  Bussian 
territon^.  There  he  remsined  about  two  years,  supportiug 
himself  by  teaching.  From  the  mouth  of  the  nver  to 
eastern  Ihundiuria,  lie  found  a  long  saooeseoon  of  Goiwn 
settlers,  who  had  crossed  to  find  plenty  and  comfort  on 
unclaimed  lands.  This  country  he  describes  as  providing 
an  almost  level  road  all  the  way  to  Hing-Kiug.  When 
among  the  western  settlers  he  heard  of  the  colporteur,  )nB 
books  and  the  "Englishman  in  Mookden,  who  was  very 
kind  to  Coreaos."  He  wss  on  his  way  to  his  friend,  the 
exiled  Begent,  and  Mookden  was  a  good  half-wav  house. 
He  knew  stnwthing  of  Christianity,  as  exhiUted  in  flie 
Greek  church,  had  read  some  of  their  books  in  Chinese, 
from  much  in  which  he  dissented ;  but  on  this  aooonnt  he 
was  able  without  guidance  to  read  the  Christian  books  he 
now  received,  all  of  which  commended  themselves  to  his 
ludgment.  He  is  now  with  the  Begent  whom  he  hsd 
unmerlT  lopported  in  his  anti-ChristiaD  policy.  Thus 
the  seeds  of  truth  find  a  resting-place,  and  spAnf  again. 
Thou^  booki  an  itzangely  prohibitedt  the  nusrionaty  is 
free  to  tosvel  thioa^umt  tiie  couuliy. 

Tn  Christian  Policemen's  Association  continues  to  extend 
ite  cohere  of  influence.  It  should  be  understood  that  this 
is  not  80  much  a  mission  to  the  police  as  a  oombinati(m 
of  Christian  men  within  tho  force  for  purposes  of  mntnal 
support  and  edification.  Many  inddente  attest  its  ueefol* 
ness.  There  are  now  more  than  a  thousand  mombsn, 
the  larger  number  belonging  to  London.  Admission  to 
the  Association  is  prudently  guarded,  but  its  rules  demand 
nothing  more  than  is  required  by  the  Word  of  God  from 
all  the  followers  of  Chriat.  Its  object  is  to  unite  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  mutual  prayer  those  who  desire 
to  serve  Him,  aiid  to  spread  the  kDowledga  of  true 
reliraon  by  Bible  dosses  mA  other  meetings,  as  well  as 
by  the  cironlation  of  Christian  literature.  The  oo-operation 
of  every  Christian  policeman  is  invited.  There  are  now  29 
branches,  12  in  London,  and  13  in  the  provinces,  besides 
others  in  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  each  having  its  own 
conunittee.  To  meet  the  wants  of  men  in  isolated  positiona 
a  branch  fbr  Scattered  tteaiben  has  been  establish^. 
Eighty  Bible  dasses  are  held  weekly  among  the  Metropolitan 
and  Caty  Police ;  and  39  now  gather  in  provincial  towns. 
Thus  the  good  work  is  nourished,  and  its  influence  felt  in 
uususpocted  {quarters.  Each  branch  holds  monthly  or 
quarterly  meetmgs  for  members  and  evaugelistic  meetings, 
to  which  all  pcmcemen  and  their  wives  are  invited.  The 
monthly  penny  periodical,  **  On  and  Off  Dn^,**  devoted  to 
the  Assodation  contains  contributions  from  members  of  the 
force,  and  has  its  special  pointe  of  interest. 

Mb.  Spoboeon  recently  issued  his  eighteen-hundredth 
weekly  sermon,  publidiea  in  regular  succession  without  a 
break.  Nosoehreooidbelongs  to  any  other  man.  Ho  has 
also  iasned  some  five  hundred  other  sermous  in  various  forms. 

The  cause  of  missions,  and  the  Church  Hisdonory  Society 
in  particular,  has  lost  one  of  ite  greatest  benefactors  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  William  Charles  Jones,  of  Warrington  and 
Brighton.  Beddes  other  liberal  ^fts,  he  will  be  enteoiallr 
remembered  for  the  three  important  Bpedal  Funds  rounded 
by  his  munificence,  viz.,  the  Walter  Jones  Fund,  of  21,0001., 
for  the  support  of  Native  Agents  in  India,  Africa,  and 
Palestine;  the  William  Charles  Jones  India  Native  Chnrch 
Fund,  of  85,000^,  for  the  aid  of  the  Native  Oiurches  in 
India ;  and  the  William  Charles  Jones  China  and  Japan 
Native  Church  and  Misdon  Fund,  of  72,000L,  for  the 
training  and  support  of  Native  Agente  and  the  aid  of 
Native  Ohqrdies  in  Cliinei§T^^|^^)^OOgle 
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TUB  STAB  n'UICU  THEY  SAW  IW  THE  EAST  IVEJTT  BEFOBE  THEM. 


PAKT  I. — "WAITINa  rOB  THE  CONSOLATION  OF  ISRAEL.'* 
CHAPTER  I. 


"  \ A/ELCOME,  Father  Zadok,  welcome  home ! " 

V  V  gaid  a  handsome  maiden,  dark-eyed  and  of 
glowing  oomplexion,  standing  on  tJie  threshold  of 
her  dwelling.  With  her  left  hand  she  supported  a 
pitcher  on  her  head,  filled  with  water  &om  the 
well.  She  wore  the  loose  robe,  and  over  it  the 
veil,  after  the  fashion  of  Jewish  women  in  her 
day.  He  whom  she  thus  greeted  was  a  priest  of 
her  people,  coming  up  the  dusty  road,  staflF  in 
hand,  and  evidently  returning  from  a  journey. 

The  house  was  one  of  four,  forming  a  de- 
tached group  outside  the  little  town. 

My  blessing  to  you,  Sarah,"  responded  Zadok 
the  priest ;  *'  tell  me  about  my  wife  and  the 
children.  These  eight  days  I  have  been  without 
news.  Abel,  the  carpenter,  with  whom  I  fell  in 
this  morning  at  Jerusalem,  had  no  tidings  to  give 
me." 

"  It  is  well  with  them,"  said  the  maiden.  "  Did 
Abel  tarry  behind  you  at  Jerusalem  ?  " 

"  Nay,  we  journeyed  together  as  far  as  Eachel's 
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sepulchre,  where  we  rested  from  the  noonday 
heat.  I  was  sitting  by  the  outer  wall  when 
Abel,  who  had  gone  in,  came  back  to  me,  saying, 
he  had  met  a  friend  with  whom  he  would  stay  a 
while,  and  I  left  him." 

"  "What  friend  ?  "  said  Sarah,  wondering. 

"  A  carpenter  like  himself,  who  had  sought  the 
shelter  of  the  sepulchre,  having  his  wife  with 
him,  I  understood.  They  come  from  Nazareth  ; 
and  being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  they 
are  on  their  way  to  this  city  of  Bethlehem  to  be 
taxed.  They  have  travelled  on  foot  all  that  dis- 
tance, and  the  poor  young  wife  looked  weary 
Abel  told  me;  she  needed  rest,  and  they  will 
come  hither  in  the  cool  of  the  evening." 

"  You  rouse  my  pity.  A  long  journey  indeed  for 
a  tender  woman,  and  the  day  was  hot,"  returned 
Sarah.  "  But  what  care  our  hard-hearted  rulers 
for  the  weariness  and  sufferings  of  our  people ! 
To  prove  the  greatness  of  Rome,  even  the  poor 
must  undertake  a  great  journey.    The  name  and 
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fame  of  the  empire,  that  is  all  their  desire,  and 
they  trample  us  in  the  dust.  I  hate  the  very 
look  of  their  shining  helmets,  their  dazzling 
arms;  I  hate  their  pride  and  their  supercilious 
grandeur.  Lords  of  the  world,  they  call  them- 
selves — are  thOT'  indeed  7  " 

"Yes,  daughter,"  said  the  priest  gravely. 
"Europe,  Asia  and  Afirica,  call  them  mastoid, 
bowing  to  their  rule.  No  wonder  that  Uiey  are 
haughty,  despising  the  Jewish  people ;  no  wonder 
that  it  is  greater  honour  with  them  to  be  a 
citizen  of  Rome,  than  being  bom  a  king." 

Sarah's  eyes  glowed.  "  I  hate  them,"  she 
cried,  her  little  foot  stamping  the  ground.  She 
had  forgotten  the  pitcher  on  her  heatl,  it  slipped 
from  her  hold,  and  broke  to  pieces  as  it  fell. 

"There  now  !  "  she  said — "  much  use  in  getting 
angry  !  I  Bhall  have  to  get  another  vessel,  and  go 
back  to  the  well." 

"  It  will  be  on  my  way  to  go  with  yon,"  said 
the  priest,  smiling  at  the  girl's  vehemence.  8he 
had  soon  provided  herself  with  tuiother  pitcher, 
and  togewcr  they  moved  toward  the  well, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  group  of 
houses;  the  way  thither  was  shady  with  olive- 
and  fi^-trees,  skirting  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Again  it  was  the  maiden  who  spoke  first.  "  Tell 
me  about  Jerusidem,  Father  Zadok." 

"  What  shall  I  tell  you,  child  ? "  replied  the 
priest.  "  The .  city  is  troubled,  wise  men  from 
the  East  ikving  arrived  with  camels  laden  with 
treasure  for  the  King  of  the  Jews.  They  have 
come  to  worship  the  new-born  King,  they  say, 
having  seen  his  star  in  the  Etat. " 

"  Worship !  "  cried  Sarah,  amazed.  "  Can  it  be 
the  Messiah  they  seek  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Zadok  solemi  Jy. 

They  reached  the  well  by  the  Gate  of  Beth- 
lehem— the  well  of  Davii,  who  longed  for  a  drink 
of  its  water,  fighting  the  Philistines.  It  was  a 
pleasant  spot,  beneath  overdiadowing  palm-trees. 
Women  fuid  maidens  had  come  with  l£eir  pitchers, 
but  all  turned  to  the  priest  now,  offering  words  of 
welcome.  "TheGodof  our  fathers  be  with  you,  ye 
daughters  of  Israel,"  said  he,  passing  on,  anxious 
to  reach  the  dwelling*  where  his  family  awaited 
his  return.  Sarah  remained  by  the  weU,  some  of 
those  pr^nt  being  her  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bours of  the  four  little  houses — her  sister  Dinah 
to  begin  with,  the  two  living  together  with  a 
hunchbacked  brother  of  theirs.  Leah  also  was 
there,  the  wife  of  Abel  the  carpenter,  with  a 
merry  babe  in  her  arms;  and  Elizabeth,  an 
elderly  woman  but  active  still,  a  widow  with  a 
kind  motherly  face  who  lived  with  her  three 
sons,  stalwart  youths,  these  being  shepherds. 
And  lastly,  there  was  little  Miriam  of  but  nine 
years  old,   who  with  her  &th6r  and  blind 

frandfather  occupied  the  fourth  of  those  lowly 
wellings. 

"Has  Zadok  brought  any  news  from  Jeru- 
salem ?  "  queried  Dinah  of  her  sister. 

"  ladeed  he  has,"  said  Sarah,  repeating  forth- 
with what  he  had  told  her  of  wise  men  come  from 
the  East  to  seek  and  worship  the  King  of  the 


•  According  to  the  law,  Bethlehem  vb»  no  proper 
dweUing  for  a  Xievitc,  forty-eight  cities  having  been 
appointed  spcinally,  of  which  Hebron  was  tho  nearest. 


Jews.  T^one  listened  more  attentively  to  the 
wonderful  news  than  little  Miriam;  fer  young 
as  she  was,  she  had  learned  a  great  deal  c«i- 
coming  the  expected  Messiah  from  her  old 
grandfether,  who  before  losing  his  eyesight  had 
been  wont  to  search  the  scriptures,  and  knew 
by  heart  many  of  the  glorious  prophecies  that 
pointed  to  Him  who  should  redeem  His  people. 
Miriam  was  an  engaging  child,  the  delight  of 
two  bouseholds,  for  her  little  heart  clung  to 
Sarah  and  Dinah,  who  in  their  turn  loved  the 
motherless  maiden.  To  her  own  blind  grand- 
father she  was  a  very  sunbeam,  as  he  said,  com- 
forting his  night ;  she  was  his  guide  and  com- 
panion, flitting  about  him  with  happy  laughter. 
A  very  sunbeam  too  the  child  was  to  the  poor 
hunchback,  often  brightening  with  her  joyous 
presence  the  humble  chamber  where  for  hours  ho 
would  sit,  gaining  a  modest  livelihood  by  tran- 
scribing parts  of  holy  writ.  Her  sympathy  glad- 
dened nun,  and  she  always  contrived  to  bring 
him  some  flower  or  fruit  from  her  father's  garden. 

Aaron,  on  the  other  hand,  repaid  aer  by 
teaching  her  to  read  and  write,  nowise  a  usual 
accomplishment  with  little  girls  in  those  days, 
when  books  were  rare,  costing  large  sums  of 
money.  And  often  he  would  read  to  her  from  the 
parchments  he  had  transcribed,  wondrous  stories 
and  promises  concerning  the  Messiah,  for  whose 
coming  the  people  waited.  And  thus  even  tfco 
little  maiden,  knew  that  a  King  should  be  given. 

It  was  late  in  tho  evening  when  Abel, 
carpenter,  returned  to  his  home.  Having  left 
Rachel's  sepulchre  he  had  sped  through  gardens 
and  vineyards,  to  finish  some  work  at  the  inn. 
And  he  now  told  Leah  how  he  had  met  his  oM 
friend,  Joseph,  with  his  espoused  w^ife. 

"  I  saw  them  again  when  they  reached  tibe 
inn,"  he  added,  "  but  there  was  no  room  for 
them  I  It  grieved  me  to  leave  the  poor  young 
wife  to  spend  tho  night  in  the  stable.  We  are 
humble  folk,  and  have  little  to  offer ;  but  let  us 
go  to-morrow  and  bring  them  hither." 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Mother,  mother  1  here  is  father.  Samuel,  let 
us  run  to  meet  him  ! " 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  two  slim 
boys  flew  dowa  the  green  slope  towards  the  Tx>ad, 
on  which  the  priest  was  seen  walking.  They 
were  twins,  eleven  years  old ;  and  reaclmL|r 
their  parent  they  received  his  teoider,  h\it  solemu 
greeting. 

"  Have  my  sons  been  diligent  in  my  absence  ?  " 
inquired  Zadok  presently. 
The  lads  were  silent. 

"  Joseph,  have  you  been  diligent  to  learn?**  ho 
continued,  turning  to  one  of  the  boys,  who 
outwardly  was  as  like  his  brother  as  could  bo. 

"  I  am  afraid,  father,  not  over  much,"  was  tho 

bashful  reply. 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  "  What,  then,  was 
your  occupation  the  while  ?  " 

"  I  was  about  the  gardens,  or  over  the  hills.  T 
love  to  roam  in  liberty,  watching  the  husbandmen 
and  the  flocks." 

"  But  what  of  next  year,  mu  boy^  Thja  will 
not  fit  you  to  begiiigi^^xbyftti^QaM^e  ut 
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JeruBalem.  You  will  find  no  vineyards  there,  no 
hills  to  roara  on  !  '* 

The  boy  hung  his  head  :  "  Must  I  go,  father  ? 
Must  I  be  a  priest  like  yourself?  " 

"  It  is  BO,  my  son,"  said  Zadok.  "  You  are  bom 
a  Levite,  aud  to  be  a  priest  is  your  God-appointed 
lot  in  life." 

The  boy  met  his  father's  eye,  that  rested  on 
him  lovingly,  but  grave  and  somewhat  anxious. 

"  Father, '  he  said, "  when  the  time  comes  I  will 
strive  to  be  what  I  ought.  But  forgive  me,  if  I 
am  not  like  my  brother ;  he  is  after  your  own 
heart  I  know !  " 

"  He  is  gentlo,  and  glad  to  learn,"  said  the 
father,  laying  a  loving  hand  on  Samuel's  bead, 
whose  paie  face  blushed  crimson  as  he  replied  : 

'*  Nay,  father,  I  am  not  better  than  Joseph ;  if 
I  am  less  inclined  to  run  about  and  play,  it  is 
because  I  am  not  so  strong  as  he.  I  am  easily 
tired,  that  is  why  I  delight  more  in  books.  L 
deserve  no  praise  for  that !  " 

*'  You  may  be  right,  Samuel,"  kead  father 
Zadok. 

They  reached  the  house,  on  the  thr^old  of 
which  stood  Ketura,  glad  to  welcouio  back  her 
husband,  whom  the  temple  service  had  detained 
at  Jerusalem  for  several  weeiks. 

"  Where  is  Rachel,  my  gentle  daughter  ? " 
inquired  Zadok,  and  the  maiden  appeared,  adding 
her  welcome  to  her  mother's. 

"  Now  we  shall  all  be  happy  again,"  she  said. 
"  If  you  but  knew,  father,  how  we  miss  you  when 
you  are  gone !  " 

"  The  child  speaks  the  tmtb,"  assented  Ketura. 

A  young  man  came  forward  now,  girded  with 
a  towel,  and  placing  a  basin  of  water  before  his 
master. 

Zadok,  sitting  down  on  a  low  couch  that  ran 
along  the  wall  of  the  spacious  apartment,  had 
liis  sandals  removed,  and  his  feet  washed  by  the 
servant ;  whereupon  he  retired  to  an  inner 
I'liaijiber  to  exchange  his  travelling  garment  for 


a  white  linen  robe.  In  silence  the  children 
awaited  his  return.  And  when  ho  came  forth 
presently,  he  was  met  by  an  older  woman,  lean- 
ing on  a  staff. 

Her  clothing  was  similar  to  Ketura's,  a  loose 
woollen  garment,  and  a  veil  descending  from  her 
head,  the  face  only  being  visible.  Zadok  bowed 
to  his  mother,  she  kissednis  forehead,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  brow  in  token  of  blessing. 

The  family  thereupoipi  assembled  round  the 
table  to  partake  of  supper ;  not  sitting  on  chairs, 
but  reclining  on  low  couches. 

The  meal  consisted  of  meat  with  pickled  olives, 
bread,  honey,  almonds  and  grapes.  A  pitcher  of 
milk  was  there,  and  another  filled  with  wine. 
Forks  were  not  known,  each  one  having  his  own 
knife,  spoon  and  cup.  The  father  gave  thanks,  and 
the  meal  was  taken  in  silence.  Children  especially 
in  those  days  would  never  have  dared  to  open 
their  mouths  at  table  in  their  parents'  presence. 
Supper  being  ended,  the  servant  reappeared  with 
water,  all  washing  their  hands.  And  now  the 
grandmother  proposed  that  they  should  spend  the 
fine  evening  on  the  roof. 

"  Gladly, '  said  Zadok,  rising  to  hand  her  the 
stafif,  and  assisting  her  up  the  winding  stairs, 
which  from  one  comer  of  the  room  led  to- 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
marble  flags,  carpets  lay  about  and  cushions  to 
sit  on,  a  few  flowering  plants  adorning  the  low 
parapet.  Zadok  having  arranged  a  comfortable 
couch  for  his  aged  mother,  leant  over  the  parapet, 
gazing  thoughtfully  upon  the  lovely  landscape. 
The  little  town  with  its  white  houses  nestled 
against  the  green  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  teyond 
it  were  the  fields,  where  in  olden  times  JRuth 
had  gleaned  after  the  reapers.  There  were 
trees  in  abundance,  bringing  forth  almonds, 
olives  and  figs  in  their  season.  The  fmitful 
tracts  were  watered  by  clear  brooks,  and  vine- 
yards clothed  the  sloi)cs  all  about.  The  plain 
offered  rich  pasture  for  large  flocks  of  sheep,  a 
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obain  of  mountains  was  seen  in  the  far  distance 
enclosing  the  favoured  expanse. 

The  sun  was  about  to  set,  and  the  evening 
beautiful  beyond  couuMre.  From  the  gardens  far 
and  near  arose  sounds  of  happy  gatherings,  but 
this  did  not  tend  to  spread  serenity  on  Zadok's 
brow.   His  in&,  noticing  his  preoccupied  ex- 

Eression,  came  up  softly,  laying  her  hand  within 
is. 

"  Has  anything  troubled  you  in  the  holy  city  ? 
Tour  looks  bespeak  unrest,"  she  said. 

"Nothing  has  happened  to  me,"  he  replied, 
'*  but  Jerusalem  is  strangely  troubled.  Wise  men 
have  arrived  from  the  east,  inquiring  for  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  Herod  gathered  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes  of  the  people  together, 
demanding  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born. 
The  tetrarch  is  afraid  for  his  kingdom.  Old 
Simeon  and  ^our  own  sister,  Anna,'  he  added, 
turning  to  tus  mother,  "  are  daUy  in  the  temple 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  Simeon 
even  had  it  revealed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  he  should  not  see  deadi  before  he  had  seen 
ihe  Lead's  Christ.  Indeed  all  the  city  is  in  ex- 
pectation of  great  things  at  hand." 

"We  too  are  waiting,  yes,  waiting  for  the 
£ing,"  said  the  old  woman,  approaching  her  son. 
"  Shall  I,  even  I,  see  the  King  in  His  beauty, 
before  I  go  hence  to  the  land  afar  ?  "  Her  eyes 
were  bright  with  tears. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  priest. 

The  children  so  far  had  listened  breathlessly. 
They  had  often  heard  of  the  Messiah  tliat 
should  come  to  save  His  people ;  but  it  seemed  a 
future  event.  Could  it  be  possible  that  even  now 
the  time  might  be  fulfilled  ? 

"Father,  cried  Samuel,  "where  will  He  be 
bom?  What  was  the  chief  priests'  answer  to 
Herod?" 

A  beam  of  jo^  lit  up  the  face  of  ^idok,  as  he 
turned  to  his  children,  repeating  to  them  what  is 
written  by  the  prophet :  "  And  thou  Bethlehem, 
in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among 
the  princes  of  Juda :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come 
a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel." 

"Here?  In  our  own  Bethlehem?"  cried  the 
children  excitedly.  "  ShaU  the  Me^iah  be  born 
here?" 

"  Thus  saith  the  prophet,"  replied  the  father. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  hero  already,'  suggested  Kachel 
wisely,  "  there  are  so  many  strangers  here  to  be 
taxed." 

Zadok  rejoining :  "  We  know  nothing,  save  that 
He  will  be  a  BetElehemite  like  oiirselTcs." 

The  children  were  silent,  a  holy  awe  settling 
upon  them.  Not  till  now  had  they  heard  that 
wondrous  prophecy.*  Joseph  presently  repeated 
the  words  to  himself,  as  if  to  engrave  them  upon 
his  memory,  whispering  to  his  twin-brottier  after 
a  while : 

"  If  He  will  be  there,  I  shall  like  entering  upon 
the  temple-service.  He  will  dwell  in  His  own 
sanctuary,  don't  you  think  so,  Samuel  ?  " 

"He  may — perhaps  not — I  cannot  tell,"  said 
the  latter. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills,  a  golden 

*  Binca  Herod,  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion,  did 
not  know  where  the  MpwiAh  should  be  bom.  it  is  pomible 
that  this  imrticulnr  projihery  was  not  generally  noticed. 


glory  flooding  the  roofs,  and  illumining  with,  a 
bright  reflex  &e  priest's  family,  that  now  gathered 
for  worship.  Rachel  had  fetched  the  book,  that 
is  a  parchment  scroll ;  and  having  taken  o£f  the 
silken  covering,  unrolling  the  Scriptures,  the 
priest  took  it  up  by  the  wooden  handles  on  either 
side  reading  with  sonorous  voice : 

"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder :  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  mi^ty  Glod,  the  everlasting 
father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 


fast  ffaf. 


^KLOVr  the  bank,  is  the  sunset  sea; 

AboTO  the  bank,  is  a  bairen  tree ; 
All  of  its  leafy  glory  now 
la  one  last  leaf  on  a  waving  bongh. 
Many  and  beautiful  are  the  beams 
Thai  lie  on  the  deep,  where  the  sniisek  gleams ! 

■When  tree  and  earth  were  leaves  and  flowers. 
Many  and  beautiful  were  the  hours; 
Happy  the  hearts  on  the  summer  lea. 
Merry  the  birds  on  the  summer  tree, 
Leafy  their  nests,  in  the  shadows  cool. 
And  their  songs  were  many  and  beautiful! 

The  cold  east  blows  cm  the  barren  sptay. 

And  wafts  the  last  lone  leaf  away ; 

Down  to  the  broad  aiul  sunset  sea 

FaUs  the  leaf  from  the  barren  tree; 

And  the  cold  east  wafts  it  far  away 

Toward  the  realms  of  the  dying  day  t 

Westward  ever  the  cold  east  blows. 

Westward  ever  the  lone  leaf  flows; 

Ever  out  to  the  golden  west 

Where  the  day,  in  splendour,  dies  in  rest. 

Many  and  beautiful  are  the  beams 

That  lie  on  the  deep,  where  the  sunset  gleams  I 

The  cold  world  blows  on  the  tnuting  heart. 
And  wafts  its  blossom-hopes  apart; 
Its  dreams,  like  merry  Urds,  are  fled; 
Its  loves  of  youth  are  hushed  and  dead. 
And  all  of  life's  glad  ^ory  now 
Is  one  last  leaf  on  a  bonen  bough '. 

Ah  I  faithful  soul,  that  hoprat  still 
Through  liopes  that  fade,  and  fears  that  dull. 
Alone,  on  the  barren  tree  of  life. 
Chilled  by  sorrow,  and  blown  by  strife — 
What,  for  thee,  is  the  ending  now  ? 

Only  to  fall  from  tliy  barren  bough. 
Out  to  float,  through  the  sunset  sea. 
Into  the  glory  that  waits  for  thee  I 
Sunward  ever  to  softly  flow. 
Homeward  ever  to  sweetly  go ! 
Out  to  float  to  thy  golden  West, 
luto  thy  realms  of  radiant  Rest ! 
Out  to  a  land  that  knows  no  Death, 
And  bowers  where  no  flower  withereth ; 
Far  from  sorrow,  and  free  from  strife, 
Tliere  to  bloom  on  the  Tree  of  Life ; 
With  friends  thou  lovest,  side  by  side. 
To  bloom  auew,  iu  fadeless  pride. 
Another  Isaf  from  life's  sunset 
Digitiz, 
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**  ]  came  forth  flrom  the  Father,  and  am  come  in^}  tho  world : 
Again,  I  leave  the  wwld,  and  go  to  the  Father."— J'oAn  xvi.  28. 


DEEP  truths  and  a  comprehensivo  history  are 
contained  in  this  verse.  It  stretches  from 
the  eternity  that  was  past  to  the  eternity  that 
was  to  come.  It  comprehends  the  earthly  life 
and  history  of  Christ.  In  brief  outline  we  have 
the  whole  truth  concerning  Him.  We  have  the 
backbone  of  the  Gospel  here. 

"  I  came  forth  from  the  Father"  says  Christ. 
He  must  have  been  with  the  Ea^er  before  He 
came  forth  from  Him.  He  must  have  existed 
before  His  advent  into  the  world.  His  coming 
forth  from  the  Eather  was  not  a  coming  into 
existenoe.  N(me  of  us  could  say  truly  that  we 
caane  fiurth  from  the  Father.  We  cannot  lay 
claim  to  have  he&n.  with  Him  before  we  came  into 
the  world,  to  have  pre-existed.  Christ  could 
and  did  make  this  claim.  "  He  was  "  or  existed, 
"  in  the  heginning.  He  vxu  mth  God,  and  was 
God"  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  beloved 
apostle  at  the  beginning  of  this  GoapeL 

"  He  was  set  up  from  everlasUng,  from  ihe  hegin- 
ning, or  ever  the  earth  vias.  .  .  .  Then  I  was 
by  Him  (Jehovah)  as  one  brought  up  tcith  Him," 

Thus  spake  ilie  wise  man,  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  concerning  Him  who  was  the  Wisdom  of 
God. 

In  the  words  of  our  text  Christ  looks  back 
with  clear  unclouded  gaze  into  the  depths  of  that 
eternity  when  as  yet  none  other  being  than  God 
had  any  existence ;  when  God  dwelt  aXone  and 
yet  sell-sufficient,  needing  none  other  sociely 
than  He  found  within  His  own,  unity — ^the 
Father,  the  Son,  the  Spirit.  As  we  attempt  to 
follow  the  gaze  of  the  Saviour  back  into  His 
unbeginning  past,  we  are  dazzled  with  the  excess 
of  unapproachable  light,  and  we  can  only  bow  the 
head  in  reverence  and  godly  fear. 

But  tiie  Saviour  adde — "J  am  come  into  ike 
world:* 

He  brings  down  our  thoughts  from  the  giddy 
height  to  which  He  had  led  them,  and  brings 
Himself  within  the  range  of  our  finite  vision. 
He  came  into  the  world  in  such  a  way  as  to 
become  not  only  intelligible  to  us,  but  per- 
ceptible uid  accessible  by  us. 

"  The  ward  was  madejlesh^  and  dmUt  among  tw." 

In  the  eternity  when  He  was  by  the  Father, 
as  one  brought  up  with  Him,  He  rejoiced  in  ihe 
hahitahle  parts  of  His  earth,  and  His  delights  were 
Witt  the  sons  of  men.  In  the  time  when  He  was 
in  the  world  He  mingled  freely  with  the  sons  of 
men,  sympathised  with  and  succoured,  taught 
and  blessed  them. 

"  lam  come  into  the  world"  He  came  of  His  own 
free  will,  and  yet  in  fulfilment  of  His  Father's 
will.  He  came  into  the  world  by  the  door  of 
human  birt^, — in  a  humfui  body,  cmd  not  in  a 
human  body  only,  but  in  human  nature — body 
and  soul.  He  took  our  whole  human  nature  into 
union  with  the  Divine  nature. 

^* Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire;  mine 


ears  hast  thou  opened:^  or  as  it  is  rendered  in  tlie 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  a  body  hast  ihimpr^red 
me ;  burnt  offering  and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not 
required.  Then  said  I,  h  I  come^  in  ihe  volume  of 
the  book  it  is  written  of  me.  I  delight  to  do  thy  will, 
O  my  God:' 

Thus  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  David  testified 
beforehand  of  Him. 

The  opening  or  bering  of  the  ears  refers  to 
the  method  of  entering  into  lifelong  service  under 
the  law,  when  a  servant  would  not  avail  himself 
of  his  right  to  go  iree  in  the  seventh  year. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ  thus  showed  that  he  who 
was  to  come,  should  come,  as  He  did  oome,  in 
the  form  of  a  SOTvant,  as  well  as  in  fashion  as  a 
man. 

Concerning  His  holy  childhood  and  youth  we 
read  that  He  grew  in  wisdom  as  well  as  stature, 
that  is,  of  course  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  thus 
indicating  that  His  humanity  was  complete. 

As  He  went  to  Grethsemane  He  said, — "  My  soul 
is  exceedingly  sorrowful  even  unto  death,"  and  at  the 
close  of  His  passion  on  the  cross  He  commended 
His  spirit,  HIb  human  spirit,  to  His  Father  with 
a  loud  voice. 

Thus  His  coming  into  the  world  was  in  our 
human  nature  in  its  entirety.  It  implies  His 
entrance  into  various  human  relation^pSf  and 
fulfilment  of  liieir  various  obligations. 

In  other  places  we  are  told  what  He  came  into 
the  world  to  do.  In  the  gospels  we  learn  how  He 
lived  when  in  the  world,  how  He  did  what  He 
came  to  do.  In  our  text  we  have  the  simple  fact 
that  He  came  into  the  world,  brought  before  our 
minds. 

It  is  a  fact  of  profound  significance  and 
importance,  full  of  light  and  comfort.  That 
God  has  been  manifest  in  the  flesh,  that  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  has  lived  a  human  life  in 
the  world  which  He  made ;  these  surely  are 
facta  or  different  parts  of  one  fistct,  which  are  as 
full  of  interest  to  us  as  they  are  stupendous  and 
impressive  in  themselves. 

**  J  am  come  irUo  <Ae  world:' 

He  was  in  the  world,  but  the  world  knew  Him 
not.  The  world  was  made  1:^  Him,  but  He  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head  in  it.  He  showed 
Himself  to  the  world,  but  the  world  rejected 
Him.  The  world  would  have  none  of  Him. 
With  full  consciousness  of  all  this,  He  said,  "  J 
am  come  into  the  world:' 

The  words  are  simple.  They  state  a  naked 
fact,  but  when  we  think  of  what  He  came  to  do 
and  did,  what  He  would  have  done  but  for 
human  unbelief,  what  He  was,  what  He  sufiered, 
do  they  not  suggest  thoughts  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance? Do  they  not  touch  chords  and  stir  up 
feelings  of  infinite  sadness  and  sorrow,  and  yet 
of  joy  that  the  menticm  of  no  other  fact_  cad. 
excite?  / 

Just  think  for  a  moQi@^i^^^^ 
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come  into  the  world,  and  if  the  world  had  been 
left  to  itself ;  if  the  world  had  not  been  prepared 
for  Hifi  advent,  and  His  advent  had  never  taken 
place ;  if  no  promise  of  redemption  had  been 
given  to  the  first  sinners  of  our  race,  no  seed  of 
promise  been  preserved  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  world's  dark  history ;  if  no  &mily  and  nation 
had  been  ohosen  to  receive  the  oracles  of  God,  no 
law  had  been  given  to  prepare  men  for  Christ,  no 
Baorifioee  Iwen  instituted  to  prefigure  Him,  no 
prophets  sent  to  testi^  befoTenandof  His  suffer* 
ings  and  ^ry ;  or  if  all  this  preparation  had 
been  made,  and  He  had  never  come,  and  life 
and  immortality  had  not  been  brought  to  light 
"diroagh  the  Gospel !  Think  of  the  alternative 
in  either  case ; — the  darkness  and  death  that 
would  have  settled  on  the  world ;  the  despair 
that  would  at  last  have  engulphed  all  human 
hopes,  the  moral  wreck  and  utter  misery  that 
would  have  imiveraally  prevailed  in  tho  one  case, 
or  the  disappointment,  more  bitter  from  the  hopes 
first  excited,  that  would  have  resulted  in  the  other. 
Think  Mrh&i  Kfe  would  have  been  to  you  had 
everything  that  you  owe  directly  or  indirectly  to 
Christ  been  subtracted  &om  it,  if  He  had  never 
come  into  the  world. 

"  In  Bm  wa»  Ufet  and  <&e  life  twu  ffte  Light  of 
men." 

These  words  are  true  in  a  fuller  sense  than 
we  commonly  attribute  to'  them.  Had  He  not 
come  into  the  world,  death  and  darkness  would 
have  heJd  undisputed  and  universal  sway. 

"  Again,"  said  Christ,  I  leave  ^he  wsrw,  and  go 
to  the  Father:' 

His  departure  from  it  was  as  free  as  His  entrance 
into  it,  and  yet  was  equally  in  fulfilment  of  His 
Father's  will.  His  depsirture  from  it  was  by  the 
gate  of  death.  His  death,  as  we  know,  was  a 
violent  death,  a  death  inflicted  by  the  hands  of 
wicked  men.  He  does  not  here  refer  to  the  mode, 
nor  the  circumstances  of  it,  nor  even  call  it 
death.  He  speaks  of  it  as  if  He  were  returning 
home  after  a  sojourn  in  a  strange  plaoe.  The 
calm  and  simple  way  in  which  He  speaks  of  the 
subject  is  alike  touching  and  sublime.  He  knew 
1^  that  was  involved  in  His  leaving  the  world, 
and  all  that  was' involved  in  His  return  to  the 
Father.  He  knew  the  cross  and  the  shame  which 
He  had  to  endure,  He  knew  the  joy  that  awaited 
Him  beyond.  He  was  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
one,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  other.  Yet  His 
words  display  no  disposition,  no  desire  to  shrink 
from  ^e  cross,  no  excessive  solicitude  for  the  joy. 
We  know  that  it  was  the  joy  set  before  Him  that 
enabled  Him  to  endure  the  cross,  and  to  despise 
the  shame,  but  here  and  now.  He  was  viewing 
thA  matter,  apart  from  the  circumstances  of 
shame  Mid  gl<»y,  in  the  simplest  light. 

"  Againt  I  leave  the  morldt  and  go  to  the 
Father:* 

There  were  two  stages  in  His  return  home, — 
indeed  three :  Hm  death,  Hia  rmmrection,  Hie 
ascension.  When  He  died  He  left  the  world, 
He  ceased  to  tabernacle  among  men.  Earth 
ceased  to  be  the  scene  of  His  manifested  presence. 
Even  after  His  resurrection  and  before  His  as- 
cension He  no  longer  companied  with  His  dis- 
ciples, Ho  no  longer  tabernacled  upon  earth.  He 
paid  them  brief,  bright  visits,  and  showed  Himself 


to  none  other  than  disciples.  The  forty  days  that 
He  lingered  before  taking  His  seat  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  were  but  a  pause  in  His  journey 
home. 

"  Again,  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father" 

He  returned  whence  He  came,  to  Him  &om 
whom  He  came,  to  H'pi  who  sent  Him.  How 
different  the  circumstances  of  His  return  to  the 
Father,  from  the  oiroamstances  of  His  coming  to 
the  earth  t  He  came  into  the  world  a  hdj^ess 
infant.  left  it  a  crucified  and  glorified  man. 
He  came  into  it  in  a  stable.  He  left  it  in  a  glory 
cloud.  He  came  into  it  to  saSer  and  die.  He  loft 
it  to  reign.  He  came  into  it  to  save  siunens. 
He  left  it  to  represent  them  above.  He  came  into 
it  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  to  endure  and  ex- 
haust the  penalty  of  man's  disobedience.  Ho 
left  it  to  claim  the  reward  of  His  finished  work. 
Before  He  came  He  was  in  the  form  of  God 
alone.  When  He  left  the  world  He  wore  a 
human  form.  That  human  form  which  Hu 
assumed  when  He  came  He  took  with  Him  when 
He  left  the  world  and  went  to  the  Father. 
He  wears  it  still,  and  will  wear  it  for  ever.  The 
union  formed  in  His  person  between  the  hnmui 
and  Divine  is  IndiBSohible  and  eternal. 

He  was  a  Divine  person.  His  personality  was 
unafiectedtnrHismanifestationintheflBBh.  Xcame 
forth  &om  the  Father — I  am  come  into  the  vorid. 
J  go  to  the  Father.  One  person  is  speaking  all 
tliough.  He  was  man  but  not  a  man.  His 
personality  was  only  and  always  Divine, — the 
personality  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father.  He  was  conscious  of  His  person- 
ality all  through  the  changes  of  His  condition, 
before,  during  aud  irfter  this  manifestation  in  the 
flesh  on  earth. 

The  truths  contained  in  this  profound  utterance 
of  Christ  are  of  vital  and  paramount  im- 
portance. At  such  a  time  as  this,  on  the  eve  of 
His  crucifixion  and  departure  from  the  world,  when 
He  was  giving  parting  counsel,  comfort  and 
imtmotion  to  His  apostles  whom  He  was  about  to 
oommisBiou  to  evangelise  the  nations.  He  would 
not  perplex  their  minds  with  anything  that  was 
unnecessary,  with  anything  that  it  was  not  of 
vital  moment  for  them  to  know.  We  must 
therefore  believe  that  this  truth  which  He  here 
revealed  concerning  His  incarnation,  implying 
His  pre-existence  and  His  resurrection,  is  of  the 
very  substance  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that 
denial  of  it  is  the  denial  of  the  faith.  What  do 
His  words  mean  if  they  do  not  teach  this  truth  ? 
What  4X>nfidenoe  can  we  have  in  drawing  any  in- 
ference from  any  teaching  if  we  are  unwarranted 
in  drawing  these  inferences  from  this  teaching  of 
Christ? 

God  alone  knows  how  far  aberration  in  intel- 
lectual apprehmsion  of  the  truth  is  ocmsistent 
with  heart  homage  and  devotion  to  the  person  of 
His  incarnate  Sou.  It  is  not  our  part  to  jud^. 
We  know,  and  it  is  more  important  for  us  to  know 
and  remember,  that  without  heart  homage  and 
devotion  to  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  clearest  mental  apprehension  of  the  truth 
concerning  Him  will  be  of  no  avail  whatever. 
Christ  must  be  formed  in  the  heart,  He  must 
dwell  in  the  heart  by  faith.  We  must  be  par- 
takers of  Christ.  WitB^ftiifibr^kse^Q^^ve 
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unto  righteousness  that  God  hath  raised  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead.  The  truth  oonoeming 
Christ  must  be  the  living  seed  of  all  holy  fruit- 
fulness,  the  food  and  strength  of  the  life  of  our 
souls.  It  must  be  assimilated,  and  become  part 
and  parcel  of  out  spiritual  suWtance. 

Sorely  are  they  mistaken,  who  regard  such 
truths  as  those  contained  in  our  text  as  dry  dogmas, 
and  matters  of  thorny  speculation.  What  a  re- 
flection such  a  view  casts  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
blessed  Bedeemer  as  a  Teacher. 

No  vague  generalities  that  would  resolve  His 
teaching  into  mist,  meaning  anything  or  nothing, 
according  to  the  bias  or  fancy  of  the  reader, 
should  keep  us  from  prayerflu  meditation  on 
His  words,  and  the  earnest  effort  to  obtain  a 
strong  firm  grasp  of  His  very  meaning. 

His  teaching  stretches  away  into  uie  infinite, 
and  in  its  fulness  transcends  our  finite  grasp,  but 
it  is  not  therefore  impossible  for  us  to  apprehend 
and  express  in  our  own  language  much  of  the 
contents  of  Hia  doctrine.  Because  it  has  a 
Divine  fulness  which  transcends  our  capacity 
to  exhaust,  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain  ever 
deeper,  clearer,  fuller  views  of  it,  uid  not  be 
content  with  general,  anythingarian  conceptions 
of  it. 

Space  is  immense,  relatively  to  xa — ^limitless. 
No  merely  human  eye  on  earth  has  ever  seen  its 
remotest  boundary.  It  contains  innumerable 
worlds.  A  large  number  are  visible  to  the  un- 
aided eye,  separate  and  distinct,  and  in  definite 
relafaon  to  each  other.  Groups  of  others  are  seen 
massed  together,  their  separation,  their  distinct- 
ness lost  in  a  haze.  They  look  like  a  cloud  or 
vapour  on  the  bosom  of  the  midnight  sky. 
Others  are  altogether  invisible.  On  acount  of 
the  illimitableness  of  space,  and  the  impossibility 
of  exploring  its  remotest  bounds,  and  seeing  all 
the  worlds  it  contains,  does  the  astronomer 
content  hiras?lf  with  such  vague  impressions 
as  he  can  gather  from  viewing  the  s^  with  his 
unaided  eye  ?  Does  he  refrain  from  endeavonring 
to  get  the  fullest  knowledge  he  can  acquire  about 
the  stars  which  he  can  see,  because  of  the  nebulEe 
which,  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  like  clouds  or 
mist  ?  Does  he  refrain  from  ascertaining  all  that 
his  various  aids  and  appliances  for  investigation 
enable  him  to  discover  about  the  nebuln  and 
vrorlds  invisible  to  tho  naked  eye,  because  no 
telescope  yet  invented  can  bring  the  utmost 
bounds  of  space  within  the  range  of  his  vision  ? 
Do  the  mistakes  of  former  astronomers  who  had 
not  the  same  knowledge  to  guide  them,  and  the 
same  instruments  to  aid  them,  prevent  him  from 
coming  to  conclusions  and  embodying  them  in 
definite  statements  ?  Is  he  not  rather  stimulated 
by  the  possibilities  of  his  science,  by  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  boundary  of  the 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  push  his 
researches  to  the  utmost  ? 

Should  it  be  otherwise  with  the  student  of  the 
word  of  God,  than  with  the  student  of  the  works 
of  God  ?  In  the  word  of  God  there  are  truths, 
like  the  visiUe  stars,  which  all  can  see,  clear, 
distinct,  luminous,  lyin^  as  it  were  on  the  snr&ce 
of  the  Divine  revelation.  There  are  truths, 
vi^e  and  undefined  in  character,  at  first  sight  like 
neboIsB,  whioh  only  patient  and  prayerfiU  study 


and  meditation  can  resolve  into  their  constituent 
elements,  and  there  are  spaces  of  truth  stretching 
away  into  the  infinite  beyond.  The  true  lover  and 
student  of  God's  word  will,  in  dependence  on  iJie 
aid  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit,  and  with  the  help  of  all 
available  means,  endeavour  to  acquire  as  full, 
definite  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  its  contents 
as  possible.  He  will  endeavour  to  see  the  whole 
truth  in  its  unity  aod  in  its  parts,  to  see  and 
understand  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each 
other.  The  fulness  and  infinity  of  revealed  truth 
will  thus  stimulate  his  inquiries  into  its  Bubstance 
and  contents,  not  cause  him  to  resolve  all  into  a 
nebulous  mass,  with  hardly  any  clearly  defined 
point  that  can  be  apprehended,  left  in  it.  Let 
us  be  such  lovers  and  students  of  QoA'a  word. 
Let  us  aim  at  and  seek  to  acquire,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  fullest  and 
clearest  knowledge  of  the  whole  truth  I 

JOHN  KELLT. 


SUPREMELY  HAPPY. 

"  C  UPREMELY  happy  I  "    Thee©  were  the 

v3  dying  words  of  a  very  distinguished  man, 
whose  name  will  long  be  remembered  with 
honour  throughout  the  British  Empire — tlw  late 
Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  son  of  an  American  psunter,  John  Single- 
ton Copley  rose  to  eminence  as  an  English 
lawyer  and  statesman.  He  possessed  intellectual 
gifts  of  a  high  order  and  was  a  brilliant  orator. 
Lord  Brougham  spake  of  him  as,  "  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  his  contcmxwraries,  and  indeed  to 
almost  all  who  had  gone  before  him."  Mr. 
Gladstone  testifies,  "  Of  all  the  intellects  I  have 
ever  known,  hia,  I  think,  worked  with  the  least 
friction."  His  talents  won  for  him  conspicuous 
and  enduring  influence.  He  became  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  also  Master  of  the  Eolls. 
Three  times  ho  filled  the  highest  seat  in  the 
legal  profession,  holding  the  Great  Seal  as  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  Bcabn.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  was  snpreme  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and,  even  after  he  had  passed  his  ei^tieth  yeur, 
his  speeches  displayed  marvellous  freshness,  un- 
abated vigour  of  mind.  A  more  successful, 
splendid  career  is  not  chronicled  in  the  history 
of  our  nation ;  and  it  was  achieved  by  plodding 
industry,  high  character,  and  pure  intellect. 

Have  we  then  f'n  these  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness? Is  there  in  the  story — thus  far  told — 
the  secret  of  that  death-bed  rapture  which  found 
expression  in  the  words  "  Supremely  happy  ?  " 

Not  so.  It  was  only  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  long  life  that  this  gifted  man  found  true 
happiness,  and  it  was  found  in  fellowship  with 
Jesus  Christ.  Well  nigh  four-score  years  had 
been  spent  ere  he  serioiuly  studied  tiie  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  reached  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  revelation.  From  thence,  he  was  a 
humble  believer  in  Christ,  a  loyal  disciple  of  the 
Divine  MastOT,  an  earnest  confessor  of  the  fiuth. 

**  In  age  and  feeUeneas  extrraae,** 

he  used  to  hobUe  about  the  loblnes  of  the  Hons* 
of  Lords  watching  for  an  oppGrtnnity  of  Chriatian 
usefulness.  Sometimegi||f^^^^(^l^ 
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observed  to  button-hole  another  noble  lord — 
generally,  a  political  friend  or  Cabinet  colleague 
— while  tears  bathed  his  cheeks,  and  in  tones 
tremulous  with  deep  emotion  he  pleaded  the 
claims  of  religion,  enforcing  the  argnment  tor 
early  prompt  decision  with  Uie  pauietic  plea, 
"  My  soul  is  saved,  but  my  l{fe  is  lost  I " 

A  beautiM  tnetnire  his  biographer  sketches  of 
the  dd  Chancellor,  when  blindness  was  coming  on, 
setting  himself  to  leam  by  heart  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  the  Prayers  of  the  Episcopal  church ; 
his.  youngest  daughter,  a  child  of  eight  years, 
holding  up  the  large-type  book  before  his  dim 
eyes,  now  and  then  prompting  or  correcting  him 
in  the  repetition  of  his  lesson.  At  ninety,  his 
intellect  was  clear  and  vigorous,  his  faith  in 
Christ  simple  and  strong.  "So.  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  die  old  judge  enj<^Bd  such  "  perfect 


peace  "  and  pure,  satisfying  bliss  as  were  nevu 
derived  from  the  lustre  of  the  peerage,  or  from 
the  dignity  of  a  seat  on  the  woolsack.  He  was 
like  the  blessed  man  of  whom  the  Psalmist  son^, 
"  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  m 
His  law  dotiii  he  meditate  day  and  night." 

So,  when  death  came  he  was  ready.  Friends 
who  stood  the  couch  waiting  for  the  closing 
scene  asked  if  he  was  happy.  In  feeble  tones  he 
answered,  "  Happy  f  Yes,  happt."  Then,  with 
emphasis,  be  added,  "Supremely  ha^y/"  And 
shortly  afterwards  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

Such  happiness  is  theirs  alone  who  trust 
Christ ;  obey  Him  fully,  serve  Him  heartily. 
"Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  Wisdom"— 
"Whoso  trnsteth  in  the  Lord,  happy  is  he" — 
"He  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he" — "If 
ye  know  these  thingst  happy  arb  te  if  ve  no  them." 


WYCLIPFE  AT 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  pastoral 
chargo  of  tiie  Beformer  WyoUlfe  was  at 
Fillingham  in  Lincohu^iire,  to  the  rectory  of 
which  parish  he  was  presented  by  the  Fellows  of 
Balliol  College.  Oxford,  in  the  year  1361. 

No  records  of  his  incumbency  here  Have 
been  preserved.  The  solitary  fact  that  appears 
in  connection  with  it  is  that  in  1368  Wycliffe 
was  formally  excused  from  residence  at 
Fillingham  for  two  years,  in  order  that  he  might 
continue  his  studies  and  lectures  at  Oxford. 

This  arrangement,  however,  could  not  but  be 
unaatiBfactory  to  a  man  like  Wycliffe ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  long  befine  the  term  of 
two  years  had  expired,  in  the  same  year,  1368, 
he  exclianged  FiUingham  for  the  living  of  Lud- 
arshall  in  Buokinghamsfaire,  a  poorer  benefice, 
ut  having  wiUi  oOua  advantages  that  of  being 
only  some  twelve  miles  tram.  O^ord.  This  Lud- 
ganhaU  must  be  distingnished  from  a  place  of 
similar  name  in  Wiltshire,  with  which  no  less  an 
authority  than  Dr.  B.  Vaughan  confounded  it.» 
He  was  thus  connected  with  this  Buckingham- 
shire villa^  during  some  of  the  most  important 
years  of  his  life,  say  from  the  age  of  forty-eight 
to  that  of  fifty-four;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
these  six  years  he  removed  to  Lutterworth. 

This  must  have  been  in  many  ways  the  most 
fruitful  period  of  Wycliffe's  career ;  for  the  silent 
years  of  a_  great  man's  life  are  often  most  fraught 
with  real  influence,  and  any  indication  respecting 
tliem  may  well  be  eagerly  sought  and  treasured. 

A  short  time  before  his  entrance  on  the  living  , 
of  Ludgarshall  he  had  been  dispossessed  by 
numkish  influence  of  the  Wardenship  of  Can- 
terbury Hall,  so  that  he  would  be  likely  with 
all  the  greater  zest  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
parochial  or  "  secular  "  priesthood. 

During  his  whole  incumbency  he  continued  to 
lecture  and  teach  at  Oxford;  and  though  his 
works  are  mostly  assigned  to  a  later  period,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  part  of  their 
material  was  prepared  and  laid  up  in  these 


•  See  "John  de  Wycliffe,  a  Moot^pb,"  p.  57,  note. 
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earlier  years.  The  "  De  Dominio  Givili," 
WyoliJEfe's  great  work,  is  expressly  assigned 
the  late  Professor  Shirley  to  the  year  1371,  and 
was  probably  therefore  written  in  the  stod^nm 
quiet  of  LudgarshaU.  It  can  hardly  be  amiss  to 
assign  to  the  same  period  of  the  Beformer*8 
career,  the  first  steps  towards  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures;  for  although  no  part  of  his 
version  was  given  to  the  world  until  his  later 
Lutterworth  days,  so  great  a  work  must 
necessarily  have  occupied  the  thoughts  and 
leisure  of  many  years. 

In  the  ponm  of  the  ancient  church  at  Ludgar- 
shall there  was  originally  an  upper  room,  the 
floor  of  which  has  now  disappeaj«d.  Tradition 
names  it  "  The  Priest's  room,"  and  it  is  interesting 
to  think  of  it  as  Wycliffe's  study,  where,  by  the 
light  streaming  in  through  the  narrow  window 
that  atiU  remains,  he  prepared  the  first  sketcheB 
of  those  works  by  wmch  he  became  the  pionera 
of  the  English  Ren>rmation. 

It  is  ^ain  very  probable  that  the  institution 
of  "  poor  priests  "  or  "  itinerant  evangelists  "  is 
to  be  dated  from  these  Ludgarshall  days.  In  the 
yeax  1382  Archbishop  Courtenay,  ttien  newly 
appointed,  issued  a  proclamation  against  these 
traveUing  preachers,  the  terms  of  which  seem  to 
show  that  they  had  been  long  at  work,  and  had 
already  overspread  a  great  part  of  England.  He 
speaks  of  "  certain  unauthorized  itinerant 
preachers,  who,  as  he  had  unhappily  been  com- 
pelled to  leam,  set  forth  erroneous,  yea  heretical 
assertions  in  public  sermons,  not  (mlyin  chnroheB 
but  also  in  public  squares  and  other  profano 

E laces :  They  do  this  under  the  ^oise  of  great 
oliness,  but  without  having  obtamed  any  epi- 
scopal or  papal  authorization.  The  zealous  Arch- 
bishop, tlten,  found  these  men  at  foil  work,  his 
more  tolerant  predecessor,  Sudbury,  having  not 
interfered  with  them. 

The  training  of  these  evangelists  and  the  pre- 
paration of  plans  must  have  occupied  some  con- 
siderable time.  Til©  ^early  days  of  Wycliffe  at 
Lutterworth,  from  the  year  1374,  were  too  much 
engrossed  by  active  and  exciting  (Kjntrayerfaias  to 
Digitized  by  VjOO^IC 
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allow  of  this  private  work :  besides  which  the 
seminary  for  these  '*  sons  of  the  prophets  "  would 
most  fitly  be  established  at  Oxford.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  all  suggest  that  to  Oxford  and 
Ludgarshall  conjointly  belong  the  origination  and 
first  steps  in  this  great  enterprise.  In  the  Uni- 
versity was  to  be  found  the  requisite  culture; 
while  in  the  quiet  pastoral  home  the  neophytes 
w^ould  gain  practical  experience,  and  be  prepared 
under  their  great  teacher's  supervision  to  go  forth 
alone. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  "home  missions"  in 
England. 


believe  that  the  whole  village  was  similarly  pro- 
tected. 

It  is  now  a  straggling  village  of  some  seventy 
houses  and  five  hundred  inhabitants,  reached 
from  Bicester  or  Aylesbury,  on  the  London  aud 
North  Western  Railway.  The  drive  from  Bicester 
is  in  great  part  along  the  Koman  road,  flanked  }iy 
ample  reaches  of  turf,  with  lofty  hedges,  and  at 
intervals  magnificent  elms  and  oaks.  The  drive 
is  very  lonely ;  only  some  half-dozen  houses  at 
most  intervening  between  Bicester  and  Ludgar- 
shall. Yet  as  the  present  writer  traversed  the 
road  on  a  lovely  summer's  day,  the  level  laud- 
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As  a  further  corroboration  of  our  view  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  influence  of  these  itinerant 
evangelists  in  future  years  was  strongest  around 
this  supposed  centre  of  their  early  operations. 
LoUardism  flourished  especially  in  Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire  and  contiguous  counties ;  and 
friends  and  foes  alike  attribute  the  spread  of 
Lollard  doctrines  to  the  teaching  of  AVycliffe's 
"  poor  priests." 

The  Ludgarshall  of  WyclifiFe's  time  was  a  place 
of  more  importance  than  it  has  been  since.  Here 
was  an  "Alien  Priory,"  a  branch  of  the  Abbey 
of  Santinfelt,  in  Ficardy.  The  Boman  Akeman 
Street,  and  the  broad  trackway  through  Bemwood 
Forest,  &om  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  passed  through 
the  parish ;  and  the  knights  of  St.  John,  whose 
ofiSce  was  to  protect  travellers,  had  a  hospital  in 
the  village.  They  were  also  the  patrons,  the 
Prior  of  the  Order  having  presented  "Wycliffe  to 
the  living.  Probably  the  greatest  advantt^  to 
the  place  was  its  nearness  to  the  royal  hunting 
palace  on  Brill  Hill,  only  two  miles  south  of  the 
church :  the  person  and  character  of  the  Becter  of 
Ludgarshall  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  well- 
known  to  the  sons  of  Edward  iii.,  while  they 
hunted  the  deer  and  boar  in  the  forest,  even  if 
Wyclifie  had  not  told  us  as  early  as  1366,  that  he 
was  "  peculiaris  regis  clericus,"  the  king's  oyra 
chaplain.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stone,  there 
arc  few  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  but  the 
numerous  moats  which  surrounded  them  may  be 
traced  in  all  directions,  aud  there  is  reason  to 


scape,  far-reaching  in  all  directions,  seemed  the 
very  ideal  of  English  pastoral  scenerj'. 

Ludgarshall  itself  has  a  few  small  farmhouses 
and  tiny  old-fashioned  cottages,  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  which  devote  themselves  to  rearing 
"  Aylesbury  ducklings,"  for  the  London  market. 
These  feebly-quacking,  short-lived  little  creatures 
appear  in  numbers  in  back  yards  and  outhouses,  or 
are  permitted  a  brief  diversion  on  the  tiny  jwnds 
which  seem  to  constitute  the  main  water  supply 
of  the  village. 

The  rectory,  enlarged  and  rebuilt  since 
Wyclifie's  time,  but  sufficiently  ancient,  and  with 
its  fair  garden,  is  the  picture  of  a  tranquil 
English  home. 

The  church,  of  severe  and  stately  Early  English 
architecture,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  remains  as  when  Wycliffe  preached  within 
its  walls  or  studied  in  the  "  priest's  chamlier " 
that  we  already  have  described.  A  modem 
floor,  concealing  the  bases  of  the  pillars,  sadly 
mars  the  fine  proportions  of  the  structure ;  and 
other  tasteless  accretions  have  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced  which  it  would  be  well  to 
remove ;  but  as  it  is,  the  ancient  building,  already 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old  when  the  reformer 
first  ministered  there,  remains  among  the  most 
impressive  monuments  of  the  great  and  venerated 
name,  and  we  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  excellent 
rector  for  its  preservation  will  enable  it  to  stand 
for  many  more  centuries  as  a  memorial  of  John 
Wycliffe.  Digitized 
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CHAPTEE  I. 


naxxie's  welcome. 

THERE  had  been  a  teavy  thunder-storm.  The 
large  drops  still  glittered  on  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  feU  from  the  eaves  of  a  thatched 
cottage,  that  stood  with  its  back  to  the  roadside, 
as  if  it  had  done  with  public  life,  and  meant  to 
have  no  doaliuga  vrith  the  passers-bj'.  At  its 
side  was  a  field,  with  what  the  country  people 
called  '  tumps,'  or  little  rising  mounds  covered 
with  trees,  scattered  over  it  here  and  thero  ;  while 
beyond  stretched  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  rose  a  ridge  of  mountains,  just  now 
bathed  in  the  sunshine  that  had  succeeded  the 
storm.   A  row  of  palings  fenced  in  the  end  of  the 


nnd  the  ground  slopiug  nbniptly 
away  from  thcBi  left  their  outline  shrirply 
df!(i[i('d  fif^ainst  the  opposite  Iiill  side.  A 
}il;ii.l:biiil  overtaken  by  thi?  st'irm  some 
way  fioui  home,  had  pcrchci  oa  oue  of  the 
posts  to  dr^'  his  mfHed  plumage,  and  was  pouring 
forth  a  song  of  gratitude  for  the  returning 
sunshine. 

A  working  man,  with  a  basket  of  tools  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  was  toiling  up  the  path  that  led 
to  the  cottage  from  the  valley  beneath.  As  he 
climbed  the  paling  that  separated  the  homestead 
from  the  uncultivated  moorland  beyond,  he  gave 
a  long  low  whistle,  which  was  immediately 
answered  by  the  opening  of  the  cottage  door,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  little  girl  about  fivB  years  old, 
who  ran  out  to  meet  her  father.  Weary  as  lie 
was,  she  was  speedily  lifted  to  her  usual  place  on 
his  shoulder,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
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"  You'll  soon  be  getting  too  big  to  ride  here, 
Nannie,"  he  said,  as  he  set  her  do^i-a  at  the 
cottage  door ;  and  he  looked  fondly  at  the  bright 
loviog  little  face  turned  up  to  his,  and  gave  her 
the  basin  tied  up  in  a  red  pocket-handkerchief 
which  had  contained  his  dinner,  while  he  went  to 
the  hovel  outside  to  put  away  his  tools  for  the 
night.  Then,  after  freshening  himself  up  by  a 
elight  shower  bath  from  the  pump  hard  by,  he 
entered  the  cottage  and  sat  down  to  rest. 

*'  Supper  ready  ?  "  he  asked,  as  his  wife  came 
bustling  in  from  the  little  kitchen  at  the  back. 

"  No,  nor  likely  to  be,  if  you  come  in  h^  an 
hour  before  your  time,"  she  answered  sharply. 

"  I  om  a  bit  early,"  he  said  gently,  "  but  we 
couldn't  get  on  witii  the  hay  'pon  'count  of  the 
storm,  so  it  were  no  good  my  staying  there  doing 
nothing." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  busied  herself  in  taking 
some  clothes  off  a  line  that  was  stretched  in  front 
of  the  £re  and  folding  them  ready  for  ironing. 
She  was  a  thrifty,  hardworking  woman,  and 
always  prided  herself  on  having  her  cottage  clean 
and  tidy,  and  (lU  her  work  cJeaied  away  before 
her  huslKUid  came  home.  It  was  natural  that 
she  was  a  little  put  out  by  his  letuming,  as  ho 
now  and  then  did,  before  she  was  ready  for  him; 
though,  being  of  a  gentle,  affectionate  t^sposition, 
he  never  complained. 

"  Anything  for  a  quiet  life  "  was  the  motto  that 
appeared  to  govern  him,  and  he  would  willingly 
bear  with  any  little  domestic  grievance  rather 
liian  have  words  with  "  the  mother  "  as  he  called 
her,  who  although  in  essentials  what  would  be 
considered  a  gc^  wife,  took  the  gilt  off  the 
gingerbread  by  her  sharp  tongue  and  hasty 
temper. 

They  had  two  children  living;  the  litUe  girl 
we  have  already  seen,  and  a  boy  seven  years 
older,  who  already  showed  signs  of  inheriting  bis 
mother's  spirit  and  temper,  while  little  Nannie 
took  after  her  father,  and  was  his  pride  and 
delight. 

She  climbed  on  to  his  knee  as  soon  as  he  had 
settled  himself  in  his  chair,  and  began  as  usual  to 
toll  him  her  day's  adventures ;  how  the  rain  had 
washed  away  the  stones  she  had  been  making  a 
rockery  of,  and  how  the  black  cat  had  caught  «ne 
of  the  young  sparrows  from  the  nest  under  the 
eaves,  and  hew  *'  mother "  had  been  obliged  to 
fetch  in  the  clothes  in  ever  such  a  hurry  because 
of  the  thunder-storm. 

**  There,  that'll  do,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Holman, 
who  didn't  care  to  have  it  supposed  that  she  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  being,  as  she  herself 
considered,  an  oracle  on  the  subject  of  the 
weather.  "  Your  father  doesn't  want  to  hear  any 
more,  and  it's  time  you  were  getting  off  to  bed — 
I  can't  do  anything  with  all  w&t  clutter." 

The  child  glan<^  at  her  mother,  and  seeing 
the  unpromising  look  on  her  face,  shrank  into 
silence,  knowing  well  from  past  experience  that 
if  she  only  did  not  draw  attention  to  herself  the 
question  of  bed  would  be  allowed  to  drop ;  whUe 
her  father,  wearied  with  his  day's  work,  watched 
the  preparations  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
arguing  like  his  child,  from  past  experience,  that 
his  wife  was  not  in  a  mood  for  conversation,  fore- 
bore  to  interrupt  her  by  a  single  remark. 


Just  as  everything  was  ready,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  the  table,  the  cottage  door  burst 
open  and  a  boy  came  in,  his  dark  hair  and  hand- 
some features  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
his  mother. 

She  looked  up  quickly  at  his  entrance,  and 
exclaimed,  "What  sort  of  boots  do  you  think 
those  are  to  come  into  the  house  with,  just  as  I've 
cleaned  up?  It's  no  mauner  of  use  speaking. 
If  I've  tcdd  you  once  I've  told  you  fifty  times  to 
take  'em  off  afore  you  come  in,  and  you  pay  as 
much  heed  as  the  wind.  I  don't  know  who'd  be 
bothered  with  children,  I'm  sure." 

A  sullen  look  came  over  the  boy's  face,  as  he 
kicked  off  the  offending  boots,  and  took  his  place, 
uninvited,  at  the  table.  The  meal  began  in 
silence ;  little  Nannie  not  daring  to  speak,  her 
father  not  caring  to  provoke  more  words  by 
taking  his  chUd  s  part  as  he  was  inwardly 
disposed  to  do,  and  the  boy  himself  too  sulky  to 
do  more  than  devour  in  silence  the  bowl  of 
porridge  that  stood  ready  for  him. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over  Holman  got  up 
and  opened  the  door.  "  The  storm  has  cleared 
off  nicely,"  he  said ;  "  I  think  we  fihaU  have  it 
fine  to-morrow." 

His  wife,  whose  temper  though  hot  was,  as  she 
herself  expressed  it,  "  soon  up  and  soon  down," 
had  got  over  her  irritation,  partly  perhaps 
owing  to  the  soothing  effect  of  a  Uttle  rest,  and  a 
hearty  meal,  and  now  came  to  her  husband's  mde 
to  look  out. 

"  I  reckon  we've  not  done  with  it  yet,"  she 
said,  and  even  as  she  spoke  a  low  rumble  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  a  bright  flash  lighted 
up  for  a  moment  the  tops  of  the  distant  lulls. 

*'  You're  right,  Fatty,"  said  her  husband,  much 
relieved  to  see  that  her  equanimity  was  restored, 
and  ready  to  admit  anything  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  it ;  "  it's  not  gone  over — ^but  I  think 
the  wind  s  beginning  to  shift,  and  if  so,  it'll 
carry  it  right  away  from  us  down  the  vaU^." 

**  Maybe  so,"  she  said  as  she  glanced  m  the 
direction  her  husband  pointed,  **  and  maybe  not" 
she  added,  as  she  turned  away  from  the  door, 
and  began  to  employ  herself  in  clearing  away 
the  supper  things. 

"You'd  best  see  as  the  hovel  is  made  fast,  and 
throw  the  old  tarpaulin  over  the  roof  of  the  pig- 
stye,"  she  said,  returning  to  the  door;  "if  the 
storm  should  come  back  on  us  afore  morning,  that 
old  thatch  11  be  wringing  wet,  and  tw  pig 
too." 

"  All  right,"  said  her  husband,  with  a  smile,  as 
he  leaned  against  the  railing  that  separated  the 
garden  from  the  field ;  "  but  I  dcHi't  believe  it 
will,"  he  added,  though  not  loud  enough  for  her 
to  hear. 

He  was  -tired  with  his  day's  work  and  the 
close  oppressive  atmosphere,  and  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  let  the  pig  take  its  chance ;  but  he 
knew  better  than  to  disregard  his  wife's  injunc- 
tions ;  8©  he  made  all  secure  for  the  night.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  whole  household  was  buried  in 
slumber. 

At  midnight  the  storm  burst  upon  them  with 
redoubled  furj- ;  and  how  thankful  he  was  when 
his  wife  roused  bi™  to  ask  if  he  ibid'^SQen  to 
pig,  to  be  abhi  to  answeipJ^oAtQm^iQne^i^ 
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from  her,  however,  what  a  narrow  escape  it  had 
had. 

"  I  wonder  if  Johnny  took  that  message,"  ho 
thought,  "  about  the  sheep  in  Glynn's  fold.  I 
told  him  to — but — well,  it's  no  use — I  can't  odds 
it  now — but  I  do  hope  he  did."  And  the  violence 
of  the  storm  was  not  liie  only  cause  of  his  broken 
sleep  during  the  remainder  of  that  night. 

At  early  dawn  he  was  roused  by  a  voice  below 
the  window ;  and  getting  up  cautiously  for  fear 
of  disturbing  his  wife,  he  crept  down  stairs  and 
opened  the  door. 

"What's  wanted?  anything  the  matter?" he 
asked,  a  dim  foreboding  arising  in  his  mind,  as 
he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  he  well  knew  coming 
towards  him. 

"  Matter  enough !  the  floods  are  out  over  the 
low  meadows,  and  Glynn's  fold  is  under  water, 
and  a  lot  of  the  sheep  are  drowned.  Master  sent 
me  to  fetch  you  ;  he's  in  a  fine  way  about  it,  and 
he  says  he  told  you  to  tell  Purkiss  to  move  them 
to  the  upper  pasture  last  night  for  'fraid  of  the 
storm,  and  Farkiss  says  els  he  never  heerd  nowt 
about  it." 

"  I  made  sure  as  he'd  had  the  message.  I  sent 
it  right  enough.  But  I  couldn't  awhile  to  go 
mysdf,  being  as  we  was  busy  with  the  hay  tUl 
the  storm  came,  and  I  came  home  tiie  short  road 
across  the  vt^y,  'pon  'count  of  being  wet 
through." 

He  did  not  add  that  the  message  had  been 
sent  by  his  own  boy ;  and  greatly  troubled  was 
he  as  the  conviction  forced  itself  on  him  that  it 
had  never  been  delivered. 

"  What  ever  shall  I  do  ?  "  he  thought  to  him- 
self ;  "  it's  no  manner  of  use  casting  the  blame  on 
the  boy,  even  if  I  would,  for  the  master 's  safe  to 
say  it's  my  fault,  and  I  reckon  it  is,  for  I  hadn't 
ought  to  have  trusted  to  him;  but  I  wonder 
why  he  couldn't  go  right  off  when  I  told 
him." 

He  had  no  time  to  speculate  further,  for  his 
companion  hurried  him  along  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  where  ^ey  found  several  labourers  who 
had  been  hastily  summoned  to  g^ve  their  assist- 
ance. When  all  tlie  sheep  that  could  be  rescued 
were  safely  removed  to  higher  ground — Holman 
working  his  very  hardest  to  atone  as  far  as  he 
could  for  what  he  felt  to  be  his  own  neglect,  the 
farmer  came  towards  him — "You've  worked 
well,  my  man,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  much  obliged  to 
you  and  to  all ;  but  what  is  this  I  hear  about 
FurkisB  never  getting  the  message  yesterday? 
I'm  pretty  sure  I  gave  it  you." 

Holman  looked  down,  he  could  not  meet  his 
master's  eye. 

"  Ah,  Holman,"  said  the  fanner,  "  Isee  you've 
failed  me  again  ;  what  a  sad  pity  it  is  you  can't 
be  trusted.  It  was  only  last  week  the  Sfune  thing 
happened,  you  know,  and  you  promised  faithfully 
then  that  if  I  would  overlook  it  once  more  you 
would  never  let  it  happen  again.  I'm  sadly 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  part  witii  yon,  though  I 
shall  be  right  down  sorry  for  it." 

Holman  would  not  excuse  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  child,  and  moreover  he  felt  that 
the  fault  was  really  his,  and  inwardly  regretted 
the  want  of  that  home  discipline  which  enforces 
prompt  obedience  from  lha  children. 


I  thought  he'd  bad  the  message,  sir,"  waa  all 
he  ventured  to  say. 

"  Thought  he'd  had  it !  But  how  could  he  if 
you  didn't  give  it  ?  It's  the  old  fault,  Holman, 
I've  so  often  had  to  speak  of — ^your  easy-going 
way  of  shifting  responsibility  off  your  own 
shoulders,  and  hoping  your  work  will  get  done, 
instead  of  doing  it  yourself.  I  know,"  he  added, 
as  he  saw  the  man's  head  raised  as  if  to  speak, 
"  it  wasn't  exactly  your  work  to  take  that 
message ;  but  as  long  as  you  are  with  me  your 
time  is  mine,  and  if  I  employ  it  in  one  way 
instead  of  mother  I  don't  tlunk  you've  any  right 
to  complain ;  no  one  can  say  I'm  a  hard  masteo-." 

"  I  never  said  so,  nor  thought  so,"  said  Holman, 
eagerly.  "  I  know  this  mndi,  I  shall  never  get 
a  better." 

"  Well,  then,  how  is  it  you're  not  more  to  be 
trusted,  Holman?  X  know  you're  honest  and 
respectable.  I  never  saw  you  the  worse  for 
drink  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  never  can  depend  on 
you  when  my  back  is  turned ;  you  see  it  was  only 
the  week  before  last  you  let  l^e  mare  lame  her- 
self just  for  want  of  sending  for  the  blac^csmith 
when  I  told  you." 

"  That  was  Johnny's  doing  too,"  thought 
Holman,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  ^fend.  hm- 
self,  because  in  his  secret  heart  he  knew  tho 
fault  lay  with  him. 

**  I  suppose  I  may  work  out  the  week,  master," 
he  said,  as  the  &rmer  turned  away  to  speak  to 
some  one  who  came  up  at  the  moment. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer,  and  Holman 
went  towards  the  hayfield  with  a  heavy  heart. 
He  had  been  up  early  and  had  not  broken  his 
fast,  but  he  dreaded  the  thought  of  meeting  his 
wife ;  and  preferred  going  without  his  br«ucfast 
to  facing  her  at  present. 

The  storm  had  worked  itself  out,  and  &llm 
trees,  broken  rails  and  damaged  hedgerows, 
and  in  the  low-lying  fields  floating  haycocks 
testified  to  the  ruin  it  had  wrought.  Holman's 
day  was  thoroughly  occupied  in  helping  to 
repair  the  ravage,  and  so  busy  waa  he  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  go  home  since  the  early  momii^, 
his  wife,  as  was  her  custom  when  ha  did  not 
return,  sending  his  dinner  to  him. 

*'  I  wonder  what  I'm  to  do,"  he  mused,  as  he  ate 
it  under  the  damp  hedge-aide,  "I  suppose  we 
shall  have  to  turn  out  of  the  cottage.  Master's 
sure  to  want  it  for  him  as  '11  come  in  my  place. 
It  was  a  bad  job  I  trusted  to  Johnny ;  bat  I 
wonder  why  our  children  can't  do  as  they're  bid, 
like  my  sister  Jane's.  She  says  it's  the  bringing 
up  as  does  it,  and  I  reckon  it  is,"  and  he  sighed 
heavily."  Well,  it's  no  manner  of  use  making  a 
trouble  of  it;  but  I  wish — there  T  am  again — 
wishing  when  it's  working  I'd  ought  to  be ;  '*  and 
he  set  to  with  a  will,  and  tried  to  drive  away  the 
melancholy  thou^ts  that  would  force  themselveB 
to  the  &ont  while  his  hands  were  idle. 

Tired  and  sad  at  heart  when  his  day's  work 
was  over,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  home,  dread- 
ing to  meet  his  wife's  displeasure  when  she  heard 
the  news  he  had  to  tell. 

So  pre-occupied  was  he  that  for  once  he  forgot 
the  accustomed  signal  to  his  little  girl,  and  had 
crossed  the  homestead  and. opened  the  little 
wicket  before  she  saiyrglljystlQ^^auxCbQ^lC 
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"Father,"  she  cried,  "you  never  whistled,  and 
I've  been  watching  for  you  for  ever  so  long,  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming,  only  mother 
called  me  to  pick  up  some  sticks  for  her,  and  I 
just  midsed  you.  She's  ever  so  cross  because  she 
says  she  ctdlod  me  three  times  before  I  went,  and 
she  did  too,  but  I  didn't  go,  for  I  wanted  to  watch 
for  you." 

A  day  or  two  before  hot  &ther  would  have 
laughed  at  his  little  girl's  outspoken  confession  of 
disobedienoe ;  but  now  he  had  running  in  his  head 
an  indistinct  remembrance  of  the  command, 
' '  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  and  a  half-formed 
resolution  to  remedy,  as  iar  as  lay  in  his  power, 
what  was  amiss  in  the  training  of  his  children. 

"  You  must  learn  to  do  wmit  mother  tells  you 
at  once,  little  Nannie,"  he  said,  passing  his  hand 
fondly  over  the  child's  head  .as  she  gazed  up  in 
his  face,  wondering  much  why  father  looked  so 
grave. 

"  The  Squire's  lady's  been  hero,"  she  said,  as, 
with  her  hand  in  his,  she  trotted  along  by  his 
side,  anxious  to  communicate  all  the  news  she 
could  think  of,  and  if  posuble  banish  the  gloom 
from  his  face. 

*'  And  what  did  want  ?  "  he  asked,  trj'ing 
to  assume  an  interest  he  did  not  feel. 

"  She  says  Tm  big  enough  to  go  ti3  school ;  but 
I  don't  want  to,  and  I  said  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
make  me ;  and  she  said  I  was  a  spoilt  child,  and 
then  mother  came  in  and  sent  me  away." 

By  this  time  they  had  entered  the  cottage,  and 
Holman's  first  inquiry  was  for  Johnny,  for  though 
he  meant  if  possiblo  to  screen  him  from  his 
wifo's  displeasure,  he  was  determined  to  make 
the  lesson  one  the  boy  should  not  forget.  He 
was  out  as  usual,  for  his  mother  encouraged  his 
absence,  declaring  he  was  more  plague  than 
profit,  lumgin^  alwut  the  house  after  school  hours, 
and  leading  his  sister  into  mischief;  she  should 
be  thankfm  for  her  part  when  the  spring  came 
and  he  oould  go  to  work  with  his  father.  She 
had  been  hindered  hy  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Fdltham, 
tiie  squire's  lady,  and  was  still  busy  ironing  when 
her  husband  came  in ;  but  she  laid  aside  her  work 
and  began  to  get  the  supper,  while  he  debated 
with  himself  whether  he  should  unburden  his 
mind  at  once  or  wait  till  the  next  morning. 
"Better  wait  a  bit,"  he  decided,  "this  is  only 
Wednesday.  I've  got  three  days  more  to  look 
for  work — and  who  knows  what  may  turn  up 
between  this  and  Saturday  ?  " 

His  wife  was  so  fuU  of  the  visit  she  had  had, 
that  she  did  not  at  first  notice  his  pre-ocoupied 
manner,  and  when,  after  a  time,  she  remarked 
upon  it,  he  roused  himself  and  enquired  where 
little  Nan  was  ? 

"Gone  to  bed,"  she  answered  shortly;  and 
seeing  by  her  manner  that  something  had  ruffled 
her,  he  again  relapsed  into  silence. 

"  Squire  Feltham's  wife  has  been  liere,"  she 
remarked  after  a  pause. 

"  And  what  did  she  come  about  ?  "  asked  her 
husband,  not  feeling  much  interest  in  the  subject 
of  the  visit,  but  seeing  that  he  was  expected  to 
enquire. 

"  About  what  was  none  of  her  business,  I 
reckon ;  she  says  as  Nan's  big  enough  to  go  to 
school,  and  as  she's  being  sjwilt  at  home ;  and 


with  that  I  up  and  spoke,  and  told  her  as  it  was 
none  of  my  doings,  for  I'd  stick  beat  'em  all  the 
day  long  afore  I'd  let  them  have  their  own  way ; 
but  it  was  no  manner  of  use  me  scolding  and 
you  humouring,  and  so  I  let  things  be ;  uid  then 
she  said  as  it  was  pl&in  to  see  who  was  master 
here,  for  the  child  told  her  as  she  wouldn't  go  to 
school,  and  nobody  couldn't  make  her." 

"Dear,  dear,"  sud  Holman,  "I'm  sorrj'  for 
that,  but  I  reckon  it's  more  my  fault  than  the 
little  'un's;  I  doubt  we've  not  gone  quite  the 
right  road  wi'  'em  wife.  Isn't  there  something 
in  the  Bible  about '  training  up  a  child  in  the 
way  it  should  go'?  I'm  afeard  we  haven't 
always  thought  so  much  upon  that  as  we'd 
ought,  and  by  reason  of  it  they're  not  so  biddable 
as  my  sister  Jane's." 

His  wife  was  silent;  she  was  not  fond  of  own- 
ing herself  in  the  wrong,  still  less  did  she  like 
"sister  Jane's"  example  being  quoted,  though 
she  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  liiere  was 
some  truth  in  what  her  husband  said. 

"  I  think  maybe  little  Nan  would  be  better  for 
BchooL  She's  a  bit  unruly  upon  times,"  he  said, 
as  he  thought  of  what  she  had  told  him  that 

evening,    **  Just  reach  me  down  the  is  that 

you.  Jack  ?  "  he  broke  off  with,  as  a  rap  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  the  latch  was  lifted  from  the 
outside. 

"  It's  T,  my  friend,"  said  a  strange  voice,  as 
Holman  sterted  up  to  open  the  door,  and  saw  a 
tall  dark  figure  standing  outside ;  "  I've  brought 
you  bad  news,  but  you  may  teke  this  comfort  to 
yourself  that  it  might  have  been  much  worse." 

*'  Johnnio  ! "  gasped  the  mother  turning  ashy 
pale,  as  sh'^  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support, 
for  she  cherished  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a 
secret  pride  in  her  boy  that  was  rarely  allowed 
to  betray  iteelfl 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if  that  is  your  hoj'B 
name — ^he  has  met  with — an  accident — ^but  I  don't 
think  you  need  be  in  the  least  alarmed — he  is  not 
seriously  hurt,  though  he  might  have  been.  He 
got  fighting  with  that  young  scamp  Walters,  and 
they  both  rolled  over  the  new  embankment — but 
your  lad  was  uppermost,  and  wasn't  nearly  as 
much  hurt  as  the  other.  They  were  taken  to  the 
Cottage  Hospital,  and,  as  I  happened  to  be  by,  I 
thought  I'd  oring  you  word  at  once.  I  couldn't 
get  to  know  exactly  what  the  damage  was,  but  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  step  up  and  see  for 
yourself." 

"  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  said  Holman,  as 
he  took  up  his  hat  and  prepared  to  go  out. 

"  Wo  mustn't  both  leave  the  child,  mother,"  he 
said,  "  but  maybe  they'll  let  you  stoy  the  night 
with  him,  if  yon've  a  mind  to  be  ready  against  I 
come  back." 

The  stranger,  whose  name  was  Hurst,  was  a 
Scripture  Header  lately  come  to  live  in  the  parish, 
and  as  he  offered  to  walk  with  him  as  for  as  the 
hospital  they  went  out  together,  leaving  Mrs. 
Holman  to  prepare  for  her  night's  work. 

"  If  I  might  venture  to  speak  a  word  without 
giving  offence,"  said  Mr.  Hurst,  after  they  had 
walk^  a  few  steps  in  silence,  "  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  let  your  lad  go  with  that  young 
fellow.  Tve  seen  them  together  m(tfB*than^on§&> 
and  had  half  a  mind  to  s|(Sfii^^f^U>dy^V 
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I  know  pretty  well  what  Walters  is,  but  I  hardly 
tnew  how  you'd  take  it,  being  a  stranger  to  you." 
"  You're  uncommon  good,  sir,"  said  Holman, 
and  I  take  it  very  kind  as  you  ^ould  trouble  so 
much  about  him,  but  I've  spoken  to  John  times 
and  again  not  to  go  with  Waltera  and  he  won't 
he  ruled." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  my  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Hurst,  "  it's  a  sad  thing  when  children  rule  their 
parents,  instead  of  their  parents  ruling  thrau." 

"  You're  right,  sir,"  said  Holman  with  a  sigh, 
"my  wife  and  I  were  upon  that  very  matter 
when  you  came  in,  but  you  may  talk  to  that  lad 
of  mine  and  advise  him  ever  bo,  and  he  pays  no 
heed,  without  it's  to  make  him  go  just  the  other 
road." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  stranger  thoughtfully,  "  pardon 
me,  but  I  think  that's  just  where  your  mistake 
lies,  my  friend ;  we  don't  find  Abraham  'talking'  to 
his  household,  or  *  advising '  them.  No,  he  knew 
better  than  that — he  commanded  them,  and  if 
they  didn't  obey  I  expect  he  knew  the  reason 
why;  and  if  every  father  and  master  would  do 
the  same  in  a  wise  and  loving  spirit,  there  would 
be  more  well-ordered  households  than  there  are 
— and  children  would  be  ti-ained  to  honour  and 
obey  their  parents.  The  fifiih  commandment  is 
sadly  out  01  date  nowa-days." 

That  it  is,"  said  Holman,  as  the  events  of  the 
day  come  back  to  his  mind. 

"  But  the  fault  is  with  the  parents  in  the  first 
instance  —they  are  too  often  like  poor  Eli,  who  con- 
tented himself  with  remonstrating  with  his  sons, 
and  do  nothing  to  help  keep  their  children  right. 
If  you'll  take  the  advice  of  a  stranger  who  would 
gladly  be  a  friend,  you  will  study  the  accoimt  of 
those  two  households — you'll  find  them  in  Genesis 
and  the  First  Book  of  Samuel — and  make  up  your 
mind  with  God's  help  which  yours  shall  be. 
Here  we  are  at  the  hospital.  TU.  just  wait  and 
hear  how  your  lad  is,  bat  I  trust  you'll  find  he's 
not  much  hurt." 

Holman  wrung  the  hand  held  out  to  him  in 
both  hia,  and  was  turning  aside  to  ascend  the 
flight  of  steps  that  led  up  to  the  door,  when  it 
was  hastily  opened,  uid  one  of  the  doctors  came 
out. 


WELLS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

IX. 

Baca.— Paa.  Ixxxiv.  6. 

THE  valley  of  Baca,  or  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Psalter,  the  "  vale  of  misery,"  is  a  portion 
of  the  journey  to  the  Celestial  City  too  well 
known  to  most  pilgrims.  It  is  there  that  the 
path  is  rugged,  and  the  way  is  dark ;  hearts  arc 
full  of  sorrow  there,  and  eyes  are  dim  with  tears, 
— yet  for  many  there  is  a  rich  blessing  even  in 
this  valley  of  weeping ;  they  "  make  it  a  well," — 
they  seek  out  true  and  lasting  sources  of  comfort 
iu  God  Himself,  the  God  of  all  consolation ;  and 
He  sends  down  the  rain  of  His  heavenly  grace  to 
fill  the  pools  which  they  have  digged,  so  that 


these  become  wells  of  refreshing,  not  only  for 
those  who  made  them,  but  for  thsse  who  follow. 
The  Psalmist  himself  opened  many  such  wells  in 
this  sad  and  solemn  valley,  and  they  retn:."i  as 
perennial  fountains  to  generation  after  generation 
of  mourners.  **  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried 
unto  thee,  0  Lord ; "  "  bow  down  thine  ear  and 
hear  me,  for  I  am  poor  and  needy ;  "  "  Lord,  hov 
are  they  increased  that  trouble  me ; "  O  Lord, 
rebuke  me  not  in  tJiine  anger," — all  these 
plaintiTe  strains  are  echoed  every  day  by  moun- 
ing  heuts,  who  find  tliem  wells  la  the  valley  of 
Baca. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  same  spirit,  writes  of 
God  "  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are 
in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we 
ourselves  are  comforted  of  God."  (2  Cor.  i.  4.) 
God  had  filled  with  heavenly  grace  that  pool 
which  he  in  his  tribulation  had  dug,  that  other 
suflerers  might  there  find  refreshment.  How 
many  a  mourner  has  taken  home  to  his  heart  tho 
plaintive  strain  of  Jeremiah,  goin^  upwards  from 
I  am  the  man  that  hath  seen  affliction,"  to  "the 
Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul,  therefore  will  I 
hope  in  him  '*  (Lam.  iii.  1 , 24).  The  whole  word  of 
God  abounds  with  such  weUsprings,  and  most  of 
all  the  words,  the  life  and  the  death  of  Him  wlu> 
was  above  aU  others  tho  man  of  sorrows.  "Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,"  was  his  own  cry.  "Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me,"  was  the  consolation  He  gave 
to  His  disciples. 

Later  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
present  us  with  many  a  well,  opened  by  those 
who  passed  through  the  valley  of  Baca.  Luther 
opened  one  of  matchless  power  and  freshness, 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  he  lifted  up  the 
grand  strain  "  ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Giott "  '—a 
wellspring  of  comfort,  "  not  for  that  nation 
only,  but  for  the  children  of  God  that  were 
scattered  abroad."  The  gentle  spirit  of  Cowper, 
dwelt  much  in  that  lone  and  dreary  valley,  and 
afflicted  ChristiaQB  have  traced  his  footsteps 
there  by  many  a  minor  strain  which  they  have 
made  th^r  own ;  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
wav,"— "God  of  my  life  to  Thee  I  call,"— "0  for 
a  closer  walk  with  God ; "  and  others  of  the  same 
kind.  Such  strains  as  these,  of  which  the 
tretisures  of  our  rich  hymnology  contain  hnn- 
dreds, — have  been  in  time  past,  and  are  to  this 
day,  wells  into  whose  depths  the  rains  from 
heaven  have  flowed  in  abundance  for  the  refresh- 
ing of  the  weary,  offering  a  striking  contrast 
to  other  attempts  to  satisfy  the  soul,  when,— as 
says  the  Lord  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, — "  my 
people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have 
forsaken  me  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewed  them  out  ciBtems,  broken  cisterns,  that 
can  hold  no  water  "  (Jer.  ii,  13). 

The  pursuit  of  vanities,  and  the  indulgence  in 
selfish  pleasures,  are  indeed  but  as  "broken 
cisterns  "  to  the  afflicted  soul ;  but  in  submission 
to  God's  will,  and  trust  in  His  love, — ^in  homble 
acceptance  of  the  daily  cross,  and  in  hope  of  a 
glorious  future  yet  to  be  revealed, — there  are  wells 
of  never  failing  water  even  in  the  vale  of  Baca. 
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THE  JACKDAWS  0HBISTHA8-TBEE 

CHAFIXB  I.— A 

HIBTT  yeetiB  ago,  Han  TlelgcSt  and 
Hen  Kteinbrod  had  nid  good-bye 
to  sohool  and  to  each  other. 

The  Bohoolboy  Vielgelt  threw  his 
anns  lomid  the  neck  of  the  schoolboy 
Kleinbiod,  as  they  do  in  Germany, 
and  burst  out :  **  Aoh  1  my  Kleisbrod, 
ahouldest  thou  over  need  friendship's 
serviceB,  fail  not  to  claim  them  of  thy  Yielgelt, 
and  thou  shalt  have  them  even  to  my  hist 
cmst,  apd  my  laat  breath.   Ach,  ja  !   That  is 
even  80." 

And  Yielgelt  meant  all  he  said  vhen  he  eaid 
it.  He  vaa  fifteen  years  old  then,  without  saxy  cmsta,  as 
yet,  of  his  own  to  give,  and  was  thin  instead  of  fat,  and 
had  no  touch  of  asthma. 

Kleinbiod  went  far  away  over  the  seas  to  Africa,  and 
there,  when  a  good  many  years  had  passed,  he  married,  and 
had  three  childzen.  Twenty-nine  years  and  tax  months  had 
gone  by,  when  troablra  broke  out  all  aronnd  Kleinbrod'a 
African  home.  Turmoils  and  fightuigs,  men  killing  each 
other,  burning,  robbing,  and  destroying. 

Poor  Mutter  Eleinbrod  kept  her  Uttle  children  hugged 
np  in  her  arms  nearly  all  day  long  in  those  times,  and 
nearly  all  nigfat  too.  And  nearly  all  day  long  she  sobbed 
over  them. 

Oh,  if  only  we  had  some  one  fiu  avay  we  could  send 
them  to,  where  they  nd^i  be  safiB  I 

And  nearly  all  night  long,  she  cried  the  same  thing. 
Meantime  £aiher  Kleinlood  felt  almost  as  badly  about 
the  matter  as  his  friightened  wife,  although  he  k(q>t  more 
quiet.  At  lost  he  came  to  her  one  momii^,  and  his  &ee 
was  as  bright  as  a  snnbeom,  and  his  Toice  quivered  for  very 
joyonsoess,  as  he  answered  her  quickly, "  Aye,  and  so  we 
can  then,  liebe  Mntterohea." 

**  We  will  send  them  to  my  good,  dear  Vielgelt  He  wiU 
bo  so  rejoiced  to  have  them,  for  he  has  neither  wife  nor 
child  of  his  own  to  cheer  his  loneliness,  and  I  hear  ih&i  he 
has  made  his  name  oome  true,  for  he  has  indeed  much 
wealth." 

That  very  day,  Herr  Kleinbrod  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
"  Most  beloved,  generous,  true,  and  warm-hearted  brother- 
friend,  Vielgelt,"  committing  his  three  young  children  to 
his  "loving  and  most  hospitable  care." 

And  at  the  very  first  convenient  opportunity,  this  letter, 
and  poor  httle  Franz,  Gretchen,  and  Fritz,  were  put  on 
board  ship,  and  sent  across  the  wide  seas  to  Germany. 

Poor  Mother  Kleinbrod  had  cried  badly  enough  before, 
but  she  could  not  help  crying  even  worse  now,  and  abe 
would  certainly  have  cried  worst  of  all,  if  she  could  have 
known  what  looks  and  what  grunts  would  be  bestowed 
npon  the  letter  by  the  man  to  whom  she  was  trnstiog  her 
darlings. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  iras^  that  mndh  sausage  and  sour 
cront,  much  money-getting,  much  beer  and  many  japes^ 
liad  shrivelled  up  the  Ing,  warm  heart  of  the  sdioolboy 
Yie^lt  hito  a  bean  of  a  thing,  that  oDe  mig^t  ahnost  have 
shaken,  and  hoard  rattle  inside  him. 

"Only  think,"  said  Mother  Kleinbrod,  as  she  gulped 
down  her  own  tears  at  the  parting  on  board  ship,  and  tried 
to  kiss  away  her  children's — **  Only  think,  my  litUe  wee 
tiny  ones.  WiUi  anything  of  a  fiur  voyage  you  will  reach 
the  beloved  Fatherland  before  Cbrisbnas.  And  then  see 


the  great  shining  Christmas-Tree,  and  the  Christmas  cakes, 
and  the  Christmas  gifts  that  the  good,  rich  £ath»'s  friend, 
Herr  Vielgelt,  will  InigAiten  ell  your  little  sweet  boss 
with!" 

The  ship  did  have  a  very  fair  voyage,  the  letter  came 
duly  to  honcU  and  as  Hen  Vielgelt  lead  it  his  rage  got  wo 
great  that  he  muttered  ftmonsly. 

**  Aoh  1  yal  1  Some  vessels  go  to  the  bot(«n  of  the  sea. 
fVhy  not  this  one  too  ?  ** 

CHAPTEB  U. — LIVE  BCNDLES. 

In  Africa  it  is  very  warm.  A  brilliant  sua  and  a  deep 
blue  sky.  At  Hamburg  ico  and  deep  snow,  and  bitter, 
piercing  cold.   Grey  air,  and  a  grey  sky. 

Franz  and  Gretchen  and  Fritz  shivered  till  they  began 
to  think  they  would  come  at  the  end  of  all  thur  troubles 
soon,  by  shivering  themselves  to  bits. 

The  cold  was  terrible,  and  during  the  long,  long  journey 
.to  Frankfurt,  what  with  chaBges,  and  waitings,  it  really  was 
a  wonder  that  those  three  little  Africas-bom  children 
reached  Herr  Vielgelt's  fine  house  alive  and  wbolo. 

There  they  are.  They  are  booked  for  here  plain  enough 
80  it  must  be  right,"  said  a  railway  porter,  delivering  them 
in  at  the  just-opened  door,  like  so  many  bales  of  goods,  to 
the  astonished  maid,  who  had  answered  his  ring. 

Ho  gave  a  push  and  a  shove  to  the  bigger  bales.  The 
smallest  of  the  three  he  hod  been  obliged  to  take  in  bis 
arms,  because  he  coidd  not  get  it  along  in  any  otha  way, 
and  a  lobg  stream  of  soft,  wavy  yellow  hair  had  been  Uown 
by  the  wind  against  his  breast. 

A  pitying  look  came  into  his  work-o-day  face  as  he 
pushed  it  down,  and  holding  his  bundle  out  to  the  wtmdering 
woman,  he  said  rather  less  rai^ly,  and  with  even  a  ton<dL 
of  huddness  in  bis  vrioe— 

Here,  look  sharp.  You'd  better  mind  how  you  take 
this  one,  and  take  it  quickly,  or  it's  my  belief  it  will  fpm 
ysn  HtUe  trouble  beyond  finding  a  box  to  put  it  in.  I^s 
scandalous  of  your  master  not  to  have  come  up  after  them." 

The  three  bundles  cumbering  up  the  place  so'  unex- 
pectedly were  live  bundles.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
that  fact  At  least — That  was  to  say, -they  were  three 
children,  but  as  the  porter  had  woraed  them,  it  did  seem 
very  doubtful  for  some  long  minutes  whether  the  smallest 
cf  the  three  was  a  live  one. 

"And  such  a  lovely  little  darUng,"  sobbed  that  good- 
natured  creature,  cook  Eatherine,  or  Ketha,  as  she  was 
generally  called,  raining  down  warm  teaxB  on  the  tiny  oold, 
white  face  of  little  Fritz.  Liza  and  Minna  were  busy 
with  the  elder  children,  Franz  and  Grretchen,  and  their 
eyes  also  filled  with  tears  as  they  felt  the  ioe-cold  bands, 
and  small  numb  fingers  that  could  not  move  for  stifibess. 

"  Wherever  do  you  come  from,  my  poppets  ?  asked  Minna. 

The  answer  that  they  had  come  from  AMoa  was  much 
a  one  to  Herr  Vielgelf  s  maidservants,  as  if  the  children 
had  replied  that  they  came  &om  the  moon.  ■ 

But  whatever  might  be  the  place  they  had  left,  what 
could  it  be  that  had  brought  them  here  I  wondered  Liza 
audibly,  and  grave,  sweet -voieed  little  Gretchen  answered 
soberly, — 

"  The  father's  long,  long  letter  to  Herr  Vielgelt,  his  good 
kind  friend,  has  told  all  that.  And  here,  within  my  frock, 
has  onr  mother  sewn  a  second  letter  from  herself  to  the 
dear,  kind  Herr,  iriiieh  I  am  to  give  to  him  with  my 
own  bands.  I  was,"  and  the  little  girl's  lip  quivered 
■'I  was  to  give  it  to  him  on  phip^watd,  in  the  harbour 
our  mother  said;  for  she  told  us, he  vras  sure  to  meet  us 
there.  'But  we  waited  the  two  days,  and  no  one  came." 

Ncff,  tolly,  was  any  good,  kind  HeipL^^gelt  li^e  to 
oome,"  letomed  Liza  in  such 
asked  in  an  -awed  whinper, — 
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"  Ib  the  good  Hen  dead,  then  ?  " 

Then  \nu  a  momeat's  panae  before  the  m&id-flerra&t 
replied  qaietljr,— "Yea,  yon  dear  UtUe  heart,  I  am  ofraid 
,he  is." 

But  the  children  were  too  jauDg,  as  veil  as  too  thomns^y 
exhausted  vlth  cold,  hunger  and  fotigne,  to  pay  any 
immediate  heed  to  this  piece  of  infoimatioD. 

All  three  maidBerraats  were  kneeling  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  robbing  three  pairs  of  little  feet,  -when  a  deep  grant, 
like  a  premonitory  thnnder  growl,  jnat  within  the  doorway, 
caused  startled  oriei  to  issue  from  six  montiis. 

Fr^t  sent  the  colour  once  more  into  the  white  cheeks 
of  little  fiahtting  Fritz ;  and  with  one  qniok,  shy  glauoe 
towBxda  the  door  orer  Ketha's  hi^,  white  cap,  he  flung 
himself  back  into  the  good  woman's  anas,  and  buried  his 
golden-haired  head  agun  against  her  breast 

Ketha's  heart  throbbed  rather  foster  than  neual.  Bnt 
she  woB  no  coward.  Holding  the  little  tired  traveller 
closer,  she  Btood  up,  and  faced  round  to  her  master  with 
a  look  on  her  pleasant  round  Glennau  countenance  as  of 
one  expecting  something  disagreeable  to  oome. 

When  the  lehevoorst  ran  short  of  her  mastei^s  appetite 
for  it,  then  there  came  that  grunt.  When  news  came  that 
he  must  lower  his  prices,  or  keep  his  goods  on  hand,  there 
came  that  grunt.  In  short,  whenever  anything  happened  that 
in  the  slightest  degree  touched  his  puree,  or  his  personal 
comfort,  he  annoonced  the  fact  by  that  ominous  grunt. 

His  &OWU  had  been  more  than  sufficient  to  scare  poor 
Fritzchen  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  and  his  first  words  made 
even  ten-year  old  Franz  clutch  nerroody  at  Liz&'s  round 
brown  arm. 

*'  Aoh  I  ja,"  eame  the  deep,  gnttoral  growl,  and  a  great 
forefinger  was  shaken  at  serrants  and  their  new  chargeB 
generally — "  Adi  I  ja,  my  good  merchandise  gets  wrecked, 
aber  Kitider,  bSee  Kinder,  children,  wicked  children,  they 
came  safe  to  port  where  tl^ey'are  not  wanted." 

With  tiie  child  still  cla^>ed  warmly  in  her  pitiful  arms 
Ketha  made  a  qtdck  step  boldly  towards  the  merchant,  and 
exclaimed  with  indignant  wonder  at  hia  last  words,— 

**Ach  so— ol  Then  you  did  know  these  helplesB  litfle 
ones  were  booked  frar  this  port,  and  yet  yon  told  ns  never  a 
wtncd  that  we  might  make  preparation  for  the  comfort  of 
the  poor  babes,  nor  even  went  to  lomg  them  here  t  Were 
it  not  for  their  sakes  now,  Uein  Heir,  I  would  leave  yon, 
fbrego  my  wage,  and  depart  at  once.  I  oa»  not  to  Mrve 
with  one  whose  heart  is  as  the  nether  miQ stone,  and  who  is 
of  the  nnmber  of  those  to  whmn  the  Ixnrd  Himself  hath 
said: — 

u '  Ihasmooh  at  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.  Depart  from  me,  into  everlasting  fire.' " 

And  then,  turning  abruptly  eway,  without  paying  any 
heed  as  to  how  her  stem  words  were  taken  either  by  her 
chief  auditor,  or  by  her  fellow-servants,  Ketha  dropped 
hastily  down  into  an  old  wooden  rocking-chair  in  the  corner 
behind  the  warm  stove,  and  begaa  murmuring  softly  a 
German  LuUaby  over  the  wee  Fritzlein.  The  sight  of  these 
lovely,  half-fro2ea  children  had  roused  her  as  she  had  never 
been  roused  before. 

While  she  seated  heraelf  in  the  rooking-ohair  the  kitcbeu- 
door  closed  upon  the  retreating  portly  form  of  Herr 
Vielgelt.  He  bad  never,  no  never  had  such  another 
fplendid  cook  as  Ketha  since  he  set  up  house-keeping,  and 
she  asked  such  low  wages  besides,  and  made  everything 
go  twice  aa  far  as  her  predecessors  in  his  bachelor 
uBtabUehment. 

Tho  mere  mention  of  her  giving  warning  to  leave  bis 
service  made  him  mop  bis  forehead  with  hia  enormous 
handkerchief,  in  spite  of  the  biting  cold. 

He  had  heard  the  bustle  of  the  little  Kleinbrods'  arrival, 
the  maid's  exclamatums,  the  porter's  gruff  speech,  even  the 
rousing-np  moan  of  poor  tiny  Fritzchen.   Of  course  he  had. 


Why  you,  see  he  had  been  really  "  on  the  listen,"  as  folks 
say,  for  all  these  sounds  ever  since  he  received  his  oM 
school-fellow's  letter  nearly  thirty  hours  ago.  And  when 
he  marched  across  at  last  to  the  servants'  premises  in  hia 
capacious  home  it  was  with  some  half-formed,  indistinct 
idea  that  he  would  order  the  uninvited,  unwelcome  new 
guests  to  be  turned  out  of  his  doors  again.  But — 

Ho  could  not  have  hia  cook  tnming  herself  out  of  his 
kitchen.  Oh  I  dc«T  no ;  oertainly  not  Indeed.  That  would 
nevw  do.  And  jost  ait  Chriatmas  time  of  all  NaBOW  of 
the  year!  The  time  when- — - 

His  thoughts  were  in  train  to  aay— The  time  when  he 
liked  to  join  for  an  extra  amount  of  boating  on  good  thinpi. 
But  at  that  moment  hia  eyes  fell  npon  lUs  motiier's  portrait 
hanging  on  the  opposite  wolL  Thoae  sweet,  kmng  lips 
caught  up  bis  sentence  it  aeemed  to  him,  and  continued  it : 

"  The  time  when  the  ChristcSiild  came'  to  save  the  world, 
and  to  set  us  the  example  to  love  one  another." 

For  some  seconds  he  stood  still,  a  dazed  expresrion  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  head  drooping  forward  on  to  his  chest.  He 
was  too  rapt  away  iii  dreamland  to  hear  the  kitchen  door 
open  again  behind  him,  and  a  soft  patter  of  small  feet 
coming  quiddy  towards  where  he  stood.  He  almost 
shrieked  when  the  touch  of  a  soft,  small  hand  fell  upon  his 
own  big,  fat  one,  and  a  soft,  clear  voice  said  timidly : 

"  Please — I  think  you  do  not  like  to  see  as  here.  And 
we  must  have  been  brought  here  by  mistake.  We  were  to 
have  been  taken  to  our  father's  own  dear,  kind  friend,  ho  has 
taught  us  to  love  so  much  Herr  YielgelL  Will  you  tell  xa 
where  to  find  him,  please?" 

The  two  were  standing  facing  each  other  now.  Little 
eight- year-eld  Gretchen,  with  her  slight  graceful  figure,  her 
unbraided  hair  falling  in  soft,  fair  maaaea  round  the  sweet 
wistful  face,  and  her  great  dark  bine  eyes,  dim  withteai^ 
fixed  npon  Vielgelt. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  where  to  find  the  good  Herr  TielgeU, 
idease?" 

The  Herr  Tielgelt.  with  the  hardened  heart,  and  the 
numbed  oonaoiaioe,  locked  at  her  dowly— vsiy  stowly— 
from  the  sunny  head  down  to  the  small  Imu»  feet  standing 
on  the  cold  stwie  faaU.  And  as  his  gaze  yeaehed  them,  be 
atarted  i^n,  and  actually  ahlvered.  "Kanghfy  little 
girll"  he  sa^  sharply,  witti  a  finger  pointed  down  at 
those  same  Htfle  bare  faet. 

**Nans^ty  IttOe  giril  What  would  your  mother  have 
said  to  see  yon  catching  yoor  death  lilra  thai  ?  Rm  bai^ 
to  Ketha  directly,  and  tell  her  to  pot  on  yoor  boots,  and  to 
pnt  you  to  bed.** 

And  having  delivered  himself  of  those  two  rather  contra- 
dictory orders,  he  hastily  clapped  his  hand  to  bis  flce,  took 
two  strides  onwards,  and  shut  himself  into  his  sitting-room 
^ith  a  great  slom  that  made  the  whole  place  shake. 

"  Poor  man,"  said  little  Greta,  pityingly,  as  she  returned  to 
the  group  in  the  kitchen.  "  I  think  he  has  got  the  tooth- 
ache. The  mother  always  says  that  makes  folks  feel  cross." 

"The  temper-ache,  more  like,"  muttered  Liza.  Aloud 
she  added,  "You  most  be  a  brave  missie,  to  run  and  ^)eak 
to  him  of  your  own  accord  like  thai.  Wbat  did  he  say  to 
you  ?  " 

Qretchen  rubbed  her  sleepy  eyes.  "  He  said  I  was  to 
tell  Ketha  to  pnt  me  to  bed." 

«  Thank  the  dear  Lord  for  that,"  murmured  Ketha,  with 
a  of^  of  deep  relief^  For  some  minutes  past  she  had  boon 
growing  more  and  more  troubled  in  her  mind  as  to  vhtit 
was  to  be  done  with  her  perplexing  charges. 

Half-an-hour  later,  mother  Kleinbrod's  children  had  had 
a  good  supper  of  hot  soup,  and  their  heads  were  resting  on 
warm  down  pillows  fast  asleep.  The  three  little  live 
bundles  had  net  been  eo  trustfully  despatched  to  such  a  btuJ 
home  after  all,  thanks  to  the  loving  ^ureoKteawloTstohn 
over  even  the  Uvea  of  s^  Ai.^ 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


o  dat  most  calk,  host  bucht  t  .  .  . 
The  wese  wiu  dabk  bct  for  thv  licht.-/^«<w* 


THE  COMMAOTMENT  WITH  PEOMISE. 

CHAPTER  n. 


RUPERT  IX  FAULT. 


I 


WONDER  -where  Annette  and  Edith  are ! 
Always  out  of  the  way  when  I  want  them," 
said  Mrs.  Feltham  fretfully  to  her  husband,  as 
she  opened  the  drawing-room  door  on  her  return 
from  a  drive.  *'  I  told  one  of  them  to  go  down 
to  the  Rectory  and  find  out  whether  Mrs.  Murdoch 
has  ordered  the  toys  for  the  infants,  or  whether 

VO.  1698.— I>KCE1IBU  13,  1SS4. 


falic  wants  mo  to  du  it;  Irat  I 
suppose  they'vo  Iwcn  playing 
liiivn  tcuni^i  all  tbe  afternoon 
liti  usual,  and  forgotten  all 
ubout  it;  it's  very  Btrange  I 
ue^ver  can  got  my  wishes  at- 
tended to." 

"  That's  just  it,  my  dear," 
said  her  husband,  as  he  looked 
up  from  the  depths  of  an  arm- 
chair where  he  was  comfortably  reading.  "  It's 
just  because  youVe  accustomed  the  girls  to  look 
upon  them  as  wishes  onlj',  that  you  are  not 
obeyed.  You  know  I've  often  said  what  a  pity  it 
was  you  hadn't  taught  them  to  be  obedient  when 
they  were  children.  ^t'lSiiar-leBson  that's  never 
learnt  later." 

Pbick  Oxe  Pexxt.  ' 
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**  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean,  Gilbert.  I'm 
gure  I'm  always  talking  to  them  about  obedience, 
and  it  has  no  efiect  whatever." 

No,  because  you  content  yourself  with  talking 
about  it  instead  of  enforcing  it — bat  we've  often 
discussed  the  point  before,  so  we  wcm't'go  over  it 
again  now ;  more  especially  as  I  want  to  finish 
what  I  am  reading ! "  And  General  Feltiiam 
buried  himself  once  more  in  his  book. 

His  wife  stepped  up  to  a  French  window  that 
opened  on  to  the  lawn  as  she  heard  voices  coming 
through  the  shrubbery  beyond  it,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  listening  as  they  drew  nearer  the  house. 
Presently  the  group  emerged  from  a  narrow 
winding  path  that  led  from  the  tennis  ground, 
tmd  Mrs.  Feltham  saw,  aa  she  expected,  her  two 
daughters  with  their  brother  and  a  cousin  who 
was  paying  a  farewell  visit  to  EUerton  before 
xeturaing  to  India. 

As  they  came  in  sight,  mid  Mrs.  Feltham's 
figure  became  visible,  an  expression  of  dismay 
crossed  flie  features  of  her  eldest  daughter,  a  girl 
of  about  eighteen,  as  she  turned  half  lau^iingly 
to  her  cousin  and  exclaimed,  There,  Kupert, 
it's  all  your  fault.  Mother  asked  me  to  go  down 
to  the  Rectory  directly  after  luncheon  with  a 
note  from  her — and  you  persuaded  me  to  come 
and  play  tennis  first,  and  of  course  I  forgot  all 
about  it.    She'll  be  dreadfully  angry  I  know." 

*'  Never  mind,"  said  her  cousin,  "  I'll  take  all 
the  blame,  and  she's  never  angry  long  together, 
that's  the  best  of  aunt  Etta ;  she'll  blow  you  up 
sky  high  one  minute,  and  forget  all  about  it  the 
next.  And  I  dare  say  the  note  wiU  cU>  as  well 
to-morrow," 

"  No,  it  won't,"  said  Annette,  "  not  nearly  as 
well ;  because  she  ought  to  have  had  the  answer 
in  time  for  to-night's  post :  howe^r,  it's  no  use 
worrying,  and  after  all  it's  as  much  Edith's  fbult 
as  mine;  she  only  said  she  wanted  one  of  us 
to  go." 

"  Well,  you'd  better  go  straight  in  by  the 
library  door,  and  leave  me  to  put  it  all  square," 
said  Rupert,  as  they  walked  across  the  lawn 
towards  the  drawing-room  window,  at  which 
Mrs.  Feltham  still  stood.  Before  she  had  time 
to  speak,  Rupert  came  forward  with  a  dark 
crimson  rose-bud  set  in  its  own  glossy  leaves, 
and  holding  it  up,  exclaimed,  "  There,  aunt  Etta, 
you  won't  beat  that  in  a  huny;  it's  just  the 
colour  you  were  speaking  about  this  morning, 
and  I  made  old  Dr.  Forsyth  give  it  me  on 
purpose.  But  I'd  hard  work  to  get  it,  till  I  said 
it  was  for  you,  and  then  he  couMu't  refuse,  yeu 
know,"  added  Rupert  with  his  most  pleasant 
smile. 

Mrs.  Feltham's  brow  cleared  as  she  took  the 
rose  from  her  nephew's  hand,  but  the  cloud  re- 
turned for  a  moment  as  he  hastily  added,  "  It's  a 
peace-ofifering  you  see,  aunt  Etta.  I've  been 
keeping  the  girls  to  play  tennis,  so  that  they 
haven't  had  time  to  go  to  the  Rectory — you'll 
have  to  forgive  them  this  once," 

"  It's  all  very  well  talking  about '  this  once,' 
Rupert,"  said  Mrs.  Feltham, "  but  the  same  thing 
happens  every  day — they  never  pay  the  least 
attention  to  my  wishes.  Edith,"  she  added, 
taming  round  to  speak  to  her  daughter,  but 
Annette  and  Edith  had  both  vanished,  thinking 


it  best  to  take  their  cousin's  advice  and  leave 
him  to  fight  their  battle  for  them. 

"  I  expect  they've  gone  up  to  dress  for  dinner,*' 
said  Rupert  innooenUy ;  "  I  told  them  they'd  be 
late  if  they  didn't;  but  look  here,  aunt  Etto,  I'll 
run  down  With  your  message  if  you'll  give  it  me, 
and  be  back  before  the  soup  is  gone — on  condition 
you  won't  scold  the  girls.  There's  a  bargain  for 
you!" 

Mrs.  Feltham  smiled,  and  held  out  a  note  she 
had. in  her  hand.  "Well,  on  that  condition  I'll 
agree,"  she  said,  "  but  make  haste  back."  And  oft' 
went  Rupert,  striding  across  the  lawn,  while  she 
watched  him  till  he  Was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
went  slowly  upstairs  to  her  dressing-room,  and 
rang  the  bell  for  her  maid. 

Mrs.  Feltham  had  gone  out  to  India  as  a  bride, 
and  returned  to  I^ngland  with  her  three  children, 
as  soon  as  their  ag^  made  it  necessary  for  ^em 
to  be  sent  home.  Bter  intention  had  been  to 
leave  them  in  her  mother's  care  and  go  back  to 
her  husband,  but  this  plan  ^vas  frustrated  "by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Caimichael  shortly  after  her 
daughter's  arrival  in  England.  Mrs.  Feltham 
then  decided  to  remain  at  home,  expecting  that 
a  year  or  two  at  most  would  see  her  husband's 
return.  General  Feltham,  however,  who  had  in 
the  interval  accepted  a  military  appointment  up 
the  country,  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  it,  as 
his  private  income  was  not  such  aa  to  maintain 
his  wife  in  the  luxury  to  which  she  had  always 
been  accustomed.  With  some  hesitation  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  remain  abroad  till  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  years,  his  father's  death 
having  put  him  in  possession  of  the  family  estate, 
he  returned  to  England  and  took  possession  of  it. 

The  two  girls  h^  been  educated  by  a  governess 
who  had  been  more  oaie^  to  secure  a  comfort- 
able home  for  herself  than  to  fulfil  the  duties  she 
had  undertaken,  and  being  naturally  high  spirited, 
and  somewhat  wilful,  their  mother  found  it  less 
trouble  to  let  them  have  their  own  way  than  to 
exert  herself  to  control  them ;  though  when  any 
flagrant  act  of  disobedience  was  brought  imder 
her  notice,  she  never  foiled  to  remind  them  that 
when  their  father  came  home  they  would  not  be 
allowed  the  liberty  they  now  enjoyed.  Content- 
ing herself  with  this  threat,  she  let  them  do 
pi-etty  much  as  they  pleased,  rarely  concerning 
herself  in  any  way  with  their  pursmts  as  long  as 
they  did  not  interfere  with  her  own  pleasure. 
As  children  she  liad  gloried  in  their  high  spirits, 
and  laughed  at  their  wilfulness ;  and  when  some 
friend,  more  courageous  than  discreet,  had  ven- 
tured to  hhit  that  such  training  was  likely  tu 
prove  unsatisfactory  in  its  results,  she  would 
openly  confess  that  she  never  had  I»een  able  to 
manage  them,  and  had  long  since  given  up  all 
attempt  to  do  it,  she  left  all  that  for  their  father 
when  he  came  home.  The  natural  result  of  all 
this  was,  that  hearing  their  mother  constantly 
assert  in  their  presence  that  they  never  paid 
any  attention  to  her  wishes,  they  gradually  grew 
to  think  that  since  she  did  not  expect  obedience, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  them  to  yield  it ;  and 
when  their  fiatbar  returned  from  India  with  all 
his  military  ideas  of  discipline,  ho  found  that  a 
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"With  Qerald  her  only  boy,  Mrs.  Fcltham's 
training,  or  rather  want  of  training,  had  had 
even  more  disastrous  resnlts. 

She  had  kept  him  under  his  sisters'  governess, 
until  that  lady  had  absolutely  declined  the  honour 
nf  superintending  his  studies  any  longer,  and  had 
then  sent  him  as  daily  boarder  to  a  good  school 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  own  home ;  but  his 
disregard  of  all  rules,  and  the  tacit  support  he 
received  from  her,  soon  brought  a  request  from 
the  head-master  that  he  should  either  be  allowed 
to  remain  there  altogether,  and  so  be  under 
stricter  discipline  than  could  he  the  case  while  ho 
was  constantly  §oing  home,  or  else  be  removed. 

His  mother  tried  to  persuade  him  to  consent  to 
the  former  arrangement,  hut  gave  way  as  usnid 
when  he  refused,  and  he  remained  at  home  for 
a  while  ■with  a  tutor  who  came  daily  from  tho 
neighbouring  town.  But  Mrs.  Feltham  soon 
wearied  of  hearing  the  constant  complaints  she 
received  and  determined  to  try  another  plan. 

Ho  was  sent  to  a  clergyman  who  undertook  the 
charge  of  six  boys  in  a  country  Rectory,  and  for 
awhile,  owing  probably  to  tho  novelty  of  the 
place  and  its  surroundings,  all  went  well,  and 
she  began  to  congratulate  herself  that  her  troubles 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  she  had  at  last  found 
some  one  who  was  ablo  properly  to  appreciate  her 
boy's  virtues.  But,  idas  I  before  many  months  had 
passed  the  old  stoiy  was  repeated,  and  while  the 
mother  whose  blind  partiality  led  her  to  disoredit 
any  comj^nt  laid  against  him,  was  debating 
the  question  of  removing  him  once  more,  ho 
settled,  it  for  himself  by  appearing  at  home  one 
evening  in  high  spirits  at  having  as  he  expressed 
it  *'  checkmated  the  old  gentleman  "  by  jumping 
out  of  his  bedroom  window  before  any  one  was 
stirring  in  the  morning;  and  being  liberally 
supplied  with  pocket  money  by  his  foolishly 
indulgent  mother,  he  had  had  no  difficulty  in 
iinding  his  way  home. 

This  last  escaijade  occurred  shortly  before  his 
father's  arrival,  and  Mrs.  Feltham,  instoad  of 
insisting  on  his  immediate  return,  willingly 
persuaded  herself  that  as  he  had  come  home  he 
had  better  remain,  till  General  Feltham  decided 
what  to  do  with  him. 

They  had  now  been  settled  at  EUerton  Manor 
more  than  a  year,  and  Gerald  was  once  more 
studying  -willi  a  tutor  so  that  he  might  be  under 
his  father's  supervision,  and  but  for  Mrs.  Felthara's 
constant  interference  to  screen  his  repeated  acta 
of  disobedience  from  the  General's  knowledge, 
tho  experiment  would  probably  have  answered 
well ;  but  during  the  interval  before  his  father's 
i-otum,  he  had,  unknown  to  her,  formed  some 
very  undesirable  acquaintances  in  tho  village,  and 
though  she  was  ignorant  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
evil  she  wns  aiding  and  abetting,  she  foolishly 
iillowed  him  to  be  absent  from  home  without  his 
i'atiier's  knowledge  at  times  when  he  was  sup- 
I>o8ed  to  be  preparing  lessons  for  his  tutor. 

"  ^oyB  would  be  boys,"  was  her  excuse  to  her- 
self, and  to  her  husband  when  he  now  and  then 
spoke  to  her  on  the  subject,  after  finding  Gerald 
ont  in  some  act  of  disobedience  which  she  had 
done  her  best  to  conceal. 

"I  don't  want  them  to  be  anything  else,  my 
dear,"  was  his  reply,  "  hut  that  is  no  reason  why 


they  should  not  be  truthfal,  honourable  and 
obedient,  and  I  very  much  fear  Gerald  is  lacking 
in  all  three  qualities." 

So  matters  went  on,  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  after  the  opening  of  our  stoiy  when 
General  Feltham  came  hurriedly  into  the  draw- 
ing-room in  search  of  his  wife  and  not  finding 
her  there,  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  of  the 
servant  who  appeared  in  answer  to  it,  where  his 
mistress  was. 

**  I  beIie\o  she's  out  driving,  sir,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  I'll  enquire." 

An  expression  of  impatience  crossed  the 
General's  faoe,  but  he  made  no  remurk,  and  the 
man  left  the  room. 

"  I  wonder  what's  up  now,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  returned  to  the  servants'  hall.  "  I  expect 
Master  Gerald's  been  getting  into  some  fresh 
scrape.    I  never  did  sec  his  like  for  mischief" 

No  sooner  were  the  carriage  wheels  heard  oi] 
the  gravel  than  the  library  door  opened,  and  the 
Greneral  came  out,  and  meeting  his  wife  in  the 
hall,  drew  her  into  the  room  and  shut  the  door. 

"  What  u  the  matter  ? "  she  exclaimed,  alarmed 
by  the  sternness  of  his  expression,  and  a  certain 
look  in  his  eyes,  which  she  never  remembered  to 
have  seen  before. 

"  What  I  have  to  a  certain  extent  suspected 
for  some  time,  but  have  only  positiTely  ascer- 
tained to-day,"  he  replied ;  "  and  the  certainty '  is 
far  beyond  my  worst  suspicions.'* 

"Is  it  .  .  .  about  Gerald ? "  she  asked,  a 
shudder  creeping  over  her  as  she  uttered  Ms  naihe. 

**  It  is,"  he  answered  in  a  sterner  tone  than  he 
had  ever  before  used  to  her.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  sit 
down,  my  dear,  I  must  have  a  lit^  talk  with 
you." 

"Where  is  he— is  he  hurt?"  she  asked  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"  He  is  upstairs  at  present ;  he  is  not  hurt  in 
the  sense  you  mean ;  though  I  was  going  to  say 
would  to  heaven  it  were  so,  rather  than  that 
should  be  true  of  him  that  I  have  heard  to-day." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  tell  me  quickly,"  said 
his  wife,  more  and  more  terrified  at  her 
husband's  manner  and  expresfflon,  "  it  cannot  be 
anything  very  bad;  he's  such  a  child,  not  six- 
teen yet." 

"  A  child  in  years  he  may  be,  but  not  in  know- 
ledge of  evil  I  fear.  Oh,  Henrietta,  why  have 
you  helped  to  deceive  me  and  ruin  him,  by  con- 
niving at  his  being  out  at  all  sorts  of  hours  when 
I  thought  he  was  preparing  his  lessons  ?  I  blame 
myself  bitterly  for  trusting  him  so  blindly,  but 
he  couldn't  have  done  that  of  which  I  have  just 
heard,  without  further  help  from  you.  Tell  me 
to  what  extent  you  have  been  supplying  him  with 
money." 

"  I  have  only  given  him  a  little  now  and  then  . 
when  his  allowance  has  run  short.    You  know 
you  did  not  give  him  as  much  as  many  boys  of 
his  age  have." 

"No;  and  didn't  I  tell  you  why?  and  you 
agreed  with  mc,  that  it  was  better  not  to  trust 
him  with  too  much  till  his  principles  were  more 
fixed,  and  we  had  more  confidence  in  him.  You 
assented  to  this  in  words,  but  you  have  entirely 
neutralised  the  effect  of  my  decision  by  giving  it 
him  in  secret.    You  little  know  the  extent  of  the 
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injury  you  ToAve  done  him  by  this,  as  well  aa  by 
joreening  his  repeated  absenoes  from  home  from 
my  knowledge." 

"  I  told  him  over  and  over  again  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  out  so  much,  but  he  said  that  his  lessons 
didn't  take  him  half  as  long  as  his  tutor  thought, 
and  as  I  didn't  hear  any  complaint  &om  Mr. 
(Jordon  I  supposed  it  waa  aU  right." 

"  Right  that  he  should  deUberately  set  my 
orders  at  defiance,  and  that  you,  knowing  it, 
should  yet  couoeal  it  from  me !  Listen,  Hen- 
rietta, while  I  tell  you  what  has  happened,  and 
may  Heaven  forgive  you  for  the  share  you  have 
had  in  bringing  it  about." 

Hra.  Feltham  was  silent,  for  bitter  as  her 
husband's  words  sounded,  her  oonsoienoe  told  her 
they  were  true — how  true  she  dared  not  allow 
herself  to  think. 

"  I  have,  as  you  know,."  continued  the  Greneral, 
"  strictly  forbidden  his  making  acquaintance  with 
any  one  whom  he  could  not  bring  to  the  house  ; 
but  this  afternoon  I  came  upon  him  in  close 
conversation  with  a  youth  some  years  older  than 
himself,  who  judging  by  his  appearance,  waa  by 
no  means  a  fit  associate  for  him ;  and  Gerald 
evidently  knew  it,  for  the  moment  he  saw  me,  he 
tried  to  shake  him  off,  muttering  something  not 
intended  for  my  ears,  but  which  the  other  imder- 
atood  and  turned  away  at  once.'* 

"  Did  you  ask  Gerald  who  it  was  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Feltham. 

"  I  should  have  done  so,  but  just  at  the  moment 
the  Sector  came  up,  and  with  him  a  young  man 
whom  he  introdnceii  as  a  Scripture  Header,  and 
who  he  said  had  something  of  importance  to 

communicate  to  me ;  in  fact,  they  were  on  their 
way  here  when  they  met  me.  So  I  told  Gerald 
to  go  straight  home,  and  remain  in  his  own  room 
till  I  seBt  for  him ;  and  as  we  were  close  to  the 
Bectory  Mr.  Gainsford  asked  me  to  go  into  his 
study  and  hear  what  the  young  man  had  to  say." 

"  And  what  waa  it?  "  asked  Mrs.  Feltham  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you,  Henrietta; 
but  you  must  hear  it  sooner  or  later,  for  it  will  no 
doubt  be  the  ti^  of  the  town ;  and  I  think  too  it 
may  serve  to  open  your  eyes  to  tiie  folly,  to  call 
it  by  no  harder  name,  of  which  yon  have  been 
gnilly.  It  seems  that  the  young  man  whom 
Gerald  has  chosen  as  his  special  friend,  is  tiie 
worst  character  in  the  place,  and  has  been  the 
ruin  of  more  than  one  lad  whom  he  has  led 
astray.  The  police  have  had  their  eye  on  him 
for  some  time,  but  he  is  far  too  clever  to  aHav^ 
himself  to  be  caught,  and  bad  aa  things  are  as 
it  is,  I  tremble  to  think  of  what  might  have  been, 
if  the  intimacy  had  gone  on  unchecked." 

Mrs.  Feltham  dared  not  ask  another  question, 
but  waited  anxiously  while  her  husband  stooped 
to  replace  a  small  ornament  that  he  had  acciden- 
tally knocked  over  with  his  elbow. 

"  He  made  Gerald's  acquaintance  in  the  spring, 
and  I  hear  very  few  evenings  have  passed  since 
then  without  their  meeting ;  and  the  rendezvous 
chosen  was  the  '  Blue  Boar,'  a  small  public-house 
iu  one  of  the  bock  streets,  bearing  by  no  means  a 
Hpotiess  reputation,  where  Gerald  nas  learnt  I 
know  not  how  mucii  evil,  his  companion  persua- 
ding him  that  it  was  manly  to  throw  off  the 


restraints  of  home,  and  oluwse  his  friends  for 
himself  witiiont  consulting  hia  parents.  It  was 
quite  by  accident  that  Mr.  Hurst,  the  Scripture 
Header,  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  street 
where  the  'Blue  Boar '  is,  and  met  Gerald  and  the 
other  coming  out  together.  Though  he  has 
not  been  long  in  the  town,  and  did  not  know 
Grerald  by  sight,  he  saw  plainly  that  the  fellow 
waa  no  fit  companion  for  him,  and  tried  to  find 
out  who  he  was ;  but  the  people  at  the  inn  either 
oould  not  or  woidd  not  tell  him,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  till  he  bethought  himself  of 
speaking  to  the  Bector.  I  greatly  fear  &om 
what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  that  Gerald 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  following  the  fellow's 
low  halnts  and  ways,  although  not,  I  trust,  to 
the  extent  that  good  Mr.  Hurst  fears. 

"  One  thing  I  believe,  Gerald  owes  him 
money,  and  it  may  be  for  getting  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  own  vices  without  Georald  being 
sharer  in  them ;  at  least  I  hope  it  is  so.  The  last 
thing  he  either  expected  or  intended  was  that  their 
intimacy  should  come  to  my  ears,  and  I — I  may 
say  toe — owe  Mr.  Hurat  a  great  deal  for  so  kindly 
interposing  to  save  our  boy.  But  now  Henrietta, 
I  must  hear  from  you  how  much  money  you  have 
given  him. 

Mrs.  Feltham  hesitated.  "  I  really  can't  say 
exactly,  Gilbert — he  has  come  to  me  now  and 
then,  and  said  he  wanted  fishing  tackle  and 
different  things,  and  knowing  he  hadn't  a 
great  deal,  I  luave  given  it  him  myself^  to  save 
worrying  yon ;  but  the  other  day  I  did  think  of 
speaking  to  yoa,  in  &ct  I  told  him  I  should,  if  he 
asked  for  so  much  again— only  he  said  it  was  the 
arrears  of  his  subscription  to  Ae  cricket  club, 
that  he  hadn't  been  able  to  pay  for  some  months, 
so  I  gave  it  him  just  that  once.  I  didn't  think  I 
was  doing  any  harm,"  she  added,  seeing  that  her 
husband's  face  grew  sterner  every  moment. 

The  General  made  no  answer;  he  saw  how 
hopeless  it  was  to  argue  the  matter  with  his  wife, 
or  to  make  her  see  that  it  was  her  self-indulgent 
folly  that  was  working  her  boy's  ruin ;  and  for 
the  first  time  he  questioned  whether  he  had  acted 
rightly,  in  sacrificing  for  the  sake  of  amassing 
wealth,  a  father's  rightful  share  iu  the  training 
of  his  family. 

"  What  do  yon  mean  to  do  with,  him  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Feltham,  after  a  pause. 

*'  That  is  just  the  point  I  have  to  decide ;  bnt 
something  must  be  done,  and  that  at  once.  I  am 
going  up  to  his  room  now  to  speak  to  him." 

"Be  lenient,  Gilbert,"  said  his  wife,  more 
timidly  than  was  her  wout. 

"  Lenient,"  said  the  General,  impatiently, 
"  there  has  been  too  much  of  tlrnt  already.  I 

wish  "   he  checked  himself,  and  without 

another  word  left  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  him,  his  wife  threw 
herself  back  in  her  chair  with  a  sigh.  "  It's  all 
Gilbert's  fault,"  she  exclaimed,  "for  being  so 
strict  with  the  poor  boy ;  I  never  had  all  this 
trouble  when  he  was  in  India." 

But  the  sentence  died  away  on  her  lips,  as 
certain  recollections  came  back  to  her  mind ; 
and  for  the  first  time  a  doubt  arose  in  her  mind 


as  to  whether  she 
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Stern  Winter,  let  us  weave  thy 
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Of  h^i'tly  leaves  and  terries 
blent; 
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"WHO  CAN  KEEP  A  SECEET?' 

OB,  THE  STOBT  OF  THE  CHBISTICAS  LETTER  UISSIOX. 


IT  was  Sunday  afternoon — the  17th  of  December, 
1871,  and  in  a  large  iTy-covered  room  in  the 
gardens  of  St,  Mary's  Hall,  Brighton,  a  Bible-class 
of  about  a  hundred  women  was  assembled.  The 
gathering  was  a  happy  one.  Hynms,  led  by  a 
well-trained  Biblfr-class  choir,  had  in  them  already 
the  ring  of  Christmas,  and  earnest  prayers  for 
absent  members,  told  of  fEir-reaching  sympathy 
and  Christmas  remembrance. 

**  And  now,  dear  fiends,  before  we  close,"  said 
the  leader  of  the  class,  **  I  want  to  know  which 
»f  you  can  keep  a  secret  ?  "  All  laughed,  but  no 
one  Tolonteered  an  answer.  Some  people  might 
have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  trusting  a  secret 
among  a  hundred  women. 

^caufle,"  continued  their  teacher,  "  all  who 
can  keep  a  Beoret,  and  are  willing  to  help  in  a 
spedal  and  private  aervioe  far  Gbrutmaa-time,  are 
invited'to  meet  at  Lewes  Orescent,  on  Thursday 
evening  next,  at  seven  o'clock.  Only,  please 
remember,  no  others  are  invited?"  And  the 
party  dispersed.  "  I  can  "  and  **  Can  you?  "  and 
"  What  con  it  be  ?  "  and  **  Can  you  guess  ?  "  sound- 
ing outside  the  door  in  amused  speculation  through 
the  gathering  wintry  twilight. 

Thursday  came — a  wet  and  stormy  night,  the 
beating  of  the  rain  and  moaning  of  the  sea  outside 
contrasting  witJi  brightness  and  happy  occupation 
within,  where,  round  the  long  dining-room  table, 
in  the  house  of  the  late  Bev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  of  St. 
Uark's,  £emp  Town,  a  little  ocnnpany  was 
nthefed,  to  give  help  in  the  plan  wbioE  was  only 
^n  made  known.  Some  nundiedB  of  lett^, 
envelopes,  and  Christmas  cards  or  leaflets — all 
very  different  from  the  brightly  illustrated  and 
far  more  externally  attractive  present  issue  of  the 
Mission — were  laid  in  piles  on  the  table,  together 
with  glasses  of  water;  and  soon  workers  were 
grouped  around  these  in  parties  of  five—No.  1, 
folding ;  No.  2,  placing  in  envelopes ;  No.  3, 
enclosing  cards ;  No.  4,  sealing ;  No.  5,  tyin^  up 
in  parcels  of  twenty ;  these  letters  being  destin^ 
for  the  Sussex  County  and  other  Brighton 
Hospitals ;  one  or  two  parcels  being  also  made  up 
for  London  institutiona. 

The  hour  of  work  passed  rapidly.  Packers  at 
another  table,  fumiahed  with  aheets  of  brown 
papOT,  quiokly  made  up  the  parcels,  then  directed 
according  to  destination,  -and  soon  the  task  was 
ended,  papers  and  string  were  gathered  up,  and 
the  real  seed-planting  in  prayer  began.  Bound 
those  pircels  all  knelt  with  earnest  petitions,  that 
not  merely  pleasure  and  comfort  might  attend  the 
distribution  of  the  letters,  but  yet  further,  that 
souls  might  be  won  for  Christ's  kingdom — ^His 
Spirit's  power  accompanying  each  message  of 
life  through  a  crucified  Saviour.  So  far  as  can 
be  remembered,  the  closing  words  of  prayer  were 
nearly  exactly  as  follows :  "  And  now.  Lord,  as 
Thou  didst  multiply  the  five  loaves  and  the  two 
small  fi^es  of  one  of  Thy  humblest  followers,  we 
^aoe  in  Thy  hands  this  our  lowly  offering.  It  is 
Thine  a£GEur.   We  can  but  bring  our  work  to  Thee. 


Thine  is  the  powo*;  and  Thou  canst  make  the 
little  effwt  of  this  evening  to  have  results  beyond 
all  that  we  are  able  to  ask  or  think  for  Thy  glory, 
and  for  the  bringing  in  of  souls  to  Thy  kingdom. 
Amen." 

Saturday  evening  was  the  working  Christmas- 
eve  of  that  year,  the  25th  of  December  falling 
on  a  Monday.  Leaving  the  last  party  of  decora- 
tors busy  over  the  holly-wreaths  in  the  partially- 
lighted  ohurch,  and  peeping  in  to  assist  at 
finishing  touches  where  a  dmstmas-tree  was  to 
surprise  the  inmates  of  a  Convalesoent  Home  on 
the  Monday  evening,  two  distributers  went  on  to 
the  hoapital,  with  a  large  basket  of  letters,  saying 
to  each  other  that  the  inmates  would  be  surprised 
at  their  appearance  so  late  in  the  evening.  But 
nobody  was  surprised  at  anything  on  that  busy 
night,  all  autiumties  of  the  hospital  being 
interested  in  the  kindly  plans  for  rendering  the 
season  a  cheery  one  to  tiie  patients. 

"  Oh,  Miss  ,  think  of  you  coming  up  here 

this  dark  evening  I "  sounded  out  from  one  and 

another ;  '  now  you  muet  see  Nurse  H  's  ward  ; 

and  you  mtiet  see  No.  3's  banners  ;  and  the  wreaths 
— oh,  we  have  worked  hard  I  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?  " 
And  as  nurses  and  patients  pointed  out  the  effects 
of  the  gas-lit  paper  roses  and  of  the  gay  banners, 
and  as  the  wreaths  were  nailed  over  the  bed  of  a 
dying  man,  around  whom  two  or  three  silent 
women  sat  speechless,  waiting  for  the  last  breath, 
a  longing  uat  the  true  Christmas  jay  might 
come  to  some  who,  fixun  uck  beds  and  concheB  of 
suffering,  locked  wistfully  at  decorationfl  to  which 
they  h^  been  too  ill  to  contribute,  rose  to  the 
heart — a  yearning  that  to  many  in  the  gaily- 
decked  wards  the  Christ  of  Christmas  might 
Himself  speak  the  word,  "  My  name  is  ca  lied 
Jesus ;  for  I  save  My  people  fnun  their  sins." 

"I  have  secrets  for  you,  nurse,"  said  the  lady 
with  the  letters  in  one  ward  and  another,  leaving 
curious  patients  guessing  as  to  what  was  meant 
by  her  disappearance  with  the  basket  into  a 
private  chamber.  In  each  instance  the  statement 
that  the  chaplain's  permission  had  been  given  for 
the  undertaking  prefaced  the  request  that  the 
head  nurse  of  tiie  ward  would,  on  the  following 
evening,  deliver  to  the  night  nurse  the  packet  of 
letters  for  her  donudn,  with  directions  to  leave 
one  on  the  pillow  of  each  patient,  so  tiiat  it  might 
be  fimnd  on  the  Christmaa  nunrning'a  awaking. 
Th&  nurses  entered  with  interest  and  pleasure- 
into  the  plan.  Mwiy  of  them  were  long-estab- 
lished iriends ;  and  littie  private  gifts  of  muffatees 
or  books,  which  were  to  be  their  Christmas  gifts, 
had  been  delivered  secretly  into  the  care  of 
patients  admitted  into  this  lesser  confidence,  who 
enjoyed  the  thought  of  "nurse's  guessing  on 
Christmas  morning  who  had  left  them  for  her." 

AH  the  packets  except  one  had  been  delivered. 
Which  ward  had  been  omitt*.  1  ?  Oh,  the  fever 
ward!  Certainly  the  poor  fever  patients  must 
least  of  ^  be  excluded  &om  the  littie  assurance 
of  Christinas  remembra^^^^.  ^^'(T^  JeJ^  go 
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to  them,  my  dear,"  interposed  a  motherly  nurse  ; 
"  give  them  to  me :  I'll  see  to  the  fevers  for  you  ! " 

As  the  distributers  went  down  the  broad 
flight  of  hospital  steps,  and  hunied  home  for  the 
despatch  of  Christmas  letters  and  packets  to 
friends  and  relations,  it  was  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  some  touch  of  the  Christmas  healing 
might  be  allowed  to  reach  sick  and  eonowfiu 
ones,  to  whom  the  liappy  day  would  come  with 
many  a  heart-ache  and  many  a  yoaming  for  home 
and  for  other  times. 

Great  was  the  surprise,  and  great  the  pleasure, 
in  the  muds,  when,  on  awaking,  each  patient 
found  that  Cluistmas  morning  had  brought 

"  A  Christmas  Letter  for  Tou  " 

to  his  or  her  pillow.  "  The  angels ! "  said  some. 
"  The  fairies  ! "  said  the  children.  "  Wo  wondered 
and  wondered,"  said  one,  "  who  had  sent  such 
letters.  They  wouldn't  tell  us  at  first,  but  we 
pretty  well  guessed  at  last  who  it  was." 

"  I  shall  never  part  with  that  letter,"  snid  a 
l>oor  countrywoman,  many  weeks  afterwanhi,  to  a 
lady  friend.  "My  jMwr  husband  was  in  the 
hospital,  very  ill,  and  some  one — ^he  didn't  know 
who — had  it  left  on  his  pillow  on  Christmas 
morning.  It  was  ever  such  a  comfort  to  him. 
He  used  to  read  it  over  and  over,  and  ho  gave  it 
me  himself  before  ho  died,  to  to  a  comfort  to  me." 

That  was  nearly  thirteen  years  ago.  On  the 
f.Iliristmas  morning  of  1883  the  letters  were  more 
than  500,000  in  number  and  went  out  in  ten 
tliffereut  languages  through  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  America,  New  Zealand,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  India,  France,  Crermany,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  other  lands,  and  the  work  is  now 
organized  by  more  than  a  hundred  secretaries 
scattered  throughout  the  world. 

We  will  furnish  our  readers  with  three 
sketches  of  the  reception  of  the  letters.  First 
in  the  English  Workhouse  Infirmary ; 

The  following,  with  the  story  of  a  Letter  of 
many  Chrisfcmases  ago,  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  earnest  workers  engaged  in  visiting  among 
the  oonrts  and  alleys  of  East  London : — 

Wo  found,"  ahe  writos,  •*  ono  woman  very  ill,  and  poor. 
And  helploBB.  Oa  my  InquiriDgas  to  her  hopes  beyond  this 
life,  she  oould  not  jery  clearly  express  herself,  although 
her  Uioe  plainly  told  of  a  peace  and  joy  not  of  tills  vorUL 
At  lart  she  Biid, '  Well,  ma'am,  I  can't  tell  you  plain,  but 
them's  my  sentiments ;  *  and  she  handed  ns  '  A  Chbisthas 
[jETTEr.'  *  It's  them  blessed  ^ords  has  done  me  so  much 
f^ood.   I  should  like  you  to  read  them.   Why,  when  I  -was 

nil  alone  in  the  B  Workhouse  Infirmary,  feeling  as  if  no 

ono  knew  mo  or  eared  for  me  (though  sure  there  teaa  One 
above  as  did),  I  found  this  letter  on  my  pillow.  I  started ! 
It  might  bo  to  toll  me  my  husband  had  diod  in  the  asylum, 
poor  follow.  Bnt  no  I  there  was  just  this  letter  and  a 
3)eautiful  card,  and  I  began  to  read  it;  and  little  by  little 
the  others  woke  up,  and  there  icas  such  a  to-do!   '  You 

Kot  a  letter,  Mrs.  H  ,  I  wish  J  had  onel'   And  then 

ono  and  another  found  a  letter  and  a  card,  and  they  were  so 
pleased,  and  it  iemted  a  mesmge  from  Heaven,  it  did :  and 
I  thought  that  the  one  as  wrote  it  must  have  knowed  what 
i  t  w'fls  to  feel  lonely,  and  ill,  and  tired.  I  do  wish  the  lady  as 
sent  them  could  have  knowpd  how  pleased  we  all  were !  '* 

"  It  seemed  a  message  from  heaven ! "  And 


such  it  tndy  was — the  Christmas  Letter  on  the 
Workhouse  Infirmary  pillow ;  ttie  conveyance 
in  simplest  language  of  the  angels'  message, 
"  Unto  you  is  bom  a  Saviour."  "  It  had  shown 
her  what  Jesus  had  done  for  her,"  the  poor 
woman  told  her  visitor ;  "  and  He  had  been  her 
joy  ever  since." 

Then  among  the  soldiers  in  India  a  secrotaiy 
wrote : — 

**  A  letter  '  has  a  charm  in  thb  fbr-off  country '  unknown 
to  pereoni  at  home.  It  comea  like  a  tangible  nmbeam  to 
those  whom  distance  deprivra  of  everytielatiTe  or  old  Mend ; 
with  aU  our  efforts  to  bo  friendly,  we  are  only  strangers 
afler  all.  When  I  said,  to  the  patients  in  onr  Calcntta 
Hospital '  Here  is  a  letter  sent  all  the  way  from  England  to 
yon,'  a  new  joy  filled  the  heart  of  each  recipient.  This 
was  the  rule;  but,  of  course,  this,  like  all  others,  had 
exceptions.  One  man  at  the  Medical  College  received  his 
epistle  in  surly  silence,  and  deliberately  folded  it  to  light 
his  pipe  with  (his  only  reason  for  receiving  the  letter  was 
that  he  might  thus  utilize  it) ;  but  ba  he  waa  so  engaged 
the  words  '  Gorf  «ires  for  yot*' caught  his  eyes,  and  more, 
spoke  to  his  heart.  He  had  no  rest,  this  poor  backslider, 
for  he  had  forsaken  the  Heavenly  Friend,  and  was  now 
•afar  off.'  To  use  bis  own  words — ^'I  thoxight  nobody 
cared  for  me,  and  that  I  had  no  friead.  I  became  very 
uneasy — blessed  uneasiness — and  determined  when  I  left 
the  Hospital  to  attend  the  meetings  at  the  Coffee  Kooma  to 
which  yon  invited  me.  There  I  found  Jesus,  and  I  am  so 
happy.  I  had  no  friends  or  situation  when  that  Christmas 
Letter  reached  me.  Now  I  have  both :  I  have  just  obtaiued 
a  situation  as  engineer  in  a  steamer,  and  I  am  leaving  for 
Rangoon  to-morrow.  I  owe  aU  to  those  predoiu  words, 
'  God  cares  for  you,' " 

Some  years  have  gone  by.  Now  an  Engineer 
oflScer,  holding  a  responsible  position,  and  receiv- 
ing a  good  salary,  looks  baok  thankfolly  to  that 
distribution ;  and  in  his  cabin  hangs  (fruned  and 
glazed)  a  small  piece  of  paper  cut  out  from  the 
Christmas  Letter,  with  the  simple  inaoriptioa 
"  God  cares  for  you." 

For  our  younger  readers  we  insert  a  story  of 
one  of  the  Christmas  Letters  finr  Children.  On 
Christmas  Eve  the  Letters  had  been  distzilmted 
through  the  Children's  Ward  firom  pillow  to 
pillow.  Then  came  the  awaking  ana  the  joy. 
One  little  girl,  transported  with  del^ht  at  the 
possession  of  the  many-pictured  letter  and  canl 
"  all  for  herself,"  pondered  deeply  as  to  who 
could  have  so  cared  for  her  as  thus  to  remember 
her  at  Christnias-time.  A  happy  solution  struck 
her  so  forcibly  as  in  time  to  become  certainly". 
The  infirmary  was  in  Berkshire,  and  the  Queen'.s 
love  for  children  was  no  strange  story.  "  The 
Queen  had  gent  the  Letter  " — no  one  else  could  have 
been  so  good  as  to  do  so.  And  as  warm  gratitude 
filled  the  little  maiden's  heart,  it  was  in  time 
followed  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  sending 
a  return  letter  of  tlianks.  *'  Dear  Ladjf  Qveen," 
began  the  little  correspondent,  who  went  on  to 
say  that  the  lovely  Letter  t»nld  only  have  come 
from  her;  that  it  was  so  kind  of  h&c  to  have 
thought  of  a  poor  sick  little  ohiLd.  It  ended 
with,  "  Please  accept  the  enclosed  card,  with  my 
best  wishes  that  you  may  have  a  *  Happy  New 
Year.' " 

The-  return  letter  reached  not,  indeed,  the 
Queen  herself,  but  one  of  the  Royal  Princesses 
who  smiled  kindly  on  ihe  ef&nrt  of  thet  little 
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oorrwpondent.  "  As  I  road  it,"  writes  the  lady- 
worker  into  whose  hands  the  letter  £bU,  "  I  ccrald 
not  h^p  thinking  that  the  litUe  one  might  have 
looked  even  higher  than  the  Qneen : — *  I  am  poor 
and  needy,  but  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me.'  " 

But  we  must  not  multiply  anecdotes,  though 
to  do  so  would  be  easy.  This  paper  is  written  with 
the  definite  hope  of  enlisting  helpers  in  the  Christ- 
mas Letter  Mission  distribution,  the  openings 
being  more  numerous  than  can  be  followed  out. 

Individual  distribution  is  a  department  of  the 
work  still  but  partially  touched.  Had  we  space, 
many  an  instance  oould  be  adduced  of  the  joy  and 
comfort  given,  not  to  solitary  invalids  only,  but 
to  others  thus  remembered.  "  Not  for  a  thousand 
pounds  would  I  have  exchanged  my  letter  I "  said 
one  poor  woman  in  a  conntiy  district,  on  whose 
pillow  the  unexpected  mismve  had  been  &und  on 
awaking,  "  for  it  told  me  of  a  SaTiour  for  nw.'* 

As  regards  the  Letter  themselves,  it  may  be 
added  that  long  experience  amongst  the  poor  and 
ignorant  having  convinced  many  of  the  workers 
of  the  vagueness  with  whiclt  those  even  who 
have  heard  of  salvation  through  a  djing  Saviour 
hold  the  truth,  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  every 
Letter  sent  forth  should,  -with  bright  anecdotes 
and  illustrations,  so  clearly  place  before  its 
recipient  the  substitution  of  a  sin-bearing  and 
atoning  Sacrifice,  and  the  free  oifer  of  pardon  and 
peace  to  each  one  accepting  tiie  work  of  Calvary, 
as  to  enable  the  most  ignorant  to  grasp  the  plan 
of  salvation  revealed  in  Gods  Word. 

School  Children's  Letters  have  been  specii^y 
prepared.  Convalescents  and  others  have  also 
thus  been  remembered.  Fire  brigades,  cab- 
men, policemen,  railwaymen,  have  all  received 
distributions  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  many  Institutions  besides  Workhouses  have 
been  supplied.*  The  work  might  be  greatly 
extended  by  the  multiplication  of  willing  helpers 
engaged  in  parochifd  said  district  ^i8itings. 

£.  S.  ELLIOTT. 


A  SKETCH. 

THERE  was  something  about  her  which 
attracted  me  strongly  long  before  I  Iqjew 
her.  In  the  delicate  distances  of  Raphael's  devo- 
tional pictures,  the  purity  and  precision  of  outline 
charm  the  eye,  and  convey  at  once  the  -.^ense  of 
repose  which  the  artist  intended.  It  i^".^  with 
what  may  be  called  the  outline  marks  of  some 
characters,  a  calm  dignity  is  impressed  on  their 
smallest  aotipns,  nothing  is  done  for  effect,  because 
the  aim  is  simple,  and  the  intention  is  diverted  to 
no  lower  channels.  And  to  those  who  have 
habitually  dwelt  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  a  glory  not  of  Earth  is  round  them,  a  some- 
thing unseen  seems  to  defend  them  from  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  they  in  return  reflect 

*  Full  information  and  Report  may  be  had  by  applioation 
to  tho  Central  Secretary,  Miss  P.  Jameaon,  44,  Clanricarde 
Gardens,  Xotting  Hill.  W.,  who  will  gladly  welcome  any 
promise  of  co-operation.  Funds  ore  solicited.  A  few 
Bhillings,  or  even  a  few  stampa,  eent  will  result  in  the  cheer- 
ins  of  eome  lonely  tick  bcoB  or  hospital  couches,  in  tlic 
f^laddeniug  of  city  children  or  toiling  labonrera  by  tlio 
Chriatmas  message  of  love  and  life. 


"  the  Sunshine  &om  the  Sunless  Land "  for 
others. 

She  who  so  attracted  me  was  already  on  the 
Border  Land.  God  had  lovingly  spared  her 
fragile  form  many  touches  of  natural  decay ; 
though  her  taJX  figure  was  slightly  bent,  and  her 
step  had  lost  the  thoughtless  haste  of  youth,  the 
beauty  of  her  countenance  and  the  sparkle  of 
her  eye  grew  daily  brighter.  Should  I  ever  be 
allowed  to  know  her  better?  I  often  asked  my- 
self. And  would  the  knowledge  bring  disappoint- 
ment or  pleasure  ? 

Now  that  I  know  her  well,  now  that  the  re- 
membrance of  her  is  a  power  in  my  life,  I  like  to 
realise  why  it  is  so ;  and  yet  I  can  hardly  do  this, 
for  the  effects  of  her  qualities  and  virtues  were  far 
more  felt  than  were  those  virtues  and  qu^ties 
themselves  displayed.  In  looking  at  her  I  was 
constantly  reminded  of  the  Bible  expression, 
"  Tho  beauty  of  holiness." 

Everj'thing  connected  with  her  bespoke  this: 
the  arrangements  of  her  house,  the  order  of  her 
servants,  the  details  of  her  own  dress,  all  appeared 
to  have  had  a  special  command  from  some  higher 
authority  than  of  earth.  Beautiful  things  seemed 
naturally  to  find  a  place  in  her  home,  they  were 
there  as  if  by  choice,  and  seemed  to  be  the  silent 
companions  that  suited  her  best ;  flowers  she 
always  had  around  her,  they  made  a  welcome 
for  ovcrj'*  meal,  and  seemed  to  defy  even  the  gloom 
and  fogs  of  winter. 

She  had  need  of  such  companions,  for  she  dwelt 
much  alone,  scnrow  had  laid  its  heaviest  hand  on 
her  life  long  ago,  but  only  to  crush  all  that  was 
earthly  and  of  self  in  her  character.  She  arose 
from  her  loss  with  the  feeling  "  it  is  well,"  and 
thenceforth  her  life  was  a  coissecration. 

Perhaps  what  chiefly  won  her  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  who  know  her  was  her  singular 
large  mindedness,  a  very  rare  quality  in  women, 
especially  when,  as  was  the  case  with  her,  the 
sympathies  are  keen  and  quickly  excited.  She 
differed  often  from  those  who  talked  with  her,  but 
she  never  condemned  their  opinions  or  treated 
their  views,  however  opposed  to  her  own,  with 
contempt  or  disrespect.  It  seemed  as  if  her 
heart  was  so  full  of  love  that  she  substituted 
what  was  not  with  what  might  be,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  her  own  luxuriant  goodness. 

The  nectar  valves  where  the  quiet  blossom 
treasures  its  x>erfume  are  often  invisible  to  the 
unassisted  eye,  a  tiny  speck  hero  and  there,  but 
we  are  conscioas  of  this  impalpable  influence, 
long  before  we  handle  t^e  flower  it  is  diffused 
around  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  immensity  of 
space  for  some  secret  purposes  known  only  to  the 
great  Creator.  So  is  it  vrith  our  unconscious 
influence,  it  is  home  on  dows  the  unseen  ages,  it 
floats  over  the  path  of  hundreds  ol  beings  who 
are  strangers  to  us.  It  may  be  the  incense,  not  of 
prayer,  but  of  joy  and  praise  which  our  guardian 
angels  offer  above.  Wo  cannot  tell,  but  let  us 
take  heart  when  we  watch  such  a  character  as 
is  here  described,  for  God  has  sent  His  servants 
for  varied  purposes,  and  the  pure  and  beautiful 
spirits  of  His  chosen  love  are  lent  us  awhile  to 
image  forth,  however  feebly,  His  likeness  here 
below. 
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ryS  «  &ir  antomn  day,  -when  the  fruits  vera  all 

homed,  and  the  hamst  vork  done  in  the  land. 
Ad  old  eoHple,  aged  and  broken  with  grief,  came  over 

the  hill  hand  in  hand; 
BobioB  twittered  and  aang  and  the  nm  brightly  shooo, 

hat,  Bore-bnidened  with  sorrow  and  years, 
John  and  Phoebe  oonld  only  look  down  on  the  scene 

throagh  a  mist  of  Blow-^hering  tears. 

■Well-nigh  fifty  years'  wedded  love  lay  behind,  throagh 

troubles  and  cares  they  had  passed. 
But  somehow  the  long  life  of  Btm^le  and  toil  had 

earned  but  the  workhouse  at  last; 
And  now  on  the  mystical  dial  of  life  the  honr  of  their 

doom  drew  nigh. 
And  the  hiUside  where  first  they  had  met  in  their  yonth 

was  the  place  of  their  saddest  good-bye. 

**  Let  US  part  oat  of  doors,"  John  brokenly  said,  **  I  do 

mind  them  withies  were  young 
When  I  courted  you  here,  and  that  summer,  dear  heart, 

how  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  sung; 
Forty-eight  year  agone,  ah,  we  little  thought  then  that 

old  age  would  bring  us  so  low — 
To  come  to  the  Bouse,  and  bide  there  till  the  sod,  or 

wander  with  nowhere  to  go." 

"I  can  see  the  Home  Farm  and  the  fields  roundabout, 

all  a  looking  so  natural  and  dear, 
"Where  Fve  foddered  the  horses  and  handled  the  plough 

for  better  nor  fifty  year; 
I  didn't  believe  when  the  old  master  died  as  his  son 

would  turn  me  away, 
'Too  old  for  ploughing'  he  told  me,  and  I  not  seventy 

till  Old  Christmas  Dayl 

"'Twouldn't  ha'  mattered  if  I  could  have  got  other 

woik,  but  that  was  what  they  all  said. 
As  if  jurt  a  oough  and  rhenmatios  at  timea^  need  hinder 

on^s  striving  fbr  bread; 
Ah  wife,  when  our  little  mud  HephKibah  died  the 

tronUe  seemed  grievous  to  bear. 
And  when  Jack  sailed  away  to  than  lone  fbreign  parts 

and  we  never  heard  tell  of  him  there. 

"  But  now  I — There  forgive  me,  my  Phoebe,  belike  I  bo 

making  it  harder  for  you. 
And  sorely  misdoubting  the  Love  overhead  that  have 

joromised  to  bring  us  safe  through ; 
'Why,  He^  go  with  us  titere,  and  it  won't  be  for  long, 

Kxm,  past  all  the  parting  and  pain. 
Well  walk  hand  in  hand  lig^t  home  to  His  honse  to 

find  our  lost  treamres  agun." 

But  Phoebe  cried  out  with  a  moan  of  despair,  "  O  John, 

I  can'*  let  you  go, 
Through  a  lifetime  of  core  we  have  stm^Ied  and  toiled, 

together  in  gladness  and  woe. 
And  since  Jack  was  lost,  and  the  dear  little  maid  went 

to  sleep  with  the  flowers  on  her  breaat, 
The  love  and  the  life  have  seemed  all  knit  in  one  like 

the  grass  that  oovers  her  rest 

"Vb  promised  in  cihurcb,  (I  do  mind  it  so  well,}  it 

should  be  'till  death  us  do  part,' 
But  to  lose  one  another  in  life  after  all,  it's  this  trouble 

goes  to  my  heart ; 
I  shall  dream  you  are  eo>nghing  on  oold  winter  nights, 

when  you're  so  bad  with  your  breath. 
And  irake  to  remember  the  thick  waUs  between — O 

John,  'twill  be  darker  than  death  r 


xrf  ^parting. 

"'Nay  dont'ee  take  cm  so,*  he  tenderly  said, '  the  sparrows 

don't  fall  out  of  sif^t,  • 
God  says  He  keeps  count  of  the  hairs  on  our  heads. 

Hell  reckon  them  more  now  they're  white, 
And  from  rough  workhouse  fore  to  the  feast  of  the 

Lamb  it'll  be  but  a  step  at  the  last, 
Ccnne,  dear,  let  us  go,  'twill  be  better  for  both  when 

once  the  big  doorway  is  past." 

The  pale  sunh'ght  shone  on  his  bowed  hoary  head  and 

made  it  more  beautiful  still. 
And  the  peace  of  submission  transfigured  his  brow  as  ho 

turned  to  lead  on  down  the  hill; 
But  what  was  Uie  change  tibat  suddenly  passed  o'er  hia 

face,  and  left  it  so  pale  ? 
And  why  did  his  steps,  slow  and  steady  before,  all  at 

once  seem  to  totter  and  fail? 

Half  bewildered  with  fear  Phoobe  called  out  for  help  aa 

he  sank  in  the  grass  at  her  feet. 
Like  sounds  in  a  dream  through  her  tremulous  cries 

thrilled  the  robin's  song,  plaintive  and  sweet. 
But  succour  soon  came,  and  kind  neighbouriy  hands 

bore  him  into  a  cottage  hard  by, 
And  friends  crowded  in,  and  the  whisper  went  round, 

"  Sure  enough  he  do  look  like  to  die." 

"  It  may  be  a  stroke,"  others  said,  half  aloud,  when  the 
doctor  passed  out  looking  grave. 

A  stroke?  Nay  rather  the  clasp  of  a  Hand  down- 
reaching  in  mercy  to  save! 

The  evening  came  on,  through  the  trees  on  the  hill  the 
breeze  died  away  like  a  breath. 

While  over  the  sundial  of  life  for  him  there  crept  the 
shadow  of  death. 

AH  night  he  lay  still  and  no  whisper  at  toga  broke  the 

hush  of  that  solemn  repose. 
But  at  daybreak  Phoebe,  still  holding  his  hsnd,  saw  the 

dear  eyes  feebly  unclose. 
And  he  mnimured,         home  to  the  Father's  house* 

youll  soon  be  coming;  dear  heart," 
And  then  he  wu  gone  with  a  last  look  of  love  that 

said,  "Till  death  us  do  part." 

But  Phoebe  rose  up  from  before  her  dead  with  a  strange 

new  light  on  her  brow, 
And  her  eyes,  dim  and  reddened  with  unshed  tear^ 

looked  clear  and  beautiful  now, 
"Why,  he'll  never  go  into  the  Union,"  she  said,  "he's 

gone  to  our  dear  little  maid, 
The  Almighty  have  found  him  a  place  up  in  heaven, 

aad  my  John  wasn't  afraid." 

They  let  her  stay  on  in  their  humble  home  till  the 

sorrowful  funeral  day. 
But  "she   bdre    up   wonderful"  through   it  all  and 

"looked  bright  like"  when  going  away, 
'*  For  I  don't  mind  the  workhouse  a  bit  for  myself,"  she 

said,  "now  my  John  is  set  free, 
I  shall  know  every  day  that  wee  Hepsy  and  him  are  a 

watching  and  looldng  for  me. 

"  I  think  God  win  give  us  a  cot  to  onrsdLvcs,  we'd  fe^ 

lost  in  a  mansion  of  gold, 
And  Jack — our  lost  boy — ah  there's  ways  up  to  heaven 

from  the  uttermost  seas  we  be  told. 
Oh,  I  know  hell  be  there,  we  shall  all  meet  for  sure, 

when  the  partings  and  sorrows  are  past, 
And  from  workhouse  or  sea  to  the  home  in  tlie  skies 

it'll  be  but  a  step  at  the  last : "   ,  uabt  rowles. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  MAKVKL  Of  LIGHT. 


ON  the  terrace  of  another  house  on  the  hill  at 
a  little  distance,  Bat  a  girl,  her  little  brother 
playing  with  a  pet  lamb  at  her  feet.  She  was  a 
Koman  maiden,  of  noble  parentage,  her  father 
being  a  centurion  of  the  garrison  stationed  at 
Bethlehem.  Virginia  was  his  comfort,  her 
mother  having  died,  leaving  the  baby-boy  to  her 
care  ;  but  she  was  often  lonely  and  sad,  especially 
now  when  her  father  was  away  at  the  citadel  and 
much  taken  up  with  the  taxing  of  the  people. 
This  verj'  day  she  had  been  more  than  usually 
dejected,  not  even  caring  to  go  and  visit  her 
friend  and  neighbour  Zillah.  The  latter  was  an 
Egyptian,  whose  father,  a  physician,  for  many 
years  had  practised  in  a  Jewish  colony  near  the 
great  city  of  Thebes.  Zillah's  mother  had  long 
been  dead,  leaving  him  that  one  child,  now  a 
grown  maiden  of  thirteen.  He  had  married 
again,  his  second  wife  also  being  of  delicate 
health  ;  and  hoping  to  benefit  her  by  the  fresh  air 
of  the  hills  of  Juda,  he  had  brought  her  away 
from  the  burning  sun  of  Egypt,  settling  at  Beth- 
lehem. She  recovered  in  a  measure,  yet  often 
Zillah  had  to  take  her  place  with  her  little  step- 
brothers and  sisters,  and  young  as  she  was,  the 
household  was  her  care.  She  was  a  bright,  active 
girl,  delighting  in  her  duties,  which  left  her  but 
little  time  to  spend  on  the  roof,  or  saunter  dream- 
ily about  the  garden,  like  her  friend  Virginia. 


The  two  were  fond  of  each  other,  but  to  the 
Eoman  maiden's  grief  Zillah  had  rarely  an  hour 
to  spare  to  brighten  her  friend's  life  with  her 
merry  presence.  And  to  tell  the  truth  Virginia 
was  loth  to  visit  the  Egyptiau  damsel.  Zillah 
often  would  say ; 

"  I  cannot  come  to  you,  because  mother  ne«ds 
me,  and  the  children  want  me,  and  the  houso 
must  be  looked  after.  But  there  is  no  reasou 
why  you  should  not  come  to  me  !  We  might  have 
pleasant  talking  over  here." 

Virginia  then  would  look  embarrassed,  not 
knowing  what  excuse  to  make,  'i'he  fact  was, 
that  she  felt  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  enter  the 
Egj'ptian  chamber,  where  two  bandaged  mummies 
stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  the  one  being 
Zillah'a  mother,  the  other  her  grandfather.  The 
physician  had  brought  them  away  on  leaving  his 
home  by  the  Nile.  Now  there  was  an  urn  in  the 
centurion's  house,  containing  the  ashes  of  his 
dead  wife,  and  Virginia  looked  upon  it  as  her 
dearest  treasure ;  but  then  it  was  an  alabaster 
vase,  beautifully  wrought,  and  not  a  shrivelled 
corpse,  with  lifeless  painted  face  staring  at  her 
with  sunken  eyes  like  those  horrible  mumjnies. 
Nor  did  she  love  to  look  upon  the  ugly  images  all 
about  the  Egyptian  dwelHng,  representing  their 
deities.  Moreover  the  young  children  were  a 
noisy  tribe,  and  if  ever  she  took  her  own  little 
charge,  Titus,  to  play  witli  them,  his  negro  nurse, 
Afra,  was  sure  to  complain  afterwards  of  hia 
getting  wild  with  his  little  neighbours.  Thus 
the  fastidious  Virginia  spent  most  of  her  time  at 
home,  fuU  of  longing  in  her  loneliness. 

She  would  hold  a  little  intercourse  at  times 
with  Eachel  across  the  wall  that  separated  the 
two  gardens.  The  Roman  maiden  had  a  liking 
for  the  gentle  Jewess,  and  the  latter,  having  no 
sister  ofhoroTMi,  felt  drawn  to  the  motherless  girl. 
Yet  real  friendship  seemed  scarcely  possible ;  for 
was  not  the  one  the  child  of  a  Eoman,  the  other 
the  daughter  of  a  Jew  ;  the  one  belonging  to  the 
cruelly  oppressing,  the  other  to  the  conquered 
race  ?  Moreover,  Virginia  worshipped  idols,  her 
father's  household  gods  adorning  iJie  atrium,  or 
inner  court.  Fine  statues  of  Ceres  and  Venus,  too, 
were  there,  and  that  very  morning  she  had 
lovingly  wreathed  them  with  garlands  of  flowers  ; 
to  Ceres  also,  the  goddess  of  genial  gifts,  she  had 
brought  an  offering  of  fruit,  honouring  Venus,  as 
the  goddess  of  love,  with  a  liliation  of  fiery  wine. 
Such  adoration  she  had  been  taught  by  her 
father,  and  she  would  marvel  at  seeing  the  Jewish 
family  on  the  roof  of  their  house,  lifting  eyes 
and  hands  toward  heaven  in  worship  of  Jehovah, 
the  unseen  God. 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  she  would  say  to  the 
negro  nurse,  "how  they  can  pray  to  a  Gtod  whom 
they  see  not  with  their  eyes."     ,  • 
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Virginia  had  been  to  Jerusalem,  she  had 
visited  the  temple,  the  splendid  edifice  on  Moriah, 
rich  with  marble  and  shining  gold,  that  filled  her 
with  rapture,  as  it  first  rose  to  her  vision.  But 
great  was  her  surprise  on  entering  the  courts  to 
find  neither  images  nor  aught  in  representation 
of  the  god-head ;  and  no  adornments  save  the 
architectural  splendour  which  clothed  the  walls. 
How  awful  seemed  the  place  in  its  stillness, 
white-robed  priests  gliding  in  and  out.   And  how 


sure,  that  the  people  of  the  land  who  worshipped 
Jehovah  would  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  nation  of  idols ;  her  proud  father  moreover 
had  forbidden  her  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
her  Jewish  neighbours.  But  since  their  houses 
almost  touched,  she  could  not  but  watch  the 
habits  of  the  priest's  family,  especially  when  they 
gathered  on  the  roof.  In  the  stillness  of  the 
present  evening  there  she  was  a  witness  to  the 
scene  we  have  described.    And  though  slie  could 


BTCVXCERS  FROM  AFAIC, 


simple  appeared  the  worship  of  burnt  oflFering, 
incense  and  holy  psalm !  There  was  nothing 
mysterious,  nothing  hidden  from  the  light  of  day, 
like  the  heathen  rites  she  knew  of;  no  revelrj'' 
was  there,  no  orgies  disgracing  God  and  man. 

Her  fatlier,  the  centurion,  would  often  speak 
longingly  of  Rome,  of  her  palaces,  her  pleasures,  her 
feasts  in  the  arena.  Not  so  Virginia,  whohad  grown 
accustomed  to  the  life  in  Judtea  in  these  quiet  years 
since  her  mother's  death.  She  had  found  out,  to  ho 


invt  hear  all  that  was  said,  yet  she  Tindcrstood  from 
their  gestures  that  a  salemB  subject  of  nausual 
interest  must  bo  the  theme  of  tbtit  ctnivorsation. 
But  those  words  of  prophL^cy  which  iladok  had 
spoken  with  uplifted  voice  rung  in  her  ear,  filling 
Irt  with  marvel  as  to  their  import.  "And 
thini^  liethlohem^  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the 
Ifii.it  amgug  tbe  princes  of  Jnda  :  fur  out  of  thee 
sljiill  coiui;  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule,  my  people 
I.-^rael." 

"  \Miat  could  he  the  menuiug,"  she  mu.sed,  "a 
riinl,  a  governor  at  Bctlilelicm?  The  Jews 
M-.aabip  lint  one  God,  how  should  there  be 
i3]nithcrat  Botlilehem  ?  "  And  again,  "  11  is  name 
slijill  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
ijM,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Frinco  of  Peace." 
He  must  he  a  wondrous  God,  if  all  this  could  be 
sjiid  ijf  Him  !  lijbu  would  ask  I'aohcl  aKjut  it. 
Kiichel  often  would  linger  whcu  the  faiiiil}-  had 
i  L-Sirt'd  ;  the  would  cull  her  to  the  garden  wnll^she 
%vijuld  learn  of  her  what  it  meant. 

Zaduk  anil  his  family  meannliilc  had  lifted 
their  hands  in  prayer,  raisiug  tbt-ni  over  their 
hcadis  nfti'r  tlip  fasliioii  of  the  Jews.  "  Lord,  how 
loii^I  Tarry  not,  but  ccmc,  tliou  ho]>e  of  thy 
pCfiph"'  in  wlnhjiL  tilt'  Gentili^s  i^liall  tniRt." 

Vu  thf^  ■iv]]i;4r:  of  t]j<j  f'vc^uiiig  :nT  cvinj  these 
words  reached  Virginia,  and  wistfully  she  mur- 
mured ; 

".Can  a  God  of  the  Jews  be  aught  to  the  Roman  ? 
Could  he  wake  hope  and  trust  in  me  ?  " 

Zadok  was  blessing  his  children,  and  in  his 
turn  humbly  bowed  his  head  to  receive  his 
mother's  benediction. 

They  were  yet  on  the  roof  of  their  house,  when 
a  man  and  a  woman  came  slowly  up  the  road, 
gaining  the  steep  hill.  The  man  was  evidently  a 
carpenter,  for  in  one  hand  he  carried  a  basket 
with  tools.  On  his  back  was  strapped  a  bundle 
that  seemed  to  contain  a  change  of  linen  and 
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coarse  woollen  coverings.  The  woman  by  his  side 
was  young,  her  face  was  lovely,  but  pale ; 
wearily  she  rested  on  his  onn,  and  both  were 
coYerw.  wi&  dust. 

"  Strangers,"  said  Eetnra,  watching  them. 

"Come  from  afer,  evidently,"  said  Zadok. 
"  But  methinks,  I  know  who  they  are — friends 
of  Abel,  the  carpenter,  who  met  them  at  noon  by 
Eachel's  sepulcnre.  He  tarried  behind  me  on 
their  account.  The  poor  young  wife  looks  sadly 
worn." 

"  She  does,  indeed,"  said  Ketura  pityingly ; 
adding  after  a  while :  *'  we  might  have  called 
them  in  to  spend  the  night  with  us." 

"They  will  find  all  they  need  at  the  inn," 
returned  Zadok. 

"  Perhaps  not,  father,"  crie**.  Joseph,  "  for  I 
heard  the  good-man  say  some  hours  since,  if 
more  strangers  arrived,  he  could  only  lodge  them 
with  the  cattle,  for  no  room  was  left  at  the  inn  I " 

**M^  I  run,  and  bring  them  back,  &11ier," 
urged  Samuel. 

"Not  to-night,  my  boy.  I  am  weary  of  the 
journey  myself,  and  anxious  to  go  to  rest.  To- 
morrow I  will  go  and  inquire,  and  if  it  is  as 
Joseph  said,  I  wm  offer  them  hospitality." 

The  travellers  were  vanishing  from  their  sight 
behind  a  curve  of  the  road  which  turned  at  a 
right  angle  almost  by  the  house  of  the  centurion. 
Virginia  also  had  noticed  the  pair,  and  as  they 
passed  beneath  her  father's  house  she  bent  over 
the  parapet  watching  them.  Why  did  her  heart 
beat  ?  she  knew  not.  She  felt  strangely  moved 
at  the  sight  of  that  poor  travel-worn  woman ; 
she  would  have  liked  to  call  these  tired  wfmderers 
in  and  give  thmi  rest,  but  she  dared  not  in  her 
&ther's  absence,  and  without  his  approvaL  But 
as  she  leant  over  the  parapet,  a  rose  she  wore  in 
her  hair  fell  down  to  the  feet  of  the  woman,  who, 
looking  up,  smiled  at  the  maiden.  And  strange 
to  say,  Virginia's  heart  seemed  to  fill  with  sun- 
shine, she  could  but  smile  in  return.  A  wondrous 
calm  entered  her  breast,  she  seemed  consciousof  love 
only,  doubt  and  sadness  having  vanished.  Her 
eyes  followed  the  way-worn  traveller  till  another 
curve  of  the  road  hid  them  from  view.  Now 
only  she  remembered  again  that  she  had  been 
anxious  to  hear  about  the  God  to  be  bom  at 
Bethlehem,  and  turning  round  she  found  that 
the  priest's  family  had  descended  from  the  roof. 
"  Tnisy  have  all  retired  for  the  night,"  she  said ; 
but  no,  the  slight  figure  of  Bachel  moved  in 
the  garden. 

Little  Titns  had  cuddled  himself  up  with  his 
lamb,  and  both  seemed  asleep;  she  could  leave 
him  alone  for  a  minute.  Quickly  she  ran  down 
the  narrow  stairs,  calling  to  Afra  as  she  passed  to 
put  the  child  to  bed ;  and  with  hasty  footsteps 
she  sped  through  the  garden  to  the  wall  at  the 
further  end.  Rising  on  tip-toe  she  saw  Rachel 
who  apparently  looked  for  some  lost  object  among 
the  bushes. 

"  Have  you  dropped  anything  ? "  queried 
Virginia. 

Rachel,  who  had  not  heard  her  coming,  started 
and  smiled.  "  Not  I,"  she  said,  *'  but  my  brother 
Joseph  cannot  find  the  knife  which  my  father 
gave  him  before  he  went  to  Jerusalem;  he  is 
afraid  father  may  tax  him  with  carelessness.  He 


remembers  having  used  it  here  yesterday,  cutting 
some  sticks.  .  .  .  And  here  it  is,  she  cried ;  "  how 
ddighted  he  will  be  that  I  have  found  it.  Good 
night,  Virginia ! " 

**Can  you  not  stay  a  minute?**  asked  Ihe 
latter  shyly. 

"  Well— not  long !  "  replied  RacheL  "  They 
are  all  gone  to  bed ;  it  was  only  at  my  urgent 
entreaty  that  mother  permitted  my  running  out 
for  a  moment." 

*'  I — I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  began  Virginia 
hesitatingly,  "  to  tell  me  about  this  God  of  whom 
your  father  spoke  to  you  this  evening.  At  least 
what  I  heard  seemed  to  me  to  refer  to  a  God 
about  to  be  bom  here,  at  Bethlehem.   Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Rachel  simply. 

"But— I  cannot  understand — I  thought  yonr 
people  believed  in  one  God  only — ^Him  whom  you 
call  Jehovah." 

"  So  we  do,  but  we  look  for  His  Son  whom  He 
will  send  to  save  us,  the  Messiah,  the  Pr^ice  of 
Peace.  The  Jews  have  been  waiting  for  Him  for 
years.  For,  many  days  ^o,  nay  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  the  Lord  Jehovah  has  promised  by  the 
mouths  of  His  prophets  to  send  Him ;  and  His 
word  is  now  about  to  be  fulfilled." 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  " 

"  It  is  too  late  to-night  to  explain  all  this  to 
you,  mother  will  be  anxious  about  me.  I  can 
only  say,  we  believe  that  He  will  come  soon,  even 
here  at  Bethlehem.  I  daresay,  there  will  be  a 
sign  from  heaven,"  she  added,  half  to  herself. 

"  A  sign  !  "  cried  Virginia ;  "  what  sign  ?  "* 

"  I  know  not.  May  bo  that  a  chariot  of  fire 
will  bring  Him  down'  from  heaven  like  the  ono 
that  took  np  EUas,  the  prophet.  Or  angels  may 
appear,  suoh  as  were  seen  by  Father  Abraham 
w^n  he  was  told  he  should  have  a  son.  But  we 
know  nothing  about  it" 

"  Do  not  your  holy  books  tell  you  ?  " 

"  No — ^yes,  to  be  sure !  I  remember  learning 
something  about  a  sign,  some  time  ago." 

"  Can  you  repeat  it  now  ?  " 

"  I  thmk  so,"  said  Rachel.  "  Thus  saith  the 
prophet :  *  Behold  a  virgin  shall  bear  a  son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel.  He  will  save  His 
people  from  their  sins.'  " 

"  Sins !  what  are  sins  ? "  queried  Virginia 
"  *  Save  His  people  from  their  sins  * — what  does 
that  mean?   Tell  me." 

"  I  hardly  understand  it  myself,"  said  Rachel, 
"at  least,  I  cannot  explain.  We  will  ask  my 
father  to-morrow.  Qood.  night  now,  Virginia,  I 
must  not  stay  any  longer  I  '*  And  away  she  ran, 
disappearing  within  doors. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  the  Roman  maiden 
retraced  her  steps.  How  empty  and  comfortless 
seemed  her  dwelling.  She  wished  her  father 
were  there,  that  she  might  speak  with  him.  She 
went  to  her  chamber,  and  without  undressing,  lay 
down  on  her  bed.  Strange  thoughts  and  feelings 
chased  sleep  away.  It  was  as  though  she  also 
were  waiting  for  the  God  that  should  be  bom 
at  Bethlehem,  as  though  she  needed  Him  I  She 
called  her  Greek  attendant,  requesting  her  to 
carry  her  couch  upon  the  roof;  restless  as  she 
was,  she  would  spend  the  night  in  the  light  of 
the  stars. 

In  that  Eastern  cognJij^^t^e@^«f^  at 
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that  season,  are  generally  warm  and  pleasant, 
BO  that  Vii^ima,  wrapped  in  a  broidered  oovering, 
need  not  fear  ooli  or  damp.  She  lay  still,  gazing 
at  the  spangled  heaTens;  the  stars  seemed  like 
friendly  eyes  to  her»  and  she  felt  less  lonely  tiian 
liefore.  She  thought  of  her  dead  mother,  of  her 
father  away  at  the  Roman  citadet  And  AgAin 
she  occupied  her  thoughts  with  the  Messiah  of 
whom  lUohel  had  spoken,  whispering  half-un- 
cousciously :  "  Bleas  me  also,  thou  God  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  let  me  see  thy  sign  t  '* 
Her  eyea  were  heavy,  and  Virginia  slept. 

CBAPTBB  IV. 

That  same  evening  the  Egyptian  physician 
had  been  called  to  attend  a  case  of  illness,  his 
daughter  Zillah  awaiting  his  return.  Midnight 
had  passed,  when  there  ma  stir  in  the  street, 
and,  believing  it  might  be  her  father,  she  hastened 
to  the  door.  It  was  not  he,  bat  she  heard  voices 
in  the  distance.  She  ran  up  to  the  roof^  and 
perceived  what  looked  like  a  doud  of  dazzling 
fight.  Ab  she  stood  wondering,  it  faded  from 
the  sky.  Strangely  moved  she  sat  down  by  the 
parapet ;  not  long,  and  there  were  figures 
s]>cediug  alosg  the  street,  and  the  words  she 
heard  filled  her  with  amazement. 

When  the  physician  arrived  presently,  and 
Zillah  had  let  him  in,  she  said :  "  Father,  what  is 
it  that  moves  the  town  at  this  unusual  hour  ?  " 

But  he  could  only  tell  her  that  he  had  met  the 
sons  of  Elizabeth  running  with  haste  toward  the 
inn,  to  see  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
and  lying  in  a  manger.  "  These  shepherds  have 
lost  uieir  heads,"  he  added,  **  else  how  could  they 
leave  their  flocks  by  night  to  run  after  a  babe ! 
A  manger,  moreover,  is  a  strange  fdaoe  where  to 
seek  an  infont." 

"  They  ran  past  this  house,"  said  Zillah,  "  and 
I  heard  them  speak  of  the  Messiah.  It  must  be 
Him  they  seek. 

"  More  wonderful  still,"  remarked  the  physician, 
*'  a  Messiah  in  a  manger — a  King  dwelling  with 
ox  and  ass  I " 

*•  But,  father,"  said  the  maiden  shyly,  "  do  not 
we  worship  animals,  and  is  not  Apis  an  ox  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  returned  the  Egyptian  with  a 
smile  of  contempt.  Like  most  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  nation,  he  had  his  own  views  con- 
cerning these  deities,  whether  ox,  or  cat,  or 
erocoiwe;  he  looked  wonderingly  at  ZiUah, 
seeing  that  she  was  moved. 

lather,"  she  continued  after  a  while,  almost 
tremblingly,  "I  would  like  to  find  out  in  the 
morning — there  may  be  a  King  after  all.  May 

*'  By  all  means,"  replied  he  laughing ;  "  this  is 
but  harmless  curiosity  in  my  child !  Only  do 
not  go  alone :  but  take  Rebekah  with  you,  the 
Jewish  nurse.  Gh>od  night,  Zillah,"  he  added 
kissing  the  upturned  face,  "  you  shall  tell  me  all 
about  this  new  God  when  you  have  seen  Him. 
To  think  that  even  a  daughter  of  mine  could  be 
so  ft  alish ! " 

"  But  was  it  folly  ?  "  she  said  to  herself  when 
left  alone.  "  Might  there  not  be  something  in 
this  Jewish  expectation  of  a  Messiah?"  She 
knew  many  at  Bethlehem  who  looked  for  His 


coming.  "  I  will  go  in  the  morning  and  see  for 
myself,"  she  said. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  the  maiden 
having  sought  her  couch,  slept  the  sleep  of 
youth. 

•         •         •  •  • 

Virginia  awoke  beneath  the  starry  sky.  What 
was  it  she  heard? — sounds  coming  from  the 
distanoe,  a  song  wondrous  and  beautiful;  and 
there  was  a  glory  of  light — was  it  a  vision,  a 
dream?  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  there  was  a 
radiance  over  the  plain  where  she  knew  the 
shepherds  kept  watch  over  their  flock.  A  cloud 
bright  as  the  sun  seemed  hanging  over  that 
field.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  heavens  had 
opened,  overflowing  with  light  on  that  spot. 

She  heard  voices  from  the  neighbouring  roof. 
Though  it  was  past  midnight,  tbe  priest  and  his 
family  were  gathered  there.  She  heard  their 
sobs  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  presently 
BaoheIsp(^: 

"Father,  is  it  the  sign  of  His  ccnuing?" 

Zadok  making  answer :  "  I  'rorily  twlieve  it  is, 
my  child." 

'iliey  knelt  in  worship,  the  aged  grandmother 

bursting  furth : 

"  It  is  the  King !  yea,  the  King  in  his  beauty ! " 

The  priest  after  a  while  breaking  into  a  psalm 
of  praise: 

*'  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  His  holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord 
ye.  His  angels,  that  do  His  commandments. 
Bless  iiie  Lord,  my  soul ! " 

And  in  the  stillness  of  the  uight,  a  song  of 
the  heavenly  host  was  heard.  So  it  appeared  to 
Vii^inia,  who  stood  tremUing  for  fear  and  joy, 
watching  the  wondrous  light.  It  &ded  away, 
heaven's  voices  ceasing;  but  the  maiden  stood 
motionless ;  and  so,  she  saw,  stood  the  neighbours, 
as  though  waiting  she  knew  not  for  what. 
There  were  steps  in  the  silent  street,  and  from 
the  mouths  of  those  that  ran  by,  Virginia  heard 
broken  words,  the  burden  of  which  was  worship 
and  thanksgiving. 

"Good  tidings  which  shall  be  to  all  the 
people,"  cried  the  one. 

"  Tidings  of  great  joy,"  the  other. 

"  It  is  the  Christ,  the  liord ! "  responded  the 
third.  "  Let  us  go  and  see  this  thing,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us  ! " 

"  Stop  ye,  friends,"  the  voice  of  Zadok  broke  in. 
"  Come  ye  from  the  field?  have  ye  seen  the  sign, 
the  gloiy  of  the  Lord?  " 

"  Delay  us  not,  but  come  with  us,"  they  cried. 

Come  to  see  a  Saviour  which  is  the  Christ  of  the 
Lord  bom  iAia  day,  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes, 
in  a  manger,  said  the  Angel." 

"  Tarry— tell  me  !  "  urged  Zadok,  but  they 
went  on  with  haste,  up  the  bill  toward  the  inn, 
the  stillness  of  night  settling  again  about 
Virginia. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  were  kept  on  the  pastures 
of  Bethlehem,  tiie  shepherds  tending  them  by 
turns,  the  three  sons  of  Elizabeth  abiding  in  the 
field  that  night,  yfhen  the  sun  had  set,  they 
had  left  their  house,  Uieir  widowed^ther^luiwg 
them  as  they  went :     Digitized  by  - 
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"  Jehovah,  the  Lord  God,  who  was  with  His 
servant  David  on  those  green  pastures,  be  with 
you  in  the  night." 

She  watched  the  departing  figures,  till  the 
spreading  darkness  hid  them  from  view,  and  then, 
re-entering  the  humble  dwelling,  she  cleared 
away  the  remains  of  supper,  milk,  bread,  grapes, 
and  sat  down  to  her  distaff,  busying  her  thoughts 
the  while.  Her  heart  went  forth  with  her  sons 
to  those  quiet  fields  where  they  would  watch  by 
the  flock.  She  thought  of  David,  the  King,  who 
had  been  a  shepherd  at  Bethlehem  even  as  they, 
and  she  repeated  some  of  his  psalms  which  she 
knew.  Was  it  not  the  deep  longing  for  the 
Messiah  which  more  than  anything  else  had 
inspired  those  prophetic  strains  ?  And  her  mind 
reverted  to  the  strange  news  of  wise  men  from 
the  east,  a  prayer  rising  to  her  lips. 

"  Yea,  Lord,  come  to  Thy  people ! "  Far  into  the 
night  she  sat  spinning  and  musing :  she  could 
not  think  of  retiring  to  rest,  slio  knew  not  why. 
The  stillness  of  the  night  had  enclosed  her.  There 
was  a  song  in  tho  distance — she  stopped  to  listen 
— a  song  borne  to  her  from  afar.  iShe  rose  from 
her  distaff,  opening  the  door.  The  heavens  were 
alight  with  radiance,  what  could  it  be?  and  wlieuco 
those  sounds  of  heavenly  harmony  that  filled  her 
ear  ?  She  went  up  the  steep  incline  that  overhung 
the  plain,  the  brightness  increasing,  the  song 
swelling  as  she  went.  With  beating  heart  she 
hastened  h&c  pace,  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill. 
O  wcmder !  O  marvellous  sight  I 

A  sea  of  glory  hanging  between  heaven  and 
earth  I  Figures  on  angel  wing  hoverini;  in  the 
air — a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 
QoA  with  a  song !  Dazzled,  awed,  Elizabeth 
bends  the  knee,  hiding  her  head.  And  lifting  her 
eyes  again,  lo  I  all  is  d^rk  and  still.  She  goes  back 
to  her  dwelling,  not  closing  the  door ;  and 
presently  her  sons  arrive,  with  beaming  faces. 

Mother — the  Messiah  has  corae — a  light  from 
heaven  and  an  angel — sending  us  to  seek  a  child 
in  a  manger — ^here  at  Bethlehem  !  '* 

"  Go,  my  sons,  1  follow,"  said  Elizabeth,  joy 
and  awe  trembling  in  her  heart. 

All  was  dark  at  the  inn.  Doors  were  closed, 
and  nothing  stirred,  the  dogs  even  were  silent, 
knowing  the  youths.  Wonderingly  they  stood 
still,  looking  for  guidance.  There  was  a  faint 
light  from  a  shed.  They  followed,  reachinc  a  door 
half-open.  There  was  a  soft  radiance  within,  not 
of  earthly  kindling,  lighting  up  a  wondrous  sight : 
a  young  woman,  a  num  luside  her,  and  a  babe 
lying  in  a  manger.  Ox  and  ass  looted  <hi  from 
their  stalls,  the  glory  of  Heavou  overshadowing 
the  scene. 

Elizabeth  found  her  sons  in  silent  adoration, 
and  she  too  knelt  by  the  new-bom  child.  Not  a 
sound  broke  upon  tho  holy  stillness — tiie  Christ- 
mas night  of  Bethlehem. 

•  •  •  «  « 

When  the  morning  had  risen,  little  Miriam  ran 
into  the  garden,  finding  her  father  and  grand- 
father in  earnest  conversation.  The  blind  man 
was  weeping  tears  of  joy;  he  heard  her  footstep, 
and  called  her  to  his  side. 

"  The  Lord's  Christ  has  come,  and  there  was  no 
place  for  Him,  save  in  a  manger,"  he  said.  "  No 
room  for  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world ! — 


Despised  and  rejected  of  men,  even  from  the  first ! 
Come,  little  maiden,  and  le^^  me  to  where  the 
Blessed  One  is  cradled  in  lowliness.  If  I  cannot 
«ee  Him,  I  may  yet  bo  near  Him — ^Let  us  go  and 
see  the  King  that  should  come !  " 

And  they  went — yoa  many  went,  rich  and  jkmt, 
young  and  old,  Jews  and  Oreutilcs  to  worship  thu 
Babe ;  the  priest  with  his  family,  Virginia,  the 
Koman  maiden,  Zillah  tho  Egyptian's  daughter, 
Abel,  the  carpenter,  with  wife  and  child,  the  poor 
hunchback  with  his  sisters,  and  many  more.  Thti 
sun  was  shining  brighUy  on  the  world's  Christ- 
mas morn. 

And  in  their  hearts'  gladness  they  made  known 
abroad  what  they  had  seen.  But  soon  they  per- 
ceived that  men  doubted,  some  shaking  their 
heads,  othei-s  mocking  them  ;  and  they  learned  to 
be  silent,  keeping  these  things  and  ponderii^ 
them  in  their  heart  even  as  Maty  did,  until  the 
time  when  the  Lord  Himself  commanded  His 
disciples,  saying : 

"Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  eveiy  ci-eature,  baptising  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sisn,  and  of  the 
Huly  Ghost — and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Even  so,  from  Christmas  to  C^iristmas : 

Emjf.vxlei. — God  wmi  us. 


I^laigcs  for  i^t  g0ttn0. 


THE  JACKDAWS  CHBISTBf  AS-TREE. 

C)I.M  T£i:  III. — UOV  THE  JXCKIUkV  DBBSSED  THE  TBEE. 

ERR  YIGLGELT  vaa  giringhisMden 

dinner. 

"And  -what  shall  I  get  for  the  ehit 
(Ircu  y  "  asked  Ectha. 

Hcrr  Vielgelt  drew  his  brows  togethei 
in  a  heavy  boowI.  "  Children !  What 
cMldrou?  If  people  don't  naut  children 
to  be  taken  by  the  uhoulders,  nnd  thrown  over  to  the 
other  side  of  ihc.  wall,  they  had  better  not  speak  about 
children  to  luc,  nor  lot  me  Bee  them  either.  Now  about 
my  dinucr  ap:iiiQ.  Let  mc  hear  if  you  remember  nil  I 
have  ordered  for  that,  and  for  my  supper  too." 

The  Hat  was  a  tolerably  long  one,  but  Ketha  repeated  it 
perfectly.    She  had  rtjcollectcd  everything. 

"  Humph  ! "  grunted  her  master,  almost  disappointed  that 
he  had  notliing  to  find  fault  about.  "  And  doa't  fnget  tbtt 
to-morrow  is  Christmas  Eve." 
"  Ach  !  no,"  Boid  cook  emphatically. 
The  very  idea  of  a  German  woman  being  told  not  to 
forget  Christmas-Eve  >  Why  sbe  could  not  do  it  if  she 
tried. 

"And,"  she  added,  really  forgetting  the  lato  Toniing 
given  her,  in  Iier  momentary  excitement — And  now  tbeie 
is  the  Ohristmaft-Treo  to  think  of^  for  the  children,  and  what 
you  will  wish  to  have  hung  upon  it  for  the  pretty  deois." 

Hcrr  Vielgelt  literally  screamed.  He  almost  jumped  too. 
in  hia  astonishment  and  rage,  but  he  was  too  heavy  to 
accomplish  that  feat  very  sattsfactotily. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said  at  last  in  a  toqp  of  withering  roa- 
tempt.  And  he  pl""95f|itfj^d^!t^^3^(^|f^[^  ^ 
podcets  as  he  spoke,  and  wiuareoEtiB  elbows,- 
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"  Perhaps  you  would  like  my  watch  to  hang  on  one  of 
the  boughs,  and  my  purse  on  another,  and  " 

What  other  articles  of  property  ho  was  about  to  mention 
most  remain  unknown,  for  his  pot  jackdaw  oame  and  took 
rather  a  eharp  bite  at  hia  heel  at  that  iuBtant*  and  ohauged 
tho  current  of  angei  to  itaclf. 

Ketha  went  bock  to  her  kitclien,  and  with  tho  gardener's 
help  she  and  Liza  and  Minna  did  get  a  Christmas-tree,  and 
hung  it  too,  that  nig^t,  wiUi  a  whole  heap  of  little  things, 
figure  cakoB  and  swcetmoata,  and  gilded  nuts  and  apples, 
ouch  things  ae  xejcAce  the  hearts  of  ehildresi 

But  the  three  good,  kind  semnts  sighed  rather  heaiilly 
over  the  poomoes  of  their  orrangement. 

■**  X o  nice  toys  for  them  undMncaUj  the  tree,  Minna .' " 
No  pretty  picture-books  poor  little  darling  Ketha  I " 

•*'So  comfortabb  warm  comforters,  and  pretty  little  silk- 
lined  muffs  fOT  them,  tucked  in  between  the  branchea," 
sighed  eeusible  Ketha  herself. 

And  while  the  servants  hung  their  Imght  looking  gifts 
on  the  tree,  and  sighed  over  their  slight  value,  the  three 
children  lay  fast  asleep  in  their  beds  upstairs,  no  one,  not 
tjven  Fritz  himself,  knowing  where  he  had  had  another 
hour's  sleep  the  afternoon  of  that  some  day. 

Fritz  was  scorcely  five  years  old,  and  a  tiny,  fragile  child 
of  his  age  too,  with  a  very  inrjuiring  mind.  Tho  great 
stove  in  the  kitchen  had  been  nearly  red  hot  all  day,  he 
had  had  a  very  nice  dinner,  be  felt  rather  drowsy,  and  with 
some  half-fixmed  idea  of  finding  his  own  way  up  to  the 
comfortable  bed  he  had  vrakened  to  find  himself  in  that 
morning,  he  toddled  away  unnoticed,  on  a  private  journey 
of  discovery.   It  proved  a  very  short  one. 

His  small  feet  had  carried  him  down  tho  corridor,  across 
the  passage,  and  into  the  hoU ;  his  head  nodded.  He  was 
so  sleepy  I  But  he  drew  himself  up  quickly.  He  did  not 
wiah  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  holL  That  would  not  be  at  all 
comfortable,  <tf  course  not. 

But  ah  I  see  there  then !  That  would  be  comfortable  I 

And  with  a  cry,  low  from  the  very  intensity  of  surprise 
and  delight,  **Tho  dear  Papa,  the  dear  Papa!"  Fritz- 
ohen  flew  throu^  a  half-open  door,  and  softly  scrambled 
up  on  to  the  knees  of  a  gentleman,  who  lay  sleeping  in  a 
big  armchair  with  a  blond  smile  upon  his  lips. 

Curling  himself  up  with  the  trustful  oosiness  (tf  sleepy 
kittens  poaaessed  eUher  of  fiour  legs  or  two,  Fritdein  was 
sound  asleep  in  a  twinkling,  and  when  the  dreamland 
smiles  had  fitded  away,  and  Herr  Vielgelt  woke  up,  be 
found  a  tiny  boy  with  a  lovely  fair  face,  and  a  lot  of  soft, 
wavy  hair  lying  nestled  in  his  arms. 

When  Fritzchen  woke  up,  or  rather  when  ho  was 
awakened  by  dismayed  Ketha,  he  found  himself  lying 
alone  in  the  big  azmohair,  with  no  man  in  the  room  at  ^1. 

<*  Oh  I  dear,  I  must  have  dreamed  it,"  he  sobbed  in  dis- 
appointoient,  "  but  I  finked  I  bod  founded  our  own  papa 
again." 

"  Whatever  would  have  happened  if  Herr  Vei'gelt  had 
caught  you  in  this  chtdr  I "  gasped  Ketha.  Bhe  turned  pole 
at  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

She  would  have  turned  pale  again  very  likely  if  she  had 
seen  that  big,  broad  shadow  just  outside  the  door  of  the 
disused  room  beside  the  kitchen,  when  she  and  her  fellow- 
servants  were  dressing  the  tree,  and  mourning  over  the 
poverty  of  its  fruit. 

"  Jacky,  can't  yon  give  us  something  to  hmg  on,"  said 
one  of  the  maids.  And  Jacky  put  his  head  on  ono  side  and 
looked  knowing. 

The  next  meming,  Christmas  Eve,  Herr  Vielgelt  went 
out  very  early,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  finished  his  breakfast, 
and  when  he  returned,  ahntly  before  twelve  o'clock,  if  anyone 
had  seen  him  stealing  into  his  house  with  evident  anxiety 
not  to  be  seen,  the  watcher  must  have  imagined  him  to  be 
some  thief  rather  than  the  master.    The  large  jMucels 


j  under  his  arms  stolen  goods,  perhaps,  which  he  wanted  to 
hide  away. 

Having  eaten  a  very  liearty  dinner  with  very  hearty 
appreciation,  ae  usual,  of  his  servant's  good  cooker}-, 
Herr  Vielgelt  left  tho  dinner  table,  tlirew  himself  into  Ids 
great  cndiioned  armchair*  and  began,  businflfls-like,  to 
count  how  much  money  he  had  spent  thai  morning.  Borne 
loose  change  was  in  his  pooket  with  his  watch.  He  pulled 
out  his  watch,  and  htid  it  oa  tho  table  beside  him.  A 
minute  after  ho  put  hu  purse  beside  it.  Then~wQnder  of 
wonders — some  sbonge,  dawning  memories  prompting  him 
he  fetched  his  mother's  long  neglected  Bible,  and  sa^sfied 
curiosity  by  hunting  up  the  passage  from  the  2ath  chapter 
of  St  Matthew,  which  his  oook  hod  quoted  at  him  the  night 
before  yesterday. 

Finally,  he  laid  his  book  down  also  on  the  table  beside 
the  other  things,  opened  the  room  door  a  little  way,  fi^ded 
his  hands  and  fell  asleep. 

"  Aw,"  said  the  jackdaw  softly,  when  a  deep,  long  snore 
thoroughly  proclaimed  the  fact  that  his  owner  slept. 

Many  people  had  a  settled  conviction  that  the  Herr 
Vielgelt's  jackdaw  was  a  deal  cleverer  than  any  right- 
minded  bird  ought  to  be.  And  certainly  they  might  have 
been  forgiven  this  opinion  if  they  had  seeu  Jacky  then. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  that  he  had  been  cun- 
ningly watching  for  his  human  companion  to  go  to  sleep,  in 
order  that  he  might  run  no  risk  of  interruption  during  the 
performance  of  a  little  piece  of  business  that  he  had  it  in 
his  bird  mind  to  accomplish. 

As  soon  as  ho  saw  the  Herr  Vielgelt  compose  himself  to 
his  afte^inner  nap,  he  hopped  up  on  to  the  table  just  out 
of  sight  behind  tho  chair,  and  thi»e  he  stood  like  a  amall 
sentinel,  head  on  ono  side,  and  one  eye  ahnt,  till  he  heaid 
that  snore. 

What  a  change  I  open  went,  the  closed  eye,  up  ir&at  the 
head,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  general  wide-awake  sort 
of  ruffle  of  the  whole  plumage,  and  then  that  soft,  most 
knowing  of  all  possible  remarks—"  Aw  1 " 

After  that  Jacky  went  to  noxk,  and  a  oonnderable 
deal  of  trouble  and  fatigue  he  fDund  he  had  planned 
for  htmaeU;  as  he  mods  several  jomneys  baekwaids  and 
forwards  between  the  dining-table  and  the  Ohristnus- 
treo.  The  last  item  in  his  proceedings  neoriy  got  uiK>ed 
in  the  bud,  for  as  a  sharp,  tearing  sound  fell  upon  the 
sleeper's  ears,  he  moved  uneasily,  and  almost  woke. 
Jacky  got  away  with  something  fluttering  in  his  beak  aa 
fast  as  he  could,  bock  to  tho  fasdnatiug  tree. 

He  had  not  watched  tiie  servants  at  their  interesting  task 
for  nothing. 

Meantime,  while  tho  master  slept  and  the  bird  was  busy, 
the  maida  had  taken  the  children  upstairs,  to  make  some 
little  dressing  arrangements  in  honour  of  the  Christmas 
entertainment  they  were  going  to  treat  them  to  that 
evening.  A  small  parcel  of  a  few  rather  shabby  ribbons 
Ketha  had  found  in  the  foreign  trunk,  and  she  proceeded 
to  get  them  out  now  to  tie  round  the  children's  clean 
pinafores.  The  next  moment  she  started  round  with  an 
excited  cry  of  delight. 

"  Oh  1  Minna,  Liza— only  look  I  Only  fancy  my  having 
overlooked  this  parcel  of  lovely  sashes  with  all  my 
rummaging  yesterday,  and  then  to  have  tnmod  them 
right  up  to  the  top  of  everything,  after  all" 

"Whenever  did  the  dear  mother  get  them,"  wondered 
Greta  in  rosy  delight,  as  tho  rich  blue  ribbon  was  being 
tied  around  her  vraist. 

And  then  with  kisses,  and  gentle  reminders  not  to 
"  tumble  themselves,"  the  little  ones  were  despatched 
down-stairs,  while  their  kind  new  nurses  set  to  work  to 
dress  their  own  hair,  and  get  out  their  own  best  bows  and 
caps  in  respect  to  the  three  small  goes^  tl^^Be&jaiiUhe 
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CHAPTEB  IV, — '*  ESTEB  THOU  IMTO  THE  JOT." 

With  a  swing  along  the  bannieten,  and  a  light  Bpriog  to 
wind  np  with,  Franz  got  downstaira  on  his  way  back  to  the 
kitchen,  which  was  the  only  nursery  the  Berrants  had  dared 
at  yet  to  let  the  ohildien  occupy. 

Gretchen'e  fleet,  light  feet  tripped  down  after  him.  Dot 
and  go  one  came  Fritz's  short  little  legs  bringing  up  the 
rear.  But  even  his  deliberate  progreas  wu  hastened  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  he  almost  tumbled  down  the  last  three  steps, 
as  ho  exclaimed  excitedly, 

"Oh!  Greta  look,  look  I  Franz,  look  there.  What  has 
Jacky  got  in  his  mouth,  see  there  the  cleTer  little  bird." 

Whatever  he  had  got,  he  and  his  prize  disappeared 
through  an  atom  of  an  openiDg  in  a  door,  neu  the  one  into 
the  kitchen  whidi  they  had  been  boond  for. 

Eager  with  amusement  and  onriotitr  the  oUldien  flew  in 
^ter  bim.  And  then  they  simnltaneoudy  grasped  each 
other's  hands,  and  stood  quite— quite  stilL' 

**  Oh— h— h  I "  they  bxeathed  in  mingled  awe  and  ad- 
miiation. 

There  stood  a  wonderful  tree.  What  greater  effiset  it 
Muld  have  had  upon  them  had  they  flirt  teen  it,  as  the 
servants  intended  they  should,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  its 
ligjited  candles,  it  is  difllcalt  to  say.  They  were  stricken 
almost  dumb,  as  it  was,  with  admiration  and  delij^t. 

**A  real,  live  Christmas-tree  1"  Hurmnred  Fritt  in  an 
eestacy. 

The  loving  mother  in  Africa  hod  often  told  her  little 
ones  tales  and  anecdotes  of  Chriatmaa-trees,  and  now,  as 
Fritz  pnt  it,  her  tales  had  come  to  life. 

At  last  Uiey  began  to  move  forward,  almost  inch  by  inch. 

They  had  a  great  deal  more  diffidence  in  their  composi- 
tions than  the  jackdaw.  An  individual  who  had  just 
approached  the  room,  and  was  peering  round  the  comer  of 
the  door,  began  to  marvel  at  their  patience. 

But  he  Imd  seen  hundreds  upon  Lundreds  of  Christmas- 
trees  before,  and  they  had  never  before  this  seen  one. 

At  length,  however,  amuaement  at  Jacky'e  persistency  in 
trying  to  make  a  scrap  of  paper  stick  on  to  the  end  of  a 
twig,  overoame  deference,  and  the  children  made  a  final 
spring  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Ofa  1 "  cried  little  Fritz  at  the  top  pitch  of  his  clear 
voic«.  ■*  Here's  a  watz,  a  bid  one,  and  it  does  go  tick — ^tiok. 
Perhaps  dats  for  me." 

"And  here's- a  big  long  silk  purse,"  laughed  Gretchen, 
ela|^)Ii^  her  hands."  And  money  in  both  ends— perhaps 
that's  for  me  and  Franz.  Oh  no.  We'll  have  the  cakes 
periiaps.  And  Ketha  and  Hinna  and  Liza  must  have  the 
money.  They  aie  so  kind." 

Fianz  located  round  tarn  his  side  of  the  tree;  **Greta, 
Jaeky  has  been  te^ng  a  BiUe,  I  am  afiaid." 

All  the  three  sweet,  bi^;ht  faoes  grew  grare  at  that,  ud 
sorry. 

**  But,"  went  on  Franz.  *'  The  bit  he  has  pushed  in  hero 
is  a  beauliftal  jMnmise  for  Ketha,  I  think,  **  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Gretchen.  But  her  face  looked  more 
serious  thau  before.  8he  too  had  found  one  of  Jacky's 
additions  to  the  presents  on  the  tree.  And  she  whispered 
solemnly : 

"  I  hope,  Franz,  there  isn't  nobody  that  this  bit  round 
here  would  be  a  proper  gift  for.   It's  so  very  terrible. 

**  <  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which 
believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea."* 

**Hy  little  maid,"  eaid  a  deep,  trembling  voice,  '^wilt 
thou  give  that  to  me  ?  " 


The  children  turned,  startled  to  find  that  they  were  not 
alone.  There  stood  tho  gentleman  whom  Gretchen  had 
applied  to,  to  learn  the  way  to  the  good,  kind  Herr  Vielgelt. 
But  she  decided  privately  that  he  had  not  got  a  toothache 
now,  neither  did  he  look  tho  least  bit  cross. 

She  would  have  thought  though  that  he  looked  shy,  only 
that  it  was  so  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  great,  grown- 
up gentleman  could  look  so. 

But  Greta's  incredulity  on  the  subject  notwithstanding, 
it  is  very  certain  that  Herr  Vielgelt  did  feel  most  particularly 
ahy  and  awkward,  five  minutes  later,  when  bis  cook  and 
housemaids  all  came  hurrying  in,  dismayed  and  that  the 
children  had  disoovered  the  treat  in  store  for  them  before 
the  proper  time;  and  they  drew  together  like  three 
frightened  mice,  still  more  ^imayed,  when  they  fbond 
themselves  in  the  preeenoe  of  thair master! 

Diamay  gm  way  to  Uie  belief  &at  they  must  be 
dreaming,  when  they  beard  little  Fritz's  bdMite  touk  say 
brightly,  **  Are  yon  a  aeoond  papa  for  ni?" 

And  they  saw  the  oblld  was  in  Us  aims.  HerrTie^lt's 
heart  ms  not  dead.  It  bad  been  froatbonnd,  but  it  was 
thawed  now,  thanks  to  the  innoeant  ohild-teaohers  amt  to 
him  by  a  loving  Father's  gradonsDMB. 

There  were  plenty  of  pretty  things  on  that  Christmas- 
Tree  thai  day,  uid  oomflt«table  things  underneath  besides. 
f<x  every  one.  For  his  share  Herr  Tielgdt  took  Uie  pieoes, 
this  awful  warning,  and  the  most  blessed  invitation,  which 
the  jackdaw  had  torn  out  of  his  mother's  Bible,  Jacky's  cou- 
tributioQ  towards  the  dressing  of  the  Christmas-Tree. 

Q.  smBixa. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


0  DAY  MOST  CALlf,  HOST  BXICKT  I  .  .  , 

Th«  whk  wbrk  dark  but  ros  thy  light.— J/eritrl. 


CONTINENTAL  C0UNTEIE3  AND  THEIH  POOR. 


XHB  FIBHERHAn's  orphans. 


THE  condition  of  the  poor  has  occupied  a  large 
place  in  public  consideration  during  the  past 
year.  Alms-giving  is  happily  no  longer  the 
measure  of  our  Christian  benevolence.  It  may 
be  profitable  at  this  season,  when  the  sense  of 
common  brotherhood  is  quickened  by  the  message 
of  peace  and  good-will,  to  look  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits,  and  83e  how  Christendom  is 
dealing  with  some  of  the  more  urgent  aspects  of 
the  question. 

Between  our  own  poor-relief  system  and  that 
which   prevails   in  most  continental  countries 
there  are  certain  important  differences.    Here  in 
Vo.  UB9.— Dkubik  20, 1SS4. 


England  a  destitute  person  is  legally  entitled  to 
relief.  Cost  what  it  may,  the  destitute  must  be 
afforded  assistance,  and  ratepayers  are  compelled 
to  find  the  money. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  com- 
pulsory relief.  No  persons,  except  lunatics  and 
deserted  children,  have  any  legal  right  to  State 
support,  however  destitute  they  may  be.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  as  is  sometimes  assumed  that 
the  French  have  no  system  of  poor  relief.  They 
have  an  elaborate  and  in  some  respects  a  very  suc- 
cessftd  system,  but  they  have  no  poor  rate.  The 
funds  are  mainly  contributed  by  charity,  though 
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the  administration  of  them  is  under  strict  control. 
The  charitable  public  and  the  government,  in  fact 
work  together  in  the  great  cause  of  benevolence. 
The  work  in  France,  and  in  some  other  continental 
countries,  is  regarded  as  a  purely  charitable  one, 
and  it  is  understood,  moreover,  that  it  can  bo 
carried  on  only  so  far  as  funds  permit.  "In 
England,"  says  an  official  report  now  before  us, 
"  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  poverty,  and  cost 
what  it  may,  it  must  be  relieved.  In  France 
there  is  only  a  certam  amount  to  be  distributed 
in  rdief,  m.a.  it  is  doled  out,  not  to  all  the  noo^- 
toTis,  but  to  the  most  meritorious.  Many  deserving 
cases  are  left  unrelieved,  simply  because  there  are 
no  means  of  assisting  them." 

It  is,  possibly,  to  these  characteristic  features 
of  the  French  system— added,  it  may  be,  to  the 
great  stress  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
always  laid  upon  alms-giving  as  a  Christian  duty 
— that  we  may  trace  much  of  that  ready  and 
sympathetic  benevolence  which  we  sometimes 
foncy  is  especially  observable  in  our  Gallic 
neighbours.  "  The  lunount  of  public  and  private 
diarity  bestowed  upon  orphan  and  neglected 
children  in  France,"  said  Mr.  William  Tallack, 
in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times  *  recently,  "  is  shown  to 
be  very  conaiderable,  and  is  most  honourable  to 
tiie  character  of  the  French  people."  The  public 
charity  of  France,  that  whidi  corresponds  to  our 
out-door  poor-law  relief,  is  administered  to  all 
classes  and  creeds,  as  far  as  funds  will  permit,  by 
huredux  de  htenfaisance,  or  boards  of  benevolence. 
But  there  are  no  workhouses  in  France.  To  take 
in  the  poor,  and  shelter  and  maintain  them,  is 
the  work  of  private  charities,  numerous  in  Paris, 
but  comparatively  few.  in  provincial  France,  and 
of  course  inaccessible  to  a  large  section  of  .the 
population  at  a  distance  from  the  capital.  Even 
in  Paris  charitable  institutions,  though  numerous, 
are  most  of  them  religioas,  and  are  confined  to 
roecifie  objeotEi  and  certain  sections  of  the  people. 
So  that  in  I^ris,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces, 
there  are  gaps  in  whicii  that  noblest  form 
of  charity — ^that  which  does  good  fsom  real 
goodness  at  peraonal  sacrifice — ^finds  abundant 
scope.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are  such 
incidents  of  charity,  as  that  presented  in  our 
illustration,  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
in  France.  Mr.  Laby  depicts  the  fi.aherman'8- 
orphans,  as  he  has  seen  them  welcomed  in  the 
village  homes,  the  charge  of  fdl  kind-hearted 
neighbours. 

According  to  official  statements  published  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  there  were  only  two  countries 
in  Europe,  England  and  Denmark,  in  which  the 
poor  are  relieved  exclusively  by  a  special  tax 
levied  for  the  purpose;  and  we  may  add  thero 
would  seem  to  be  no  other  countries  in  Europe  in 
whioh  at  one  time  of  day  charity  was  more 
abused  or  wrought  more  mischief.  We  have  had 
agrand  reform  here  however,  and  in  1868  the  Danes 
nude  a  serious  attempt  to  pat  th^  charitable 
s^rstem  on  an  improved  basis,  and  at  the  present 
time  England  and  Denmark  are  pretty  much 
alike  in  their  poor-law  systems.  Sweden  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  stringent  of  any 
European  state  in  its  dealings  with  the  poor. 
Public  relief  to  the  able-bodied  is  in  Sweden 
positively  forbidden  by  statute,  and  it  is  mcnre- 


over  specially  enacted  that  every  poor  board  shall 
possess  the  rights  of  guardians  and  masters,  not 
only  over  those  who  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  poor-law  funds,  but  over  all  persons 
who  through  idleness  or  indifference  shall  allow 
anv  members  of  their  family  to  become  charge- 
able to  public  relief.  Mastership  over  those  in 
receipt  of  public  relief  has  not  been  idtogether  un- 
known to  otiber  countries,  indeed  we  have  of  course 
at  the  present  time  one  phase  of  it  in  the  power 
that  our  poor-law  guardians  have  to  compel 
inmates  of  workhouses  and  casual  wards  to 
labour.  But  the  most  curious  phase  of  it  was 
that  which  once  prevailed  in  Bd.gium.  In  that 
country  paupers  were  formerly  boarded  out 
among  the  inhabitants,  the  allotment  of  these 
being  made  by  a  kind  of  Dutch  auction  to 
whomsoever  accepted  the  lowest  price  for  their 
support.  "  The  public,"  says  a  report  now  before 
us,  "was  invited  to  the  auction  by  the  usual 
means  for  giving  publicity.  The  paupers  were 
exhibited  and  closely  scrutinized  as  to  their 
capacities  or  infirmities  by  the  surrounding 
amateurs,  and  finally  knocked  down  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  amidst  the  jokes  of  the  populace." 
Paupers  thus  dealt  with  were  the  infirm  and  the 
young,  and  bidding  were  no  doubt  based  on  the 
expectation  of  making  them  useful.  The  system 
has  now  given  place  to  the  ^^fermes-ko^ices" 
private  institutions  where  infirm  paupers  and 
children  are  received  on  conditions  that  they 
shall  earn  their  own  living  at  least  partially,  by- 
some  light  work  suited  to  thoir  strength,  pay- 
ment being  made  for  them  by  the  commune  to 
which  they  belong,  according  ta  circumstances, 
sometimes  not  more  than  twopence  a  day  being 
allowed.  These  fermeB-ko^iceg  are  small  farms, 
and  the  work  exacted  is,  we  suppose,  usually  some 
form  of  farm  labour. 

Among  the  more  curious  phases  of  continental 
poor  law,  one  or  two  points  of  tiie  system  prevail- 
ing in  Saxony  are  worthy  of  a  passing  notice. 
For  one  thing  the  funds,  out  of  which  the  poor 
are  relieved,  are  partially  provided  by  collections 
made  at  wedding,  drristeuings,  burials,«and  at 
the  holy  communion.  Beal  estate  changing  hands 
— even  when  it  is  a  simple  gift — is  subject  to  a 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  name  is 
the  case  with  all  balls,  concerts,  performances, 
exhibitions  or  any  kind  of  amusement  for  which 
it  is  necessary  to  get  police  permission.  If  such 
supplies  are  not  found  sufficient,  then  the  good 
people  of  Saxony  are  "invited"  to  contribute 
a  share  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.  *'  The  amount  to  bo  given 
or  subscribed  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
individual ;  however,  if  -a  person  should  refuse 
fdl  conteibution  to  l^e  said  fund,  or  if  he  should 
offer  a  sum  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his 
means,  and  the  requirement  of  the  poor-law  fund, 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  to  be  given  by 
him  may  bo  fixed  by  the  authorities."  Thus  the 
subscribers  to  the  tanA  have  the  satisfaction  of 
indulging  in  volimtary  charity,  exercised,  how- 
over,  under  a  stimulating  consciousness  tbat  if 
they  do  not  give  voluntarily,  they  will  have  to 
do  it  by  compulsion.  But  perhajis  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  poor-law  machinery  in 
Saxony  is  its  power  to  deal  /wii' 
Digitized  by  VJ 
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giyen  to  extravagance,  drunkenness,  or  idleness." 
The  poor-law  board  may  propose  to  the  civil 
authorities  that  trustees  should  be  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  property  such  jjersons  may 
possess,  in  order  to  secure  the  community  against 
the  otherwise  inevitable  result  of  extravagance, 
drunkenness,  or  idleness.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  application  of  the  adage  that 
"  prevention  is  better  than  cure."  Notwi^stand- 
ing  such  drastic  measures  as  these,  the  Saxons 
habitually  manifest  a  deal  of  kindly  ChriBtian 
feeling  towards  their  poor.  Spesiking  of  charity 
in  Leipzig,  the  British  consul  there  in  a  report 
to  the  Foreign  Office  says,  "  Of  general  measures 
taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  those 
are  not  forgotten  which  zealous  and  benevolent 
persons  would  be  sure  to  recommend.  I  need 
only  mention  the  distribution  of  popular  literature, 
kindly  reception  and  treatment  of  children  in 
establishments  and  Sunday  schools,  ChriBtmas 
treats,  visitations,  and  warnings  to  attend  church, 
to  road  prayers,  and  to  say  grace  at  home."  This 
may  be  taken  as  the  o£&cial  way  of  inculcating  a 
great  deal  of  activity  of  a  Christian  and  sympa- 
thetic kind,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  only  sound 
fuid  satisfactory  charity.  It  is  remarkable  to 
observe  in  gkmoing  through  a  body  of  reports 
dealing  wiw  poor  relief  all  over  Sorope  how 
inevitably  the  cold,  mechanical  doling  out  of 
money,  or  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  been  found 
to  demoralise  uid  pauperise  the  people,  and  how 
ready  all  the  governments  seem  to  be  to  avail, 
themselves  of  uie  co-operation  of  the  Christian 
workers  among  the  poor. 

Even  charity  of  tie 'warm-hearted,  Christian 
kind  needs,  however,  to  bo  exercised  with  care 
and  discrimination,  and  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
lessons  of  self-help.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
always  attached  much  importance  to  alms-giving 
as  a  work  of  merit ;  but  it  has  failed  egregiously 
to  inculcate  with  due  earnestness  the  sturdier 
virtues  of  independence  and  industry  and 
integrity.  When  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was 
still  acknowledged  in  Bome,  a  high  authority  on 
matters  relating  to  the  poor  of  Italy  says :  **  One 
of  the  cities  m  which  there  is  the  greatest 
abundance  of  wretches  who  live  upon  charity 
is  our  future  capital,  Home."  A  cardinal  of 
the  Boman  Church,  in  aJliision  to  a  large  class 
of  these  "wretches,"  says  that  the  majority  of 
them,  it  must  be  confessed,  belong  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  lead  dissipated  lives  and  have  no 
trade  or  profession,  not  a  few  of  them  being 
imder  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  Italy,  we 
believe,  is  at  the  present  time  the  only  countiy  of 
Europe — excepting  perhaps  Spain,  of  which  we  are 
not  quite  sure — iii  which  mendicants  are  licensed. 
Not  a  great  many  years  ago  a  very  curious 
phase  of  be^ar  licensing  existed  in  Bmue.  A 
chosen  band  of  fort^  beggars  received  special 
licence  from  the  cu^inal  vicar  to  take  post  mside 
the  doors  of  churches  dxiring  the  solemnity 
called  the  forty  hours,  and  the  devout  had  to  pass 
on  each  occasion  between .  two  long  rows  of 
vociferous  mendicants,  whose  clamour  even  dis- 
turbed the  prayers  of  the  congregation  within. 
Of  these  privileged  beggars  about  half  were  blind, 
and  the  rest  were  cnpples.  One-third  of  the 
whole  number  were  •wwaen,  the  age  for  admis- 


sion was  not  fixed,  and  the  licence  was  held  during 
good  behaviour.  Sir  Alexander  Pigot  thus  de- 
scribes the  custom,  aud  he  says  elsewhere  that  a 
law  of  1865  provides  that  in  communes  where 
there  is  no  mendicity,  any  lame  persons  unable  to 
work,  and  who  have  neither  means  of  bubaistenee 
nor  relations  bound  by  law  to  8upi>ort  them, 
shall  receive  from  the  municipal  authorities 
certificates  of  poverty  and  inability  to  work,  which 
certificates,  duly  counter-signed  by  the  <tistrict 
political  authorities,  shall  be  considered  as  licences 
to  beg  within  the  district  In  Elizabeth's  time, 
or  th»eahout,  in  tins  country  it  was  usnol  to 
grant  a  beggar's  licence  to  brokui  down  authors 
and  other  meritorious  persons  occasionally,  and 
the  thing  has  not  been  unknown  in  other 
countries,  too,  but  it  is  a  remnant  of  darkness 
which  only  Italy  adheres  to  now.  Even  in 
Portugal  they  have  asylums  where  the  aged  and 
helpless  are  received,  and  mendicants  are  liable 
to  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

Perhaps  in  speaking  of  Italy  as  the  only 
European  country  in  which  mendicancy  is 
licensed,  exception  onght  to  have  been  made  in 
the  case  of  Turkey,  only  one  always  regards  the 
Turks  as  Asiatics  rather  than  Europeans.  Turkey 
seems  to  be  Uie  great  country  for  mendicants. 
Mohammed  enjoined  his  people  "  to  show  kind- 
ness unto  parents  and  relations  and  orphans 
and  the  poor,"  and  "not  to  repress  the  orphan, 
nor  to  repulse  the  beggar," — ^rather  a  hatting 
version  of  the  teaching  Christ  had  impart^ 
before  him,  and  tJiough  not  exactly  licensed,  men- 
dicancy in  Turkey  is  universal,  and  is  subjected 
to  none  of  those  checks  which  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity not  only  permits,  but  requires  in  more  en- 
lightened countries.  There  is  a  certain  system 
of  poor  relief  in  Turkey,  but,  says  Mr.  Hubert 
Jemingham,  "  the  principal  effect  of  it  upon  the 
comfort,  character  («id  condition  of  the  Mussul- 
man inhabitants,  is  to  disturb  the  ene,  sour  the 
other,  and  impoverish  the  third."  There  is  one 
feature  of  poor  relief  in  Turkey  to  which  perhaps  a 
passing  allusion  ought  to  be  made.  It  has  relation 
to  the  disposal  of  foundling  children  among  the 
Greek  Christians,  and  whi^  is  said  often  to  call 
into  play  much  real  charily  among  the  lowly  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church — pernicious  though 
the  system  must  be  in  some  respects.  Foundlings 
abandoned  by  their  parents  are  brought  to  the 
Church  and  officially  adopted  by  the  vestry, 
which  forthwith  hands  them  over  to  some  poor 
family,  paying  a  small  sum  for  maintenance.  It 
is  a  matter  of  constant  observation  that  the 
poor  are  extremely  charitable.  They  understand 
want  and  privation  and  suffering  from  their  own 
practical  experience,  and  are  often  more  tender- 
hearted and  sympathetic  than  those  who  have- 
never  known  poverty.  And  among  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Turkey  it  is  said  these  helpless  little 
ones  often  find  happy  homes  and  foster-parents,  to 
whom  they  become  fondfy  attached,  and  though, 
of  course,  an^  system  which  encourages  parents 
to  shirk  their  natural  duties  must  be  disastrous, 
their  method  of  dealing  with  foundlings — very 
similar  to  a  plan  we  are  now  adopting  extensively 
with  our  own  pauper  children — has  proved,  so 
far  as  the  cmldren  are  concenied,  generally 
satis&ctory.  Digitized  by  V  Ic 
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PAST  IL— "IN  HIS  NAKE  SHALL  THE  GENTILES  TBUffT." 


CHAPTER  I. — AT  THEBES  80XB  THIETT  TSABS  LATER. 


IT-E  pavement  of 
a  epaoious  conrt- 
yard  was  hot 
with  tlie  burn- 
ing rays  of  the 
African  sun,  the 
aye  being 
ilazzled  with  the 
scorching  light. 
Shelter  there 
was  none,  save 
beneath  the 
W(x»den  veranda 
tliat  ran  round 
the  building, 
inclosing  the 
court. 

There  were 
gnmps  of  people 
about,  walking 
■  or  standing,  but  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
an  undertone,  as  befitting  the  precincts  of  a  holy 
temple.  A  famous  academy,  in  which  the  youths 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  were  led  in  walks  of 
learning,  was  established  there. 

It  was  an  afternoon  on  which  the  pupils  wero 
permitted  to  receive  visitors.  One  of  the  young 
people,  a  tall  slim  lad,  in  a  white  linen  garment 
that  descended  to  his  feet,  walked  to  and  fro, 
-thoughtfully,  by  the  side  of  a  woman  whom 
sorrow  rather  than  the  weight  of  years  had  bowed. 
She  wore  a  dark  robe,  held  together  with  a 
scarlet  girdle  fringed  with  gold,  the  kerchief  that 
bid  her  hair  matdiing  the  same.  Both  were 
silent.  At  last  the  youth  began  with  low, 
reluctant  voice :  "  Mother,  I  have  something  to 
tell  you;  it  fills  my  heart,  yet  I  fear  to  grieve 
you,'* 

Lifting  her  beantifnl  saddened  eyes,  the 
woman  said  gently:  "Adding  to  my  trouble? 
what  is  it,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Dearest  mother,"  exclaimed  the  boy  tenderly, 
"just  because  I  know  how  you  sorrow,  I  have  felt 
unable  for  months  to  speak  to  you  of  this  matter." 

**  For  months !  how  could  my  son  keep  any- 
thing from  his  mother  for  the  space  of  months  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  secret  that  I  withheld  from  you, 
but  a  struggle  with  myself.** 

"Tell  me  now,"  she  said. 

"  Not  here,  where  others  are  about  us."  And 
Anana  opened  one  of  the  numerous  doors  leading 
into  the  building,  his  mother  following  him  to 
his  own  little  chamber.  It  was  high  and  airy, 
though  narrow,  the  walls  being  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  There  were  shelves,  on  which 
could  be  seen  scrolls  of  papyrus,  waxen  tablets, 
dried  plants,  and  the  skeletons  of  birds.  The 
furniture  was  of  the  simplest,  consisting  of  a 
table,  a  couple  of  stools,  and  a  raised  wooden 


structure  which  represented  the  bed,  with  a  lion- 
skin  by  way  of  covering.    The  mother  sat  down. 

"  Now  tell  me,*'  she  said. 

And  the  youth  began  with  supplicating  voice  : 
"Can  you  forgive  me,  mother,  if  I  say,  I  am 
longing  to  leave  you  ?  " 

"Leave  me?  ah  yes,  to  go  to  Heliopolis;  I 
must  he  prepared  for  that.  You  will  finish  your 
studies  there,  as  your  father  and  grandfather 
have  done  before  you.  But  you  are  sorry  to  leave 
your  lonely  mother.    Is  it  not  so?  " 

"  No,  mother,"  he  replied  slowly.  "  I  may  he 
glad  to  go  to  Heliopolis  some  day,  but  at  present 
I  would  like  to  be  free  of  bonds  for  a  time." 

"  Free  ?  "  echoed  the  mother,  marvelling. 

*'  Yes !  "  he  cried  passionately,  "  free  to  go 
where  the  heart  draws  me,  I  long  to  go  ! " 

"  But  what  says  the  chief  priest  to  this  ?  " 

"  He  was  displeased  at  first  when  I  spoke  to  him. 
Bat  to-day  he  informed  me  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  had  resolved  to  send  me  to  the  niUs  of 
Judsm  to  gather  medical  herbs  there,  uoA.  to  pro- 
cure at  Jerusalem  some  Hebrew  manuscripts  to 
enrich  our  library.  And,  mother,  my  heart  leapt 
for  joy  when  he  told  me  this  !  For  Judeea  is  the 
one  place  in  the  world  I  have  wished  to  visit." 

"  Why  so?"  asked  the  mother,  surprised. 

"  There  is  a  man  there  whom  I  have  longed  to 
see.  It  may  be  a  year  or  more  that  strange  news 
reached  us  of  a  prophet  who  had  risen  in  Judea, 
a  man  like  unto  God.  And  lately  one  of  our 
scholars  was  visited  by  two  men  who  had  been 
to  Jerusalem.  With  their  own  eyes  they  hero 
seen  how  this  prophet,  whom  people  call  the 
Messiah,  raised  a  man  who  was  dead.  Again  and 
again  they  have  witnessed  His  healing  people 
from  all  mfUiner  of  sickness,  making  the  bhnd  to 
see,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.  He  lives  in  poverty, 
and  He  teaches  the  poorest  and  most  despised, 
taking  reward  of  no  man.  There  is  a  report  also 
that  he  has  been  to  Egypt  as  a  babe,  his  parents 
bringing  him  hither,  fearing  the  bloodthirsty 
tyranny  of  the  king  of  Judaea.  His  doctrine  is 
very  marvellous.  He  says  He  is  sent  to  the  poor, 
to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives  and  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.  Some  think  He  is  the  King  that  shall 
save  His  people." 

At  these  words  the  youth's  mother  roee  to  her 
feet,  trembling  as  she  said :  **He  is  called  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Joseph  iha  carpenter,  and  of  Mary  I " 

"  It  is  so,  mother ;  but  whence  have  yon  these 
names?"  replied  her  son,  wondering.  Bat  2Sllah 
spoke  not,  lost  in  silence,  her  thon^ts  travelling 
to  the  past. 

But  raising  her  dark  eyes  presently;  she  said 
strangely  calm  :  "  I  shall  go  with  you,  my  son." 

"  To  Judaea !  Nay,  mother,  bow  should  you 
leave  home,  and  the  gi!Xi^9^t^i^^zH90i@E^  IC 
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*'  The  dead  need  me  no  longer,"  she  said. 
""Where  you  go,  my  only  son  now,  I  will  follow. 
I  too  must  see  the  Messiah.  He  was  bom  when 
I,  as  a  maiden,  lived  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  land 
of  Judsea,  whither  your  grandfather  had  taken 
hie  ailing  wife.  Strange  things  happened  when 
He  was  bom. 

"  Tell  me,  mother,"  inquired  Anana,  "  for  my 
heart  bums  within  me,  yearning  to  know  more." 


THE  TTOSDBBnJL  SAMS. 


*'  Not  now,  my  son,"  she  said, "  let  me  rather  go 
to  speak  to  the  chief  priest  about  you." 

And  Zillah  went  to  the  house  within  a  shady 
grove  by  the  sacred  lake,  the  clear  waters  of 
which  reflected  the  gigantic  shapes  of  a  row  of 
sphinxes  along  its  shores.  Long  and  earnestly 
she  conferred  with  the  priest. 

"Let  the  young  eagle  take  his  flight,"  said  the 
latter  in  conclusion.  "  He  will  return  to  us 
chastened  and  ready  to  take  his  place  here.  The 
gods  have  laid  low  the  pride  of  your  house,  but 
they  have  left  you  a  scion  that  will  grow  to  a 
mighty  tree." 

Zillah,  returning,  found  her  son  awaiting  her 
impatiently. 

"  It  is  well,"  she  said,  "  I  go  to  prepare  for  our 
journey." 

An  exclamation  of  delight  was  his  answer. 
They  stood  by  the  outer  door,  when  trumpets 
were  sounded  in  the  inner  court.  Anana  took  a 
hasty  leave  and  hurried  back,  the  heavy  iron  gates 
closing  behind  him.  There  arose  from  the  temple 
a  many-voiced  plaintive  chant,  the  priests  thus 
worshipping  the  setting  sun,  which  even  now  was 
casting  a  reflex  on  the  Nile,  changing  the  blue 
waters  into  a  glory  of  molten  gold.  And  all 
visitors  left  the  Necropolis,  the  city  of  the  dead 
which  in  grandeur  equalled  the  town  of  the  living 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

Crowds  of  men  and  women  who  had  come  to 
honour  their  dead  were  hastening  past  the 
sphinxes  to  gain  the  little  boats  that  should  take 
them  across  tlie  river. 

"  Not  home  yet,  Crime,"  said  Zillah  to  the 
negro,  as  she  entered  her  skifi";  "row  me  down 


the  river,  I  would  be  alone  a  while."  And 
soon  the  little  boat  was  dancing  along  the 
golden  waters,  past  houses  and  gardens  of  the 
rich.  Silence  settled  on  the  river,  the  songs  of 
boatmen  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

Night  had  descended,  the  moon  steeping  the 
landscape  in  a  silvery  aheeri. 

Crimo  had  hoisted  a  silken  sail,  sitting  motion- 
less, like  an  ebony  statue ;  a  light  breeze  carried 
the  boat  between  waving  cornfields,  and  groves 
of  palm-tree  and  sycamore.  But  Zillah  was 
insensible  to  the  beauty  about  her,  her  thoughts 
carrying  her  back  to  the  time  when  she  was  a 
gladsome  maiden  in  her  father's  house.  It  seemed 
to  rise  before  her,  the  old  house  amid  the  hills  of 
Judeea,  resounding  with  the  laughter  of  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  And  from  the  background 
of  memory  stood  out  that  starlit  night,  when  on 
the  roof  of  the  house,  she  listened  to  sounds 
of  mystery,  and  saw  a  vision  of  Heaven's  own 
light.  She  herself  had  seen  the  wondrous 
Babe  lying  poor  and  lowly  in  a  manger.  And 
presently  the  parents  had  disappeared  with  the 
child,  no  one  knew  whither.  To  Egypt  then 
they  had  gone !  And  the  words  came  back  to> 
her,  "  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  the  people."  ,  , 
Should  it  be  joy  also  to  the  sorrowful  ? 

Was  this  what  He  had  come  for?  .  .  She  would' 
go  to  Him — be  made  glad  by  Him,  for  her  heart 
had  been  bowed  to  the  dust. 

In  one  of  the  sepulchres,  hewn  into  the  white- 
rock  on  the  hill  behind  her,  were  laid  the 
earthly  remains  of  six  promising  children,  and 
thither  also  had  been  carried  the  husband 
of  her  youth.  She  had  of  late  ^nt  nearly 
all  her  time  in  the  sacred  dwelling  of  the- 
dead,  the  loneliness  of  her  own  house  being 
insupportable,  since  Anana  too  had  left  her  to- 
pursue  his  studies  with  the  priests.  Early  in 
the  morning,  her  negro  boatman  would  row  her 
across ;  laden  with  flowers  she  would  climb  the- 
steep  path,  carrying  the  tokens  of  her  undying 
love  to  the  silent  tombs.  The  hot  hours  of  noon 
she  would  spend  in  the  ante-hall  of  the  sepulchre, 
on  the  walls  of  which  were  paintings,  poor 
attempts  to  preserve  the  features  of  the  children 
that  had  been  the  joy  of  her  heart. 

On  certain  afternoons  she  would  visit  the  son 
who  was  all  that  was  left  her.  Her  life  was 
lonely  and  sad.  Was  it  possible  then  that  even 
she  should  find  peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Messiah  ? 
Had  He  words  of  cpmfort  for  a  weary  and 
heavy-laden  one,  such  as  she  ?  She  would  go  to 
Him,  and  see. 

CHAPTER  11.  AT  ROME. 

On  a  luxurious  couch  in  a  marble  hall,  opening 
into  a  garden,  lay  a  noble  lady.  The  pillared  hall 
formed  part  of  one  of  those  splendid  villas  aboxmd- 
ing  in,  and  near,  Imperial  Home. 

The  terraced  gardens  stretched  away  to  the 
yellow  Tiber,  behind  which  rose  the  hills  of  the 
Eternal  City,  with  its  temples  and  palaces.  On  a 
foot -stool  by  the  couch  sat  a  young  girl,  her  white 
garment  being  set  off  by  a  purple  border,  denoting 

Efttrician  blood.  Flowers  lay  beside  her,  and  her 
ands  held  a  half-finished  wreath,  but  she  sat 
listless,  her  eyes  dreaming  ^way  across  the 
garden.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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"  Is  the  chaplet  done,  my  child  ?  "  queried  the 
lady,  half  rising  on  her  couch. 

"  Are  you  awoke,  mother  ?  No, — I  have  been 
thinking." 

"Thinking?"  isaid  the  lady;  "is it  thinking 
that  makes  these  cheeks  so  pale  ?  "  and  her  hand 
paaaed  tenderly  over-the  maiden's  &oe. 

"  Yes,  mother,  am  troubled,"  owned  the  girl, 
her  eyes  brimming  with  tears. 

"  Troubled ! "  cried  the  modier,  "  when  it  is 
my  every  wish  and. aim  that  your  life  should  be 
gladdened  I  Helia  we  called  you  when  you  were 
born,  for  I  said  sunshine  shall  fill  her  days.  Yet 
I  fancied  of  late  there  was  sadness  in  your  voice. 
What  ails  you,  my  child  ?  " 

A  door  opened  at  tibis  moment,  and  the  two 
were  joined  by  a  distinguished  looking  man,  the 
Toga  whiob  he  wore  well  becoming  kis  fine 
figure. 

"  Tears  ? "  he  said ;  "  what  can  be  the 
meaning  ?  " 

<*Hj  hnsbond  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
our  Helia  is  troubled,"  explained  the  lady. 
"  She  has  just  told  me." 

"Troubled?"  echoed  the  father  in  his  turn,  a 
smile  plainly  denoting  the  view  he  took.  "  Has 
she  faUen  out  with  her  bosom  friend,  or  lost  a 
trinket,  or  what  ?  " 

Helia  bent  lower  over  her  flowers,  but  answered 
presently  :  "  I  have  no  friend  save  Virginia,  my 
mother's  foster  child  and  my  cousin,  and  for 
trinkets  I  care  not." 

"  What  is  it,  then,  my  child,  come  tell  your 
father ! "  He  sat  down  by  the  couch,  laying  his 
hand  kindly  on  the  girl's  head.  But  she,  rising 
suddenly,  stood  before  him,  her  fnune  trembling, 
the  low  voice  of  hers  not  lacking  firmness.  "  I 
long  to  join  the  vestal  virgins,  father,'*  she  said. 
Her  parents  looked  at  each  other  in  speechless 
surprise. 

"  My  daughter  be  a  vestal ! "  cried  the 
Cktrnelian  at  last.  *'  Why,  you  are  as  good  as 
betrothed  even  now,  and  within  a  week  we  shall 
sign  the  marriage  contract." 

"  I  would  rather  it  be  never  signed,"  said  she. 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Publius,  scarcely  pleased. 

"I  am  not  made  to  be  a  great  lady  and  to 
shine  in  the  world,"  replied  Helia  softly.  "My 
companions  laugh  at  me  because  I  like  not  to  join 
in  noisy  festivities,  uid  hate  the  sights  of  the 
amphitheatre.  They  taunt  me  with  unpatrician 
feelings  because  I  turn  away  shudderingly  when 
poor  slaves  are  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts, 
or  when  gladiators  make  cruel  bloodshed  to 
entertain  the  people.  They  call  me  a  mean 
coward ! " 

"  A  coward ! "  cried  her  father,  his  face  flush- 
ing ;  "  no,  my  daughter  is  no  coward !  Who 
<jan  call  you  thus  has  not  seen  how  bravely 
you  bore  the  red-hot  iron,  having  been  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog  last  year ;  nor  witnessed  your  courage 
in  the  autumn  when  our  ship  in  the  storm  was 
dashed  against  the  foam-covered  rock.  Strong  men 
shook  when  death  seemed  certain,  but  the 
daughter  of  the  Scipios  was  calm  and  peaceful  as 
though  she  were  in  her  mother's  room." 

'*  Your  praise  makes  me  happy,"  said  the 
maiden,  a  slight  flush  mantling  her  face,  **  but 
others  are  of  a  different  mind  . . .  Let  me  go. 


father,  she  added  with  supplicating  tones.  "I 
am  not  the  first  maiden  of  our  house  who  dedi- 
cated her  life  to  the  service  of  Vesta ;  and  Rome 
honours  such.  As  for  mo,  I  love  the  peaoefnl 
abode,  the  cool  quiet  hills,  where  the  sacred  fire 
is  tended.  I  have  often  been  there  with  my 
mother." 

"  Are  you  not  happy  in  your  fittber's  house, 
Helia  ?  "  asked  Publius  with  loving  reproach. 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  hazel  eyes,  reply- 
ing gently  :  *'  Surely  I  am ;  yet  yon  are  going  to 
send  me  away." 

"To  make  you  more  happy  still,"  said  he 
tenderly. 

"  Let  me  be  open  with  my  father,"  continued 
Hclio.  "  I  never  cared  for  Claudius,  but  lately 
we  met  at  the  garden  feast  of  Gallius.  I  was 
resting  in  a  shrubbery,  when  I  heard  some  young 
men  passing  without :  Claudius  among  them. 
They  saw  me  not,  but  I  was  the  subject  of  their 
talk.  Quintus  Flavins  made  fun  of  me,  sayisg 
to  Claudius  his  future  bride  was  not  fit  to  bear 
the  honoured'  name  of  a  Soman  maiden,  since  she 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  Uood.  Another  called 
me  a  little  fool,  who  hid  behind  her  mother's 
skirt  whenever  young  people  were  in  sight. 
And  Claudius  exclaimed,  angrily,  he  despised  me, 
swearing  by  all  the  gods  of  Homo  he  would  teach 
me  better,  let  me  but  bo  his  wife.  *  Not  a  sight 
in  the  arena  shall  be  spared  her  *  he  cried.  '  She 
will  soon  put  the  iron  ring  to  her  finger,  and 
with  a  hand  of  iron  I  will  rule  her.'  " 

"How  dares  he?"  cried  Cornelius,  starting 
wrathfully.  "  How  dares  he  threaten  a  daughter 
of  my  house  I  No,  Helia,  you  shall  never  be  Ids 
wife,  I  promise  you ;  but  neither  need  you  be  a 
vestal.  My  only  dan^ter  shall  stay  with  me," 
added  he,  banding  to  her  with  a  kiss.  But  she 
nestled  in  his  arms  with  silent  gratitude. 

'*  Helia  has  made  her  mother  cry,"  said  he, 
turning  tu  his  wife,  and  as  the  maiden  knelt 
down  by  her  mother's  couch,  he  continued : 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,  Virginia,  that  sooner  than 
I  expected,  we  must  set  out  for  Judeea.  Cscsar 
requires  me  to  take  charge  of  the  citadel  at 
Jerusalem  with  all  speed.  Here,  fdso,  is  a  letter 
of  your  brother  Titus."  And  PnbliuB  took  his 
leave. 

"Undo  the  scroll,  and  read  it  to  me,"  said 
Virginia ;  "  my  eyes  are  blinded  with  tears.  I 
had  hoped  it  was  from  Gaul  I  " 

"  Nay,  mother,"  said  the  girl,  "  it  is  barely  a 
week  since  we  had  news  of  my  brother  in  GauL" 

And  arranging  her  mother's  piUows,  Hdia  sat 
down  beside  her,  reading: 

"  Trrns,  the  Centubiox,  io  his  Sister  Yibgiku, 

"  GEEBTisa : 

"  When  you  receive  this  letter,  yon  may 

be  preparing  to  follow  your  husband  to  Jem- 
salom.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  all,  yourself 
especially,  and  my  little  daughter  Virginia, 
whom  you  will  bring  with  you.  It  is  long  since 
I  have  seen  the  motherless  child. 

"  When  lately  I  arrived  here  from  Gaul,  my 
first  visit  was  to  the  old  home  at  Bethlehem.  I 
found  it  unchanged,  the  house  empty.  And 
wandering  through  the  garden,  where  I  spent 

my  earliest  years,  tended  by  ^'l^^^K^^f^ 
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sisters,  all  the  past  came  back  to  me.  I  fancied 
I  saw  you  bending  over  the  parapet,  and  old 
Afra  seemed  to  hover  about,  chiding  my  wildness. 
It  was  near  sunset,  the  hour  when  tiie  priest's 
family  used  to  meet  for  prayer  on  the  neighbouring 
roof.  I  looked  across,  almost  expecting  to  see 
thom,  the  venerable  parents,  the  twin  boys,  sweet 
Rachel,  and  the  aged  grandmother  ....  but  I 
only  saw  a  solitary  woman  in  Egyptian  dress, 
looking  over  the  expanse  in  dreamful  mood. 
And  I  turned  away,  my  eyes  seeking  that  other 
dwelling  where  in  those  days  you  had  a  friend, 
Zillah  by  name.  But  hero  a  fire  had  raged, 
nothing  was  left  of  that  house  but  blackened 
walls.  I  rode  back  to  Jerusalem,  occupied  with 
the  memories  of  childhood,  and  filled  with 
longing  for  thee,  and  my  little  girl  that  bears 
thy  name. 

"  When  I  learned  that  your  husband,  Publius, 
■was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  Antonia,  I  re- 
solved to  make  ready  the  old  home  towards 
your  coming.  Jerusalem  is  all  too  populous, 
and  I  thought  you  would  prefer  a  quiet  place. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Eg3T>tian 
woman  I  saw  upon  the  roof  of  Zadok's  house  is 
none  other  than  Zillah  herself ;  not  indeed  the 
joyous  maiden  of  old,  but  a  saddened  widow,  a 
bereft  mother,  whom  much  sorrow  has  laid  low. 
How  strange  that  after  thirty  yeors  she  and  we 
should  once  more  be  meeting  at  Bethlehem !  But 
stranger  still  is  the  object  of  her  coming  !  The 
fame  of  a  prophet  in  Judma  has  been  heard  of 
even  in  her  African  home,  and  she  left  it  with 
her  only  son  to  learn  of  Him.  Truly  a  wondrous 
man  tlijs  Messiah,  as  some  of  the  Jews  call  Him. 
I  have  seen  Him  myself,  and  heard  Him.  Lore  is 
written  on  His  brow,  and  a  divine  majesty,  though 
Ho  is  lowly  of  heart,  and  has  the  form  of  a  servant. 
But  Ho  speaks  ivith  authority,  and  His  words 
pierce  the  soul.  The  people  follow  Him,  for  He 
has  power  to  heal  the  sick,  and  even  to  raise  the 
dead.  He  is  never  weary  of  doing  good,  and  He 
pities  the  poorest  and  most  sinful.  I  think  He  is 
a  prophet  sent  of  God ;  and  shall  I  tell  you  more  ? 


He  is  that  selfsame  Babe  whose  marvellous  birth 
we  witnessed  at  Bethlehem  !  I  was  but  a  child 
then,  but  I  well  remember  your  taking  me  with 
you,  and  showing  me  a  new-bom  infant  in  a 
manger.  The  people  worshipped  it,  saying  it 
was  the  Christ  that  should  come ;  and  you  told  me 
it  had*been  a  wondrous  night  of  angel-song  and 
heavenly  sign.  You  will  remember  that  the 
child  disappeared  just  before  Herod  in  his 
wickedness  slew  ail  the  children  in  the  place  from 
two  years  and  under  ;  it  appears  that  his  parents 
fled  with  him  into  Egypt. 

"  And  now,  sister,  fare  thee  well,  till  we  meet 
again  among  the  bills  of  Judoia." 

Virginia  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  but  a  light  shone 
from  her  face,  and  Helia  heard  her  whisper : 
"  Thou,  God  of  Bethlehem,  hast  heard  my 
prayer !  '* 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Roman 
maiden  had  heard  her  mother  mention  the  God  of 
Bethlehem,  but  Virginia  had  always  appeared 
reluctant  to  satisfy  her  daughter's  curiosity.  He 
was  the  God  of  a  distant  country,  of  whom  there 
was  neither  image  nor  likeness — that  was  all  the 
maiden  had  learned  so  far.  But  now  the  mother's 
heart  seemed  stirred,  and  ehe  yielded,  telling  to 
her  daughter  all  she  herself  knew  concerning  the 
birth  of  Him  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
Messiah. 

"Tell  me  His  name,"  cried  Helia. 

"  His  name,"  said  Virginia  reverently,  "  is  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

"  A  long  name,"  said  the  maiden,  wondering. 

**  He  has  yet  another,"  continued  Virginia  with 
trembling  lips,  '*  a  name  that  was  given  Him  when 
He  was  eight  days  old.  He  was  called  Jesus, 
which  means  Saviour,  for  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins." 

"  Sins !  what  is  that,  mother  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  question,  my  child,  for  the  answer  of 
which  I  have  waited  these  thirty  years.  We  go 
to  Judsea  now — we  will  ask  Him  to  teU  us !  " 
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CHAPTER  lU. 


N  hour  or  more  had  ^ssed  away 
since  Mr.  Hurst  and  Holman  had 

left  the  cottage,  and  Mrs.  Holman 
having  made  all  her  preparations, 
was  standing  at  the  door  im- 
patiently awaiting  her  husband's 
return,  but  still  he  did  not  come.  She  had 
almost  made  up  her  mind  to  lock  up  the  house 
and  follow  him,  trusting  to  little  Nan's  not 
waking  before  his  return,  when  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  coming  hastily  up  the  lane  fell  on  her 
ear.  Anxiously  she  listened  for  a  moment,  and 
her  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  as  she  recognised 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  her  husband's.  A 
vague  fear  tofik  possession  of  her  mind  that  he 
had  been  detained  at  the  hospital,  and  had  sent 
some  messenger  with  ill  tidings  that  he  feared  to 
brincp  himse1£ 

**  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Holman,"  were  the 
reassuring  words  that  greeted  her  before  sho 
could  find  voice  to  ask  a  single  question;  "your 
husband  is  behind,  but  he  has  had  a  harder  day's 
work  than  I  have,  and  couldn't  get  over  the 
ground  so  fast,  so  I  thought  I  would  hurry  on, 
and  tell  you  your  lad  is  in  no  danger,  and  I  hope 
a  few  days  will  see  him  all  right  a^in ;  there 
are  no  bones  broken,  but  ono  axm  is  injured  a 
little,  and  he's  got  some  pretty  severe  bruises,  so 
they  thought  it  best  to  keep  him  where  he  is  for 
the  present,  and  your  husband  was  quite  willing 
it  should  be  so— he'll  have  every  care  you  know." 

"I'm  sure  you'ro  very  good,  sir,  said  Mra. 
Holman,  who  had  recognized  tiie  voice  of  her 
new  friend,  though  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
anything  more.  **Fleaso  come  in  and  t^e  a 
seat,  and  wait  till  my  husband  comes." 

**  No,  I  won't  come  in  to-night  thank  you  ;  it's 
getting  late — he'll  be  hero  directly,  and  tell  you 
all  about  it.  You  can't  see  your  lad  to-night, 
but  ho  has  got  leave  for  you  to  go  as  early  as 
eight  in  the  morning ;  and  you  may  go  to  rest 
quite  easy  in  the  meantime  for  he  is  in  good 
hands,  and,"  he  added  reverently,  "  don't  forget, 
if  you  are,  as  I  trust,  one  of  God's  children,  you 
have  the  privilege  of  casting  aU  your  care  upon 
Him,  knowing  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things, . 
He  careth  for  you." 

Mrs.  Holman  was  silent.  She  was  too  honest 
to  profess  what  she  did  not  feel,  and  was  con- 
scions  that  she  was  far  from  realising  the  comfort 
of  which  he  spoke ;  but  as  she  wrung  the  hand 
held  out  to  her,  a  new-bom  desire  arose  in  her 
heart  that  that  privilege  might  one  day  be  hers. 

She  stood  at  the  door  listening  to  his  retreating 
footsteps,  and  heard  him  exchange  good-nights 
with  her  husband  as  they  met  outside  the  gate. 
"  That  M  a  good  man,  and  no  mistake,"  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  turned  into  the  house;  "if  all 
as  calls  theirselves  Christians  was  like  him,  I 
wouldn't  mind  how  soon  I  was  one  of 'em — to 
think  of  his  taking  the  trouble  to  toil  up  that 

hill  s^ain  to-night.    I  wish  " 

The  current  of  her  thoughts  was  arrested  by 
the  entrance  of  her  husband,  who,  though  lie 


looked  weary  and  sad  at  heart,  had  a  far  less 
uizious  expression  on  his  face  tlum  when  he  had 
left  her  an  hour  or  two  before. 

*'  Make  your  mind  easy,  wife,"  he  exclaimed  at 
once ;  "  there's  no  manner  of  danger  with  our  lad, 
thank  God  for  it ! — but  he's  had  a  narrow  escape," 
and  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  his  faco 
with  his  hands. 

"Whatever  is  the  matter  then?"  inquired  his 
wife  anxiously ;  '*  you're  keeping  something  back 
from  me.  What  is  it,  Jolm?  you'd  best  tell  me 
at  once." 

Her  pale  face  and  trembling  voice  alarmed  her 
husband  as  he  looked  up,  and  reiterated  his 
assurances  that  Jack  was  doing  as  well  as 
possible. 

"  Then  what  is  it  as  troubles  you?  "  said  hisi 
wife.  "  You  needn't  think  to  hide  it  from  me — 
I'd  best  know  all." 

"  rd  a  mind  not  to  tell  you  to-night,  but  it 
over-got  me  like  when  I  sat  down.  It's  the 
other  poor  lad  as  I  was  thinking  of." 

"  What  of  him — is  he  much  hurt — serve  him 
right  for  fighting  with  Jack  as  is  about  half  his 
size,  I  reckon." 

"  Don't  say  so,  wife, — don't  say  so, — the  poor 
lad  is  gone  to  his  account,  and  we've  nought  ta 
do  wil£  judging  him.  Maybe  he  was  never 
taught  no  better.  He  comes  of  a  bad  lot  I  hear,, 
neither  father  nor  mother  ever  goes  to  a  place  of 
worship.  Anyhow  he's  gone,  poor  fellow.  He 
fell  over  the  embankment  on  a  big  stone  as  did 
him  an  injury  the  doctors  couldn't  set  right,  and 
he  never  spoke  again.  It  might  have  been  Jack» 
wife, — only  think  of  it — it  might  have  been  our 
Jack.'*  And  again  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

Mrs.  Holman  shuddered  as  her  husband's 
words  came  home  to  her,  and  in  the  softened 
mood  induced  by  Mr.  Hurst's  parting  remark, 
she  unburdened  her  mind  of  the  tiioughts  that 
had  just  arisen  there. 

"  I  trust  we'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf  together, 
wife,"  said  Holman,  as  they  sat  over  the  embers 
of  the  dying  fire ;  "  I  know  I've  been  too  easy ; 
I've  not  done  a  father's  duty  by  the  lad  ;  and  I 
reckon  there's  a  deal  to  be  mended  in  a  many 
ways.  I've  got  snmmat  to  tell  yon,  as  you'd  best 
hear  perhaps,  though  I'm  loth  to  vex  you  more ; 
they  do  say  as  one  trouble  never  comes  alone, 
and  I  begin  to  iAank.  it*B  true."  And  he  told  her 
of  all  that  had  happened  that  day. 

His  wife  listened  to  the  story  in  silenee,  and 
instead  of  the  reproaches  that  would  have 
followed  it  a  few  hours  before,  she  sought  to 
comfort  him  as  best  she  could  by  the  suggestion 
that  he  should  tell  Mr.  Hurst  all  about  it,  and  get 
him  if  possible  to  intercede  with  the  master  for 
one  more  trial. 

By  six  o'clock  next  morning  the  little  house- 
hold was  astir,  and  for  the  first  time  since  then- 
early  married  days,  Mrs.  Holman  fetched  out  tho 
large  &mily  Bible  from,,  under 
that  covered  it,  and 
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t&ble  by  the  window,  while  Utile  Nan  looked  on 
with  wondering  eyes. 

"What's  that  for,  mother ? "  she  exclaimed  at 
last,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  her  curiosity. 

"  You'll  see,  by-and-by,"  said  her  mother,  as 
her  father's  foot  was  heard  on  the  stair. 

'*  That's  good,  wife,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  table.  "Now,  little  Nan,  listen  to 
what  father's  going  to  read, — you  are  quite  old 
enough  to  understand,*'  and  he  turned  to  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Ephesians.  "  There's  something 
here  for  yon,  my  girl,  and  the  sooner  you  learn  it 
the  happier  you'll  be." 

"  Shan't  1  call  Jack,  mother  ?  "  said  Nan,  who 
was  a  little  awed  by  the  novelty  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  tiie  unusual  gravity  of  her  father's 
tone. 

Unbidden  tears  filled  the  mother's  eyes  as  her 
husband  hastily  answered  for  her. 

"  No,  little  Nan,  Jack  can't  come  this  morning, 
but  maybe  he'll  be  here  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
Now  you  listen  to  me,"  and  slowly  and  reverently 
he  read  the  words,  "  Children,  obey  your  parents 
in  the  Lord :  for  this  is  right.  Honohr  thy  father 
and  mother;  which  is  the  first  commandment 
with  promise."  "  That's  for  yon,  my  little  one. 
God  Almighty  write  it  on  your  heart,"  he  added 
tenderly,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  child's  head ; 
"and  now  run  to  the  gate,  and  see  if  yon  can  catch 
a  sight  of  Joe  Withers  going  by  to  his  work,  and 
ask  him  if  he'll  just  step  in  a  moment.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  him.** 

Nan  vrua  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and  her 
father,  laying  his  hand  on  the  open  page  before 
him,  continued  ;  "  That  was  for  Nan,  wife,  but  I 
think  this  is  for  you  and  me :  *  Fathers,  provoke 
not  your  children  to  wratli :  but  bring  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'  I 
reckon  we  haven't  thought  as  much  about  it  as 
we'd  ought — but  it's  none  too  late  to  mend,  thank 
God,  and  we'll  begin  at  once,  wife.  We'll  begin 
at  once,  by  asking  God's  help  together.  I'm 
afraid  I've  almost  forgot  how  to  pray ;  but  Mr. 
Hurst  says  as  the  Lord  don't  look  partickier  to 
the  words  so  long  as  our  hearts  go  \ri'  em."  And 
together  they  knelt  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
the  angels  in  heaven  rejoiced  over  -tiiat  morning 
prayer. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  of  your  lad's  accident, 
Holman,"  said  his  master  kindly,  as  he  met  him 
on  his  way  to  the  hayfield.  "  I  hope  it's  nothing 
serious;  I  didn't  hear  how  it  happened." 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you ;  with  God's  blessing  I 
trust  he'll  get  the  better  of  it  in  a  day  or  two," 
said  Holman,  but,  though  his  words  were  cheerful, 
,  there  was  something  in  the  gravity  of  his  tone 
and  manner  that  struck  his  master  as  unusual ; 
and,  attributing  it  to  the  notice  he  had  given  him 
the  day  before,  he  continued :  "  I  am  sorry  this 
trouble  should  have  come  upon  you  just  now,  my 
num.  I  wish  I  could  think  that  what  happened 
yesterday  would  be  a  lasting  lesson  to  you ;  for 
I'm  very  loth  to  part  with  old  friends  and  old 
faces." 

"  Well,  air,"  said  Holman,  his  face  brightening, 
if  80  be  as  you're  good  enough  to  try  me  again, 
I  don't  like  to  speak  too  surely,  but  I  think  1 
may  say  you  shan  t  repent  it.  I've  had  a  lesson 
or  two  aa  had  ought  to  make  a  man  think,  and 


I  mean,  God  helping  me,  to  torn  over  a  new  leaf 
more  roads  than  one." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  my  friend,  and  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you  a  helping 
hand.  Forget  what  I  said  yesterday,  and  let 
things  go  on  as  usual.  We'll  bo  master  and  man. 
again  i/ you're  willing." 

"Willing,  sir!  God  bless  you  for  it,"  said 
Holman.  "You've  lifted  a  weight  from  my 
heart  as  I  shan't  easy  forget ;  and  I'll  not  work  the 
worse  to-day  for  knowing  I've  got  good  news  to 
take  my  wife  this  evening.  She  made  a  g;reat 
trouble  of  my  leaving  you,  sir,  though  she  didn't 
say  much,  'pon  count  of  vexing  me." 

"  Well,  go  home ;  and  tell  her  at  onoe ;  it  won't 
ta^  yon  long,  and  it  will  lighten  her  day's 
labour  as  well  as  yonrs." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  Holman ;  his 
heart  almost  too  full  to  speak,  as  ho  touched  his 
hat  respectfully  to  his  master,  and  walked  briskly 
back  along  the  path  he  had  come,  while  the 
farmer  pursued  his  way  across  tho  me^ow. 

"  It's  a  pity  there  s  not  more  masters  like 
him,"  thought  Holman  to  himself,  as  he  hurried 
along  to  catch  his  wife  before  she  started  for  the 
hospital.  **There'd  be  more  good  eervants,  I 
reckon." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Henrietta,"  said  General  Feltham,  as  he  came 
into  his  wife's  dressing-room  just  before  dinner, 
"  are  you  ready  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a 
minute." 

"Anything  the  matter,  Gilbert?  How  grave  you 
look ;  and  dear  me,  how  muddy  your  boots  are — 
I  didn't  notice  there  had  been  a  stonn — but  I'm 
not  surprised.  I  thought  there  was  thunder 
about  this  afternoon — I  can  always  tell  by  my 
feelings — you  can  go.  Manners,"  she  added,  turning 
to  her  maid,  "  and  remember  to  put  the  lace  on 
to  Miss  Edith's  dress  the  way  I  told  you — not  too 
full — here — give  me  some  eau  de  Cologne  on  this 
handkerchief  before  you  go." 

The  girl  took  up  the  bottle,  and  the  Gieneral 
hastily  interposed;  "  Can't  you  do  that  yourself, 
my  dear  ?  dinner  will  be  ready  in  a  minute,  uid  I 
have  something  of  importance  to  say." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  What  a  hurry  you  are  in. 
What's  the  matter?  Nothing  fresh  about  Gerald, 
I  hope,"  she  added,  as  the  door  closed,  and  they 
were  left  alone. 

"  No,  not  about  Gerald ;  but  about  that  young 
man  who  led  him  astray.  I  have  just  heard  what 
has  shocked  me  much." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all.-  Really,  Gilbert,  you  quite 
"frightened  me  for  a  moment — just  reach  me  that 
fan,  will  you — no,  not  that  one — it  won't  go  with 
this  dress.  Manners  ought  to  have  put  out  the 
ivory  satin  one — the  fact  is  you  hurried  her  away 
before  she'd  done—how  close  it  is  to-night !  I  feel 
quite  faint — I  never  could  stand  heat  well — what 
is  it  you  wanted  to  tell  me,  Gilbert?  I'd  rather 
not  hear  it  if  it's  disagreeable." 

The  General  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  and 
when  his  wife  looked  up  she  saw  that  he  was 
much  f^tated. 

"  What  in  the  world's  the  matter  with  you  ?  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  be  so  ppset  about  that 
young  man— they'll  n^^^fef-^^eas^^gtedo 
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■with  one  another  again — he  has  done  with  Grerald, 
and  Gerald  has  done  with  him." 

"  He  has  indeed,  Henrietta ;  you  will  be  shocked 
at  what  I  have  to  tell  you — I  only  just  heard  it 
as  I  came  past  the  lodge. 

It  seems  that  he  had  a  dispute  with  some  com- 
panion yesterday  and  they  took  to  fighting,  and 
I  suppose  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  one  or  both 
of  them  fell  over  the  embankment. 

"Well,  what  then?"  said  Mrs.  Feliham  lan- 

foidly,  "  I  daresay  it  won't  htirt  him,  and  if  it 
oes  I'm  sure  he  deserves  it." 
"  Hush  Henrietta,  you  haven't  heard  all ;  he 
Tvas,  I  fear,  drank  at  the  time,  and  was  so  much 
injured  that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  died  a  few  hours  after." 

"Dear  me!  '*  said  Mrs.  Feltham.  "how 
shocking,  but  really,  Gilbert,  you  frightened  nae 
by  your  manner;  I  thought  it  was  something 
worse." 

"  Worse,  Henrietta !  Think  of  our  boy  being 
drawn  into  such  association;  it  makes  (me 

tremble ! " 

"  I'd  rather  not  think  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Feltham ; 
"it  won't  do  any  good,  and  what's  the  good  of 
making  oneself  uncomfortable;  shall  yon  tell 

Gerald?" 

"  Indeed  I  shall,  my  dear;  I  hope  it  may,  with 
God*s  blessing,  act  as  a  warning  to  avoid  the 
*way  of  transgressors'  that  they  were  both 
treading." 

"  How  strangely  you  talk,  Gilbert.  Eeally,  you 
make  me  quite  nervous — however,  I  suppose  you 
must  have  your  own  way;  I  only  hope  you 
won't  frijihten  the  poor  dear  boy,  and  check  his 
high  spirit  with  those  gloomy  views  of  yours. 
Of  course  it's  very  shocking  and  all  that,  and  we 
are  very  sorry  for  the  young  man,  but  the  idea 
of  comparing  him  in  any  way  with  Grerald  is 
perfectly  incomprehensible." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  that  Gerald's  advantages 
being  compared  -with  that  poor  young  man's,  the 
scale  will  be  more  equally  balanced  in  heaven 
than  on  earth — ^but  there's  the  gong — don't  wait 
for  me — I'll  be  do^vn  in  a  few  minutes — ^there's 
no  one  dining  here,  is  there?  " 

"No  one  but  Mr.  Wilford;  he  came  in  this 
morning  to  see  the '  tmder-housemfud.  She 
hasnt  been  well  for  a  day  or  two,  and  there^s  so 
much  sickness  about,  it  makes  one  nervous.  I 
asked  him  to  come  in  to  dinner  to-night — you 
may  depend  upon  it,  Gilbert,  he's  a  rising  young 
man,  and  a  good  acquaintance  for  Gerald." 

"  AH  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  General  as  he 
disappeared  into  his  dressing-room ;  "  do  as  you 
like  about  waiting  then ;  I'll  be  down  direotly." 

After  much  thought  and  anxious  deliberation, 
the  General  now  decided  to  keep  Gerald  under 
his  own  eye  for  awhile,  until  he  had  reason  to 
hope  that  his  jirinciples  were  more  fixed,  and 
that  he  had  in  a  measure  recovered  from  the 
baneful  inflnence  exercised  over  him  by  his  late 
companion.  Exropt  during  the  hours  spent  with 
his  tutor  or  his  sisters,  he  was  his  father's 
constant  companion,  and  carried  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  lessons  under  his  personal  supervision. 
The  General  had  originally  intended  him  to 
follow  his  own  profession,  but  grave  donbts  had 


arisen  in  his  mind  of  late  as  to  whether  he  was 
wise  in  allowing  liim  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  his 
own  master,  and  in  exposing  him  to  the  peculiar 
temptations  of  a  military  life,  at  so  early  an  age. 
■The  question  -was  -therefore  left  in  abeyance  for 
awhile,  his  father  having  in  the  meantime  written 
to  ask  the  advice  of  an  old  friend  and  brother 
ofiicer  in  whose  judgment  he  had  great  con- 
fidence, and  who  was  on  the  e^ve  of  going  abroad 
with  his  regiment. 

Gerald  knew  his  fate  was  hanging  in  the 
balance,  and  inheriting  all  his  father's  enthu- 
siasm for  his  profession,  ardently  longed  for  the 
question  to  be  decided  in  his  &Tour.  Anxiously 
he  scanned  the  General's  face  morning  by  morning 
as  the  bag  was  brought  in  and  the  ktters  sorted, 
to  see  if  'the  one  in  which  he  was  most  interested 
had  arrived. 

At  last  it  came.  The  General  opened  the  bag 
as  usual,  and  involuntarily  glancing  at  Gerald 
as  he  saw  the  well  known  writing,  he  met  the 
boy's  eager  eyes  fixed  upon  him ;  but  he  said  not 
a  word,  being  unwilling  to  attract  his  wife's 
attention,  and  thereby  draw  on  a  discussion, 
before  he  had  had  time  to  ascertain  his  old 
friend's  opinion,  and  think  the  matter  quietly 
over  by  himself. 

"  You're  not  eating  your  breakfast,  Gilbert," 
said  Mrs.  Feltham  as  she  saw  him  push  aside  his 

Slate  uid  rise  from  the  table  before  tiie  rest  had 
one.  "  Is  anything  the  matter?  " 
"  Nothing,  my  dear,  thank  yon ;  but  I  have  a 
little  business  to  attend  to,  and  I  must  get  it 
over  by  •  eleven,  so  as  to  ride  in  to  Marfield 
liefore  lunch.  You  can  order  the  horses,  Gerald. 
I  have  asked  your  tutor  to  excuse  you  this 
morning,  as  I  want  you  to  go  with  me." 

The  General  gathered  up  his  letters  as  he 
spoke  and  left  the  room,  turning  round  at  the 
door  to  say :  "  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  you, 
Henrietta,  before  I  go,  if  you  will  come  into  the 
library — you'll  find  me  there  when  you  have 
finished  your  breakfast." 

"  Very  well,"  said  his  wife,  slowly  buttering 
a  piece  of  toast  as  the  door  closed  behind  him ; 
"Edith,  give  me  some  buttered  eggs — these 
cuilets  are  overdone.  I  vri^  cook  would  be 
more  cuefuL  Tve  spoken  to  her  over  and  over 
again — but  she  ^ys  no  attention.  I  really  shall 
have  to  part  with  her  if  she  goes  on  in  this  way. 
I've  threatened  her  with  it  several  times.  She 
knows  how  delicate  my  appetite  is — the  least 
thing  has  an  effect  upon  itr— and  I  really  think 
the  wind  must  be  in  the  east  this  morning." 

"Oh,  mother,"  exclaimed  Annette,  "it's  a 
glorious  morning !  the  sun  is  shining  brightly 
the  other  side  of  the  house." 

"  That's  just  what  I've  said  over  and  over 
again,  but  your  father  won't  listen.  The  break- 
fast room  ought  to  face  the  east.  Even  in  the 
summer  this  room  is  chilly,  and  Mr.  Wilson  said 
yesterday  I  ought  to  bo  very  carefuL  I  had  such 
a  sensiti've  temperament." 

"But  I  thought  you  chose  this  room  yourself, 
mother,  and  said  yon  liked  it  better  than  the 
green  room  father  wanted  you  to  have?" 

"I  wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  arguing, 
Annette.  I  have  told  you  repeatedly  how  very 
unladyHke  it  is.    I  cg^i!iziW*^*l@^i^t 
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the  habit.  Just  ring  the  bell  for  Hanners  to 
fetch  my  Shetland  shawl.  Where  are  you  going, 
Gerald?" 

"To  order  the  horses,  mother — didn't  he  say 
eleven  o'clock  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  to  his  sister. 

"  Yea.  Oh,  Gterald,  I  wish  I  were  going  with 
you.  You'll  have  such  a  splendid  ride.  Couldn't 
you  persuade  father  to  let  me  come  too?  " 

"What's  that,  Edith — are  you  speaking  of 
going  to  Marfield  ?  Indeed  you  will  do  no  such 
thing.  I  am  surprised  you  should  be  so  incon- 
siderate. Have  you  forgotten  that  Mra.  Clarkson 
IS  coming  at  eleven  to  tiy  on  jjrour  dresses,  and  I 
-want  ybu  to  write  the  invitations  for  the  garden 
party  if  it  is  to  be  given — it  is  quite  time  they 
were  sent  oat ;  and  I  can't  do  everything  myself. 


Remember  it  is  for  Tuesday  week — the  29th— and 
be  sure  yon  don't  leave  anybody  out  that  ought 
to  be  asked.  It  will  be  the  last  this  year,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  great  relief  to  have  them  over. 
Your  f&ther  never  cares  about  them  after  the 
shooting  be^us,  and  I  am  very  thankful  for  it, 
for  I  am  quite  worn  out ;  the  duties  one  owes  to 
society  are  really  very  heavy.  No  one  knows 
how  they  weigh  one  down,  except  those  on 
whom  all  the  work  and  responsibility  falL" 

Edith  made  no  answer,  she  was  used  to  her 
mother's  complaints,  and  knew  it  was  hopeless  to 
argue  the  matter  of  the  ride ;  and  Gerald,  with 
a  dirag  of  the  shoulders  and  a  side-glance  at 
his  sister,  left  the  room  to  execute  his  father's 
commission. 
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THEBE  is  nothing  which  more  quickly  attracts 
the  attention  of  a  stranger  in  the  mountains 
than  the  approach  of  a  freighting  train.  Away  in 
the  distance,  winding  in  and  out,  through  a  break 
in  the  hills  may  be  seen  the  long  line  of  waggons 
with  their  wmte  canvas  covers  shining  in  the 
sunlight.  Moving  specks  of  black,  with  here 
and  Miere,  perchance,  a  white  one,  tell  where 
the  animals  are  which  draw  the  load.  In  the 
distance,  to  an  unpractised  eye,  there  is  di£Sculty 
in  determining  what  it  is,  or  what  it  means. 
Slowly  yet  st«wlily  nearer  and  nearer  it  comes, 
sometimes  in  full  sight,  again  partly  hidden  by 
some  great,  jagged,  jutting  point  of  rock,  again  by 
a  clump  of  trees,  or  again  by  a  depression  in  the 
ground-  Sometimes  these  trains  are  a  half  mile 
in  length.  In  the  early  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melts  in  the  mountain  passes,  and  there  is 
sufficient  grass  to  nourish  the  stock,  these  trains 
start  for  the  nearest  railway  station  or  steamboat 
landing,  taking  for  freight  with  them  ores  from 
the  mines,  from  which  the  miners  have  been 
unable  to  separate  the  precious  metals,  because  of 
the  lack  of  proper  appliances. 

In  the  summer  and  fall,  these  trains  return, 
bringing  the  needed  provisions  for  the  miners 
during  the  winter,  hastening  back  as  rapidly  as 
posaiUe,  before  the  snow  blooks  the  passes,  and 
stops  txaveL  There  is  always  an  exciting  time 
towrards  the  end  of  tiie  season,  between  the 
owners  of  these  different  tnuns,  to  see  who  will 
be  able  to  make  the  fastest  trip,  for  the  prices  of 
«a^Xt  ooffee,  and  such  things  are  regulated  by 
the  stock  which  may  be  brought  in. 

To  some  who  know  nothing  of  how  a  toain  is 
made  up,  a  brief  description  may  not  be  weari- 
some. There  are  many  deep  holes  in  the  mountain 
roads,  which,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  become 
so  wet  and  marshy  that  an  ordinary  team  attached 
to  a  loaded  waggon  would  be  unable  to  drag  it 
through  these  holes ;  for  the  animals,  not  being 
upon  solid  ground,  would  sink  in  the  mire,  and 
all  their  strength  would  be  needed  to  extricate 
themselves.    So  to  obviate  this  they  increase  the 


number  of  animals,  and  couple  two,  and  often- 
times three,  waggons  together,  and  harness  from 
ten  to  twenty  mules  or  horses  to  the  first  one. 
Upon  the  good  and  firm  roads  they  are  able  to 
draw  the  load  very  easily ;  when  they  come  to 
one  of  these  bad  mud  holes,  they  uncouple,  or  as 
they  term  it,  they  untrail  the  hindmost  waggons, 
and  pull  one  of  '^em  through  at  a  time.  Wh«i 
they  get  over  the  bad  place,  the}  then  connect 
them  together  f^eun,  and  proceed. 

Oftentimes  there  are  as  many  as  twenty,  and 
even  thirty  waggons  in  one  train.  This  necessi- 
tates a  number  of  drivers,  and  the  owner  himself 
acts  as  train  master.  They  travel  ten,  and  often 
twenty  miles,  per  day.  These  trains  are  now 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  the  time  we  are 
now  writing  about,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
great  mouataiu  chain  they  were  to  be  found,  for 
there  were  no  railroads  in  the  district,  and  the 
nearest  station  was  about  five  hundred  miles 
away.  The  journey  to  the  railway  and  back 
again  generally  occupied  from  three  to  four 
months. 

The   train  that  was  coming  into  E   in 

September  was  the  last  one  of  the  season.  It 
was  owned  by  a  young  man  who  was  known  as 
'*  the  mulewhacker,"  which  had  been  shortened 
down  to  "  whacker,"  the  title  which  some  China- 
men had  fastened  upon  him. 

His  train  arrived,  the  mules  were  herded  out, 
the  waggons  pLaced  under  cover,  and  everything 
was  se^wd  for  a  winter's  rest.  Water  had  grown 
scarce,  fmd  many  of  the  mines  were  so  diy  that 
they  could  no  longer  work  them,  so  enforced 
idleness  began  to  accomplish  its  accustomed  evil 
amongst  the  men. 

The  first  charm  of  the  novelty  of  preaching 
had  worn  away,  and  the  old  habits  of  drinking, 
and  gambling  began  to  take  possession  of 
the  miners  once  more.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Steamboat  was  faithful.  Juniper  and  Gray- 
haired  Dick  had  also  joined  him,  and  besides 
them  there  were  a  number  of  others,  but  these 
were  but  as  a  handful  an^^^^^^j^^any. 
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Hany*a  cabm  uaed  as  the  place  of  meetinKt 
bnt  it  was  inconvenient*  and  frequently  too  smal] 
to  accommodate  the  congregation.  Shiney  had 
come  into  the  camp  to  spend  the  winter,  as  it 
was  no  longer  safe  to  travel,  for  there  was  no 
telling  when  a  fall  of  snow  might  overtake  him, 
upon  one  of  his  journeys,  and  in  it  he  might  be 
lost.  Something  must  be  started  to  change  the 
lifelessness  of  ^e  men  into  activity,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  habits  into  which 
they  were  fast  drifting. 

One  night  after  prayer  meeting.  Steamboat 
and  Shiney  were  rejourning  to  their  cabin,  when 
Shiney  broached  the  subjeet  which  lay  near  his 
heart,  to  his  partner. 

"  What  can  we  do  to  interest  the  boys,  Steam- 
boat?" 

"  Well,  I  dnnno  as  we  can  do  anything  unless 
VFe  get  up  a  sin^ng  school." 

"  But  that  will  only  do  for  the  night,  it  will 
not  keep  them  engaged  during  the  day." 

"  What  do  yon  think,  pard  ?  You've  got  some- 
thing on  your  mind,  let's  have  it." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  building  a  church?" 

*'  Build  a  church.  Have  you  not  got  a  good 
enough  one  ?  " 

"  It  is  good  enough,  but  it  is  not  exactly  suited 
&r  the  purpose." 

"  What  better  can  you  have  ?  " 

**  Yon  might  make  it  a  Uttle  better,  and  get  a 
place  nearer  town." 

Jnat  then  they  overtook  Junuer  and  Biok. 
Come  up  to  the  cabin,  boys  ?   says  Steamboat. 

The  four  proceeded  onwards,  and  talked  over 
the  proposition.  It  was  late  in  the  season  to 
commence  to  get  out  logs,  but  after  consultation 
it  was  decided  that  the  matter  should  be  talked 
over  with  the  other  boys,  and  if  possible  they 
would  make  the  attempt.  The  next  night  they 
held  a  meeting  in  the  cabin,  and  after  talking  for 
a  while,  at  last  they  called  for  volunteers  who 
would  go  hack  into  the  mountains  and  get  out 
the  logs.  Whacker  had  agreed  to  give  the  use 
of  his  mules  to  drag  them  down  after  they  had 
been  cut. 

The  notion  seemed  to  strike  the  &acy  of 
the  men,  and  quite  a  number  proffered  their 
services.  As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  the 
very  next  morning  a  company  of  them  started 
for  the  woods  to  cut  the  logs.  In  a  few  days 
they  had  filled  a  sufficient  number  for  their 
requirements,  and  in  a  fortnight  they  had  them 
upon  the  ground.  About  half-way  up  the  main 
street,  there  was  a  vacant  spot,  which  the  owner 
made  them  a  present  of. 

Every  day  a  crowd  of  men  worked  early  and 
late,  getting  the  logs  into  shape,  and  placing 
them  in  position,  and  before  the  middle  of 
Kovember  the  church  was  ready  for  its  roof  In 
front  of  it  they  had  built  a  square  poroh.  A 
few  days  saw  it  roofed  in,  and  a  little  aquue 
cupola  rose  above  a  distinguishing  mark  tiling 
thepurpose  of  the  buildixig. 

TTpon  the  second  Sabbath  in  December  the 
church  was  ready  for  occupancy.  It  was  the 
priie  of  the  camp ;  every  one  gave  all  the  assis- 
tance he  was  able,  and  uius  all  seemed  to  have 
an  interest  in  it.  True,  it  was  not  elegant,  but 
it  was  comfortable,  and  all  built  hy  t£eir  own 


labour.  A  crowded  oongregation  gathered  the 
first  SabboiUi  morning  mat  they  occupied  it. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  but  the  sun 
shone  brightly.  As  Shiney  entered  the  building 
he  saw  that  they  had  provided  a  cushion  for  the 
pulpit,  and  &om  some  place  or  other  they  bad 
obtained  tassels  to  ornament  it.  He  commenced 
his  service,  and  a  solemn  hush  fell  upon  the 
audience  when  the  first  prayer  was  offered  in  the 
new  building.  Upon  the  front  seat  sat  Kate 
and  several  others  whom  she  had  been  training 
for  a  choir.  She  had  left  her  home  in  ^e 
mountains,  and  the  men  in  the  camp  had  built 
her  a  oabin.  Before  the  minister  had  time  to 
annoimoe  a  hymn,  the  choir  commenced  the 
anthem,  "To  thee,  O  God,  our  King."  It  waa 
a  soiprise  to  find  how  well  they  were  able  to 
sing  it.  The  word  was  read,  and  a  hymn  sung, 
and  the  preacher  commenced  his  sermon;  the 
text  was  Haggai  i.  8. 

It  is  not  grandeur  that  God  needs  to  show 
forth  His  praise,  or  declare  His  giorv.  From 
Egypt's  land  He  led  His  exiled  people  forth,  from 
amidst  the  temples  of  grandeur,  to  a  far-off  land. 
His  ^ory  was  declared  when  the  mightiest  of 
earth's  Kings,  and  all  his  host  fell  beneath  the 
curving  waves  of  death,  in  Egypt's  sea;  and 
when  He  drew  forward  the  fieiy  pillar,  and 
threw  behind  as  a  covering  the  cloudy  veiL 
Then  in  His  own  temple  of  nature,  amidst  the 
mountain's  rocky  waste,  He  spoke  from  Sinai's 
pulpit  of  flame.  His  glory  was  declared  in  the 
wilderness  when  His  tabeonaole  was  reared,  uid 
He  fed  His  people  with  the  bread  of  heaven. 
This  is  our  God.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
reared,  and  as  of  old  there  came  the  command. 
Build. 

They  prayed,  the  glory  came  and  filled  the 
building.  In  the  circEng  years  the  glory  passes 
away,  and  now  in  the  person  of  Christ,  Priest, 
Sacrifice  and  Temple,  find  fulfilment.  Yet  that 
same  great  God  demands  that  we  shall  offer 
to  Him  in  His  courts  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 

To-day  as  we  consecrate  this  house  to  His 
worship,  how  many  will  consecrate  their  lives 
to  His  service?  You  were  ashamed  of  the 
old  meeting-plaoe,  uad  now  you  have  built  the 
new,  swept  and  garnished ;  yon  have  given  it  to 
the  service  of  God.  Oh,  give  your  own  souls  to 
Him. 

So  the  preacher  talked,  and  the  people  listoned. 

There  was  a  collection  at  the  close,  which 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  ten  ounces  of 
gold  or  about  forty  pounds  sterling.  In  the 
evening  there  was  another  service,  and  then  for 
a  fortnight  there  was  an  evening  service  each 
day.  In  the  result  a  congregation  was  organised ; 
twenty-three  came  forward,  amongst  them  some 
of  the  minister's  old  companions.  Two  yeais 
speedily  passed  away ;  and  then  a  new  frame 
church  took  the  place  of  the  old  one  with  an 
American  organ,  a  bell,  a  pulpit,  nicely  finished, 
and  everything  in  the  best  possiUe  style.  Bnt 
at  the  new  dedication,  there  was  no  auoh  great 
joy  as  at  the  dedication  of  the  first;  only  one 
of  tiie  old  group  was  present  to  meet  Shiney, 
the  others  had  drifted  away,  some  to  other  homes, 
and  some  were  dead.  As  Juniper~.and  ShiuOT- 
walked  up  the  street,  ta^g^t^5fe@»^ffl^ 
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was  one  who  was  ever  present  in  their  thoughts, 
but  he  had  entered  into  rest  in  the  kingdom 
above  ;  it  was  their  old  friend  Steamboat, 

Here  we  must  end  these  pictures  of  missionary 
life  among  the  miners  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
The  sketches  have  been  strictly  true,  the  only 
disgaisB  has  been  the  thin  one  of  names ;  and  yet 
the  names  were  aotnally  borne  by  men  in  the 
Mountains,  though  not  by  the  persons  brought 
before  the  reader. 


I*  O I  a  Star,  ye  sagea  hoar?  I 

Lo  I  a  vondious  Star  above  1 
Ho  is  bom,  the  King  of  Glory : 
He,  our  vondnnu  Star  of  Love! 

Lord  of  Life,  Bedeemer,  Maator: 
Loud  the  Shepheids'  Trdcomo  itAU: 

He  is  bom,  the  people's  Paator: 
He,  tbe  Shepherd  of  our  Boula ! 

He,  a  Child,  and  earth  obeys  Him  I 
Kings  to  Him  their  tributes  give : 

BIbo,  yo  dead  is  Sin,  and  praise  Him; 
Ho  ia  bom  tliat  yo  nay  liTet 

In  Thy  kwly  manger  lying. 
Prince  of  Might  and  Mojcaty, 

Keep,  O  keep  ub,  liring,  dying. 
Humble,  lowly,  meek,  like  Theel 

"When,  f«nn  earth,  ve  foil  to  bomnr 
Peace,  for  heart  and  soula  oppressed, 

Child  of  BorrowB,  heal  our  sonow  I 
Sjorit,  give  our  spirits  leatl 

Let  all  evil  past  bohaviour 

In  Thy  Loro  foigotten  bel 
May  our  sonls,  O  gentle  Sariour, 

Be,  this  day,  new-born  with  Thee  I 

SAHEEL  K.  COTAK, 


'WELLS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
Bethlehem.— 2  Sam.  xziiL  14r-16. 

X. 

THE  name  of  Bethlehem  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Jerusalem  itself  in  deep  and  holy  association. 
It  was  a  place  of  interest  from  earliest  times  in 
sacred  history  ;  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem  stood 
the  pillar  that  marked  Eachel's  grave.  Among 
the  cornfields  of  Bethlehem,  Ruth  the  Moabitess 
gleaned  barley.  To  Bethlehem  Samuel  came 
with  a  Divine  mission,  to  anoint  David,  and  thus 
the  little  city, — "  little  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,"  became  known  as  the  city  of  David,  to 
which  after  long  centimes  had  passed  away,  the 


decree  of  Caesar  Anguetus  brought  Joseph  and 
Mary,  because  they  were  of  the  house  and  lineage 
of  David,  to  be  taxed.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
at  Bethlehem  He  was  bom  who  came  to  save  us, 
"  a  light  to  lighten  tho  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of 
His  people  IsraeL" 

Such  are  some  of  the  associations  connected  with 
Bethlehem, — a  peaceful  vilh^  among  the  hills  of 
Judea,  over  which  the  angels  once  sang  their 
"  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis," — pebce  on  earth,  goodwill 
towards  men.  But  it  was  not  always  an  abode  of 
peace,  and  the  incident  named  in  connection  with 
the  well  of  Bethlehem  brings  no  thought  of  the 
angels*  song,  but  a  vision  of  grim  war  and  fierce 
fighting,  yet  not  without  a  picturesque  interest 
of  its  own. 

On  examining  the  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14 — 
17),  as  also  that  other  account  given  in  (I  Chron. 
xi.  16),  we  find  that  this  incident  is  not  narrated 
in  the  order  of  the  history,  but  is  given  as  illus- 
trating the  matchless  valour  of  David's  three 
mightiest  men,  a  story  handed  down  among  the 
records  of  brave  names  like  that  of  **  the  dauntless 
three "  of  Boman  fame.  Those  were  dark  days 
with  David.  He  and  his  men  were  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam, — a  little  band  of  bold  free  lances, 
"  among  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats."  Tho  Fhilis- 
tinos'  garrison  held  Bethlehem,  from  which  David 
had  taken  his  parents  to  a  place  of  security  in 
Moab.  He  could  almost  see  his  native  village 
from  his  hiding-place,  but  it  was  surrounded  by 
his  enemies,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  hopeless 
longing  that  he  thought  of  his  early  home  and 
cried,  *'  Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the 
water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  that  is  at  the 
gate  ! "  Other  waters  were  not  the  same  to  him 
as  the  water  of  that  well,  the  well  of  his  child- 
hood, where  ho  had  led  his  sheep  and  had  sung, 
'*  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ! "  Perhaps  he  looked 
back  and  longed  for  something  more  than  the 
water  as  ho  remembered  those  innocent  and  happy 
days.  David's  sigh  was  not  unheard  or  unheeded. 
There  were  in  his  little  army  those  who  delighted 
to  do  his  will,  and  who  brake  through  the  host  of 
the  Philistines  for  his  sake. 

We  know  not  whether  or  not  he  knew  of  their 
brave  attempt,  but  it  is  probable  he  did  not,  for 
when  they  brougbt  him  the  dearly  bought  water 
he  shrank  from  drinking  of  it,  and  poured  it  out 
as  a  precious  drink  offering  before  the  Lord;  "is 
not  this  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives  ? "  Thus  their  wild  feat 
of  valour  met  due  honour,  but  in  such  a  form  as 
to  check  any  fnture  attempts  of  the  kind,  and  the 
three  gallant  heroes  of  the  cave  knew  that  their 
lives  were  more  precious  to  their  king  than  any 
indulgence  for  himself. 

Lot  us  remember  that  we  too  have  a  King,  who 
though  He  reigns  on  high,  yet  sees  and  knows  the 
hearts  of  even  the  meanest  of  his  subjccta.  He 
knows  whether  we  are  indeed  Ipyid  and  faithfol 
in  His  service,  delighting  to  do  His  will  even 
though  opposed  by  hosts  of  enemies. 

The  cup  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  was  not  for- 
gotten by  David  when  recording  the  merits  of 
his  mighty  men.  And  Jesus  says  to  us,  "  Who- 
soever shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  onl^in  the  ii^Pie  of  a 
disciple  fl£all  in  nowld^ltmdlqsVeM^X?  IC 
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HOW  rmCLE  WALTER  HEASD  THE  ASQELBP 
BONO. 

OHATTBB  !• 
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T  WM  not  at  all  the  hour  for  little 
children  to  be  ehattering,  for  there 
was  not  yet  a  nj  of '  daylight 
Bhining.  Chrirtma*  'wu  close  at 
hand,  and  tho  beantifal  Bon  had, 
after  tho  golden  harvest  time, 
fallen  into  lazy  ways,  going  to 
bed  very  early,  and  getting  up 
very  late.  So  should  Uttle 
Hugh  wake  up  when  everybody  elao  was  sleeping,  and 
ronse  hia  little  sister  out  of  her  pleasant  dream  ?  He  is 
Bitting  up  in  bed  now,  with  his  two  wide-open  blue  eyes 
fixed  on  tho  dim,  uncertain  patch  of  light  where  the  window 
ought  to  be,  his  rosy  cheeks  flushed  with  sleep,  and  his  lips 
parted  in  eager  attention  to  some  soft,  sweet  sound  which, 
though  faint  and  distant,  floats  up  in  clear  tones  througli 
the  frosty  air.  And  Dorothy  is  stirring  now,  murmuring 
in  a  sleepy  voice,  **What  is  it,  Hu^e?  la  it  time  to 
wakeny?" 

8he  Ufla  herself  on  one  elbow,  and  inserts  a  email  fl«t 
into  eaeh  eye,  as  a  gentle  hint  that  Oieir  lids  ate  expected 
to  remain  open,  tbou^^  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Bnt  the  chill  night  air  is  not  inviting,  and  the  Uttle  maiden's 
head  soon  retreats  ag^n  into  its  warm  nest. 

"Dorothy!  Don't  you  hear  the  singing?  Sit  up  and 
listen  a  mioDto.  It's  just  like  angels,"  repeats  Hngh,  who 
ia  wide  awoke  now,  bolt  upright  in  bed,  nursing  his  toes, 
and  in  no  mood  to  permit  his  sister  to  return  to  her  dreams. 

"  Hark  1  They  are  coming  nearer.  They  are  sinpng  a 
Christmas  song."  And  with  that  the  little  fellow  tossed 
aside  tho  blankets,  slid  two  bore  pink  feet  on  to  the  carpet, 
and  pattered  aeross  throngh  the  deep  shadows  to  1^  sister's 
ode. 

Dorothy,  too,  hears  the  song  now,  and  sits  up  in  spite 
of  the  cold,  listening  eageriy  to  tho  sweet  voices  ringing 
OQt  tho  angcU^  song. 

**A11  gloiy  be  to  God  on  high. 
And  on  the  earth  be  peace ; 
Goodwill  henccfmrth  from  heaven  to  men, 
Begm  and  never  cease." 

Hugh  crossed  to  the  window,  and  pushed  aside  the  blind. 
Outside  the  moon  ahone  bright  on  the  fresh-fallen  snow. 
A  few  wandering,  feathery  flahes  were  gently  falling,  and 
belew  the  little  boy  could  faintly  see  some  grey  figures, 
mther  too  substantial-looking  for  angels,  but  singing  very 
Bveetly,  for  all  that.  Hugh  decided  they  were  human, 
certainly,  which  waa  a  little  disappointing. 

'*You  know,  Hughic,"  Bhe  satd,  **Aunt  Eva  told  ns 
perhaps  wo  should  hear  the  waits  some  night  They  came 
last  year,  bnt  yon  wcro  too  little  to  nnderstukd." 

**  To  think  of  our  waking  up  like  this,  Dorothy,"  he  said, 
**U}  hear  the  singing  all  to  onr  own  two  selves.  Auntie 
andXurse  are  bst  asleep,"  and  the  little  bc^  started  on  an 
exploring  expedition  witiiin  tho  well-known  limits  of  the 
Dnraery  walls,  as  into  an  nnknown  eouiitry. 

"But  Hughie,"  began  Dorothy,  donhtfnl^,  aren't  yon 
cold?  J  am.  Get  into  bed  ageiu^  and  we  can  lie  still  and 
listen  to  Uie  singing.  Perhaps  Aunt  Eva  mightn't  " 

Bnt  hero  Dorothy's  good  advice  vras  suddenly  cut  ehert 
^  the  ahmpt  appearsnce  of  Hfwne  herself  who  hod  just 


been  pronounced  "  fast  asleep."  Bat  she  did  not  dap  or 
Bcold.  Nurse  never  did  that,  aud  Hngh  did  not  try  to  hide 
avray,  hut  cmlyran  into  her  arms  and  let  her  iiSek  him  op 
and  carry  him  back  to  bed,  fblding  his  chilled  fe^  in  her 
kind  warm  hwda.  When  she  had  tusked  him  up  ooaUy 
e^n,8he  kissed  him  another  *■  good-night"  and  toU  both 
the  diildien  to  lie  still  and  listm  to  the  nnging  tlU  they 
went  to  sleep. 

The  aingm*  vtrioes  soon  'grew  fidnta,  and  presently  died 
away  in  the  dittanoe,  and  in  tea  minutes  both  the  ehildren 
were  sound  asleep. 

Very  happy  little  children  were  Dorothy  and  Hu(^ 
though  they  had  lost  theh^  dear  fiither  and  mother,  and 
were  not  very  ridi.  True,  they  could  not  wish  for  tenderer 
love  or  e  dearer  firiend  than  was  good  Aunt  Eva,  bnt  she 
could  not  afford  her  little  pete  fine  clothes  or  many  nice 
treats.  She  had  a  brother  who  wae  very  rich,  and  very 
fond  of  her,  but  he  had  quarrelled  with  their  alster, 
Dorothy's  mother,  and,  when  the  Uttle  children  were  left 
homeless,  ho  was  very  angry  with  his  sister  Eva  because,  in 
jpite  of  all  hia  threateoinge,  she  chose  to  love  and  care  for 
the  motherleaa  ones.  Aunt  Eva  woe  very  grieved,  but 
she  could  not  forsake  her  dead  sister's  children,  so  she 
left  her  brother's  beautiful  home,  and  took  a  Uttle  house  by 
tho  sea,  and  there,  by  giving  up  many  comforts  that  she 
sorely  needed  in  her  invaUd  life,  managed  to  provide  for 
the  little  nestlinga.  They  had  heard  of  Uncle  Walter  who 
Uved  up  in  London,  aud  sometimes  Dorothy  wondered  that 
he  never  came  to  see  them,  bnt  Asntie  did  not  seem  to  care 
to  tell  about  him,  end  sometimes  the  tears  would  stand 
in  her  eyes  if  the  little  g^rl  asked  many  questions. 

When  the  children  awoke  Sabbath  sunshine  was  pouring 
into  the  room.  Jack  Frost  had  been  very  busy  all  night 
weaving  the  prettiest  patterns  of  lacework  on  the  vrindow- 
panes. 

**  There  were  flowers  and  treea, 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees. 
There  were  mtioa,  with  temples  and  towers,  and  there 
All  pictured  in  silver  sheen." 

Sundays  were  such  happy  days.  True,  dear  Aunt  Eva 
could  not  take  them  out ;  she  always  had  to  He  oo  her  sofa, 
and  Bufierod  a  great  deal  more  than  the  children  could  at 
ail  understand,  but  for  a  whole  year  post  Dorothy  hod 
always  gone  with  Knrse  te  church,  and  now  Hugh  could 
go  too,  and  very  proud  he  was  of  tho  promotion.  But  the 
afternoons  were  the  best.  They  wore  always  spent  with 
Aunt  Eva  who  expected  to  kcar  something  from  the 
morning  service.  Sometimes  thero  was  a  hymn  which 
Dorothy  knew,  sometimes  the  text  was  short  enough  to  say. 
To  the  children's  great  satisfaction  the  hymn  of  whicli 
they  had  caught  a  few  scraps  from  the  carol-singers'  voiocs 
in  the  night,  was  sung  throughout  at  morning  service,  and 
so  there  was  plenty  to  tell  Auntie,  and  plenty  to  talk  about. 
Aunt  Eva's  sofa  was  dravni  near  to  the  cheerful  flie,  and  her 
soft  clear  tones  read  out  tho  sweet  story  from  Luke's  gospel. 
How,  on  the  green  Bethlehem  hills,  God's  glory,  perhaps 
like  the  beautiful  Shekinah  cloud  so  long  absent  from  tho 
foraaken  temple,  shono  strangely  and  suddenly  about  a 
group  of  ron^  shepherds,  wakeful  through  tho  still,  starlit 
night,  lost  pnnrlhig  leopard  or  fierce  bear  should  leap  on 
tho  sleejnng  flock.  It  told  how  an  aagcl  stood  by  their 
side,  and,  chashig  away  all  fear,  spoke  of  "  Good  tidinga." 
And  how,  when  the  menage  was  given  which  was  not  for 
these  poor  shepherds  alone  bnt  to  "all  people,**  a  host  of 
angelic  voices  united  in  a  choma  ofpnuso  to  tho  lowly 
Babe  lying  in  a  manger.  Both  Dorothy  and  Hn£^ 
could  repeat  quite  perfectly  tho  angele*  song,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace,  good-will 
towards  men.**  "That'a  what  they  sang  hist  nig^it, 
Auntie  dear,  out  in  the  anew,"  said  Hn^i^^as  ho  neid;lcd 
his  golden  head  down   ^j^^i^g^  b^^V^O^^l^ 
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thought — almoet — they  vere  angels  at  fl»t  Why  do  they 
nngiotho  night.  Auntie ?"  "I  Buppose,  dear,  to  remind 
TU  of  that  midnight  song  at  Bethlehem,  a  eong  of  peace, 
that  came  in  the  world's  dark  night  of  sin  to  tell  of  the 
light  of  the  iTOTld,  the  Piiuce  of  Peace.  I  lore  to  hear  the 
«weet  Toioes  in  the  Btillnesa,  when  all  the  worid's  aotmdi  are 
silent. 

"And  God  speaks  most  clearly  when  we  are  alone  or 
MHTOvfal.  Hia  angel  messengers  did  not  oome  to  great 
crowds,  bat  to  just  one  or  two  all  alone  to  bring  God's 
message.  To  Hagar,  twice,  in  the  lonely  wilderness — to 
Hagar's  master,  the  godly  Abraham,  at  his  tent  door — 
to  hia  worldly  nephew.  Lot  seeking  riches  in  wicked 
godom— to  Isaac  by  night,  at  Beersheba;  and  to  Isaac's 
deceitful  son  flying  from  home,  came  the  beautiful  vision 
«f  angels  paeung  to  and  fro  between  heaven  and.  earth. 
It  is  when  Jacob  is  left  alone  that  the  angel  wnitle^  with 
him,  and  blesses  him  with  his  new  name,  "a  prince  with 
God,"  and  when  Moses  wanden  solitary  on  Horeb's  looky 
mount  that  the  fiaudng  bush  xereals  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 

To  Hosetf  BncceasoT,  he  faithful  Jodiaa,  encamped  with 
his  for^  thoasond  on  the  pkdns  before  the  towering  walls 
of  Jericho,  appears  the  angel  captain  with  God's  i»omiBe 
of  entire  and  speedy  victory. '  An  angel  speaks  to  dis- 
obedient Balaam,  to  timid  Gideon  hiding  wheat  from  his 
files,  to  Samson's  mother,  to  David  in  rebuke  for  numbering 
the  people,  and  to  the  terrified  El^ah  fleeing  for  his  life 
from  the  farions  Jezebel,  providing  food  and  drink.  An 
angel  walks  with  the  three  brave  young  Jews  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's fiery  furnace,  and  enters  the  gloomy  den  tp  shut 
the  mouths  of  hungry  lions  against  the  noble,  fearless 
Daniel.  And  now  the  early  chapters  of  the  gospels  shine 
with  the  holy  piesonce  of  angels,  and  Dorothy  can  perhaps 
find  in  her  own  little  Testament,  by  next  Sunday,  some 
more  bright  viaions  and  gracious  words,  and  leam  that  their 
loving  iqinistry  is.  not  yet  closed.  But  we  must  not  think 
only  of  the  angols.  There  is  the  messaged  The  promise 
of  three  good  things,  glory  and  goodwill  and  peace ;  the 
first  to  God,  the  remaining  two  for  man." 

"  What  docs '  goodwill '  mean.  Auntie  ?  "  asked  Dorothy ; 
**<  we've  got  the  peace,  th^  isn't  any  fighting  now,  at  least 
not  here." 

"Not  quite  so  fast,  Dorothy,"  returned  Aunt  Eto. 
**  There  is  strife,  sometimes,  without  any  swords  or  guns. 
Thank  God  we  have  outward  peace,  but  there  will  not  be 
peace  inside,  in  our  hearts,  till  sin  gets  turned  out,  *  put 
away.*  It  is  only  becaosp  He  put  away  sin  by  His  own 
sacrifice  that  Jesus  could  say  *  Peace  I  leave  with  yon,' 
There  Is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  nnlike  peace,  even  here 
in  this  happy  country  wheoce  shot  and  shell  are  locked  up 
in  safe  magazines,  and  idle  soldiers  only  flie  cannon  into 
>empty  air.  Sometimes,  even  among  little  children,  aU  is  not 
quite  peaceful,  because  they  forget  to  be '  tender-hearted, 
forgiving  one  uiother.' 

These  last  words  were  said  very  quietly,  but  Dorothy 
bung  her  head  a  little,  and  Hugh  hi^tened  to  be  extremely 
bnsy  examining  hia  shoe-buttons.  Auntie's  pets  were  very 
dear  little  children,  but  they  could  speak  crossly  sometimes, 
and  now  and  then  among  their  playmates  would  forget  quite 
the  holy  ooaimand  to  "  Love  oue  another." 

"And  now  for  your  question,  Derothy,"  went  on  Aunt 
Eva,  "  I  have  not  answered  it  yet.  What  is  *  goodwill  ? ' 
First  I  will  ash  you  another.  What  do  you  think  of  my  will 
About  my  little  Dorothy  and  Hugh  ?   Is  it  good  or  bad  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Auntie,  how  can  you  oak  us  I "  exclaimed  the  little 
■giiL    "  It's  always  good,  of  coarse." 

"  What,  when  my  little  children  are  naughty,  or  disobe- 
dient or  forgetful,  Dorothy  ?  " 

Dorothy  paused  a  minute,  but  she  soon  looked  up  with 
perfect  confidence  in  her  bluopyes.  "Yes,  Auntie."  she 
said, "  always  good." 


"Then  how  about  God's  will,  children?  Mustn't  that 
always  be  a  good  will  too  7  " 

Dorothy  looked  thoughtful,  as  though  some  new  ideas 
were  struggUng  into  her  little  .mind.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
very  slowly,  her  eyes  watching  the  danciog  firelight.  Yes 
Auntie,  but  I  thought  God  sometimes  sent  us  bad  things." 

"  When  Hugh's  tooth  ached  so  much,  what  was  my  will 
about  it,  Dorothy?" 

"  Why,  you  sold  it  was  to  come  out.  Auntie,  and  Hugh 
cried  and  bogged  to  let  it  alone,  but  Mr.  Grip  scarcely  hurt 
him  a  bit,  and  after  it  was  out  he  felt  quite  welL" 

"  I  let  the  man  pull  out  my  tooth,  Uiough,"  put  in  Hugh, 
fearftil  lest  bis  subsequent  valour  should  be  lost  aight  of  in 
the  remembranoe  of  his  cowardly  tean. 

**Yes,  Hug^  was  my  own  brave  little  man  after  all,*' 
returned  Aunt  Eva,  stroking  the  Hack  curb  with  her  thin, 
white  fingers,  "and  ho  did  not  think  thaA  Auntie's  will 
was  bad  or  unkind  whw  the  aching  tooth  was  gimo.' 

This  angels,  mesaage  i«  not  ibta  first  or  the  only  eximasion 
of  God's  good  will  to  vasa.  To  the  innocent  Adam,  made 
in  God's  image,  and  placed  in  a  beautiful  worid,  where  even 
God  saw  everything  to  he  very  good,  there  was  pven  a 
gracious  message  of  peace  and  goodwill;  to  tho  faithful 
Abraham  came  the  oft-iepeated  jnomiao  of  blesaing  to  ail 
tho  nations;  by  type  and  sacrifice,  by  promise  and  pro- 
phecy, and  the  hope  of  the  Messiah.  God's  good  will  was 
shown  to  the  Jews  all  through  their  history.  From  between 
the  cherubim?  His  glory  shone,  for  there,"  said  He,  "  I  will 
meet  you  to  speak  with  you."  And  even,  when  in  judge- 
ment that  glory  had  been  withdrawn,  came  messages  still 
of  love  and  blessing,  till  at  last.  He  who  "  willeth  not  tho 
death  of  a  sinner "  c&me  down  to  earth  Himself  to  reveal 
by  lowly,  toiling  life,  and  suflioring  death  His  goodwill "  to 
men.  And  not  only  is  Ho  unwilling  that  any  should 
perish,  but  His  will  is  that  we  be  made  quite  holy,  and 
when  that  is  done  we  shall  be  quite  happy,  not  before. 
80  you  see,  children,  wc  are  praying  for  our  own  good  and 
bapptness  when  wo  ask  in  tho  Lord's  Prayer  for  "Thy 
will."  Thy  goodwill  to  "  be  done  on  earth." 

When  the  litUe  Sunday  talk  came  to  an  end,  and  Aunt 
Eva  lay  back  on  her  lullows  looking  tired,  and  a  little  paler 
than  usual,  Dorothy  and  Hugh  aat  very  still  for  a  bit 
Perhaps  they  were  thinking  of  the  beaatifid  angel  visitm, 
and  widiing  they  had  been,  by  the  shepherds'  side  to  see 
the  white  wings  and  tho  shining  glory.  Or  periiapa  they 
were  thinking  of  the  angel's  message  <^  peace  and  goodwill, 
and  of  tho  words  about  .brotherly  kindness  spoken  by  the 
Lord  of  angels  through  His  Holy  Splnt,  "  Be  ye  kind  we 
to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,'  emu  as 
God,  for  Ohrist^s  ebJsb,  hath  forpven  you." 
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WHICH  IS  THE  WAY? 


THE  8ic:r-rosT  obscured. 


AN  ancient  Oriental  sage,  in  defining  charity,  request  for  direction  is  mot.    There  is  the  curt 

tells  us,  "  that  putting  a  wanderer  in  the  "  Don't  know,"  of  those  who  think  they  have 

right  path  is  charity."  Kow  we  have  all  had  expe-  quite  enough  to  do  to  mind  their  own  business, 

rience  of  the  difibrent  spirit  in  which  an  ordinary  There  is  the  listless  "  I  know  the  place  is  some- 
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where  hereabouts,  but  don't  think  I  oaa  direct 
you,"  of  one  of  those  fodls  whose  eyes  are  not  in 
his  head,  and  who  possibly  does  not  know  the 
names  of  streets  up  which  he  w^s  every  day  of 
his  life !  Then  there  is  the  good-natured  but 
disheartening  reply  of  those  who  can  only  say, 
"  We  are  strangers  ourselves."  And  finally, 
there  is  the  anxious  and  eager  helpfulness  of  the 
right  sort  of  folk,  who  carefully  ascertain  where 
you  really  want  to  go,  and  then  give  you  the 
most  explicit  directions  for  finding  it,  perhaps 
accompanying  you  a  little  way,  to  see  that  you 
do  not  go  wrong  at  the  puzzling  corner. 

It  must  have  been  a  man  of  this  spirit  who 
first  performed  that  most  unostentatious  and 
useful  of  public  services, — the  putting  up  of 
finger-posts  at  croes  roads. 

Nomads  of  all  kinds  must  have  always  had 
their  own  waymarks,  sufficient  to  guide  them- 
selves, and  any  others  who  could  interpret  the 
signs  of  a  barked  tree,  a  bough  laid  across  Ihe 
path,  or  a  rough  littlb  cairn  of  a  few  atones 
heaped  together.  In  the  crowded  streets  of 
London,  we  once  watched  a  poor  Chinese  lad 
perform  what  seemed  to  the  onlookers  &  most 
mysterious  ceremony.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
bit  of  chalk,  and  wherever  two  or  three  streets 
intersected  each  other,  he  deliberated  with  great 
caution  as  to  which  he  should  take,  and  then, 
turning,  stooped  and  marked  the  comer  of  the 
street  he  had  left,  with  one  of  the  cabalistic 
characters  of  his  national  language.  This  was 
his  method  of  securing  his  safe  return  by  the 
way  he  had  come,  he  being  probably  fiiUy  alive  to 
the  fact — so  widely  true — ^that  nothing  looks  so 
unlike  itself,  as  the  same  place  seen  from  its 
otherend.  Let  us  hope  that  nomischievous  stroet 
urchin,  or  cleanly  servant  with  mop  and  pail, 
effaced  his  signs  before  his  need  fat  them  was 
over. 

One  can  easily  understand  how  some  thoughtful 
and  considerate  traveller,  multiplying  his  own 
need  by  the  needs  of  others,  enlarged  the  tem- 
porary sign  which  might  have  sufficed  for  his 
own  guidance,  into  the  "sign-post,"  which  per- 
manently gave  definite  information  to  all  Whom 
it  might  concern. 

Do  we  often  realise  what  an  important  part 
"  guidance "  plays  in  our  lives  ?  Even  those  of 
ns,  who  unfortunately  for  themselves,  are  the 
most  left  to  their  own  sweet  wills,  cannot  escape 
from  all  the  restraining  infiuences  about  them. 
Just  as  nobody  can  possibly  go  so  utterly  astray 
in  a  country  Md  out  wilii  fenced  roads,  as  in  a 
pathless  jungle,  or  an  a  trackless  prairie,  so  we  see 
that  the  very  crimes  of  civilization  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  barbarism.  The  worst  European 
tyrant  would  not  dream  of  such  palpably  selfish 
and  reckless  waste  of  human  life  as  can  be  in- 
dulged in  by  a  respectable  sort  of  king  in 
Dahomey !  We  see  the  same  everywhere  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Who  is  not  aware  of  some  influence 
from  tlio  "  tone  "  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
If  a  man  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  vicious  or  anta- 
gonistic atmosphere  (yre  will  say  nothing  here 
about  the  danger  of  his  yielding  to  it),  but  even 
though  he  may  resist  it  strenuously,  it  is  not 
without  its  effect  upon  him.  For  good,  it  will 
strengthen  the  more  masculine  virtues,  such  aa 


the  powers  of  self-restraint  and  self-control,  tbe 
sturdy  spirit  of  independence,  and  of  indifference 
to  the  mere  opinions  of  others.  For  evil,  it  will 
tend  to  check  the  genial  currents  of  symx>athy, 
and  to  induce  a  consciousness  of  singularity, 
which  may  give  a  crushing  sense  of  dishearten- 
ment,  or  a  morbid  and  Pharisaic  spirit  of  pride. 
The  plant  which  has  grown  in  adverse  climatic 
conditions  is  never  the  same  as  that  which  has 
flourished  tranqtully  in  its  natural  soil.  A  more 
bracing  atmosphere  may  have  made  it  sturdier,  its 
veiy  battles  with  the  tempest  may  have  rendered 
it  more  picturesque  and  cnaracteristic.  But  it  is 
not  the  same.  Chir  surroundings  have  this  much 
power  over  us,  though  we  are  most  emphatically 
not  their  (sreatnre.  To  leave  them  out  of  count 
in  our  survey  of  our  voyage  of  life  is  as  fatal  as  it 
would  be  if  a  mariner  studied  only  the  ri^^ing  of 
his  ship,  and  the  rocks  upon  his  course,  without 
considering  the  Taring  direction  uid  force  of  the 
wind !  Tet  how  often  is  this  done.  How  seldom 
do  even  thoughtful  and  careful  parents  give  full 
consideration  to  this  most  subtle  and  penetrating 
influence !  Too  often  they  consider  only  certain 
social,  professional,  even  pecimiary,  advantages 
for  their  children,  ignoring  the  "  atmospheres  "  in 
which  these  are  to  be  enjoyed.  They  set  up  their 
"  sign-posts, "  may  be,  they  teach  the  young 
people  about  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of 
man,  but  then  of  uieir  own  free  will,  they  propel 
them  into  a  honying  crowd,  from  whose  midst 
the^  can  no  longer  see  the  old  standards,  and 
which  sweeps  them  past  them,  unregarded  and 
unregarding.  John  Buskin  scathingly  says  that 
"  in  modem  days,  the  first  aim  of  all  Christian 
parents  is  to  place  their  children  in  circumstances 
where  the  '  temptations  '  (which  they  are  apt  to 
call  *  opportunities ')  may  be  as  great  and  as  many 
as  possible  ;  where  the  sight  and  promise  of  *  all 
these  things '  in  Satan's  gift  may  be  brilliantly 
near ;  and  where  the  act  of  *  falling  down  to 
worship  him '  may  be  partly  concealed  by  the 
shelter,  and  partly  excused,  as  involuntaiy,  by 
the  pressure,  of  the  concurrent  crowd." 

Another  danger  of  losing  the  benefits  of  good 
guidance  lies  in  the  rashness  of  over  self-con- 
fidence or  of  a  vain  curiosity.  Who  has  not 
experienced  the  fallacy  of  '*  short  cuts  "  ?  Why, 
there  is  even  a  proverb  which  warns  us  that "  the 
shortest  way  there  is  the  longest  way  round."  A 
young  man  wants  to  be  rich.  The  dd  wisdom  of 
the  race  tells  him  that  *'  the  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich,"  that  "the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
maketh  rich  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it." 
It  points  him  to  the  paths  of  steady  industry  and 
honesty,  of  personal  thrift  and  wise  beneficence. 
It  explains  what  true  riches  are,  by  informing 
him  that  "  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain."  But  the  youth  stands  at  the  diverging 
paths  of  his  life  and  looks  down  them.  AVhere 
the  old  guide-post  points,  he  sees  good  and 
worthy  men  jogging  comfortably  along,  but  they 
have  not  made  their  "  fortunes."  The  gains  of 
handiwork  or  of  headwork  seem  veiy  slow.  He 
hears  stories  of  "  lucky  hits  "  in  successful  specu- 
lation. He  knows  that  some  of  the  great  houses 
whose  principals  dictate  the  finances  of  the  world, 
were  founded  on  sharp  practices  worthy  only  of 
mean  schoolboys  or^^^wi^  ju^^^^lie^lgoath 
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is  too  much  called  upon  to  admire  the  diligence 
and  the  promptitude  and  the  assiduity  which  are 
often  undoubtedly  displayed  by  such  men,  while 
it  is  seldom  asked  to  abhor  and  despise  the 
dissimulation  and  the  selfishness  which  accom- 
panied these,  and  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  such 
prosperity  like  the  Babylonian  spoils  in  Achan's 
tent,  a  canker  of  destruction  and  doom.  The 
young  man  thinks  he  will  follow  these  footstepn, 
Dut  only  so  far  as  he  may  do  it  safely.  He  knows 
where  the  old  guide-post  stands, — and  he  is  sure 
he  wiU  soon  be  able  to  regain  the  road  down 
which  it  points,  only  he  will  have  stolen  a  march 
on  those  who  have  never  diverged  from  it.  He 
does  not  mean  to  do  anything  vrttmg ;  <mly  he 
will  show  the  world  ihat  one  may  serve  Mammon 
a  little,  and  then  dedicate  the  spoils  to  God.  He 
ignores  the  ancient  declarations,  "  He  that  raaketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent,"  "  He  that 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich  hath  an  evil  eye,  and 
considereth  not  that  povertrj^  shall  come  upon 
him."  He  finds  out  his  mistake  soon  enough. 
Most  blessed  among  such  wanderers  is  he  who 
finds  it  out  by  the  loss  of  everything  but  his  own 
soul,  and  who  flees  back  to  the  old  guide-post, 
bare  of  everything  but  a  new  spirit  of  humility 
and  obedience.  Nor  most  unhappy  is  even  he 
who  learns  his  lesson  in  shame  and  ruin,  while 
hard  names  are  hurled  at  him,  and  a  hard  doom 
dealt  him.  But  alas,  for  those  whom  Satan  pays 
well  enough  to  retain  them  in  his  service,  and 
who  go  on  prospmng  in  it  till  they  never  think 
of  leaving  it,  nor  ever  dream  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  poverty — the  only  real  poverty — that  of 
home  and  heart  and  life,  under  which  they  chafe 
and  grumble,  and  wither  and  die  at  last ! 

Or  another  young  man  thinks  he  will  leave 
the  path,  down  which  love  and  wisdom,  divine 
and  human,  have  pointed  him,  that  he  "  may  see 
the  world."  There  has  been  a  syren  whisper  in 
his  ear,  that  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  "  know  life." 
He  will  take  a  short  stroll  down  devious  ways, 
he  will  do  nothing  there,  he  only  wants  to  look 
on,  and  see  what  others  are  ddng.  He  will  know 
where  to  pause  and  when  to  turn  back.  He 
thinks  this  will  be  a  short  cut  to  **  experienoe." 
As  to  sondiy  SBriptnial  warnings  to  "  fodb,"  he 
pays  no  heed  to  them,  because  he  thinks  himself 
the  typically  wise  man.  Everybody  else  can 
foresee  the  end  of  such  a  course,  but  he  cannot. 
He  goes  "  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter." 

Such  an  one  we  knew,  who  started  from  home, 
laden  with  a  mother's  prayers,  and  a  father's 
ambitions.  Bright  and  winning  was  he,  Buch  as 
that  youth  must  have  been  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"  Jesus,  looking  on  him,  loved  him."  A  terrible 
warning  he  had  had  in  the  downward  career  of 
an  elder  brother.  But  in  that  very  warning  a 
drop  of  poison  had  been  instilled  into  his  cup  of 
life.  He  had  seen  an  example  of  rebellion  against 
authority,  and  though  he  deprecated  its  extremes, 
still  he  fait  that  it  was  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  on«Belf,  and  to  show  oneself  able  to 
do  so,  apart  &tnu  ^e  homely  good  habits  which  are 
the  best  buttresses  for  goodness.  He  had  a  vague 
corioeily  to  see  that  side  of  life  which  his  broker 
had  seen,  and  so  to  escape  from  that  brother's 
sneer  at  the  "  innocence  "  of  "  a  good  little  boy." 
He  would  see  all,  and  know  all,  without  being 
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"  drawn  in."  There  could  be  no  sin  in  joining  a 
festive  supper  party,  or  in  having  a  circle  of 
acquaintance  too  wide  to  be  very  select !  He  did 
not  mean  to  give  himself  up  to  these  things.  No, 
he  had  tastes,  literary .  and  artistic,  quite  apart 
from  these ;  he  had  friends  from  whom  he  must 
even  hide  these  risky,  pleasure.  That  alone 
should  have  warned  him  where  he  was  going, 
for  was  not  that  the  beginning  of  all  evu?  A 
man  cannot  walk  in  two  ways,  without  becoming 
a  livii^  lie. 

And  what  was  the  end  of  his  experimental 
wandering?  This.  That  he  had  not  reckoned 
that  he  took  a  living  loving  human  heart  with 
him,  that  a  man  cannot  keep  his  humanity,  and 
yet  remain  among  his  fellow-creatures  as  a  mere 
scientific  observer.  Before  he  realised  it,  friend- 
ships and  attachments  were  formed,  whi(^  could 
not  be  easily  rent  asunder.  By  all  those  cords  of 
his  nature  which  should  have  drawn  him  upwards, 
by  his  very  good  qualities  and  virtues,  he  was 
drawn  downwards.  A  thousfuid  complications 
caught  him  in  their  mesh.  The  energies  of  his 
nature,  diverted  from  their  proper  channels,  left 
him  to  defeat  and  disaster  where  he  had  expeoted 
triumph.  The  functions  of  true  friendship  became 
disciplinary.  There  was  bitterness  unutterable 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  soul ;  in  his  outer  Hfe 
there  were  hardship,  and  isolation,  and  despairing 
endeavour.  Yet  he  proved  to  be  among  the  for- 
tunate few ;  for  tiliere  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
strong  hand  of  power  and  autiioriiy  to  uphold 
him,  while  it  chastened  him,  and  there  was  patient 
afiection  only  waiting  for  a  fit  opportunity  to 
smile  ^ain.  The  struggle  was  long  and  desperate, 
but  at  last  he  came  out  of  the  mire,  safe  upon 
solid  ground.  His  "  short  Cut "  to  experience 
had  brought  him  back,  after  terrible  waste  and 
wandering,  to  the  old  starting-point.  Bnt  it  had 
not  brou^t  him  back  the  same.  What  ef  the 
siillied  afiections  and  sour  temper  that  had 
replaced  the  hopeful  brightnesis  and  sweetness 
of  the  bygone  rime  ?  What  of  Ihe  haunting 
memories  which  tortured  him?  What  of  the 
&l8e  maxims  which  he  oould  not  fo^et,  ever 
sbuidng  forward  to  mislead  him  i^ain  ?  And  if 
"  the  pr^  that  is  taken  frcon  the  mighly  **  is  thus 
torn  fmd  wounded,  what  of  those  who  never 
escape  the  clutohes  to  which  their  own  wandering 
folly  has  led  them  ? 

But  there  are  times  in  our  life,  when  we 
pause  bewildered  before  two  paths  neither  of 
which  seem  .to  be  clearly  indicated  by  our  ancient 
standards,  as  the  one  which  should  be  taken. 
We  are  like  belated  wanderers  on  a  wintry  moor, 
who  reach  the  guide-post  only  to  find  that  its 
directions  are  obscured  by  snow  wreaths. 

What  are  we  to  do  at  such  a  crisis?  Our 
usual  advisers  may  be  far  off  in  the  flesh,  or  they 
may  stand  a,naxt  in  the  i^rit,  unable  or  nn- 
wiUing  to  direct  our  destiny  at  such  a  point. 
The  great  stmggles  of  life  are  alwa^  lonely 
strug^es.  Jao^  in  the  wilderness,  Elijah  under 
the  juniper,  Paul  isolated  in  his  groping  blind- 
ness, are  only  types  of  a  universal  fact  in  human 
history.   What  does  it  mean  ? 

It  means  that  God  wills  that  we  should  learn 
that  He  is  nearer  to  our  souls  than  the  nearest 
friend,  nearer  even  than  His  own  written  word, 
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a  very  living,  loving  presence  wKo  knows  all 
about  us  and  goes  with  us  everywhere.  That  is 
the  lesson  of  the  awful  solitude  in  which  we  each 
make  the  great  decLsions  of  our  lives. 

But  if  we  would  attain  to  this  blessed 
realization  of  an  ever-present  Guide  and  Coun- 
sellor, we  must  be  careful  at  such  times  to  keep 
our  heads  very  calm,  our  eyes  very  single,  our 
hearts  very  pure.  If  the  belated  wanders  on 
the  moor  turned  round  about  in  panic,  they  might 
never  regain  the  right  direction,  but  go  on 
retreating  while  they  seemed  to  advance.  A 
good  general  does  not  dream  of  re -considering  his 
maps  in  the  midst  of  a  battle.  So  in  times  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  let  us  oUn^  with  re-doubled 
staunchness  to  every  good  habit  which  we  have 
ever  formed,  even  to  tiiose  smaller  kinds  of  good 
habits  whose  best  worth  is  in  their  disciplinary 
effect  upon  ourselves.  "When  our  past  is  in  a 
way  removed  from  us,  when  we  are  out  of  sight 
of  the  old  land-marks,  when  we  see  our  present 
to  be  essentially  shifting  and  temporary,  while 
our  future  is  quite  beyond  our  conjecture,  there 
is  often  a  temptation  to  "  let  ourselves  go,"  to 
relax  the  little  diligences,  and  deoencies  and 
delicacies  of  a  more  happily  constituted  state  of 
things.  Let  us  steadily  resist  this  temptation. 
Eather  in  such  unknown  and  uncertain  paths  let 
us  walk  as  warily  as  did  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
when,  musket  in  hand,  thejjr  stealthily  threaded 
their  wa^  tlurou^h  the  pnmeval  forest,  where 
every  thicket  might  conceal  a  savage  foe.  Let 
US  resort  to  everything  which,  in  better  times,  we 
found  good  and  wholesome,  be  it  but  the  early 
hour  of  rising,  the  regular  walk,  the  harmless 
recreation,  the  little  literary  or  artistic  resource, 
to  say  nothing  of  higher  things,  such  as  our 
private  devotioiis  and  the  public  worship  of 
God. 

Again,  when  we  are  hesitating  "which  way 
shall  we  go  ?  "  and  declaring  that  we  see  nothing 
to  guide  us  ia  either  direction,  let  us  be  very 
scrupulous  to  search  out  whether  it  is  not  our 
own  diacemment  or  our  own  will,  which  is  at 
fault.  Are  we  quite  sure  that  we  have  no  secret 
wish  to  go  in  one  direction,  which  tends  to  blind 
us  to  signs  pointing  in  the  other?  It  only 
behoves  us  to  be  quite  h(mest  in  the  matter,  for  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  oar  secret  wish  may 
not  be  guiding  us  aright,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a  strong  factor  in  our  ultimate 
choice.  The  impulses — even  the  unreasoned-out 
instincts  of  a  guileless  and  genial  nature  are 
always  worthy  of  respect  and  consideration,  and 
many  an  one  has  lowered  the  key  of  his  whole  life, 
by  thinking  it  was  his  "  duty  "  to  disregard  these 
for  the  advice  of  worldly  friends  or  on  the  plea 
of  mercenary  interests.  There  is  no  Divine 
command  to  start  in  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune, 
if  our  hearts  are  really  crying  for  peace  and 
quietness  and  domestic  life.  We  have  not  to  get 
for  ourselves  what  our  neighbour  wants,  or 
perhaps  it  is  what  our  neighbour  only  thinks  he 
wants,  because  he  believes  wo  want  it.  Each  of 
us  has  our  own  place,  and  our  own  duty,  and  it  is 
our  business  to  find  these.  God  has  made  human 
character  find  human  circumstance  as  varied  as 


He  has  made  nature.  It  is  only  man  who  la^ 
down  tramways  for  himself. 

And  when  we  do  recognise  that  there  is  a 
cpniiict  of  impulses  within  us,  and  of  '*  leadings  " 
around  us,  let  us  pray  for  a  pure  heart  through 
which  to  see  the  true  impulse  and  the  right 
leading.  The  slightest  stirring  of  the  sense  of 
duty,  must  be  obeyed  before  any  ambitious 
longing  or  avaricious  scheme.  The  gentlest 
touch  of  simple  affection  must  lead  us  more 
strongly  than  any  maxim  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Life  is  full  of  oracles.  If  they  are  tmheaid,  the 
fault  is  in  our  hearing. 

In  a  Scotch  manse,  we  once  saw,  inscribed  on 
the  wall,  this  searching  question,  What  would 
Jesus  do?"  we  might  well  put  this  query  to 
our  own  hearts  in  times  of  hesitation  and 
uncertainty. 

And  now  another  year  is  near  its  end,  and  we 
are  coming  upon  the  season  of  new  paths,  new 
plans,  and  new  resdutiona.  But  every  djay  is 
a  New  Day, — 

Bo  here  hath  bees  dawning 

Auothor  blue  day: 
Think  ynll  thou  let  it 
Slip  uselesB  avay? 

Oat  of  etendty 

This  day  is  bom ; 
Into  eternity 

At  night  will  retoro. 

Behold  it  aforetime 

No  eye  ever  did; 
So  Boon  it  for  ever 

From  all  eyes  ia  hid." 

On  the  bathing  tub  of  a  Chinese  king  was 
engraven  this  motto.  "  Benew  thyself  completely 
each  day :  do  it  again  and  again  and  forever 
again."  If  we  have  lost  ourselves  in  the  dim 
gloaming  of  yestorday,  let  the  morning  with  its 
new  light  and  its  new  energies  find  our  feet 
earnestly  set  in  the  right  path.  Every  day  is  a 
new  chance  for  a  fresh  start.  Let  us  b^  in 
mind  the  homely  adage, — 

"If  you've  forgotten  to  be  good,  and  taken  up  vitb 
sinning. 

Begin  again,  begin  again,  all  life  is  but  beginning  T 
Let  us  remember  that  though 

"  There's  depths  in  life  man  canna  sound. 

And  heights  he  canna  reach, 
Yet  there's  a  Light  that  shines  for  all. 

And  there's  a  Way  for  each ; 
And  turning  to  the  Bight  is  bliss. 

And  to  the  Wrong  is  Hell,— 
Bnt  there's  one  thing  man  canna  min. 

And  that  is  God  Himsel*." 

And  above  all,  let  ua  go  forth  to  meet  the  New 
Year,  and  each  New  Day  thereof,  with  the  prayer 
of  ancient  devotion  on  our  lips, — 

"  0  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  mercifully  to  receive 
the  prayers  of  Thy  people  which  call  upon  Thee ; 
and  grant  that  they  may  both  perceive  and  know 
what  tilings  they  ou^ht  to  do,  and  also  may  havo 
grace  and  power  faithfully  to  fulfil  ihe  same; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  A^en." 
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PAST  II. — ^"IN  HIS  NABIE  SHALL  THE  GENTILES  TBUST."— (CWiniMtZ.) 


CHAPTER  m. — AT  HEBRON. 


AGIBL  of  fourteen,  and  a  yonth  eome  two 
years  older,  -^rere  sanntering  through  a 
spring  irood  on  the  hillside,  at  a  little  distance 
&om  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron. 

"  I  want  to  hear  more,  brother,"  the  girl  was 
saying. 

And  the  youth  remuned :  "  The  people  came 
streaming  down  the  mount  of  Olives,  pressing 
through  the  city  gate  in  spite  of  the  Koman 
soldierswho  attempted  tokeep  them  back.  Through 
the  narrow  streets  the  crowd  went  heaving,  their 
cries  filling  the  air.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
came  to  the  temple ;  and,  as  though  moved  by 
a  higher  impulse, .  we  Levites  came  forth  to 
meet  Him,  the  white-robed  children  that  serve 
Jehovah  taking  the  load.  And  suddenly  silence 
descended  on  the  people.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  we  saw  Him  sitting  upon  the  colt  of  an 
ass.  He,  the  meekest  of  men,  yet  a  King.  But  ah, 
how  sad  He  looked !  As  we  went  near  to  receive 
Him,  the  children  burst  into  a  loud  Hosanna,  the 
people  responding :  "  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest ! " 
And  we  saw  that  the  multitude  had  spread  their 
garments,  had  cut  down  branches  and  stieirod 
them  in  the  way.  But  He  dismounted,  enter- 
ing the  court  of  the  Gtentiles,  wad  with  sur- 
prise we  saw  Him  overthrow  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sell 
doves.  *  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer,'  He  said,  '  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves.'  And  He  cast  out  all  that  sold  and 
bought  in  the  temple.  Thereupon,  he  went  into 
the  inner  court,  and  sat  down  to  teach.  And 
soon  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  came  to  Him 
with  upbraiding  looks,  asking  by  what  authority 
He  did  these  things.  But  He  met  them  witli 
another  question,  and  they  could  not  answer 
Him.  Tixey  went  away  with  angry  looks 
toward  us  Levites,  but  we  heeded  them  not, 
rather  joining  in  the  people's  renewed  Hosanna ; 
and  then  we  listened  to  the  wondrons  teaching 
that  flowed  from  His  lips,  not  thinking  of  meat 
or  drink  till  He  rose  and  left  the  temple. 

"And  as  the  people  made  way  for  Him,  He 
stood  still  a  moment,  looking  up  at  the  proud 
pinnacles  of  the  temple,  and  then  passed  a  slow 
gaze  over  the  faces  of  the  multitude,  on  which 
the  setting  sun  was  casting  a  brilliant  light. 
Ah,  sister,  it  was  a  look  to  be  remembered  I  All 
were  silent,  as  He  went  through  their  midst. 

"  We  sung  the  psalms  on  that  evening  with  a 
deeper  feeling  than  we  had  ever  done  before. 
And  ever  and  again  between  the  words  of  David, 
we  heard  a  glorious  Hosanna.  None  of  us  could 
think  of  sleep,  the  long  night  passing  as  a  sunset 
hour.  In  the  morning  He  returned  from  Bethany, 
whither  He  had  retired,  and  again  He  te.ught  us, 
His  face  being  more  and  more  sorrowfol,  and  yet 


so  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  it  moved  many  of 
us  to  tears.  I  felt  constrained  to  hasten  home 
this  day,  and  tell  ^ou  about  these  things,  but  I 
must  return  early  in  the  morning,  anxious  to  be 
where  He  is.  I  greatly  fear  the  high-prieste  and 
scribes  seek  to  lay  hands  on  Him  to  kill  Him.  If 
they  do,  what  may  not  be  the  end?  For  He 
would  never  permit  ns  to  rise  and  fight  for 
Him.'* 

*  «  * 

*'  So  late  home,  Asenath  ? "  and  the  mother 
put  down  her  babe,  three  other  children  lifting 
their  heads  from  the  pillow,  when  their  sister 
entered. 

"  Forgive  me,  mother  !  Joshua  had  so  much  to 
tell  me  of  thin^  happening  at  Jerusalem,  the 
time  passed,  we  knew  not  how." 

"  I  can  understand  it,"  was  the  gentle  reply, 
"  but  teke  my  place  now  with  the  little  ones. 

And  the  mother  quitted  the  chamber. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  the  red  lilies?  asked 
Buth,  a  bright-eyed  maideiu 

"  No,  darling,  I  forgot  all  about  it.  I  listened 
to  such  wondrous  things  that  I  never  remembered 
my  promise  about  tiie  flowers." 

The  littie  creature  pouted. 

"Nay,  Rutii,  you  must  foi^ve  me.  Go  to 
sleep  now,  and  to-morrow  we  will  look  for 
lilies." 

"  "What  did  Joshua  toll  you,  that  'vsta  so  wonder- 
ful ?  "  queried  a  curly-headed  boy,  some  three  or 
four  years  old. 

He  spoke  to  me  about  Jesus,  the  prophet,  to 
whom  mother  brought  you  once,  and  surely  you 
remember  how  tenderly  He  took  you  up  in 
His  arms,  putting  His  hands  upon  you  to  bless 
you." 

*'  Yes,  I  remember,"  cried  the  little  Isej. 
»  And  I ! " 

"And  II"  the  three  voices  repeating  in 
chorus :  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  sndi  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 

And  Asenath  thOTeupon  told  them  how  happy 
the  children  of  the  temple  had  been  that  day, 
how  they  had  sung  praises  to  the  Messiah.  And 
then  tiie  elder  sister  herself  sang  the  children  to' 
sleep. 

Far  into  the  night,  Jcrahua  with  his  parents  and 
Asenath  was  sitting  upon  the  roof,  repeating  to 
them  again  and  again  the  wonderful  words  of 
Jesus.  The  moon  had  risen,  casting  a  pale  glory 
upon  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham  in  the  distanoe, 
and  upon  the  plain  of  Mamre,  where  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  of  old  spake  of  the  C3hild  of  promise, 
in  whose  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed. 

Happy  and  solemn  were  the  tfaaD^^(Qni^ 
priest  and  his  gentle  wife,  as  they  mb^^~ix> 
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the  words  of  their  son,  hia  glowing  account  waking 
echoes  in  their  hearts  of  the  goodness  and  imercy 
of  Jehovah. 

"  Then  you  will  go  back  to-morrow,  my  son," 
said  Caleb,  blessing  him ;  "  ia  it  wortih  while  for 
two  days  only  ?  " 

"  Detain  me  not,  father,"  pleaded  the  youth,  "  I 
would  fain  listen  to  Him  again ! " 

"  Nay,  my  boy,  go  ia  peace,  and  the  God  of 
Abraham  be  with  thee,"  replied  the  priest. 

"Yes,  go,"  added  Rachel,  his  wife,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  brow  of  her  first-bom,  but  return  to 
us  to  eat  the  passover. 

CHAPTER  IV. — BACK  AT  BETHLEHEM. 


HEIV  HOPES. 


It  was  toward  sunset.  Virginia  in  deep  emotion 
-was  pacing  the  roof  of  the  old  house,  her  child- 
hood's home;  Helia  and  the  younger  Virginia 
sitting  apart,  pale  and  saddened. 

ZUlah  too,  and  Anana  were  there.  But  Zillah's 
face  shone  with  a  new  light.  Peace  had  taken 
the  place  of  mourning.  She  looked  like  one  who 
having  come  through  great  tribulation,  had  found 
Him  that  could  comfort  her  soul. 

*'  What  gain  is  it !  "  cried  Virginia  passionately ; 
"what  gain  to  me  that  you  say.  He  lives,  if  I 
cannot  see  Him?  For  thirty  years  my  heart  has 
longed  for  Him,  hungered  for  Him  and  ever 
since  we  left  Rome,  it  has  been  my  one  thought 
that  now  I  should  be  satisfied.  And  reaching 
Jerusalem  I  am  told  of  His  Death  on  the 
cross  I 

"  What  gain  is  it  to  me  that  Titus  keeps  saying : 
'  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  GJod  ! '  I  knew 
He  was,  and  I  wanted  to  see  Him !  Titus  stood  by 
the  cross  when  He  died ;  he  saw  Him  laid  in  the 
tomb,  he  watched  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees, 
making  sure  of  the  sepulchre,  by  sealing  the  stone 
—and  now  ye  tell  me  He  is  risen  indeed,  and  as- 
cended to  Heaven.  What  gain  this  to  me  who 
wanted  to  see  Him,  and  have  Him  speak  to  me ! — 
I  cannot  understand  you,  Zillah ;  you  told  me  life 
had  left  you  nought  but  sadness,  and.now  you 
say  your  mourning  is  turned  to  joy,  because  you 
know  Him  I  Well,  you  at  least  have  seen  Him, 
before  He  went  to  Heaven.    But  I  came  too  late ! 


Too  late !  too  late ! "  she  kept  sobbing,  shaken 
with  grief. 

"  Noble  lady,"  responded  Anana,  "  He  Himself 
said  :  '  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed ! '  " 

"  Did  He  I  Are  those  His  very  own  words  ?  " 
cried  Virginia.  "  But,  alas,  how  am  I  to 
believe  ?  " — and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  Should  He,  at  whose  voice  the  dead  returned 
to  life  not  have  had  power  to  rise  from  the  grave 
and  ascend  to  the  right  hand  of  God  ?  "  returned 
Anana  solemnly.  "  And  we  know  He  will  come 
again." 

.  "  If  it  ia,  as  you  say,  why  could  He  not  have 
saved  Himself,  but  died  the  death  of  transgres- 
sors?" 

"He  hath  borne  our  griefe,  and  carried  our 
sorrows,"  said  Zillah  softly ;  "  yea,  He  was  woun- 
ded for  our  transgressions,  and  with  His  stripes  we 
are  healed.  .  .  .  And  rising  again  for  our  justi- 
fication He  has  ascended  to  be  our  advocate  with 
the  Father.  Far  nearer  He  is  to  His  people  now. 
than  if  He  had  remained  visible  upon  earth. 
Dearest  Virginia,  will  you  not  believe,  and  have  a 
part  in  Him  also  ?  Let  me  take  you  to  those  who 
were  with  Him  when  He  was  carried  up  into 
Heaven.  Better  than  I  they  can  toll  you  the  won- 
drous things  of  God." 

"  I  long  to  believe,"  said  Virginia. 

"  I  will  take  you  to  Rachel  in  the  morning," 
concluded  Zillah ;  "  her  husband  and  son  are 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  th^  know  those  who 
were  with  Him  in  the  time  of  His  blessed  ministry, 
even  ihe  apostles  whom  He  loved." 

*  «  • 

The  morning  sun  was  shedding  a  rosy  light 
over  the  valley  of  Bethlehem,  when  a  little  band 
of  Christians,  white-robed,  met  for  baptism  by  the 
brook  where  David  of  old  sung  psalms  to  his 
God. 

Jew  and  Gentile,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old, 
once  more  they  were  together ;  from  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  they  were  gathered  to  bow  the 
knee  to  Jesus,  the  Crucified. 

They  were  added  to  the  church  by  one  of 
those  who  hsui  followed  Him  when  He  lived 
among  men. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  said,  "  I  baptiae  you  into 
His  death.  Let  your  life  be  hid  with  Christ, 
growing  in  His  love,  for  He  has  bought  you  with  a ' 
price.  And  He  will  come  again  to  take  you  to 
Himself.  Even  where  He  has  risen  we  shall  see 
Him,*  though  He  tarry  a  while  !  Remember  how 
long  His  people  waited,  till  the  angel  at  last 
brought  good  tidings  to  the  faithful  in  this  place. 
And  now  to  you  and  your  children  is  the 
promise,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  shall  call.  Go  ye  now  and  do  His 
will,  abiding  the  coming  of  the  King  !  In  sorrow 
and  joy  ye  have  Hia  word :  '  I  am  vrith  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  " 

Thus  then,  it  has  been  the  Christmas-carol  ever 
since : 

Ebimanciel — God  with  us. 
*  The  early  Chrutiane  believing  in|the  speedy  retorooF 


'T'HE  handB  that  wound 

The  well-epoD  thread  a  moment's  rest  hare  fonod, 
And  hmy-  thought  disdaineth  not  to  ask 
The  lenoa  hidden  in  the  homely  taak. 

And  BO  while  fall 
Fast  gathering  shades  of  twilight  that  forestall 
More  solemn  night,  the  grandame  weaves  a  chain 
Of  simple  musing  from  the  fioiahed  okeiiL 

Bhort  as  thia  life  I 
Wond'ring,  she  thinks,  why  do  men  plot  and  plan, 
And  Tex  the  night  with  schemes,  the  day  with  etrife — 
Our  threescore  years  and  ten  are  but  a  span. 

A  tanglod  skein 
That  we  must  fiiat  unravel  to  produce 
Ought  that  may  higher  ileetiny  obtain, 
Or  erermore  be&t  the  Haeter'a  use. 


Endurance  wfuies; 
In  haste  some  puzzling  knot  we  closer  draw. 
And  see  too  late  the  blemish  that  remains. 
Where  wiser  patience  had  not  left  a  flaw. 

Yes ;  looking  back. 
How  many  a  time  a  twisted  thread  is  found 
In  this  strange  web  of  life  ere,  growing  slack, 
It  warns  us  that  the  skein  is  nearly  wannd. 

Then,  safely  dyed 
In  that  most  precious  stream  by  mercy  planned. 
Which  flowed  on  Calvary  from  the  Cruoifled, 
Our  life  once  more  awaits  a  Fashioning  hand. 

And  who  shall  say 
In  what  fair  project  it  may  woven  be? 
Enough  that  througb  eternity's  long  day  , 
It  will  be  spent,  my  Ghxi,  in  serring  Thee.         ])Q  |C 

STDlfET  Om. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


■  ORE  than  two 
years  had  passed 
away  since  our 
story  opened,  and 
changes  had  taken 
phico  ;Uike  in  the  cottage  and 
the  man!>r.  Little  Nan  had 
gijiic  to  school  regoilarly  for 
mtiny  tJii  iDThs,  and  had  leamt 
some  other  lessons  besides  those 
that  are  to  be  fwmd  m  books  ;  and 
nvt  a  daj  jABsed  now  without  the 
liig  liibie  %^£i]g  Jifted  down  from  the 
shelf,  and  pamitii  Wid  children  together 
gathering  round  It  for  two  or  three 
JOlil^ltpB.  jiH^RiBS  evening  to  read 
a  few  verses  from  the  Word  of  Life.  It  was 
little  Nan's  pride  and  delight  to  find  the  chapter 
against  father  came  in,  and  with  her  own  hands 
she  had  worked  a  marker  as  a  surprise  for  him  on 
the  morning  of  the  new  year.  Jack  had  gone  to 
work,  and  though  his  high  spirits  and  hasty 
temper  now  and  then  led  him  into  mischief,  a  word 
from  his  father,  who  had  learnt,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  the  duty  of  "  ruling 
well  his  own  household,"  was  enough  to  restrain 
him.  Mr.  Hurst  was  a  frequent  and  welcome 
visitor,  and  thankfully  did  Holman  and  his  wife 
look  back  upon  the  night  that  had  first  brought 
him  under  tlieir  roof. 

At  the  manor  changes  had  also  taken  place. 
Bupert  had  carried  away  his  cousin  Edith  to  an 
Indian  home,  and  Gerald,  to  his  great  delight, 
had  taken  the  first  step  in  his  military  career  by 
being  sent  to  Sandhurst.  His  father  would  gladly 
have  kept  him  longer  under  his  own  eye,  but  the 
time  had  come  when  the  question  must  be  settled, 
and  he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  old  friend  and 
Gerald's  own  eager  desire,  and  with  many  a 
heartfelt  prayer  with  him  and  for  him,  he  saw 
his  boy  depart.  Mrs.  Feitham  was  divided  between 
sorrow  at  losing  the  son  who  had  always  been 
the  pride  and  joy  of  her  heart,  and  satisfaction  at 
his  being  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclination, 
and  Annette  was  made  the  receptacle  of  all  her 
hopes  and  fears  concerning  him. 

The  lesson  that  had  been  so  terribly  enforced 
had  not  been  without  its  efiect  on  Gerald  and  his 
mother ;  and  though  her  natural  indolence,  and 
the  wilfulness  it  had  fostered  in  him  were  too 
deep-seated  to  be  easily  overcome,  the  axe  had 
been  levelled  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  the 
General's  earnest  remonstrances,  and  still  more 
earnest  prayers,  in  time  brought  forth  their  fruit. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  as  you  went  down 
the  village  street  at  Ellerton,  you  might  see  in 
almost  every  window  sprigs  of  holly  or  other 
evergreen,  and  a  certain  bustle  of  preparation  for 
the  coming  festival ;  while  the  grocer  and 
general  dealer's  shop  at  the  comer,  showed  amidst 
A  blaze  of  light,  an  amount  of  decorative  genius 
that  won  the  admiration  of  all  the  passers-by. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  time  we  had  a  fresh 
lighting  apparatus  down  the  street?"  said  Mr. 


Burnley,  a  well-to-do  customer,  as  he  took  Lis 
Christmas  purchases  from  the  smiling  grocer's 
hands ;  "  your  brilliant  illuminations  in  here  bare 
made  it  quite  dark  outside,  and  really  thcne 
lamps  are  not  at  all  up  to  the  mark — we  certainly 
want  more  light." 

"  Can't  have  too  much  of  that  at  any  time,  sir," 
said  the  grocer ;  "  but,"  he  added,  as  the  dread  of 
a  new  rate  rose  before  him,  "I  think  if  o^r 
grandfathers  could  see  the  town — they'd  thick 
as  we  was  pretty  well  oflf  for  lights." 

"  Old  fashioned— old  fashioned — my  good 
friend,"  said  the  customer  as  he  moved  away  to 
make  room  for  a  woman  with  a  little  girl,  who 
was  advancing  to  the  counter — *'  we  must  move 
with  Hxe  times — you  know,  Grigson,  we  must 
move  with  the  times — good  evening — I  wish  you 
a  merry  Christmas." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  the  same  to  you,"  said  the 
grocer  as  he  turned  to  his  new  customer. 

There  had  been  a  slight  fall  of  snow  succeeded 
by  a  sharp  frost ;  "  regular  Christmas  weather," 
was  the  remark  that  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
as  neighbours  met  and  greeted  one  another  in  the 
village  street.  As  Mr.  Burnley  passed  out  of  the 
shop,  the  short  December  day  was  fast  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  he  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  walked 
briskly  away,  looking  with  a  disapproving  eye  at 
the  "  old  fashioned  "  lights  few  and  far  between 
which  glimmered  faintly  in  a  lon^  line  that  lost 
itself  in  the  distance ;  while  certain  other  lights, 
more  old  fcuikioned  aiiU^  came  out  in  the  evening 
sky,  and  twinkled  merrily  through  die  frosty 
air. 

"  Now,  Nan,"  said  Mrs.  Holman,  who  had 
entered  the  shop  as  Mr.  Burnley  left,  and  was 
leaving  it  well  laden  with  tempting  looking 
packages — for  Mr.  Grigson  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  grocery — "you'd  best  carry  the  basket, 
and  let  me  have  the  loose  parcels.  Maybe,  ma'am,"' 
she  added,  turning  to  the  grocer's  wife,  who 
was  helping  to-ni^ht,  '*  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me  the  time  of  night,  for  I've  got  a  few  more 
errands  to  do,  and  I'm  wishful  to  get  home  by 
then  my  husband  cornea  from  work." 

"  It's  nigh  upon  six,"  said  Mrs.  Grigson,  glMC- 
ing  at  an  eight-day  clock  that  stood  in  the 
parlour,  and  which  she  could  see  through  the 
open  door  behind  her, "  but  youll  manage  it,  neva 
fear,  being  as  I  know  you're  not  one  of  them  sort 
as  tets  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet,  while 
they're  going  along  the  road.  Is  that  your 
youngest  ?  How  she  do  grow  to  be  sure — hold  out 
your  hand  little  one,  and  here's  wishing  yon  a 
merry  Christmas,  my  dear,"  and  she  poured  a 
handful  of  peppermint  drops  of  the  most  brilliant 
hues,  into  the  tiny  palm.  Nan's  eyes  sparkled, 
as  her  mother  thanked  Mrs.  Grigson,  and  bidding 
her  put  one  in  her  mouth,  and  give  her  the  rest, 
to  take  care  of  till  "tiiey  got  home,  hurried  out  of 
the  shop. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  times  m  changed,"  said  Mr&. 
Grigson  to  her  husband,  as  f^j^^jBEe4Elft>al^ 
for  a  minute,  "  I  ne^iFtaJirfSiiV^Mffw 
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have  given  up  so  peaceable  like,  to  her  mother, 
I've  known  her,  many's  the  time,  make  a  fight 
for  her  own  way  in  this  VBry  shop,  for  a  less 
thing  than  that;  but  they  do  say  as  Holman  and 
bis  wife  too  has  altered  tneir  ways  for  the  better 
with  their  young  ones,  and  it  seems  like  it.  I 
wonder  now  "  but  Mrs.  Grigson's  specula- 
tions were  cut  ahort  the  entrance  of  fresh 
cuatomei's. 

The  next  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear, 
the  froet  still  continued,  and  every  twig  and  post 
sparkled  with  counties  gems.  The  bells  chimed 
merrily,  as  young  and  old  met  to  keep 
the  Christmas  festival.  There  was  gladness 
in  many  a  dwelling  whose  absent  members 
once  more  met  around  the  homely  board. 

G«rald  had  come  home  two  days  .  before 
Christmas,  and  Mrs.  Feltham's  faoe  wore  a 
brighter  smile  than  usual  as  she  came  down  to 
breakfast,  and  met  him  in  the  hall. 

*'I'm  sure  it's  a  comfort  to  have  you  about 
again,  Gerald,"  she  said,  as  she  took  his  arm. 
"  Now  Eupert  and  Edith  are  gone,  the  house  ia 
unbearable;  your  father  does  nothing  but  read, 
when  he's  at  home,  and  Annette  has  got  terribly 
dull.  I  have  really  no  companion — it  is  very  bad 
for  anyone  constituted  like  me  that  really  requires 
cbeerful  society,  we  must  get  up  a  little  gaiety 
while  you  are  at  home,  for  we've  been  moped  to 
death  lately." 

"  All  right,"  said  Gerald,  "  I'm  sure  I've  no 
objection,  mother.  Have  you  had  any  skating 
yet?"  he  asked,  taming  to  his  sister,  who  was 
busy  making  1h.e  tea. 

"No,  the  frost  hasn't  lasted  long  enough  yet," 
replied  Annette,  "  but  another  night  will  make  it 
safe  I  should  think.    What  do  you  say,  father  ?  " 

"  Say,"  said  the  General,  taking  his  seat  at 
the  breakfast  table,  "why  that  if  you  don't 
make  haste  and  begin  we  shall  all  be  late  for 
church.  I  don't  want  the  horses  taken  out  to-day, 
my  dear,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife,  "being 
Christmas  Day  I  should  like  them  and  Furkiss 
to  have  a  holiday,  bo  I  hope  you  won't  mind 
walking  for  once ;  it's  a  splendid  morning." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Gilbert,"  sud  Bfcs. 
Feltham,  "  it's  all  very  well  for  you  who  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  delicacy,  but  I  don't  feel  at 
all  certun  that  I  ought  to  venture  it ;  so  careful 
as  you  know  I  told  yon  Mr.  Wilson  said  I  ought 
to  be." 

*'  True,  my  dear ;  but  I  don't  think  he  objected 
to  moderate  exercise,  did  he  ?  and  even  you  can't 
say  it's  a  long  walk  through  the  park." 

"  But  there's  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
allowing  your  feet  to  get  at  all  damp,  and  I've 
always  said  that  path  by  the  willows  is  not 
properly  gravelled.' 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  have  it  done  to-day. 
ril  see  about  it  before  next  Sunday,"  said  the 
General,  "but  I  really  think,  my  dear,  on  a 
morning  like  this,  with  strong  boots,  you  need 
not  be  afraid." 

"  Strong  boots  are  just  what  I  can't  wear, 
Gilbert,"  said  Mrs.  .  Feltham.  "  You  must 
remember,  I've  told  you  so  aiany  times ;  however, 
I  suppose  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  so  it^s 
no  use  my  saying  anything ;  but  if  I  oatch  cold, 
and  am  laid  up,  I  must  talu  the  consequences." 


"  I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  under  those  circumstances, 
we  shall  all  have  to  take  them,"  said  the  General 
with  just  a  suspicion  of  a  smile,  "but  let 
us  hope  you'll  escape  this  time.  By-the-bye, 
Annette,"  he  continued,-  "  you'll  find  a  small 
parcel  on  the  library  table  which  I  meant  to 
bring  in.  I  would  rather  you  fetched  it  than 
Gerald,  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  come  safe,"  he 
added,  laughing. 

Annette  disappeared  from  the  room,  ajid 
speedily  returned  with  a  white  paper  parcel, 
which  her  father  laid  on  the  table  before  his 
wife.  "  I  haven't  forgotten  you  and  Gerald,"  he 
said,  taming  to  his  daughter, "  but  your  presents 
are  out  of  doors — ^you  shall  see  them  at  once 
if  you'll  make  haste  and  put  on  your  things — 
hurry  her,  Gerald,"  he  added,  as  Gerald  followed 
his  sister  out  of  the  room. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  to  his  wife,  "  how  do  you 
like  it?  I  thought  I  couldn't  please  you  better," 
he  said,  as  Mrs.  Feltham  opened  a  morocco  case 
and  took  out  a  handsome  gold  bracekt  containing 
a  miniature  portrut  of  Gerald,  exquisitely  drawn 
and  painted. 

Mrs.  Feltham  was  much  pleased,  and  as  her 
husband  came  to  her  side  and  rested  his  hand  for 
a  minute  on  her  shoulder,  she  looked  up  with  a 
smile  more  gentle  than  her  face  was  wont  to  wear, 
uid  whispered,  "  How  shall  I  thank  you,  Gilbert  ? 
This  is  the  best  Christmas  gift  I  have  ever  had." 
And  as  he  bent  over  and  clasped  it  on  her  arm, 
two  tears  fell  upon  it  that  were  not  tears  of 
sorrow. 

"  There's  a  better  gift  waiting  for  you,  Etta, 
than  any  your  husband  can  give,"  he  answered 
in  a  low  voice ;  "  oh  that  it  might  be  yours  to- 
day !  It  would  indeed  be  a  happy  Christmas  for 
us  both." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked  doubtfully. 
Then,  as  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  flashed  across 
her,  she  rose  from  the  chair,  and  murmuring 
something  about  getting  ready  for  church  hastily 
left  the  room,  but  not  before  her  husband  had 
caught  sight  of  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes.  He 
remained  standing  on  the  Hearthmg  meditating 
on  what  had  passed,  till  he  was  roused  from  his 
reverie,  by  Annette's  voice  outside  the  window 
merrily  calling  to  him,  to  show  her  her  Christmas 
box. 

**  Idsbm"  said  her  father  as  a  short  sharp  bark 
rang  through  the  frosty  air,  and  a  handsome 
brown  collie  came  bounding  up  the  drive  nearly 

upsetting  her  in  his  first  greeting. 

"  Oh  you  beauty !  "  exclaimed  Annette  ;  "  is 
this  my  Christmas-box,  father?"  and  reading  her 
answer  in  his  smile,  she  added.  *'  You  couldn't 
have  given  me  anything  else  that  I  should  have 
liked  half  as  much.  Won't  he  be  a  famous  com- 
panion for  my  walks  ?  "  and  she  turned  to  caress 
him  as  she  spoke. 

Before  long  her  mother  joined  them,  and 
though  she  said  not  a  word,  her  axm  rested 
lovingly  upon  her  husband's  on  their  way  to 
church. 

Greetings  were  exchanged  on  every  side,  as 
friends  who  had  long  been  jiarted  met  again ; 
and  after  the  hearty  service  wasover,  anH  the 
Christmas  anthem  had  B^g,'wldl^^^^^^s 
were  yet  ringing  out  %tii&  joyous  pei^  the 
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congregation  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  dis- 
persed to  their  different  homes. 

Holman  and  his  wife  walked  slowly  up  the 
hill  with  their  friend  the  Scriptufe  Beader, 
talking  of  the  solemn  and  heartstirring  words 
they  had  just  heard. 

"  I  know  I  was  right  down  thankful  to  see  so 
many  there,"  said  Holman,  '*  I  only  wish 

we  conld  see  as  many  of  a  or'nary  Sunday.  * 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Hursts "  remember 
what  we've  just  been  told. — If  we  have  received 
the  gift — the  first  Christmaa  gift — we  must  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  'minister  the  same,' — there's 
plenty  of  work  for  every  one  of  us.  If  our 
bright  Christmas  service  has  only  stirred  us  up 
to  truer  ih&nke-Uving  as  well  as  heartier  thanks- 
gioing,  we  shall  indeed  have  reason  to  rejoice." 

Mrs.  Holman  did  not  answer,  for  her  heart  was 
very  full  as  she  thought  of  the  time  when  she 
had  known  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  true  Christmas 
joy,  and  she  felt  how  much  she  owed  to  him, 
who  having  himself '  received  the  gift '  had  been, 
under  God,  the  means  of  *  ministering '  it  to  her. 

"  I  hardly  like  to  make  so  bold,  sir,"  said 
Holman  as  they  halted  at  the  garden-gate,  "  but  if 
you're  not  pressed  for  time,  uid  would  be  pleased 
to  come  in  and  take  a  bit  with  us,  I'm  sure  the 
missus  and  me'd  both  be  proud  to  see  yon." 

Mrs.  Holman  nodded  assent  as  she  grasped  the 
hand  Mr.  Hurst  had  held  out  waiting  in  silence 
for  his  answer. 

"Indeed,  my  friend,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
join  you  if  you  don't  mind  a  stranger  at  your 
board.  You  know  I'm  living  in  lodgings,  and 
though  I'm  pretty  comfortable,  it's  not  a  sociable 
way  of  spending  one's  Christmas  Day,  and  being 
Sunday  I  couldn't  manage  to  get  away  to  my 
iriends  as  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  So  I'll 
come  with  pleasure,"  he  continued,  knowing  well 
that  he  was  adding  one  more  to  the  many  kind- 
nesses he  had  already  shown  them,  by  accepting 
their  proflfered  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Holman,  who  was  divided  between  imxiety 
and  satisfaction,  at  the  prospect  of  entertaining 
their,  guest,  hurried  in  to  begin  her  preparations ; 
and  Mr.  Hurst  drawing  a  small  square  parcel 
from  his  pocket,  put  it  into  little  Nan's  hand, 
Baying  as  he  did  so, — 

'*  It's  a  Christmas  present  for  you,  my  dear ;  I 
meant  to  look  in  some  time  to-day,  and  give  it 
you,  and  may  the  blessing  of  your  father  and 
mother's  God  go  with  it,"  he  added  reverently. 

Not  all  the  gold  bracelets  in  the  kingdom  could 
have  brought  such  joy  into  the  little  girl's  eyes, 
as  did  the  sight  of  the  book  she  slowly  drew  out 
of  its  many  coverings,  the  first  Bible  she  had  ever 
had  of  her  very  own.  She  could  always  read  in 
*  father's,*  true — but  who  that  remembers  being 
seven  years  old  does  not  know  that  that  was  not 
the  same  thing  at  all  ?  And  as  she  gazed  on  the 
purple  binding,  the  gilt  edges,  and  better  still 
the  shining  clasp,  her  face  more  than  satisfied 
tiie  kind  friend  and  giver. 

Xo  roof  in  Ellerton  sheltered  a  happier  Christ- 
mas party  that  day  than  the  one  that  gathered  in 
that  cottage  home,  and  no  guest  was  ever  made 
more  welcome  at  a  royal  least  than  was  their 
kind  friend  and  benelactor  at  that  simple 
board. 


^ajgfjes  for  tl^t  gounig. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^HtCKfiB  and  deeper  lay  the  Decem- 
bev flewr,  and  ChriBtmas  Day  draw  near. 
TJit  &Drt,  too,  held  on  with  iia  iron 
Efraup,  hat  file  BOD  ahono  out  cAieerfuIly 
^paridhig  oa  the  trees,  and  makiiig 
Uinn  W  lovely  in  their  pore  irhite 
tfifao  fl^ni  Btraight  from  heaven  aa  in 
imj  gofmeut  of  gummer  leaves  or  bloom 
Little  childreo  and  healthful  people 
enjoyed  the  bracing  air  and  the  feel  of  the  firm  crisp 
snow  beneath  their  feet,  though  the  sick,  and  the  old, 
and  the  poor  cowered  by  the  fire,  and  longed  for  King 
Frost's  stem  roigu  to  be  over. 

One  evening  Dorothy  and  Hugh  were  lying  awake  in 
their  little  cots,  talking  of  expected  treats  at  Christmas, 
and  of  the  possible  contents  of  certain  stockings  which  were 
to  be  duly  hung  up  very  near  the  chimney  on  Christmas 
Eve,  to  claim  Santa  Claua'  attention.  The  carol-singers 
had  been  again  several  times,  and  had  charmed  the  children 
moro  and  more,  and  now  Hugh  had  a  wonderful  plan  in  his 
head  which  he  proceeded  to  unfold  to  Dorothy. 

"  Has  Nurse  gone  down,"  he  inquired,  cautiotisly, 
stretching  out  his  neck,  to  peep  thiough  the  half-open 
door. 

"  Nurse  went  in  to  Aunt  Era,  Hugh,"  returned  hia  aster. 
"  Do  you  want  her  ?  " 

*'No,  I  don't  want  her  at  all,"  returned  the  little  boy, 
very  decidedly,  **  I  want  her  to  stop  away.  Fve  got  a 
secret,  Dorothy,"  and  then  ho  stopped  abruptly,  and  shut 
bis  month  very  tighUy,  and  with  an  air  of  deep  mystery, 
watching  the  effect  of  bis  startling  announcement  on  hia 
siater,  and  allowing  time  for  her  oimoaity  to  be  duly  excited. 

**A  aeoret,  Hoghio  I  What  is  it?  Oh,  do  teU  me 
quick  t "  replied  Dorothy,  in  a  hushed  whisper,  pnahing 
back  the  sheet  a  little  way,  and  opening  her  eyes  much 
wider  as  though  they  could  help  her  cars  in  their  duty. 

"Uayn't  I  tell  anyone?"  ihe  went  on.  "Is  it  a  real 
secret  ?   Doesn't  Aunt  Eva  know,  or  Nurse  ?  " 

"No,  Dorothy,  of  course  yon  mustn't  tell  anybody.  It 
would  spoil  it  idt.   I  made  it  my  own  self.*' 

"  Made  it,  Hugh  I  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  I  thongbt, 
perhaps,  it  was  about  a  Chriatmaa-tree,"  returned  hia  sister. 
"  but  yon  couldn't  make  that  up  yonraelf.  I  don't  believe 
it's  anything  worth  hearing,"  and  Dorothy  slid  her  head 
under  the  dories  again,  thou^  her  curiosity  bad  by  no 
means  subsided ;  in  two  miuutcs  the  curls  appeared  once 
more,  and  a  meek  voice  pleaded,  Do  tell  me,  Hnghie.  Is  it 
about  me?" 

".Yo8,"  returned  Hugh,  solemnly,  "it's  about  you— you 
and  me,  too.   It's  something  nice  we're  going  to  do." 

Here  the  curls  went  up  higher  on  the  pillow,  and  Uie 
dimpled  chin  made  its  appearance  in  public.  Dorothys 
interest  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  Hugh  went  on. 
"  You  know  how  we've  heawl  the  people  sing  at  night. 
Dorothy,  about  the  shepherds,  and  the  angels,  and  peace 
and  goodwill  and  glory,  and  how  Auntie  eaye  there  Isn  t 
ncnr  enough  peace  and  goodwill  yet.  Well,  yon  see  there 
are  only  very  few  to  eing,  and  lots  of  people  to  hear,  and  so 
I  thought  you  and  I  would  go  and  help,  Dorothy, 
know  *When  sbepherds  watched,'  and  'Hark  the  herald 
angels,' and  *  Gentle  Jesus,'  and  scunc 
be  capital  fnn  to  go  oiQi^i^cblirtAMnKkMid^llfSsnoVi 
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nnd  IK  ahonld  get  some  peonies,  too,  for  the  mieaonary 
box,  mine  don't  rattle  much  yet  Isn't  it  a  splendid  secret, 
Dtnoihy,  and  we  needn't  keep  it  aftw  ve  get  home.  Tm 
puttiBg  on  my  Bodfcs.  Beqniokl  Auntie  iront  bo  angry  if 
-wo  don't  stay  away  long,  and  if  ve  bring  tuuae  a  lot  of 
pennies," 

Hagh  stopped  ent  of  breath,  but  Dcnothy  did  not  answer 
flo  quickly  as  he  had  e^ieeted.  The  little  girl's  head  was 
full  of  boirildered  doubt  The  plui  was  tempting  in  the 
cxtiem&  She  loved  excitonent  and  adventure,  and  nerer 
dreamed  of  any  danger. 

But  might  she  go  ?  Was-lt  right  to  hide  anything  htm 
Nurse,  and  Aunt  Eva?  So  she  hentated  a  moment  before 
faltering  with  flushed  cheek  and  hushed  voice."  Oh, 
Hughie,  how  nice,  how  spleudid,  but  

"  Don't  say  *  but' "  P^t  Hughie  hastily.  Say  you  think 
it's  a  lovely  plan." 

"  Yes,  Hughie,"  went  on  Dorothy, "  it  is.  I  ahould  like 
to  go,  and  oh,  how  bright  the  moon  is  to-night"  she  added, 
slipping  out  of  bed  in  her  excitement  and  pushing  back 
the  curtain.  "  But  don't  you  think  it  would  be  disobedient 
to  go  without  telling  Kune  ?  Let's  wait  till  morning,  and 
ask  AunUeL** 

**  Nonsense,  Dorothy,"  returned  the  little  boy,  proceeding 
with  more  haste  than  skill  in  putting  on  his  small  garments. 
"  How  can  it  be  disobedient  ?  Auntie  never  said  we  were 
not  to  go  out  and  sing  carols.   Come,  I'm  half  dressed." 

Dorothy  felt  quite  extinguished  by  this  unanswerable 
azgoment  and  though  she  could  not  entirely  get  rid  of 
eoAe  uneasy  feelings,  began  to  put  on  her  things,  and 
helped  Hugh  finish  hia  toilet  By  the  time  they  were 
dressed,  both  children  were  so  excited  at  the  thought  of 
the  adventure,  that  almost  every  scrapie  was  forgotten. 

**  I  heard  Norse  go  out  at  the  front  door  just  now," 
observed  ocmiplaoeotly.  **  Wo  can  creep  down-stairs 
and  slip  out,  and  be  home  long  before  she  comes  to  bed." 
He  forgot  tlut  someone  must  let  tiiem  in. 

WiQi  beating  hearts  the  two  children  made  their  way 
down,  unobserved,  to  the  hall.  Luckily,  they  were  both 
under  the  impiession  that  it  was  the  correct  thing  for 
caiol<dngera  to  be  very  muffled  up,  and  beddea,  they 
wanted  to  look  as  big  as  possible,  so  they  emerged  into  the 
street  not  very  elegantly,  but  quite  warmly  clad. 

''Now  which  way  shall  wo  go?"  began  Hog^  who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  felt  a  little  sinking  at  heart  when  he  found 
himself  alone  in  the  road  with  Dorothy. 

**  I  think  this  way,"  returned  his  sister,  whose  scruples  of 
conscience  had  been  silenced  by  pure  love  of  fun  and 
excitement  and  who  now  only  felt  more  eager  than  ever  to 
carry  eat  their  plan.  "  We  will  go  down  here,"  she  added, 
turning  te  the  left.  "  The  road  straight  on,  only  leads  to 
the  sea,  and  there  aren't  many  houses." 

So  saying,  she  took  Hugh's  hand,  and  the  little  boy, 
regaining  courage,  tripped  lightly  by  her  side.  Though 
quite  dark,  it  was  scarcely  half-past  seven,  but  the  road 
aloi^  which  the  children  wont  led  only  by  private  houses, 
and  no  one  was  about. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  garden  whoso  gates  stood 
invitingly  open,  and  the  windows  of  the  house  were  all 
cheerfully  alight  They  went  up  nearly  to  the  ateps,  and 
began  to  sing.  Scarcely  had  they  got  through  one  verse, 
before  severai  children's  heads  appeared  at  the  window. 
This  was  delightful !  They  sang  the  hymn  right  through, 
and  were  juat  beginning  "  Hark,  the  herald  oagela,"  when 
a  little  girl,  rather  older  than  Dorothy,  appeared  at  the 
hall-door.  Her  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  bright  gas-light, 
could  only  joat  make  ont  the  two  queer  little  figures  in  the 
enow." 

"Here  are  two  penniea  for  you,  little  girl,"  she  said. 
"Are  yon  very  cold  ont  there,  and  hungry?" 

"No,  we  aren't  hungry,"  volunteered  Hugh  promptly. 
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<*  We  had  our  teas  before  we  went  to  bed,  and  Nurae  ^ 

But  here  Dorothy  stopped  him  peremptorily,  and  srent 
forward  rather  shyly,  to  receive  the  money.  She  had  an 
nnoomfortable  susindon  that  this  compas^ooate  little  pil 
was  (me  of  her  own  aehool-feUowa,  ami  ahe  turned  her  Eaee 
away  from  ttie  bright  light  that  streamed  from  the  open 
door. 

**Are  you  all  alone?"  inquired  the  donor  of  thepemiios, 
as  Dorothy  returned  to  het  Uitle  brother. 

"  Yes,  course  we  are,"  broke  in  Hugh  again.  "  Tm  taking 
care  of  Dorothy." 

» *  D(nothy,'  how  funny  t "  exclaimed  the  othta.  Why* 
J  know  a  little  girl  named  *  Dorothy.'  Come  in  a  minute' 
ril  ask  mamma  if  you  mayn't  have  an  orange  each.  Ton 
could  eat  that  if  you  are  not  very  hungty." 

Hugh  would  have  readily  aooopted  the  invitation,  and 
was  mEirch'ing  boldly  up  the  steps,  as  the  Uttle  girl  ran 
away  for  the  oranges,  but  Dorothy  puUed  him  back, 
and  whispered,  "  Don't  go  in,  Hughie.  They'll  know  who 
we  are,  and  send  us  home,"  and  at  the  bore  suggestion  of 
such  en  ignominious  end  to  bis  romantio  adventure,  the 
little  boy  took  his  sister's  hand  agaiu,  and  before  their  kind 
friend  returned  with  the  oranges,  the  children  had  scampered 
over  the  finzen  snow,  far  down  the  road  out  of  sight 

The  next  attempt  was  not  so  successful.  They  sang  two 
verses  under  a  lighted  window,  but  no  one  appeared,  and  as 
they  started  in  the  third  a  vicious,  sour-looking  old  servant 
opened  the  door  about  rax  inches,  and  snappishly  bade  them 
**  be  off."  It  was  clear  no  pennies  would  be  forthcoming  in 
that  quortfir.  The  next  house  looked  quiet  almost  for- 
saken, but  in  one  room  the  dim  shaded  light  from  a 
reading-lamp  shone  between  the  Venetian  blinds,  blending 
with  the  flickering  fire-light  on  the  walla.  Cooldtheohildrrai 
have  peered  inside,  they  woidd  have  seen  aac^  drawn  to  tiie 
fire,  on  vhioh  lay  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  but  thin  and 
pale  &om  recent  Ulness. 

The  little  Toioea  though  iweet  were  not  very  powerful,  and 
at  first  the  words  were  not  audible ;  only  fVagmenta  reaijhed 
the  side  man  about  ''sbepherda"  and  "angels,"  and  a 
**  Heavenly  Babe,"  and  then  he  could  cateh  the  words 

All  glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
And  on  the  earth  be  peace  ; 
Goodwill  henceforth  from  heaven  to  men. 
Begin  and  never  eeaee." 

He  dropped  his  head  back  on  the  pillows,  and  a  shade 
passed  over  hia  liaoe  as  he  muttered  "goodwill — ^peaoe," 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bell,  whoae  silver  sound 
brought  a  servant  inquiring  his  wishes.  "  Robert  take  this," 
he  said, "  te  the  httle  carol-singers,  they  mast  bo  quite  chil- 
dren," and  he  put  a  silver  coin  in  the  footman's  hand.  But 
very  soon  Robert  retamod ;  "  Please,  sir,"  he  began,  *'  there 
be  two  little  ones  in  Uie  hall  as  ain't  no  poor  folks' 
children.  They're  nicely  dressed,  and  so  pretty.  PlI  be 
bonnd  their  mamma  is  in  a  fine  way  about  them,  out  aloue 
at  tbis  time  of  night,"  and  tha  man  gloaced  at  the  marble 
timepiece,  which  pointed  close  upon  eight. 

"  Bring  them  in !  bring  them  in ! "  said  his  master, 
hurriedly,  gladly  catehing  at  any  diversion  to  the  monotony 
of  the  long  evening  aloue.  The  deor  was  flung  wide,  and 
two  of  thQ  funniest  little  figures  presented  themselves. 
"  AVell,  litUe  ones,  so  you  have  come  to  sing  to  me  in  my 
loneliness ;  and  have  you  been  tramping  through  the  snow 
with  nobody  but  the  moon  to  show  the  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  retamed  Hugh,  stoutly,  "we  came  out  te  sing  to 
the  people  about  peace  and  goodwill,  and  to  get  some 
pennies  for  our  missionary  boxes." 

"  But  aren't  yon  cold,  diildren ;  and  how  about  thoee  little 
wet  feet?  Come  round  to  the  fire  and  warm  yourselves. 
The  children  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Dorothy  was 
seated  on  the  thick  fur  rug  before  the  ^^^^^^^"f^ 
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off,  vanning  her  toes,  and  eating  raisinB,  and  Hugh  had 
promptly  accepted  a  seat  on  the  atranger'a  kuee,  and  was 
chattering  away  in  perfect  confidence,  with  a  bunch  of 
grapes  to  fill  np  the  pausee  of  conversation.  "  But  what 
-will  papa  and  mamma  eay  to  find  their  little  biida  flown 
out  of  tho  nest?"  inquired  their  new  friend.  *'Doea  no 
one  know  where  you  arc  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  Hagh,  "  n6b6dy.  It's  all  a  secret  till  we 
get  home,  and  we  haven't  got  any  papa  or  mamma,  only 
dear  Auutte,  and  she  won't  be  angry  when  she  sees  the 
pennies ; "  and  then  Hugh  gave  a  glowing  description  of 
thlB  annt  who  was  to  be  bo  easily  appeased  with  the  sight 
of  coin  I  "  She*s  just  lovely,  is  Aunt  Eva,"  concluded  tho 
little  boy.  **  She  told  us  lots  about  angels,  but  I  think  she's 
as  good— as  good  as  the  very  nicest  angeL" 

Hugh  was  so  busy  with  his  grapes  that  he  did  not  notice 
his  friend  start  a  little  as  he  spoke  his  aunt's  name.  And 
what  is  your  name,  my  boy  7  "  was  the  next  inquiry. 

"My  name's  Hugh — Hugh  Tracy,"  returned  the  child, 
*•  and  that's  my  sister  Dorothy." 

"Dorothy — ^Dorothy and  Uu|^,  did  you  say?"  returned 
the  iniraltd,  setting  down  the  boy  from  Us  knee,  and 
gazing  fixedly  at  him  at  ann's  length. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  child,  snrprised  that  names  bo  fiuniliar 
to  his  oar  shoald  create  any  particolar  astonishment  or 
emotion.  He  did  not  guess  that  it  was  their  Tery  fiumiliarity 
that  made  the  ■peaker's  Toioo  tremble. 

"Very  like,"  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  "Tery  like, 
and  then  tiuned  away  his  face. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Hugh,  not  exactly  catching  the  words, 
"  I  like  grapes  very  much.  We  don't  have  any,  at  least  not 
like  these,"  he  added,  picking  off  the  last  big  purple  berry 
from  the  stripped  stem  in  his  hand.  "  Auntie  says  she 
can't  afford  such  things,  and  that  we  can  be  happy  without 
them ;  but  they  are  nice,  and  when  I  grow  up  I'm  going  to 
cam  lots  of  money,  and  buy  Aimt  Era  everything  she 
wouts,  and  drive  her  about  in  a  carriage.  She  can't  walk, 
and  doesn't  often  go  out."  ' 

Tho  stranger  seemed  to  wince  at  the  lost  words.  But  he 
did  not  ask  more  about  Aunt  Eva,  only  offering  Dorothy  a 
quarter  of  orange  as  she  finished  her  last  raisin,  saying, 
"  So  the  carol-singers  set  you  up  to  this  mad  freak,  little 
people,  and  you  thought  you  would  be  two  little  angels 
and  sing  their  beautiful  song?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Dorothy,  "  Auutie  told  us  a  deal  about  the 
augeU.  And  about  the  angels'  song,  too,  of  peace  and 
goodwill." 

"What  did  Auntie  tell  yon  about  that?" 

"  Oh,  Auntie  said,"  returned  Dorothy,  "  that  there  was 
something,  *  strife '  I  think  she  called  it,  which  made  people, 
and  even  little  children,  very  unhappy,  and  until  we  get 
sin  turned  out  we  shan't  have  the  peace  Jesns  brought  us, 
or  be  holy  or  hi^py,  which  ia  God's  wilL  Auntie  has  given 


us  a  boautifut  text.  It  is  'Be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  hath  foi^ven  you.* " 

After  that  there  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Dorothy 
finished  her  orange,  and  Hugh  sat  still,  dangling  his  two 
little  fat  legs,  and  watching  the  tiny  dancing  flames  leap 
up  and  die  away,  wondering  a  little  why  his  new  friend 
kept  his  hand  shading  his  eyes,  and  did  not  speak. 
Presently  he  ventured  to  stroke  the  thin  white  hand  softly 
with  hia  own  fingers,  and  then  it  moved  away,  and  the  face 
bent  down  to  his  own  and  kissed  him.  «  Thank  you,  littlo 
Hugh  and  Dorothy,"  the  stranger  Sfud, "  for  bringing  me 
the  angels'  message  to-night,  and  now  I  must  not  be  so 
selfish  as  to  keep  you  any  longer,"  he  added,  "  but  start 
you  off  home  at  once,  or  poor  Annt  Eva  will  be  frightened 
out  of  her  wits." 

The  footman  had  orders  only  just  to  see  the  children 
home,  nor  stay  to  see  anyone  who  should  inquire  his 
master's  name.  So  when  Nurse  came  running  to  the  door 
lookiDg  very  scared,  Dorothy  and  Hugh  found  themselves 
alone,  and  had  to  give  the  best  account  they  could  of  their 
strange  adventure.  Fortunately,  'they  had  only  just  been, 
missed,  so  Auntie  had  not  been  In  anxiety  very  long, 
though  she  was  very  ifiucfa  alazmed,  and  Uttle  Hugh  found 
out  directly  he  lo^ed  in  her  eyes  how  naughty  they  had 
been  to  go  out  alpne,  and  &U  sure  that  the  two  pennies  and 
the  silver  shilling  for  the  mianonaries  would  not  half  mako 
up  for  it.  But  Auntie  was  so  thankful  to  have  her  Uttle 
birdies  safe  in  the  nest  again,  that  she  almost  forgot  to  show 
them  how  wrong  it  was  to  hide  anything  from  her.  It  was 
a  very  curious  thing,  but  on  Christmas  Eve  there  eame  a 
hamper  of  snoh  nice  things  for  Aunt  Eva,  and  Dorothy, 
and  Hugh ;  among  them  lovely  purple  grapM  that  Auntie 
enjoyed  bo  much,  only  she  wondered  till  she  was  tirod  of 
wondering  who  could  have  sent  them.  On  Christmas  Day 
she  found  out. 

After  church  Dorothy  and  Hugh  went  for  a  walk  with. 
Nurse,  and  when  they  come  in  somebody  was  in  the  draw- 
ing room  with  Auntie ;  presently  the  children  were  sent  for, 
and  there,  looking  ever  so  much  brighter  and  better  than 
when  they  hod  first  made  his  acquaintance  so  abruptly,  sat 
the  kind  friend  who  had  entertained  the  little  corol-singers. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  love  an  Uncle  as  well  as  an 
Auntie,  Dorothy  and  Hugh?"  he  said.  "Uncle  Walter  is 
very  lonely,  and  wants  two  little  children  to  love  him  and 
sing  to  him  very  much." 

Hugh  was  sure  he  could,  and  Dorothy  demurely  observed 
that  "  it  was  just  like  a  fairy  tale ! " 

And  after  that  they  all  hod  such  a  happy  Christmas  dinner 
togethe'r,  and  the  children  thought  they  had  never  seen 
Auntie  look  so  well  or  so  happy  before.  No  wonder.  A 
dark  cloud  had  passed  away ;  there  was  "  peace  and  good- 
will "  between  brother  and  sister  once  more. 
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